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tioB  temm  in  Ifae prime  of  life,  BQoh  as 
VBCnnli  to  ngimfioti  ooduhod] j  ara^ 
L.5«0,000:  inde,  Ii.660,000  ;-4be  whole 
together  makiiig  L.832,000.  Bat  the 
pmchafle  of  1000  negroes  i&  Jamaica,  at 
L.40  each,  with  100  eyerj  year  to  keep 
im  the  number,  which  is  a  yery  large 
aUowanoe,  would  be  L.60,000;  clothing, 
at  408.  a-year,  li.ll,000:  inde^  in  all 
L.Y1,000.  The  balance  in  saying  would 
be  L.t61,000.»»* 

Thus,  to  keep  *  garrison  of  *  thoa- 
*  nen  for  five  years,  you  most 
calculate  on  the  cost  of  sending'  oat 
five  thousand  men,  and  on  the  cost 
of  bringinff  back  one  thousand,  with 
the  sewu  collateral  items  of  cost 
which  the  inconyenient  discrepancy 
between  the  exports  and  the  imports 
occasions.  We  could  even  suggest 
an  dement  of  cost  which  the  astute 
calculator  has  omitted— the  support- 
ing of  the  widows  and  orj^iaos 
twown  upon  the  parish  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  four  thousand  out 
of  fiye  thousand  men  in  five  yean. 
Then  obserye  the  sound  rule  of  eco- 
nomy on  which  the  whole  is  based. 
It  is  the  rule,  well  known  to  all  the 
comfortable  classes,  that  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  buy  a  good  article 
thouffh  it  be  dear.  British  recruits 
may  be  had  at  the  small  charge  of  £5 

ehead,  while  each  negro  costs  no 
than  £40.  But  then  the  latter 
commodity  wears  so  well,  that  you 
can  supply  the  losses  by  one  hundred 
insteaa  of  one  thousand  in  the  year. 
The  sacrifice  of  black  men  is,  in 
short,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  white  men ;  and  when  other 
expenses,  arising  out  of  the  cootiDual 
dying  and  exporting  of  fresh  human 
cargoes,  are  considmd,  the  result  in 
figures  shows  a  yery  dear  profit  It 
is  not  eaqr  to  look  with  equanimity 
on  such  statements,  remembering 
that  they  were  matter  of  practical 
consideration  among  statesmen.  How, 
after  all,  the  acUye  iniquity  of  dayery 
seems  to  dwindle  before  the  psssiye 
iifiquity  of  letting  our  countrymen  die 
uncarea  for  7  While  such  things  went 
on,  proposals  fbr  the  abolition  of  the 
daye  trade  might  well  be  sneered 
down  as  ihndfiil  crotchets. 

There  are  two  ways  of  setting  down 
ten  thousand  fighting  men  on  a  giyen 


spot  at  a  ghen  tisBS.  Hie  one  me- 
tfiod  is,  by  despatching  that  number, 
with  perluqM  a  small  additional  per- 
centage to  babace  the  disabled,  and 
bringing  them  to  their  post  hale,  san- 
guine, unharassed.  through  the  most 
carelhl  and  costly  organisation  for 
their  trandt  and  sustenance.  The 
other  method  is,  by  despatdiing  snne 
fifty  thousand  men,  in  the  enecta- 
tion  that,  though  the  remainder  be 
left  dead  or  dying  on  the  road,  a 
fifth  part  will  reach  the  point  of  des- 
tination in  seryiceable  condition.  Of 
the  army  of  half  a  mOlion  with  which 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  to  his 
Russian  campaign,  only  twenty  thou- 
sand recrossea  it  in  retnraing ;  and  if 
the  extermination  in  this  case  may 
be  laid  to  causes  of  a  wondrous  and 

riar  character,  yet  the  waste  of 
showed  itBdf  while  operatiena 
were  still  so  Ust  within  the  bounds 
of  calculation,  that  th^  would  not 
haye  been  undertaken  by  one  who 
cared  as  much  toit  the  uyes  of  his 
men  as  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
ambition,  since  more  than  two-thirda 
of  his  army  had  dropped  away  before 
he  first  fhced  the  Kuadans  at  Smo- 
lendco.  This  was  an  instance  of 
wastefuhMBB  of  life  fortunatdjr  rare 
in  European  warfioe ;  but*  it  is  the 
preyalling  feature  hi  Oriental  warfhre, 
and  has  been  exemplified  to  a  fright- 
fal  extent  in  eyery  Kussian  campaign. 
No  doubt,  when  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  Busdan  statistics  of  the  late 
war,  we  diall  find  the  efforts  to  bring 
troops  to  the  defence  of  Sebastopol 
proye  no  exception.  No  British 
general  has  eyer  dared  to  waste  his 
men  after  this  ihdiion.  The  economy 
of  life,  so  far  as  it  was  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  actual  militaiy  opera- 
tions, was  carried  to  a  cniyalrons 
perfbction  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  conscientious  and  humane 
prindpks  haye  been  fbllowed  by  his 
successors,  and  haye  been  signally 
exemplified  by  Sir  Oolin  Oampbdi. 
And  yet  in  our  Crimean  army,  dur- 
ing the  first  winter,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, separate  firmn  the  casualties  of 
war—the  deaths,  in  short,  from  those 
commmi  causes  of  mortality  which 
aflOtct  us  when  dwdling  at  home  in 
peace— were  at  the  rate  of  between 
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sixty  and  aeye&tj  per  oenft  per  «i> 
Dom :  that  ii  to  saT,  aay  oommanitv, 
Kvlog  as  ow  soldiers  then  livedo 
would  lose  betwea  sixty  aad  seyentj 
oat  of  efery  faandred  of  ite  nain- 
bers  in  a  year.  Fortliar,  when  we 
compare  the  soldier  at  home  with  the 
ordinary  dtiaen,  we  find  that  the 
deaths  per  thousand  among  civil- 
ians in  the  parish  of  Si  Panoras  are 
two  and  a  fifth;  among  the  Life 
Ooarda  in  the  B^gent's  JPark  there, 
they  are  ten  and  two  fifths— five  to 
one  exactly.  The  deaths  of  oivilians 
m  the  parish  of  EemiiMrton  are  3.3 ; 
those  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Ouards, 
Knightrt>ridgep  17.5.  Taking  all 
classes  of  the  oommanity  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  the 
sale  of  mortality  among  onr  soldiers  at 
home,  taken  on  a  low  average,  is  seven- 
teen^ the  thoosand ;  wQle  that  of 
civihans,  or  the  rest  of  the  popnlation, 
18  dght  and  fonr-fifths— not  qnite  a 
half  of  the  soldiers'  mortality.  Tbes& 
with  a  crowd  of  like  statistics,  iJl 
tending  so  clearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  we  shul  not  infiict  them 
en  the  reader,  who  probably  has  al- 
ready gone  over  them,  show  ns  that, 
let  the  military  commander  do  what 
he  can  to  be  carefol  of  the  Uves  of 
his  men  in  all  those  operations  whidi 
are  purely  military  or  combative, 
there  are  other  things,  not  periums 
striotiy  of  a  military  character,  ror 
the  safety  of  the  soldier's  life,  and  in 
the  safety  of  his  life  for  his  preserva- 
tion from  the  misery  and  the  tortnre  of 
disease  and  a  death  of  hardship,  which 
the  nation  has  not  yet  provided  for 
him.  • 

The  heroic  bargam  which  the  sol- 
dier makes  with  his  coontry  is,  to 
die,  if  his  deatii  wiU  fitrther  his 
coontrv's  canse.  If  the  canse  can  be 
dolv  farthered  in  any  other  manner 
ami  the  life  can  be  saved,  then  it  is 
the  conntry's  duty  to  save  it  without 
oonnting  the  cost  The  soldier  may 
datifblly  endnre  the  coming  of  deatn 
hronght  to  him  by  disease  or  hard- 
ship when  he  believes  it  to  be  inevit* 
able.  Bat  that  death  which  has  no 
terrois  for  him,  because  his  soul 
pants  for  it  as  the  crown  of  soldier 
martyrdom,  and  his  nerves  are  exult* 
ingly  strung  to  receive  it,  is  the  death 
in  battle,  which  emphatically  pro- 
claims that  the  life  is  ket  to  the  gain 


of  the  canse,  and  has  not  been  casually 
and  carelesBly  dropped  by  the  way. 

«*  To  pMi,  when  Ufb  her  Itebt  wlthdrawB, 
Not  Toid  of  righteoQi  selr^appUaMi 
Nor  in  a  merely  I  "  " 


In  fome  good  caoie— not  in  mine  own. 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honoor'd,  known. 
And  like  a  warrior  orerthrown : 

Whoee  eT^  are  dim  with  glorlooa  tears. 
When  BoiTd  with  noble  dost  he  hears 
His  conatr7*s  war-eong  thrill  his  ears. 

Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke, 
What  time  the  foeman^s  line  is  broke. 
And  an  the  war  Is  roUed  in  #moke.** 

It  is  but  lostice  to  the  soldier,  that 
if  he  is  to  die,  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  thnsL  Since  military  g^ory — the 
glory  of  military  services  in  a  good 
canse — ^is  the  reward  he  seeks,  let  him 
at  lesst  have  it  in  his  death.  True, 
though  he  find  himself  sinking 
under  the  length  of  an  ill-calculated 
mareh,  or  fre^og  to  death  because 
a  commissary  has  neslected  his  duty, 
or  wasting  away  under  the  unwhole- 
some foM  provided  by  a  knavicdli 
contractor,  a  sense  of  duty  may  sup- 
port him  to  the  end— but  should  ne 
DC  left  no  other  support?  He  goes 
to  his  test,  indeed,  to  sn£kr  no 
more,  and  is  forgotten  with  the  manv 
thousands  of  others,  as  tune  rolls 
over  their  obscure  ^ves;  but  the 
debt  of  injustice  is  uherited  bv  the 
survivoiSi  who  in  their  sorrow  snould 
have,  when  it  can  be  justly  given,  the 
prond  consolation  that  the  husband 
or  the  fether  died  like  a  true  soldier, 
with  his  back  to  the  field  and  his 
face  to  the  foe.  Other  forms  of  deatii 
in  service  require  explanations  about 
accompanying  conditioos— they  mav 
be  heroic  or  tiiey  may  not — ^but  death 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  once  tells  its 
own  history  to  all  hearts. 

The  art  of  preserving  theur  own 
health  has  probably  beisn  more  or 
less  considered  by  men  since  they  first 
began  to  consider  anything,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  thff  have 
often  made  a  very  bad  job  of  it  The 
inquiries  of  some  very  clever  and  en- 
thusiastic men  have  lately  developed 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  connected  with 
this  end,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  they  have  called  sanitary 
science.  Some  of  its  teachers  have 
doubtless  promulgated    whims,   and 
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lyiBoiflB,  bat  tbBy  have,  on  the  whole, 
proved,  by  imdstible  facts,  that  there 
are  operatioos  aod  adjostments  of 
things  which  can  be  coanted  on  for 
saving  lives  which  wonld  otherwise 
be  lost  The  pecaliar  feature  of  these 
new  saggestions,  when  compared 
with  all  previons  inianctions  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  may  be  de- 
scribed thas :  Formerly,  in  all  books 
or  other  writings  upon  health  and 
diaesse,  each  individaal  hnman  being 
was  ap|)ealed  to  on  the  best  means 
of  retaming  his  own  health  and  avoid- 
ing disease.  The  tendency  of  the 
exertions  of  the  sanitarians  has  been 
to  take  up  the  matter  at  the  point 
where  the  individaal  man  can  oo  no 
more  to  help  himself,  since  he  is  snr- 
roanded  by  deteriorating  conditions 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  The 
poor  workman  who  finds  that  his 
bread  is  only  to  be  made  in  a  densely 
popalons  qaarter  of  a  large  town, 
where  there  are  no  drains  imd  no  ra* 
oeptacles  for  imparity  —  the  sailor 
sleeping  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  imj 
natedwitb  poisOnoas  gase9--4ihe 
Her  working  in  an  anventilated  coal* 
mine,  and  many  others,  were  inca- 
pable, by  personal  exertion,  of  better- 
ing thehr  own  condition,  and  required 
the  intervention  of  general  arrange- 
ments. However  obvious  the  neces* 
sity  of  considering  the  position  of 
snch  persons  may  seem,  yet  the  world 
is  f^  of  lamentable  instances  of  the 
neglect  which  they  have  met  with, 
and  the  history  of  the  whole  afbir 
inostrates  an  often-repeated  view, 
that  general  expressions  of  opinion, 
however  soand,  receive  very  littie 
attention,  until  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic men  work  them  out  to  practi- 
cal conclusions,  and  prove,  to  the 
amazement  of  well-meaning  but  in- 
active men,  how  woefhUy  they  have 
been  neglecting  their  own  favourite 
precepts.  Such  has  been  the  result 
of  the  progress  of  sanitary  labourers. 
Thev  have  not  opened  a  new  object 
of  numan  inquiiy  and  thought,  be- 
cause people  yf&e  taught  to  keep 
their  feet  dry,  eat  wholesome  food, 
avoid  dissipation,  and  wash  and  shave 
themselves,  before  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
born.  Tbe7  have  not  discovered  any 
new  operation  of  nature,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents,  or 
the  affinities  of  electricilgr  and  mag^ 


netism,  for  people  admitted  long  ago 
that  the  gases  from  decomposing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  are  noxious 
to  life,  and  that  whoieBome  food  is  as 
necessary  to  health  in  the  railway 
store  or  the  mess -table  as  in  the 
private  dining-room.  But  they  have 
so  fully  illustrated  the  bearings  of 
general  troths  on  the  duties  of  those 
who  have  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  thev  feUow-beings  in  their 
hands,  that  what  was  before  a  dis- 
embodied sentiment  or  opinion,  is 
now  reduced  to  distinct  practical 
precept,  illustrated  by  a  crowd  of 
examples.  It  has  been  the  fkte  of  our 
arm  V  to  be  among  the  latest  portions 
of  the  commuaitv  to  reap  the  liarvest 
of  this  valuable  knowledge.  For  in- 
stance, when  we  look  at  the  rules  for 
the  dietary  of  our  prisoners,  we  find  the 
following  among  them:  **A  chan^ 
of  food  being  beneficial  to  health,  it 
is  directed  that  the  dinner,  on  at 
least  two  days  in  the  wedr,  shall 
be  different  from  the  dinner  oo  the 
other  days."  And  as  a  commen- 
tary on  this  humane  regulation  for 
our  thieves  and  forgers,  tbe  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Army  tells  us, 
tiiat  one  of  the  marked  peooliarities 
of  the  British  soldier  is,  that  he  is  a 
man  who  dines  every  dav  for  twenty 
consecutive  years  on  boiled  beef,  un- 
less, of  course,  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  camfHiign  relieve  the  monotony. 
Then,  again,  the  Sorveyor-Qeneral  of 
Convict  Prisons  was  examined  on  ven- 
tilation and  means  of  internal  pori- 
fioation.  Looking  on  himself  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  his  con- 
victs, he  described  the  sdeatifio  per- 
fection of  all  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  his  pet  prison,  Pentonville, 
of  MiUbank,— not  so  perfect  a  speci- 
men, since  it  had  been  boilt  in  the 
days  of  darkness  touching  sanitary 
science,  and  was  not  without  difficulty 
brought  within  its  sphere,— of  Dart- 
moor, and  of  Portiand.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Commisiion,  almost  losing 
patience  at  the  description  of  the 
pedantic  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  criming  just  after  he 
had  been  sickened  with  accounts  of 
the  filth  and  unwholesomeness  of  bar* 
racks,  said  to  the  Surveyor-General, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  military  man 
— ^  What  is  your  reason ;  take  Port- 
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land;  ;oa  haye  to  look  after  thooe 
meo,  aiid  keep  them  in  health,  to 
ezecate  certain  public  works  for  the 
Qoveroment;  other  eDgineers  baild 
barracks  to  keep  soldiers  in  perfect 
health,  to  do  senrice  for  the  (ik)vem- 
ment ;  how  is  it  that  in  the  ooe  case 
a  man  sleeps  in  a  fetid  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  other  yon  give  him  a  pore 
ooe?^'  The  answer  was  simple,  bat 
enfficiently  emphatic:  '<!  do  not 
think  that  the  snbject  has  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  respect  of  the 
barracks ;  U  has  been  lost  sight  ^." 
Those  edile  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  and  health,  which  are 
deemed  so  essential  that  they  mast 
be  provided  even  for  the  residence  of 
the  criminal,  are  **  lost  sight  of  in 
the  reridenoe  of  the  soldier  I 

The  reason  why  the  food  and  venti- 
lation for  the  criminal  most  be  looked 
to  so  carefally  by  others  is,  because  he 
cannot  get  out  to  choose  for  himself. 
But  in  truth,  though  from  causes  as 
honoarable  as  those  which  place  the 
thief  in  custody  are  disgraceful,  the 
sddier  is  scarcely  more  helpless  and 
more  dependent  on  other  people  for 
the  sanitarv  conditions  of  tne  food  he 
eats,  the  clothing  he  wears,  and  the 
house  he  lives  in.  Whether  it  is  to 
be  deemed  a  wholesome  feature  or 
not,  one  of  the  tendencies  of  our  very 
active  age  is  to  aggregate  human 
beings  toother  in  large  masses,  where 
they  require  to  sink  individual  action 
in  general  organisation,  and  are  more 
or  leas  at  we  mercy  of  those  who 
have  the  working  out  of  the  organis- 
ation. It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
laige  manufactories  and  mioes,  the 
public  works  often  rapidly  carried  out 
m  remote  pl&cea,  which  become  in- 
stantaneously peopled  by  thousands 
of  persons — to  our  great  systems  of 
locomotion  by  railway  and  steamboat 
It  is  only  where  the  law  is  both  very 
strong  and  very  ductile,  that  civU 
liberty  and  individual  rights  can  be 
pressrved  in  these  great  ganglions  of 
human  beingSL  In  the  feudal  ages, 
all  would  have  been  subject  as  serfe 
to  the  authority  of  some  despotic 
lord,  like  the  workers  in  the  old  Ger- 
man and  Italian  mines ;  and,  to  speak 
feirly  of  feudality,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  order  could  have  been  pre- 
served among  large  bodies  of  human 
beings,  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 


fiSmopean  history,  through  any  other 
arrangement  but  that  of  lora  and 
serf.  But  even  in  our  own  days 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  those 
who,  in  a  proprietary  or  official  shape, 
are  at  the  head  of  such  aggregate 
collections  of  human  being^  to  abase 
their  power,  and  exhibit,  in  however 
small  a  shape,  the  attributes  of  the 
despot  Hence  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  these  new  forms  of  power, 
have  had  to  use  much  vigilance  and 
pertinacity  for  their  own  protection, 
and  sometimes  have  found  it  a  duty 
to  hold  out  the  protecting  hand  to 
those  too  weak  to  protect  uiemselves. 
So,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
protect  children  working  in  manufac- 
tories, and  women  and  children  work- 
ing in  mines.  And  there .  is  still,  if 
we  mistake  not,  a  conflict  goiog  on 
between  a  combination  of  great  manu- 
facturing capitalists  and  the  inspec- 
tors of  factories ;  the  former  assum- 
ing the  humble  title  of  ''  The  Mill- 
owners'  Protection  Society,*^  and  com- 
Slainiog  that  they  are  cruelly  and 
espotically  entreated,  and  are  denied 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  because 
it  is  required  of  them  at  some  ex- 
pense—amounting, it  is  said,  some- 
times to  £30  or  £40  for  a  large  mill — 
to  fence  machinerv  which  occasionally, 
in  its  unprotected  state,  wheels  some 
poor  fellow  round  and  dashes  out  his 
brains,  or,  catching  a  pucker  in  a  care- 
less girrs  sleeve,  sucks  in  her  arm,  and 
tears  it  from  the  socket  Passing 
from  euch  instances  to  a  matter  in 
which  we  are  all  concerned — there 
are  every  day  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  within  the  British 
Isles  at  the  mercy  of  railway  com- 
panies for  personal  comfort,  for  puno- 
tuUity  in  travelling,  and  for  their 
safety  from  mutilation  or  death.  We 
sJl  know  how  tough  a  contest  is  con- 
tinually kept  up  by  the  public  for 
common  justice  in  such  matters 
against  these  lords  of  the  road,  al- 
though  the  greatest  people  in  the 
land  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  quea- 
tion  with  the  poorest  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  bodies  of  people  who  are 
put  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the 
supply  of  anything  important  to  their 
wellbeing,  will  be  oppressed  or  pil- 
laged by  those  who  serve  them,  un- 
less they  can  protect  themselves,  or 
are  protected  by  others. 
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•<WhAtliM  an  tills  to  dowilfafhe 
soldier  T  Armies  were  embodied,  fed, 
eneamped,  and  went  forth  to  battle 
thousands  of  years  before  the  in- 
TentioQ  of  the  railway  and  the  spin- 
Dingjenny."  True  enongh — bat  it  is 
eqaafly  true  that  late  times  have  seen 
as  fpreat  a  change  in  the  domestic 
position—strictly  the  domesUo  posi- 
tion— of  the  soldier,  as  the  factory 
rm  has  created  on  the  position  of 
spinner  and  weaver,  or  the  rail- 
way system  on  that  of  the  traveUer. 
There  is,  in  foct,  no  one  more  help- 
lessly dependent  on  the  oondact  and 
the  misconduct  of  others  than  the  sol- 
dier—no one  for  whom,  in  his  domes- 
tic position,  external  protection  is 
more  necessary. 

The  barrack  is  an  institation  oom- 
parativel;f  late  among  oarselves,  and 
comparatively  anknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  fortresses  of  the 
most  extensively  fortified  coantries 
in  Europe  seldom  contain  a  larse 
proportion  of  their  armies — the  bulk 
of  the  troops  must  be  dispersed  among 
the  civilian  community.  The  for- 
tresses in  this  country  have  alvrays 
been  a  trifle — ^the  largest  of  them,  so 
hr  as  we  understand,  stands  upon  a 
small  tongue  of  land  stretching  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  a  few  miles  from 
Inverness.  Under  the  old  commis- 
sions of  array,  the  country  gentry  had 
to  find  the  troops  of  their  own  county 
in  clothing,  provisions,  and  quarters, 
and  there  were  certain  reciprocal 
privileges  of  quartering  when  they 
passed  into  other  counties,  fruitful  in 
disputes,  which  were.p;enerally  settled, 
80  far  as  the  immediate  parties  were 
ooneerned,  bv  the  soldier  taking  what 
he  found  and  wanted,  and  leaving  the 
ultimate  incidence  of  the  cost  to  be 
settled  by  anv  other  powers— higher 
or  lower.  Unfortunately  the  person 
who  suffered  under  the  quartering 
was  generally  an  enemy,  or  esteemed 
to  be  so,  and  thus  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  an^  adjustment  of  accounts. 
It  was  in  civil  war  only  that  embod- 
ied troops  were  kept  at  home  by  our 
ancestors.  For  the  defence  of  the 
country  they  trusted  to  a  sudden  levy, 
and  when  an  army  was  raised  for 
foreign  conflict,  it  went  immediately 
abroad,  and  was  disbanded  when  it 


retaroed.  The  obligation  of  quarter^ 
ing  the  few  soldiers  kept  at  hxm» 
was  a  matter  of  loud  ana  oontinnoua 
complaint  from  time  to  time.  Doubt- 
less, under  such  a  fortuitous  ar- 
rangement, the  trooper  or  the  pike- 
man  was  often  ill  enough  off;  but 
on  other  occasions,  and  especially  in 
unsettled  times,  the  extent  to  which 
he  helped  himself,  when  there  was 
aught  to  be  helped  from,  partook  of 
the  character  of  pillage.  So  inveterate 
had  the  practice  of  appropriation  be> 
come,  that  in  the  '45  we  find  old  Haw- 
ley,  a  thoroughly  trained  soldier,  who 
was  not  like^  to  have  done  anything 
far  astray  from  the  military  ideas  of 
his  age,  accused  by  an  old  lady  of 
Aberdeen,  loyal  to  the  Government* 
of  carrying  off  all  her  china  and 
books,  her  bedding  and  table4inen, 
her  repeating-clock,  ''which  stood 
by  the  bed  in  which  he  lay  every 
night,**  along  with  <*  twelve  tea- 
spoons, strainer,  and  tongs,  and  the 
Japanned  board  on  which  the  dio- 
colate  and  ooflfee  cups  stood.V  * 

When  a  standing  army,  embodied 
under  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  C8m6 
to  be  a  natk>nal  institution,  the 
quartering  system  would  never  have 
been  tolerated,  and  the  barrack  sys- 
tem was  a  necessary  substitute.  Of 
the  old  arrangement,  we  have  jost  a 
feint  memorial  in  a  trifling  billeting- 
tax,  which  excites  great  wrath  wher- 
ever it  happens  accidentally  to  rest. 
It  is  a  pecuniary  alternative  for  the 
actual  billeting,  which  all  discreet 
persons  pay;  but  instances  are  on 
record  where  a  negligent  householder 
has  been  appalled  by  the  vision  of 
three  red  coats  descending  the  area 
stairs  in  a  business-like  fashion,  as  if 
they  were  going  home — ^though  we 
have  generally  heard  the  conclusion 
of  such  an  incident  to  be,  that "  the 
fellows  behaved  very  well  indeed/' 
and  for  a  reasonable  sum  took  them- 
selves off  to  the  tavern  at  the  comer. 
We  question  if  there  is  any  other 
well-armed  country  in  Europe  where 
the  billeting  system  is  not  in  full 
force.  In  France  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  remotest  country-house 
or  hamlet,  at  any  hour,  by  day  or 
night,  the  soldier  on  duty  may  appear 
and    demand    admission— a  dreaded 
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bill  fnm  aecitiriity,  to  oitinunbly  fvel- 
eomed  gaesi.  Wherever  thn  old  prao- 
tlee  k  continiied,  as  the  citizen  tiyes, 
so  does  the  Boldiar^oerhaps  the  latter 
tecs  rather  abore  tbe  average  of  the 
boodiolder  at  large.  The  cooecrip 
tioo  ejBtem  has  its  ioflnenoQ  in  mak* 
iDg  tbB  thing  work  easily — ^it  is  your 
deitiny  to  carry  arms  ud  live  with 
me  tchdav — it  may  be  mine  to  carry 
arms  and  Bm  with  yon  to-morrow : 
the  quartered  soldier  is  bnt  one  of  a 
kuige  and  rather  misoellaneons  circle 
of  persons,  connected  by  a  link  which 
caoses  them  from  time  to  time  for- 
tnilaQBly  to  throw  themselves  on  each 
other's  hosiHtality.  The  condition  of 
the  whole  commonity  where  this 
pmetioe  holds  may  be  a  very  low 
one,  bat  it  is  dear  that  in  it  we  shall 
not  find  tiie  ordinary  citizen — con- 
vict tndaded — ^well  boosed  and  well 
fed,  with  occafflonal  wholesome  varia- 
tions of  diet,  while  the  soldier  lives 
in  quarters  destitate  of  any  means 
of  parification,  breathes  ftral  air,  and 
eats  the  same  dinner  for  twenty  sno- 
eenve  years.  The  case,  therefore,  of 
the  billeted  soldier,  among  a  com* 
monity  practically  acquainted  with 
the  mtem  of  qoartering,  does  not 
can  forth  that  amoont  of  sedulons 
care  and  attention— of  expense,  as  it 
Biay  be— necessary  for  the  barracked 
soldi^'s  protection. 

The  whole  question  is,  in  fact,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  matter  of  moneys 
made  so  by  the  proud  ikstidiousness 
of  this  ridi  country.  None  of  Vae 
stains  of  war  are  to  touch  us— none 
of  its  damouts  to  reach  our  ears. 
Away  thonssnds  of  miles  must  roll 
the  tide  of  battle;  ndther  the  ap- 
palling roar  of  the  conflict  itself,  nor 
the  confused  din  of  misery  and  agony 
that  follows  it,  must  disturb  the  dig- 
nified serenity  of  our  island  retreat 
Bdations  and  dear  friends  perhaps 
led  the  heart  throb  when  fresh  tele- 
gn^hie  news  are  announced,  or  suffer 
the  sickening  agony  of  hope  deferred, 
in  vain  expectations;  the  nation  ex- 
ults in  a  victory,  or  is  maddened 
if  there  is  anything  like  a  check  on 
tbe  onward  career  of  our  victorious 
troopa  Some  great  leader  is  idoliied 
for  the  day,  and  gets  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  as  an  august  tribute  to 
his  merits.  Young  heroes  are  popular 
in  ball-rooms^  and  even  a  private  or 


non-commissioiied,  with  brown  fba- 
tures,  bushy  beard,  and  a  collection  of 
pewter  deoorations,  gets  an  audience 
of  his  old  con^mnions  at  the  corner 
of  a  street,  or  a  passmg  elanoe  of  ad- 
miration from  some  members  of  **  the 
upper  classes."  Bnt  the  national 
j^ousy  of  aoythmg  like  military 
supremacy  comes  soon,  and  freezes 
the  short  enthusiasm.  ^ 

The  national  jealousy  is  righti  so 
far  as  it  strikes  at  all  attempts  to  give 
internal  political  power  to  the  mili- 
tary institutions,  cut  there  are  two 
things  which  the  nation  owes  to  the 
soldier.  Give  him  first  his  fSune  and 
honours  in  due  and  permanent  mea- 
sure. Since,  also,  our  wealth-i^n 
fastidiousnees  will  not  tolerate  tbe 
disagreeables  of  war  and  soldier  lifb 
to  appear  among  us,  surely  we  ought 
to  pay  the  cost  of  that  fastidiousness 
out  of  that  wealth  which  goierates  it 
Our  requisitions  on  the  soldier's  for- 
bearance are  not  even  limited  to  what 
may  affect  oursdves.  We  worthily 
desire  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  war 
all  over  the  world — among  our  enonies 
even,  as  wdl  as  among  all  neutral 
nations.  To  this  end  the  object  which 
war  is  so  naturally  apt  to  sSsume — 
the  object  of  private  plunder-^ has 
been  sternly  put  down.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  great  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula  was  a  long  resolute 
practical  lesson  against  it  on  land ; 
the  abandonment  of  letters-of-maraue 
was  the  abolition  of  its  last  ofifen- 
sive  form  at  sea.  Our  policy  now 
is  the  true  policy  of  war  —  to 
strike  at  the  heart,  where  the  enemy 
may  be  paralysed  and  his  power 
broken,  with  the  least  injury  to  lifb 
and  property.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  method  of  rewarding  and  enrich- 
ing the  soldier  after  old  custom. 
Descents  on  unarmed  seaports,  after 
the  fashion  of  our  sea-king  ancestors 
— marauding  marches  far  away  ftom 
the  duef  fortresses,  among  villages, 
country  mandons,  and  rich  religious 
houses — ^these  are  the  forms  of  war 
which  enrich  the  soldier  with  plunder, 
as  the  troops  of  WaUenstdn  and  of 
Soult  were  enriched.  Most  worthily 
have  we  striven  to  suppress  this  curse 
— add  with  a  success,  crossed  only 
by  fBW  exoeptiona  But  again,  why 
should  the  soldier  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  our  virtue — why  not  put  our 
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hand  in  oar  pookets  and  ffive  him 
oompoisation,  as  we  give  it)i  to  some 
bloated  jobber  from  whom  we  take 
an  office  where  he  is  oselesB,  and 
worse?  Let  as  not  be  mtsunder- 
stood  ia  the  free  ose  of  a  simile.  It 
is  not  strictly  compensatioo  thatlte 
would  ask  for  the  soldier,  for  thoaeh 
he  has  his  own  faults,  mercenary  self- 
^ishness  is  not  among  them.  Bat 
since  we  demand  that  he  should  con- 
duct himself  with  propriety  and 
decorum,  should  be  sedaluosly  amen- 
able to  military  discipline,  and  at  the 
same  time  carefolly  observant  not 
oody  of  the  rights,  but  of  the  tastes 
and  nrejudioes  of  civilians— that  he 
sh^d  be  as  kind,  generoos,  and  dis- 
interested as  he  IS  brave — that  he 
shoald  ever  soppre^  in  himself  the 
natnral  disposition  to  covet  other 
men's  goods,  for  which  he  has  so  many 
temptations — that  he  should  be  mo- 
derate in  the  assertion  of  his  own 
rights,  and  ever  ready  to  admit  and 
to  protect  those  of  other  people— if 
all  these  demands  on  imperfect  human 
nature  are  to  be  concentrated  upon 
him,  then  certainly  we  ought  to 
treat  Urn,  not  only  with  fairness, 
bat  wnn  geaerosity  and  kindness, 
and,  even  for  our  own  sakes,  should 
do  whatever  can  be  done  to  raise  his 
oondition,  remove  temptation,  and 
make  the  practice  of  the  many  vir- 
tues demanded  of  him  not  too  diffi- 
cult We  are  the  very  nation  on 
whom  falls,  before  all  the  world,  the 
function  of  raising  the  soldier^s  con- 
dition. We  require  from  him  higher 
qualifications  than  the  rest  of  the 
world — we  are  in  possession  of  a 
greater  wealth,  which  impregnates 
oar  social  system  with  a  habit  of 
higher  expenditara  What  in  others 
woold  be  an  act  of  difficult  generosity, 
is  to  us  one  of  easy  justice. 

The  qnestion  of  the  nature  and 
oondition  of  the  soldier  among  us  is 
so  large  that  volumes  might  be  pro- 
fitably written  about  it.  Let  ns  con- 
tent ourselves  at  present  with  a  slight 
glance  at  the  department  of  the 
qnestion  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  —  the  bearm^  upon  it  of 
that  knowledge  of  sanitary  economy 
which  has  latelv  been  so  fully  deve- 
loped. We  shall  state  an  antithesis  of 
two  examples— both,  by  the  way,  ear- 
lier, than  the  labours  of  the  present 


race  of  sanitary  economists^  but  not 
on  that  account  less  instructivo—aa 
an  illnstration  of  the  resources  of  the 
science  in  the  improvement  of  the 
army,  since  it  records  a  triamph  ac- 
complished towards  the  other  great 
department  of  our  armament,  the 
Navy. 

We  question  if  an^  one  can  realise 
what  a  ship  of  war  was  an  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  bj^^king  from 
the  quarter-deck  down  below  that 
Johnson  said  one  could  ''see  the  ut- 
most extent  of  human  misery— such 
crowding,  such  filth,  .such  stench." 
This  is  vague,  perhaps,  and  Johnson 
was  a  man  with  relentless  prejodiees, 
which  he  uttered  hyperboltcaUy :  he 
exaggerated  much  when  he  said,  '*  A 
ship  is  a  prison^  with  the  chance  of 
being  drowned :  it  is  worse — worse 
in  every  respect — worse  air,  worse 
food,  worse  companv."  One  would 
not  take  Smollett,  from  his  life  and 
writings,  to  have  been  a  fastidious 
man.  He  was  our  dear  oountrymany 
but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
our  forefathers  of  his  day  had  but 
faint  notions  of  the  importance  of 
cleansing  the  pores  of  the  cuticle,  and 
scarceljr  enjoyed  enlightened  notions 
on  drainage  and  ventilation.  Nor 
did  his  wayward  life  give  him  many 
opportunities  for  correcting  any  de- 
ficiencies in  his  early  training.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  held  the 
office  of  surgeon's  mate  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Vernon  against  Oarthagena 
in  1741.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  has  described  with  tolerable 
accaracy  in  Roderick  Random  his  re- 
ception into  the  sphere  where  his 
noble  profession  was  to  be  exercised : 
*'  My  *  friend  Thomson  carried  me 
down  to  the  cockpit,  which  is  the 
place  allotted  for  the  habitation  of 
the  surgeon's  mates,  and  when  he 
showed  me  their  berth  (as  he  called 
it),  I  was  filled  with  astonishment 
and  horror.  We  descended  by  divers 
ladders  to  a  place  as  dark  as  a  dun- 
geon, which  I  understood  was  im- 
mersed several  feet  under  water,  be- 
ing imme(tiately  above  the  hold.  I 
had  no  sooner  approached  this  dis* 
mal  gulf  than  my  nose  was  sainted 
with  an  intolerable  stench  of  putri-'** 
fied  cheese  and  rancid  butter  that 
issued  from  an  apartment  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  resembling  a  chandler^a 
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flbopfWiiero,  by  tlie  faint  glimmering 
of  a  eandle,  I  coold  perceive  a  man 
with  a  faint  meagre  coantenance 
sitting  behind  a  kind  of  desk,  having 
speetades  on  his  nose  and  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  This,  I  learned  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  was  the  ship's  steward, 
who  sat  there  to  distribute  provisions 
to  the  several  messes,  and  to  mark 
what  eaeb  recdved." 

The  admirers  of  Smollett  will  have 
a  paogent  recollection  of  Boderick*s 
fate,  when  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
that  feat  of  the  surgeon,  which  was 
adiieved  by  creeping  under  the  solid 
stratum  of  hammcdks    in   the  hos- 

eil,  and  cleavinft  his  head  through 
ween  them.  We  dare  not  con- 
doct  the  reader  further  than  the 
entrance  of  this  hospital — it  is  fiur 
eaoagh :  **  I  assisted  Thomson  in 
nakioff  up  his  prescriptions;  but 
when  I  followed  him  with  the  medi- 
dues  into  the  sick  berth  or  hos- 
pital, and  observed  the  situation  of 
the  patients^  I  was  much  less  sur- 
prised that  people  should  die  on 
board  than  that  any  sick  person 
flihonld  reoover.  There  I  saw  about 
fiffy  miserable  distempered  wretches, 
sm^ended  in  rows,  so  huddled  one 
on  another  that  not  more  than  four- 
teen inches  space  was  allowed  to 
each,  with  his  bed  and  bedding,  and 
deprived  of  the  light  of  the  day  as 
wttl  as  of  fresh  air,  breathiog  no* 
iMog  but  a  noisome  atmosphere  of 
the  morbid  steanps  exhaling  from 
their  own  excrements  and  diseased 
bodies ;  devoured  with  vermin 
hatched  in  the  filth  that  surround- 
ed them,  and  destitute  of  every  con* 
venienoe  necessary  for  people  in  that 
hdpleas  condition." 

It  was  probably  in  such  ships 
that  AdmM  Hosier's  force  died  off 
every  one  of  them,  leaving  the  man* 
ning  of  the  vessels  to  new  recruits. 
Nay,  ii  Ims  been  said  that  the  com- 
I^ete  oomplemeot  of  his  fleet  died 
twice  over  in  the  lin^ring  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spaniards,  which  it 
was  bis  good  fortune  not  to  survive. 
But  all  this  is  merely  introductory  to 
the  antitheds  of  two  examples,  show- 
mg  the  inflnenoe  of  sanitarv  n^lect 
'ttnd  sanitaiy  exertion-  on  shipboard, 
sapplied  by  the  vital  statistics  of  two 
renowned  voyages  round  the  world. 

In  our  youth  the  narrative,  by 


Walter,  of  Anson's  Voi/age  round 
the  World,  was  a  book  deservedly 
popular.  Its  author  was  not  stamped 
m  any  of  the  fixed  literary  moulds 
of  his  age ;  indeed,  his  style  would 
not  have  stood  the  tests  in  Blair^a 
Rhetorie.  The  charm  of  his  book 
lies  in  the  unconscious  earnestness 
with  which  he  tells  the  daily  events 
of  the  voyage,  and  explains  in  his 
own  way  the  feelings  of  the  actors 
and  sufierers.  It  is  no  incoosider- 
able  testimony  to  the  author's  hold  on 
his  reader's  sympathy,  that  he  com- 
mands it  throQgn  a  long  continuous 
gloomy  record  of  mortality,  disease, 
and  despondency.  The  interest  is 
brought  to  a  climax  like  the  histoiles 
of  the  sighting  of  land  by  Columbus, 
when  the  survivors  reached  their  des- 
tination— the  fruitful  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  whence  their  boat  re- 
turned laden  with  grass ;  **  for  though 
the  island  abounded  with  better  vege- 
tables, yet  the  boat's  crew  in  their  short 
stay  had  not  met  with  them,  and  they 
well  knew  that  even  grass  would 
prove  a  dainty,  as  indeed  it  was  all 
soon  and  eagerly  devoured."  But 
alas  I  thev  were  nr  too  late  in  reach- 
ing the  land  of  promise  and  relief 
The  very  possibility  of  landing  was 
problematical.  In  one  vessel,  which, 
as  the  narrator  sa^  had  passed  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire  with  between 
four  and  five  hundred  men  in  health 
and  strength,  'Uhe  lieutenant  could 
muster  no  more  than  two  quarter- 
masters and  six  foremast-men  capa* 
ble  of  working."  These,  assisted  bv 
the  officers'  servants  and  boys,  took 
two  hours  to  trim  the  sails.  When 
they  sent  167  sick  on  shore,  twelve  died 
in  the  boats ;  and  so  many  of  those 
who  reached  land  alive  were  beyoQd 
the  reinvigorating  power  of  fresh 
air,  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
days  there  were  six  burials  daily. 
The  summation  of  the  whole  was, 
that  when  the  plague  wss  stopped, 
and  the  strengUi  of  the  squaoron 
was  counted  before  leaving  Juan 
Fernandez,  of  961  men  who  had  em- 
bafked  in  three  ships,  335  were  liv 
ing  and  626  dead.  We  hold  this 
history  of  calamity  to  be  peculiarly 
significant,  because,  along  with  some 
early  nmilar  misfortunes  of  his  own, 
it  prompted  a  zealous,  human^  and 
skilful  commander  to  turn  anxiously 
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in  Ms  mind,  whether  it  was  the 
design  of  Proyidence  that  those  who 
f^>  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  shonld 
find  the  common  eanses  of  mortality 
more  deadly  in  their  ravages,  than 
the  tempests  of  the  sea  or  the  casnal- 
ties  of  battle.  The  matter  was  really 
one  of  great  doubt  The  writer  we 
have  just  been  qaoting  from,  lan- 
guidly remarked,  that  he  "  would  not 
be  understood  to  assert  that  fresh 
proYisions,  plenty  of  water,  and  a 
constantly  supply  of  sweet  air  between 
decks,  are  matters  of  no  moment  ;**  but 
It  was  possible,  he  thought^  that  the 
freshest  air  znjght  be  rendered  ini- 
mical to  animal  life,  *^by  miring 
with  it  some  subtle  and  otherwise 
imperceptible  effluvia:'*  and  as  an 
application  of  this  hy^thesis,  he 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of 
the  maritime  world  the  consoling 
view,  **  that  the  steams  arising  from 
the  ocean  may  have  a  tendency 
to  render  the  air  they  are  spread 
through  less  properly  adapted  to  the 
support  of  the  life  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals^ unless  these  steams  are  correct- 
ed by  effluvia  of  another  kind,  which 
the  land  alone  can  afford."  The  so- 
lution of  the  question  fell  to  Captain 
Cook.  It  was  undertaken  verv  ap- 
propriately in  a  repetition  of  the 
achievement  —  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  ^lobe — ^which,  by  so  calamit- 
ous an  issue,  had  raised  tiie  doubt 
He  had  gone  on  one  unfortunate 
voyage ;  he  determined  that,  if  skill 
and  ceaseless  attention  were  of  any 
avail,  he  should  not  have  another. 
He  describes  at  length  his  adjust- 
ment of  the  men's  dietary,  with  the 
provision  of  antisoorbutica  and  other 
protective  viands.  But  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fresh  provisions  and  vege- 
tables, and  with  a  continual  supply 
of  liresh  water  to  the  men,  the  most 
material  part  of  his  arrangements 
probably  was,  that  **  proper  methods 
were  taken  to  keep  their  persons, 
hammocks,  bedding,  clothes,  &c., 
constantly  clean  and  dry.  Equal  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  ship  dean  and 
dry  betwixt  decks.  Once  or  twice 
a-weekehe  was  aired  with  fires,  and 
when  this  could  not  be  done,  she  was 
smoked  with  gunpowder  mixed  with 
vin^;ar  and  water.    I  had  also  fre- 


quently a  fire  made  in  an  iron  pot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  was  of 
great  use  in  puiifyin^  the  air  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  ship;"  and  so  on. 
As  our  object  is  merely  to  afford  a 
general  notion  of  the  tendency  of 
Cook's  arrangements,  not  to  instruct 
future  circumnavigators  how  to  pre- 
serve their  m^n,  we  need  not  quote 
farther.*  He  gives,  with  becoming 
seriousness,  the  reason  for  enumerat- 
iog  the  sevoal  causes  to  which,  nn« 
der  the  care  of  Providence,  the  long- 
continued  health  of  his  crew  was 
owing;  and  he  had,  indeed,  fall 
ground  for  thankfulness  when  be 
had  to  say,  that,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  and  eighteen  days,  he 
lost  but  four  men,  and  only  one  of 
these  bv  sickness. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  these 
two  contrasted  histories,  because 
they  show  very  distinctly  what  we 
have  alreadv  referred  to— the  exist- 
ence of  sanitary  opinions  and  prac- 
tice long  before  the  existence  of  a 
school  of  sanitary  philosophers.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
potency  of  sanitary  arrangements 
IS  as  clearly  proved  as  that  bread 
nourishes  and  arsenic  kills.  The  re- 
sult of  Cook's  experiment  could  not 
but  tell  in  the  department  in  which 
he  practised  it ;  and  a  ship  in  bet 
M^jest^^s  navv  is  now  a  different 
place,  indeed,  from  that  which  8moU 
lett  described  it,  after  having  served 
in  the  navy.  Yet  that  there  should 
remain  so  much  sanitary  science  still 
latent^  affords  uncomfortable  evidence 
how  slowly  such  improvements  pene- 
trate the  crust  of  nabit— how  long 
they  may  remain  unadopted,  almost 
unknown,  until  they  are  borne  in  by 
some  great  pressure  of  public  opinion 
— until,  in  tkort,  a  row*is  raised, 
and  they  are  carried  in  the  confusion 
by  acclamation. 

An  old  case  in  point  has  proved 
useful  to  us,  moreover,  as  we  do  not 
desire  to  dwell  too  largely  on  recent 
events.  The  public  has  supped  full  of 
horrors  on  the  details  that  have  been 
so  profusely  lud  before  them  about 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  hospitals  along 
the  Bosphorus.  There  is  generally, 
however,  in  any  continuous  series  of 
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efib»0i»ie  one  ohnactaistio  mstler  dreBODgs  are  attested  to  have  been 

denoting  a  cUnua— as  tbe  wasting  seen  in  the  tank  for  sapplying  one 

on  tbe  &oe  of  a  rock  may  mark  tbe  of  the  hospitals  irith  water.    And  so 

hi^Mst  level  of  a  flood.    Soch  was  enoogh  of  this  dismal  piece  of  expe- 

the  natore  of  the  Yermin  which  ap-  rienoe.    We  leave  it,  snbjoining  mere- 

peaied  upon  oar  men  in  tbe  Bossian  ly  the  animpassioned  estimate  by  tbe 

oampaign.      Of    the    lesser   vermin  Commission  of  Sanitary  Inqaury  of  tbe 

whidi   infest   the  haman   frame   in  caoses  and  progress  of  the  disaster, 

filth  or  disease,  we  have  all  beard  and  tbe  effect  of  tbe ,  operations  of 

often   enough  —  many   of    as    may  the  Conmiisrioners  who  were  sent  oat 

have   seen  them;   some  of  as — of  in  winter  to  deal  as  best  they  ooold 

ooorae,  in  oonseqaence  of  some  oba-  with  the  difficalUes  which  they  found, 
ritabk   miBsk)n   unong.  "the   lower       ««with  regard  to  the  hospitals  at 

orders"— may  possibly  have  been  sab-  Scutari  and  Kulalee,  the  evidence  shows 

jeded  to  the  sangoinary  attacks  of  a  that  their  unexampled  mortality  arose 

aditaiy  wanderer  from  the  herd.    It  from  other  causes  beside  the  severe 

IS  annecesoary  to  estimate  the  stete  type  of  disease.    The  drains  of  the 

of  matters  by  tbe  profuse  sapply  of  hospitals  were  nothing  better  than  cess- 

the  smaller  breeds,  since  both  in  the  poolsy  through  which  the  wind  blew 

field  hospital  at  Balaklava,  and   in  sewer  air  into  the  corridors  and  wards. 

the  hospitals  on  tbe  Bospborns,  the  There  was  no  ventUation;  there  had 

Isrxe  a^  loathsome  manrot  crawled  ^^^  ^**^®   ^^   ?^  hme-waahmg;   the 

e^^bere,  and  fed  aTSie  sores  of  Ji!flJS'i^«*^«I^wSrt^^ 

the  woonded  soldiers.    A  nurse  who  ^^^^^P'^fl^!^^^ 

SrL^  ?!^J*  •'•^   ^.^  tr^ne'ri'tffiirr"^-^  of 

dmry^that  sbe  took  a  quart  of  thm  ^^  admitted  went  on  increasing;   no 

off  ope  man.     I'erhaps  it  mav  be  sanitary  improvements  were   effected, 

stated   as   a   parallel    floodmark   of  and  the   mortaUty  rose  progressivdy 

filth,  that  a  dead  horse  and  hospital  month  bj  month  as  follows  :— 

There  died  165  per  1000,  treated  fiom  November  12  to  Dsoember  9. 
"         179  "  "  December  10  to  Jaauary  6. 

"         321  "  *«  January  7  to  January  31. 

"         427  "  «  February  1  to  February  28. 


"During  the  month  of  Februaiy, 
aKhough  &e  mortality  rose  so  oonsider- 
ably,  tibe  number  of  sick  in  hospitalf  as 
wen  as  the  admissions,  had  fallen  ofl^ 
and  the  deaths  on  board  t^e  transports 
were  only  one-sizth  part  in  February  of 
what  they  were  in  January,  showing 
Uiat  thooJi^  the  army  was  becoming 
more  healthy,  the  hospitals  were   be- 


coming more  unhealthy  the  longer  th^ 
were  used. 

**  About  the  middle  of  March  the 
sanitary  improvements  in  the  hospitals 
were  commenced.  During  tbe  three 
weeks  preceding  the  17  th,  the  deaths 
were  315  per  1000  treated,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing five  periods  of  three  weeks  each, 
the  progressive  fiJl  was  as  follows : — 


There  died  144  per  1000,  treated  fiom  March  18  to  April  8. 
"         107  "  «•  April  9  to  April  29. 

«  62  •«  «  April  29  to  May  20. 

•*  48  •«  «  May  20  to  June  10.  jk 

"  22  "  "  June  10  to  June  30."        ^ 

The  question  whether  any  indivi-  partment  is  fiur  from  being  exempt 

doal  official  person,  high  or  low,  is  crom   this   necessity.     The   men   of 

bhunable  for  the  dark  side  of  this  routine,   indeed,   are    the    ordinary 

statement,  is   entirely   sunk   in   the  maohioery  with  which  statesmen  and 

mach  greater  question,  whether  any  generals  work.    The  routine,  in  ordi- 

system  is  to  blame  T    Bootine  has  got  nary  times,  goes  on  like  olockworic, 

a  deal  of  obloquy  for  it,  but  there  of  itself,  merely  requiring  periodloal 

mast  be  routine  in  the  publio  service,  winding  up  and  occasional  cleaning ; 

It  is  the  only  yna  m  whidi  the  great  and  it  does  its  business  in  a  fiur  more 

balk  of  pabltc  senrants  can  work  with  satisfactory  manner  to  ^  concerned, 

any  kind  of  safety  or  satisfiiotion  to  than  erratic  genias  could  accomplish 

their  employers ;  and  the  military  de-  it    Bat  when  oonfbsions  and  oonval- 
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eronityUieB  tomb  sttonghind 
iBiist  take  ili  maoagemeDt  —  direct- 
ing, leooDstmclaog,  or  breakiog  it 
dmrn,  if  need  be,  as  &  general  in  battle 
deab  with  the  well-trained  troops 
who  nay  have  paraded  ft>r  many  an 
onvaiyiog  year  of  peace  in  their  seve- 
ral regiments,  companies,  and  squads. 
Tliat  soeh  a  great  strong  hand  does 
not  oome  when  it  is  called  for,  is  not 
chargeable  on  rontine;  without  it, 
matters  woold  be  still  worse. 

Brother  to  rontine  in  usefulness 
and  obloquy  is  professional  etiquette, 
professional  pedantry,  or  professional 
pride,  as  people  mav  like  to  name  it 
It  goes  through  all  human  nature, 
high  and  low.  It  may  be  called  a 
mnd  enthusiasm  when  it  is  deve- 
foped  in  some  gifted  intellect,  devot- 
ing its  whole  energies  to  one  object 
of  goodness  or  duty,  which  it  deems 
to  be  its  own  special  missioo.  It 
passes  down  throu^  lower  grades  of 
ardour,  until  it  b^mes  the  conven- 
tional pride  of  aptness  in  some  pro- 
fessional or  even  mechanical  pursuit. 
Perhaps  its  humblest  known  aevelop- 
ment  was  detected  by  a  friend  of  ours 
in  overhearing  two  members  of  the 
despised  da&s.who  devote  themselves 
to  the  sweeping  of  the  streets,  pro- 
nouncing on  the  merits  of  a  departed 
brother  of  the  broom.  One  or  them 
was  clear  that  the  deceased  had  been, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a  great 
workman;  the  other,  with  critical 
discrimination,  pronounced  him  '*  ca- 
pital at  the  thickj  but  nothing  at  all 
at  the  thin** — this  latter  beiog,  it 
seems,  the  department  which  exacted 
the  greatest  quickness  of  discrimina- 
tion and  agility  of  hand. 

It  is  needless  to  ask  why;  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  .that  this  spirit  is 
in^ODstant  activity  throughout  the 
wAiug  and  doing  part  of  mankind. 
ItV  in  itself  a  useful  spirit,  speaking 
merely  of  its  humbler  shapes;  and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the 
world  could  get  on  without  it.  It 
puts  us  all  into  those  separate  grooves 
of  action  by  which  we  are  carried  to 
the  objects  of  our  special  aspirations 
and  desires — to  the  achievements  we 
would  wish  to  perform,  and  the  hon- 
ours we  would  fain  reap.  Newton 
would  not  have  cared  for  a  colonelcy 
in  the  Guards  as  the  reward  of  his 
discoveries ;  Nelson  would  have  had 


very  little  esdmataon  of  a  bishopric ; 
Samuel  Johnson  would  not  have  been 
very  proud  of  the  illustrious  office  of 
Lord  Ifayor  of  London.  The  hur- 
rahs, and  encores,  and  floral  wreaths, 
which  are  blood  and  breath  to  the 
ambitious  actress,  would  annihilate 
the  ambitious  woman  of  the  world 
who  toils  for  fashionable  leadership. 
The  genial  So^er,  who  might  have 
distiaguished  himself  in  some  depart- 
ment of  literature,  scorns  all  repute 
tiiat  does  not  rest  on  the  legitimate 
honours  of  the  taster  and  stewpan ; 
and,  standing  by  his  order,  demands 
that  cookery  shall  be  admitted  high 
in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
patriarch  of  his  school,  the  venerable 
Eustace  Ude,  was  still  more  supreme 
in  his  daims.  He  stated  in  his  intro- 
duction to  The  French  Cook,  that 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  acqnire 
the  English  language,  and  become  his 
own  interpreter,  since  he  had  been 
translated  by  one  who  may  indeed 
have  known  something  of  his  own 
profession,  being  a  geueral  officer  in 
the  army,  but  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  his,  Eustace  Ude's,  with  which 
he  had  so  audaciously  meddled.  All 
this  has  the  spirit  of  cheerful  endea- 
vour, of  effective  labour,  and  of  gen- 
eral public  usefulness  in  it  Anni- 
hilate it,  or  shift  it  from  its  natural 
place  to  some  other,  we  cannot ;  and 
the  object  that  remains  is  to  adjust 
it  to  thorough  co-operative  useful- 
ness. 

No  doubt  that  entire  isolation  from 
the  ordinary  citiasen,  of  the  soldier, 
when  embodied  for  service,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  renders 
many  adjustments  of  professional 
functions  to  army  purposes  neces- 
sary, and  renders  them  all  difficult. 
A  knot  of  men-at-arms,  with  the  usual 
swarm  of  bill-men,  archers,  and  pike- 
men,  on  an  expedition  across  the  Eng- 
lish border,  or  scouring  the  Flemish 
homesteads,  would  have  felt  a  follow- 
ing of  quartermasters,  commissaries, 
purveyors,  and  even  surgeons,  to  be 
thorough  impedimenta.  The  func- 
tions of  all  but  the  surgeon  they 
could  do  better  for  themselves.  Of 
the  surgeon,  almost  the  only  repre- 
sentative would  be  the  friar,  or  other 
religious  person  who  visited  the 
field,  to  impart  to  the  wounded  what 
medical  skill  he  possessed,  along  with 
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tbe  comolatioos  of  religim).  Bat  a 
hierarchy  of  medical  officers,  from 
a  director -general,  through  divers 
grades  of  inspectors,  to  the  regiment- 
al sm-geons  and  their  assistants, 
wonM  have  astonished  DoQglis  or 
Hotspur  about  as  thorough]?,  per- 
haps, as  a  proposal  to  establish  an 
anny  sanitary  staff. 

liiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  ez- 
tremely  difficult—and,  in  fact,  this 
difficulty  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
of  the  other  difficulties  of  our  army 
eerrioe — to  get  persons  whose  pur- 
suits are  not  combative  to  co-operate 
in  military  operations.  The  com- 
mand and  obedience,  to  which  our 
citizens  are  so  little  accustomed,  is 
the  vital  spirit  of  an  army.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  oftener 
natural)  that  it  should  extend  beyond 
the  pure  military  body  to  whatever 
other  class  conies  in  collateral  con- 
nection with  it.  The  propensity  of 
the  military  commander  is  to  brigade 
everything  over  which  he  has  power. 
It  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  impress 
on  an  old  soldier  the  existence  of 
possible  duties  which  consist  neither 
in  command  nor  obedience,  but  in 
separate  co-operation  and  individual 
action,  as  it  was  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Persian  ambassador  that  the 
Emperor  of  Hindostan  was  a  com- 
pany with  a  Board  of  Directors,  and 
a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman. 
Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance 
on  record  of  the  collateral  applicar 
tion  of  military  organisation  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Bake  of  Alva,  who,  in 
his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
embodied  tbe  liberal  damsels  who, 
from  Ume  immemoria],  have  accom- 
panied armies,  sa  that,  as  Sir  James 
Turner  describes  it,  "They  had 
tlieir  several  captainesses  and  alfieras, 
or  she  comets,  or  other  officers,  who 
kept  among  them  an  exact  disci- 
pline in  all  points  that  concerned 
their  profesuon;  they  were  divided 
into  several  squadrons,  according  to 
their  quality,  and  that  was  distin- 
guished no  otherwise  but  by  the 
difference  of  their  beauties^  faces, 
and  features."  This  was  a  carica- 
ture of  a  practice,  inveterate,  but  tO 
some  extent  necessary.  In  despotic 
countries,  where  every  man's  position 
is  adjusted  by  royal  warrant,  it  is  no 
doubt  more  easily  dealt  with  than 
among  us. 


The  position  and  fhnetions  of  the 
medical  staff  form  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  matters  to  be  adjusted 
bel^ween  the  combative  and  non- 
combative  portion  of  our  armaments, 
and  to  these  alone  shall  we  limit 
the  few  remarks  we  have  to  offer. 
There  has  been,  no  doubt,  a  sluggish 
tardiness  in  the  mind  of  the  world 
to  acknowledge  the  true  grandeur  of 
the  medical  profession,  when  duti- 
fully and  honestly  pursued :  alas  1  we 
are  all  of  us  sufficiently  conscious  of 
the  physician's  power  over  us,  when 
he  cautiously  closes  the  door  of  the 
sickroom,  and  we  watch  the  glance 
of  bis  eye  or  the  wrinkles  of  his 
mouth  for  the  faintest  reflection  of 
those  inner  thoughts,  in  which  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  may  be  al- 
ready prejudged.  But  the  caretees 
and  the  healthy  world  is  apt,  per- 
haps, to  forget  the  true  elevation  of 
the  untitled  and  unrobed  master  of 
science. 

As  to  the  army  medical  man,  per- 
haps the  earliest  notice  of  his  esti- 
mation is  in  Homer,  who  tells  of  the 
kind  anxiety  of  the  Greek  host  when 
they  found  that  j^sculapius's  son, 
Machaon,  was  wounded  by  a  random 
dart,  and  of  his  careful  removal  on 
shipboard—- 

'Ir^rgdc  yvLq  dvj'/g  iroXXuv  ivrd^to^  uXXuv. 

Passing  to  later  incidents  not  far 
from  tbe  same  place,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the  poor 
sufferers  in  the  Crimea  towards  their 
surgeons  is  unexaggerated  by  Mr. 
Bawlinson,  a  civil  engineer,  sent 
out  on  the  sanitary  commission, 
already  referred  to.  Having  been 
wounded,  he  had  to  be  surgically 
treated  in  the  front — an  opportunity 
of  observation  which  a  civilian  rarely 
obtains,  or  is  anxious  to  obtain ;  and 
he  says,  "I  can  state  that  in  that 
division  in  which  I  lay,  from  the 
officers  to  the  men,  the  medical  offi- 
cers, if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term, 
were  almost  worshipped— idolised." 

Yet  throughout  the  late  inquiries, 
now  embodied  in  so  alarming  a 
library  of  blue-books,  there  is  ever 
perceptible  a  continuous  tise^ue  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  position 
and  functions,  among  the  metHcal 
men  of  the  army,  ami  at  the  same 
time  a  demand,  on  tbe  part  of  other 
people,  for  their  performance  of  func- 
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tioiif  wUcfc  MB  wappamd  in 
waj  or  other  to  be  eoooecied  with 
tbor  deptftmenti  bat  are  not  done 
Iw  tbcn,  or  by  aaybody  dee.  The 
ciTilien  witneM  joet  quoted,  haTJog 
been  reqneated  to  ffive  hie  opinioD 
M  to  tbe  phfleotaropy,  kindneH, 
and  tkill  of  tbe  army  eiiigeooe,  eo 
fiir  as  hie  opportnnitiee  tawrht  him, 
■aid,  with  hoDeet  ferronr,  M  camiot 
fiqd  laoguage  strong  eooogh  to  ez- 
prem  what  I  thiok  of  our  Boigeooe. 
I  thoQgfat  that  they  were  labooriog 
under  eome  dtaadTantagei,  and  I  do 
not  tiiink  they  are  in  a  right  poeition 
in  a  regiment.  I  do  not  think  that 
their  feelfaigi  for  their  men  are 
oonsnited  8oflBciently.''-(Q.  3331.) 
''Their  men''  here  meane  the  men 
under  medieal  charge ;  bnt  others 
might,  with  more  strict  military 
etiquette,  talk  of  them  as  their  men 
-—and  hence  one  of  the  difficnltisBL 

ThroDghoot  the  htfge  masi  of  evi- 
denoe  beuing  on  the  snfferiDgs  and  the 
mortality  of  oar  army  in  the  Crimea, 
many  illastrations  break  oat  of  a  sen- 
sltivenesS)  and  not  a  wholesome  sen- 
sitiveness, in  the  medksal  department 
We  cannot  think  it  either  good  taste 
or  good  policy  for  the  physician  to 
compete  with  the  warrior  for  his  lau- 
rels. These  are  not  the  shape  in  which 
the  acknowledgments  either  of  his 
skill  or  of  his  coartge  should  be  wel- 
comed by  him.  The  warrior  is  a  pe- 
culiar being,  alone  and  unapproach- 
able in  the  character  of  his  career. 
OUiers  may  show  as  much  strategic 
tisiW,  as  much  couraf;e,  as  much  com- 
bativenefls  even,  but  it  all  goes  into  a 
different  claBsifioation  of  tbe  world's 
heroes.  It  may  be  true  that  the  mi- 
litary profession  is  apt  to  show  a 
haughty  and  repellant  jealou^  of 
every  attempt  to  participate  in  its 
peculiar  honours  and  nomendatnre  ; 
that  the  camp  acknowledges  no  rank 
in  the  world  but  military  rank,  within 
which  it  includes  royalty,  because  the 
monarch  is  the  head  of  the  armv.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  this  pride  and 
jealousy  are  neceesary  attributes  of 
the  army,  for  adjusting  the  soldier's 
adaptation  to  his  work,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  wherever  war  is,  there  the 
soldier  must  be  supreme.  There  is 
no  room,  no  poesibilitv  for  any  other 
authority.  Over  a  newly  captured  city 
—over  the  general  seal  of  war— the 


the 

besupfeoemltf.  Judges,  magiatrates, 
dviliani  of  all  kjndH^  incfaiding  the 
officers  who  are  military  in  name  bat 
dvilian  in  ionction,  most  be  in  his 
handL  Whatever  nomhial  rank  they 
may  hold,  therefore,  the  non-com- 
batant portion  of  an  army  nsnst  al- 
ways be  subject  to  the  combatant 
Were  a  lieutenant  in  command  of  a 
small  separate  force,  the  surgeon  most 
be  under  his  orders,  at  least  in  every 
thin^  but  the  prescriptions  he  issues 
to  his  i^tients.  As  the  Army  Sanitary 
Oommisrion  justly  say, "  That  relative 
rank  should  confer  any  nulitary  com- 
mand, is  of  course  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  no  medical  officer  would  for  one 
moment  oontend  for  an  authority  for 
which  he  is  maniiestly  not  qoalified, 
and  with  which,  even  if  quaUfied,  he 
could  not  be  invested  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service."  Sir  John 
M'Neill,  if  we  mistake  not,  entered 
life  as  an  army  surgeon*  The  field 
thus  open  to  ^m  proved  either  nn- 
coogenial,  or  too  narrow  for  his  capa- 
city, but  he  offers  in  his  evidoice  a 
morsel  of  sound  advice  to  those  who 
are  to  make  it  their  profession  and 
provision  for  life.  ''I  conodve,"  he 
says,  ''havinff  myself  a  strong  svm- 
pathy  with  &  profession,  that  their 
true  dignity  consists  in  restricting 
themaelves  to  their  professional  du- 
ties." We  can  anticipate  no  advan- 
tage either  to  the  medical  profession 
or  to  the  public  service,  by  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  following  table  of  equi- 
valents, supplied  by  a  deputy  in- 
spector-genenl  of  hospitals,  on  half- 
pay:— 

PBMIHT  TITLV.  PKOPOSXD  TITLS. 

Dlr«otor>GeneraI.     8arg«0D-Cknei«l  In  Chief. 
In.pector.G«neral   )  eorg^n-O^et^ 


of  HospitoU. 
Depatj  Inspector^ 

General  of  Uoe- 

piUU. 
Staff  8arg«0D,  lit 

Clan. 
Staff  Surgeon,  8d 

ClaM,  and  Regi- 
mental Surgeon. 
Aislatant  Surgeon 

(abore  fire  yean* 

eerrlee). 
Anistant  Sargeon 

(under  five  years* 

praetlce). 


Suxgeon-Brlgadler. 
Surgeon  LleuL-GoIonel. 
.  Surgeon-Mi^or. 


Surgeon-Captain. 


Surgeon-Lieutenant. 


We  are  not  reconciled  to  the  hank- 
ering of  the  sargeon  after  the  soldiered 
peculiar  distinctions,  when  we  see  at- 
tempts made  to  estabUsh  a  parallel  in 
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the  mffiHi  ud  eondud  of  Ite  two 
ehflM&  "  I  ooDBlder/'  myB  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith,  «tbftt  the  danger  to 
whidi  an  officer  is  ezpoaed  dnriDg  a 
severe  epidemic  io  the  West  Indies, 
is  greater  than  the  danger  that  a  man 
is  exposed  to  in  war."  Whooandoabt 
the  hu^  ftmd  of  eonrage,  both  aoti^ 
and  paflsive,  that  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
medical  profession  ?  Bat  is  there  only 
one  form  of  reward  for  every  kind 
of  courage  ?  St  Frands,  Thomas-^- 
Becket,  Lather,  Latimer,  Howard 
in  the  dnngeons,  and  Mnneo  Park 
among  the  Africans,  all  ^owed  a 
oouage  of  which  it  were  difficult  to 
define  the  bonnds;  bat  woald  any 
of  them  have  thoaght  that  all  its 
aims  were  lost  b^nse  they  are 
reHoaed  a  pair  of  epaolets,  and  the 
distinction  of  so  many  shots  over 
their  coffins?  We  cannot  conceive 
that  it  woold  do  jostioe  to  the 
eoorage  with  which  a  man  of  expe- 
rience and  learning  deliberately  de^ 
votes  health  and  lile  to  the  fnlfiiment 
of  the  noble  duty  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  othera,  that  his  merit  should 
be  weighed  in  the  same  balance  with 
that  of  the  high-epirited,  thoughtless 
youth,  who  is  the  first  to  leap  into 
the  ditdi  or  mount  the  parapet  The 
spot  where  the  solder's  glory  can  be 
gained,  is  often  far  from  that  where 
the  zealous  military  surgeon  is  reap- 
ing lti&  The  Oommissioners,  refers 
xjng  to  those  honours  which  can  only 
be  conferred  for  service  in  the  fkce  of 
the  enemy,  say :  *^  But  the  most  ardu- 
ous and  liie  most  dangerous  services 
of  medical  officers  are  not  always,  even 
m  war,  rendered  before  the  enemy. 
They  have  to  strive  with  an  enemy 
more  dangerous  than  man.  In  th»  al* 
most  j>estilential  wards  of  Scutari,  the 
exertions  were  more  continuous,  the 
dangers  were  greater,  and  the  honours 
and  rewards  to  be  obtamed  were 
fewer,  than  at  the  fit>nt  before 
SebasU^l  The  mortali^  of  the 
medical  offioera  at  Scatari  was  not 
much  exceeded  by  that  of  the  com- 
batant officeiB  in  the  army  of  the 
Orlmeft;  but  the  survivors  are  de- 
barred from  receiving  those  honours 
whidi,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
*  more  than  either  rank  or 


In   fact,  there  are  some  grounds 
far  Hiiaking  that  the  medical  depart^ 
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ment  is  already  eramped  by  too  dose 
an  analogy  to  the  combative  in  the 
gradation  of  ranks.  Look  at  the  dif^ 
ferenoe  of  natural  function  between 
a  suf^erior  and  inferior  officer,  and  a 
superior  and  inferior  physician.  In 
the  former  case  the  captain  commands 
his  company  of  one  hundred,  the  coU 
onel  commands  ten  companies,  mak- 
ing his  thousand,  and  so  upwards  to 
the  commander-in-diief;^the  charac- 
ter and  responsibility  of  the  functions 
rapidly  rismg  with  the  rise  in  rank. 
In  the  medi<»l  world  the  family  phy- 
sician or  the  apothecary  attends  to 
the  teething  of  the  children,  to  the 
coughs  and  stomach -complaints,  to 
the  occasional  sprains  and  cut  fingera 
When  a  critical  case  of  typhus  or 
erynpelas  occurs,  the  superior  officer 
is  called  for  in  the  shape  of  the  emi- 
nent consulting,  physioian ;  If  some 
critical  operation  in  trepanning  or 
amputation  is  necessary,  he  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  celebrated  operathig 
surgeon.  Bat  in  the  army  service^ 
where  the  established  fbnction  of 
each  rank  is  to  have  command  over 
those  of  inferior  rank,  the  adaptation 
of  the  several  grades  in  medical  and 
surgical  science  to  their  proper  exi* 
gendes  is  entirely  lost  The  physi* 
dan's  progress  upwards  in  his  pro** 
fisflslon  must  all  be  through  practice ; 
but  when  he  rises  above  the  position 
of  regimental  surgeon  in  the  army,  he 
▼irtually  leaves  this  test  of  progrees 
behind  him.  Thus  the  performance 
of  the  most  critioal  operations  falls  tb 
the  regimental  surgeon  and  his  as^ 
sistant,  the  youngest  members  of  the 
medical  hierarohy— ^ma^y  of  those  in 
the  Crimea,  according  to  the  evidence 
on  the  point,  were  mere  boys ;  while 
it  is  the  function  of  some  dignified 
and  veteran  inspector  to  notice  whe- 
ther a  bit  of  orange-peel  is  left  on  an 
hospital  floor,  or  whether  the  requi- 
dtions  are  accurately  recorded,  and 
the  case-books  righUy  kept  Thus, 
under  the  present  system,  it  seems 
extremdy  difficult  to  find  fhnctions 
and  revrards  for  professional  talent 
in  the  army.  A  man  there  may  be 
a  great  pbydcian  or  surgeon,  and  a 
blessing  to  his  r^^ent,  but  he  can- 
not rise  from  his  humble  sphere  but 
to  undertake  fhncttons  on  which  his 
talents  are  wuted,  or  for  whidi  they 
may  not  be  suited.    In  lie  permanent 
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nOitary  bospitak  there  eie  opporte- 
nities  for  men  of  profeBBional  abil- 
ity, bat  these  cao  absorb  bat  a  small 
namber.  And  eren  the  iospecting  and 
other  work  of  the  ordinary  seaiors 
caD,  we  woold  sappose,  give  work  to 
bat  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
rise  in  rank  by  seniority.  Where  ele- 
yation  is  Tirtaally  a  removal  oot 
of  the  true  theatre  of  osefolnesB,  of 
ooorse  there  will  be  no  strong  case 
Ibr  breaking  through  the  CAsy  and 
nataral  gradation  by  seniority.  If, 
indeed,  a  man  has  talent  enoagh  for 
the  performance  of  his  regimental 
datiestit  woold  be  scant  jastice  to 
deny  to  him  that  rank  which  he  can 
also  fill  as  welU  becaose  there  is  some 
other  person  who  could  perform  some 
higher  professional  function  still, 
were  ih&e  any  such  in  existence. 
How  this  mast  all  tend  to  depress 
military  talent  and  eneigy  in  the 
army,  may  be  too  easily  seen.  On 
the  di£Scnlty  of  bringing  promotion 
by  selection  to  bear  on  professional 
merit,  we  take  the  following  remarks 
by  a  surgeon  of  hussars,  Dr.  Henry 
Mapleton— they  look  like  truth  and 
good  sense.  **  No  man  deserres  pro- 
motion more  than  the  quiet  unaa- 
saming  man  who  will  get  up  at 
sight  and  go  to  the  side,  readily  and 
without  murmur,  with  kindness  and 
humanity  in  all  bis  acts,  but  who 
will  not  perhaps  write  a  good  repwt  : 
sAd  my  experience  of  the  profession 
is,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
best  practical  men  are  the  worst  at 
making  reports.  Yet  this  man  will 
rarely  be  brought  to  the  special  notice 
of  the  Director-General  for  promo- 
tion out  of  his  turn;  but  another, 
who  writes  well  and  practices  badly, 
wilL**— (Q.4568.|  There  has  hitherto, 
however,  been  out  slight  occasion 
for  conndering  the  best  criterion  for 
special  promotion,  since  there  seem 
to  have  been  but  rare  infringements 
on  the  seniority  system.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Beport  before  us 
is  occupied  with  explanations  how 
the  promotion  by  seniority  is  adjusted 
to  practical  possibility,  since  army 
surgeons  die  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  man  next  to  the  vacated  place 
may  be  fifteen  thousand  miles  away 
from  it  The  arrangements  made  for 
adjusting  the  claims  of  all,  may  be  in 
leality  umple,  like  those  of  the  great 
bank  and  railway  clearing  houses  in 


London,  but  the  details  appear  to  the 
uninitiated  yery  coraplioatea. 

How  very  necessary  the  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority  is  in  the  army 
medical  department,  and  how  very 
heavy  a  bu-den  this  necessity  Is,  are 
both  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
form  by  promotions  made  upon  other 
g[rounds  in  the  Russian  war— promo- 
tions which  could  not  be  avoided 
without  scandal.  It  appears  that 
these  promotionB  upheaved  a  stratum 
of  other  medical  oflScers  away  from 
the-  scene  of  action,  who  would  have 
reason  to  complain  that  they  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the 
prizes.  It  is  explained  that  when 
such  promotions  were  made,  the 
DirectorGeneral,  following  a  prac- 
tice which  had  perhaps  been  estab- 
lished when  instances  of  special  pro- 
motion were  extremely  rare,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  promote  the. 
medical  officers  who  had  been  passed 
over,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  special 
promotions.  "Thus  many  medieal 
officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  or  skill  during 
the  war  in  the  East,  or  who  had 
served  continuously  through  all  the 
hardships  and  dangers  incidental  to 
those  campaigns,  were  rewarded  by 
promotion,  irrespective  of  seniority; 
and  their  seniors,  who^  being  in 
Australia  or  elsewhere  during  the 
same  period,  had  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunity of  distinction,  woold  likewise 
be  promoted,  to  compensate  them  for 
their  ill  fortune." 

It  is  clear  that  the  OommissionerB 
are  at  a  loss  to  solve  the  difficolties 
in  the  way  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army; 
they  think  <<a  limited  number  of 
good-service  pensions  to  the  officeta 
most  distinguished  by  their  seal  and 
efficiencv  is  due  to  the  departmeot, 
and  will  act  as  a  wholesome  stimolna 
to  its  members.'^  Pensions  and  re- 
tiring allowances  are  useful  and 
valuable  things;  their  special  usefid- 
nesB  is  the  inducement  they  giva 
to  broken-down  and  superannuated 
public  servants  to  retire,  and  let  the 
public  business  go  on  unburdened  by 
their  troublesome  adhesion  to  func- 
tions which  they  cannot  perform. 
But  these  are  not  the  stimalaDta 
which  ^uide  aspiring  young  men  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  or  urge  on 
earnest  and  energetic  adepts  ito  seek 
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ilB  higlier  distiQeOoM.  Oo  one  snb- 
Btaotttl  point  only  do  the  OommiB- 
nonoB  appear  to  find  a  way  of  bene- 
fitlog  the  army  sorgeon  in  his  present 
positioii;  it  IB  the  simple  nnequivo- 
eal  altematiye  of  raising  his  pay.  No 
one  will  deny  that  he  foUy  deserves 
this.  It  wilt  make  him  more  com- 
fortable and  respectable  daring  his 
years  of  monotony  or  dradgery ;  bat 
It  will  not  iodace  him  to  coltivate  his 
eapadtiea  for  the  higher  departments 
of  a  sendee  which  affords  him  so  faint 
a  chance  of  finding  exercise  for  them. 
Goapled  with  this  saggestion  is 
anoUier,  which  casts  a  melancholy 
shadow  on  the  fatare  of  the  army 
medical  officer.  ''We  moat  also 
add,"  the  Commissioners  say,  "that 
we  consider  compnlaory  retirement 
at  rizt^-five  years  of  age  for  the  in- 
spectorial ranks,  and  fifty-five  years 
of  age  for  the  ezecntive  ranks,  is 
abM^ately  necessary  for  the  effidency 
of  the  service.^'  So  that,  at  the  age 
when  the  aspiring  members  of  other 
protesBicws  often  only  begin  to  strive 
for  its  highest  honoar8»  the  medical 
officer  most  leave  the  field,  and 
dther  recommence  the  world  again, 
or  content  himself  in  half-pay  ob- 
Bcority  and  aselessoess. 

It  ma^  sound  like  the  extremity  of 
Utopianism,  bat  we  cannot  help,  as 
at   i^esent  advised,   laanching    the 

r'  ion,  that  it  woold  be  better  for 
medical  profession  and  all  others 
ocmeenied,  if,  instead  of  medical 
officers  being  created  and  oontinoed 
as  an  appendage  to  particular  branches 
of  the  pablio  service,  there  were  a 
separate  medical  department,  con- 
BBting  of  all  the  medicAl  men  in  the 
poblio  service,  firom  which  each 
branch  might  be  supplied  according 
to  its  needs.  The  army  and  the  navy 
sorgeon  coold  thus  have  the  whole 
medical  promotion  in  the  pablic 
service  before  their  eyea  When 
scientific  professional  men  of  very 
considerable  standinff  have  been 
tempted  oat  of  the  lucrative  walks 
of  professional  life,  into  some  public 
office  wh^e  their  knowledge  is  re- 
qaired,  it  has  often  been  noticed  that 
thdr  want  of  business  aptitude  or 
experience  almost  neutralises  their 
BcienUfio  skilL  But  if  tiiey  had 
spent  their  early  years  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  gradoallv  foood  their 
way  np  to  the  more  laomtive  civil 


appointment,  they  would  probably 
have  been  competent  men  of  business 
as  well  as  of  science.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  many  new 
medical  offices  of  more  or  less  im- 
pwtance  have  been  connected  with 
the  boards  of  lunacy,  the  poor- 
law,  the  administration  of  prisons, 
the  oollection  of  national  vital  statis- 
tics, and  the  inspection  of  fkctories 
and  mines.  There  are  other  Govern- 
ment departments  in  which  medical 
science  would  be  valuable,  and  in 
son^tvof  those  where  it  is  already  em- 
ploved  it  ooght  to  have  a  higher  place 
and  a  more  influential  voice  than  it 
has.  Respectable  members  of  the 
profession  have  lately  been  oomplain- 
inir  that  it  has  not  its  legitimate 
influence  in  the  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  country.  Instead 
of  such  organic  changes  for  the  special 
benefit  and  distinction  of  the  profes- 
sion as  they  sometimes  demand,  we 
think  their  aid  will  be  more  legiti* 
mately  obtained  if  the  State  draw 
liberally  on  the  profesnon  for  all 
those  members  whom  it  can  effec- 
tively employ  in  the  public  service : 
then  by  degrees  would  the  profession 
grow  into  its  ^gitimate  infloenoe  and 
usefulness. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  sani- 
tarjf  department  as  among  those 
which  already  absorb  medical  science, 
because,  as  yet,  it  is  but  partially 
and  imperfectly  developed.  That  a 
thorough  ^tem  of  sanitary  organisa- 
tion will  be  extended  to  the  army, 
after  evidence  so  overwhebning,both  of 
the  good  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing,, 
and  of  the  disasters  which  our  troops 
have  endured  in  its  absence,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Having  before  us  the 
great  object  of  pleading  the  soldier's 
claim  for  whatever  aids  to  health 
and  vitalitv  science  has  given  to  the 
world,  we  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary at  present  to  enter  on  the  de- 
tails of  sanitary  science,  reserving  it 
for  an  early  occasion  to  ofier  to  our 
readers  a  sucoinot  account  of  its  esta- 
blished  results,  and  a  description  of 
the  shapes  in  which  these  may  be- 
eome  available,  whether  to  the  sol- 
dier or  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  think  that  both 
in  the  army  and  in  other  departments, 
the  chief  instrumentality  in  sanitar^ 
orsai^tion  most  fall -to  the  medi- 
oaT  profession.    True,  they  are  not 
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tbe  antbon  of  the  scienoe,  and  are 
not  reputed  to  hare  given  it  any 
cordial  welcome  or  aasiBtance.  The 
fboctione  to  which  the  phyeician  and 
sargeon  have  hitherto  oeen  trained, 
have  been  those  of  coring  dieeases 
and  healing  wonnds.  No  one  feels  a 
natural  prepoesesBion  at  firBt  sight 
ftxr  something  that  is  to  supersede 
his  sdenoe,  and  accomplish  the  object 
of  his  labours  by  other  means.  With- 
oat  any  ill  feeling  to  the  world, 
the  votary  of  the  coring  art  has  his 
heart's  affections  on  difficult  ai^  in- 
structive ''  cases  ;"  and  the  humane 
hospital-surgeon  will  feci  a  private 
sorrow  in  contemplating  an  array  of 
empty  wards.  The  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army  has  endured  some 
obloquy,  because  its  surgical  offi- 
oenl  have  not  also  been  sanitary 
officers.  But  the  fanction  was  out  of 
the  routine  of  their  duties,  and  there 
was  no  warrant  or  authority  for  the 
undertaking  if  they  desired  it.  No 
doubt,  as  sir  James  Hall  explains  it, 
^he  regimental  or  inspecting  surgeon 
would  have  something  to  eay  about 
i;he  salubrity  of  quarters  or  the  site 
•  of  an  intrenchment,  vet  these  are 
fooctions  merely  incidental  to  the 
•staple  duty  of  such  an  officer  among 
the  sick  and  wounded.  They  are 
not  functions  in  which  he  has  either 
;  power  or  responsibility ;  and  it  de 
pends  on  his  relations  with  the  offi- 
cers in  command,  whether  any  sug- 
gestions he  makes  will  be  listened  to. 
In  private  life,  indeed,  the  consulting 
physician,  whofie  patient  calls  him  in 
for  an  opinion  on  the  draini^  of 
his  bouse,  or  an  analysis  of  the 
water  in  the  pump,  or  even  for  his 
views  about  the  neighbouring  fen 
or  graveyard,  might  not  feel  grati- 
fied by  the  compliment  so  paid  to 
his  enlightened  views,  and  bis  ad- 
vancement with  the  spirit  of  the 
ag&  The  sanitarv  function  has  yet 
to  be  defined  and  adjusted.  How 
readily  it  may  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  medical  officer,  was  shown  some 
years  ago,  through  an  ingenious  ad- 
justment which  at  once  created  the 
transformation  on  shipboard.  The 
mortality  among  Qovernment  emi- 
grants to  distant  colonies,  and  among 
penal  transportees  to  Australia,  had 
become  alarming.  It  was  suggested 
tiiat  the  shortest  remedy  was  to  pay 
for  their  passage,  not  l^  the  number 


shipped,  but  by  the  number  deliver- 
ed alive.  The  contractors  now  took 
an  altered  view  of  the  terms  of  their 
contract :  formerlv  it  had  been  to 
supply  so  nrach  ship  room  and  pro- 
visions, now  it  was  a  contract  to 
keep  people  alive,  fortified  by  a  pen- 
alty on  each  death.  The  surgeon, 
instead  of  merely  physicking  the  sick 
and  treating  sores  and  wounds,  was 
converted  into  a  sanitary  officer,  who 
looked  keenly  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  ship,  the  salubrity  of  the  food, 
and  even  the  habits,  generally,  of 
the  passengers,  as  promotive  of  health 
or  of  disease.  They  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  deteriorate  thehr  con- 
dition ;  it  was  equivalent  to  allowiiig 
them  to  cheat  the  contractor.  A 
signal  decrease  in  the  mortality  of 
such  passengm  was  the  result 

The  i)ractical  conclusion  of  the 
Commiseioners  on  this  point  iswell 
put  in  the  following  short  statement : 
^  In  civil  life,  sanitary  science  as  yet 
is  neither  much  studied  nor  widely 

S>read,  nor  has  the  value  of  its  prao- 
cal  application  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditk)ns  of  life  obtained  any  very  ge- 
neral acquiescence.  While  the  ten- 
dency to^  fuse  together  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  sui^gery  has  thrown 
almost  the  whole  practice  of  the 
country  (except  that  of  the  great 
towns)  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
practitioner,  a  subdivision  of  labour 
of  another  kind  has  simnltaneooaly 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  medical 
profession*  The  study  of  sanitary 
science  has  been  taken  up  as  a  spe- 
cialty, and  the  field  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  mass  of  the  profession, 
to  be  exclnnvely  occupied  by  those 
who  so  study  it.  The  names  of  those 
eminent  in  either  branch  are  per- 
fectlv  well  known  to  the  public,  who 
employ  the  one  or  the  other  accord- 
ing as  they  want  individual  sickness 
treated  or  public  sickness  prevented. 
It  is  rare  to  send  for  the  health  offi- 
cer to  treat  sickness,  or  to  employ 
the  eminent  practising  physician  or 
surgeon  to  drain  a  town  or  to  guard 
a  district  against  the  approach  of 
cholera.  The  fusion  between  the 
medical  and  surgical  specialties  is  in 
the  army  mediw  department  even 
more  complete  than  in  the  cML  pro- 
fession ;  and  if  efficient  sanitary  offi- 
cers are  to  be  obtained,  it  will  be  hy 
the  eooonngemeDt  cUktei  by  Qo- 
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Teroinent  to  the  anny  medioal  offi- 
cers to  make  themaelTes  thoronghly 
niBsters  of  the  qwcialties  of  that 
branch  of  the  medical  art,  and  its 
practical  application." 

They  propose  that  a  special  Bani- 
taiy  officer  ahonld  be  attached  to  the 
QoartermaBter  -  Generars  department 
of  every  army  in  the  field.  As  the 
watcher  over  all  preveotible  causes 
(^  disease  or  death,  the  fanctions  of 
gach  an  officer  will  range  beyond 
drainage  and  ventilation,  and  even 
the  BsJabrity  of  the  foods  and  liquors. 
As  a  brief  sommary  of  the  elements 
of  morbid  evil  permitted  to  operate 
imon  our  force  in  the  Crimea,  we 
shall  take  from  the  report  of  McNeill 
and  Talloch  a  paragraph,  of  which 
we  have  no  doabt  the  terms  were 
weQ  weighed  and  carefully  revised 
before  the  document  was  issued. 
Obeerving  that  the  returns  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality  relate  to  matters 
beyond  Ihe  region  of  their  inquiry, 
th^  say,  ''But  the  mortality  in  the 
Crimea  has  been  too  remarkable  not 
to  excite  a  strong  desire  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  its  causes.  The  medical 
evidence  appears  conclusive  against 
attributing  it  to  anything  pecdiarly 
ui&vouraole  in  the  climate;  and  all 
the  officers,  of  whatever  rank  or 
profession,  whom  we  examined,  re- 
fiored  to  overwork,  improper  diet, 
exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  with 
deficient  shelt^,  inadequate  clothing, 
and  defective  boots,  as  the  causes  of 
disease.  Some  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
peared to  attribute  greater  influence 
to  <me  of  these  causes,  some  to  an- 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  mortality  was  the  effect,  not  of 
anyone  cause  apart  from  the  others, 
bat  of  a  combination  of  the  whole." 

Let  us  count  one  of  these  causes 
of  mortality,  the  *^  overwork,"  among 
the  aacrifioes  ohe^fully  and  heroically 
made  by  the  soldier:  there  was  an 
end  to  be  gained  by  it  which  neither 
quartermaster  nor  commissary  could 
Mhieve.  We  had  a  wide-extended 
front  and  a  thin  line,  and  overwork 
must  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
nwnbers.  But  the  other  causes  were 
deficiencies  in  things  due  to  the  sol- 
dier—  due  by  our  engagement  with 
him  to  go  where  he  went  to  fight  our 
battles;   and  the  bargain  was  not 


kept  with  him.  We  shall  say  no 
more  on  a  matter  which  we  thor- 
oughly di^eusded  while  it  was  yet 

In  conclusion,  let  us  drop  for  the 
reader's  consideration  a  few  thoughts 
upon  the  question,  whether  it  is  de- 
cent and  just,  wise  and  generous,  that 
our  country  should  be  given  to  the 
practice  of  maligning  the  mass  of  its 
soldiery  as  a  kind  of  pariah  class, 
when  estimated  with  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  British  empire.  It  is 
true  that  we  uphold  their  fame  in  all 
comparison  with  foreign  troops.  They 
are  the  only  men  who  will  stand  to 
be  cut  down  at  their  post ;  they  are 
the  only  troops  who  can  be  trusted 
in  lines  against  columns,  or  who  can 
be  handled  in  small  detachments 
dose  to  a  hostile  army.  Dupin  cri- 
ticiaes  as  a  peculiar  nationality  the 
superb  arrogance  with  which  our 
statesmen  and  generate  have  ever 
spoken  of  anxiTiaries  and  foreign 
mercenaries  when  enga^  in  the 
same  operations  with  British  troops, 
eomparmg  their  combination  to  the 
mixing  of  gold  with  the  baser  metals. 
Of  late  years  the  national  boast  has 
been  better  grounded  than  ever.  Our 
standing  and  fame  among  the  nationA 
of  the  earth,  though  it  may  have 
many  substantial  foundations,  has  in 
late  trials  and  difficulties  been  upheld 
chiefly  by  the  soldier.  And  jet,  at 
home  among  ourselves,  he  is  still 
spoken  of  as  the  bkick  sheep  of  our 
family.  It  was  predicted  that  when 
the  Russian  war  ceased,  and  a  large 
portion  of  our  army  was  disband^l, 
crime  would  immediately  increase. 
It  did  not  In  the  interval  between 
the  two  wars,  the  Kussian  and  the 
Sepoy,  the  number  of  criminals  con- 
tinued steadily  to  decrease.  How* 
ever  the  survivors  of  that  long  stem 
conflict,  in  which  the  enemy  was  not 
the  most  formidable  destroyer,  be- 
stowed themselves,  it  was  not  by 
becoming  tenants  of  the  jails.  In 
one  shape,  however,  their  conduct 
taught  an  unpleasant  lesson  :  the 
disbanded  did  not  come  forward  on 
the  new  emergency,  and  raw  re* 
emits  had  to  be  sent  to  India. 
Hence  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
our  enlistments  bring  in  high-spir- 
ited  thoughUesB  youths,  with   little 


•  See  **  The  Crimean  Beport  and  Chelsea  Inquiry^'  in  the  Number  for  July  1866. 
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notion  of  the  actaal  soldier's  life 
and  straggles;  that  when  these 
oome  upon  them,  the  natural  oonr- 
age,  endaranoe,  and  datifal  feel- 
ing of  their  race,  sup^Mrted  by  a 
powerful  system  of  discipline,  make 
them  go  through  with  what  they 
have  engaged  for;  but  that  when 
they  hare  endured  *a)l,  and  find  how 
small  the  reward  is  in  any  shape — 
position,  repute,  or  pecuniary  recont- 
pense — they  are  not  inclined  to  re- 
some  the  same  career.  We  believe 
that  the  hard  trials  and  the  varietv 
of  occupations  improved  to  usefnt- 
ness  by  the  strict  diBcipline  kept  up, 
converted  many  of  the  raw  recruits 
who  had  been  taken  to  the  Crimea 
into  very  valuable  men  for  some  de- 
partments of  civil  dut^  when  they 
were  disbanded,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  some  of  them  are  thus 
occupying  positions  of  permanent 
usefulness,  and  reaping  better  re- 
wards than  any  that  awaited  them  in 
the  service. 

When  people  ^peak  of  enlistment 
as  the  proper  refuge  for  all  the  worth- 
less scamps  of  the  community,  they 
are  but  repeating  a  scandal  long  ago 
affixed  upon  our  army  by  Act  of 
Parliament  In  the  recruiting  Acta 
of  Queen  Anne,  justices  of  peace  are 
authorised  to  impress  into  the  ser- 
vice "such  able-tx>died  men  as  do 
not  exercise  some  lawful  calling  or 
employment,  or  have  not  some  other 
lawful  and  sufficient  support  and 
maintenance."  In  the  early  days  of 
Methodism,  a  dergymsn  of  that  per- 
suasion, named  Nelson,  was  forcibly 
enlisted  at  Halifax  as  a  person 
''having  nokwful  calling  or  employ- 
ment."* 

It  became  the  practice  in  these 
enlistments  to  certify  that  the  recruits 
had  no  visible  means  of  livelihood; 
and  it  is  under  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  definition  that  Sergeant 
Kite,  in  Farquhar*s  Recruiting  CJ^cer, 
secures  a  collier,  because  "may  it 
please  vour  worship,  this  man  has 
no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  for  he 
works  under  ground."  Burnett  said 
of  the  Act  when  first  adopted,  <'If 
well  numaged,  it  will  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  nation,  since  by  this 
means  it  will  be  delivered  from  many 
vicious  and  idle  persons  who  are  bo- 


oome  a  burden  to  their  country.** 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  sweep 
into  the  army  every  blackguard  in 
and  out  of  jail,  and  it  became  habitnal 
to  suspend  tin  punishments  of  atro- 
cious oflfenders,  and  enlist  them ;  so 
that  to  be  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
to  be  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions, were  but  two  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  object,  enjoying  a 
common  infamy.  In  the  Gentle- 
man*»  Magazine  for  April  1744,  there 
appears  the  following  highly  satis- 
factory  statement  of  the  working 
of  the  Act :  '^A  general  press  began 
for  recruiting  his  majesty*s  r^- 
ments  and  manning  the  fleet,  when 
upwards  of  one  thousand  men  were 
secured  in  the  several  jails  of  London 
and  Westminster,  being  allowed  6d. 
a-head  per  diem  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land-tax,  who  examine 
them,  and  send  those  awav  that  are 
found  fit  for  his  majesty's  serviee. 
The  same  method  was  taken'  in  each 
county."  This  species  of  recruiting, 
with  variations,  was  continued  so 
longj  that  Grose,  in  his  Military 
Antiquities^  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  practice  in  1780  :  **  All 
the  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  vaga- 
bonds in  the  environs  of  London,  too 
lame  to  run  away,  or  too  poor  to 
bribe  the  parish  officers,  were  appre- 
hended ana  delivered  over  as  sokliera 
to  the  regiments  quartered  in  the 
towns  and  villages  where  these  ban- 
ditti had  hved.  The  pressed  men 
deserted,  nor  did  the  reffiments  on 
which  they  were  imposed  take  the 
least  pains  to  prevent  their  escape  or 
to  retake  them,  as  they  justly  con- 
sidered bebg  thus  made  the  com* 
panions  of  thieves  and  robbers  a 
most  grievous  and  cruel  insult,  and 
loudly  complained  of  it  as  such  to 
their  officers."  The  legacy  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  these  unworthy  acts  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of 
last  century  is  found  in  the  tradi- 
tional taint  still  attachinp;  to  the 
soldier's  life  ~  a  taint  which  makes 
those  who  would  cheerfully  give 
their  sons  as  an  honourable  sacri- 
fice to  their  country,  lament  it  as 
they  would  a  crime  when  they  hear 
that  a  youth  has  '*  listed."  It  is  the 
traditional  result  of  this  policy  that 
has  seemed  to  justify  a  xespectable 


*  Mabshall'b  ffiataricat  Delaib  relative  to  the  MOUasry  Force^  &a,  p.  29. 
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vriter  of  the  present  a|^  Dr.  Wade, 
in  Q)eaking  or  the  British  soldier  in 
terms  which  are  a  heavy  scandal  to 
the  ooontry.  In  his  History  of  the 
Middle  and  Woriang  Olaseee  he 
sajs :  '*  The  army  is  mostly  filled  from 
the  same  causes  which  fill  the  jails 
and  honses  of  correction;  it  is  not 
ehoioe,  bnt  necessit;^,  which  compels 
men  to  enlist  therein.  Havioff  lost 
their  character,  or  contracted  habits 
of  idleness  and  improTidenoe  which 
exdade  them  from  the  better  paid 
walks  of  dvil  indnstry,  they  are  con- 
strained to  devote  themselves  to  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  military  life.*' 
It  mi^t  perhaps  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine by  rigid  law  that  there  is  any 
sphere  of  nsefnlness  from  which  the 
reformed  ofifender  shonld  be  excluded. 
Bat»  £Bjr  from  making  the  army  the 
general  refage  for  o&oders,  reformed 
4)r  nnrefonned,  we  woold  hold  that, 
n^  to  the  Chnrch,  it  ought  to  be 
ooonted  the  last  profession  in  which 
otfieoders  stained  by  dishonesty  or 
other  degrading  crimes  can  secore  a 
welooma 

While  the  process  of  degradation 
WB8  going  on,  the  sagacions  Defoe 
uttered  in  his  own  rough  flexion  some 
remarks,  which  came  close  to  truth 
and  Bonndness  on  the  point  «  Why," 
he  says,  ''are  jails  rummaged  for 
male&ctors,  and  the  Mint  and  prisons 
for  debtors?  The  war  is  an  employ- 
ment of  honour,  and  suffers  some 
scandal  in  having  men  taken  from 
the  gdlows,  and  immediately,  from 
villains  and  housebreakers,  made 
gentlemen  soldiers.  If  men  wanted 
employment,  and  consequently  bread, 
this  would  never  be.  Any  man  would 
carry  a  musket  rather  than  starve, 
and  wear 'the  Queen's  cloth,  or  any- 
body's cloth,  rather  than  go  naked, 
and  live  in  rags  and  want  It  is  plain 
the  nation  is  full  of  people,  and  it  is 
as  plain  our  people  have  no  particular 
aversion  to  the  war,  but  they  are  not 
poor  enough  to  go  abroad.  It  is  pov- 
aty  makes  men  soldiers,  and  drives 
cowards  into  the  armies:  and  the 
difficulty  to  get  Englishmen  to  list  is 
because  they  live  in  plenty  and  ease ; 
and  he  that  can  earn  20s.  a-week  at 
an  easy  steady  employment,  must  be 
drunk  or  mad  when  he  lists  for  a 


soldier,  to  be  knocked  o'  the  head  for 
3s.  6d.  arweek."* 

This,  as  we  si^,  comes  dose  to  the 
point  Frankly,  we  would  have  the 
entire  condition  of  the  common  soldier 
uplifted  in  the  social  scale,  by  the  ex* 
penditure  necessary  to  produce  that 
result  If  we  are  told  that  this  may 
cost  the  nation  two  or  three  millions, 
the  answer  is,  that  they  would  be  well 
expended.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
say  that  the  army  is  not  a  mercenary 
profession.  This  argument  may  be 
decorously  employed  by  those  who 
receive,  bnt  not  by  those  who  give. 
The  parson  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
parish  are  not  perhaps  mercenary, 
and  yet  if  each  have  not  a  good  hous& 
and  clean  linen,  with  the  means  of 
educating  his  fiimily,  the  usefulness 
of  his  functions  will  be  impaired,  and 
the  position  of  his  children  will  sink 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  may  be 
truly  urged  that  our  troops  cost  more 
by  the  head  than  any  other  troops  in 
the  world,  but  yet  it  is  notorious  that 
in  scarcely  any  other  country  is  the 
sddier  so  far  below  the  level  of  the 
other  citizen.  Until  he  reaches  a 
position  corresponding  to  what  he 
holds  in  other  nations,  we  maintain 
that  the  expenditure  assigned  to  him 
is  insufficient  From  the  constitution 
and  habits  of  this  country— especially 
from  our  way  of  dealing  with  the 
army^money  is  the  sole  means  by 
which  the  amendment  can  be  accom- 
plished. We  have  ceased  to  be  in 
any  way  a  feudal  people — ^we  buy  all 
services  in  hard  cash — and  we  must 
pay  what  they  are  worth,  instead  of 
attempting,  through  the  flaunting 
recruiting-sergeant  at  the  gin-house 
door,  to  obtiun  them  by  a  combina- 
tion of  fraud  and  force. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many 
kind  and  judicious  details  of  improve- 
ment suggested  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners will  materially  improve  the 
soldier's  condition.  They  come  in  a 
shape  that  cannot  be  resisted.  Their 
tenor  forcibly  reminds  us  of  one  whose  • 
latter  days  would  have  been  gbidden- 
ed  had  he  lived  to  see  the  great  object 
of  his  life  placed  in  such  a  train 
for  practical  accomplishment.  Many 
readers  will  anticipate  the  name  of 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  Inspector  of  Mili- 


*  Marshall's  Hist  DetaOa,  p.  22. 
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tary  HosintalB,  \h&  antlior  of  the  work 
to  which  we  have  occasionally  refer- 
red, and  of  other  works  devoted  to 
the  grievanoes  of  the  soldier,  and  their 
remedy.  In  the  following  brief  em- 
phatic remark  in  his  Muiiary  Mis- 
cellany,  the  reader  will  recog:nise  a 
grievance  which  has  been  lately  thun- 
dered loadly  in  the  British  ear. 

**  With  respect  to  the  dinner,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  in  this  conn^  it  » 
commonly  excellent  in  quality  and 
abundant  in  quantity ;  but  it  is  un- 
varying— the  same  kind  of  articles 
cooked  in  tibe  same  manner,  from  the 
Ist  January  to  the  3l8t  December. 

*  Qae  le  yent  sonflUe  an  nord,  oa  qa'H  BoniBe 

aanildl, 
(Test   toqjoon  da    bonlllL  niAla  Jamais  da 

Whatever  improvement  may  here- 
after be  attributable  to  the  Report  of 
the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  future 
of  the  British  soldier  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  brightened  by  a  historical  epi- 
sode, which  about  this  time  last  year 
opened  in  darkness  and  calamity. 
Certainly  no  great  theory  seemed  ever 
to  be  better  founded — none  ever  bore 


discussion  and  critidan  better-^4ihaii 
that  whidi  enjoined  us  to  keep  a  hirge 
well-paid  native  army  in  our  Indian 
poflseBsions.  The  practical  refutation 
of  the  theory  has  cost  us  dear.  Hence- 
forth, we  apprehend,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  large  British  army  will  be  our 
security  there.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
all  arrangements  for  governing  East- 
em  races,  that  those  placed  over  them 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  position; 
and  the  Company  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  this  in  the  large 
incomes  given  to  their  officers,  and 
even  in  the  improved  condition  of  the 
British  soldier  when  serving  theoL 
The  new  force  will  probably  obtain  a 
still  higher  and  better  -  ascertained 
position,  and  it  would  not  surprise 
us  to  see  the  sons  of  yeomen  ana  su- 
perior artisans  finding  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Indian  army  the  sort  of  pro- 
vision which  the  sons  of  our  gentry 
have  enjoyed  in  the  higher  branch(p 
of  the  Company's  service.  If  tms 
should  be  so,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  continuance  of  the  soldier  at 
home  in  his  present  sordidness,  while 
his  brother  in  the  East  lives  like  a 
gentleman,  would  prove  an  anomaly 
not  to  be  tolerated. 


THE  FOOBBEAH  MUTINY :  THE  PUNJAB. — NO.  V. 
OHAPTBB  V. 


LnTLB  had  occurred  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  to  disturb  the* 
peace  of  the  Punjab  stations.  At 
Lahore  the  native  troops  remained 
disarmed  and  passive,  as  also  at 
Peshawur,  where,  however,  a  more 
rigid  surveillance  was  necessary,  and 
more  than  once  the  disarmed  regi- 
ments had  been  detected  secreting 
native  weapons  in  their  linea  The 
2l8t  Native  Infantry  continued  to 
form  an  honourable  exception  to 
their  Poorbeah  hrethren,  retaining 
their  good  name  and  their  arms 
t  throughout  At  Nowdiera  the  10th 
Irregulars,  whose  very  questionable 
conduct  has  been  already  spoken  of, 
were,  by  a  most  admirably  concerted 
arrival  of  Europeans  and  Moultanees, 
disarmed,    unhorsed,     ignominiously 


turned  out  of  the  station,  and  sent 
across  the  Indu&  The  58th  Native 
Infieintry  at  Bawul  Pindee,  the  14th 
Native  Infantry  at  Jhelum,  at  Seal- 
kote  the  46Ui  Native  Infantry  and  a 
win^  of  the  9th  Cavahry,  the  59th 
Native  Infantry  at  Umritsur,  the 
4th  Native  Infantry  at  Kangra  and 
Noorpoor,  and  the  2d  Irregular 
Cavalry  at  Goordaspore,  were  still 
armed,  yet  nearly  all*  had  more  or 
less  given  signs  of  a  passive  disa&o- 
tion.  It  was  generally  felt  that  cer- 
tainly in  some,  and  probably  in  all 
of  them,  were  smouldering  the  em- 
bers of  mutiny,  which  any  chance 
breath  might  fan  into  flame.  And 
the  month  of  July  was  to  witness 
the  outbreak  of  Uiat  long-suppressed 
spvit,  in  a  degree  even  more  blood. 


*  The  4th  Native  Infantry  were  most  free  firom  suspicion;  next  to  them  came 
the  69th  Native  lufimtiy. 
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thirsty  and  diSBstroos  than  had 
marked  the  ruiog  of  the  Jallaodhur 
troops  in  fhe  beginning  of  Jaoe, 
without  the  impanitv,  however — ^not 
to  say  success  —  with  which  those 
regiments  had  escaped  onder  the 
Terv  eje  of  a  strong  Eoropean  force. 

At  the  end  of  Jnne,  Sir  John  Law- 
rence and  the  military  anthorities  at 
Rawnl  Pindee  had  received  secret 
intimation  that  this  spirit  was  at- 
taining a  dangerous  height,  especially 
among  the  14th  Native  Infantry,  of 
which  regiment  two  companies  were 
on  detached  daty  at  Rawnl  Pindee. 
This  corps  had  throughout  been  re- 
garded with  an^ous  suspicion  ;  from 
the  very  first  they  had  indirectly 
avowed  a  mutinous  tendency;  and 
whenever  their  fidelity  was  chal- 
lenged, theur  only  reply  was  that 
they  would  do  as  the  39th  did ;  and 
there  was  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  ripe  for  mu- 
tiny. To  anticipate  their  designs,  it 
was  resolved  to  disarm  them,  and 
also  the  58th  Native  Infantry,  in 
whose  stanchness,  notwithstanding 
tiie  asseverations  and  the  tact  of  their 
commandant.  Colonel  ^Barstow,  there 
had  never  been  any  very  great  confi- 
dence- 

All  the  necessary  arrangeihents 
were  made  for  this  step.  On  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  July,  three 
companies  of  her  Majesty's  24th 
(260  strong),  under  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Ellice  and  five  officers,  with  three 
Horse-Artillery  guns  under  Captain 
Cookes  and  Lieutenant  Lewes,  and 
150  of  Captain  Miller's  Police  Bat- 
talion, left  Bawul  Pindee,  with 
sealed  orders  to  proceed  towards 
Jhdom.  On  the  Sd  the  Moultanee 
Levies,'*',  under  Lieutenant  Lind, 
nnmb^teg  460  cavahr^  and  250  in- 
fantry, who  had  come  m  from  Pesha- 
wnr  the  day  before,  were  pushed  on 
by  forced  marches  to  overtake  Colo- 
nel Ellice^s  detachment 

The  morning  of  the  7th  July  saw 
the  whole  remaining  force  at  Bawul 
Pindee  brigaded  on  the  open  ground 
to  the  west  of  the  church,  consisting 
fk  four  companies  of  the  24th,  the 


three  remaining  gans  of  the  Horse 
Artillery,  with  some  of  Captain  Mil- 
ler's Mounted  Police,  and  the  58th 
Native  tnfantry,  and  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  14th  Native  Infantrv. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  paraae 
was  to  hear  the  reading  of  a  general 
order ;  nor  did  even  the  officers  of  the 
native  corps  know  that  anything 
further  was  contemplated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  order,  the 
Horse  Artillery  and  the  European 
Infantry  were  ordered  to  wheel 
round,  and  were  thus  brought  facing 
the  native  regiments.  No  sooner 
did  the  Sepoys  see  the  manoeuvre 
than  thev  suspected  its  object,  and 
broke  off  in  the  direction  of  their, 
own  lines:  their  officers  accompanied 
them,  and  manfully  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  panic,  and  to  persuade  their 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms  quietly. 
With  the  58th  Native  Infantry  the 
officers  prevailed ;  and  on  arriving  at 
the  paiade-ground,  the  Sepoys  gave 
up  their  arms.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  two  companies  of  the  14th  Native 
Infantry:  these  had  set  the  example 
in  the  flight ;  and  many  of  them  were 
now  seen  making  for  the  city,  musket 
in  hand.  Captain  Miller's  Mounted 
Police  were  ouickly  after  them,  and 
cut  up  several ;  the  rest,  who  for  a 
time  got  off,  were  caueht  by  the  vil- 
higers,  and  their  heads  brought  in 
next  morning.  The  only  European 
wounded  was  Captain  Miller  him- 
self, #?ho,  in  gallant  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a 
musket-shot  Thus  ended  the  af- 
fair on  the  Bawul  Pindee  parade* 
ground.! 

A  similar  scene,  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent results,  was  at  the  same  time 
being  enacted  at  Jhelum,  it  having 
been  intended  that  the  disarming 
should  be  simultaneous  at  both  sta- 
tions. On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
Colonel  Ellice*8  detachment,  now 
strengthened  b;^  Lieutenant  lind's 
Moultanees,  arrived  at  Deenah,  one 
march  from  Jhelum.  Here  the  sealed 
orders  were  opened,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  disarm  the  14th  Native  Infantry. 


*  Already  mentioned  as  having  distinguished  themselves  at  Kotee  Murdan 
against  the  65th  Native  Infantry. 

f  Mutiny,  however,  was  stUl  lurking  in  the  ranks.  A  week  after,  seven  Sepoys 
of  tl^  68th  and  14th  Native  In&ntiy  were  blown  away  firom  guns^  and  some  others 
ha^^d. 
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Colonel  Ellioe  at  onoe  detached  220 
of  the  Moaltaoee  Hone  io  proceed 
through  cantonmentB  and  cross  the 
river,  with  tlie  two-fold  object  of 
allajiog  suspicion  and  gnardiDg  the 
opposite  bank.  He  himself  rode 
into  Jbelam,  and  made  arrangements 
with  Colonel  Gerard»  commanding 
the  14th  Native  Infantrj,  for  carry- 
ing out  his  orders  on  the  following 
morning. 

Before  gun-fire  on  the  7th,  the 
Horse- Artillery  guns  nnder  Captain 
Cookes,  and  the  remaining  240  of 
lind's  Koultanee  Horse,  had,  as 
previously  directed,  taken  np  their 
ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  can- 
tonments, to  guard  that  flank,  and 
to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape  to 
the  city  of  Jhelum.  The  day  dawned, 
but  the  Europeans  were  not  yet  in 
sight ;  at  length  the;^  appeared,  filing 
down  from  the  neighbouring  high 
ground,  and  on  reaching  the  level 
they  deployed  into  line.  The  14th 
were  now  standing  on  their  own 
parade  •  ground  in  onen  column ; 
about  a  hundred  Sikhs  had  been 
just  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
were  standing  apart.  As  soon  as 
the  Sepoys  saw  the  European  force 
advancing,  the  whole  body  were 
thrown  into  commotion;  they  began 
loading  without  orders,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  their  officers'  entreaties. 
Colonel  Gerard  and  the  other  officers 
finding  all  remonstrance  in  vain,  and 
perceiving  their  danger,  rushed  ^for- 
ward from  the  regiment  (as  also  did 
the  Sikhs),  and  were  followed  by  se- 
veral stray  shots;  but  not  one  of 
them  was  touched.  The  Sepoys  at 
once  broke,  and  fell  back  on  their 
lines ;  a  portion  holding  the  Quarter- 
Guard,  iwd  a  small  bcKly  formed  in 
advance  across  the  road  leading  to  it. 
The  Moultanees,  though  five  hundred 
yards  off,  were  ordered  to  charge. 
Down  they  came;  not  a  shot  was 
fired  till  they  were  within  thirty  yards, 
when  a  withering  volley  met  them. 
On  went  the  fioultanees,  cutting 
down  right  and  left :  but  the  Sepoys 
were  soon  out  of  reach  in  the  veran- 
dabs,  and  on  the  battlemented  top  of 
the  Quarter-Guard,  and  in  their  own 
hats;  and  unfortunately  the  24th  had 
not  yet  come  up  in  support.  Lieu- 
teoaot  Lind*s  charger  was  shot  dead ; 
and  when  his  men  saw  him  fall,  they 
^  and  drew  off)  not,  however. 


before  tliey  had  done  good  execution 
among  the  mutineers,  though  with 
heavy  loss  to  themselves.  In  that  short 
ten  minutes  nine  of  tbehr  own  number 
had  fallen  dead,  and  twenty-eight  were 
brought  off  wounded,  irith  some  thirtv 
horses  killed  and  as  many  more  woundf- 
ed.  The  Moultanee  infantry  and  police 
now  came  np  and  went  in  bravely ; 
but  they  were  mere  recruits,  some 
raised  scarcely  a  fortnight,  and  armed 
only  with  matchlocks,  and  they  could 
not  stand  before  the  superior  num- 
bers,, arms,  and  discipline  of  the 
Sepoys.  The  guns,  too,  were  in  fall 
plav;  but  the  Sepoys  had  so  much 
shelter  that  the  grape  could  rarely 
reach  them.  For  some  time  they  held 
their  lines  (having  loopholed  their 
huts,  as  if  prepariog  for  such  a  con- 
tingency), and  were  in  comparative 
safety.  At  length  the  24th  (Queen's) 
came  up  in  fine  style,  and  some  fifty 
of  them,  with  Colonel  Eliice  at  their 
head,  made  a  gallant  dash,  and  carried 
the  Quarter-Guard,  but  with  the  loss 
of  their  leader,  who  fell  dangerously 
wounded.  The  Sepoys  at  last,  driven 
from  their  own  lines,  made  for  those  of 
the  39th,  and  occupied  a  small  mns- 
jid.  Here,  however,  they  did  not  stay 
long ;  a  well-directed  shell  blew  np 
the  regimental  magazine;  and  they 
were  quickly  in  retreat  on  the  village 
of  Saemlee,  where  they  still  mustered 
some  three  hundred  strong. 

Now  came  a  short  respite.  It  was 
just  1  o'clock  in  the  day :  the  men  of 
the  24th,  after  a  long  march,  and 
above  seven  hours'  fighting,  were  spent 
and  faint ;  and  findmg  out  the  89th 
mess-house,  and  Major  Knatchbuira 
far-famed  stores,  they  helped  them- 
selves, perhaps  too  liberally ;  so  that 
for  a  time  all  order  was  lost  How- 
ever, at  5  P.M.,  Colonel  Gerard,  who 
had  assumed  command  on  Colonel 
Eliice  being  wounded,  resolved  to 
attack  tlra  village;  and  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued.  The  Moultanee  horse 
and  Police  troopers  were  again  placed 
on  the  left  flank,  to  prevent  the 
rebels  escaping.  The  artillery  were 
brought  up  to  the  front,  with  the  in- 
fantry in  support  But  unfortunately 
the  guns  were  ordered  on  too  near, 
notwitiistanding  Captain  Cookes'  re- 
monstrance; the  Sepoys,  safe  behind 
the  walls  and  houses,  were  picking 
off  the  gunners  with  fatal  piMsi- 
sion  ;  while  the  grape  that  was  being 
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poured  in  either  paaeed  hfirmlesa  over 
their  heads,  or  spent  itself  on  the 
mad  walls.  Had  a  rash  been  now 
made  like  that  nnder  Colonel  ElHce 
at  the  Quarter  •  Gaard,  the  village 
most  have  been  carried  at  the  bay- 
onet's point.  Bat  it  was  not  attempt- 
ed in  any  force.  Captain  MTberson 
with  five  or  six  men  made  a  gallant- 
dash,  and  effected  a  lodgment ;  bat 
finding  the  force  retiring  instead  of 
aapporting  him,  he  gave  it  np,  and 
drew  off  his  brave  little  band  with- 
out the  lo9S  of  a  man.  Captain 
(3ooke8,  too,  fonnd  himself  losing 
horses  and  men  so  fast  that  he  was 
oonipelled  to  retire,  and  coald  only 
save  two  of  his  gnns:  the  howitzer 
bad  been  nnhorsed  and  well-nigh  nn- 
manned,  and  he  had  no  alternative 
bot.to  leave  it  behind.  The  whole 
force  now  fell  back  beyond  masket 
range.  Captain  Spring  was  borne 
off  mortally  woandeo,  Streatfield  and 
Gbichester  severely.  The  rebels 
made  a  pally,  seized  the  disabled 
howitzer,  dragged  it,  limber  and  all, 
into  the  village :  the  howitzer  they 
tumbled  into  the  river  as  useless,  bat 
preserved  all  the  ammunition,  as 
likely  to  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

It  was  now  sunset.  All  hope  of 
taking  the  village  that  night  was 
abandoned.  The  men,  wearied  with 
the  day's  work,  threw  themselves 
down  on  the  ground  in  firont  of  the 
Tillsge,  and  there  passed  the  night. 

A  telegraphic  message  had  report- 
ed all  to  the  Rawul  Pindee  authorities. 
Colonel  Browne  6f  the  24th  was  sent 
off  express  to  take  command,  and  a 
farther  detachment  of  the  regiment 
followed  under  Lieutenant  Holland.* 
When  the  day  dawned,  however,  and 


preparations  were  being  made  to  re- 
new the  attack,  it  was  round  that  the 
rebels  bad  saved  them  the  troable; 
they  had  slipped  off  during  the  night, 
and  the  village  was  emptv  !  How- 
ever, the  14th  had  still  to  learn  that, 
though  they  got  off  for  a  time,  re- 
sistance and  mutiny  were  in  the  long 
run  a  losing  game.  The  arrange- 
ments of  Major  Clement  Browne,  tne 
Commissioner,  were  fiur  too  good  to 
give  th^  much  chance  of  escape: 
the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river, 
which  ran  along  the  rear  of  canton- 
ments, had  been  secured  the  first 
thing  that  morning  by  some  Ponja- 
bee  police,  who  relieved  the  usual 
Sepoy  guard ;  all  the  ferry-boats  on 
this  and  all  the  Pan  jab  rivers  had 
been  long  before  seized  by  the  autho- 
rities. The  14th  Native  Infantry  had 
paraded  that  morning  some  six  hun- 
dred strong ;  of  these  one  hundred 
Sikhs  had  been  at  once  separated, 
and  did  good  service  dnnng  the 
day.  Of  the  remaining  five  hun- 
dred, only  about  one-tenth  eventu- 
ally escaped-t  A  great  number  were 
captured  in  the  district  and  brought 
in  by  the  villagers;  and  those  who 
did  contrive  to  escape  by  the  Man- 
ilas ford,  some  miles  up  the  Jhelum, 
mto  the  Cashmere  territory,  were 
subsequently  given  up.  But  there 
had  been  heavy  loss  on  our  side.  The 
24th  lost  one  Captain  (Spring)  killed, 
and  had  its  Colonel  (EUioe),  and  two 
subalterns,  Lieutenants  Streatfield 
and  Chichester,  dangerously  wound- 
ed ;  and  a  young  civil  -  engineer, 
named  Scott,  who  had  gallantly 
volunteered  and  done  good  service, 
was  also  wounded.^ 
Thus  closed  the  Jhelum  affair — ^in 


*  This  detachment  had  only  reached  Goojur  Khan,  just  half-way  when  a  coun- 
ter order  overtook  them,  and  tiiey  returned  to  Rawul  Pindee,  all  need  for  them  at 
Jhelum  having  ceased. 

f  One  himdred  and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  encounter,  180  captured  afterwards, 
and  120  given  up  by  the  Cashmere  authorities,  leaving  only  an  odd  50  not  **  ac- 
counted for." 

X  The  total  loss  on  that  day  was  as  follows : — 


Officers,    . 

H.  M.  24th,  rank  and  file. 

KiDed. 

1 

22 

WooBded. 

4 
48 

1 
9 
3 
8 

8 
32 

1 
16 

Besides  53  hones  killed,  and  some  40  wounded. 
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the  final  defeat  and  destraction  of  the 
matinoos  I4th.  Bat,  as  will  be  eeeo, 
the  temporary  sacoeas  of  their  resist- 
aooe  was  a  shock  which  yibrated 
through  the  Paojab. 

The  telegraph  bad  carried  the  tid- 
ings that  night  to  Sir  John  Lawrence 
at  Eawnl  Findee ;  it  was  repeated 
back  at  once  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  at 
Lahore,  who  passed  it  on  instantly 
to  Umritsar,  and  thither  we  most 
follow  it.  The  Movable  Column  was 
now  here.  Chamberlain  having,  on 
the  death  of  Colonel  Chester,  at  Bad- 
lee  Serai,  been  offered  the  appoint- 
ment of  Adjatant  -  General  of  the 
Armv,  had  left  the  Colamn  in  the 
middle  of  Jane,  probably  not  withont 
some  relnctance,  laying  down  the 
sword  to  take  up  the  pen.  The  va- 
cancy thus  cansed  was  at  once  filled 
by  Colonel  Nicholson,*  with  the  simi- 
lar rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Hast- 
ening down  from  the  Peshawar  fron- 
tier, he  at  once  joined  the  Column, 
and  took  command  on  the  21st  of 
June,  on  which  day  the  Colamn  had 
marched  into  Jallandhar.  He  soon 
found  reason  not  only  to  suspect  the 
34th  Light  Infantry,  who  were  still 
armed,  of  disaffection,  but  to  believe 
that  they  were  actually  ripe  for 
mutiny,  which  was  only  kept  under 
by  the  strictest  surveillance.  Of  the 
33d  Native  Infantry,  who  also  had 
retained  their  arms,  at  Hosheyar- 
pore,  there  were  grave  suspicions. 
This  corps  had  been,  therefore,  or- 
dered down,  and  was  now  on  its 
way  to  Join  the  Colamn ;  and  as  the 
two  corps  together  might  prove  too 
strong,  the  General  resolved  on  dis- 
arming them  both  simultaneously. 
This  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner :  The  Column  moved  out  of 
Jullandhnr  on  the  28d.  ''On  for 
Delhi  I"  was  the  cry — a  rumour  in- 
dustriously confirmed,  as  it  tended  to 
allay  all  suspicion  of  the  General's 
ulterior  object  It  was  thus  arranged 
that  the  d3d  Native  Infantry  were 
to  join  the  Column  at  Phugwarrah, 
on  the  road  towards  Phillour.  They 
came  in  about  midnight  on  the 
24th,  just  as  the  colamn  itself  was 
moving  off  the  ground,  and  naturally 
fell  in    in    rear  of  the  35th   Light 


Infantry  —  a  plan  'birefally  precon- 
oerted  by  the  General    The  Colamn 
marched   in    the    following   order : 
Dawes's    troop,    Bourchiei^s  battery, 
her    Majesty's   52d   Light   Infantry, 
the  35th    Light  Infantry,   the    83d 
Native  Infantry,  and  the  wing  of  the 
9th  Cavalry  in  rear,  to  brmg  up  the 
baggage.     Captain   Farringion,  the 
Deputy-  Commissioner,    whose   local 
knowledge  of  the  district   rendered 
his  presence  of  great  importance ;  and 
lieutenant  Roberts,  of  the  Artillery, 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  with  the  Colamn  (being  both 
in  the  secret),  rode  on  overnight  to 
Phillour    to    examine   whether    the 
ground  immediately  in  f^ont  of  the 
fort  would  admit  of  the  disarming 
taking  place  there,  it  being  a  great 
object  if  possible  to  bring  them  within 
range  of  the  fort  guns.    Other  pre- 
cautions had  also  to  be  taken ;  and  all 
were  so  taken  as  to  give  coloaring  to 
the  belief  that  an  onward  move  was 
contemplated.    The  bridge  of  boats 
was  examined,  on  the  plea  of  some 
anxiety  being  felt  lest  it  should  give 
wav  before  the  Colamn  could  cross, 
and  additional  waggons  were  collect- 
ed, apparently  wiSi  the  view  of  ex- 
pediting the  journey.    Censures  were 
rife,  both  in  camp  and  in  the  fort. 
Nicholson  was  condemned  in  no  qua- 
lified terms  for  dreaming  of  taking 
two  such  corps  to  Delhi,  where  not  a 
man  could  be  trusted.    The  morning 
dawned,  and  found  the  General  on  the 
ground,  he  having  ridden  on  ahead 
to  reconnoitre  for  himself;  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  space  near  the  fort 
was  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  advantage  of  being   ander  the 
fort  guns  was  of  necessity  foregone : 
the  usual  camping -ground  was  the 
only  alternative.    The  whole  plan  was 
at  onoe  resolved  on.    As  the  Colamn 
arrived  on  the  ground,  they  filed  off 
on  the  right  of  the  road.    The  artil- 
lery and  the  62d  Queen's,  having  de- 
signedly pushed  on,  were  some  way 
in  advance,  and  were  in  position,  the 

§an8  at  intervals,  with  the  Europeans 
istributed  between,  before  the  rest 
arrived.  Across  the  road  stood  a 
serai,  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
every  camping-ground.    As  the  S5th 


*  His  name,  It  wiU  be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  ihe  three  originally  recom- 
mended to  General  Anson  for  this  command. 
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Native  In&ntry  eame  near,  they  were 
ordered  to  tarn  off  to  the  left,  and  go 
roond  the  rear  of  the  serai,  which 
hdpedto  conceal  the  Europeans  from 
than  till  they  were  wheeled  np,  left 
Bfaonlders  forward,  and  brought  faoe 
to  faoe  with  them  and  the  gnns,  about 
800  Tarda  off  (a  good  distance  for 
grape).  The  52d  were  lying  along 
on  the  ground  resting ;  the  gunners 
had  diamonnted.  The  camp  was  be- 
ing pitched,  as  usual,  in  the  rear; 
ttere  was  nothing  to  cause  suspicion. 
The  35th  Light  Infantry  were  now  or- 
dered to  form  in  close  column  as  they 
stood,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  The  men  of  the  52d  rose  up, 
nnpiled  arms,  and  stood  "at  atten- 
tion." The  gunners  remounted.  The 
officer  commanding  the  35th  Native 
Infantry  was  sent  for  by  the  General, 
and  told  that  the  men  mwA  give  up 
their  arms  /  The  men,  probably  ex- 
pecting they  were  about  to  bear  some 
common  oraer  raid,  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  overawed,  and 
(says  one  who  stood  at  his  guns, 
ready  to  annihilate  them  at  the  sught- 
est  resistance)  "they  quietly  laid 
dovm  their  arms  like  a  set  of  cows." 
The  33d  Native  Infantry,  being  fik 
tlgu^  with  the  double  march,  were 
a  utOe  behind,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  ground,  the  arms  of  the 
35th  had  been  all  stowed  away  in  the 
carts  so  conyeniently  at  hand.  They 
also  obeyed  the  order  as  submissively 
as  the  35th  had  done,*  and  all  the 
arms  were  at  once  carried  off  to  the 
fort,  and  the  day's  work  was  con- 
cluded. 

By  this  masterly  arrangement  of 
Qoieral  Nicholson,  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  of  June,  some  1500  Se- 
poys were  , thus  disarmed  in  the  pre- 
Bence  of  about  800  Europeans  and  a 
dozen  guns,  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  or  a  drop  of  blood  shed  I    Every 


precaution,  however,  had  been  taken 
to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise.  The  artillery  were  ready  to 
open  at  the  first  sign  of  resistance, 
and  the  first  shot  fired  was  to  have 
been  the  ^al  for  Mr.  Ricketts,  who 
was  at  the  bridge,  to  cut  away  some 
boats,  and  stop  the  passage  of  the 
river ;  and  the  fate  of  the  rebels 
would  have  been  far  different  from 
that  of  their  Jullundhur  brethren  a 
fortnight  before.  All  this  was  mer- 
cifully averted.  The  tact  of  General 
Nicholson  triumphed.  Nor  was  tiie 
effect  of  the  success  lost  on  the  na- 
tives who  witnessed  it  '*You  have 
to-day  drawn  the  fcmgs  of  1500 
snakes,"  said  an  old  Sikh  to  Captain 
Farrington  ;  *•  truly  your  ikbal  (good 
fortune)  is  great  I" 

After  this,  Nicholson  moyed  up  to 
Jullundhur.  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  however,  a  hint  reached  him 
from  above ;  on  which,  leaving  the 
88d  Native  In&ntry  under  the  eye  of 
the  Europeans  and  some  Kuppoor- 
thuUa  men  at  Jullundhur,  he  brought 
np  the  rest  of  the  Column  to  Umrit- 
sur.  This  move  appeared  incompre- 
hensible ;  its  object  was  the  constant 
theme  of  wonder,  and  conjecture,  and 
of  condemnation  too,  by  those  who 
inferred  from  the  former  downward 
march  that  Delhi  was  to  be  their  de»- 
tination,  and  in  their  disappointment 
abused  the  tactics  they  could  not  un- 
derstand. The  time  was  not  yet 
come  ibr  the  Column  to  march  on 
Delhi.  More  work  had  to  be  done 
in  the  Punjab.  The  Column  had  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  month,  moving 
firom  Umritsur  to  Phillour,  and  now 
back  again,  biding  its  time.  Here 
was  its  range :  below  there  remained 
no  more  regiments  to  mutiny ;  and  if 
those  above  attempted  to  rise  and 
make  for  Delhi,  here  was  the  point 
from  which  they  could  be  most  easily 


*  The  turn  events  took  really  proved  moat  favourable^  though  this  delay  of  the 
33d  Native  Infantry,  at  the  time,  caused  great  anxiety.  Had  the  36th  Native  Infantiy 
resisted,  and  the  guns  once  opened  fire,  the  33d  would  have  taken  alarm,  and  pn>- 
hab^  all  their  officers  would  have  fiJlen  victims.  The  wii^  of  the  9th  Cavalry  close 
behind  them  would  have  joined,  and  the  consequence  might  have  been  a  deadly 
straggle.  To  wait^  however,  till  the  33d  should  come,  involved  a  greater  risk  that 
the  35th,  if  kept  waiting,  might  suspect  the  object^  and  break  out ;  wh^eas^  taking 
them  Isy  surprise^  having  had  no  means  as  yet  of  consulting  with  the  33d  for  any 
combined  action,  with  a  powerful  body  of  Europeans  and  guns  facing  them,  the 
probability  was  they  would  be  overawed  and  succumb.  Most  providentially  such 
was  the  result;  and  the  33d,  on  coming  up^  and  finding  their  comrades  disarmed, 
bad  no  inducement  to  resist 
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and  effecioally  cat  off  in  tlieir  down- 
ward march.  Loadly  as  men  might 
complain  of  the  retrograde  march, 
condemning  it  as  objecUeas,  the  event 
disclosed  its  object,  and  showed  its 
wisdom.  On  the  morDing  of  the  8th, 
the  59th  Native  Infantry  had  been 
paraded;  and  Nicholson,  to  remove 
the  somewhat  natural  fear  that  they 
were  to  share  the  fate  of  the  33d 
and  35th  Native  Infantry,  had  com- 
plimented them  on  their  general 
good  conduct,  and  assured  them  that 
e  rejoiced  in  having  no  reason  for 
disarming  them.  That  day  the  tele- 
graphic message  came  in  from  Mr. 
Montgomery,  reporting  the  imper- 
fect success  of  the  Jhelum  affair. 
A  necessity  now  arose,  which  had 
not  existed  a  few  hours  before,  al- 
though this  uj^ward  march  had  been 
made  in  anticipation  of  its  possibi- 
lity, and  the  Column  was  now  on  the 
spot  to  meet  it  On  the  followiog 
morning,  the  9th  of  July,  some 
wretched  rebel  was  doomed  to  be 
executed.  The  General  ordered  down 
the  59th  Native  Infantry  to  witness 
it.  The  spot  always  selected  for  this 
purpose  was  a  large  space  of  level 
ground  between  the  city  and  Go- 
vmdgurh  Fort,  about  a  mile  from 
the  cantonments.  The  59th  marched 
down  ;  the  whole  European  column, 
her  Majesty's  52d  Light  Infantry, 
Dawes's  troops,  and  Bourchier's  bat- 
tery, were  drawn  up,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square.  The  execution  pro- 
ceeded ;  when  it  was  over,  the  59th 
were  suddenly  ordered  to  "  pile 
arms ;"  they  were  taken  wholly  by 
surprise,  but  obeyed  without  a  mo* 
mentis  hesitation.  They  laid  down 
450  stand  of  arms,  which  were  at 
once  carried  off  to  the  fort ;  the  Sikhs 
were  ordered  to  fall  out ;  and  the 
regiment  marched  back  to  its  lines. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  only  a  part  of  the  regiment  were 
on  parade,  and  that  450  formed  only 
a  small  portion  of  their  complement 
of  arms.  The  corps  proceeded  to 
their  lines  crestfallen,  but  most  or- 
derly ;  they  went  to  their  h>U»  (bells 
of  arms),  and  brought  out  nearly  700 
more  muskets,  which  they  gave  up 
to  their  officers,  and  helped  to  pack 
away  to  be  carried  off  to  the  fort 
There  could  surely  have  been  then 
but  little  treason  in  that  corps,  or 


instead  of  thus  yoluntarily  disarming 
themselves,  they  would  have  resented 
the  disgrace  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  by  shooting  down  their 
offioersi  who  were  wholly  at  their 
mercy.  Such  an  act  wiU  hardly  be 
forgotten  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes. 

This  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday  the  9th  of  July  ;  from  that 
scene  of  order  and  apparent  faithful- 
ness vre  are  suddenly  carried  to  a 
scene  of  treachery  and  bloodshed, 
which  was  at  that  very  moment  be- 
ing perpetrated  at  the  neighbouring 
station  of  Sealkote. 

The  position  of  Sealkote  had  from 
the  first  been  most  precarious.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  European 
force  in  the  end  of  May  had  left 
it  wholly  unprotected.  A  wing 
of  the  9th  Cavalry,  with  the  46th 
Native  Infantry,  remained  there ; 
and  thus  about  a  dozen  officers  be- 
longing to  these  two  corpp,  the  Bri- 
gadier and  his  staff,  with  a  few  sol- 
diers left  to  guard  a  small  number  of 
sick  of  her  Majesty's  52d  and  artil- 
lery, who  were  too  ill  to  be  moved, 
not  forty  able-bodied  men  in  idi,  con- 
stituted the  European  strength  of  the 
station ;  several  ladies  also,  with  their 
families,  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave,  still  remained :  all  these 
were  in  the  power  and  at  the  cajMrice 
of  some  250  mounted  troopers,  and 
at  least  700  armed  Sepoys.  For  six 
weeks,  it  may  truly  be  said,  every 
man*s  life  was  in  his  hand ;  ^ey  were 
all  living,  and  they  felt  it  too,  on  the 
edge  of  a  mine  of  treason  which 
might  explode  at  any  moment  and 
destroy  them  all,  while  they  were 
utterly  powerless  to  avert  it  The 
policv  of  Brigadier  Brind,  who  com- 
manded the  station,  was  throughout 
to  a/ppear  to  place  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  native  la'oops.  To  have 
acted  otherwise  could  only  have  hast- 
ened the  catastrophe.  To  the  wis- 
dom of  that  policy  those  six  weeks 
of  unbroken  quiet  are  the  best  testi- 
mony. That  it  at  length  failed,  un- 
der irresistible  pressure  from  with- 
out, can  cast  no  reflection  on  him. 
In  the  course  of  the  8th,  private  in- 
telligence retched,  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  attempt  to  disarm  the  14th 
at  Jhelum,  and  their  desperate  re- 
sistance.   It  was  communicated  con- 
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fidentiallvio  the  Brigadier;  be  felt 
tbftt  probably  the  fate  of  the  station 
was  sealed  ;  but  no  effort  they  could 
make  would  at  all  avail  to  ward  it 
off. 

The  news  from  Jhelnm  had  also 
found  its  way  into  the  lines,  pro- 
bably in  an  exaggerated  report  of 
the  sQccess  of  the  mutineers.  By  an 
unhappy  coincidence,  a  trooper  of 
the  9th  Cavalry  had  that  day  come 
in  on  leave  from  the  left  wing,  and 
reported  that  the  Column  had  reached 
TJmritBur,  and  was  probably  coming 
on  to  disarm  the  Sealkote  troops; 
moreover  —  which  perhaps  setUed 
aU — a  foot-messeo^er  arrived  v)ith  a 
letter  from  the  King  of  Delhi/* 
Thus  did  the  clouds  gather  and  close 
in  on  Sealkote  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  July;  and  while  the  residents, 
ignorant  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
danger  was  at  hand,  resigned  them- 
selves to  rest,  the  traitorous  troopers 
of  the  9th  Cavalry  were  planning 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  for 
their  momiog  work  of  bloodshed, 
even  to  the  placiog  pickets,  mounted 
and  armed,  on  every  road  by  which 
escape  was  likely  to  be  attempted, 
especially  Uie  one  leading  to  the  fort 

At  gun-fire  the  outbreak  com- 
menced. The  main  picket,  which 
the  Brigadier  had  originally  estab- 
lished on  the  south-west  of  canton- 
ments (and  always  retained,  as  if  to 
impress  upon  the  Sepoys  his  belief 
that  any  danger  that  might  befall 
Sealkote  would  come  from  without), 
marched  off  of  their  own  accord,  aod 
in  disorder  hastened  to  their  lines. 
Shouts  and  yells  were  soon  heard  on 
the  46th  parade-ground.  The  offi- 
cers, roos^  from  their  sleep,  were 
quickly  mounted  and  among  their 
men,    whom    they   found    in    open 


mutiny.  Bri|^ier  Brind,  in  whose 
house  Captam  Chambers,  th»  can- 
tonment magistrate,  and  Captain 
Balmain  of  ^he  9th  Cavalry,  had 
passed  the  night  for  many  weeks, 
keeping  alternate  watch,  soon  learned 
that  the  crisis  had  come.  Captain 
Balmain,  relieved  of  Lis  guard  by 
Captain  Chambers,  had  just  before 
gun-fire  gone  to  his  own  house  close 
by,  and  thrown  himself  on  his  bed  to 
snatch  a  short  sleep,  when  a  faithful 
trooper  rushed  in  in  undress,  and 
told  him  "  the  men  were  mounting," 
and  "  mischief  would  come."  Rousing 
the  Brigadier  as  he  pasf^ed,  he  hast- 
ened down  to  his  line?,  but  found  it 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  restore  order: 
the  men  were  already  mounted,  and 
one  troop  had  galloped  off  to  force 
the  jail;  then  he  galloped  back  to 
the  brigadier's,  and  urged  him  to 
mount  and  fly  to  the  fortf  As  if 
reluctant  to  leave  his  post  even 
when  all  was  over,  the  Brigadier 
delayed  over  some  final  arrange- 
ments; and  that  delay  was  fatal. 
On  turning  out  of  his  compound 
gate,  a  body  of  troopers  were  seen 
bearing  down  along  the  road  which 
led  to  the  fort,  pistol  in  hand ;  as 
they  passed,  all  except  three  fired, 
but  without  effect;  neither  the  Bri- 
gadier, nor  any  of  the  officers  who 
were  with  him,  were  touched.  The 
three  troopers  who  had  reserved 
their  fire  wheeled  round  sharp  as 
they  passed,  and  shot  at  the  Briga- 
dier from  behind;  a  ball  wounded 
him  in  the  back ;  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  cut  him  down  as  he 
rode  on ;  and  it  was  mainly  through 
Captain  Balmain,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers who  had  rallied  round  him  in 
his  retreat,  that  he  was  able  to  reach 
the  fort  at  all. 


*  An  officer  of  the  46th  Native  Infantry,  on  galloping  down  to  the  llnes^  met 
his  Pay  Havildar,  and  asked  him  what  the  disturbance  all  meant ;  the  Havildar  re- 
plied that  four  troopers  of  the  9th  Cavalry  had  just  been  through  the  lines,  and 
said  that  the  ehhuppa  (printed  letter  or  circular)  had  come^  "  and,"  added  the  Hav- 
ildar, **  what  can  we  do?'*  Another  officer,  in  his  flight  at  the  village  of  Tulwun- 
dee^  was  told  by  a  villager  that  a  Kmg^s  messenger  had  passed  through  the  day 
before  for  Sealkota  One  of  the  Sepoys  who  saved  the  life  of  Colonel  Farqubaraou, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  fort,  declared  that  the  names  of  the  3Stb  Light  Infantry, 
and  46th  Native  Infantiy,  were  down  i/n  the  King  of  Delhi's  hook,  as  regiments  that 
might  be  relied  on,  so  long  ago  as  last  January  I  The  ehhuppa  was  doubtless  a  call 
on  them  to  fulfil  their  pledge. 

f  On  that  very  day  the  Brigadier,  with  the  view  of  showing  implicit  confidence 
in  the  46th  Native  Infantry,  had  moved  down  36,000  rupees  from  the  Civil  Trea- 
iiuy  into  their  Quarte^Guard. 
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On  the  parade-gronnd  of  the 
46di,^the  officers,  warned*  and  en- 
treated by  the  better  disposed  of  the 
8ep0}]B,  nad  ^lloped  off  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  road  to  the 
fort  being  no  longer  open,  and 
reached  Goofranwalla;  a  levr  stray 
shots  followed  them  as  they  passed 
the  lines  and  one  of  the  fifaards ;  bnt 
they  escaped  untonched.  Dr.  Graham, 
the  superintending  surgeon,  a  man 
whose  kindliness  of  heart  towards 
all  classes  should  have  been  his  safe- 
guard, endeavoured  to  escape  in  his 
buggy  across  cantonments  to  the 
fort,  accompanied  by  his  daughter; 
but  some  troopers,  apparently  on  the 
watch  for  him,  cut  him  off,  and  shot 
lum  down  in  his  carriage.  His  poor 
daughter  was  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
molested, and  escaped  into  a  garden ; 
here  she  was  subsequently  discovered 
by  a  trooper,  who  carried  her  off  to 
the  cavalry  Quarter-Guard,  where, 
together  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lorn 
Campbell  (the  colonel  commanding 
the  cavalry),  she  was  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected during  the  day.  Dr.  J.  Graham 
of  the  medi(^  denot  was  also  attacked 
while  driving  in  bis  carriage  towards 
the  fort,  and  shot  down;  bnt  Mrs. 
Graham,  and  Mrs.  Gray  the  wife  of 
Lieut  Gray,  Adjutant  of  the  Artil- 
lery Division,  were  suffered  to  pro- 
c^  to  the  fort  Captain  Bishop  of 
the  46th  Native  Infontry,  officiating 
as  Brigade  Major,  was  the  only  other 
victim  in  cantonments.  Drivmg  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  fort,  he  had 
almost  gained  it  when  a  trooper 
overtook  him.  Bishop,  hoping  to 
divert  the  ruffian's  attention  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  probably 
thinking  he  might  also  escape  him- 
self, sprang  off  the  box,  and  plunged 
into  the  moat  which  surrounds  the 
fort;  the  water,  however,  was  too 
shallow  to  conceal  him,  and  he  was 
soon  wounded  and  cut  down.  So 
near  to  the  fort  wall  was  the  spot 
where  he  was  killed,  that  Captain 
Balmain,  who  with  the  Brigadier  and 
others  had  already  reached  it,  was  on 
the  rampart,  and  saw  the  attack  on 
poor  Bishop.    Seizing  a  musket,  Cap- 


tain Balmain  fired  two  or  three  shots 
at  the  trooper,  but  the  distance  was 
too  great;  the  wretch  was  not  to  be 
intimidated;  he  did  not  leave  his 
victim  till  life  was  extinct  Mrs. 
Bishop  saved  herself  by  driving 
round  to  the  fort  rateway. 

Without  any  defined  plan  for  re- 
treat having  been  arranged,  in  the 
event  of  a  mutiny,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  fort  f  would  be 
the  rallying-point,  as  furnishing  the 
nearest  asylum;  and  here  nearly  all 
the  residents  of  the  station  had 
flocked,  with  the  exception,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  of  the  officers  of  the 
46th  Native  Infantry.  From  the 
civil  lines  also,  which  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  cantonments,  a  mile 
0%  the  civilians,  Mr.  Monckton,  the 
Deputy  -  Commissioner,  and  Mr. 
M'Mahoo,  his  assistant,  with  their 
wives,  had  hastened  to  the  fort 
The  intimation  they  had  ^  received 
from  Jhelum  on  the  previous  day 
made  them  augur  the  worst  from  the 
first  sounds  of  unusual  commotion  in 
the  station ;  and  they  started  off  at 
once  under  an  escort  of  the  new  levies. 
With  them  the  Chaplain  (the  Bev. 
W.  Boyle)  also  escaped.  Having  gone 
out  the  evening  before  to  the  civil 
lines,  he  acted  on  a  hint  given  to 
him,  and  spent  the  night  there,  and 
thus  reached  the  fort  among  the 
earliest  Here,  however,  was  perpe- 
trated a  murder  which,  for  cold- 
blooded atrocity  on  inoffensive  and 
helpless  victims,  takes  precedence  of 
all  the  sanguinary  acts  of  that  day. 
The  Bev.  J.  Hunter,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  had  a  short  time  before 
moved  out  of  the  cantonments  into  a 
vacant  house  in  the  civil  lines,  for 
greater  safety  in  the  event  of  any 
outbreak  in  the  station.  The  day 
bad  scarcely  dawned  when  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  Sepoys  had 
risen :  instantly  placing  his  wife  and 
child  in  a  cama^,  he  started  off  for 
the  fort  On  his  way  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  near  the  jail :  either  the 
troopers  had  been  already  here,  or 
the  Civil  Sowars  were  in  the  plot ; 
for  aa  he  drove  by,  some  of  the  Ohnp> 


♦  ".Too,  Sahxb^  Jao,  rwnj  ootha  hai^^^  (Go,  sir,  go— grief  has  come;  or,  toe  are  came 
^  9rief)j  Baid  a  Havildar  to  the  Adjutant  Le  GallaisL  Lieut  Smith's  horse's  bridle 
was  seized  by  a  Sepoy,  who  led  him  off  the  parade-ground,  and  implored  him  to  fly* 

t  This  old  building  belongs  to  Bajah  Tej  Singh,  the  old  Sikh  geaeraL 
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I roflhecl  oat  aad  attodied  him; 
i  was  first  killed,  and  then  his  poor 
wife  and  babe.*  One  most  remark- 
able eeoape  of  that  day,  by  which 
several  lives  were  preserved,  deserves 
to  be  especially  mentioned.  Dr.  But- 
ler and  Lieut  Saunders  of  the  9  th 
Cavalry,  both  living  together  in  the 
bouse  of  the  latA*,  had  agreed  that, 
in  case  of  a  outbreak,  their  car^ 
naffos  should  be  immediately  ready, 
and  their  families  conveyed  to  the 
fort;  but  they  were  no  sooner  apprised 
of  their  danger,  than  they  found  that 
all  escape  was  cut  off  by  mounted 
tioopers,  who  were  scouring  the 
station  in  all  directions.  This  house 
ma  soon  the  object  of  attack,  but 
DOt  before  Dr.^utler  and  Lieutenant 
Saonders,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, had  been  enabled  to  conceal  them- 
selves i^  a  small  outhouse.  Here, 
tbroQgh  the  futhfnlness  of  one  of 
^  servants,  a  chokedar  (watchman), 
they  were  preserved;  and  though 
many  parties  of  Sepoys  and  troopers 
came  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  out- 
boose,  their  place  of  coQcealment  was 
never  discovered.  For  more  than 
twelve  weary  anxious  hours  on  a 
Joly  day  was  this  little  party  of 
tveive  persons,  eight  of  them  ^oung 
children,  shat  up  in  that  miniature 
black-hole.  They  could  distinctly 
bear  parties  of  the  mutineers  enter- 
ing the  compound,  and  rifling  the 
boose,  and  demolishing  all  property 
tbey  could  not  carry  awav.  The  ez- 
ploBiOQ  of  the  regimental  magazines 
added,  if  it  were  possible,  to  their 
alarm.  However,  as  the  day  waned 
Ihe  tumult  b^^  to  cease;  and  when 
it  was  nearly  dark,  finding  all  around 
stfll  and  quiet,  thev  came  out  of 
their  hiding-place  and  walked  to  the 
fort  Here  also  others,  who  had 
been  providentially  preserved,  were 
ooming  in  —  Colonel  Farquharson 
aod  Captain  Caulfield,  of  the  46th 


Native  Infantry,  with  the  semant- 
major  and  his  wife,  who  had  all 
been  rescued  by  some  of  their  own 
men,  «nd  concealed  in  their  lines. 
The  inmates  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
seminary  had  been  left  unmolested 
through  the  daring  devotion  and 
tact  of  the  priest ;  the  inmates,  too, 
of  the  Artulery  Hospital,  the  sick 
soldiers,  and  those  left  on  guard,-— 
who  havinff  with  great  promptniBBS 
ooc^egated  in  the  dead-bouse,  and 
fortified  themselves  there,  giving, 
ever  and  anon,  as  parties  of  the 
mutineers  approached,  proofs  which 
they  had  no  wish  to  challenge  far* 
ther,  that  a  worthy  reception  awaited 
them ; — all  now  came  in,  and  among 
them  Mrs.  M'Ansh  (the  wife  of  Dr. 
M'Ansb  of  the  Artilleiy,  absent  with 
the  Column),  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbance^  had  hasten^ 
ed  with  her  children  to  the  ArUllery 
Hospital  for  protection.  Regarding  the 
fate  of  the  46th  officers  great  anxiety 
was  entertained,  as  the  night  pasaed 
without  their  appearing.  They,  how^ 
ever,  had  effected  their  escs^  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  station,  and, 
after  a  ride  of  nearly  fort^  miles  nnder 
a  scorching  sun,  had  amved  safely  at 
Goofranwalla.t 

After  the  bloodshed  of  the  morn* 
ing,  the  mutineers  had  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  rifling  the  private  bun- 
galows and  mess-houses,  and  carrying 
off  all  the  property  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  V  ery  little  utat  was  A 
any  valae  and  at  all  portable  escaped 
them;  and  wherever  they  bore  any 
especial  malice, to  the  owner  of  a 
hou^e,  tbey  committed  the-  most 
wanton  injury.  The  destruction  of 
the  kotcherry  was  complete  —  the 
liberated^  prisoners  from  the  jail 
made  ^is  their  special  car&  Tearmg 
doors  and  windows  off  tiie  hinges, 
and  piling  them,  with  all  the  tables 
and  chairs,  the   books,  papers,  and 


*  The  Resaldar  (or  Native  Captain)  of  the  Civil  Sowars,  and  the  Subahdar  of  the 
polk»,  were  a  few  days  afterwards  hanged  for  witnessing  this  atrodoua  murder  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  save  the  inoffensive  and  unresisting  vicUmfl^  and  for  other 
negattve  -proob  of  disloyalty. 

f  They  experienced  the  kindest  treatonent  tcom  the  villagers  along  the  road,  who 
&d  them,  and  even  offered  them  money.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Le  Gallaia^  the  wife  of 
tiie  A^utant  of  the  46th  Native  Infantry,  was  in  very  delicate  health ;  and  by  the 
time  ahe  had  reached  a  small  village  called  Budhpore,  had  become  so  faint  and  ill 
fium  the  extreme  heat  and  the  ahaking  of  the  buggy,  that  she  could  bear  the  motion 
00  ioDgar.  ^Tfae  villagers  (says  one  of  the  party)  rigged  up  an  awning  over  a 
cluoarpoy  (native  bedX  and  canied  her  across  country  to  GNiofranwalhL" 
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evetytliiiig  oombnstible,  in  the  centre 
room,  they  set  fire  to  l^e  whole ;  and 
as  ^  the  sheeted  smoke,  with  fliiahefl 
of  flame  iDtermingled,"  rase  ap,  there 
rose  np,  too,  the  yelto  and  shonts  of 
the  inrariated  conTicts,  revelliDg  as 
tbqr  watched  the  destniction  of  this 
scene  of  their  'shame;  and  little  re- 
mained bnt  the  bare  charred  walls 
to  ^ow  where  that  handsome  knt- 
sherry  had  stood.  Nor  did  the  honse 
of  the  Depnty  -  Commissioner  fare 
much  better  :  broken  doors,  windows, 
tables,  chairs,  &c,  strewed  that  once 
beaatifnl  and  well-tended  garden.  In 
tiie  cantonment  the  demolition  was 
chieflv  the  work  of  Gocjur^  of  the 
neighnoarhood,  who  flocked  in  like 
Tultares  to  the  prey ;  bnt  thejr  were 
soon  made  to  disgorge  their  plonder, 
their  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and 
heavy  fines  inflicted  on  all  the  sos- 
pected  Tillages.  Happily  neither  of 
the  ezqaiaite  char<mes,  for  which 
Sealkote  is  so  jostly  Ikmed,  was  in- 
Jared.  The  patrolling  party  from  the 
fort,  consistiog  of  a  few  8ikh  police 
and  some  of  the  new  levies,  were  ont 
early  the  next  morning,  and  canght 
some  wretches  in  the  act  of  tearing  np 
the  benches  in  the  lar|;e  chorch. 
They  were  seised,  and  qoickly  paid 
the  penalty  for  their  rashness ;  and  the 
0  church  was  saved  from  farther  injury. 
The  ezqaiaite  little  chapel  was  not 
touched. 

Having  secared  all  the  property 
Ihey  coold  cany  away,  not  forgetting 
the  M  signal-gun — an  act  which  re- 
flects as  mnch  credit  on  their  fore- 
thought, as  the  use  of  it  afterwards 
did  od  th«ir  artillery  practice — the 


mutineen  started,  about  four  o*elook 
in  the  afternoon,  towards  Hosbeyar- 
pore,  carrying  with  them  crowds  of 
camp-followers  and  servants,!  expect- 
ing to  be  overtaken  by  a  laige  body 
of  theur  brethren  from  the  14th  Na- 
tive Infantry,  who,  they  were  led  to 
believe,  had  escaped,  and  wera  mov- 
ing down  in  force  to^in  them.  They 
only  marched  ten  miles  that  day 
— a  delay  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
eventually  sealed  their  fate  at  the 
Bavee. 

When  the  mutineers  left,  the 
Goojurs  poured  in  and  pillaged  till 
dark,  and  then  all  was  quiet  for  the 
night;  and  that  night,  in  all  the 
wretchedness  of  that  rained  dirW 
Ibrt,  many  a  one  slep^  more  sound- 
Iv  and  fearlessly  than  they  had 
slept  for  weeks  before.  The  mine 
had  exploded,  and  they  had  eecaped* 
To  the  poor  Brigadier  it  was  a  night  of 
intense  suflbring,  and  before  daylight 
he  had  breathed  his  last  He  retained 
his  Ikculties  nearly  to  the  end ;  indeed, 
he  had,  with  perfect  self-possessionf 
during  the  day  given  his  orders  for 
securing  the  fort,  and  making  such  ar- 
rangements as  were  possible.  Through- 
out those  six  weeks  of  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger, he  had  pursued,  consistently  and 
unswervingly,  the  one  line  of  conduct 
which  he  beUeved  to  be  alone  pos- 
sible to  preserve  quiet :  he  strove,  by 
a  seeming  confidence  in  their  ioyal^, 
to  win  fi!^m  the  native  troops  a  main- 
tenance of  order  which  be  had  no 
longer  the  means  to  enforce.  He 
never  lost  his  head,  as  so  many  did 
in  less  trying  and  perilous  positions ; 
befell  at  his  poet;  and  in  him  his 


*  The  Gcofurs  of  the  Punjab  are  said,  in  the  ^'Punjab  Beport"  of  1849-50,  to  be 
*'  more  industrioua  and  less  predatory  than  their  brethren  of  Hindostan."  Those  of 
the  Sealkote  district  have  at  any  rate  fi»feited  this  distinction. 

f  This  was  one  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  Sealkote  outbreak.  In  almost  all  other 
stations  domestio  servants  had  been  either  ftithfol  or  at  least  neutral;  but  here 
they  were  clearly  privy  to  the  whole  pk>t ;  and,  with  only  a  veiy  few  exceptions, 
every  servant,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hindoo^  proved  fiJae.  In  some  cases,  not 
even  the  claims  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years*  service  with  a  fkmfly  restrained  them 
from  now  deserting  their  masters,  or  fh»n  being  the  first  to  help  themselves  in  the 
general  scramble.  One  instance  (for  the  truth  of  which  the  writer  has  most 
unquestionable  testimony)  will  suffice.  In  the  service  of  Brigadier  Brind  wm  a 
bearer,  an  old  and  favourite  servant  On  the  night  of  the  8th,  Onrtain  ChamberB, 
who  always  dept  at  the  Brigadier'%  careAxily  examined  all  the  pistols^  ke^  as  was 
has  nightly  custom ;  for  no  one  thought  of  being  night  or  day  without  a  loaded 
jastolor  rsvolvw  at  his  side.  The  Brigadier's  pistol  was  laid  by  his  bed,  loaded, 
capped,  and  ready  for  use.  But  in  the  morning,  when  the  need  for  it  eame,  the 
•caps  had  diaqipeaied!  and  no  one  had  had  aooeas  to  the  Brigadier'a  sleepmg4Dom 
but  the  old  beaierl    Indeed,  the  ftithlsssMSS  of  the  i 
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eooniry  lost  a  bntre  and  ftarloB 
soktier,'*'  to  wluM  ability  as  an  artil- 
lery officer  the  campaigns  of  Gwalior, 
the  Satlej,  and  the  Panjab,  bore 
smple  testimony. 

Deatenant  A.  Montffomerie,  Ad- 
jatant  of  the  9th  CaTaJry,  had  been 
sent  off  by  Brigadier  Brind  at  the 
fint  signs  of  the  oatbreak,  witb  orden 
to  hasten  to  Umritsar,  and  apprise 
General  Nicholson  that  the  Seallcote 
troops  had  risen.  After  a  desperate 
ride  of  some  eighty  miles  on  a  single 
horse,  and  partly  across  eonntry,  he 
arrived  on  the  following  mominff  to 
find  the  tidings  had  outstripped  him» 
and  the  Colamn  alreadynin  motion. 
A  yoang  band-boy  of  the  46th  Native 
Infimtey,  named  MaodoDgal^  had  gal- 
loped off  from  the  regimental  parade- 
groond  on  a  little  native  pony,  and 
reached  Lahore  by  11  oVdook  at 
ni^t.  He  sought  Mr.  Montgomery, 
the  Jodicial  (S>mmi8sioner,  withoat 
delay,  and  rejwrted  what  had  occur- 
red.  At  a  single  glance  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery saw  all  the  points  at  which 
danger  threatened.  Before  midnight 
one  messenger  was  hastening  to 
Kangra  to  nrge  on  Major  Taylor  the 
necessity  of  no#  disarmii^  the  4th 
Native  Infhntry ;  another  to  Feroze- 
poTBy  to  press  on  Brigadier  Innes  the 
taking  away  the  horses  of  the  10th 
Oavaby,  which  np  to  that  time  they 
had  retained;  and  a  thirdf  by  ex- 
nesB  mail-eart  to  Umritsar,  nrgii^ 
Nicholson  to  throw  his  column  on 
Goordaspore,  and,  having  disarmed 
the  2d  Irregolars,  intercept  the  rebels 
at  the  Bavee.  Thns  it  was  that  when 
lieatenant     Montgomerie     reached 


Umritsmr  on  Ihe  morning  of  the  lOtfa, 
he  fonnd  the  Oolamn  on  the  move  to 
cat  off  the  rebels.  By  a  march,  which 
only  Nicholson  would  have  attempt- 
ed, of  some  forty  miles  without  a  halt, 
the  Oolamn,  consisting  of  Dawes's 
troop,  Bonrehier's  battery,  her  Ma- 
jesty's 52d  Light  Infantry,,  and  a 
regiment  of  Panjab  In&ntry,  reached 
Goordaspore  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th,  and  found  to  their  Joy  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  forestalling  tfcie 
mutineers.  The  Oohimn,  however, 
was  not  to  eijoy  even  heremueh 
rest  By  9  a,u,  on  the  12ih,  the 
tidings  came  into  camp  that  the 
rebels  were  at  the  JHmrnoo  Ghat  (or 
ferry)  some  ten  miles  off.  Again  the 
Golumn  was  on  the  move,  thoi^ 
weary  and  foot-sore  from  the  fotigues 
of  the  previous  day,  and  by  noon  bad 
come  up  within  a  mile  of  the  river- 
bank.  Here  they  could  see  the 
mutineerB  in  the  act  of  croBsincp, 
forming  and  deploying  as  they  land- 
ed, the  46th  Native  Inftmtry  in  the 
centre,  with  portions  of  the  9th 
Cavalry  on  either  flank,  and  with 
videttes  thrown  out  in  advance. 
Nicholson  now  decoyed,  madring 
the  ffuns  behind  the  infontry.  When 
withm  about  800  yards  of  the  rebels,' 
the  order  was  given  to  unlimber,  and 
the  52d  Light  In&ntry  fell  backa 
between  the  gun&  Thi  firmg  was 
now  opened,  first  with  shot  and 
grape,  to  which  the  rebels  replied 
plu^ily  with  the  old  station  gun 
from  the  opposite  bank  1  The  Enfield 
rifles  of  the  52d  soon  began  to  tell ; 
but  unfortunately  the  men  of  the 
46th  had  also    supplied   themselves 


^  Blame  is  sometimes  imputed  to  Brigadier  Brind  for  not  at  the  first  disarming, 
and  thus  diaabliDg  the  native  troops.  At  Lahore  and  Peshawur  tiie  necessity  had 
arisen — a  deadly  eonspiraey  had  been  detected ;  but  not  so  at  Sealkote:  here  they 
had  shown  no  signs  of  disaffection ;  there  had  been  no  fires  in  the  station,  and 
excepting  the  single  letter  of  a  seditions  character  discovered  in  the  musketry  depot 
in  f\&niary,  not  a  symptom  d  a  mutinous  spirit  had  shown  itse]£  Moreover,  had 
they  he&a  diaaimed  when  the  European  Ibree  was  .ordered  to  join  the  Movable 
Colunm  (after  th^  left>  he  had  not  the  means  of  doing  so),  eitber  the  62d  Queen's 
most  haye  been  tied  down  to  wateh  them,  as  the  81st  were  for  so  many  months  at 
Lahore,  and  thus  have  been  lost  to  the  CSolumn,  or  else  above  a  thousand  native 
soldiers  would  have  been  left  behind  degraded  and  disgraced,  with  nothlDg  to 
prevent  their  supplying  themselves  with  native  weapons,  and  wreaking  their  ven- 
geimce  unchecked  on  the  few  remaining  Europeans^  of  whom  probably  not  one  would 
have  escaped. 

t  A  telegraphic  message  had  been  at  once  sent  to  Nicholson,  but  the  dgnaHer 
did  not  notice  it  To  guard  against  the  possLbiH^  of  this,  Mr.  Montgomeiy  sent  a 
messenger  by  mail-cart,  who  accomplished  the  thhty  miles  in  less  than  three  hours, 
and  on  tins  p^t  turned  the  &to  of  the  rebels. 
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wMi  Bniieldi  fron  the 
itorci  of  the  52d  before  leavioff 
8eftlfcote»  wUoh  they  now  oflod  with 
maeh  preoi8io&.  TJm  9th  Oavalry  on 
tiie  left,  bv  a  flank  manoeayre,  charged 
down  and  came  into  Bonrehier'e  bat- 
tery on  the  rear,  and  the  Sowars 
were  actnalljr  among  the  guns ;  bnt 
what  with  rifles  and  revolTers  their 
leoeption  was  too  hot»  and  many  a 
hoiBB  boltod  off  riderless.  At  the 
ssme  time,  the  46th  Native  Infantry 
oaae  np  at  the  charge  in  front,  and 
were  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
ef  the  gnns,  when  the  52d  men  conld 
no  longer  restrain  themselTes,  and 
sprang  forward  with  a  cheer.  The 
foremost  Fandies  were  bavoneted, 
and  the  rest  soon  retreated.  The 
•▼aalry,  too»  finding  themselTCS 
baffled,  retired,  leaving,  however,  a 
good  many  dead  and  wounded.  The 
irie  of  the  day  was  now  settled.  The 
Fonjab  Inftrntry  advanced  and  drove 
the  nmtineers  back  into  the  stream : 
Biany  were  drowned.  About  300  were 
left  dead  on  the  bank,  while  only  a 
fow  trocars  of  the  9th  escaped  on  the 
^flanksL  Of  the  plunder  which  the 
lebels  carried  off  from  Beslkote  nearly 
■11  had  been  brought  across  the  river; 
It  ww^  of  coarse,  abandoned  by  them 
In  their  flight,  and  fiall  into  our  hands, 
•affording  a  glorious  harvest  for  the 
8ikh  and  Itinjabee  Irregulars,-  who 
helped  themselves  unsparingly.  Thus 
dosed  the  first  scene  of  the  Trimmoo 
Ghat  d^ama,  with  at  least  one  im> 
portent  result  gained,  that  the  rebels, 
if  not  destroyed,  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee. 
The  result  had  been  fiur  more  com* 
plete  with  even  a  single  squadron  of 
trusty  cavalry  to  foUow  up  the  suc- 
cess. 

*The  rebels,  however,  found  a  diffi- 
enlty  they  bad  little  anticipated,  and 
one  whira.  combined  with  Nicholson's 
prompt  movement,  rendered  their 
escape  impossible,  and  their  final 
annihilation  complete.  The  ghat  or 
ferry  at  Trimmoo  is  formed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  river  into  a  narrow 
though  deep  channel  by  a  bank  or 
strip  of  land,  rising  up  and  running 
along  in  the  river-bed.  When  the 
river  is  low,  the  channel  on  the  right 
side  of  this  bank  of  hind  is  always 
fordable^  and  sometimes  nearly  dry ; 


hot  w  the  water  rises  (aad  it  w« 
now  risinff  rapidly  from  the  melted 
snow),  it  floods  it  to  such  a  depth  as 
to  be  impsssable.  Thus  It  hamwned 
that  the  water  which  the  rebeu  were 
able  to  wade  through  with  some  diffi- 
culty on  the  nth,  was  utterly  on- 
fordaUe  a  few  boon  after ;  so  that 
the  bank  of  land  on  which  they  had 
taken  np  their  position  had  beoome 
anislakidl 

Here  they  were  allowed  to  remaui 
undisturbed  till  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  while  boats  were  bebg  pro> 
cured  and  other  measures  taken  ;  m 
small  body  of  Sikhs,  under  Lient 
Boewell,  being  left  to  watch  theai^ 
or  as  a  native  would  say,  *'«ii  on 
thsir  headg.^'  They  were  not,  how-i 
ever,  inactive  the  while;  a  breast- 
work was  run  up  dose  to  the  water's 
edge,  behind  whieh  the  old  gun  was 
placed,  and,  as  if  preparing  for  a  dm- 
perate  straggle^  they  attempted  to 
streiqsthen  the  vndls  of  a  little  village, 
called  Meeadea,  on  the  northern  pomt 
of  the  island.  In  this  imp,  formed 
as  it  were  for  them  by  nature,  Nichol- 
SOD  resolved  to  catoh  them.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  Dawes's  troop 
was  brought  down  to  the  bank  ckm 
to  the  Deenanuggur  road,  and  Bonr> 
ehier's  battery  a  little  lower  down 
the  stream,  with  orders  to  pour  in 
shot  and  shrapnell  on  the  solitary 
gun  of  the  rebels;  which,  however, 
being  of  heavier  metal  than  any  of 
ours,  and  beinff  admirably  woriced 
by  a  man  who  had  been  originatty  a 
bugler  and  then  a  gunner  in  the 
artillery,  (and  latterly  a  table^ervant 
in  Brigadier  Brind's  service  I)  kept 
up  a  regular  fire  against  ours,  though 
ffetting  ten  to  one.  So  true  was  thmr 
fire,  that  one  round-shot  knocked 
over  four  horses  attached  to  one  of 
Bonrchier's  guns.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  52d  had  moved  some  short 
distance  farther  down,  out  of  sight 
of  the  rebels,  and  were  busy  crossing 
over  in  boats  to  the  lower  point  of  the 
island.  Here  they  formea.  Nichol- 
son, taking  a  few  Sowars  with  him, 
rode  on  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  rebels;  he  then  moved  on  the 
Oolumn  for  some  distance  unobserved. 
The  mutineere  showed  that  the  mili- 
tary trainiog  had  not  been  thrown  away 
on  them;  they  had  pickets  oat, and 
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liidrtMkifsi weratdmirable.  Abbooq 
M  the  SM  akirmlshera  were  ieen 
■dTUiciiig,  the  pickefci  fell  bade 
dowly  ud  in  oraer;  the  gan  wae 
svnog  round,  and  brought  to  beer 
on  them,  and  three  or  foor  ronnds  of 
giape  were  poered  in,  by  wbieh  some 
of  the  62a  were  wounded.  Our 
skirmishers  adyanoed  in  admirable 
order,  and  when  near  enough,  went 
in  *«  at  the  doaUe,"  seised  the  gon, 
and  bayoneted  down  the  few  who 
stood.  ''  It  was  now  bdteraMter," 
nys  an  eye-witness :  *  "  the  rest  ran 
to  the  head  of  the  island,  were  foU 
lewBd  np  by  our  fellows,  and  took  to 
the  water ;  many  of  them  most  ha^ 
been  drowned  ;  nnmbers  were  like 
nrod-larin  on  sandbanks  and  small 
islands ;  and  how  poor  Pandy  is  to 
Mt  oat  of  it  I  know  not  There  is 
deep  water  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Tilloffera  are  np ;  there  are  only  two 
or  uree  pboes  on  tins  side  where 
they  ean  cross ;  these  are  all  watched, 
•nd  the  Zemindars  are  all  aUre." 
The  few  who  did  get  over  were  soon 
seized,  given  np,  and  either  hnng  or 
blown  awaT  from  gnns.  Of  toose 
who  escaped  npwards  in  the  direction 
of  Jammoo,  and  attempted  to  skirt 
rooad  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills^ 
great  numbers  were  etnght  by  the 
villagefB  and  police,  or  by  the  Maha- 
lajah^s  troops,  and  were  brenght  to 
Sealkote,  where  they  were  sammarily 
dealt  with  as  they  deserved.  The 
has  on  oar  side  was  very  slight : 
tiiree  officers  were  slightly  wennded, 
Cbptain  Fitzgerald,  llent  Bidllie  of 
tile  35th  Light  Infsa^,  and  Ueat 
Harrington  of  the  Artlllery  ;  the  lat- 
ter, thwigh  with  a  baU  in  his  instep, 
woald  not  leave  his  gons,  and  re- 
Buined  sitthig  on  a  gnn-carriage 
giving  his  orders  to  the  la^ 

Than  ended  a  short  week  of  in* 
j^orionematioyl 

Another  change  ia  this  kaleido- 
scopic narrative  I  The  scene  of  neces- 
sity shifts  once  more,  and  the  reader, 
if  not  alreadv  wearied  ont  with  the 
carnage  and  neat  of  the  plains,  most 


pass  feom  the  osthreaks  of  Jhehna 
and  Sealkote,  and  the  retribation  si 
Trimmoo  Ghat,  to  the  peaeefnl  r^ev 
of  Kaagra,  where  the  monatain 
breeees  bear  on  their  wings  no  eohoei 
of  the  cannon's  roar,  and  sweep  om 
hills  and  valleys  unstained  with 
Ohristian  blood. 

The  fort  of  Eangra  has  fbr  many 
centuries  been  a  pomt  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  from  its  posi^ 
tion, — ^thoogh  it  is  bv  no  means  con- 
temptible as  a  foftincatioa,t  crown* 
inff  one  of  the  most  precipitous 
h«ghts  on  the  lower  rsoge  of  the 
Himalayas,  -^  but  even  more  from 
its  political  prestiga  '<  He  who  holds 
Earn,  holds  the  hills,"  is  a  local 
tradition,  which  has  survived  the 
diange  of  dynasties,  and  received  its 
confirmation  in  each ;  Bi^poo^ 
Mohammedan,  Sikh,  and  Eofflish^ 
alike  attested  its  truth.  The  llebamp 
medan,  when  he  wrested  it  fh>m  the 
Bi^poot,  and  lorded  it  over  Northern 
India,  though  pjving  to  these  hlU> 
ehiefe  a  sem^independent  poweiv 
ever  held  Kangca  in  his  own  haada 
BuDJeet  Singh  inaugurated  his  aff> 
gressive  policy  over  his  mouataui 
neighbours  by  first  seizing  this  fort 
<in  1809 1) ;  and  the  Eoglnh,  ^^eo  ifi 
1846  they  annexed  the  Jullundhar 
Doab  with  the  hiil-rwges  beyond, 
found  the  capture  of  tf^gnk  carriea 
with  it  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  neighbouring  district ;  for'  though 
theold  Sikh  KhiUadar  who  held  it  had 
resolved  on  not  yielding  his  fortress, 
the  sight  of  English  guna  dragged  b^ 
elephants  over  roads  and  np  decUvi- 
tks  hitherto  deemed  impassable  for 
artillery,  soon  disheartened  him  out 
of  his  contempbted  resistance,  and 
he  opened  his  gates  to  the  gallant 
Wheeler ;  and  with  the  Kaogra  fort 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
almost  unresisted  occupation  of  the 
whole  range. 

At  the  present  crisis  the  safety  of 
this  fort  was  dearly  of  paramoottt 
importance,  as  the  pivot  on  which 
the  loyalty  of  all  the  Rajpoot  clans 


*  Whose  graphic  letter  was  publiahsi^in  the  Lahore  Ohronide. 

t  Aldkbar  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  a  whole  year  in  redudng  thiafort  Ummer 
Singh  and  his  GooiiEbas  were  above  two  years  before  it,  and  were  at  last  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  by  the  advance  of  Bnnjeet  SiDgh. 

t  CunroraaAM's  Euiory  of  the  SikhSf  p.  156. 
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wodd  tarn*  Not  oolj  woQld  it  bave 
tened  a  matt  troobkeome  nUying- 
point  for  the  nratiDeeni  of  the  sor- 
ronndiDg  statioDs;  bat»  like  Umritsor 
to  the  Sikhs,  its  los  woold  have 
nind  otery  Bajpoot  etate  against 
US* 

The  manner  in  which  the  sslisty  of 
Slaogra  was  seoored  forms  a  pleasing 
episode  in  the  tale  of  treachery  and 
oamagOb 

The  fort  was  happily  at  this  time 
bdd  by  a  wing  of  the  4th  Native 
Indsntry,  under  Major  Patteoson. 
Major  Lakc^  the  Oommissioner  of  the 
Trans-Sntlej  States,  was  marchinff  in 
the  neighboorhood  when  the  tidings 
Of  the  Meerat  and  Delhi  disasters 
reached  him,  on  the  15th  of  May. 
He  at  once  wrote  to  Captain  Yoong- 
husband,  conmianding  the  2d  Bat- 
talion of  Pnnjab  Police  (better  known 
by  their  sobriquet  of  **  Shere  DUs  "  t), 
to  arrange  for  throwing  a  small  body 
of  them  into  the  fort ;  and  then  rode 
oyer  therewith  Major  B^pnell  Taylor, 
the  Deputy  Oommissioner,  apparently 
to  make  a  casual  call  on  some  of  the 
officers,  bat  really,  as  after  events 
showed,  with  a  mach,  deeper  object, 
the  secret  of  which  was  disclosed 
only  to  Major  Pattenson.  By  daylight 
on  the  foUowiog  morning,  the  still- 
ness of  the  Eangra  fort  was  suddenly 
broken  by  ^  joyous  notes  of  **  The 
British  Grenadiers,"  played  by  the 
band  of  the  "^  Shore  DUs,"  who.  with 
their  commandant  at  thefar  heaa,  were 
marchlDg  in  at  the  gate  I  The  citadel 
was    the   only   place  where   spare 

rrters  could  be  had,  and  it  was 
place  of  all  others  for  them,  com- 
manding as  it  did  the  Sepoy  lines  in 
the  fort  and  the  city  of  Kaugra  out- 
side, as  well  as  the  Hoshevarpore 
road;  and  here  they  bestowed  them- 
selves, and  at  once  took  charge  of 
the  magazine  guards,  the  other 
guards  being  divided  between  them 
and  the  4th  Native  Intantry.  A  few 
days  after  (on  the  18th)  a  brass  24- 


ponnder  howitaeer,  which  chaaoed  to 
be  in  the  magaaine,  and  a  good  sn^plj 
of  ammunition,  were  brought  up  into 
the  citadel,  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
need.! 

The  men  of  the4th  Native Infiantry 
bad  been  taken  wholly  by  surprise; 
and  though  there  had  appeared  no 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  being 
mutinonsly  disposed,  the  measore 
was  most  wise  as  a  precautionaijr 
one.  They  dechu«d  that  their 
*<  hearts  were  small,"  especially  at 
having  the  magazine  guards  taken 
away  from  them.  Their  conduct, 
however,  was  throngfaout  most 
orderly,  and  apparentiy  IqvaL  Half 
a  company  of  native  artillery  were 
also  in  the  fort ;  but  they  were  got 
out  of  the  way  a  few  days  after,  by 
orders  comioR  from  Lahore  to  send 
them  to  PhiUoor,  on  the  plea  that 
th^  would  be  required  to  accompany 
the  siege-train.§  The  Sepoys  them- 
selves requested  that  all  Sepoys  firom 
other  corps,  who  might  oome  to  visit 
the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Jowala 
Mukhi,  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
fort ;  and  when  occasionally  a  Sepoy 
did  come  (as  several  did,  some  from 
the  9th  Light  Cavalry  at  Sealkote, 
the  86th  Native  Lifantry,  and  61st 
Native  Infantry  at  Jnllondhur,  and 
other  corps),  their  motives  were  sus- 
pected as  being  more  seditious  than 
devout,  and  they  were  made  over  to 
a  small  gnaid  of  ''  Shore  Dils,"  who 
marched  them  to  the  temple,  waited 
tho!e  till  they  had  concluded  their 
pooja  (worshipping),  and  then  march- 
ed them  out  again,  and  unceremoni- 
otisly  sent  them  oS 

Thus  the  fort  of  Eangra  had  been 
seoored  within  fourand-twenty  hours 
of  the  first  tidings  of  danger.  Nor  was 
the  rest  of  the  district  neglected.  At 
the  town  of  Dhurmsala,  a  place  of 
considerable  sanctity,  due  precan- 
tions  were  taken  by  Major  Taylor  ; 
the  Kotwallee  (or  native  police 
station)  was  enclosed  with  gates  and 


*  Sabaoquent  events  showed  that  many  among  thorn  were  by  no  means  onwiUing 
to  take  advantage  of  our  troubles,  had  any  opening  offered. 

{Lion-hearts. 
There  were  also  some  more  guns— one  18-pounder,  and  three  Opounders— in  the 
iowerfort;  bat  they  were  dismounted. 

§  Thej  went  with  it  as  &r  as  Umballa,  where  they  ware  detained,  as  probably  not 
more  trustworthy  than  their  brethren. 
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tiie  walk  loopholed,  and  nude  de- 
fensible in  the  event  of  attack. 
£?ery  foid  and  ferry  on  liie  Satl^, 
Beeaa,  and  BtTee  (all  three  of  which 
rivers  mn  through  this  district),  was 
guarded  by  police  and  local  levies; 
the  boats  were  all  drawn  up  aod  dry, 
and  planks  taken  ont  of  their  bot- 
toms, 80  as  to  render  them  utterly 
useless.  The  hill-passes  were  aU 
watched;  every  passenger  was  ex- 
amined; and  if  any  disreputable  or 
doubtful  character  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  was  carried  off  to  the  magis- 
trate and  either  imprisoned  or  turned 
out  of  the  district  Proclamations 
also  were  issued  warning  the  inhabit- 
ants that  vagrancy  would  not  be 
tolerated,  that  their  pilgrim  seal 
most  for  a  time  be  held  m  abeyance; 
every  mosque,  temple,  and  shrine, 
with  which  the  district  abounds,  had 
its  guard,  in  order  to  seize  any  sus- 
pected visitora.  The  poet-offices, 
too^  were  duly  cared  for.  Every 
native  letter  was  opened,  and  if  found 
at  all  seditious,  or  even  suspicious  in 
tone,  it  never  reached  its  destination. 
By  these  admirable  aiVaHgements,  so 
promptly  and  vigorously  enforced  by 
Major  Lake  and  Major  Taylor,  the 
almoepfaere  of  Kangra  was  kept 
clear.* 

For  nearly  two  months  all  remain* 
ed  qnietb  The  Sepoys  of  the  4th 
Native  Infiuitry  were  perfectly  or- 
derly and  respectful,  and  the  dis- 
trict after  the  first  excitement  had 
subsided,  relapsed  into  its  general 
peaceful  state.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  however,  the  message  from  Mr. 
Montgomery  reached  Major  Taylor, 
reporting  the  rise  of  the  Sealkote  mu- 
tineeia.  The  time  now  was  clearly 
come  to  disarm  the  4th  Native  In- 
fiutry,  though  not  a  shadow  of  sna- 
picion  rested  on  them :  still  the  fear 
was,  that  neither  their  loyalty  nor 
the  fort  would  be  proof  amnst  a 
large  body  of  armed  rebels  f^uriog 


down  upon  them ;  aod  it  has  been 
shown,  on  the  safety  of  the  fort  de- 
pended the  peace  of  the  district  Ma- 
jor Taylor  at  once  communicated  hk 
orders  to  Captain  Younghusband, 
and  by  five  o*dock  that  evening,  the 
wing  of  the  4Ui  Native  Infsintiy  and 
the  Shere  !Dils  were  turned  out  at 
short  notice  on  the  parade-ground  of 
the  former.  Major  Taylor  then  ad- 
dressed the  Sepoys,  and  said  the 
order  had  oome  to  disarm  them,  not 
that  there  was  a  shadow  of  any  im- 
putation on.  Uieir  character,  but  a 
fear  that  they  might  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  contagion  of  other  mu- 
tinous corps  coming  down  on  them. 
Their  reply  was,  that  <*  their  arms 
were  the  property  of  €h)vemmettt, 
and  they  were  quite  ready  to  give 
them  up  at  the  request  of  their 
officers,  and  only  regretted  that  any 
show  of  force  had  been  made;*'t 
The  bells  of  arms  were  then  opeoed, 
the  muskets  and  ammunition  taken 
out,  and  carri^  into  the  citadel,  and 
all  was  safe.  There  still  remained  the 
right  wing  of  the  4th  Native  InfiRntry 
at  Noorpoor,  thirty-four  miles  off, 
where  also  there  was  a  fort,  though 
much  smaller  and  less  important  than 
that  at  Kangra.  Having  peaceably 
effected  his  purpose  at  Kangra,  Ma- 
jor Taylor  rode  over  that  night  to 
Noorpoor,  taking  a  hundred  of  the 
Shere  Dils,  and  sending  on  word  to 
Major  Wilkie,  who  commanded,  of 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  hia 
intention  of  being  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Here  the  news 
of  the  Jhelum  and  Sealkote  out- 
breaks had  already  arrived,  and  the 
little  station  was  actually  in  a  state 
of  si^.  All  the  ladies  and  fitmiUes 
had  collected  in  the  fort ;  the  guards 
had  been  strengthened,  and  extra 
ammunition  served  out,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Sealkote  mutineers 
coming  down,  a  steady  resistance 
might   be  offered.    8o^  unwavering 


*  Several  fagdtive  Sowars  and  Sepoys  were  from  'time  to  time  captured ;  among 
others,  a  Havildar  of  the  9th  Cavalry  named  RamjaD,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Sealkote  outbreak,  and  for  his  zeal  had  been  made  a  "  brigadier  "  in  the  rebel 
force !    He  was  caught,  tried,  and  hanged. 

f  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  letter  of  an  eyewitness  for  nearly  all  these  de- 
tails. '^Tbe  men  (says  the  same  authority)  were  very  down-hearted ;  the  officers 
used  to  visit  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  their  lines,  and  laugh  and  joke  with 
them,  and  set  up  some  amusements  to  divert  them,  and  thus  the  men  soon  recovered 
thmr  cheertnlneasL" 
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was  tbd  oonMeDoe  of  Major  WHkie 
in  bis  men,  that  on  receiving  Major 
TaTlor*s  intimation  of  his  approadi, 
and  its  object,  he  wrote  back  to  beg 
that  the  Share  Dib  might  not  be 
mardied  into  the  station,  and  at 
once  went  himself  into  the  lines,  and 
told  the  men  they  were  reqatred  to 

eve  np  their  arms.  To  their  honour 
\  it  recorded,  they  brought  their 
arms  witbont  hesitation  to  the  bunga- 
low of  Major  Wilkie,  above  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  having  to  pass  through 
the  city  on  their  way.  Their  one 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  of  pride 
at  bdng  so  trusted,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  requite  that  oonfidence  as  it 
deserved.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  when  a  report  of  the 
mutinv  of  the  2d  Irregulars  at 
Qoordaspore  reached  Noorpoor,  Ma- 
jor Wilkie  armed  one  hundred  men 
— fifty  of  them  Pnnjabees,  and  fifty 
of  tliem  Foorbeahs— and  sent  them 
to  oppose  their  advance.  The  report 
proved  false;  the  mei|» returned,  and 
of  their  own  accord  delivered  up  tb&r 
arms  again. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Eangra 
and  its  fort,  that  head  and  fountain 
of  honour  to  the  Rajpoot  clans 
around,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  intro- 
duce a  short  allusion  to  a  danger 
which  had,  some  weeks  before,  been 
tiireatening  to  involve  some  of  these 
elans  in  a  general  outbreak.  The 
Poorbeah  Sepoy  had  been  generally 
r^arded  as  the  chief  object  of  sus- 
picion ;  the  Jat  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  Punjab,  in  their  peaceful 
indifference  or  antipathy  to  the 
Poorbeah,  and  the  Sibfa  so]dier,  in 
his  hatred  and  contempt  for  his 
Hindostanee  brother  in  arms,  were 
regarded  as  our  chief  guarantee  for 
the  peace  of  the  country,  when 
denuded,  as  Vas  now  daily  the  case, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  available  troope 
to  swell  the  little  gallant  force  be- 
fore Delhi.  The  Rajpoot  races  along 
the  lower  Himalayan  range,  however 
much  they  might  resent  the  loss  of 
independence  and  power  under  the 
British  rule,  had  not  been  regarded 
with  much  anxiety.  Many  causes 
had  combined  to  engender  a  more 
peaceful  character  among  them,  and 


the  Kahutree  element  was  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  isolated  nature  m 
their  position.  Comparatively  ibw 
in  number,  and  split  op  into  petty 
states,  their  mutual  jealounes  ren- 
dered any  combined  action  veiy  imr 
probable,  and  seditious  conspiracy 
next  to  impossible.  Moreover,  Qfao- 
lab  Singh,  the  Maharajah  of  Cash- 
mere, the  recognised  bead  of  all 
Rajpoots  north  of  the  Ravee,  had 
taken  his  stand  on  the  side  of  order, 
and  sent  money  and  men  on  the 
application  of  Snr  John  Lawrence. 
With  the  Jumowal  Dograa  thus 
pledged,  'and  their  own  chief,  the 
Kutoch  Rajah  of  Kangra,  believed 
to  be  friendly,  there  seemed  little 
cause  to  anticipate  any  seditious 
movement  from  this  quarter;  nor, 
perhaps,  was  the  conspiracy  to  which 
we  are  about  to  allude,  so  much  an  en- 
deavor to  exterminate  the  English, 
as  a  desire  to  recover  their  own  power 
and  position  in  the  general  scramble 
whidi  would  follow  their  extermina- 
tion, which  they  were  led  to  believe 
was  at  band.  The  watchfuhiess  and 
activity  of  Major  Hay,  a  retired 
officer  in  civil  employ  at  Eooloo,  by 
a  timely  discovery  of  the  plot,  averted 
the  danger;  to  him  it  was  entirely 
due  that  the  conspiracy  was  detected, 
the  chief  conspirators  caught,  con- 
victed, and  punished. 

The  circumstances  are  briefly  as 
follows :  The  district  of  Kooloo  is  a 
very  Boeotia  in  a  Himalayan  Thessaly. 
Over  its  bncolic  denizens  a  high  Raj- 
Root  family  has  ruled  in  unbroken 
line  for  several  centuries.*  About 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  however, 
the  succession  was  dippoted,  and  a 
rival  claim  asserted,  which  not  only 
involved  the  State  itself  in  civil  war, 
but  led  indirectly  to  the  conspiracy 
we  have  now  to  record. 

At  that  time  one  Bikhram  Sm{fk 
was  ]^ah  of  Kooloo,  and  on  his 
death  Vqueathed  his  throne  to  his 
son  Jeet  Singh,  A  brother  of  Bikh- 
ram Singh's,  by  name  Kisben  Singh, 
being  a  man  of  ambitious  and  tur- 
bulent spirit,  instigated  too  by  one 
Ghyru  Bunghalia,  a  Rajpoot,  who  was 
his  confidential  friend,  laid  claim  to 
the  Guddee  (throne),  on  the  groond 


*  They  daim  to  be  offidiots  fiom  the  pure  Kutochs  of  Eangra. 
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tfaftlJeet  Singh  was  fflegUlnwIa  He 
wppoakd  to  the  Kangra  Bajlth,  who 
in  an  evil  hour  aopported  his  olaim, 
iod  sapplied  him  with  matohlocks 
and  hofsemen.  With  these  Eishen 
Singh  made  war  on  his  nephew ;  bat 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
inearoerated.  His  wife,  however,  and 
the  friendly  Ghm,  resolved  at  onoe 
to  anticipate  the  probable  death  of 
Kishen  Singh,  which  would  leave 
Jeet  Singh  in  nndi^nted  possession 
of  the  throne,  by  pretending  that  she 
was  about  to  giy6  birth  to  a  child. 
After  a  short  time,  an  infant,  the 
child  of  Ghyru,  was  Barreptitionsly 
iotrodaced  into  Kishen  Singh's  house 
for  a  consideration  of  five  handred 
rupees;  his  wife  was  declared  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  the 
efeot  was  duly  notified  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Rajahs.  It  was  also  com- 
mooicated  to  Kishen  Smgh  in  his 
prison  ;  bnt,  instead  of  rejoicing,  like 
a  worthy  Rajpoot,  at  the  birth  of  a 
SOD,  be  repudiated  the  unexpected 
boMur,  saying  that  it  was  no  child 
of  his.  Two  days  after,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  prison ;  and  when  shortly 
afterwarda  Ghyra  demanded  the  five 
hundred  rupees,  the  price  of  the 
child,  he  was  put  out  of  the  way  by 
the  two  brothers  of  Kishen  Singh's 
wife. 

Bach  was  the  origin  of  Purt&b 
Siogh  This  youth  began  active  life 
as  a  Sowar,  or  trooper,  in  the  servioe 
of  Sirdar  Lehna  Singh,  through 
whose  influence  he  hop«d  to  have 
hii  pretensions  to  the  Kooloo  Bej  re- 
eogoised.  His  supposititious  origin 
was,  however,  too  generally  known, 
sod  his  daim  was  always  rejected, 
though  he  was  permitted  to  use  the 
title  of  Meean,  or  Prince.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Sikh  campaign  of 
1845^-46,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  at  Moodkee;  on  such 
belief,  a  small  money- pension  and 
some  land  were  settled  on  his  widow, 
witii  the  title  of  Ranee. 

In  1855,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years, 
there  i^peaied  in  the  Tillage  of 
TiramU,  a  fakir,  declaring  himself 
to  be  the  long-missing  Purt4b  Singh, 
and  daiming  his  Jagheer.  The  wife 
at  first  dedared  die  could  not  identify 
him;  bit  at  length,  by  the  persua- 
lion  of  her  brother,  one  Beer  '^' 


she  consented  to  aoknowiedge  this 
man  as  her  long-lost  husband.  He 
then  took  up  lus  abode  in  Sheoraj, 
and  began  te  gather  round  him  a 
small  retinue,  and  even  to  collect 
revenue  from  some  Kooloo  Tillages. 
Armed  also  with  some  papers  which 
he  contrived  to  get  from  the  Ranee, 
giving  him  a  semblance  of  a  claim  to 
the  Kooloo  Guddee  (throne),  be  re- 
newed his  attempts  to  have  his  pre- 
tensions recognised,  but  in  Tain  ;  and 
the  Deputy- Commissioner  at  Kangra 
warned  him  that  an  armed  retinue 
and  eztrava^t  mode  of  life  did  not 
suit  his  position,  and  he  would  be 
only  tolerated  on  condition  he  lived 
peaceably. 

From  that  time  he  did  not  attempt 
by  any  OTort  act  to  Tiolate  this  con- 
dition; but  the  general  excitement 
caused  by  the  I^oorbeah  mutiny 
seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity  too 
faTOurable  to  be  lost.  He  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  His  emissaries 
were  soon  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  villages ;  but  the  people 
of  Sheoraj  were  first  to  be  raised.  He 
appealed  to  them  on  his  hereditary 
claim  to  their  fealty,  as  well  as  to 
their  religious  antipathy  to  the 
Endish.  He  proclaimed  that  in 
Deint,  Simla,  and  Lahore,  every 
European  had  been  massacred.  He 
bede  the  people  rise  quickly,  and  oome 
armed,  for  that  now  or  never  was 
their  time.  As  if  confident  of  success, 
he  called  upon  one  Soorut  Ram, 
whose  father  had  been  an  okl  Vizeer 
of  the  Kooloo  Rajah's,  to  take  his 
herditary  place  beside  the  heir  of 
the  Kooloo  throne:  Happily  all  this 
seditious  correspondence  was  inte^ 
cepted  by  the  promptness  of  Mapor 
Hay,  who  had  long  been  suspectmg 
and  watching  this  pretender.  It  maT 
perhaps  be  a  question  whether  thn 
man  originated  this  conspiracy,  or 
was  not  rather  the  tool  of  others, 
who  remained  eonoealed  behind  the 
dignity  of  their  position,  and  pdt  him 
forth  as  the  firebrand  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  sedition  throughout  that 
country,  ready  themselves  to  step  in 
and  reap  the  fruits  of  the  intngua 
There  is  littie  doubt,  howoTer,  that 
whereTer  it  originated,  it  had  drawn 
within  its  influence  scTeral  of  the 
neighbouring  ohieih,  and  the  whole 
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dlitriot  was  in  danger, — a  danger 
which  waa  only  averted  by  the  tioMBly 
disooverv.  This  nretender  and  Beer 
Singh,  orother-in-iaw  of  the  imper- 
Bonateid  Part4b  Singh,  were  at  the 
time  near  Saltanpore;  they  were 
both  arrested,  and  sent  off  at  once  to 
Kaogra  for  trial.  'Many  others,  of 
whose  complicity  there  was  no  donbt, 
were  subeeqaently  seized,  and  suffered, 
according  to  their  degrees  of  gnilt, 
thev  punishment  they  so  richly  de- 
served. The  pretended  Part4b  Sin^h 
and  Beer  Singh  were  hanged,  all  their 
property  ooi&cated,  their  honses  left 


in  roinsi  as  monoments  of  the  frait- 
lessness  of  rebdiion,  and  warnings  of 
the  rebel's  end.  All  who  had  been 
proved  by  intercepted  docoments  and 
confesBions  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
these  treasonable  designs,  or  to  have 
been  privy  to  them,  were  sentenced 
to  different  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Thos  was  peace  restored  to  Kooloo. 
The  faithful  among  the  Rajpoots  were 
confirmed  in  their  fidelity,  the  disaffect- 
ed warned  of  the  danger  of  conspiring 
against  a  (Government  quick  in 
detecting  and  powerful  in  punishing 
treason. 


WHAT  WILL  HS   DO   WITH   IT  ?— PABT  XIV. 

BT  FIBISTBATUS  OAXTOK. 
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Being  bat  one  of  the  considerate  paoees  In  a  long  J0ttrn€i7--charItAbly  afforded  to  the 

Header. 


OoLONEL  MoBLST  fouud  Mr.  Poole 
at  home,  just  returned  fi*om  his  office ; 
he  staid  with  that  gentleman  nearly 
an  hour,  and  then  went  straight  to 
Barrel!.  Asthetimeappoiotedtomeet 
the  French  acquaintance,  who  de- 
pended on  his  hospitalities  for  a  din- 
ner, waa  nOw  nearly  arrived,  Alban's 
conference  with  his  English  friend 
was  necessarily  brief  and  hurried, 
though  long  enough  to  confirm  one 
fbct  in  Mr.  Poole's  statement,  which 
had  bc«n  unknown  to  the  Colonel  be- 
fore that  day,  and  the  admission  of 
which  was  to  Quy  Darrell  a  pang  as 
sharp  as  ever  wrenched  confession 
from  the  lips  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
cells  of  the  Inquisition.  On  return- 
ing from  Ghreenwich,  and  depodtiog 
his  Frenchman  in  some  melancholy 
theatre,  time  enough  for  that  resent- 
ful foreigner  to  witness  theft  and 
murder  committed  upon  an  injured 
countryman's  vaudeville,  Alban  hast- 
ened again  to  Oarlton  Gardens.  He 
found  Barrell  alone:  pacing  his  floor 
to  and  fro,  in  the  habit  he  had  ac- 
quired in  earlier  life^  perhaps  when 


meditating  some  complicated  law 
Case,  or  wrestling  with  hiooself 
against  some  secret  sorrow.  There 
are  men  of  quick  nerves  who  reqaire 
a  certain  action  of  the  body  for  the 
better  composure  of  the  mind ;  Darrell 
was  one  of  them. 

During  these  restless  movements, 
alternated  by  abrupt  pauses,  equaUy 
inharmonious  to  the  supreme  quiet 
which  characterised  his  listener's 
tastes  and  habits,  the  haughty  gentle- 
man disburdened  himself  of  at  least 
one  of  the  secrets  which  he  had 
hitherto  guarded  from  bis  eariy 
friend.  But  as  that  secret  connects 
itself  with  the  history  of  a  Person 
about  whom  it  is  well  that  the 
reader  should  now  learn  more  than 
was  known  to  Darrell  himself,  we 
will  assume  our  privily  to  be  our- 
selves the  narrator,  and  at  the  cost 
of  such  dramatic  vivacitv  as  may 
belong  to  dialogue,  out  with  the  gain 
to  the  reader  of  dearer  insight  into 
those  portions  of  the  past  which  the 
occasion  permits  us  to  reveal — we 
will    weave     into    something    like 
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tlie   more    Imperfeot    and  si»te»  that  of  Arabella  Oraiie,Dar- 

deraltory  eommaDioatioiiB  by  which  rell  spoke  bat  m  one  brief  and  an^y 

Gay  Damll  added   to  Alban  Mor-  sentence,  and  that  not  by  tlie  name 

ley's  distastefol  catalogae  .  of  paiih  in   which   the   read^  as   vet  alone 

inl  snbjeets.    The  reader  will  ulowt  knows  her ;  and  it  is  with  the  anteoe- 

perbapsy  that  we  thus  evj|ioe   a  de-  dents  of  Arabella  Orane  that  oar  ex- 

aiie  to  gratify  his  coriosify,  when  we  planation  will  tranqailly  oommenoe. 


OHAPTEB  IX. 


Grim  AnbellA  Crane. 


f  Oooe  on  a  time,  there  Hired  a  mer- 
ebant  named  Fossett,  a  widower 
with  three  children,  of  whom  a 
daaghter,  Arabella,  was  by  some 
yean  the  eldest  He  was  mach  re- 
speeted,  deemed  a  warm  man,  and  a 
safe— attended  diligently  to  his  basi- 
DeBB— Bofoed  no  partner,  no  fore- 
man, to  dictate  or  intermeddle — liked 
his  comforts,  bat  made  no  pretence 
to  Cuhion.  His  villa  was  at  Clap- 
bam,  Dot  a  showy  bat  a  solid  edifice, 
vith  lodse,  lawn,  and  gardens,  chief- 
ly notable  for  what  Is  technically 
eiJled  ^ass^—y\z.  a  range  of  glass- 
hoQses  on  the  most  improved  prior 
eiples;  the  heaviest  pines,  the  earli- 
est strawberries.  '*I'm  no  judge  of 
flowe^i,"  qaoth  Mr.  Fossett,  meekly. 
"Give  me  a  plain  lawn,  provided  it 
be  dose  shaven.  Bat  I  say  to  my 
girdeoer,  'Forcing  is  my  hobby — a 
CQcamber  with  my  fish  all  the  year 
lotindr"  Yet  do  not  suppose  Mr. 
FoBsett  ostentatious  —  quite  the  re- 
Terae.  He  would  no  more  rain  him- 
B^  for  the  sake  of  dazzling  others, 
than  he  would  for  the  sake  of  serving 
them.  He  liked  a  warm  house,  spa- 
doQg  rooms,  good  living,  old  wine, 
for  their  inherent  merits.  He  cared 
not  to  parade  them  to  public  envy. 
When  he  dined  alone,  or  with  a 
siDgle  favoured  guest,  the  best  La* 
fitte,  the  oldest  sherry  I — when  ex- 
tending the  rites  of  miscellaneous 
hospitality  to  neighbours,  relations, 
or  other  slight  acquaintances  —  for 
Ufitte,  Jolien;  and  for  Sherry, 
CapeUThuB  not  provoking  vanity, 
nor  ooorting  notice,  Mr.  Fossett 
was  without  an  enemy,  and  seemed 
without  a  care.  Formal  were  his 
iiMOQen,  formal  his  hoasehold>  for- 
Bial  even  the  stout  cob  that  bore 
hUQ  from   Oheapode    to   Olapham, 


firom  Olapham  to  Ofaeapside.  That 
cob  could  not  even  prick  up  its  ears 
if  it  wished  to  shy— its  ears  were 
cropped,  so  were  ita  mane  and  its 
tail. 

Arabella  early  gave  promise  of 
beauty,  and  mora  than  ordinary  power 
of  intellect  and  character.  Her  mther 
bestowed  on  her  every  advantage  of 
education.  She  was  sent  to  a  select 
boarding-school  of  the  highept  reputa- 
tion ;  the  strictest  discipline,  the  best 
masters,  the  longest  bills.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  had  become  the 
show  pupil  of  the  seminary.  Friends 
wonderea  somewhat  why  the  prim 
merchant  took  such  pains  to  lavish 
on  his  daughter  the  worldly  accom- 
plishments which  seemed  to  give  him 
no  pleasure,  and  of  which  he  never 
spoke  with  pride.  But  certainly,  if 
she  was  so  clever— fint-rate  musician, 
exquisite  artist,  accom|>lished  lin- 
guist, ^  it  was  very  nice  in  old  Foe* 
sett  to  bear  it  so  meeklv,  never  crying 
her  up,  nor  showing  her  off  to  less 
fortunate  parents — ^very  nice  in  him 
—good  sense— greatness  of  mind." 

''Arabella,''  said  the  worthy  man, 
one  day,  a  little  time  after  she  had 
lefb  school   for   good ;    "  Arabella,'' 

said  he,  '^  Mrs. ^'  naming  the  head 

teacher  in  that  famous  school, ''  pays 
vou  a  very  high  compliment  m  a 
letter  I  received  from  her  this  morn- 
ing. She  says  it  is  a  pity  yon  are 
not  a  poor  man's  daughter  —  that 
you  are  so  steady  and  so  clever  that 
you  could  make  a  fortune  for  your- 
self as  a  teacher." 

Arabella  at  that  age  could  smUe 
gaily,  and  gail^  she  smiled  at  the  no- 
tion conveyed  m  the  compliment. 

*<  No  one  can  guess,"  resumed  the 
father,  twirling  his  thumbs  and 
speaUog   rather   through    his 
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"  tiie  vpB  and  dowM  in  tfali  mortel 
sphere  of  trial,  'specially  in  the  mer* 
oantHe  commaoity.  If  e?er,  when 
Fm  dead  and  gone,  adyeraity  shoaM 
eome  upon  yon,  yoti  will  gratefaliy 
remember  that  I  have  given  yon  the 
best  of  edaoation,  and  take  care  of 
yonr  little  brother*  and  eister,  who 
are  both— stapid  I" 

These  dolefal  words  did  not  make 
much  impression  on  Arabella,  nttered 
as  t^y  were  in  a  handsome  drawing- 
room,  opening  on  the  neat-shaven 
lawn  it  took  wree  gardeners  to  shave, 
with  a  guttering  side-view  of  those 
ffalleries  of  ^^us  in  which  straw- 
berries were  ripe  at  Christmas,  and 
cacombers  never  &iled  to  fish.  Time 
went  on.  Arabella  was  now  twenty- 
three--a  very  fine  girl,  with  a  decid- 
ed manner — ^mnch  oocapied  by  her 
mnsio,  her  drawiop^,  her  books,  and 
her  fancies.    Fancies-— for^  like  most 

ewith  very  active  heads  and  idle 
ts,  she  had  a  vagne  yearning  for 
seme  excitement  beyond  the  mono- 
tonous routine  of  a  yonng  lady'a  life ; 
and  the  latent  force  of  her  nature  in- 
clined her  to  admire  whatever  was 
oat  of  the  beaten  track  —  whatever 
was  wild  and  daring.  She  had  re- 
ceived two  or  three  o&rs  from 
yonng  gentlemen  in  the  same  mer* 
eantiie  community  as  that  which  sar- 
roaoded  her  father  in  this  sphere  of 
trial  But  they  did  not  please  her ; 
and  she  believed  her  father  when  ho 
•aid  that  they  only  courted  her  under 
the  idea  that  he  would  come  down 
with  something  liaodsome ;  '*  where* 
Mf*  said  the  merchant,  **  I  hone  yon 
will  marry  an  honest  man,  who  will 
like  yon  for  yourself,  and  wait  for 
war  fortune  till  my  will  is  read.  As 
King  William  says  to  his  son,  in  the 
Hktory  of  England,  *  I  don't  mean  to 
strip  till  I  go  to  bed.' " 

One  night,  at  a  ball  in  Olapham, 
Arabella  s^w  the  man  w[ho  was  des« 
tined  to  exercise  so  baleful  an  in- 
fluence over  her  existenoe.  Jasper 
Losely  had  been  brooght  to  this  ball 
by  a  young  feUow-derk  in  the  same 
commercial  house  as  himself;  and 
then  in  all  the  blomn  of  that  oonspi- 
onoos  beanty,  to  wluch  the  miniatore 
Arabella  had  placed  beibre  his  eyes 
so  mamr  years  afterwards  did  bat 
iseble  ^Btioe,  it  may  well  be  conceiv- 
ed that  he  ooooentred  on  himself  the 


admuinggafleoftheasRmUy.  Jsspet 
was  yoanger  than  Arabelk ;  mit» 
what  with  the  height  of  his  statsee 
and  the  sel^confidenoe  of  his  air,  he 
looked  foor  or  five  and  twenty.  Cer- 
tainly, in  ^  far  as  the  distance  from 
ohildhood  may  be  estimated^  by  the 
loss  ^f  innocence,  Jasper  >  might  have 
been  any  age!  He  was  told  that 
old  Fossett's  daaghter  would  have  a 
very  floe  fortune;  that  she  was  a 
strong-minded  yound  lady,  who  gov- 
erned her  father,  and  would  choose 
for  herself;  and  accordingly  he  de- 
voted hfanself  to  Arabella  the  whole 
of  the  evening.  The  effect  prodaoed 
on  the  mind  of  this  ill-fated  womaa 
by  her  dazzling  admirer  Was  as  sadden 
as  it  proved  to  be  lasting.  There  was 
a  strange  charm  in  the  very  contrast 
between  his  rattling  aadacity  and 
the  bashful  formalities  of  the  swains 
who  had  hitherto  wooed  hej\  as  if 
she  frightened  them.  Even  his  good 
looks  fascinated  her  less  than  that 
vital  eneiigy  and  power  about  the 
lairiess  brute,  which  to  her  seemed 
the  elements  of  heroic  character, 
thoagh  but  the  aitribntes  of  riotoW 
spirits,  magnificent  formation,  flat- 
tered vanity*  and  imperious  ^tism. 
She  was  as  a  bird  gazing  speB-boand 
on  a  gay  yoang  boa-constrictq^^art- 
in^  from  bough  to  bough,  sunning  its 
brdliant  hnes,  and  showing  off  til  its 
beauty,  just  before  it  takes  the  bifd 
fbr  its  breakfast 

When  they  parted  that  night,  their 
intimacy  had  made  so  much  progress 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
its  oootinuanoe.  Arabella  had  an 
instmctive  foreboding  that  her  father 
would  be  less  charaMd  than  herself 
with  Jasper  Losely;  that,  if  Jasper 
were  presented  to  him,  he  woold 
possibly  forbid  her  farther  acqoaint- 
anoe  with  a  young  clerk,  however 
saperb  his  outward  appearance.  She 
took  the  first  &lBe  step.  She  had  a 
maiden  aant  by  the  mother's  side^ 
who  lived  in  Bloomsbury,  gave  and 
went  to  small  parties,  to  which  Jasper 
oonld  easily  get  introduced.  She 
arranged  to  pay  a  visit  for  some  weeks 
to  this  aunt,  who  was  then  very  oivil 
to  her,  accepting  with  marked  kind- 
ness seasonable  presents  of  straws 
berries,  pines,  spring  chickens,  and 
so  fortht  and  offering  in  turn,  wheD- 
ever  it  nas  oonveobnt^  aspaie  roem, 
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it  a  ifNiiid  of 
■baII  pajriwe,  and  the  innooeDt  flirtir 
tMDB  inddental  tfaex«to,  coald  bestow. 
Arabella  aaid  nothing  to  her  ibther 
aboBt  Jagper  l4»ehr,imd  to  bev  annt'B 
Aeitent  Arabelh  law  Jaeper  terv 
often ;  they  becnne  engaged  to  em 
other,  exchanged  towb  and  love* 
tokens,  loeko  of  hair,  &&  Jieper,  al- 
ready maeh  tronUed  by  dnns,  became 
BAtorally  ardent  to  ionnre  hia  Midty 
uidAiabeUa'aaappoeedfortana  Ara- 
bella at  last  sommoned  cooraffe,  and 
ipoke  to  her  fiither.  To  her  delight- 
ed aarpriae,  Mr.  Foeaett,  after  aooe 
moralnnng,  more  on  Uie  nnoertainty 
of  life  in  general  than  her  olandeatina 
pnoeedinga  in  partienlar,  agreed  to 
Boe  Mr.  Jaaper  ijoaely,  and  asked  him 
dovn  to  dmner.  After  dinner,  over 
a  bottle  of  Lafitle^  in  an  exdeedipg^y 

ein  bat  exceedingly  weighty  ailTer 
;  which  made  Jaaper^s  month 
water  (I  mean  the  jog),  Mr.  Foeaett, 
eonunenoing  with  that  somewhat 
eoarse  though  royal  saying  of  William 
the  Gonqneror,  with  which  he  had 
befoie  ediied  his  danghter,  assared 
Jasper  that  he  gave  his  ML  consent 
to  the  yoong  gentleman'a  nnptiala 
with  Arabella,  proyided  Jaaper  or  hia 
leiatioDa  wonld  oudntain  her  ina  phdn 
lespeetable  way,  and  wait  ibr  her  for- 
tone  till  hia  (Foasett's)  wm  waa  readu 
What  that  fortone  wonld  be,  Mr. 
Foantt  deelined  even  to  hint.  Jasper 
went  away  very  mneh  cooled.  Still 
the  engagement  went  on.  The  nop> 
tiab  were  tacitly  defenred.  Jaaper 
sad  hia  relationa  maintain  a  wifel 
Ffepoaterona  idea  I  It  woald  take  a 
Gkn  of  T^tiona  and  a  Zenana  oC 
wives  to  maintain  in  that  state  ta 
wfaidi  he  deemed  himself  entitled-*- 
Jasper  bimaelf  i  Bat  jpst  aa  he  waa 
iBBmtating  the  poesibiliQr  of  a  com* 
vomiae  with  old  Fossett^  by  whicii 
be  woidd  agree  to  wait  till  the  will 
waa  read  for  oontiii^;ent  advantagea, 
provided  Foasett,  in  his  tarn,  would 
agree  in  the  meanwhile  to  affi>rd 
Mgmg  aad  board,  with  a  trifle  for 
podcetrmoney,  to  Arabella  and  him-r 
selfl;  m  the  Ohmham  Villa,  which, 
tboogfa  not  partial  to  rural  aoenery* 
Jaaper  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
second  floor  in  the  oity,— old  Foasett 
iUl  ill,  took  to  hia  bed ;  was  unable 
to  attend  to  his  bosiness^  some  one 
to  it;  and  the  ooaM* 


was,  that  the  house  8tonpe4 
nayment,  aad  was  discovered  to  have 
Wn  insolvent  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Not  a  discreditabto  bankrbptc^. 
There  might  perhaps  be  seven  slnl* 
Hngs  in  the  poond  ultimately  paid, 
ana  not  more  than  forty  famities 
irretrievably  ruined.  Old  Fossett, 
safe  in  his  bed,  bore  the  a£9ictioa 
with  philosophical  composare;  ob« 
served  to  Arabella  that  be  had  always 
warned  her  (^  the  upa  and  downs  la 
this  sphere  of  trial;  referied  again 
widk  pride  to  her  first-rate  education  t 
commended  again  to  her  care  Tom 
and  Biddy;  and,  dedaring  that  he 
died  in  charity,  with  all  awn,  resigned 
himself  to  the  laat  slamber. 

Arabella  at  first  sought  a  refuge 
with  her  maiden  aunt  But  that 
lady,  though  not  hit  hi  pocket  by  her 
brotbe^in-law's  failure,  was  SMre 
vehement  against  hia  memoiy  thai 
his  most  iqjnred  creditor--not  only 
that  she  deemed  henelf  nnjostly  de- 
frauded of  the  pines,  strawb^iest 
and  spring  chickens,  by  which  she  had 
been  enabled  to  give  small  parties  at 
small  cost,  though  with  ample  show, 
but  that  she  was  robbed  of  the  con* 
sequence  she  had  hitherto  derived 
from  the  supposed  expectations  of 
her  niec&  in  short,  ner  wekoms 
ifraa  so  hostile,  and  her  condolences 
so  catling,  that  Arabella  quitted  her 
door  with  a  solemn  detenninatioii 
never  again  to  enter  it 

And  now  the  nobler  qualitiea  of 
the  bankrupt'a  daaghter  rose  at  once 
inftplay.  Left  penniless,  she  resolved 
by  her  own  exertions  to  support  and 
to  rear  her  young  brother  aad  eistev. 
The  great  school  to  which  she  had 
been  the  ornament  willingly  received 
her  aa  a  teacher,  until  some  more  ad- 
vantageoua  plaee  in  a  private  ftunily, 
and  with  a  salary  worthy  of  her 
lalenta  and  accomplishments,  could 
be  found.  Her  intercourse  with 
Jasper  became  necessarily  suspended; 
She  had  the  generoaity  to  write, 
cfiering  to  releaae  him  from  hia  ei^ 
Jasper  considered  biwself 
releaaad  without  that  letter; 
but  he  deemed  it  neither  gallant  not 
discreet  to  aay  so.  Arabella  migbt 
obtain  a  situation  with  larger  salary 
than  abe  could  possibly  Md,  the 
superfluities  whereof  JaspdVmighl 
undertake  to  invest   Her  aunt  had 
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evidently  sometliiDg  to  leave,  thoaffb 
she  might  have  Dothing  to  gfive.  In 
ine,  Arabella,  if  not  rich  enough  for 
a  wife,  might  be  often  rich  enoagfa 
for  a  friend  at  need ;  and  so  long  as 
he  was  engaged  to  her  for  life,  it 
mnst  be  not  more  her  pleasore  than 
her  dnty  to  assist  him  to  live.  Be- 
sides^  independently  of  these  pmden- 
tial  thoogn  not  ardent  motives  for 
declaring  nnalterable  fidelity  to  troth, 
Jasper  at  that  time  really  did  enter- 
tain what  he  called  love  for  the 
handsome  young  woman  —  flattered 
that  one  of  attainments  so  superior 
to  all  the  girls  he  had  ever  known, 
should  be  so  proud  even  less  of  his 
affection  for  her,  than  her  own  aflbc- 
tion  for  himself.  Thus  the  engage- 
ment lasted — interviews  none — let- 
ters frequent  Arabella  worked  hard, 
lookfnff  to  the  future;  Jasper  work- 
ed as  little  as  possible,  and  was  very 
much  bored  by  the  present 

Unhappily,  as  it  turned  out,  so 
great  a  sympathy,  not  only  amongst 
the  teachers,  but  amongst  her  old 
schoolfellows,  was  felt  for  Arabella's 
reverse ;  her  character  for  steadiness, 
as  well  as  talent,  stood  so  high,  and 
there  was  something  so  creditable  in 
her  resolution  to  mamtain  her  orphan 
brother  and  sister,  that  an  dfort  was 
made  to  procure  her  a  livelihood  much 
more  lucrative,  and  more  independent 
than  she  could  obtain  either  in  a  school 
or  a  family.  Why  not  take  a  small 
house  of  her  own,  live  there  with  her 
fellow-orphans,  and  give  lessons  out 
by  the  hour?  Sevml  families 'at 
once  agreed  so  to  engatfe  her,  and  an 
income  adequate  to  adl  ner  wants  was 
asmred.  Arabella  adopted  this  plan. 
She  took  the  house ;  Bridget  Greggs, 
the  nurse  of  her  infancy,  became  her 
servant,  and  soon  to  that  house, 
stealthily  in  the  shades  of  evening, 
glided  Jasper  Losely.  She  oonld 
not  struggle  against  nis  influence — 
had  not  the  heart  to  reftise  his  visits 
^he  was  so  pooi^— in  such  scrapes — 
and  protaiea  himself  to  be  so  un- 
happy. There  now  became  some  one 
else  to  toU  for,  besides  the  little 
brother  and  sister.  But  what  were 
Arabella's  gains  to  a  man  who  al- 
ready eambled  I  New  afflictions 
smote  Mr.  A  contagious  fever  broke 
out  in^Re  neighbourhood ;  her  little 
brother  caught  it;  her  little  sister 


rickened  the  next  day ;  in  less  titaa 
a.  week  two  small  coffins  were  borne 
from  her  door  by  the  Black  Horses 
— borne  to  that  "plot  of  sunny  torf  in 
the  pretty  suburban  cemetery,  bought 
with  the  last  earnings  made  for  the 
little  ones  bv  the  moSber-like  sister- 
Motherless  lone  survivor  I  what  I  no 
fHend  on  earth,  no  soother  bat  that 
dbeful  Jasper  I  Alas  I  the  truly 
dangerous  Venus  is  not  that  ^ycina 
round  whom  circle  Jest  and  lAugh- 
ter.  Sorrow,  and  that  sense  of  soli- 
tude, which  makes  us  welcome  a 
footstep  as  a  child  left  in  the  haunt- 
log  dark  welcomes  the  entrance  of 
light— weaken  the  outworks  of  female 
virtue  more  than  all  the  vain  levities 
of  mirth,  or  the  flatteries  which  fol^ 
low  the  path  of  beauty  through  the 
crowd.  Alas,  and  alas  1  Let  we  tale 
hurry  on  I 

Jasper  Losely  has  still  more  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  many  his  adored 
Arabella.  But  whenf  When  they 
are  rich  enough.  She  feels  as  if  her 
spirit  was  gone— as  if  she  could  work 
no  more.  She  was  no  weak  com- 
monplace girl,  whom  loye  can  con- 
sole for  shfune.  She  had  been  rigidly 
brought  up;  her  sense  of  female 
rectitude  was  keen ;  her  remorse  was 
noiseless,  but  it'  was  stem.  Harass- 
ments  of  a  more  vulgar  nature  beset 
her ;  she  had  forestalled  her  sources 
of  income ;  she  had  contracted  debts 
for  Jasperii  sake :  in  vain,  her  purse 
was  emptied,  yet  his  no  foUer.  His 
creditors  pressed  him;  he  UAd  her 
that  he  must  hide.  One  winter'^  day 
he  thus  departed;  she  saw  him  no 
more  for  a  year.  She  heard,  a  few 
da^^s  after  he  left  her,  of  his  father's 
crime  and  committal.  Jasper  was 
sent  abroad  by  his  maternal  nude, 
at  his  fether's  prayer ;  sent  to  a  com- 
mercial house  in  France,  in  which 
the  uncle  obtained  him  a  situation. 
In  fact,  the  young  man  had  been  de* 
spatched  to  France  under  another 
name,  in  order  to  save  him  from  tlw 
obloqu  V  which  his  ikther  had  brought 
upon  his  own. 

Soon  came  William  LoselylB  trial 
and  sentence.  Arabella  fe^t  the  dis- 
grace acutely  —  felt  how  it  would 
aflect  the  audacious  insolent  Jasper; 
did  not  wonder  that  he  forebore  to 
write  to  her.  She  conceived  him 
bowed  by  shame,  but  she  was  baoyed 
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sp  by  her  eoovioticm  that  th^  ahonld 
meet  agaio.  For  good  or  for  ill,  she 
held  herself  boaixi  to  him  for  life. 
Bat  meanwhile  the  debts  tih&  had 
iDcarred  on  his  account  came  upon 
her.  She  was  forced  to  dispose  of 
her  house;  and  at  this  time  Mrs. 
Lyndsay,  looking  out  (or  some  first- 
nUe  superior  goremess  for  Matilda 
Danell,  was  urged  by  all  means  to 
try  and  secure  for  that  poet  Arabella 
Foesett  The  highest  testimonials 
from  the  school  at  which  she  had 
been  reared,  from  the  most  eminent 
profeeiional  masters,  from  the  fami- 
lies at  which  she  had  recently  tauffbt» 
beiQg  all  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
DarreU,  he  authorised  Mrs.  Lyndsay 
to  propose  such  a  salary  as  could  not 
fidi  to  secure  a  teacher  of  such  rare 
qaalifications.  And  thus  Arabella 
became  governess  to  Miss  DarreU. 

There  is  a  kind  of  jonng  lady  of 
whom  her  nearest  relations  will  say, 
"I  can't  make  that  girl  ouf  Matilda 
DarreU  was  Uiat  kind  of  young  lady. 
She  talked  very  little;  she  moved 
Tuy  noiselesBly;  she  seemed  to  re- 
gara  herself  as  a  secret  which  i^e 
had  solenmly  sworn  not  to  let  out. 
She  had  beai  steeped  in  slyness  from 
her  early  infancy  by  a  sly  mother. 
Mn  DarreU  was  a  woman  who  had 
always  something  to  conceal.  There 
vas  always  some  note  to  be  thrust 
oat  of  sight ;  some  visit  not  to  be 
spoicen  of ;  something  or  other  which 
Matilda  was  not  on  any  account  to 
laeotioQ  to  Papai 

When  BCrs.  DarreU  died,  Matilda  was 
lUII  a  cfaUd,  but  she  stiU  continued  to 
Tiew  her  father  as  a  person  against 
whom  prudence  demanded  her  to  be 
eoostantly  on  her  guard.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  exactly  afraid  of  him-^ 
he  was  very  gentle  to  her,  as  he  was 
to  all  chUdren;  but  his  loyal  nature 
vas  antipalhetic  to  hers.  She  had 
BO  empathy  with  him.  How  con- 
fide her  thoughts  to  him  ?  She  had 
aa  instmctive  Imowledge  that  those 
thoughts  were  not  such  as  could 
harmonise  with  his.  Yet,  thougfh 
tadtum,  uncaressing,  undemonstra- 
tive, she  appeared  mUd  and  docile. 
Her  reserve  was  aseribed  to  cons^ 
tutiooal  timidity.  Timid  to  a  degree 
Bbe  flsnally  settoed ;  yet,  when  you 
thought  ]iou  had  solved  the  enigma, 
die  said  or  did  something  so  oooUy 


determined,  that  you  were  forced 
aj^in  to  exclaim,  **  I  can't  make  that 
gvl  out  I"  She  was  not  quick  at 
her  lessons.  You  had  settled  in  your 
mind  that  she  was  dull,  when,  by  a 
chance  remark,  you  were  startled  to 
find  'that  she  was  verv  sharp ;  keenlj 
observant,  when  you  had  fancied  her 
ftwt  asleep.  She  had  seemed,  since 
her  mother's  death,  more  fond  of  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  and  Caroline  than  of  any 
other  human  beines — always  appear- 
ed suUen  Qr  out  of  spirits  when  they 
were  absent;  yet  she  confided  to 
them  no  more  than  she  did  to  her 
father.  You  would  suppose  from 
this  description  that  Matilda  could 
inspire  no  liking  in  those  with  whom 
she  lived,.  Not  so;  her  very  seore- 
tiveness  had  a  sort  of  attraction — a 
puzzle  always  creates  some  interest 
Then  her  face,  thouffh  neither  hand- 
some nor  pretty,  hacf  in  it  a  treach- 
erous softness — a  subdued,  depressed 
expression.  A  kind  observer  could 
not  but  say  with  an  indulgent  pity, 
*'  There  must  bt^  a  good  deal  of  heart 
in  that  girl,  if  one  could  butr— make 
her  out** 

She  appeared  to  take  at  once  to 
ArabelU,  more  than  she  had  taken 
to  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  or  even  to  Caroline, 
with  whom  she  bad  been  brought  up 
as  a  sister,  but  who,  then  ioyous  ana 
quick  and  innocently  fearless — with 
her  soul  in  her  eyes  and  her  heart  on 
her  lips— had  no  charm  for  MatUda, 
because  there  she  saw  no  secret  tp 

inetrate,  and  her  die  had  no  object 


But  this  stranger,  of  accomplish- 
ments BO  rare,  oi  character  so  de* 
cided,  with  a  settled  gloom  on  her 
lip,  a  gathered  care  on  her  brow—- 
tiurs  was  some  one  to  study,  and 
some  one  with  whom  she  felt  a  em- 
pathy ;  for  she  detected  at  once  that 
Arabella  was  also  a  secret. 

At  first,  ArabeUa,  absorbed  in  her 
own  reflections,  gave  to  Matilda  but 
the  mechanical  attention  which  a 
professional  teacher  bestows  on  an 
ordinary  pupU.  But  an  interest  in 
Matilda  sprang  up  in  her  breast,  in 
proportion  as  she  conceived  a  vene- 
rating gratitude  for  DarreU.  Ha 
was  aware  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  had  surrounded  her 
earliw  years;  he  respected  the  cre- 
ditable energy  with  which  she  had 
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devoted  ber  taleots  to  the  npport  of 
the  yoang  ohildreo  throirn  upon  her 
oare;  compassioDated  her  bereave- 
meot  of  tLoee  little  fellow-orphaDS 
for  whom  toil  had  been  rendered 
•weet ;  and  he  strove,  bjr  a  kindness 
of  forethought  and  a  delicacy  of  at- 
tention, which  were  the  more  prized 
in  a  man  so  eminent  and  so  preoc- 
oapied,  to  make  her  forget  that  she 
was  a  salaried  teacher— to  place  her 
saliently,  and  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  in 
the  position  of  gentlewoman,  gncst, 
and  friend.  Recognising  in  her  a 
certain  vigoar  and  force  of  intellect 
apart  from  her  mere  accomplishr 
ments,  he  would  flatter  her  scholas- 
tic pride,  by  referring  to  her  memory 
in  some  question  of  reading,  or  con- 
snlting  her  jadgment  on  some  point 
of  critical  taste.  8he,  in  return,  was 
toadied  by  his  duFalrons  kindness 
to  the  depth  of  a  nature  that,  thoogh 
already  serioosly  iojared  by  its  un- 
happy contact  with  a  soul  like  Jas- 
per's, retained  that  capacity  of  grati- 
tude, the  loss  of  which  is  homaoity's 
last  depravation.  Nor  this  alone: 
Arabella  was  startled  by  the  intel- 
lect and  character  of  Darrell  into  that 
kind  of  homage  which  a  woman,  who 
]fM  hitherto  met  bat  her  own  intel- 
kctaal  inferiors,  renders  to  the  first 
j^Ungaisbed  personage  in  whom  she 
reoogoises,  half  with  humility  and 
balf  with  awe,  an  onderstanding  and 
a  culture  to  which  her  own  reason  is 
bat  the  flimsy  glass-house,  and  her 
own  knowledge  but  the  forced  ezotia 
Arabella,  thus  roused  from  her 
first  listlessness,  sought  to  requite 
Darrell's  kindness  b;^  exerting  every 
snergy  to  render  his  usipid  daughter 
an  accomplished  woman.  So  far  as 
mere  ornamental  edacation  extends^ 
the  teacher  was  more  saccessful  than, 
with  all  her  experience,  her  skill,  and 
her  zeal,  she  had  presumed  to  antici- 
pate. Matilda,  without  ear,  or  taste, 
or  love  for  music,  became  a  very  fair 
mechanical  mosiciao.  Without  one 
artistic  predisposition,  she  achieved 
the  ecienof  or  perspective — she  at* 
tained  even  to  the  mixture  of  odoarB 
— flhe  filled  a  port^foUo  with  draw- 
ings which  no  young  lady  need  have 
bMn  ashamed  to  see  circling  roand  a 
drawing-room.'  She  carried  Matilda^s 
thin  mind  to  the  farthest  bound  it 
ooald  have  reached  withoat  snappingi 


Uiroogh  an  elegant  fange  of  aeleotsd 
histories  and  harmless  feminine  clas- 
sics —  through  Gallic  dialogues  — 
through  Tuscan  themes  —  Uiroup;h 
Teuton  verbs --^  yea,  across  the  in- 
vaded bounds  of  astonished  Science 
into  the  Elementary  Ok>giei.  And 
all  this  being  done,  Matilda  Darrell 
was  exactly  the  same  oreaiore  that 
she  was  before.  In  all  that  related  to 
character,  to  mclinations,  to  hesrt, 
even  that  consommate  teacher  coald 
give  no  intelligible  answer,  when  Mra 
Lyndsay,  in  her  softest  accents  (and 
no  accents  ever  were  softer),  sighed 
— '*Poor,  dear  Matilda  I  can  yM 
make  her  oat.  Miss  FossettT  Mias 
Fossett  coold  not  make  her  out  Bat, 
after  the  most  attentive  study,  Miss 
Fossett  had  inly  decided  that  thoe 
was  nothing  to  make  out — that,  like 
many  other  very  nice  girls,  Matilda 
Darrell  was  a  harmless  nollity,  what 
yoa  call  "amiss:"  White  deal  or 
willow,  to  which  Miss  Fossett  had 
done  all  in  the  way  of  increasing  its 
value  as  ornamental  fumitore,,  when 
she  had  veneered  it  over  with  rose- 
wood or  satin-wood,  enriched  its 
edges  with  ormolu,  and  strewed  its 
surface  with  nicknacks  and  albums. 
But  Arabella  firmly  bdieved  Matilda 
Darrell  to  be  a  quiet,  honest,  good 
sort  of  "' miss,"  on  the  whole — very 
fond  of  her,  Arabella.  The  teadter 
had  been  several  months  in  Darrell's 
fkmily,  when  Caroline  Lindsav,  who 
had  been  almost  domesticated  with 
Matilda  (sharing  the  lessons  bestowed 
on  the  latter,  whether  by  Miss  Fos- 
sett or  visiting  masters),  was  taken 
away  by  Mrs.  Lindsay  on  a  visit  to 
the  old  Marchioness  of  Montfort 
Matilda,  who  was  to  come  oat  the 
next  year,  was  thus  almost  exdo* 
sirelv  with  Arabella,  who  redoubled 
all  her  pains  to  veneer  the  white 
deal,  and  protect  with  ormola  its 
feeble  edges— eo  that  when  it  "  came 
out^"  all  should  admire  that  thorough- 
ly feshionable  piece  of  (amitare.  It 
was  the  habit  of  Miss  Fossett  and 
her  pupil  to  take  a  morning  walk  in 
the  qaiet  retreats  of  the  Green  Park ; 
and  one  momhig,  as  they  were  thus 
strolling,  nuraerymaida  and  ohildrea 
and  elderly  folks,  who  were  ordered 
to  take  early  exercise,  andulatiitf 
roand  tbeir  onsaspecUng  way,— sot^ 
denly,  right  opon  their  path   (on- 
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jooked-rof  ss  tiie  wolf  tintt  stftriled 
Horace  fo  the  Sabine  wood,  bat  In- 
finitdy  more  deadly  than  that  ran- 
away  animal),  came  Jasper  Loseljl 
Arabella  nttered  a  fidnt  scream.  She 
ooQld  not  resist— had  no  thought  of 
resistinr — ^the  impalse  to  bound  for- 
ward—lay her  hand  on  his  arm.  She 
ws8  too  agitated  to  peroeive  whether 
his  predominant  fedmff  was  sarprise 
or  raptare.  A  few  imrried  words 
Here  exchanged,  while  Matilda  Dar- 
ieQ*gaTe  one  sidelong  glance  towards 
the  nandsome  stranger,  and  walked 
qidetl^  by  them.  On  his  part,  Jas- 
per said  that  he  had  just  retamed  to 
London — that  he  had  fibandoned  for 
ever  all  idea'  of  a  commerdal  lifeh— 
that  his  Other's  misfortune  (he  gave 
that  gentle  appellation  to  the  mci- 
dent  of  penal  transportation^  had 
severed  him  from  all  former  friends, 
ties,  habits— that  he  had  dropped  the 
name  of  Loeely  for  ever — entreated 
Arabdla  not  to  betray  it— his  name 
now  was  Hammond  —  his  "  pros- 
pects^*' he  said,  "fiiirer  than  they 
oad  ever  been."  Under  the  name 
of  Hammond,  as  an  independent 
gentleman,  he  had  made  friends  more 
powerfbl  than  he  could  ever  have 
made  onder  the  name  of  Losely  as 
a  ritj  derk.  He  blndied  to  think 
be  had  ever  been  a  city  derk.  No 
doabt  he  should  get  into  some 
Government  office;  and  then,  O 
then,  with  assured  income,  and  the 
certamty  to  rise,  he  might  daim  the 
loQged-for  hand  of  the  **  best  of 
creatures.** 

On  Arabdh's  part,  she  hastily  ez* 
plained  her  present  position*  She 
ma  ffovenaees  to  Miss  Darrell— that 
vss  MiflB  Darrdl.  Arabella  must 
not  leave  her  walking  on  by  hersdf 
—  she  would  write  to  him.  Ad- 
dresses were  exchanged— Jasper  gave 
a  very  neat  card — **  Mr.  Hammond, 
No. Duke  Street^  St  James's." 

Arabella,  with  a  beating  hearty 
hssteoed  to  Join  her  friend.  At  the 
rapid  glance  she  had  taken  of  her 
pttfidioQs  lover,  she  thouffht  him, 
if  possible,  improved.  Mis  dress, 
slways  studied,  was  more  to  the 
fhshion  of  polished  society,  more 
amply  oonect — ^fais  air  more  dedd- 
ed.  Altogether  he  looked  prosperous, 
end  hk  manner  had  never  been  more 
sedoetive,  in  its  mixtue  ci  9my  mit- 


inmfMeDoe  and  hjpoeritieal  coizittff. 
In  fact,  Jasper  haa  not  been  long  m 
the  Fkench  commercial  house  —  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
way  while  his  &ther's  trial  was  pro- 
ceedhig  and  the  shame  of  it  firesh— 
before  certain  licenses  of  conduct  had 
resulted  in  his  dismissal  But,  mean- 
while,  he  had  made  many  friends 
amongst  young  men  of  his  own  aoe 
— ^those  loose  wild,  viveun  who,  wi^ 
out  doing  anything  the  law  can  pun- 
ish as  'dishonest,  contrive  for  a  fbw 
fkst  yem  to  live  very  showify  on 
their  wits.  In  that  strange  soda! 
fermentation  whidi  still  prevails  in 
a  country  where  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  exceedingly  impoverished,  and 
exceedingly  numerous  so  fkr  as  the 
right  to  prefix  a  I>e  to  the  name,  or 
to  stamp  a  coronet  on  the  card,  can 
constitute  an  aristocrat— is  diffused 
amongst  an  ambitious,  adventurous, 
restless,  and  not  indegant  young  de- 
mocracy— each  cemented  with  the 
other  by  that  fiction  of  law  called 
i(;aiUS, -^in  that  ^et  unsettled  and 
etrugglinr  society  m  which  so  much 
of  the  old  haa  been  irretrievably  ^ 
stroyed,  and  so  little  of  the  new  has 
been  solidly  constructed  —  thwe  are 
much  greater  varieties,  infinitely 
more  subtle  grades  and  distinctions, 
in  the  region  of  life  whidi  lies  be- 
tween respectability  and  disgrace, 
than  can  be  fbund  In  a  country  like 
our&  The  French  novels  and  dramas 
may  apply  less  a  mirror  than  a  ma^ 
nifying-glass  to  the  beings  that  move 
tbrouffh  that  region.  But  still  those 
French  novds  and  dramas  do  not 
unfUthfixlly  represent  the  dasdfica- 
tions  of  whicn  th^  exaggerate  the 
types.  Those  strange  combinations, 
into  one  tableau,  of  students  and 
grisettes,  operar'dancers,  authors,  ^Ho9- 
counts,  swindlers,  romantic  Lorettes, 
gamblers  on  the  Bourse,  whose  pedi- 
gree dates  fh>m  the  Crusades ;  Im- 
postors, taking  titles  firom  villages 
m  which  their  grandsires  might  have 
been  saddlers;  and  if  detected,  the 
detection  but  a  matter  of  lauffh ; 
delicate  women  liring  like  lawless 
men  ;  men  making  trade  out  of  h>ve, 
like  dissolute  women,  yet  with  pdnt 
of  honour  so  nice,  that,  doubt  their 
truth  or  their  courase,  ahd— piff  1— 
you  are  in  Oharon's  boat,— humani^ 
m  every  dvillaed  land  may  present 
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dogle  specimenst  more  or  kn,  an- 
BweriDg  to  each  thos  described.  Bat 
where,  eave  in  Fraoce,  find  them  all, 
if  not  preciaely  in  the  same  tahni, 
yet  80  croflBing  each  other  to  and  fro, 
as  to  oonstitate  a  social  phase,  and 
give  ooloar  to  a  literatore  of  onqnes- 
tionable  genius?  And  where,  over 
orgies  so  misoeUaneoosly  Berycyn- 
tbian,  an  atmosphere  so  eleg^tly 
Horatian  7  And  where  can  eoarse- 
ness  so  vanish  into  polished  expres- 
sion as  in  that  diamond-like  lan- 
guage—  all  terseness  and  sparkle — 
which,  as  friendly  to  Wit  in  its 
airiest  prose,  as  hostile  to  Passion  in 
its  torrent  or  clond-wrack  of  poetry, 
seems  invented  bv  the  Grace  ont  of 
spite  to  the  Mase  7 

Into  circles  snch  as  those  of  which 
the  dim  oatline  is  here  so  imperfectly 
sketched,  Jasper  Losely  niched  him- 
self, aB  U  hd  AngkuM.  (Pleasant  re- 
presentative of  the  English  nation  I) 
^ot  that  those  circles  are  to  have 
the  sole  credit  of  his  oormption.  No  I 
Justice  is  Justice  I  Stand  we  up  for 
our  native  land  1  Le  bel  Anglais 
entered  those  circles  a  much  greater 
knave  than  most  of  those  whom  he 
found  there.  But  there,  at;least, 
he  learned  to  set  a  yet  higher  value 
on  his  youth,  and  strength,  and 
comeliness  —  on  his  readiness  of 
resource  —  on  the  reckless  audacity 
that  browbeat  timid  and  some  even 
valiant  men— on  the  six  feet  one 
of  faultless  symmetry  that  captivated 
foolish,  and  some  even  sensiole  wo- 
men. Gkiming  was,  however,  his  vice 
by  predilection.  A  month  before 
Arabella  met  him  he  had  had  a  rare 
run  of  luck.  On  the  strength  of  it 
he  had  resolved  to  return  to  London, 
and  (wholly  oblivious  of  "  the  best  of 
creatures'*  till  she  had  thus  startled 
him)  hunt  out  and  swoop  off  with  an 
heiresflL  Three  French  friends  ac- 
companied him.  Each  had  the  same 
obj^  Each  believed  that  London 
swarmed  with  heiresses.  They  were 
all  three  fine-lookiqg  men.  One  was 
a  Countf— at  least  he  said  so.  But 
proud  of  his  rank  7— not  a  bit  of  it  : 
all  for  liberty  .(no  man  more  likely  to 
lose  it)*— all  for  fraternity  j(no  man 
you  would  less  love  as  a  brother). 
And  as  for  igaliU/—ihe  son  of  a 
shoeinaker  who  was  homme  de  UUrei, 
and  wrote  in  a  Journal,  inserted  a 


Jest  Oft  the  Ooant's  ooanlship^  ^AIl 
men  are  equal  before  the  pistol,^ 
said  the  Count;  and  knowing  that 
in  that  resp<^t  he  was  equal  to  most» 
having  practised  at  poupu$  from  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  called  out  the 
son  of  Crispin  and  shot  him  through 
the  lungs.  Another  of  Jasper's  tra- 
▼eOing  friends  was  an  enfant  du 
oeujp^— boasted  that  he  was  a  found- 
ling. He  made  verses  of  lugubrious 
strain,  and  taught  Jasper  how  to 
shufBe  at  whist  The  third,  like 
Jasper,  had  been  designed  for  trade  ; 
and,  like  Jasper,  he  had  a  soul  above 
it  In  politics  he  was  a  Communist 
— ^in  talk  a  PhiUnthropist  He  was 
the  cleverest  man  of  them  all,  and  is 
now  at  the  galleys.  The  fate  of  his 
two  compatriots— more  obscure — ^it 
is  not  my  duty  to  discover.  In  that 
peculiar  walk  of  life  Jasper  is  as 
much  as  I  can  possibly  manage. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Jasper 
carefully  abstained  from  remindug 
his  old  city  friends  of  his  existence. 
It  was  his  object  and  his  hope  to 
drop  all  identity  with  that  son  of  a 
convict  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
way  to  escape  humiliatioa  In  this 
resolve  he  was  the  more  confirmed 
because  he  had  no  old  citv  friends 
out  of  whom  anything  could  be  well 
ffot  His  poor  unde,  who  alone  of 
his  relations  in  Eoghmd  had  been 
privv  to  his  change  of  name,  was 
dead ;  his  end  hastened  by  grief  for 
William  Losely^s  disgrace,  and  the 
bad  reports  he  had  received  from 
Prance  of  the  conduct  of  William 
Losely's  son.  That  unde  had  left, 
in'  circumstances  too  straitened  to 
admit  the  waste  of  a  shilling,  a 
widow  of  very  rigid  opinions ;  who, 
if  ever  bv  some  miraculous  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  fortune  she  could  have 
become  ridb  enough  to  slay  a  fatted 
calf,  would  never  have  given  the 
shin-bone  of  it  to  a  prodigal  like 
Jasper,  even  had  be  been  her  own 
penitent  son,  instead  of  a  graceless 
ste|>-nephew.  Therefore,  as  all  civil- 
isation proceeds  westward,  Jasper 
turned  his  face  from  the  east ;  and 
had  no  more  idea  of  recrossinff  Tem- 
ple Bar  in  search  of  fortune,  triends, 
or  kindred,  than  a  modem  Welsh- 
man would  dream  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Asian  shores  to  re-embrace  those  dis* 
tant  relatives  whom  Hu  Gadaxn  left 
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Miind  him  ommtto  otatnriev  ago, 
when  that  mythical  chief  condactod 
bis  faithftd  GymriaDs  over  the  Hazy 
Sea  to  this  happy  IslaDcl  of  Honey.* 

Two  days  after  his  rencontre 
with  Arabella  in  the  Green  Park, 
the  eoi^duant  Hammond  having,  in 
the  interimt  learned  that  Darrdlwas 
immeoaely  rich,  and  Matilda  his  only 
tnrriTin^  child,  did  not  fail  to  find 
himself  in  the  Green  Park  again,^> 
and  again,— and  again  1 

Ambella,  of  coarse,  felt  how  wrong 
it  was  to  allow  him  to  accost  her, 
and  walk  by  one  side  of  her  while 
Miss  Darrell  was  on  the  other.  Bat 
she  felt,  also,  as  if  it  woold  be  mach 
more  wrong  to  slip  oat  a^d  meet 
him  alone.  Not  for  worlds  would 
she  again  have  placed  herself  in 
such  periL  To  refnse  to  meet  him 
at  all  I — she  had  not  strength  enough 
for  that  f  Her  jot  at  seeing  him  was 
so  immense.  And  nothing  conld  be 
more  respectful  than  Jaeper's  man- 
ner and  oonversation.  Whatever  of 
warmer  and  more  impassioned  sen- 
timent was  exchanged  between  them, 
passed    in    notes.    Jasper   had  sng- 

Eted  to  Arabella  to  pass  him  off  to 
tilda  as  some  near  relation.  Bat 
Arabella  refused  all  such  disguise. 
Her  sole  daim  to  self-respect  was  in 
ocMisidering  him  solemnly  engaged  to 
her  —  the  man  she  was  to  marry. 
And,  after  the  second  time  they  thus 
met,  she  said  to  Matilda,  who  had 
not  questioned  her  by  a  word — by  a 
look^*'  I  was  to  be  married  to  that 
goitlemaQ  before  my  father  died; 
we  are  to  be  married  as  soon  as  we 
have  something  to  live  upon.'* 

Matilda  made  some  commonplace 
bat  kindly  rejobder.  And  thus  she 
became  raised  into  Arabella*a  con- 
fidence,—  so  &r  as  that  confidence 
ooald  be  given,  without  betraylug 
Jasper^s  real  name^  or  one  darker 
memory  in  herself.  Luxury,  indeed, 
it  was  to  Arabella  to  find,  at  last, 
some  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  of 
that  betrothal  in  which]  her  whole 
fatnre  was  invested— of  that  affection 
which  was  her  heart's  sheet^inchor — 
of  that  home,  humble  it  might  be, 
«Dd  &r  off,  but  to  which  Time 
raiely  fails  to  bring  the  Two,  if  never 


wearv  of  the  trust  to  become  as  Om* 

Talking  thus,  Arabella  forgot  the 
relationiBhip  of  pupil  and  teacher;  . 
it  was  as  woman  to  woman  —  girl 
to  girl  —  Mend  to  friend.  Matuda 
seemed  toaehed  by  the  confidence — 
flattered  to  possess  at  last  another's 
secret  Arabella  was  a  little  chsfed 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  admire 
Jasper  as  much  as  Arabella  thonght 
the  whole  world  must  admire.  Ma- 
tilda excused  herself.  **She  had 
scarcely  noticed  Mr.  Hammond.  Yes  f 
she  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  con- 
sidered handsome;  bat  she  owned, 
though  it  might  be.  bad  taste,  that 
she  preferred  a  pole  complexion, 
with  aaburn  hair;''  and  then  she 
ughed  and  looked  away,  as  if  she 
had,  in  the  course  of  her  secret  life, 
encountered  some  fiital  pale  com- 
plezion,  with  never-to-M-forgotten 
auburn  hair.  Not  a  word  was  said  by 
either  Matilda  or  Arabella  as  to  con- 
cealing from  Mr.  Darrell  these  meet- 
ings with  Mr.  Hammond.  Perhaps 
Arabella  could  not  stoop  to  ask  that 
secresy;  but  there  was  no  neoesuty 
to  ask.  Matilda  was  always  too 
rejoiced  to  have  something  to  con- 
ceal. 

Kow,  in  these  interviews,  Jasper 
scarcely  ever  addressed  himself  to 
Matilda;  not  twenty  spoken  words 
could  have  passed  between  them; 
yet,  in  the  very  third  interview,  Ma- 
tilda's sly  fingers  had  dosed  on  a 
sly  note.  And  from  that  day,  in 
each  interview,  Arabella  walking  in 
the  centre,  Jasper  on  one  side,  Ma- 
tilda the  other  —  behind  Arabella's 
back — ^passed  the  sly  fingers  and  the 
sly  notes,  which  Matuda  received  and 
answered.  Not  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  times  was  even  this 
interchange  effected.  Darrell  was 
aboat  to  move  to  Fawley.  All  saoh 
meetings  would  be  now  suspended. 
Two  or  three  mornings  before  that 
fixed  for  leaving  London,  Matilda's 
room  was  found  vacant  She  was 
gone.  Arabella  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover her  flight^  the  first  to  learn  its 
cause.  Matuda  had  lefb  on  ber  writ- 
ing-table a  letter  for  Miss  Fossett 
It  was  very  short,  very  quietly  ex- 
pressed, and  it  rested  her  justifica- 


*  Mei  Tiwiys    Me  of  Honey*    One  of  the  poetic  names  given  to  Bngland  in  the 
language  of  the  aaeieiil  Britona 
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non  OD  ft  notB  fton  Jwpor,  whidi 
riie  enoloBed — a  note  in  which  that 
nllant  hero,  ridicnlmg  the  idea  that 
fie  oonld  ever  have  been  in  love 
with  ArabeUa,  declared  that  he 
woold  destroy  himeelf  if  Matilda  re- 
fhsed  to  fly.  Ske  need  not  fear  each 
aoq^c  oonfidenoein  him. '  Nol  Even 

«« Hftd  be  ft  hetft  ftur  fUflebood  frMMd, 
He  ne'er  oould  liU ve  her.* 

Stiflfaig  eadi  noirier  cry— bot  pant- 
ing—  gasping — literally  half  oat  of 
her  mind,  Arabella  rashed  into  Dar- 
ius stody.  He,  onBospeeting  man, 
calmly  bending  over  his  doll  books, 
was  Btartied  by  her  apparition.  Few 
mlnntes  sufficed  to  tial  him  all  that 
it  concerned  him  tokam.  Ftew  brief 
qnestionB,  ihw  passionate  answers, 
brourht  him  to  the  Tery  worst 

Who,  and  what»  was  this  Mr. 
HismmondT  Heaven  of  heavens  I 
theson  of  WiDlam  Losely— of  a  trans- 
ported fdon  I 

Arabella  eznlted  in  a  reply  whidi 

Sve  her  a  moment's  triumph  over  the 
ral  who  had  filched  firom  her  sadi 
a  prin.  Boosed  firom  his  first  mis' 
ery  and  sense  of  abasement  in  this 
perfi  DarreO*s  wrath  was  nato* 
noQied,  not  on  the  fhgitive 
Vat  on  the  fhmtkss  woman, 
wlio,baoyed  op  by  her  own  rage  and 
sense  of  wronsr,  need  him,  and  did 
not  cower.  She,  the  fhithless  gov- 
eranesi^  had  presented  to  her  pnpil 
this  convietli  son  in  another  name; 
she  owned  it  —  she  had  trepanned 
into  the  snares  of  so  vile  a  fortone- 
banter,  an  ignorant  duld— she  might 
feign  amaie— act  remorse— she  most 
have  been  the  man^  accomplice. 
Stnng,  amidst  all  the  bewilderment 
of  ho*  angoirii,  bv  this  charge,  whidi, 
at  least,  riie  did  not  deserve,  Ar»- 
bdla  tove  firom  her  bosom  Jasper  Vi 
recent  letters  to  herself  totters  aU 
devotion  and  passion  placed  them 
befixe  Darren,  and  bade  him  read. 
Kothing  thoaght  she  then  of  name 
aadfittne.  Nothing  bat  of  her  wrongs 
and  of  her  woes.  Oompared  to  her- 
self, Matilda  seemed  tibe  perfiffiovi 
criminal  —  she  the  injorea  victfan. 
Darreli  hot  glanced  over  the  letters ; 
they  were  s^^ned  ''yoar  loving  has- 


rally 
diild. 


«What   is  tl^r   ha 
•*  are  yon  manried  to  the  mi 


*  Yes,"  cried  Arabella, '<in  the  eyes 
of  heaven  r* 

To  DarrellVi  penetration  there  wss 
no  mistaking  the  significance  of  those 
words,  and  that  look ;  and  his  wrath 
redoabled.  Anger  in  him,  when  once 
roused,  was  temble;  he  had  small 
need  of  words  to  vent  it  His  eye 
withered,  his  gesture  appalled.  Cm- 
scions  bat  of  one  burning  firebrand 
in  brain  and  heart— of  a  flense  that 
youth,  Joy,  and  hope  were  for  ever 
gone,  that  the  woria  could  never  be 
the  same  acain— Arabella  left  the 
house,  her  cnaiacter  lost,  her  talents 
useless,  her  very  means  of  existence 
stopped.  Who  henceibrth  would 
take  he^  to  teach?  Who  heooe- 
Ibrth  phMse  their  chQdren  under  ker 
charge? 

She  shrank  into  a  gloomy  lodg- 
ing—she shut  herself  up  alone  with 
her  dei^au*.  Strai^  tiiongh  it  may 
seem,  her  anger  against  Jasper  wss 
slight  as  compared  with  the  inten- 
sily  of  her  hate  to  Matflda.  And 
stranger  still  it  may  seem,  that  ss 
her  thoughts  recovered  firom  thdr 
first  chaos,  she  Ibit  more  embittered 
against  the  world,  more  crushed  by 
a  sense  of  shame,  and  yet  galled 
by  a  no  lem  keen  sense  of  injustioe, 
in  recalling  the  scorn  with  whieh 
Darreli  had  rejected  all  excuse  for 
her  conduct  in  the  misery  it  had 
occasioned  her,  than  she  did  by  the 
coosdoasnesB  of  her  own  lamentable 
erron.  As  in  Darrell's  esteem  there 
was  snmRthing  that,  to  those  who 
could  appreciate  it,  seemed  invalu- 
able, so  m  Us  contempt  to  those  who 
had  cherished  that  esteem  there  was 
a  weight  of  ignominy,  as  if  a  Judge 
had  pronounced  a  sentence  thatoutr 
kws  the  rest  of  life. 

Arabella  had  not  modi  left  oat  of 
her  munificent  salary.  What  she 
had  hitherto  kid  l»y  had  paamd  to 
Jasper— defraying,  perhaps,  the  veiy 
cost  of  his  flight  with  her  treacherous 
rivaL  When  her  money  was  gom^ 
she  pawned  the  poor  reUcs  of  her 
innooent  happy^  girlhood,  vrMch  she 
had  been  pennitted  to  take  from  her 
ihther^  homa,  and  had  borne  with 
her  wherever  she  wenti  like  houie- 
hold  godi^— the  prin-bodks,  the  hite, 
the  costly  woric4wx,  the  very  bird- 
cage, aU  iddoh  the  reader  will  re- 
to  hav«  oBsn  in  k 
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lilK  the  booka  Defer  qwDed^the  Inte  Slie  to  no  more— clled  lait  week 
broken,  the  bird  long,  long,  long  She  has  left  yoa  all  ehe  had  in  the 
vulahed  from  the  ease  1  Never  dui  world ;  and  a  very  pretty  income  it 
she  think  ahe  aboala  redeem  thoee  ia,  too,  for  a  ringle  lady." 
pledges  from  that  Golgotha,  which  Tfaoa  it  was  that  we  find  Arabella 
takes,  rarely  to  give  back,  so  many  installed  in  the  dreary  comforts  fji 
hallowed  tokens  of  the  dreamland  Podden  Place.  "She  exchanged," 
called  ''better  days," — the  trinkets  she  said,  *'in  honoor  to  her  aunt's 
worn  at  the  first  ball,  the  ring  that  memory  her  own  name  for  that  of 
was  given  with  the  earliest  love-YOW  Crane,  which  her  aont  had  borne— 
—yea,  even  the  verv  bells  and  coral  her  own  mother's  maiden  name." 
that  pleased  the  in&nt  in  its  daintv  She  assumed,  though  still  so  voung, 
cradle^  and  the  very  Bible  in  whicn  that  UUe  of  "  Mrs."  which  spmsteis, 
the  fipe  that  now  bargain  for  six-  grown  venerable,  moodily  adopt  when 
pence  more,  read  to  some  grey-haired  they  desire  all  mankind  to  know  that 
nther  on  his  bed  of  death]  henceforth  they  relinquish  the  vani- 
Soon  the  sums  thus  miserably  ties  of  tender  misses — that^  become 
raised  were  as  miserably  doled  mistress  of  themselves,  they  deiy  and 
away.  With  a  sullen  apathy  the  spit  upon  our  worthless  sex,  which, 
woman  contemplated  famme.  8he  whatever  its  repentance,  is  warned 
would  make  no  effort  to  live--appeal  that  it  repents  in  vain.  Host  of  her 
to  no  rektions,  no  friends.  It  was  aunt's  property  was  in  houses,  in 
a  kind  of  vengeance  she  tock  on  various  districts  of  Bioomsbury. 
others,  to  let  herself  drift  on  to  Arabella  moved  from  one  to  the 
She  had  retreated  from  other  of  these  tenements,  till  she 
to  lodging,  each  obscurer,  settled  for  coed  into  the  dullest  of 
lolate  than  the  other.  Now,  all.  To  make  it  duller  yet,  bv  oob- 
she  could  no  longer  pay  rent  for  the  trast  with  the  past,  the  Golgotha  for 
humblest  room;  now,  she  was  told  once  gave  up  its  buried  treasurer— 
to  go  forth— whither t  She  knew  broken  lute,  birdless  cage! 
not — cared  not — took  her  way  to-  Somewheve  about  two  years  after 
wards  the  river,  as  by  that  instinct  Matilda's  death,  Arabella  happened 
which,  when  the  mind  is  diseased,  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  agent  who 
tends  towards  self-destruction,  scarce  collected  her  housM!ents,  when  a 
ksB  invduntarily  than  it  turns,  in  well-dressed  man  entered,  and,  lean- 
health,  towards  self-preservation,  ing  over  the  counter,  said — ** There 
Just  as  she  passed  under  the  lamp-  is  an  advertisement  in  tody's  Tiaui 
light  at  the  foot  of  Westminster  about  a  ladv  who  (^era  a  home, 
Bridge,  a   well-dresaed  man  lo<dced  education,  ana  so  forth,  to  any  little 


at  her,  and  seised  her  arm.     She  jnotherlees  girl;  terms  moderate,  as 

raised  her  head  with  a  chilly,  mel-  said    lady   loves   chiMren  for   their 

aneboly  scorn,  as  if  she  had  received  own    sake.     Advertiser    refers     to 

an  insult— as  if  she  feared  that  the  your    office    for     particulais — give 

man  knew  the  stain  upon  her  name,  themP 

and  dreamed,  in  his  foUy,  that  the  The  agent  turned  to  his  books; 

dread  of  death  might  canse  her  to  sin  and  Arabella   turned    towards    the 

again.  inquirer.    <'For  whose  child  do  yon 

"Do  yoQ  not  know  meT  said  the  want  a  home^  Jasper  Losely  T 

man;  "more  strange  that  I  should  Jasper  started.    ''Arabellal    Best 

recognise  youl     Dear,  dear! — and  ofcreatnresl    And  can  yon  deign  to 

what  a  diessi— 4iow  yon  are  altered!   speak  to  such  a  vil " 

Poor  Uungl"  *«  Hush— let  us  walk.    Never  mind 

At  the  woeds  *'poor  thmff'*Ara-  the  advertisement  of  a  stranger.    I 

bella  bnrst  into  tears ;  and  m  those  may  find  a  home  for  a  motherless 

■  child  — a   ■ 


the  liearj^  doud  on  her  brain  child  —  a   home  that  will  cost  yon 

Bd  to  meh  away.  nothing." 
"I  have  been  inquiring,  seeking      She  drew  him    into   the    street 

for  yon  everywhere,  Miss^"  resumed  "  But  can  this  be  the  child  of-  of- 

the  man.     ^Surely  yon   know  me  Matilda DaneU ?" 
■owl     Yoor  poor  aunt's  kwyerl      "BeUaF'  replied,  in  eoazing  ao- 
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cente,  that  most  execrable  of  laAy- 
killers,  "can  I  trust  yon?— can  you 
be  my  friend  in  spite  of  my  hainng 
been  snch  a  very  sad  dog?  Bnt 
money  —  what  can  one  do  without 
money  in  this  world?  'Had  I  a 
heart  for  falsehood  framed,  it  would 
ne'er  haye  injured  you* — if  I  had 
not  been  so  cursedly  hard  not  And 
indeed  now,  if  you  would  but  con- 
descend to  forgive  and  forget,  per- 
haps some  day  or  other  we  may  be 
Darby  and  Joan — only,  you  see,  just 
fit  this  moment  I  am  really  not 
worthy  of  such  a  Joan.  You  know, 
of  courseL  that  I  am  a  widower — ^not 
inconsolanle." 

*^  Yes ;  I  read  of  Mrs.  Hammond*8 
death  in  an  old  newspaper." 

"And  you  did  not  read  of  her 
baby's  death,  too— some  weeks  after- 
wards?" 

"No;  it  is  seldom  that  I  see  a 
newspaper.    Is  the  infant  dead  ?" 


''Hum  —  you  shsdl  hear."  And 
Jasper  entca«d  into  a  recital,  to 
which  Arabella  listened  with  atten- 
Uto  interest  At  the  dose  she 
offered  to  take,  herself,  the  child  for 
whom  Jasper  sought  a  borne.  She 
informed  him  of  her  change  of  name 
and  address.  The  wretch  promised 
to  call  that  evening  with  the  infant ; 
but  he  sent  the  infant,  and  did  not 
call.  Nor  did  he  present  himself 
again  to  her  eyes,  until,  several  years 
afterwards,  those  eyes  so  luridly  wel- 
comed him  to  Podden  Place.  But 
though  he  did  not  even  condescend 
to  write  to  her  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
is  probable  that  Arabella  contrived  to 
learn  more  of  his  habitB  and  mode  of 
lifb  at  Paris  than  she  intimated  when 
thev  once  more  met  face  to  face. 

And  now  the  reader  knows  more 
than  Alban  Morley,  or  GKiy  Darrell 
perhaps  ever  will  know,  of  the  grim 
woman  in  iron  grey. 


OHAPTBB  X. 


"  Street  ftre  the  mes  of  Adrenlty-, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ug I7  and  TeBomoas, 
Bean  yet  a  predoue  Jewel  In  its  head.^' 

Meet  penone  wOl  agree  that  the  toad  Isngiy  and  Tenomone,  hot  few  indeed  are  the  penone  who 
can  boast  of  haviDg  actually  dlacovered  that  **  precious  Jewel  in  Its  head,"  which  the  poet  as- 
fures  U8  is  placed  there.  But  calamity  may  be  classed  in  two  great  divisions—lst,  the  afflictions 
which  no  prudence  can  arert ;  2d,  the  misfortunes,  which  men  take  all  possMe  pains  to  bring 
qpoa  themselTes.  AiBictions  of  the  first  cUes  may  but  call  forth  our  Tirtues  and  reenlt  in  onr 
ultlmate  good.  Such  is  the  adversity  which  may  give  us  the  Jewel.  But  to  get  at  the  Jewel  we 
must  kill  the  toad.  Misfortunes  of  the  second  class  bnt  too  often  increase  the  errors  or  the  Ticee 
by  which  they  were  created.  Bach  is  the  adveraity  which  is  all  toad  and  no  Jewel.  If  yoa 
choose  to  breed  and  fatten  your  own  toads,  the  increase  of  the  Tenomaheorbi  erery  bit  of  th« 
Jewel. 


Never  did  I  know  a  man  who  was 
an  habitoil  gambler,  oth^wiae  than 
notably  ioaoenrate  in  his  calculations 
of  probabilities  in  the  ordinary  affiiirs 
of  life.  Is  it  that  such  a  man  has 
become  so  dironic  a  drunkard  of 
hope,  that  he  sees  double  every  ohanoe 
in  his  favour  ? 

Jasper  Losely  had  counted  upon 
two  things  as  matters  of  course. 

Ist  Darrell's  speedy  reconciiiation 
with  his  only  chilcL 

2d.  That  DarrelFs  only  child  moat 
of  neoessitT  be  Darrell*8  heiress. 

In  both  these  ezpectatioDS  the 
gambler  was  deceived. 

J)^rzell  did  not  even  answer  the 


letters  that  Matilda  addsessed  to 
him  from  France,  to  the  shores  of 
which  Jasper  had  borne  her,  and 
where  he  had  hastened  to  make  her 
his  wift  under  his  assumed  name  of 
Hammond,  but  his  true  Christian 
name  of  Jasper. 

In  the  disreputable  marriage  JMEa- 
tilda  had  made,  all  the  worst  parts 
of  her  character  seemed  saddcoly 
revealed  to  her  father's  eye,  and  m 
saw  what  he  had  hitherto  soi^ht 
not  to  see,  the^  true  ohild  of  a  worths 
less  mother.  A  mere  rMsaliiance, 
if  palliated  b^  long  and  funUiar  ao* 
qaaintanoe  with  the  object,  however 
it  might  have  galled  hun,  his  httuct 
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m^t  htkre  pftTdoDed;  but  heaot 
iritboat  even  a  straggle  of  duiy, 
withoot  the  ordinarj  coyneas  of 
mftideQ  pride,  to  be  won  with  bo 
fleantj  a  wooing,  by  a  man  who 
ahe  knew  was  betrothed  to  another 
— the  dlssimofaition,  the  perfidy,  the 
combined  efirontery  and  meanness 
of  the  whole  transaction,  left  no  force 
m  DanreU's  eyes  to  the  commonplace 
ezooses  of  inexperience  and  youth. 
Darrell  woold  not  have  been  Darrell 
if  he  conld  have  taken  back  to  his 
home  or  his  heart  a  daughter  so  old 
in  decdt^  so  experienced  in  thoughts 
tliat  dishonour. 

Darr^l's  silence,  however,  little 
saddened  the  heartless  bride,  and 
Httle  dismayed  the  sanguine  bride- 
groom. Both  thought  that  pardon 
and  plenty  were  but  the  amdr  of 
time— a  little  more  or  little  less.  But 
th^  funds  rapidly  diminished;  it 
beoame  necessary  to  recruit  them. 
One  can^t  live  in  hotels  entirely  upon 
hope.  Leaving  his  pride  for  a  wnile 
in  a  pleasant  provincial  town,  not 
many  hours  distanb  from  Paris,  Jas- 
p^  returned  to  London,  intent  upon 
aedng  Darrell  himself;  and  should 
the  father-in-law  still  defer  articles 
of  peace,  Jasper  believed  that  he 
could  have  no  trouble  in  raising  a 
present  supply  upon  such  an  El 
Dorado  of  future  expectations.  Dar- 
rdl  at  once  consent^  to  see  Jasper, 
not  at  his  own  house,  but  at  his 
8olicitor*&  Smothering  all  opposing 
disgust,  the  proud  gentleman  deemed 
this  condescension  essential  to  the 
dear  and  definite  understanding  of 
tiiose  resolves  upon  which  depended 
the  worldly  station  and  prospects  of 
the  wedded  pair. 

When  Jasper  was  shown  into  Mr. 
Gotobed's  office,  Darrell  was  alone, 
standing  near  the  hearth,  and  by  a 
nngle  quiet  gesture  repelled  that 
teivier  rush  towards  his  Iweast  which 
Jasper  had  elaborately  prepared ;  and 
thus  for  the  first  time  the  two  men 
saw  each  otiier,  Darrell  perhaps  yet 
moi^  resentlhlly  mortifiea  while  re- 
coguismg  those  personal  advantages 
in  the  showy  profligate  which  had 
rendered  a  daughter  of  his  house  so 
fitcile  a  conquest :  Jasper  (who  had 
diosen  to  believe  that  a  &the^in-Uw 
so  emfawnt  must  necessarily  be  old 
aad  brokitt)  shocked  into  the  most 


disagreeable  surprise  by  the  sight  of 
a  man  still  young,  under  forty,  with 
a  countenance,  a  port,  a  presence, 
that  in  any  assemblage  would  have 
attracted  the  general  gaze  from  his 
own  brilliant  self,  and  looking  alto- 
gether as  unfavourable  an  object, 
whether  for  pathos  or  for  postK>bits, 
as  unlikely  to  breathe  out  a'  blessing 
or  to  give  up  the  ghost,  as  the  worS 
brute  of  a  father-in-law  could  poa> 
siblybe.  Nor  were  Darreirs  words 
more  comforting  than  his  aspect 

<*  Sir,  I  have  consented  to  see  yon» 
partly  that  you  may  learn  from  my 
own  lips  once  for  all  that  I  admit  no 
man's  right  to  enter  my  family  with- 
out m^  consent,  and  that  consent 
you  will  never  receive,  and  partly 
that,  thus  knowing  each  othw  by 
sight,  each  may  know  the  man  it 
becomes  him  most  to  avoid.  The 
lady  who  is  now  jour  wife  is  en- 
titled by  my  marriage-settlement  to 
the  reversion  of  a  small  fortune  at 
my  death;  nothing  more  from  me  is 
she  likely  to  inherit.  As  I  have  no 
desire  that  she  to  whom  I  once  gave 
the  name  of  daughter  should  be  de- 
pendent wholly  on  yourself  for  bread, 
my  solicitor  will  infwm  you  on  what 
conditions  I  am  willing,  during  my 
life,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sum 
which  will  pass  to  your  wife  at  mv 
deatti.  Sir,  I  return  to  your  hands 
ihe  letters  that  lady  has  addressed 
to  me,  and  which,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, were  written  at  your  dictation. 
No  letter  from  her  will  I  answer. 
Across  my  threshold  her  foot  will 
never  pass.  Thus,  sir,  concludes  all 
possible  intercourse  between  you  and 
myself;  what  rests  is  between  yoa 
and  that  gentleman.'' 

Darrell  had  opened  a  side-door  in 
speaking  the  last  words  —  pointed 
towards  the  respectable  form  of  Mr. 
Qotobed  standing  tall  beside  his 
tall  desk-— and,  before  Jasper  could 
put  in  a  word,  the  lather-in-law  was 
gone. 

With  becoming  brevity  Mr.  Gk>to- 
bed  made  Jasper  fully  aware  that 
not  only  all  Mr.  DarrelPs  funded  or 
personal  property  was  entirely  at  his 
own  disposal— tliat  not  onlv  the  large 
landed  estates  he  had  purchased  (and 
which  Jasper  had  vaguely  deemed 
inherited  and  in  strict  entail)  were 
in  the  same  condition -» condition 
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eoTkblfr  to  the  {woprietor,  oduns 
to  the  bridegroom  of  the  proprietorial 
sole  dftoghter;  bnt  that  eren  the 
fte-rimple  of  the  poor  Fawley  Manor- 
Honae  and  lands  was  Tested  in  Dar- 
rell,  encombered  only  by  the  portion 
of  £10,000  which  the  late  Mra  Dar- 
xell  had  brought  to  her  hosbaod,  and 
which  was  settled,  at  the  deatli  of 
herself  and  Darrell,  on  the  children 
of  the  marriage. 

In  the  absence  of  marriage-settle- 
ments  between  Jasper  and  Matilda, 
that  sum  at  Darrell's  death  was  liable 
to  be  claimed  by  Jasper,  in  right  of 
his  mk,  so  as  to  leave  no  certainty 
that  prOYision  would  remain  for  the 
sapport  of  his  wife  and  &mily;  and 
the  contingent  reversion  miffht,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  so  dealt  with  as  to 
bring  eventful  poverty  on  them  aU. 

*<  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  •*!  will  be 
quite  frank  with  you.  It  is  my  wish, 
acting  for  Mr.  Darrell,  so  to  settle  this 
snm  of  £10,000  on  vour  wife,  and 
any  children  she  may  bear  you,  as  to 
place  it  out  of  your  power  to  antici- 

Site  or  dispose  of,  even  with  Mrs. 
amm<md*s  consent  If  you  part 
with  that  power,  not  at  present  a 
valuable  one,  you  are  entitled  to 
e(Mnpensation«  I  am  prepared  to 
make  that  compensation  liberal. 
Perhape  ^ou  would  prefer  communi- 
cating with  me  through  your  own 
solicitor.  But  I  should  tell  you, 
that  the  terms  are  more  likely  to  be 
advantag^eoos  to  you,  in  prop(»rtion 
as  negotiation;  is  confined  to  us  twa 
It  miffht,  for  instance,  be  expedient 
to  tell  your  solicitor  that,  your  true 
name  (I  b^  you  a  thousand  pardcms) 
Is  not  Hammond.  That  is  a  secret 
which,  the  more  you  can  keep  it  to 

rnelf,  the  better  I  think  it  wiU  be 
you.    We  have  no  wish  to  bkb 
it  out" 

Jasper,  by  this  time,  had  some- 
what recovered  the  first  shock  of  dis- 
pleaspre  and  disappointment;  and 
with  that  quickness  which  so  errati- 
eally  darted  through  a  mind  that 
contrived  to]  be  dull  when  anything 
honest  was  addressed  to  its  appre- 
hension, he  instantly  divined  that 
his  real  name  of  Losely  was  worth 
something.  He  had  no  idea  of  re- 
snming^was,  indeed,  at  that  time 
anxious  altogether  to  ignore  and  es- 
ebswit;  bathe  hadai^t to it» and 


said 


a  nan's  rights  are  not  to  be  i 
for  nothmg.  Accordingly,  he 
with  some  asperity, "I  shall 
my  family  name  whenever  I  choose 
it  If  Mr.  DarreU  does  not  like  his 
daughter  to  be  called  Mra.  Javier 
Losely — or  all  the  malignant  tittle- 
tattle  which  my  poor  &ther^s  un- 
fortunate trial  might  provoke— -he 
must,  at  least,  ask  me  as  a  fovour  to 
retain  the  name  I  have  temporarily 
adopted — a  name  in  my  family,  dr. 
A  lioeelv  married  a  Hammoikdl,  I 
forget  when— generations  ago— yoa*ll 
see  it  in  the  Baronetage,  mj  grand- 
fether.  Sir  Julian,  was  not  a  cnA 
lawyer,  but  he  was  a  baronet  of  as 
good  birth  aa  any  in  the  oountrv ; 
and  my  father,  sir,"— (Jasper's  voice 
trembled)— «  my  father,"  he  repeated, 
fiercely  striking  his  clenched  hand 
on  the  table, "  was  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  his  body  ;  and  I'll  pitch  any 
man  out  of  the  window  who  says  a 
word  to  the  contrary  T' 

<'  Sir,*"  said  Mr.  Gk>tobed,  shrinkiog 
towards  the  bell-pull,  <'I  think,  on 
the  whole,  I  had  better  aee  your 
soUcitor.*^ 

Jasper  cooled  down  at  that  sug- 
gestion ;  and,  with  a  slight  apolo^ 
K>r  natural  excitement^  b^aed  to 
know  what  Mr.  Qotobed  witfied  to 
propose.  To  make  an  end  of  this 
part  of  the  story,  after  two  or  three 
mterviews,  in  which  the  two  nego- 
tiators learned  to  understand  eadi 
other,  a  settlement  was  l^ly  com- 
pleted, by  which  the  sum  of  £10,000 
was  inalienably  settled  on  Matilda, 
and  her  children  by  her  marriage 
with  Jasper ;  in  case  he  survived  her, 
the  interastwas  to  be  his  for  life— 
in  case  she  died  childless,  the  capital, 
would  devolve  to  himsdf  at  Darrdl's 
decease.  Meanwhile,  Darrell  agreed 
to  pay  dC500  a-year,  as  the  interest  of 
the  £10.000  at  five  per  cent,  to 
Jasper  Hammond,  or  his  order,  pro- 
vided always  that  Jasper  and  his 
wife  continued  to  reside  together, 
and  fixed  that  residence  abroad. 

By  a  private  verbal  arrangement, 
not  even  committed  to  imui^g,  to 
this  sum  was  added  another  £200 
sryear,  wholly  at  Darrell's  option 
and  discretion.  It  bdng  dearly  com- 
prehended that  these  words  meant  so 
kmg  as  Mr.  Hammond  kept  hki  own 
secret,  and  so  long>  too,  as  ha  for- 
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iNn^  dirBofl  J  ot  iMHnatly»  to  moiiwti 
or  ereo  to  addren  the  penon  at 
whoee  pleasure  it  was  held.  Oo  the 
wholes  the  ooodidons  to  Jasper  were 
soffioiently  ikvonrable :  be  came  into 
an  iDcome  immeasurably  beyond  his 
ri^t  to  beUere  that  be  Bhoald  ever 
enjoy;  and  soffiolent— weU  managed 
—for  even  a  &ir  share  of  the  elegan- 
cies as  well  as  comforts  of  life^  to  a 
Tonng  eoaple  blest  in  each  other's 
loTe,  and  remote  from  the  horrible 
taxes  and  emoloos  gentilities  of  this 
opulent  England,  where,  oat  of  fear  to 
bethooght  too  poor,  nobody  is  e^er  too 
ridi. 

Matilda  wrote  no  more  to  DanrelL 
Bat  some  months  afterwards  he  re- 
oeiTed  an  extremely  well  •  expressed 
note  in  French,  the  writer  whereof 
represented  herself  as  a  Fr«ich  lady, 
woo  bad  very  hitely  seen  Madame 
Hammond — ^wsa  now  in  London  bat 
for  a  few  days,  and  had  something  to 
oommanicate,  of  snch  importance  as  to 
fos&fj  the  liberty  she  took  in  reqoest- 
ug  bim  to  honoar  her  with  a  visit 
After  some  little  hesitation,  Darrell 
called  on  this  lady.  Thoagh  Matilda 
had  forfeited  his  affection,  he  coald 
not  contemplate  her  probable  fate 
withoat  pamfal  anxiety.  Perhaps 
Jaqier  had  ill-osed  her  —  perhaps 
iha  had  need  of  shelter  elsewhere. 
llKMigh  that  shelter  conld  not  again 
he  under  a  fkther^s  roof—and  though 
Darrell  would  haye  taken  no  step  to 
iqiarate  her  from  the  hosband  she 
had  chosen,  still,  in  secret^  he  would 
bave  felt  comnarative  relief  and  ease 
had  she  herself  sought  to  divide  her 
fete  from  one  whose  path  downwards 
in  dishonour  his  penetration  instinc- 
tively divined.  With  an  idea  that 
flone  communication  might  be  made 
to  him,  to  which  he  might  reply  that 
Matilda,  if  compelled  to  quit  her  has- 
baod,  should  never  want  the  home 
and  snbeistence  of  a  gentiewoman, 
he  repaired  to  the  house  (a  handsome 
house  in  a  ouiet  street,  temporarilv 
occupied  by  the  French  lady).  A  tall 
dumewTf  in  full  costume,  opened  the 
door — ^a  page  ushered  him  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  saw  a  lady — 
young — and  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
rarigwme  in  her  manner  — who, 
after  some  ezquisitely-tumed  phrases 
of  excuse,  showed  him  (ss  a  testimo- 
nial of  the  intimafly  between  herself 


and  Madame  Hammond)  a  letter  she 
had  received  from  Matilda,  in  a  very 
heart-broken,  filial  strain,  fall  of  pro- 
fessions  oi  penitence— of  a  passionate 
desire  for  her  fether's  forgivenees— 
but  far  from  complaining  of  Jasper, 
or  hinting  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a 
epoose;,  wilh  whom,  but  for  the  haunt- 
ing remembrance  of  a  beloved  parent, 
her  lot  would  be  blest  indeed.  What- 
ever of  pathos  wss  deficient  in  the 
letter,  the  French  lady  supplied  by 
such  apparent  fine  feeling,  and  by  so 
many  touching  littie  traits  of  Ma- 
tilda's remorse,  that  Darrell's  heart 
wss  softened  in  spite  of  his  rea- 
son. He  went  away,  however,  ssy- 
ing  very  little,  and  intending  to  call 
no  more:  But  another  note  came. 
The  French  lady  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  mutual  friend— *' Matilda,*^ 
she  feared,  ''was  daqgerously  ill" 
This  took  him  again  to  the  house, 
and  the  poor  French  lady  seemed  so 
agitated  by  the  news  she  had  heard 
— and  yet  so  desirous  not  to  exagger- 
ate nor  alarm  htm  needlessly,  that 
Darrell  suspected  his  daughter  wss 
really  dying,  and  became  nervously 
anxious  himself  for  the  next  report 
Thus,  about  three  or  four  visits  in  all 
necessarily  followed  the  first  one. 
Then  Daztell  abruptiy  closed  the  in- 
teroourse,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  call  again.  Not  that  he  for  an  in- 
stant suspected  that  this  amiable 
lady,  who  spoke  so  becomingly,  and 
whose  manners  were  so  high-bred, 
was  other  than  the  well-bom  Baron- 
ess she  called  herself,  and  looked  to 
be,  but  partiy  because,  in  the  last 
interview,  the  charming  Parisienne 
had  appesred  a  littie  to  forget  Ma- 
tilda's ahirming  iUness,  in  a,  not  for- 
ward but  still,  coquettish  desire  to 
centre  his  attention  more  upon  her- 
self ;  and  the  moment  she  did  so,  he 
took  a  dislike  to  her  which  he  had 
not  before  conceived ;  and  partiy  hfi- 
cause  his  feelipgs  having  recovered 
the  first  effect  which  the  vision  of 
a  penitent,  pining,  dying  daughter 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  his  experi- 
ence of  Matilda's  duplici^  and  false- 
hood made  him  discredit  the  peni- 
tenoe,  tiie  pining,  and  the  dying. 
The  Baroness  might  not  wilfully  be 
deceiving  him — Matilda  might  be 
wilfully  deceiviog  the  Baroness.  To 
the  next  notci  therefinei  despatched 
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td  hfm  by  the  feelhig  and  elegftot 
ftnrefgner,  he  replied  bat  by  a  dry  ex- 
cuse—  a  stately  bint  that  family 
matters  eoold  never  be  satisfieicto- 
rily  discoflsed  except  in  family  conn- 
dls,  and  that  if  her  friend's  grief 
or  illness  were  really  in  .  any  way 
occasioned  by  a  belief  in  the  pain 
her  choice  of  life  might  have  inflicted 
on  himself,  it  might  comfort  her 
to  know  that  that  pain  had  sub- 
sided, and  that  his  wish  for  her  health 
and  happiness  was  not  less  sincere^ 
becKtose  henceforth  he  ooold  neither 
watch  over  the  one  nor  administer 
to  the  other.  To  this  note,  after  a 
day  or\  two,  the  Baroness  replied  by 
a  letter  so  beantifolly  worded,  I  doabt 
whether  Madame  de  Sevign6  cooId 
have  written  in  i>nTer  French,  or 
Madame  de  Stadl  with  a  finer  felicity 
of  phrase.  Stripped  of  the  graces  of 
diction,  the  substance  was  but  small : 
^  Anxiety  for  a  friend  so  beloved — so 
unhappy— more  pitied  even  than  be- 
fore, now  that  the  Barouess  had  been 
enabled  to  see  how  fbndlv  a  daughter 
most  idolise  a  father  in  the  man 
whom  a  nation  revered! — (here  two 
lines  devoted  to  compliment  per- 
sonal)—  compelled  by  that  anxiety 
to  quit  even  sooner  than  she  had 
first  intended  the  metropolis  of  that 
noble  country,"  &o. — (here  fbur  lines 
devoted  to  compliment  national) — 
and  then  proceeding  through  some 
charming  sentences  about  patriot 
altars  and  domestic  hearths,  the 
writer  suddenly  checked  herself— 
*' would  intrude  no  more  on  time 
sublimely  dedicated  to  the  human 
race  — and  concluded  with  the  as- 
surance of  sentiments  the  most  dis- 
timguies:'  Little  thought  Darrell 
tb&t  this  complimentary  stranger, 
whom  he  never  again  beheld,  would 
exercise  an  influence  over  that  por- 
tion of  his  destiny  which  then  seemed 
to  him  most  secure  from  evil ;  towards 
which,  then,  he  looked  for  the  balm 
to  every  wour^l— the  compensation  to 
every  loss ! 

Darrell  heard  no  more  of  Matilda, 
tin,  not  long  afterwards,  her  death 
was  announ^  to  him.  She  had 
died  from  exhaustion  shortiy  after 
giving  birth  to  a  female  child.  The 
news  came  npon  him  at  a  moment 
when,  fh>m  other  causes— (the  ex- 
pianaStton  of  which,  forming  no  part 


of  his  confidence  to  Aiban,  it  wiQ  be 
convenient  to  reserveV— his  mind  waa 
in  a  state  of  great  affliction  and  dis- 
order— ^when  he  had  abeady  buried 
himself  in  the  solitudes  of  J^wley — 
ambition  resigned  and  the  world  re- 
nounced—and the  intelligenoe  sad- 
dened and  shocked  him  more  than  it 
might  have  done  some  months  before. 
If,  at  that  moment  of  utter  bereave- 
ment)  Matilda's  child  had  been  brought 
to  him— given  up  to  him  to  rear — 
would  he  have  rqeeted  it?  would  he 
have  forgotten  that  it  was  a  felon^ 
grandchild  r  I  dare  not  say.  Bat 
his  pride  was  not  put  to  such  a  triaL 
One  day  he  received  a  packet  ftom 
Mr.  Gotobed,  enclosing  the  fbrmal 
certificates  of  the  infknfs  death, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  Jasper,  who  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don fbr  that  melancholy  purpose^ 
with  which  he  combined  a  pecuniary 
I>ropoeition.  By  the  death  of  Ma- 
tilda and  her  only  child,  the  sum  of 
£10,000  absolutely  reverted  to  Jasper 
in  the  event  of  Darrell's  decease.  As 
the  interest  meanwhile  was  continued 
to  Jasper,  that  widowed  mourner 
suggested  '^  that  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  himself  and  no  disadrantage 
to  Darrell  if  the  principal  were  made 
over  to  him  at  once.  He  had  been 
broueht  up  originally  to  commerce. 
He  had  abjured  all  thoughts  of  re- 
suming such  vocation  during  his 
Wife's  lifetime,  out  of  that  considera- 
tion?for  her  family  and  ancient  birth 
whicn  motives  of  delicacy  imposed. 
Now  that  the  connection  witb  Mr« 
Darrell  was  dissolved,  it  might  be 
rather  a  relief  than  otherwise  to  that 
gentleman  to  know  that  a  son-in-law 
so  displeasing  to  him  was  floally  set> 
tied,  not  only  in  a  fbreifp  land,  but 
in  a  social  sphere,  in  which  his  very 
existence  would  soon  be  ignored  by 
all  who  could  remind  Mr.  Darrell  that 
his  daughter  had  once  a  husband. 
An  occasion  that  might  never  occur 
again  now  presented  itself.  A  trading 
firm  at  Paris,  opulent,  but  unosten- 
tatiously quiet  in  its  mercantile  tranfr; 
actions,  would  accept  him  as  a  part>^ 
ner  could  he  bring  to  it  the  additional 
capital  of  £10,000."  Not  without 
dignity  did  Jasper  add,  **  that  since 
his  connection  had  been  so  unhappily 
distastefiil  to  Mr.  Darrell,  and  smoe 
the  very  payment,  each  quarter,  of 
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the  xDterest  on  the  sqih  Id  qa«iioii 
arast  fai  itself  keep  alive  t&e  nnwd* 
eome  remeslnrRiioe  of  that  oonnectioD, 
be  had  the  leas  scrapie  in  making^  a 
propotilioa  which  woald  enable  the 
emioeDt  penonage  who  so  disdained 
his  aUianoe  to  get  rid  of  him  al- 
together." DarreU  ctosed  at  onee 
wHh  Jasper's  proposal,  pleased  to 
cat  off  from  hui  life  each  tie  that 
eonld  henoefiyrth  link  it  to  Jasper's, 
nor  displeased  to  relieve  his  heredi- 
taiy  acres  from  e?er^  shiUio£[  of  the 
marriage  portion  which  was  imposed 
on  it  as  a  debt,  and  associated  with 
memeries  of  onmingled  bitterness* 
AeoordiDgly,  Mr.  OotMied,  takinff  care 
fiist  to  ascertain  that  the  certificates 
•s  to  the  poor  child's  death  were  gena- 
ine,  aooepted  Jasper's  final  release 
of  all  daam  on  Mr.  DarreU's  estate. 
There  still,  however,  remained  the 
JB200  a-year  which  Jasper  had  re- 
eeived  daring  Matilda's  life,  on  the 
ladt  condition  of  remaining  Mr.  Ham^ 
BMnd,  and  not  personally  addressing 
Mr.Daivell.  Jasper  inquired  "^  if  that 
•nanitj  wsa  to  oontinne  ?"  Mr.  Go* 
tobed  relbrred  the  inqairy  to  DarreU, 
observing  that  the  object  for  which 
this  extra  allowance  had  been  made^ 
was  rendered  nngalory  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Hammond  and  her  child ; 
mace  Jasper  henceforth  conld  have 
neither  power  nor  pretext  to  molest 
Mr.  Darrdl,  and  that  it  could  signify 
hot  little  what  name  might  in  fatrus 
be  borne  by  one  whose  connection 
with  the  Danell  fiunily  was  whdly 
dissolved.  DarreU  impatiently  re* 
plied,  ''That  nothing  having  been 
aaad  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  said 
allowance  in  ease  Jasper  became  a 
widower,  he  remained  equally  en- 
titled, in  point  of  honoar,  to  receive 
that  alk>vrance,  or  an  adequate  eqoi- 
valent" 

This  answer  being  intimated  to  Ja»- 
per,  that  gentleman  observed  **  that  it 
was  BO  more  than  he  had  ezpec^ 
firom  Mr.  DarreU's  sense  of  honoor," 
Mid  apparently  quite  satisfied,  car- 
ried himself  and  his  £10,000  back  to 
PiwiB.  Not  long  after,  however,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ootobed  that  ''Mr.  Dar- 
reU, having  alluded  to  an  equivalent 
Ibr  the  je200  a-year  aUowed  to  him, 
evideatlT  implying  that  it  was  as  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  DaneU  to  see  that 
son  entered  quvteriy  in  his  banker's 


books,  as  it  had  to  see  there  the  qnai»> 
terly  interest  of  the  £10,000,  so  Jas* 
per  might  be  excused  in  owning  that 
he  should-  prelbr  an  equivalent  The 
commercial  firm  to  which  he  was 
about  to  attach  himself  required  a 
somewhat  larger  capital  on  nis  part 
than  he  had  anticipated,  Ac,  &c; 
Without  presuming  to  dictate  any 
definite  sum,  he  would  observe  that 
£1500,  or  even  £1000,  would  be  of 
mose  avafl  to  his  views  and  objects 
in  life  than  an  annuity  of  £200  a-year, 
which,  being  held  only  at  wUi,  was 
not  susceptible  of  a  temporary  loan." 
DarreU,  wrapped  in  thoughts  whoUy 
remote  from  recoUections  of  Jssper, 
chafed  at  being  thus  reoaUed  to  the 
sense  of  that  person's  existence,  wrote 
back  to  the  solicitor  who  transmitted 
to  him  this  message,  ''that  an  an* 
nuity  held  on  his  word  was  •not  to 
be  calculated  by  Mr.  Harnmond^ 
notions  of  its  value.  That  the  £200 
a-year  should  therefore  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  £500  a-year 
that  had  been  allowed  on  a  bapitsl 
of  £10,000 ;  that  accordingly  it  might 
be  held  to  represent  a  pnndpal  of 
£4000,  for  which  be  enclosed  a  ohequev 
begging  Mr.  Gotobed  not  only  to  make 
Mr.  Hammond  fully  understand  that 
there  ended  aU  ponible  accounts  or 
communicati(m  oetween  them,  but 
never  again  to  trouble  him  with  any 
matters  whatsoever  in  reference  to 
affairs  that  were  thus  fioaUy  eon- 
duded."  Jasper,  reoeivinff  the  £4000, 
left  DarreU  and  Gotobed  in  peace  till 
the  following  vear.  He  then  address* 
ed  to  Gotobed  an  exceedingly  plans* 
ible,  businesB-lUte  letter.  ^  The  firm 
he  had  entered,  in  the  sUk  trade,  was 
in  the  most  flourishing  state— an  ojh 
portunity  occurred  to  purchase  a  ma§^ 
niftcent  mulberry  plantation  in  Pro- 
vence, with  aU  requisite  magium^ 
neriesj  &c.,  which  would  yield  an 
immense  increase  of  profit  That  if| 
to  insure  him  to  have  a  share  in  this 
lucrative  purchase,  Mr.  DarreU  could 
accommodate  him  for  a  year  with  a 
loan  of  £2000  or  £3000,  he  sauffuine- 
ly  calculated  on  attaining  so  high  a 
position  in  the  commercial  world,  as» 
though  it  could  not  render  the  reoel^ 
lection  of  his  alliance  more  obtru- 
sive to  Mr.  DarreU,  would  render  it 
less  humUiating." 
Mr.  Ootobed,  in  obedienoe  to  the 
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peremptoiy  iostraotioDS  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  his  client,  did  not  refer 
this  letter  to  Darrell,  bat  haTiog  oc- 
caalon  at  that  time  to  yisit  Fans  on 
other  busiiiess,  he  resolved  (withoat 
calliDg  on  Mr.  Hammond^  to  institate 
thim  some  private  inqoiry  into  that 
risinff  traders  prospects  and  statos. 
He  found,  on  arrival  at  Pans,  these 
inqnhries  difficult  No  one  in  either 
the  beau  monde  or  in  the  haut  com- 
meree  seemed  to  know  anythmg  abopt 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Hammond.  A  few 
fiuhionable  iSnglish  ratUi  remember- 
ed to  have  seen  once  or  twice  daring 
Matilda's  life,  and  shortly  after  her  de- 
cease, a  very  fine-looking  man  shooting 
meteoric  across  some  eqaivocal  salons, 
or  loanginff  in  the  Chami^  Elysees^  or 
dining  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  ;  bat  of  late 
that  meteor  had  vanished.  Mr.  Qoto- 
bed,  then  cautioosly  emplovlng  a  com- 
missioner to  gain  some  information  of 
Mr.  Hammond's  firm  at  the  private 
residence  from  which  Jasper  Mdress- 
ed  his  letter,  ascertained  that  in  that 
private  residence  Jasper  did  not 
reside.  He  paid  the  porter  to  receive 
occasional  letters,  for  which  he  called 
or  sent ;  and  the  porter  who  was 
evidently  a  faithfal  and  discreet 
ftmctionary,  dechured  his  belief  that 
Monsiear  Hammond  lodged  in  the 
hooae  in  which  he  transacted  bosi- 
ness,  thooghy  where  was  the  honse, 
or  what  was  the  business,  the  porter 
observed,  with  well-bred  implied  re- 
buke^ **  Monsiear  Hammond  was  too 
reserved  to  communicate,  he  himself 
too  incurious  to  inquire."  At  length 
Mr.  Ootobed*B  business,  which  was, 
in  ikkct,  a  commission  from  a  distressed 
&ther  to  extricate  an  imprudent  son, 
a  mere  boy,  fit>m  some  unhappy 
associations,  having  brought  mm 
into  the  necessity  of  seeing  persons 
who  beloQged  ndther  to  the  Ifeau 
monds  nor  to  the  haut  commerce,  he 

S leaned  from  them  the  information 
e  desired.  Mr.  Hammond  lived  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  certain  drde  in 
Paris,  which  but  few  EoffUshmen  ever 
penetrate.  In  that  circle  Mr.  Ham- 
mond had,  on  receiving  his  kte  wife*s 
dowry,  become  the  partner  in  a  pri- 
vate gambling  hell ;  in  that  hell  had 
been  enculfed  idl  the  moneys  he  had 
lecttvedV-a  hdl  that  ought  to  have 
prospered  with  him,  if  he  could  have 
economised  bis  tillanous  gains.    His 


senior  partner  in  thai  firm  retired 
into  the  country  with  a  fine  fortnos 
—no  doubt  the  veiy  owner  of  those 
mulberry    plantations    whidi    were 
now  on  sale !    But  Ja^er  soattered 
napoleons  fester  than  any  croupier 
conld  rake  them  away.    And  Jssper'k 
natural  talent  for  converting  solid 
gold  into  thin  air  had  been  assisted 
by  a  ladv,  who,  in  the  course  of  her 
amiable  life,  had  assisted  many  richer 
men  than  Jasper  to  lodgings  hi  St 
Pelagie,  or  cells  in  the  Maison  des 
Fous.    With  that  lady  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  during  the  lifetims 
of  his  wife,  and  it  was  suppoBed  that 
Matilda's  discovery  of  this  liaison  had 
contributed   perhaps   to   the  iUnea 
which  closed   in  her  decease;   the 
name  of  that   ladv   was    Gabridle 
Desmarets.    She  might  still  be  seen 
daily  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  nightly 
at  opera-house  or  theatre;  she  had 
apar&ients  in  the  Ghauss^e  d'Antln 
far  from  inaccessible  to  Mr.  Gotobed, 
if  he  coveted  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.    But  Jasper   waa    leoB 
before  an  admiring  world.    He  was 
supposed  now  to  btf  connected  with 
another     gambling-house   of    lower 
grade  than  the  laat,  in  which  he  had 
contrived  to  break  his  own   bank, 
and  plunder  his  own  till.     It  was 
suppoBcd  also  that  he  remained  good 
friends  with  Mademoiselle  Desmarets; 
but  if  he  visited  her  at  her  hooae, 
be  waa  never  to^be  seen  there.    In 
fyifst,  his  temper  was  so   uncertain, 
his  ooura^  so  daantleae,  his  strength 
so   prodigious,  that   gentlemen  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  tmx>wn  out  of  a 
window,  or  hurled  down  a  staircassb 
shunned   any   salon   or   boudoir  in 
which   they  had  a   chance   to   en- 
counter    nim.      Mademoiselle    Des* 
marets   had    thus    been   condemned 
to  the  puoful   choice  between  his 
society  and  that  of  nobody  else,  or 
that  of  anybody  else  with  the  rigid 
privation  of  his.    Not  bdng  a  turtle- 
difve,  she  had  chosen  the  hitter  alter- 
native.    It  was  believed,  however, 
that  if  ever  Gabrielle  Desmarets  bad 
known  the  weakness  of  a  kind  senti- 
ment, it  was  for  this  torbolent  lady- 
killer  ;  and  that,  with  a  liberality  she 
had  never  exhibited  m  any  other  in- 
stance,  when  she  coold   no  longer 
help   him  to  squander,  die  would 
at  a  pindi»  help  him  to  live^ 
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thonkhi  of  coim^  io  sQoh  ft  rewn 
of  roe  Domml  kwa  of  her  being, 
MademoiaeUe  Derautfeta  set  thoae 
bounds  on  her  own  generosity  wbioh 
she  would  not  have  unposed  upon  his, 
and  had  said  with  a  sigh,  *•  I  oonld 
fivgiTo  him  if  he  beat  me  and  beg- 
nred  my  friends;  bnt  to  beat  my 
frieDds  and  to  beggar  me, — that  is  not 
the  kind  of  love  which  makes  the 
world  go  round." 

ScaMalised  to  the  last  nerve  of 
lus  respectable  ^stem  by  the  in- 
formation thos  gleaned^  Mr.  Ootobed 
retamed  to  I^ndon.  More  letters 
from  Jasper— becoming  urgent,  and 
ttt  last  even  insolent—lfr.  Gotobed, 
worried  into  a  reply,  wrote  back 
shortly  "that  he  could  not  even 
oommunicate  such  applications  to 
Mr.  Darrell,  and  that  he  must  per- 
emptorily decline  all  further  inter> 
course,  epistolary  or  personal,  with 
Mr.  Hammond." 

Darrell,  on  returning  from  one  of 
the  occasional  rambles  on  the  Con- 
tinenti  '^  remote,  unfriended,  mdan- 
choly,^  by  which  he  broke  the  mono- 
tony of  his  Fawlev  life,  found  a  letter 
from  Jasper,  not  fawning,  but  abrupt, 
addreawd  to  himself,  comphuning  of 
Mr.  Ootobed*s  improper  tone,  re- 
vesting pecuniary  assistance,  and 
intimating  that  he  ooold  in  return 
oommunicate  to  Mr.  Darrdl  an  in- 
tdUigence  that  would  give  him  more 
joy  than  all  his  weuth  could  pnr^ 
ehsse.  Darrell  enclosed  that  note 
to  Mr.  Gotobed ;  Mr.  Ootobed  came 
down  to  Fawl^  to  make  those  re- 
velations of  Jasper's  mode  of  Ulb 
whidi  were  too  delicate,  or  too  much 
the  reverse,  to  commit  to  paper.  Great 
aa  Darrell's  disgust  at  the  memory  of 
Jasper  had  hitherto  bera,  it  maywc^ 
be  conceived  how  much  more  bitter 
became  that  memory  now.  No  an- 
swer was,  of  course,  vouchsafed  to 
Jas^,  who,  after  another  extremelv 
forcible  appeal  for  money,  and  equal- 
ly enigmatical  boast  of  the  pleasnr- 
aUe  information  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow,  relapsed  into  sullen  silence. 

One  day,  somewhat  more  than  five 
yeara  after  Matilda's  death,  Darrell, 
coming  in  from  his  musing  walks, 
found  a  stranger  waiting  for  him. 
Tills  stranger  waa  Willubm  Loaely, 
petomed  from  penal  exile ;  and  whue 
PanreU,  on  hearing  thia  announce- 


ment, atood  mute  with  hanghbr 
wonder  that  auch  a  visitor  eoula 
croaa  the  threshold  of  his  Ikther'i 
house,  the  convict  began  what  seemed 
to  Darrell  a  story  equally  audacious 
and  incomprehensibfe  —  the  infant 
Matilda  had  borne  to  Jasper,  and 
the  certificatea  of  whose  death  had 
been  so  ceremoniously  produced  and 
so  prudently  attested,  lived  still  I 
Sent  out  to  nurse  as  soon  as  bom, 
the  nurse  had  in  her  charge  anotiier 
babe,  and  this  last  was  the  chiU 
who  had  died  and  been  buried  as 
Matilda  Hammond'SL  The  elder 
Losely  went  on  to  stammer  out  a 
hope  that  his  son  was  not  at  the 
time  aware  of  the  firaudnlent  ex- 
change, but  had  been  decaved  by 
the  nurse— that  it  had  not  been  a 
premeditated  imposture  of  his  own 
to  obtain  his  wife's  fortune. 

When  Darrell  came  to  this  part  of 
his  story,  Alban  Morley's  face  grew 
more  seriously  interested.  ''Stopr* 
he  said;  «*l)rilliam  Losely  assured 
you  of  his  own  conviction  that  Uds 
strange  tale  was  true.  What  proob 
did  he  volunteer  T* 

"Froo$i!  Death,  man,  do  you 
think  that  at  such  moments  I  was 
but  a  bloodless  lawyer,  to  ouestion 
and  cross-examine?  I  could  oat  bid 
the  impostor  leave  the  house  which 
hisibetBoUuted." 

Alban  heaved  a  sigh,  and  muN 
mured,  too  low  for  Danell  to  over^ 
hear,  «<Foor  Willy  r  then  aloud, 
**  But,  my  dear  fHend,  bear  with  me 
one  moment  Suppose  that,  by  the 
arts  of  this  diabolical  Jasper,  the  ex- 
chan^  really  had  been  etSsoted,  and 
a  child  to  your  ancient  line  lived 
still,  would  it  not  be  a  solaoe,  a 
comfort — *' 

'•Comfort I"  cried  Darrell,  "com- 
fort in  the  perpetuation  of  in&myl 
The  line  I  promised  my  ihther  to 
restore  to  its  rank  hi  the  land,  to 
be  renewed  in  the  grandchild  of  $k 
fel(m  I— fai  the  child  of  a  yet  vOer 
sharper  of  a  hell  I— ^You,  gentleman 
and  soldier,  call  that  thought^ 
'comfort?'  0  Alban  I—out  on  you! 
He  I  fie  t  No  I— leave  such  a  thou^t 
to  the  lips  of  a  WiUiam  Losely  I  He 
Indeed,  claspinff  his  hands,  faltered 
forth  some  such  word ;  he  seemed  to 
count  on  my  forlorn  privation  of  kith 
and  khidred-410  hdr  to  my  wealth 
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— «o  lepiOMUkativB  of  my  race- 
would  I  oeprive  myself  of— ^y— -your 
veiy  word^— of  a  solace— a  comfort  1 
He  asked  me,  at  leasts  to  ioqaire." 

<'  And  yoa  amiwered  ?" 

''Answered  00  as  to  quell  and 
orosh  10  the  bad  all  hopes  in  the 
inocen  of  so  flagrant  a  falsdiood — 
answered,  'Why  inquire T  Enow 
that,  even  if  your  tale  were  trae,  I 
have  no  heir,  no  representative,  no 
dcBceodant  in  the  child  of  Jasper-* 
tha  grandchild  of  William— Losely. 
I  can  at  leaat  leave  my  wealth  to  m 
■on  of  Oharles  Hanghton.  Tme, 
Ohsrles  Hanghton  was  a  spendthrift 
— a  gamester ;  but  he  was  neither 
m  profiassional  cheat  nor  a  convicted 
fidon." 

«  You  said  that— O  Darwll  1" 

The  Colonel  checked  himselC  Bat 
for  Charles  Hanghton,  the  spendthrift 
and  gamester,  woald  William  Losely 
have  been  the  convicted  felon?  He 
checked  that  thought,  and  harried 
on — ^''And  how  did  William  Losely 
reply?" 

''He  made  no  reply-^be  skolked 
away  without  a  word." 

Darrell  then  proceeded  to  relate 
ti)e  interview  wldch  Jasper  had 
forced  on  him  at  Fawlej  daring 
Lionel's  visit  there — on  Jasper's  part, 
,  an  attempt  to  tell  the  same  tale  as 
William  had  told—on  DarrelPs  part, 
the  same  scornfal  refosal  to*  hear  it 
Mt  "And,"  added  Danell,  "the 
nan,  finding  it  thus  impossible  to 
dupe  my  reason,  had  the  inconceivable 
meanness  to  apply  to  me  for  alms. 
I  ooald  not  better  show  the  disdain 
ki  which  I  held  himself  and  his  story 
'  than  in  renwnising  his  plea  as  a 
mendicant.  I  threw  my  parse  at  his 
feet,  and  so  left  him. 

"  Bat,''  continned  Darrell,  his  brow 
growing  darker  and  darker—"  bat 
wild  and  monstrooa  as  the  story 
was,  still  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
tme— a  sopposition  which  derived 
its  sole  strength  from  the  character 
of  Jasper  Losely— from  the  interest 
he  haa  in  the  supposed  death  of  a 
ehild  that  atone  stood  between  him- 
adf  and  the  money  he  longed  to 
grasp — an  interest  which  ceased 
when  the  money  itaelf  was  gone, 
or  rather  dianged  into  the  counter^ 
Interest  of  proving  a  life  that,  he 
liMl^t,  wonld  re-establiBh  a  hold 


OB  me-^atifl,  I  say,  an  idea  that  ^tub 
story  miffM  be  trae,  would  force  it- 
self on  my  tears,  and  if  so,  thooglt 
my  resolation  never  to  acknowledge 
the  diild  of  Jasper  Losely  as  a  repx^ 
sentative,  or  even  as  a  daughter,  of 
my  house,  woald  of  couree  be  im- 
movable—yet it  woald  become  my 
datv  to  see  that  her  infency  was 
sheltered,  her  childhood  reared,  her 
youth  guarded,  her  existence  amply 
provided  for." 

"Bighlr-yoor  plain  duty,"  said 
Alban,  bluntly.  "Intricate  some* 
times  are  the  obligaticms  Impoaed 
on  us  as  gentlemen;  'noffkfse  oUig^ 
is  a  motto  which  involves  pazzles  for 
a  casuist ;  but  oar  duties  as  men  are 
plain— the  idea  very  pn^ierly  haanted 
you— and — '* 

"  And  I  hastened  to  exorcise  the 

rtre.  I  left  Eoghind— I  went  to 
French  town  in  which  poor  Ma- 
tilda died — I  could  nftt,  of  couiee, 
make  formal  or  avowed  inqniriea  of 
a  nature  to  raise  into  importanoe  the 
very  oonspiraoy  (if  conspiracy  there 
were)  which  threatened  me.  Bat  I  saw 
the  physician  who  had  attended  both 
my  daughter  and  her  child— I  saw 
those  who  had  seen  them  both  when 
living— eeen  them  both  when  dead. 
The  doabt  on  my  mind  was  dispdled 
— not  a  pretext  left  for  my  own  self- 
torment  The  only  person  needfal 
in  evidence  whom  I  foiled  to  see  was 
the  nurse  to  whom  the  iofont  had 
been  sent  She  lived  in  a  village 
some  miles  from  the  town— I  called 
at  her  houso— die  was  out  I  left 
word  I  shoold  call  the  next  da^ — ^I 
did  so— she  had  abeconded.  I  might, 
doabtlesB,  have  traced  her,  but  to 
what  end,  if  she  were  merely  Jasper's 
minion  and  tool  ?  Did  not  her  Tcry 
flight  prove  her  guilt  and  her  terror? 
Indirectly  I  ioqoired  into  her  ante- 
cedents and  character.  The  inquiry 
opened  a  field  of  cohjecture,  from 
which  I  hastened  to  tarn  my  eyes. 
This  woman  had  a  sister  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Gabrielle  Desmarets ; 
and  Gfabrielle  Desmarets  had  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  during  my  poor 
daughter's  lifetime,  and  iost  after 
my  daughter's  death.  Andthenoiee 
had  had  two  infimts  under  her  charge ; 
the  nurse  had  removed  with  one  of 
them  to  Paris— and  Gabrielle  Des- 
marets lived  in  Paris— and,  0,  Alban, 
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if  tfim  be  raUj  io  fl«k  and  life  a 
diM  by  Jaaper  Loedy  to  be  foroed 
«poo  mj  pone  or  mv  piiy—is  it  bis 
cbUd,  not  by  the  ill-bted  Matilda, 
bot  by  the  Tile  womao  for  whom 
Matilda^  even  in  the  first  year  of 
iredlock  was  deserted?  ConoeiTe 
how  eredolity  itself  would  shrink 
appalled  from  the  horrible  snare  I 
— t  to  acknowledge,  adopt,  proclaim 
as  tbe  lost  of  the  Darrells,  the  adal- 
terons  o£Edpripg  of  a  Jssper  Losely 
and  a  GabriMle  Desmarets  I  —  or, 
when  I  am  in  DDT  grave^  some  claim 
adTanced  npon  tne  som  settled  hj 
mj  marriage  articles  od  Hatilda^s 
lene^  and  which,  if  a  child  sorvived, 
oonld  not  have  been  legally  trans* 
fored  to  its  &ther — a  clami  with 
witnesses  saborned-^a  claim  that 
nnghi  be  frandnlentlv  established  — 
%  daim  that  wonld  leave  the  repie- 
aentative — not  indeed  of  my  lands 
and  wealth,  boti  more  predoas  fiour, 
of  my  lineage  and  blood— in— in  the 
person  of— cm— " 

Darrell  paused,  almost  stifling,  and 
became  so  pale  that  Alban  started 
from  his  seat  in  alarm. 

"It  is  nothing,^'  resuned  Darrell, 
fiuntly,  ''and,  Si  or  well,  I  m«t 
finish  this  snbject  now,  so  that  we 
need  not  reopen  it 

**  I  renudned  abroad  as  yoa  know, 
Ibr  some  years.  Daring  that  time 
two  or  three  letters  fiom  Jasper 
Loeely  were  forwarded  to  me ;  the 
latest  in  date  more  insolent  than  all 
preceding  ones.  It  ^ntained  de- 
mands as  if  th^  wer&  ri^ts,  and 
insinuated  threats  of  pnblio  ezposore, 
leflecting  on  myself  and  my  prider- 
'  He  was  my  son-in-law  after  all,  and 
if  he  came  to  disgrace,  the  world 
should  know  the  tie.'  Enough.  This 
is  all  I  knew  until  the  man  who  now, 
it  seems,  thrusts  himself  forward  as 
Jssper  Lseely*s  friend  or  agent,  qpoke 
to  me  the  other  night  at  Mrs.  Haugh- 
ton*s.  That  man  vou  have  seen,  and 
you  say  that  he—" 

"Bepresents  Jasper*^ .  poverty  as 
extreme;  his  temper  unscrupulous 
amd  desperate ;  that  he  is  capable  of 
any  amount  of  scandal  or  violence. 
Itseems  that  though  at  Paris  he  has 
(Foole  believes)  still  preserved  the 
name  of  Hammond,  vet  that  in  Eng- 
land he  has  resnmea  that'  of  Losely, 
by  Pqde's  date  of  the  time  on 


whiofa  he,  Poole,  made  Jasper's  ac* 

quaintance,  to  haie  done  so  after  his 
baffled  attempt  oil  you  at  Fawley — 
whether  in   so  doing  he  intimated 
the  commencement  oif  hostilities,  or 
whether,  as  is  more  likely,  the  sharper 
finds  it  convenient  to  have  one  name 
in  one  country  and  one  in  another^ 
'tis  useless  to  inquire;  enough  that 
the  identity  between  the  Hammondt>^^ 
who  married  poor  Matilda,  and  the 
Jasper  Loeely  whose  &ther  was  trans- 
ported, that  unscrupulous  rogue  has 
no  longer  any  care  to  conceaL    It  is 
true  that  the  revelation  of  this  iden- 
tity would  now  be  of  slight  moment  , 
to  a  man  of  the  world  —  as  ^ck- 
skinned  as  myself  f^  instance;  but 
to  yon  it  would  be  disagreeable -^ 
there  is  no  denying  that— and  there-, 
fore,  in  short,  when  Mr.  Poole  ad-/   . 
vises  a  compromise,  by  which  Jasper 
could   be    secured   from  want  and    ' 
yourself  from   annoyance,  I   am   of 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Poole  is." 
.''You  are?" 

''Certainly.  My  dear  Darrell,  if 
in  your  secret  heart  there  was  some- 
thing so  galling  in  the  thought  that 
the  man  who  had  married  your 
daughter,  though  without  your  con- 
sent, was  not  merely  the  common- 
place adventurer  whom  the  world 
supposed,  but  the  son  of  that  poor 
dear— I  mean  that  rascal  who  was 
transported,  Jasper  tocL  himself  a 
cheat  and  a  sharper— if  this  gidled 
yon  so,  that  yon  have  concealed  the 
true  fiicts  from  myself,  your  oldest 
friend,  till  this  day  — if  it  has  cost 
you  even  now  so  sharp  a  pang  to 
divulge  the  true  name  of  that  Mr. 
Hammond,  whom  our  sodety  never 
saw,  whom  even  gossip  has  forgotten 
in  connection  with  yonrself  —  how 
intolerable  wonld  be  your  suffering 
to  have  this  man  watching  for  von 
in  the  streets,  some  wretched  girl  in 
his  hand,  and  crying  out,  '  A  pennv 
for  vour  son-in-law  and  your  grand- 
child I'  Pardon  me  —  I  must  be 
blunt.  You  cafa  give  him  to  the 
'police  —  send  him  to  the  treadmill, 
boes  that  mend  the  matter?  Or, 
worse ;  still,  suppose  the  man  commits 
some  crime  tnat  fills  all  the  news- 
papers with  his  life  and  adventures* 
including,  of  course,  his  mnawsiy' 
marriage  with  the  famous  Guy  Dar- 
rdl's  heiress — no  one  would  U^me 
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yoD,  no  0110  respect  yon  len ;  but  do 
not  tell  me  that  y  oi|  movld  not  be  glad 
to  save  your  danghter's  name  from  be- 
ing coupled  with  raoh  a  miscreant's 
at  the  price  of  half  yonr  fortane." 

*<AIban,'^  said  DarreU,  gloomily, 
<<yoa  can  say  nothing  on  wis  score 
tliat  has  not  been  considered  by  my- 
self. Bat  the  man  has  so  placed  the 
matter,  that  honour  itself  forbids  me 
to  bargam  with  him  for  the  price  of 
my  nam&  So  long  aa  he  threatens, 
I  cannot  buy^  off  a  threat ;  so  long  as 
he  persists  in  a  story  by  which  he 
would  establish  a  claim  on  me  on 
behalf  of  a  child  whom  I  have  every 
motiw  as  well  as  every  reason  to 
disown  as  inheriting  my  blood  — 
whatever  I  bestowed  on  himself 
would  seem  like  hush-money  to  sup- 
press that  claim." 

*'0f  course  —  I  understand,  and 
entirely  agree  with  you.  But  if  the 
man  retract  all  threats,  confess  his 
impostare  in  respect  to  this  pretend- 
ed ofi&priog,  and  consent  to  retire 
for  life  to  a  distant  colony,  upon  an 
annuity  that  may  suffice  for  his  wants, 
t^ut  leave  no  surplus  bejond,  to  rea- 
der mora  p^laring  his  vicn,  or  more 
effective  his  powere  of  evil  —  if  this 
could  be  arranged  between  Mr.  Poole 
and  myself,  I  think  that  your  peace 
might  be  permanently  secured  with- 
out the  slightest  sacrifice  of  honour. 
Will  you  leave  the  matter  in  my 


hands  on  this  assorano^— -that  I  will 
not  ffive  this  person  a  Aoihing  exceni 
on  the  conditions  I  have  promiaadr 

''On  these  conditions,  yes,  and 
most  gratefally,"  said  DarrelL  **  Bo 
what  you  will ;  but  one  Ikvour  more: 
never  again  sneak  to  me  (unless  abso- 
lutely compelled)  in  reference  to  this 
dark  portion  of  my  inner  life." 

Alban  pressed  his  fnend*s  hand, 
and  both  were  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  said  the  Oolonel,  with 
an  attempt  at  cheerfiilness,  **  Darrell, 
more  than  ever  now  do  I  see  that  the 
new  house  at  Fawley.  so  lonr  sus- 
pended, must  be  finished.  Many 
again  yon  mu^tl  —  you  can  never 
banish  old  remembrances  unless  yon 
can  sapplant  them  by  fresh  hopes."^ 

««I  feel  it-I  know  it,"  cned  Da^ 
rell  passionately.  "And  ohl  if  one 
remembrance  could  be  wrenched 
awayl    But  it  shaU— it  shall  r 

«Ahr  thought  Alban— •'the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  conjugal 
lifel  —  a  remembrance  which  mi^t 
well  make  the  youngest  and  the 
boldest  Benedict  shrink  from  the 
hazard  of  a  similar  experiment" 

In  proportion  to  the  delicai^,  the 
ei^mestneBs,  the  depth  of  m  man'to 
natore,  will  there  be  a  something  in 
his  character  which  no  male  fnaod 
can  conceive,  and  a  something  in  the 
secrete  of  his  life  which  no  male 
friend  can  ever  conjecture. 
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Our  old  fH«Bd  the  Pocket  Omnibal  orlnoos 
tion,  oontooted  with  a  ttetk  off  hJa  crnn 
tkj. 

Colonel  Morley  had  a  second  inters 
view  with  Mr.  Poole.  It  needed  not 
Alban*s  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
discover  that  Poole  was  no  partial 
friend  to  Jasper  Losely ;  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Poole  was  no  less 
anxioos  than  the  Oolonel  to  get  that 
formidable  client^  irhose  cause  he  so 
warmlv  advocated,  pensioned  and 
packed  off  into  the  region  most  re- 
mote from  Great  Britain,  in  ^hich  a 
spirit  hitherto  so  restless  might  con- 
sent to  settle.  And  although  Mr. 
Poole  had  evidently  taken  o£noe  at 
Mr.  Danrell's  disconrteona  rebuff  of 
his  amiable  hitentions,  vet  no  grudge 
against  Dairell  foraished  a  motive 


pitHotism  lod  phfloMpbleil 

fttaad  hi  the  aui  of  filB  own  biUto 

for  conduct  equal  to  his  Ohristian 
deswe  that  Danell's  peace  should  be 
purchased  by  Losely*s  perpetual  exila 
Accordinffly,  Oolonel  Morley  took 
leave  wiUi  a  well-placed  confidence 
in  Poole's  detemunation  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  induce  Jasper  to  listen 
to  reason.  The  Oolonel  had  hoped 
to  learn  something  from  Poole  of  the 
elder  Losely^  present  residence  and 
resources.    Pooie,  as  we  know,  ooold 

gve  him  there  no  information.  The 
olonel  abo  failed  to  ascertain  any 
particulars  relative  to  that  femafe 
pretender  on  whose  bduJf  Jasper 
founded  his  principal  claim  to  Dar- 
rall'said.    And  so  great  was  PooM 
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embamssment  in  reply  to  all  qnee- 
tions  on  that  ooore-^Where  was  the 
yonng  person  ?  With  whom  had  she 
lived?  What  was  she  like?  Could 
the  Colonel  see  her,  and  hear  her  own 
tale?— 4Jiat  Alban  entertained  a 
strong  sospioion  that  no  snoh  girl 
WAS  in  existence ;  that  she  was  a  pure 
f  ction  and  myth ;  or  that,  if  Jasper 
were  compelled  to  produce  some  pet- 
ticoated  fair,  she  would  be  an  artful 
baggage  hircKl  for  the  occabion, 

Poole  waited  Jasper^s  next  visit 
with  impatience  and  sanguine  delight. 
He  bad  not  a  doubt  that  the  ruffian 
would  cbeerfaily  consent  to  allow 
that,  on  farther  inquiry,  he  found  he 
bad  been  deoeired  in  his  belief  of 
Sophy's  parentage,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  £ngland  so  peculiarly 
aaered  to  his  heart,  but  what  he  might 
ooQsent  to  breathe  the  freer  air  of 
Oulambian  skies,  or  even  to  share  the 
diepherd's  harmless  lite  amidst  the 
pastores  of  auriferous  Australia  1  But, 
to  Poole's  inefOftble  consternation, 
Jasperdeclared  sullenly  that  he  would 
Dot  consent  to  expatriate  himself 
merely  for  the  sake  of  living. 

^  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,"  said 
the  bravo ;  ^  I  don^t  speak  of  years, 
but  feeling.  I  have  not  the  same 
energy ;  onee  I  had  high  spirits — 
tbey  are  broken ;  once  I  had  hope — ^I 
have  none ;  I  am  not  up  to  exertion ; 
I  have  got  into  lazy  habits.  To  go 
into  new  scenes,  form  new  plans,  live 
in  a  horrid  raw  new  world,  everybody 
round  me  bustling  and  pushing — 
No!  that  may  suit  your  thin  dapper 
light  Hop-o'-my*thumb8!  Look  at 
me!  See  how  I  have  increased  in 
weight  the  last  five  years — ^all  solid 
bone  and  muscle.  I  defy  any  four 
draymen  to  move  me  an  inch  if  I  am 
not  in  the  mind  to  it ;  and  to  be  blown 
off  to  the  antipodes  as  if  I  were  the 
down  of  a  pestilent  thistle,  I  am  not 
in  the  mind  for  that,  Dolly  Poole  1'' 

"Huml"  said  Poole,  trying  to 
smile.  "This  is  funny  talk.  You 
always  were  a  funny  fellow.  But  I 
am  quite  sure,  from  Colonel  Morley's 
decided  manner,  that  you  can  get 
nothing  from  Darrell  if  you  choose  to 
remain  in  England." 

"Well,  when  I  have  nothing  else 
left,  I  may  go  to  Darrell  myself,  and 
bave  the  matter  out  with  him.  At 
present  I  am  not  up  to  it    Dolly, 
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donH  borel**  And  the  bravo,  open- 
ing a  jaw  strong  enough  for  any 
carnivorous  animal,  yawned — ^yawn- 
ed much  as  a  bored  tiger  does  in  the 
face  of  a  philosophical  student  c^ 
savage  manners  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

"Bore I"  said  Poole,  astounded, 
and  recoiling  from  that  expanded 
jaw.  "But  I  should  have  thought 
no  subject  could  bore  you  less  than 
the  consideration  of  how  you  are  to 
Uve?" 

"Why,  Dolly,  I  have  learned  to 
be  easily  contented,  and  you  see  at 
present  I  live  upon  you." 

"Yes,"  groaned  Poole,  "but  that 
can't  go  on  for  ever;  and,  besides, 
you  promised  that  yon  would  leave 
me  in  peace  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
Darrell  to  provide  for  you." 

"So  I  will  Zounds,  sir,  do  you 
doubt  my  word  ?  So  I  will.  But  I 
don't  call  exile  *a  provision' — Jktstal 
I  understand  from  you  that  Colonel 
Morley  offers  to  restore  the  niggardly 
L.200  a-year  Darrell  formerly  allowed 
to  me,  to  be  paid  monthly  or  weeklv 
through  some  agent  in  Van  Diemen'? 
Land,  or  some  such  uncomfortable 
half-way  house  to  Eternity,  that  was 
not  even  in  the  Atlas  when  I  studied 
geography  at  school.  But  L.200  a- 
year  is  exactly  my  income  in  England, 
paid  weekly  too,  by  your  agreeable 
self,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
talk  over  old  times.  Therefore  that 
proposal  is  out  of  the  question.  Tell 
Colonel  Morley,  with  my  compli- 
ments, that  if  he  will  double  the  sum, 
and  leave  me  to  spend  it  where  I 
please,  I  scorn  haggling,  and  say 
^done.'  And  as  to  the  girl,  since  I 
cannot  find  her  (which,  on  penalty  of 
being  thrashed  to  a  mummy,  yon  will 
take  care  not  to  let  out),  I  would 
agtee  to  leave  Mr.  Darrell  free  to  dis- 
own her.  But  are  you  such  a  dolt  as 
not  to  see  that  I  put  the  ace  of  trumps 
on  my  adversary's  pitiful  deuce,  if  I 
depose  that  my  own  child  is  not  my 
own  child,  when  all  I  get  for  it  is 
what  I  equally  get  out  of  you,  with 
my  ace  of  trumps  still  in  my  hands? 
Basta! — 1  say  again  Bastal  It  is 
evidently  an  obiect  to  Darrell  to  get 
rid  of  all  fear  that  Sophy  should  ever 
pounce  upon  him  tooth  and  claw ;  if 
he  be  so  convinced  that  she  is  not 
hia  daughter's   child,  why  make  a 
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point  of  my  saying  that  I  told  him 
a  fib,  when  I  said  she  was?  Evident- 
ly, too,  he  is  afraid  of  my  power 
to  harass  and  annoy  him;  or  why 
make  it  a  point  that  I  shall  only 
nibble  his  cheese  in  a  trap  at  the 
world's  end,  stared  at  by  bnshmen, 
and  wombats,  and  rattlesnakes,  and 
alligators,  and  other  American  citi- 
zens or  British  settlers?  L.200  o- 
year,  and  my  own  wife's  father  a 
millionaire!  The  offer  is  an  insolt. 
Ponder  this ;  pot  on  the  screw ;  make 
them  come  to  terms  which  I  can  do 
them  the  honour  to  accept;  mean- 
while, I  will  trouble  you  for  my  four 
sovereigns." 

Poole  had  the  chagrin  to  report  to 
the  Colonel,  Jasper's  refusal  of  the 
terms  proposed,  and  to  state  the 
counter-proposition  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  make.  Alban  was  at  first 
surprised,  not  conjecturing  the  means 
of  supply,  in  his  native  land,  which 
Jasper  had  secured  in  the  coffers  of 
Poole  himself.  On  sounding  the  un- 
happy negotiator  as  to  Jasper's  rea- 
jpns,  he  surmised,  however,  one  part  of 
the  trutli — ^viz.,  that  Jasper  built  hopes 
of  better  terms  precisely  on  the  fact 
that  tenns  had  been  offered  to  him  at 
all;  and  this  induced  Alban  almost 
to  regret  that  he  had  made  any  such 
overtures,  and  to  believe  that  DarrelPs 
repugnance  to  open  the  door  of  con- 
ciliation a  single  inch  to  so  sturdy  a 
^  mendicant,  was  more  worldly-wise 
than  Alban  had  originally  supposed. 
Yet  partly,  even  for  Darrell's  own 
security  and  peace,  from  that  persua- 
sion of  his  own  powers  of  manage- 
ment, which  a  consummate  man  of 
the  world  is  apt  to  entertain,  and 
partly  from  a  strong  curiosity  to  see 
the  audacious  son  of  that  poor  dear 
rascal  Willy,  and  examine  himself 
into  the  facts  he  asserted,  and  the 
objects  he  aimed  at,  Alban  bade  Poole 
inform  Jasper  that  Colonel  Morley 
would  be  quite  willing  to  convince 
him,  in  a  personal  interview,  of  the 
impossibility  of  acceding  to  the  pro- 
positions Jasper  had  mode;  and  that 
ne  should  be  still  more  willing  to  see 
the  young  person  whom  Jasper  as- 
serted to  be  the  child  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

Jasper,  after  a  moment's  moody 
deliberation,  declined  to  meet  Colonel 
Morley — pardy,    indeed,    from    the 


sensitive  vanity  which  once  had  given 
him  delight,  and  now  only  gave  him 
pain.  Meet  thus — altered,  fallen, 
imhruted — ^the  fine  gentleman  whose 
calm  eye  had  quelled  him  in  the 
widow's  drawing-room  in  his  day  of 
comparative  splendour — that  in  itself 
was  distasteful  to  the  degenerated 
bravo.  But  he  felt  as  if  he  should  be 
at  more  disadvantage  in  point  of  argu- 
ment with  a  cool  and  wary  represen- 
tative of  Darrell's  interests,  than  he 
should  be  even  with  Darrell  himself. 
And  unable  to  produce  the  child 
whom  he  ascribed  the  right  to  ob- 
trude, he  should  be  but  exposed  to  a 
fire  of  cross  questions  without  a  shot 
in  his  own  locker.  Accordingly,  he 
declined,  point-blank,  to  see  Colonel 
Morley  ;  and  declared  that  the  terms 
he  himself  had  proposed  were  the 
lowest  he  would  accept.  "  Tell  Col- 
onel Morley,  however,  that  if  negotia- 
tions fail,  /  shall  not  fail,  sooner  or 
later,  to  argue  my  view  of  the  points 
in  dispute  with  my  kind  father-in- 
law,  and  in  person.'* 

"  Yes,  hang  it  P'  cried  Poole,  exas- 
perated; "go  and  see  Darrell  your- 
self.   He  is  easily  found." 

"Ay,"  answered  Jasper,  with  the 
hardest  look  of  his  downcast  side- 
long eye — "Ay ;  some  day  or  other 
it  may  come  to  that.  I  would  rather 
not,  if  possible.  1  might  not  keep 
my  temper.  It  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  money  between  us,  if  we  tvro 
meet.  There  are  affiants  to  efTace. 
Banished  his  house  like  a  mangy 
dog — treated  by  a  jackanapes  law- 
yer like  the  dirt  in  the  kenuell 
The  Loselys,  I  suspect,  would  have 
looked  down  on  the  Darrells  fifty 
years  ago;  and  what  if  my  father 
was  born  out  of  wedlock,  is  the  blood 
not  the  same?  Does  the  breed  dwin- 
dle down  for  want  of  a  gold  ring  and 
priest?  Look  at  me.  No :  not  what 
I  now  am ;  not  even  as  yon  saw  me 
five  years  ago;  but  as  I  leaped  into 
youth  I  Was  I  born  to  cast  sums 
and  nib  pens  as  a  City  Clerk  ?  Aha, 
my  poor  father,  you  were  wrong 
there  I  Blood  will  out  I#  Mad  devil, 
indeed,  is  a  racer  in  a  citizen's  gig ! 
Spavined,  and  windgalled,  and  foun- 
dered— ^let  the  brute  go  at  last  to  the 
knackers;  but  by  his  eye,  and  his 
pluck,  and  his  bone,  the  brute  shows 
the  stock  that  he  came  frcxn  I" 
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Dolly  opened  his  eyes  aod — 
blinked.  Never  in  his  gaudy  days 
bfld  Jasper  half  so  openly  revealed 
what,  ])erhaps,  had  been  always  a 
sore  in  his  pride;  and  his  outburst 
now  may  possibly  lud  the  reader  to 
a  subtler  comprehension  of  the  arro- 
gance, and  levity,  and  egotism,  which 
accompanied  his  insensibility  to  hon- 
oar,  and  had  converted  his  very 
claim  to  the  blood  of  a  gentleman 
into  an  excuse  for  a  cynic^s  disdain 
of  the  very  virtues  for  which  a  gen- 
tleman is  most  desirous  of  obtaining 
credit.  But  by  a  very  ordinary  pro- 
cess in  the  human  mind,  as  Jasper 
had  fallen  lower  and  lower  into  the 
lees  and  dregs  of  fortune,  his  pride 
had  more  prominently  emerged  from 
the  group  of  the  other  and  more 
flannting  vices  by  which,  in  health 
and  high  spirits,  it  had  been  pushed 
aside  and  outshone. 

"Humph!"  said  Poole,  after  a 
pause.  "If  Darrell  was  as  uncivil 
to  Tou  as  he  was  to  me,  I  don't  won- 
der that  you  owe  him  a  grudge. 
But  even  if  you  do  iose  temper  in 
seeing  him,  it  might  rather  do  good 
than  not.  You  can  make  yourself 
cursedly  unpleasant  if  you  choose  it ; 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  your  own  tenns  if 
they  see  you  ciin  bite  us  well  as 
bark  I     Set  at  DarrelJ,  and  worry 


him ;  it  is  not  fair  to  worry  nobody 
but  me  1" 

"  Dolly,  don't  bluster  I  If  I  could 
stand  at  his  door,  or  stop  him  in  the 
streets,  with  the  girl  in  my  hand, 
your  advice  would  be  judicious.  The 
world  would  not  care  for  a  row  be- 
tween a  rich  man  and  a  penniless 
son-in-law.  But  an  interesting  young 
lady,  who  calls  him  grandfather,  and 
falls  at  his  knees,  he  could  not  send 
her  to  hard  labour;  and  if  he  does 
not  believe  in  her  birth,  let  the  tiling  ^ 
but  just  get  into  the  newspapers,  and 
there  are  plenty  who  will:  and  I 
should  be  in  a  very  different  position 
for  treating.  'Tis  just  because,  if  I 
meet  Darrell  again,  I  don't  wish  that 
again  it  should  be  all  bark  and  no 
bite,  that  I  postpone  the  interview. 
All  your  own  laziness — exert  your- 
self and  find  the  girl." 

"But  I  can't  find  the  girl,  and 
you  know  it  I  And  I  tell  you  what, 
Mr.  Losely,  Cojonel  Morley,  who  is  a 
very  shrewd  man,  does  not  believe  in 
the  girl's  existence." 

"  Goes  not  he  1  I  begin  to  doubt 
it  myself.  But,  at  all  events,  you 
can't  doubt  of  mine,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  yours;  and  since  you  have 
given  me  the  trouble  of  coming  liere 
to  no  purpose,  I  may  as  well  take  the 
next  week's  pay  in  advance — four  so- 
vereigns, if  you  please,  Dolly  Poole." 


OSAPTKR  XIL 


Another  halt — Change  of  HorseB^^-^and  a  turn  on  the  road. 


Colonel  Morley,  on  learning  that 
Jasper  declined  a  personal  conference 
with  himself,  and  that  the  proposal 
of  an  interview  with  Jasper's  alleged 
daughter  was  equally  scouted  or  put 
aside,  became  still  more  confirmed  in 
his  behef  that  Jasper  had  not  yet 
been  blest  with  a  daughter  suffi- 
eently  artful  to  produce.  And 
pleased  to  think  that  the  sharper 
was  thus  unprovided  with  a  means 
of  annoyance,  which,  skilfully  man- 
aged, might  .have  been  seriously 
harav'sing ;  and  convinced  that  when 
Jasper  found  no  farther  notice  taken 
of  him,  he  himself  would  be  com- 
pelled to  petition  for  the  tenns  he 
now  rg'eoted,  the  Colonel  dryly  in- 


fonned  Poole  "that  his  interference 
was  at  an  end ;  that  if  Mr.  L^ely, 
either  through  himself,  or  through 
Mr.  Poole,  or  any  one  else,  presum- 
ed to  address  Mr.  Darrell  direct, 
the  offer  previously  made  would  be 
peremptorily  and  irrevocably  with- 
drawn. I  myself,"  added  the..Colo- 
nel,  "shall  be  going  abroad  verf 
shortly  for  the  rest  of  the  summer ; 
and  should  Mr.  Ix>sely,  in  the  mean- 
while, think  better  of  a  proposal 
which  secures  him  from  want,  I 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Darrell's  solicitor. 
To  that  proposal,  according  to  your 
account  of  his  destitution,  he  must 
come  sooner  or  later ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  he  has  in  yourself  so  judi- 
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cious  an  adviser" — a  compliment 
which  hy  no  means  consoled  toe  mis- 
erahle  Poole. 

In  the  hriefest  words,  Alban  in- 
formed Darrell  of  his  persuasion  that 
Jasper  was  not  only  without  evidence 
to  support  a  daughter's  claim,  but 
that  the  daughter  herself  was  still 
in  that  part  of  Vircirs  Hades  appro- 
priated to  souls  that  have  not  yet 
appeared  upon  the  upper  earth,  and 
that  Jasper  himself,  although  hold- 
'  ing  back,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, in  the  hope  of  conditions 
more  to  his  taste,  had  only  to  be  left 
quietly  to  his  own  meditations  in 


order  to  recognise  the  advantages  of 
emigration.  Another  £100  a-year  or 
so,  it  is  true,  he  might  bargain  for, 
and  such  a  demand  might  be  worth 
conceding.  But,  on  the  whole,  Al- 
ban congratulated  Darrell  upon  the 
probability  of  hearing  very  little 
more  of  the  so^-in-law,  and  no  more 
at  all  of  the  son-in-law's  daughter. 

Darrell  made  no  comment  nor  f^ 
ply.  A  grateful  look,  a  warm  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  and,  when  the  snb- 
iect  was  changed,  a  clearer  brow  and 
livelier  smile,  thanked  the  English 
Alban  better  than  all  words. 


GBATTXa  ZUL 


Colonel  Morley  shows  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  enjoys'  his  reputation 
of  knowing  something  about  everybody. 


"Well  met,"  said  Darrell,  the  day 
after  Alban  had  conveyed  to  him  the 
oomforting  Msurances  which  had 
taken  one  thorn  from  his  side — dis- 
persed one  cloud  in  his  evening  sky. 
"  Well  met,"  said  Darrell,  encounter- 
ing the  Colonel  a  few  paces  from  his 
own  door.  "  Pray  walk  with  me  as 
far  as  the  New  Road.  I  have  pro- 
mised Lionel  to  visit  the  studio  of 
an  artist  friend  of  his,  in  whom  he 
chooses  to  find  a  Raffaelle,  and  in 
whom  I  suppose,  at  the  price  of 
truth,  I  shall  be  urbanely  compelled 
to  compliment  a  dauber." 

*•  Do  you  speak  of  Frank  Vance  ?" 

"The  samel" 

"You  could  not  visit  a  worthier 
man,  nor  compliment  a  more  pro- 
mising artist.  Yance  is  one  of  the 
few  4n'ho  unite  gusto  and  patience, 
fancy  and  brushwork.  His  female 
heads,  in  especial,  are  exquisite, 
though  they  are  all,  I  confess,  too 
much  like  one  another.  The  man 
himself  is  a  thoroughly  fine  feilow. 
He  h%i  been  much  made  of  in  good 
society,  and  remains  unspoiled.  You 
will  find  his  manner  rather  off-hand, 
the  reverse  of  shy ;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  he  has  in  himself  the  racy 
freshness  and  boldness  which  he 
gives  to  his  colours;  partly,  per- 
haps, also,  because  he  has  in  his 
art  the  self-esteem  that  patricians 
take  from  their  pedigree,  and  shakes 
a  duke  by  the  hand  to  prevent  the 
duke  holding  out  to  him  a  finger." 


"  Good,"  said  Darrell,  with  his  rare, 
manly  laugh.  "  Being  shy  myself, 
I  like  men  who  meet  one  half-way. 
I  see  that  we  shall  be  at  our  ease 
with  each  other." 

"And  perhaps  still  more  when  I 
tell  you  that  he  is  connected  with  an 
old  Eton  friend  of  oars,  and  deriving 
great  benefit  from  that  connection ; 
yon  remember  poor  Sidney  Branth- 
waite?" 

"  To  be  sure.  He  and  I  were  great 
friends  at  Eton — somewhat  in  the 
same  position  of  pride  and  poverty. 
Of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  we  two 
had  the  least  pocket-money.  Poor 
Branthwaitel  I  lost  sight  of  him 
afterwards.  He  went  into  the 
Church,  got  only  a  coracy,  and  died 
young." 

"  And  left  a  son,  poorer  than  him- 
self, who  married  Frank  Yance^s  sis- 
ter." 

"  Yon  don't  say  so.  The  Branth- 
waites  were  of  good  old  family ;  what 
isMr.  Yance's?" 

"  Respectable  enough.  Yance's 
father  was  one  of  those  clever  men 
who  have  too  many  strings  to  their 
bow.  He,  too,  was  a  painter;  but 
he  was  also  a  man  of  letters,  in  a 
sort  of  a  way — ^had  a  shares  in  a  jour- 
nal, in  which  he  wrote  Criticisms  on 
the  Fine  Arts.  A  musical  composer, 
too.  Rather  a  fine  gentleman,  I  sus- 
pect, with  a  wife  who  was  rather  a 
fine  lady.  Their  house  was  much 
frequented   by  artists   and   literary 
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men:  old  Yanoe,  in  short,  was  hoe- 
pitable— -his  wife  extravagant.  Be- 
L'eving  that  prosperity  would  do  that 
justice  ^  his  pictures  which  his  con- 
temporaries refused,  Vance  left  to 
his  family  no  other  provision.  After 
selling  his  pictures  and  paying  his 
debts,  there  was  just  enough  left  to 

bury  him.     Fortunately,   Sir  ^ 

the  great  painter  of  that  day,  had 
already  conceived  a  liking  to  Frank 
Vance — then  a  mere  boy — who  had 
shown  genius  from  an  infant,  as  all 

tnio  artbts  do.    Sir  took  him 

h|to  his  studio  and  gave  him  les- 
sons.   It  would   have   been   unlike 

Sir ^  who  was  open-hearted  but 

close-lSsted,  to  give  anything  else. 
But  the  boy  contrived  to  support  his 
mother  and  sister.  That  fellow,  who 
is  now  as  arrogant  a  stickler  for  the 
dignity  of  art  as  you  or  my  Lord 
Chancellor  may  be  for  that  of  the 
bar,  stooped  then  to  deal  clandes- 
tinely with  fancy-shops,  and  imitate 
Watteau  on  fans.  I  have  now  two 
hand-screens  that  he  pdnted  for  a 
shop  in  Rathbone  Place.  I  suppose 
he  may  have  got  10s.  for  them,  and 
now  any  admirer  of  Frank's  would 
give  £100  a-piece  for  them." 

"That  is  the  true  soul  in  which 
genius  lodges,  and  out  of  which  fire 
springs,"  cried  Darrell,  cordially. 
**Give  me  the  fire  that  lurks  in 
the  flint,  and  answers  by  light  the 
stroke  of  the  hard  steel.  I*m  glad 
Lionel  has  won  a  friend  in  such  a 
man.  Si d  ney  Bran th  waiters  son  mar- 
ried Vance's  sister — after  Vance  had 
won  reputation  ?" 

'*  No;  while  Vance  was  stall  a  boy. 
Young  Arthur  Branthwaite  was  an 
orphan.  If  he  had  any  living  rela- 
tions, they  were  too  poor  to  assist 
him.  He  wrote  poetry  much  praised 
by  the  critics  (they  deserve  to  be 
hanged,  those  critics  1) — scribbled,  I 
suppose,  in  old  VanceJs  journal ;  saw 
Mary  Vance  a  little  before  her  father 
died ;  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  a  volume  of  verse,  in 


which  the  critics  all  solemnly  de- 
posed to  his  surpassing  riches — of 
imagination,  rushed  to  the  altar, 
and  sacrificed  a  wife  to  the  Muses! 
Thoee  villanous  critics  will  have  a 
dark  account  to  render  in  the  next 
world  I  Poor  Arthur  Branthwaite! 
For  the  sake  of  our  old  friend  his 
father,  I  bought  a  copy  of  his  little 
volume.  Little  as  this  volume  was, 
I  could  not  read  it  through." 
"  What!— below  contempt  ?" 
"  On  the  contrary,  above  comp^'e- 
hension.  All  poetry  praised  by 
critics  nowadays  U  as  hard  to 
understand  as  a  hieroglyphic.  I 
own  a  weakness  for  Pope  and  com- 
mon sense.  I  could  keep  up  with  our 
age  as  far  as  Byron ;  after  him  I  was 
thrown  out.  However,  Arthur  was 
d6^jfl|K>y  ^^  critics  to  be  a  great 
impWRent  on  Byron — more  *  poe- 
tical in  form' — ^more  *  essthetically 
artistic'-^niore  objective'  or  *  subjec- 
tive' (I  am  sure  I  forget  which,  but 
it  was  one  or  the  other,  nonsensica], 
and  not  English)  in  his  views  of  man 
and  nature.  Very  possibly.  All  I 
know  is — I  bought  the  poems,  but 
could  not  readthem  ;  the  critics  read 
them,  but  did  not  buy.  All  that 
Frank  Vance  could  make  by  paint- 
ing hand-screens  and  fans  and  album 
scraps,  he  sent,  I  believe,  to  the  poor 
poet;  but  I  fear  it  did  not  suffice. 
Arthur,  I  suspect,  must  have  been 
publishing  another  volume  on  his 
own  account.  I  saw  a  Monody 
on  something  or  other,  by  Arthur 
Branthwaite,  advertised,  and  no 
doubt  Frank's  fans  and  hand-screens 
must  have  melted  into  the  printer^ 
bill.  But  the  Monody  never  ap- 
peared: the  poet  died,  his  %^oung 
wife  too.  Frank  Vance  remains  a 
bachelor,  and  sneers  at  gentility — 
abhors  poets — ^is  insulted  if  you  pro- 
mise posthumous  fame— gets  ttie 
best  price  he  can  for  his  pictures — 
and  is  proud  to  be  thought  ^  misen 
Here  we  are  at  his  door." 


OHAPTKB  xrv. 

BomanUo  Lore  pathologically  regarded  bj  Frank  Yaaee  and  Alban  Morlej. 

Vance  was  before  his  easel,  Lionel  that  day  to  Frank  Vance.  The  two 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  Never  men  took  to  each  other  at  once,  and 
▼as  Darrell  more  genial  than  he  was    talked  as  familiarly  as  if  the  retired  . 
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lawyer  and  the  rising  painter  were 
old  fellow-travellers  along  the  saine 
poa^l  of  life.  Darrell  was  really  an 
exquisite  J odge  of  art,  and  his  praise 
was  the  more  gratifying,  becaoBe  dis- 
criminating. Of  conrse  he  gave  the 
dae  meed  of  panegyric  to  the  female 
heads,  by  which  the  artist  had  be- 
come so  renowned.  Lionel  took  his 
kinsman  aside,  and  with  a  monm- 
fal  expression  of  face,  showed  him 
the  portrait  by  which  all  those  vary- 
itf^  ideids  had  been  suggested — ^the 
portrait  of  Sophy  as  Titania. 

"And  that  is  Lionel,"  said  the 
artir*t,  pointing  to  the  rough  outline 
of  Bottom. 

"  Pish  I"  said  Lionel,  angrily.  Then 
taming  to  Darrell — "This  is  the 
Sophy  we  have  faile<l  to  find,  sir — 
is  it  not  a  lovely  face  ?"      ^B^k 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Darr  J^^^nt 
that  nameless  refinement  in  expres- 
sion— that  arch  yet  tender  elegance 
in  the  simple,  watchful  attitude — 
these,  Mr.  Vance,  must  be  your  addi- 
tions to  the  original." 

"No,  I  assure  you,  sir," said  Lio- 
nel ;  "  besides  that  elegance,  that  re- 
finement, there  was  a  delicacy  in  the 
look  and  air  of  that  child,  to  which 
Vance  failed  to  do  justice.  Own  it, 
Frank." 

"Reassure  yourself,  Mr.  Darrell," 
said  Vance,  "  of  any  fears  which  Lio- 
neFs  enthusiasm  might  excite.  He 
tells  me  that  Titania  is  in  America ; 
yet,  after  all,  I  would  rather  he  saw 
her  again — no  cure  for  love  at  first 
sight  like  a  second  sight  of  the  be- 
loved object  after  a  long  absence." 

Darrell  (somewhat  gravely). — 
^'  A  hazardous  remedy — it  might  kill, 
if  it  ^d  not  cure." 

COLOlfEL     MOBLKT. — "  I      BUSpect, 

from  Vauoe^s  manner,  that  he  has 
tested  its  efficacy  on  his  own  person." 
•  Lionel. — "No,  mon  Colonel — 
I'll  answer  for  Vance.  He  in  love ! 
Nevei^ 

VaWe  coloured — gave  a  touch  to 
the  nose  of  a  Roman  senator  in  the 
famous  classical  picture  which  he 
was  then  painting  for  a  merchant  at 
Manchester — and  made  no  reply. 
Darrell  looked  at  the  artist  with  a 
sharp  and  searching  glance. 

CoLoxEL  MoRLKT. — "  Then  all  the 
more  credit  to  Vance  for  his  intuitive 
perception    of    philosophical    truth. 


Suppose,  my  dear  Lionel,  that  we 
light,  one  idle  day,  on  a  beautifdl 
novel,  a  glowing  romance — suppose 
that,  by  chance,  we  are  torn  from 
the  book  in  the  middle  of  the  inte- 
rest— we  remain  under  the  spell  of 
the  illusion — ^we  recall  the  scenes — 
We  try  to  guess  what  should  have 
been  the  sequel — ^we  think  that  no 
romance  ever  was  so  captivating, 
simply  because  we  were  not  allowed 
to  conclude  it  Well,  if,  some  years 
afterwards,  the  romance  fall  again  in 
our  way,  and  we  ot)en  at  tlie  page 
where  we  left  off,  we  cry,  in  the 
maturity  of  our  sober  jadgmelit, 
'Mawkish  stuff  1 — ^is  this  the  same 
thing  that  I  once  thought  so  beauti- 
ful ? — how  .one's  tastes  do  alter !'  " 

Darrbll. — "Does  it  not  depend 
on  the  age  in  which  one  began  the 
romance?" 

Lionel. — "Rather,  let  me  think, 
sir,  upon  tlie  real  depth  of  the  inter- 
est— the  true  beauty  of  the — " 

Vance  (interrupting).—"  Heroine  ? 
— ^Not  at  all,  Lionel.  I  once  fell  in 
love—incredible  as  it  may  seem  to 
you — ^nine  years  ago  last  Jannaiy. 
I  was  too  poor  then  to  aspire  to  any 
young  lady^s  hand— therefore  I  did 
not  tell  my  love,  but  *  Jet  concealment,' 
et  cetera,  et  cetera.^ '  She  went  away 
with  her  mamma  to  complete  her 
education  on  the  Continent.  I  re- 
mained, 'Patience  on  a  monument.' 
She  was  always  before  my  eyes — 
the  slenderest,  shyest  creature — just 
eighteen.  I  never  had  an  idea  that 
she  could  grow  any  older,  less  slender, 
or  less  shy.  Well,  four  years  after- 
wards (just  be^re  we  made  our 
excursion  into  Surrey,  lionol),  she 
returned  to  England,  still  unmarried. 
I  went  to  a  party  at  which  I  knew 
she  was  to  be— saw  her,  v  and  was 
cured." 

"  Bad  case  of  snuallpox,  or  what  ?" 
asked  the  ColAnel,  smiling. 

Vance.-*-"  Kay ;  everybody  said 
she  was  exti»mely  improved—- th^t 
was  the  mischief — she  had  improved  , 
herself  out  of  my  fancy.  I  had  been 
faithful  as  wax  to  one  settled  im- 
pression, and  when  I  saw  a  fine,  full- 
formed,  young  Frenchified  lady,  quite 
at  her  ease,  armed  with  eye-glass  and 
bouquet  and  bustle,  away  went  my 
dream  of  the  slim  blushing  maiden. 
The  Colonel  is  quite  right,  Lionel; 
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the  romaime  once  suspended,  ^tis  a 
haoDtin^  remembranoe  till  thrown 
again  in  your  way,,  bnt  oomplcte  dis- 
illusion if  we  try  to  renew  it;  though 
I  swear  that  in  my  case  the  interest 
wa^  deep,  and  the  heroine  improved 
in  her  beaaty.  So  witii  yotr  and  that 
dear  little  creature.    See  her  again, 


and  you  will  tease  me  no  more  to 
give  yon  that  portrait  of  Titania  at 
wateh  over  Bottom's  soft  slumbers. 
All  a  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream, 
Lionel.  Titania  fades  back  into  the 
ariKS  of  Oberon,  and  would  not  be 
Titania  if  you  tould  make  her — ^Mrs. 
Bottom." 


CUAPTEa  XV. 


£ren  Colonel  Morley,  knowing  everybody  and  everything,  is  puzzled  when  it  comes 
to  the  plain  question — **  What  will  he  do  witli  it  f  " 


"  I  am  delighted  with  Vance,"  said 
Darrell,  when  he  and  the  Colonel  were 
again  walking  arm-in-arm.  ^  His  is 
Dot  one  of  those  meagre  intellect^ 
whieb  have  nothing  to  spare  out  of 
the  professional  Hne.  He  has  humour. 
Hnmonr — strength's  rich  superflu- 
ity." 

"I  like  your  definition,"  said  the 
Colonel.  '*And  humour  in  Vance, 
though  fantastic,  is  not  without  sub- 
tlety. There  was  much  real  kind- 
ness in  his  obvious  design  to  quiz 
Lionel  out  of  that  silly  enthusiasm 
for—" 

"  For  a  pretty  child,  reared  np  to 
be  a  strolling  player,"  interrupted 
Darrell.  "Don't  call  it  silly  en- 
thoaasin.  I>«call  it  chivalrons  com- 
passion. Were  it  other  than  com- 
passion, it  would  not  be  enthusiasm, 
it  would  be  degradation.  But  do 
you  .believe,  then,  that  Vance's  con- 
fesaon  of  first  love,  and  its  cure,  was 
bo^  a  whimsical  invention  ?" 

COLOSEL       MORLET.  —  "  Not      SO. 

ifany  a  grave  truth  is  spoken  jest- 
ingly. I  have  no  doubt  that,  allow- 
ing for  the  pardonable  exaggeration 
of  a  raconteur^  Vance  was  narrating 
an  episode  in  his  own  life." 

Dabrkll. — "  Do  you  think  that  a 
growa  man,  who  has  ever  really  felt 
love,  can  make  a  je^.of  it,  and  to 
mere  acquaintances  ?"  *      i 

CoLOBTii.  MoRLET.— ^**  Yes ;  if  he  be 
so  thoroughly  cured  that  he  has  made 
a  jest  of  it  to  himself*  And  the  more 
lightly  he  spe'aks  of  it,  perhaps  the 
more  solemnly  at  one  time  he  felt  it. 
Levity  u  his  revenge  on  the  pa^ion 
that  fooled  him.^ 

Dabkkll. — "  You  are  evidently  an 
experienced  philosopher  in  the  lore 
of  such  folly.     *  Ci^ultvs  iiuapientis 


tapisntim,^  Yet  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  you  have  ever  been  in 
love." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  the  Oolonel, 
bluntly,  "  and  very  often  1  Every- 
bodja||uy  age  has — except  yourself. 
So  ^^H  man's  observation,  tAat," 
connmred  the  Colonel,  witli  much 
tartness.  "  No  man  evef  thinks  an- 
other man  capable  of  a  profound  and 
romantic  sentiment  I " 

Darreli.. — "True;  I  own  my 
shallow  fault,  and  beg  yon  ten  thou- 
sand pardons.  So  Uien  you  really 
believe,  from  yopr  own  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  much  in  Vance's 
theory  and  your  own  very  happy 
illustration?  Could  we,  after  many 
years,  turn  back  to  tkft  romance 
at  the  page  at  which  we  left  off,  we 
should — "" 

Colonel  Morlet.  —  '^IS'ot  care  a 
straw  to  read  on  I  Certainly,  half 
the  peculiar  charm  of  a  person  be- 
loved must  be  ascribed  to  locality  and 
circumstance." 

Darrell — "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you." 

Colonel  Morlet. — "  Then,  as  you 
liked  my  former  illustration,  1  will 
explain  myself  by  another  one,  more 
homely.  In  a  room  to  which  3»ou  are 
accustomed,  there  is  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, or  an  ornament,  which  so 
exactly  suits  the  place,  that  vou  say 
— *  The  prettiest  thing  I  ev^  saw  I ' 
You  go  away— you  return — the  piece 
of  furniture  or  the  ornament  has  been 
moved  into  another  room.  You  see 
it  there,  and  you  sax — *  Bless  me,  is 
that  the  thing  I  so%uch  admired  I ' 
The  strange  room  does  not  suit  it — 
losing  its  old  associations  and  acces- 
sories, it  has  lost  its  charm.  So  it  is 
with  human  beings  —  seen  in  one 
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place  the  place  would  be  nothing 
Tnthont  them — seen  id  another,  the 
place  without  them  would  be  all  the 
better.'' 

Dabbsll  (musingly). — ^  There  are 
some  puzzles  in  life  which  resemble 
the  riddles  a  child  asks  you  to  solve. 
Your  imagination  cannot  descend  low 
enough  for  the  right  guess^  Yet, 
when  you  are  told,  you  are  obliged 
tcif  say — '  How  clever  V  Man  lives  to 
learn." 

*"  Since  you  have  arrived  at  that 
conviction,"  replied  Colonel  Morley, 
amused  by  his  friend's  gravity,  "  I 
hope  that  yon  will  rest  satisfied  with 
the  experience  of  Vance  and  myself; 
and  that  if  you  have  a  mind  to  pro- 
pose to  one  of  the  young  ladies  whose 
merits  we  have  ali4ady  discussed,  you 
virill  not  deem  il  necessary  ^g|[terhat 


effect  a  prolonged  absence  might  pro- 
duce on  your  good  resolution." 

"  No ! "  said  Darrell,  with  sudden 
animation.  '^Before  three  days, are 
over,  ray  mind  shall  be  made  up." 

**^  Bravo  I — as  to  whom  of  the  three 
you  would  ask  in  marriage?  " 

"  Or  as  to  the  idea  of  ever  marrying 
again.  Adiea.  I  am  going  to  knock 
at  that  door." 

**  Mr.  Vy vyan's !  Ah,  is  it  so,  in- 
deed ?  Venly,  you  are  a  true  Dare-all." 

"Do  not  be  alanned.  I  go  after- 
wards to  an  exhibition  with  Lady 
Adela,  and  I  dine  with  the  Carr 
Viponts.  My  choice  is  not  yet  made, 
and  my  hand  still  free." 

"His  hand  still  free!"  muttered 
the  Colonel,  pursuing  his  walk  alone. 
"  Yes — but,  three  days  hence — What 
will  he  do  with  it?" 


(SIAPTEB  ZVI. 


Guy  'Darreirs  Decision. 


Gny  Darrell  returned  home  from 
Carr  Vipont's  dinner  at  a  late  hour. 
On  his  table  was  a  note  from  Lady 
Adela^s  father,  cordially  inviting 
Darrell  to  pass  the  next  week  at  his 
country  house.  London  was  now 
emptying  fast.  On  the  table-tray  was 
a  parcel,  containing  a  book  which 
Darrell  had  lent  to  Miss  Vyvyan 
some  weeks  ago,  and  a  note  from  her- 
self. In  calling  at  her  father^s  house 
that  morning,  he  had  learned  that  Mr. 
Vyvyan  had  suddenly  resolved  to 
take  her  into  S\%it2erland,  with  the 
view  of  passing  the  next  winter  in 
Italy.  The  room  was  filled  with 
loungers  of  both  sexes.  Darrell  had 
stayed  but  a  short  time.  The  leave- 
taking  had  been  somewhat  formal — 
Flora  unusually  silent.  He  opened 
her  note,  and  read  the  first  lines  list- 
lessly; those  that  followed,  with  a 
changing  cheek  and  an  earnest  eye. 
He  laid  down  the  note  very  gently, 
again  took  it  up,  and  reperused.  Then 
he  held  it  to  the  candle,  and  it  drop- 
ped from  his  hand  in  tinder.  "  The 
innocent  child, ^  murmured  he,  with 
a  soft  parental  tenderness;  "she 
knowa  not  what  she  writes."     He 


began  to  pace  the  rooip  with  his 
habitual  restlessness  when  in  solitary 
thought— often  stopping — often  sigh- 
ing heavily.  At  length  his  face 
cleared— his  lips  became  fijrmly  set. 
He  summoned  his  fav^|fite  servant 
"  Mills,"  said  he,  "  I  mm  leave  town 
on  horseback  as  soon  as  the  snn  rises. 
Put  what  I  may  require  for  a  day  or 
two  into  the  saddle  bags.  Possib' 
however,  I  may  be  back  by* 
ner-time.  Call  me  at  five  o*c| 
and  then  go  round  to  the  stai 
J  shall  require  no  groom  to  atteij 
me." 

The  next  morning,  while  the  streets 
were  deserted,  no  houses  as  yet  astir, 
but  the  sun  bright,  the  air  fresh,  Guy 
Darrell  rode  from  his  door.  He  did 
not  return  the  same  day,  nor  the  next, 
nor  at  all.  But,  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  his  horse,  reek- 
ing-hot  and  evidently  hard -ridden, 
stopped  at  the  porch  of  Fowley 
Manor-House;  and  Darrell  flung 
himself  from  the  saiidle,  and  into 
Fairthorn's  arms.  ".Back  -again — 
back  again — and  to  leave  no  more  I" 
said  he,  looking  round;  "^S^je*  ti 
Fortuna  valete  r* 
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"  Soldiers,  wako  I  the  day  la  poenlnf ; 
Ilononr  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping. — Scott. 


The  route  came  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  January,  1858,  to  march 
next  morning.  We  started  abont  8 
Ajc,  bat  the  day  was  so  cloudy 
and  foggy  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  to  strike  onr  tents,  and 
for  obscurity,  quite  resembled  one  in 
fayoared  England.  Moving  on  the 
higb-road,  we  passed  over  the  scene 
of  the  action  fought  on  the  6th  Janua- 
ry by  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief^  and  saw  many  mementoes  of 
the  cavalry  pursuit  still  remaining  on 
the  roadside. 

We  halted  at  Ehodagunge,  and, 
following  the  high-road,  reached 
CawDpore  by  the  regular  marches  on 
the  3d  February.  From  the  last 
march  to  this  station  I  rode  to  see 
Bhitboor,  the  abode  of  the  wretch 
Nana  Saliib.  The  place  was  occu- 
pied by  some  of  our  troops  and  a 
company  of  Sappers.  The  residence 
of  die  ITana  is  "  noi," — a  heap  of 
rtiins  marks  the  place  where  it  onoe 
stood. 

The  town  looked  miserable  enough, 
and  but  for  the  filth  of  the  place  I 
should  hare  thought  it  deserted  ; 
all  the  countiy  round,  however,  was 
coItiTated  with  the  usual  care,  and 
covered  by  the  most  luxuriant  crops. 
Bat  nearer  Oawnpore  this  state  of 
things  altered  con^iiderably ;  and  for 
some  miles  from  the  city  the  fields 
were  either  left  without  culture,  or 
the  crop  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  can- 
tonment we  were  surprised  to  see  a 
number  of  natives,  evidently  recruits, 
undergoing  instruction  /quite  in  the 
old  style,  under  their  havildars  and 
native  officers.  The  sight  itself 
seemed  bo  strange  to  us  in  sach  a 
place,  that  one  of  our  oflScers  rode 
up  and  &?ked  one  of  the  drill  instruc- 
tors for  what  purpose  these  men 
were  being  drilled.  The  reply, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  of  one 
of  those  re^ments  who  had  fought 
for  us  to  the  death  at  Lucknow, 
was    most    ominous — "  Ooran6  k6 


wast6 ;"  literally,  "  to  blow  them 
away." 

We  encamped  close  to  the  two 
barracks  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
had  made  his  stand,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  wretched  than  the 
aspect  these  present^.  You  are  of 
course  aware  in  England  ^at  the 
place  is  like,  both  by  verbal  descrip- 
tion and  photography ;  yet  every- 
thing must  fall  short  of  the  truth. 
Standing  amidst  the  ruins,  we  no 
longer  wondered  that  our  brave  men 
had  been  at  last  obliged  to  come  to 
tenns ;  the  real  wotider  was,  how 
men  could  possibly  have  made  a 
stand  in  such  a  place.  The  question 
must  have  occurred  to  every  mind, 
^^  where  are  the  defences?"  and  as 
nothing  had  been  altered  when  we 
were  there,  the  reply  was,  "there 
were  really  none  1"  The  shallow 
ditch,  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  had 
not  been  completed  round  the  two 
barracks  which,  completely  riddled 
by  round-shot,  alone  afforded  any 
protection  ;  and  nothing  could  more 
distinctly  prove  the  want  of  real 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers 
than  their  having  been  effectually  re- 
sisted for  even  one  day. 

While  here,  we  were  joined  bv 
Captain  Sallusbury,  Lieuts.  Miixwell, 
Magniac,  and  Hall,  who  had  returned 
from  England ;  the  latter  had,  how- 
ever, formed  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Lucknow,  and  returned  with  the 
Commander-in-Ohiefs  army  from 
that  place.  The  former  of  these  ofli- 
cers  brought  up  a  large  draft  of  re- 
cruits for  the  regiment — ^an  increase 
much  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
our  ranks. 

The  regiment  left  Oawnpore  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  crossing  the 
Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats  into 
Oude,  moving  towards  Oonao.  On 
this  march,  though  the  land  seemed 
as  fully  cultivated  as  usual,  there 
was  no  longer  that  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  so  remarkable  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
which  has  been  long  mider  British 
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rale.  The  villages,  too,  more  resem- 
bled peopled  forts  than  an  assemblage 
of  honsee  oocapjed  by  cultivators,  and 
are  quite  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  troops  unprovided  with  ar* 
tillery. 

We  reached  Oonao  about  1  p.h. 
on  the  6th,  and  remained  there  until 
the  11th.  At  this  place  the  Kifles 
had  fonned  quite  a  strong  intrenched 
oamp,  simple  in  detul,  jet  most  effi- 
cient. There  was  a  ditch  some  four 
feet  deep,  the  earth  from  which 
formed  the  curtain  of  the  work, 
while  small  bastions,  armed  with 
light  Hld-guns  at  the  corners,  well 
loopholed,  enabled  the  defenders  to 
pour  in  a  flanking  fire  on  any 
assailants.  Altogether  the  work 
was  most  creditable,  and  showed 
how  strongly,  and  with  how  little 
trouble,  a  small  camp  might  be 
fortified.  On  the  11th  we  marched 
to  Kuwabgunge,  halting  until  the 
2  let.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
thought  that  these  were  days  of 
rest.  The  men  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  escorting  trains  of  carts 
or  camels,  the  materials  intended  for 
the  siege  of  Lucknow  passing  con- 
tinually on  the  road  for  that  place. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February  orders 
were  issued  for  us  to  be  prepared  to 
march  to  Bunnee  when  relieved  by 
the  Rifles ;  but  early  on  the  22d,  we 
were  directed  to  mske  no  stay  at  that 
place,  but  march  on  to  Alnmbagb. 
The  regiment  moved  out  of  camp  at 
9  A.M.,  ai;d  reached  Bunnee  at  12 
o'clock  ;  here  the  band  of  the  79  th 
Highlanders  came  out  to  meet  us, 
playing  in  advance  as  we  marched 
past  their  camp.  We  also  received 
most  cordial  invitations  from  the 
officers  to  partake  of  their  hospi- 
tality ;  however,  though  nmch  gra- 
tified, we  were  unable  to  accept  of 
their  kindness.  We  had  heard  pre- 
viously to  this  that  we  formed  part  of 
the  Fifth  Brigade,  composed  of  H.M/s 
23d  and  79th  regiments,  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Douglas,  and  glad  were 
we  to  find  ourselves  in  such  good 
company.  ^ 

The  country  appeared  to  be  still 
leas  cultivated  as  we  advanced  into 
Oude  ;  but  on  leaving  Bunnee  the 
term  barren  could  hardly  be  mis- 
applied, extensive  plains  of  sandy 
soil,  sparsely  covered  with  thorns  or 


wiry  grass,  forming  the  landscape ; 
while  the  mirage,  this  day  frequently 
seen,  only  tended  to  delude  the  ima- 
gination with  false  ideas  of  extended 
lakes  and  fruitful  groves;  where 
crops  existed,  they  were,  with  the 
exoeption  of  a  few  favoured  locali- 
ties, markedly  inferior  to  those  on 
the  Oawnpore  side  of  the  Ganges. 
Having  marched  some  miles  through 
this  uninteresting  country,  we  reach- 
ed a  deserted  village;  on  passing  a 
little  beyond  which  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  camp  of  the  army  under  Sir 
James  Outram.  There,  within  those 
tents,  were  the  gallant  few  who  had 
held  the  thousands  of  Oude  and  rebel 
Sepoys  in  check  so  long ;  yet,  who 
could  fancy  it  was  an  army  in  front  of 
a  large  city  occupied  by  a  numerous 
enemy  ?  Now  and  then  a  shot  was 
fired  from  heavy  guns,  but  tliese  were 
such  exceptional  events  that  nothing 
could  have  seemed  more  quiet  than 
when  we  marched  in. 

The  camp  was  formed  to  the  right 
of  tlie  high-road,  and  our  tents 
pitched  next  to  the  Engineers,  about 
a  mile  distant,  and  in  rear  of  the 
main  body.  The  fort  of  Jellallabad 
was  to  our  left ;  and  as  that  post,  in 
which  all  supplies  for  the  siege  were 
being  collected,  had  been  attacked  a 
day  or  two  before  our  arrival,  it  was 
probably  with  the  intention  that  we 
might  protect  that  post,  shoald  it  be 
necessary,  that  we  were  encamped  in 
our  present  situation. 

On  the  24th  the  en/eray  came  out 
in  considerable  force  ;  but  being 
obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  batteries  along  our 
front,  they  exposed  themselves  to  a 
cavalry  charge,  and  although  they 
could  not  be  pursued  to  any  distance, 
yet  two  guns  were  captured  by  our 
horse.  On  the  1st,  the  Chief  rode 
into  camp,  and  we  heard  that  the 
whole  of  the  artillery  and  siege-train 
was  in  park  a  few  miles  to  our  rear ; 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  tlie  2d, 
H.  M.'s  42d,  88th,  63d,  93d,  a  Sikh 
re^ment  with  cavalry,  and  a  large 
train  of  artillery,  moving  across  our 
front,  told  us  the  final  move  was  be- 
ing made.  In  about  two  hours  the 
reports  of  cannon  made  us  aware  that 
they  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  ;  the  firing  soon  ceased,  and 
the  glad  news  was  brought  in,  that 
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the  eneraj  had  been  driven  b&ck,  and 
the  Dilkhoosha  occupied.  We  were 
wanidd  to  march  at  2  a.m.,  the  next 
moraing;  we  moved  from  camp  there- 
fore at  half-paet  one,  and  proceeded 
very  slowly,  as  we  protected  a  large 
and  important  train  of  guns,  am- 
munition, and  stores.  The  march, 
which  occnpied  ten  honrs,  was  exces* 
eivelj  tedious,  and  onr  tents  came  up 
Teiy  late  to  the  ground,  whioli  was 
perhaps  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  Dilk- 
hoosha, a  post  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  an  occasional  sliot  told  us  that 
it  was  not  distant  from  the  eneniy's 
lines.  A  brisk  fire  drew  us  away 
from  breakfast  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  bnt  we  were  unable  to  distin- 
guish who  were  engaged  in  this  little 
affair.  At  8  p.m.,  we  were  direct- 
ed to  move  to  the  front,  leaving 
onr  tents  standing:  marching  to  tlie 
left  of  the  Dilkhoosha,  we  entered 
a  large  mango-grove — Mahomnied 
Bagh— -surrounded  by  a  wall,  which 
extended  to  within  700  yards  of  the 
6nemy*8  batteries.  In  the  centre  of 
the  grove,  or  I  might  rather  call  it  a 
park,  were  two  tanks,  nearly  dry, 
the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  bank 
being  about  16  feet,  in  one  of  which 
the  men  off  duty  wore  desired  to 
lafikidthemBetU'ea  comfortable;  at  any 
rate,  we  were  here  well  sheltered  from 
the  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  fortu- 
nately they  seemed  to  have  no  shell 
to  spare,  as  three  only  fell  in  the  en- 
closure daring  the  time  w^e  were  there, 
and  of  these  one  did  not  explode.  I 
found  that  it  was  made  of  brass, 
very  badly  cast,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  &-pound  shot.  Round-shot  was 
fired  pretty  constantly  at  us,  and 
rendered  a  promenade  under  the 
pliant  shade  of  the  trees  rather  ex- 
dting,  the  sound  of  18  or  9  pound 
shot  crashing  through  tlie  branches 
being  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  listen- 
ing to  a  regimental  band.  However, 
by  attending  to  the  direction  the  balls 
took,  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
danger  to  move  about  under  such 
deep  cover.  The  course  taken  by 
roand-shot,  after  striking  live  timber, 
is  aometimes  very  peculiar.  Captain 
Cunliffe,  who  commanded  us,  while 
visiting  the  pickets,  saw  an  18-pound 
shot  strike  full  against  a  mango-tree ; 
the  projectile  rebounded  about  thirty 
yudB,  and  then,  much  to  Captain 


Cnnliffe'd  surprise,  began  spinning 
with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  and  then, 
instead  of  bounding  off  at  an  angle, 
as  he  momentarily  expected  (and 
it  was  most  unpleasantly  close),  it 
again  moved  in  a  straight  line,  and, 
striking  the  tree  it  had  first  hit,  there 
remained.  In  this  grove  we  could 
distinctly  hear  the  bugle-oalls  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  seemed  to  have  an 
extra  number  of  drummers;  on  the 
left,  indeed,  onr  sentries  at  night 
were  relieved  by  the  time  kept  in  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  duty  was  very 
heavy  for  our  weak  corps,  ^m  the 
great  extent  of  wall  to  be  Warded ; 
only  one  hundred  men  were  off  duty, 
and  these  remained  fully  accoutred, 
so  that  after  forty  hours  we- were  not 
sorry  to  return  to  camp  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th. 

*^  And  we  ran,  and  they  ran ; 
And  they  ran^  and  we  ran ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran 

Awa,  man."— jBatOa  o/Sh«ifinutr. 

"The  Dilklioosha"  (Heart's  De- 
light) is  a  large  building  in  the  style 
of  a  French  chateau,  standing  in  an 
extensive  enclosure,  formerly  a  deer- 
park;  and  about  twelve  hundred  yards 
to  the  north  stands  the  "  Martini^re," 
built  somewhat  in  the  same  style — 
both  erected  by  General  Martin,  a 
Swiss,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Oude.  The  general  made 
a  large  fortune  in  all  kinds  of  curious 
ways — polishing  diamonds  fonning 
part  of  his  military  duties.  It  is  said 
that  the  Martinidre  was  built  by  him 
in  the  hopes  of  the  king  becoming  a 
purchaser :  the  king,  however,  seeing 
that  the  general  was  very  infirm, 
considered  that  he  might  get  the 
building  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  old 
soldier  was  not  thus  to  bo  out- 
manoeuvred, for  he  directed  his 
body  to  be  buried  within  the  build- 
ing; and  as  natives  dislike  living 
among  tombs,  the  expectations  of  the 
king  were  not  realised.  The  rest  of 
his  property  he  applied  to  a  noble 
purpose— being  bequeathed  to  a 
charity  for  the  support  of  orphans. 
The  enemy  held  possession  of  the 
Martini dre,  which  was,  however,  so 
immediately  under  the  guns  in  the 
defences  they  had  erected  on  the  city 
side  of  the  canal,  that  it  would  have 
been  of  little  use  in  taking  this  ad- 
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vanoed  position,  till  prepared  to  aet 
against  their  second  line  of  defence. 
Only  a  desnltorv  fire,  therefore,  was 
kept  np  on  the  building — probably 
more  to  mask  our  real  intentions  than 
for  any  other  purpose. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  we  were 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  more 
at  2  A.M.  of  the  day  following,  and  as 
all  baggage  was  to  remain  behind, 
we  concluded  that  we  should  be  ac- 
tively employed  on  the  morrow.  We 
marched  as  directed,  moving  towards 
the  Dilkhoosha,  but  keeping  to  the 
right  |f  that  building ;  just  before 
dayligM,  as  we  marched  very  slowly 
and  were  frequently  halted,  we  reach- 
ed the  river  Gkwmteey  which  was 
passed  by  one  of  the  excellent  bridges 
constructed  by  the  engineers  the  day 
before ;  we  tiien  turned  to  the  right, 
thus  moving  away  from  Lncknow, 
and  having  marched  a  short  mile, 
were  halted  until  daylight.  Just  as 
the  grey  of  the  morning  made  things 
indistinctly  visible,  I  was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  most  powerful  horse, 
and  BO  tiJcen  up  with  the  animal  was 
I  that  I  forgot  for  a  minute  to  look 
at  the  rider.  One  glance,  however, 
told  me  that  the  Bayard  of  the  East 
was  there.  Yes,  there  sat  the  gallant 
Outram,  quietly  inhaling  the  fragrant 
weed,  and  looking  as  unconcerned  as 
though  he  was  out  for  a  morning 
ride,  and  proud  were  we  to  form  part 
of  the  force  under  saoh  a  leader.  The 
men  were  now  ordered  to  breakfast, 
each  having  a  day's  rations  with  him ; 
as  it  chanced,  we  were  standing  in 
a  pea-field,  so  of  course  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  laugh  was  too  good 
to  be  lost  by  a  wit  of  the  28d : — 
"Ah!"  said  he,  "if  the  General 
would  only  send  the  ducks,  we  have 
got  the  pease  convenient!"  After 
the  men  were  refreshed  we  advanced, 
but  more  to  the  north,  so  that  we 
were  in  fact  moving  round  Lucknow ; 
and  we  were  able  to  see  that  we 
formed  part  of  a  oorps-d'armfee,  com- 
posed of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  23d,  79th 
Highlanders,  2d  Sikhs  under  Green, 
9th  Lancers,  Queen's  Bays,  Probyn's 
Horse,  and,  I  think,  some  other  irre- 
gular cavalry,  with  a  formidable 
train  of  light  artillery.  It  was  a 
magnificent  sight,  the  Bifles  in  green, 
the  gallant  28d  Fusiliers  in  their  ad- 
mirable dress,  looMng  so  ready  for 


work,  the  old  Ist  in  their  blue  caps 
and  tunics  and  clean  white  bel^ 
the  79th,  with  waving  plumes  and 
tartans,  the  well-tried  Sikhs,  the 
gorgeous  Bays,  and  the  Lancers,  the 
glorious  9th :  who  so  glad  to  see  the 
old  dirty-shirts  I  Many  were  the 
greetings  as  they  passed  in  the  morn- 
ing's uncertain  light ;  **  Gkx)d  morn- 
ing. Fusiliers ;"  and  "what!  is  that 
the   old    1st  once    more?"     "And 

where  is and f"  were  the 

frequent  questions  as  they  rode  along, 
responded  to  with  hearty  good-fed- 
ing  by  our  men.  Truly  the  force 
which  crossed  the  Goomtee  was  a 
choice  one,  and  of  which  any  soldier 
might  be  proud  to  form  a  part. 

The  ground  was  undulating,  so 
that  the  movements  could  be  seen  ss 
each  regiment  marched  along,  and 
in  the  cool  morning  it  was  most  ex- 
hilarating. As  the  day  advanced, 
however,  the  sun  became  extremely 
warm,  and  the  want  of  a  good  supply 
of  water  made  this  the  more  felt ;  the 
men,  too,  marched  with  fixed  bayo* 
nets,  and  carried  arms  the  whole  of 
the  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
were,  therefore,  a  good  deal  tired 
when  the  report  of  heavy  guns  and 
the  firing  of  musketry  about  12 
o'clock  told  us  some  part  of  our  force 
was  engaged.  Just  then  we  were 
making  our  way  through  some  rhuba 
khets  ^elds  of  a  grain  growing  on  a 
long  stalk)  and  young  mango-trees, 
and  these  being  above  our  heads  we 
were  unable  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Getting  fr^e  from  this  sort  of 
cover,  we  entered  an  open  space 
with  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  running 
down  its  centre;  here  we  saw  our 
cavalry  in  front  with  the  artillery, 
and  on  these  the  enemy  were  firing ; 
but  their  position  being  under  trees 
they  could  not  be  very  distinctly 
made  out ;  for  if  Delhi  is  green  with 
many  gardens,  Lucknow  is  still  more 
verdant;  and  until  you  get  abso- 
lutely within  the  city,  or  quite  close 
to  it,  you  see  but  parts  of  the  build- 
ings peeping  out  from  the  surround- 
ing greenery.  Lieut.  Money's  defi- 
nition, when  asked  what  Lucknow 
was  like,  is  probably  as  good  a  de- 
scription of  the  place  as  can  be  given 
in  a  few  words:  "It  is  the  greenest 
city  in  the  world ;"  "  and  very  be- 
coming, too,  considering  that  it  is  a 
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Mobaramedan  dty,  and  green  their 
holy  ooloor/*  pat  in  Ganlifre.  As  I 
gaid  before,  we  came  upon  the  open 
plain,  and  moved  down  to  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  where  we  halted;  and 
we  could  not  have  been  very  far 
from  the  enemy,  since  while  here 
three  ronnd  shot  passed  over  the 
colamn,  fortunately  without  injury  to 
any  one  in  the  rear.  One  or  two 
guns  of  our  light  artillery  now 
opened  on  the  enemy  from  our  left, 
seemingly  with  the  intention  of  as- 
certaining the  weight  and  number 
of  thdr  cannon,  as  very  shortly  after 
we  moved  off  to  the  right,  and  about 
H  P-H.  took  up  a  posidon  in  an  en- 
closure shaded  by  large  mango-treee. 
Here  we  rested,  strong  pickets  being 
Bent  out  in  aovance;  for  we  were 
only  about  one  and  a  half  mile 
from  the  e(nemy*s  works.  Our  tents 
and  baggage  came  up  so  late  at 
night  that  we  were  all  sound 
asleep  before  they  arrived,  and  pre- 
ferred sleeping  on  the  ground  to 
pitching  the  tents  in  the  dark.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  we  moved 
oot  of  our  resting-place,  the  camp 
marked  out,  and  tents  pitched ;  men 
and  officers  were  then  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  when  the  report  of 
several  cannon — seven  shot  from 
which  fell  into  our  men^s  tents, 
wounding  two  of  the  Fusiliers  and 
one  camp- follower •» told  us  the 
enemy  were  dose,  and  must  have 
adranced  very  rapidly.  The  regi- 
ment fell  in  at  once,  and  was  orderod 
with  other  corps  to  the  front;  the 
enemy  retired  as  quickly  as  they 
came  out,  pounded  by  our  artillery. 
The  1st  never  fired  a  shot.  The  vil- 
lages in  front  were  then  strongly 
occupied,  the  main  body  returning 
into  camp. 

Here  I  must  mention  the  oonduct 
of  Lance-corporal  Maclean,  No.  4 
Company,  as  iUustrative  of  the  spirit 
pervaduig  the  1st  FusilierB.  This 
man  had  lost  four  of  his  fingers 
by  a  musket-ball  at  Pnttialee,  our 
Doctor,  who  used  to  make  a  great 
fnas  about  having  kept  the  thumb, 
talking  no  end  about  conservative 
surgery,  or  some  such  stufi^  as  if 
Maclean  would  not  have  been  much 
better  with  a  whole  wooden  hand 
than  with  one  flesh  thumb;  h<^¥- 
eTer,  the  man  himself,   strange  to 


say,  seemed  to  have  more  pride  in 
this  odd  digit  than  many  in  their 
whole  five,  and  on  this  day  nothing 
would  please  him  but  he  must  go 
out ;  and  as  he  could  not  carry  a 
musket,  he  took  a  sword:  and  this 
is  the  stuff  the  old  1st  was  made  of 
in  1868. 

During  the  7th  and  8th  the  enemy 
continued  to  annoy  our  pickets  by  a 
fire  from  guns  to  which  we  were 
unable  to  reply  effectually  with  our 
field-artillery ;  but  it  was  quite 
astonishing  to  see  how  beautifully 
the  Rifles,  taking  advantage  i£  every 
particle  of  oover,  kept  them  i#check, 
and,  by  preventing  their  observing 
our  arrangements,  rendered  their 
fire  idmost  useless.  On  the  8th 
nothing  was  done,  but  all  were 
aware  that  the  final  contest  would 
not  long  be  deferred,  and  few  were 
without  that  restless  sort  of  excite- 
ment usually  felt,  though  perhaps 
not  acknowledged,  before  engaging 
in  mortal  strife.  By  the  evening 
it  was  known  throughout  camp 
that  operations  would  commence  on 
the  right,  and  that  Outram's  divi- 
sion would  advance  to  the  attack 
after  the  batteries  of  t^e  enemy  were 
silenced  by  our  heavy  guns,  which 
had  now  come  up.  The  particular 
duty  assigned  to  the  1st  European 
Bengal  Fusiliers  was  to  protect  the 
heavy  pieces,  which  were  to  be 
moved  into  battery  at  2  a.m. 
Shortly,  then,  before  that  hour  on 
the  9th  of  March  we  were  drawn 
up  before  our  tents,  and  as  the 
elephants  slowly  drew  their  load 
along  the  sandy  road,  we  left  our 
parade-ground  and  advanced  with 
them.  Thus  we  marched  about  a 
mile,  when  we  reached  the  advanced 
picket;  here  the  main  body  halted, 
two  companies  only  going  on  with 
the  guns  to  the  battery.  It  was  a 
mooSight  morning,  so  we  could 
make  out  the  line  of  trees  in  which 
the  enemy  were  sheltered,  and  the 
noise  in  their  camp  could  be  dis- 
tinctiy  heard;  we  were  therefore 
surpnsed  that  the  trumpeting  of  one 
of  the  elephants,  and  the  clanking  of 
the  chains  attached  ^to  the  aitillery- 
waggons,  did  not  draw  down  on  us 
the  kind  attentions  of  their  gunners, 
for  that  we  wereweU  within  range 
was  proved  by  the  state  of  the  trees 
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on  the  road-Bide.  All,  however, 
passed  off  quietly;  every  arrangenieot 
was  complete,  and  at  daylight  the 
whole  of  the  Ist,  except  those  who 
were  on  picket,  moved  down  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  guns.  The  work 
then  commenced  by  our  heavy  bat- 
tery opening  on  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
works.  No  reply  was  made,  except 
from  one  light  gon,  which  was  not 
fired  more  than  thrice ;  it  was  evident 
therefore  that  the  enemy  must  have 
withdrawn  their  guns,  or  were  afraid 
to  use  them.  In  the  mean  time  the 
troops  on  the  right  belonging  to  onr 
division  were  sweeping  through  the 
cover  to  their  front,  acting  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Onr 
battery  now  began  to  search  the  en- 
tire front  with  grape,  and  then  the 
order  was  given  to  the  1st  Fusiliers, 
with  two  companies  of  H.M.'s  79th, 
to  advance.  Numbers  1,  2,  and  8 
companies  were  sent  out  to  skirmish 
under  Captain  Ounliffe,  Captain 
Hume .  having  joined  and  assumed 
command  on  the  7th.  The  remain- 
der of  the  regiment  moved  in  sup- 
port, with  the  light  artillery  on  our 
left.  We  crossed  the  Kokrail,  a 
small  stream,  and  marched  up  a 
gentle  rise  of  a  short  distance,  when 
3ie  word  "charge"  was  given;  on 
rush  the  Fusiliers  over  a  long  tract 
of  heavy  sand  with  a  cheer,  and  are 
quickly  in  the  trench  cut  by  the  enemy 
for  their  musketry.  The  large  house, 
coloured  yellow,  in  the  centre  of  their 
position,  'was  also'  quickly  entered 
and  occupied  by  our  men.  Just  then 
Oatram  came  up,  and  directed  our 
colours  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
small  summer-room  which  had  been 
constructed  on  the  second  story 
of  the  building.  This  had  been 
much  shattered  by  our  shot,  never- 
theless young  Battye  mounted,  and 
fixed  the  colours  there.  This  was 
the  signal  of  our  success  to  Sir  Colin, 
who  was  awaiting  the  result  of  our 
operations  at  the  Dilklioosha.  Mean- 
while the  body  of  the  regiment  push- 
ed on  resolutely  after  the  enemy,  fol- 
lowing them  up  the  river  until  we 
met  the  Rifles,  who  had  advanced 
from  the  right ;  we  then  halted, 
occupying  the  houses  and  breast- 
works on  tlie  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  keeping  up  a  t|re  of  musketry 
npoQ  the  enemy,  who  held  the  walls 


and  gardens  on  the  city  fflde  of  the 
Goomtee.  In  the  meantime  those  ci 
the  regiment  who  had  been  left  at 
the  yellow  house,  found  that  though 
the  second  story  and  upper  rooms 
had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
yet  on  the  ground -floor  there  were 
many  Sepoys,  and  these  men  made  a 
most  desperate  stand.  Keeping  be- 
hind the  doorways  they  were  able, 
without  being  exposed,  to  shoot  any 
one  attempting  to  enter ;  and  to  reach 
them,  excepting  by  entering  the  door, 
was  impossible.  Lieutenant  Money 
was  ordered  with  a  company  to  clear 
out  the  place,  but  in  making  the  at- 
tempt three  or  four  of  our  men  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  Straw 
was  then  brought  to  the  doorways, 
and,  being  ignited,  such  a  smoke 
produced  as  must  have  suflTocated 
any  but  a  native.  The  party  upon 
the  top  of  the  house,  not  aware  of 
these  proceedings  of  their  friends 
below,  were  somewhat'  taken  aback 
when  they  saw  flames  and  smoke 
bursting  from  the  second  story,  par- 
ticularly as  knowing  the  way  in 
which  powder  is  usually  left  about 
on  these  occasions;  they  instantly 
thought  that  there  must  be  loose 
powder  upon  the  premises;  they 
therefore  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  were  very  glad  to  find  them- 
selves out  of  the  building. 

After  the  straw  had  ceased  burn- 
ing, some  of  our  men  again  attempt- 
ed to  enter  the  lower  story ;  but  an- 
other casualty  told  them  that  Pandy, 
though  singed,  was  still  active. 
Holes  were  now  cut  through  the 
floor  of  the  second  story,  and  live 
shell  dropped  from  above ;  these 
exploded,  but  seemingly  without  in- 
juring the  lodgers;  for  Captain  St. 
George  and  Lieutenant  Maguiac  en- 
tering one  of  the  rooms,  the  former 
was  shot  through  the  body.  Captain 
Hume,  commanding  the  regiment, 
had  also  a  very  narrow  escape ;  and 
Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Sikhs, 
was  shot  dead.  Artillery  was  now 
brought  to  the  house ;  and  the  Pan- 
dies,  seeing  now  that  their  time  was 
come,  made  a  rush  for  the  river ;  all 
were  quickly  killed  except  two— one 
of  these  ran  nearly  300  yards  before 
he  was  hit;  the  last  reached  the 
stx^m  and  plunged  in ;  be  was  a  very 
strong  mnscular  man,  doubtless  the 
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pnlwan  (champion  wrestler)  of  some 
native  regiment,  and  he  gwam  brave- 
ly; though  the  bnUets  whi8tled  ronnd 
lum,  he  seemed  to  escape  injary.  He 
bsd  reached  the  shallow  water,  and 
was  almost  oat  of  danger,  when 
Hospital- Serjeant  Wilson,  who  liad 
gone  to  bring  in  some  wonnded  men, 
borrowed  a  musket^  took  a  steady 
aim,  and  the  Pandy  fell  forward  upon 
his  face,  never  more  to  rise. 

The  above  occurred  about  2  p.m., 
at  which  time  companies  8  and  10 
were  directed  to  move  to  the  left,  to 
protect  tlie  heavy  guns  sent  to  en* 
filade  the  enemy^s  second  line  of  de- 
feDoe,  and  against  which  the  force 
directly  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
having  captnred  the  Martini^re,  had 
DOW  advanced .  Thi s  party  was  under 
oommand  of  Captain  Sallusbury,  and 
going  down  the  stream,  they  soon 
came  to  that  part  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries which  touched  upon  the  river. 
Here  the  Pandies  had  made  a  deep 
cut,  communicating  with  the  Goomtee 
and  the  canal,  for  a  little  below  this 
point  the  Lucknow  canal  runs  into 
the  river.  The  heavy  guns  were  un- 
Hmbered,  and  Major  Nicholson  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  commenced  his 
work,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Hues  seemed  deserted.  Cap- 
tain Sallusbnry  proposed  getting  boats 
and  crossing  a  party  of  the  1st,  but 
as  Major  Nicholson  considered  that 
it  might  be  hazardous  to  leave  the 
gons,  this  was  not  done.  Lieutenant 
Bntler,  1st  Fusiliers,  and  tour  men, 
however,  volunteered  to  go  down  to 
the  river  and  call  to  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  about  six  hundred  yards 
on  the  other  side.  They  reached  the 
bank,  but  being  unable  to  miike  the 
infontry  hear,  Lieutenant  Butler  took 
off  his  coat  and  entered  the  stream, 
which  runs  there  strongly,  and  is  per- 
haps sixty  yards  wide,  swam  across, 
and  entered  the  works  from  their 
rear;  then,  mounting  the  parapet, 
qntckly  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
troops.  After  a  short  delay,  a  staff- 
ofScer  rode  down  to  where  Butler 
stood,  and  was  informed  as  \o  the 
state  of  matters,  and  urged  at  once 
to  send  men  to  ocoupy  the  deserted 
batteries;  he,  however,  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  this  would  not  be  correct 
without  having  received  orders,  so 
cantered  off  for  instructions.    Mean- 


while Botler  began  to  feel  rather  un- 
comfortable: first,  he  was  wet  and 
cold ;  and  next,  he  saw  some  natives, 
who,  though  distant,  might  return, 
and  who,  in  fact,  fired  at  him  twice ; 
lastly,  although  he  had  taken  his  foi^ 
yet  a  garrison  of  one  is  ratlier  a 
small  force  to  hold  even  a  strong 
place ;  moreover,  he  had  no  arms ;  he 
therefore  began  to  telegraph  again. 
This  time  a  Highland  officer  advanc- 
ed; he  at  once  saw  the  importance 
of  securing  the  fort,  and  ordered  his 
company  on  without  delay — the  rest 
of  the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  follow- 
ing. Lieutenant  Butler  having  thus 
delivered  over  his  fort,  again  entered 
the  river,  and  swam  safely  to  our 
side.  This  act  8{)eaks  for  itself,  had 
a  great  object  in  view,  and  was  well 
performed.  It  must  not  be  fancied 
that  because  Butler  was  only  fired  at 
from  a  distance,  he  therefore  ran  no 
risk;  whoever  has  seen  fighting  at 
Liicknow  knows  the  danger  of  enter- 
ing seemingly  deserted  places.  The 
party  under  Captain  Sallusbury  re- 
turned at  night  to  the  place  where 
we  bivouacked. 


*'  Ail  was  oven  claj  was  ending, 
As  the  foemao  tiirn'4  ftod  fled. 
Gloomy  red 

Glowed  the  angry  snn  descending ; 
While  round  Hacon's  dying  bed 
Tears  and  sonss  of  triamph  blendlnff, 
Bbowed  how  fiat  the  warrior  bled*' 

Hacon'9  Zatt  BatOe. 

Though  doubtless  most  of  those 
who  peruse  these  pages  have  some 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of 
Lucknow,  its  palaces  and  mosques, 
from  the  plans,  maps,  and  daguerreo- 
types which  have  been  before  the 
public  in  Englanft  for  some  months, 
yet,  to  make  mysehf  intelligible  to  all, 
I  must  now  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  preparations 
made  by  the  enemy  for  our  warm 
and  uncomfortable  reception  when 
we  should  attempt  to  enter  the  city. 

Let  the  reader  then  imagine  a 
plain  with  a  triangle  described  in 
the  centre,  the  two  sides  being  about 
four  miles  in  length,  the  apex  point- 
ing to  the  east,  and  the  bfise  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  length  to- 
wards the  west;  let  him  further 
fancy  the  northern  boundary  to  be 
formed  by  the  river  Goomtee,  wind- 
ing indeed,  but  still  proceeding  pretty 
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regularly  from  north-west  to  sonth- 
east;  the  southern  boundary  to  be 
fonned  by  a  canal  running  into  the 
Gk>omtee,  and  the  base  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  a  densely-built  and  crowd- 
ed city:  Let  him  further  picture  to 
himself  the  apex  of  the  triangle  and 
river-face  as  occupied  by  extensive 
buildings  substantially  constructed, 
each  in  an  enclosure  almost  park- 
like ;  the  buildings  in  themselves,  al- 
though wanting  in  the  detail  con- 
sidered so  necessary  in  Europe,  yet 
not  deficient  in  a  certain  magnifi- 
cence, and,  though  adorned  in  a 
way  which  partakes  of  the  gaudy 
— gold  being  profusely  used — yet  as 
by  no  means  unpleasing  to  the  eye ; 
let  tlie  gardens  and  enclosures  be  well 
filled  with  trees,  with  minars  and 
temples  peeping  through  the  foliage, 
and  he  will  then  have  an  indistinct 
idea  of  Lucknow. 

Alumbagh  (the  Garden  of  the 
World),  an  extremely  scrubby  piece  of 
ground  enclosed  by  a  wall,  having  a 
mosque  in  the  centre,  was  the  first 
position  we  occupied  in  the  last  at- 
tack on  Lucknow;  it  is  slightly  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  southern 
face  of  the  triangle.  The  Dilkhoosha, 
the  next  point  occupied,  is  nearly 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  canal 
and  river,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
city  as  Alumbagh.  By  crossing  the 
Goomtee  we  threatened  the  northern 
side  of  Lucknow,  and  the  nortliern 
bank  of  the  river  being  higher  than 
the  southern,  gnus  there  placed  com- 
manded the  buildings  and  enclosures 
on  the  city-side  of  the  stream.  Al- 
most all  the  river-face  is  occupied  by 
the  residences  of  the  noble  and  rich 
of  Oude ;  and  now  ftiat  this  final  dis- 
position of  his  force  was  made  by  Sir 
Colin  in  moving  Outram  across  the 
river,  the  plan  of  attack  became  fully 
developed,  and  the  really  weak  point 
of  the  enemy  attacked ;  the  left  bank 
of  the  Goomtee  being  almost  unpro- 
tected, while  the  southern  face  was 
guarded  by  a  triple  line  of  defence, 
each  line  truly  formidable,  being 
heavily  armed  with  artillery. 

From  the  left  side  of  the  river  our 
guns  not  only  commanded  the  build- 

Z  already  described,  but  we  were 
also  to  enfilade  the  batteries 
along  the  canal;  hence,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  these  were  deserted  on 


the  9tfa,  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  our 
guns  were  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

On  the  10th  we  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  river-bank;  the  pickets 
were  relieved  and  joined  headquar- 
ters. Our  camp  was  pitched  in  rear 
of  the  yellow  house,  but  the  regi- 
ment remained  out  till  the  morning  of 
the  11th;  then  moving  higher  up  the 
stream,  we  occupied  a  mosque,  with 
its  enclosure,  commanding  the  iron 
bridge.  Being  under  good  cover,  the 
men  were  well  protected  from  the 
enemy ^s  shot;  and  although  not  touch- 
ing tlie  stone  bridge,  still,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  we  oomznanded 
that  passage  into  the  town.  On  one 
of  these  davs  I  saw  a  letter  taken 
from  the  still  living  body  of  a  Sepoy, 
who  had  been  hit  by  a  round-^ot, 
and  it  had  evidently  been  written  to 
his  father,  but,  probably  having  no 
means  of  sending  it,  he  had  kept  it 
by  him.  It  began  by  saying,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  anxious  on  his 
account ;  that  he  was  determined  to 
fight ;  that  if  all  went  well  he  would 
see  them  again,  but  if  he  was  killed 
they  need  not  lament  him, — it  was 
his  fate.  No  allusion  was  made  to  any 
hope  of  attaining  any  definite  object^ 
or  any  wish  on  his  part  seemingly 
for  his  friends  to  join  in  the  rebellion. 
On  the  walls  of  the  mosque  we  oc- 
cupied were  two  placards ;  one  pub- 
lished by  a  professor  of  divinity,  who 
proposed  to  give  lectures  to  such  as 
wished  to  attend,  the  other  was  pub- 
lished by  royal  authority,  and  had  the 
Begum^s  signature:  this  informed 
the  public  that  Cawnpore  had  been 
captured,  and  therefore  their  hearts 
might  rest  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
their  livers  be  perfectly  cool;  for 
though  a  few  of  the  bloodhounds 
remained  here  and  there,  who  still 
gave  some  trouble,  yet  these  would 
be  very  shortly  extenninated. 

We  remained  in  the  position  which 
we  now  held  until  the  16th,  the  men 
never  once  removing  their  accoutre- 
ments the  whole  time.  Although 
within  reach  of  the  enemy ^s  guns, 
posted  on  the  city-side  of  the  bridge, 
only  one  officer.  Captain  Sallnsbury, 
was  ^lightly  wounded  by  a  spent  ball;^ 
the  bullet,  having  first  paased  through 
Lieutenant  Ellis's  coat,  struck  the 
former  on  the  leg,  without,  however, 
penetrating. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  heavy  gnns 
on  oar  side  were  not  idle;  pretty 
constantly  night  and  day  their  voices 
were  beard,  and  the  freqnent  and  in- 
creasing sound  of  the  artillery  from 
Sir  Oolin's  direction,  showed  that 
great  process  was  being  made  nnder 
&e  Chief,  and  that  Lncknow  mnst 
floon  be  oars.  Still  mnch  remained 
to  be  done,  and  it  was  difficnlt  to  see 
the  enemy — ^the  fighting  seemed  on 
the  soQth-east  side  to  be  a  constant 
Bocoession  of  combats.  In  one  of 
these,  Captain  Hodson,  1st  Fasiliers, 
better  known  as  the  leader  of  **  Hod- 
son^B  Horse,  ^'  who  for  his  gallantry 
at  Delhi  had  jast  received  his  brevet 
migority,  was  killed.  He  had  ridden 
to  the  fh}nt,  and  having  entered  a 
hoose  to  see  what  was  going  on,  went 
to  the  window,  where  he  instantly 
received  a  balNn  his  side. .  Then  fell 
one  of  the  bravest  in  the  Indian 
army;  an  officer  whose  name  has 
been  bronght  too  often  before  the 
public  by  those  in  high  command  to 
need  my  humble  word  in  praise. 
There  was  not  a  man  before  Delhi 
who  did  not  know  Hodson — always 
active — always  cheery:  it  did  one's 
heart  good  to  look  at  his  face,  when 
sll  felt  how  critical  was  our  position. 
Ask  any  soldier,  "  Who  was  the 
bravest  man  before  Delhi  ?" — ^who 
most  in  the  saddle — ^who  foremost? 
and  nine  ont  of  ten  in  the  infantrv 
will  tell  you,  "  Hodson ;"  in  the  artil- 
lery, as  many  will  name  "Tombs." 
I  once  heard  one  of  the  Fusiliers  say, 
^Whenever  I  sees  Captain  Hodson 
go  out,  I  always  prays  for  him,  for 
be  is  sure  to  be  in  danger.''  Yet  it 
was  not  only  in  the  field  that  Hod- 
son was  to  be  valned :  his  head  was 
as  active  as  his  hand  was  strong ;  and 
I  feel  sure,  when  we  who  knew  him 
heard  of  his  death,  not  one  but  felt 
that  there  was  indeed  a  vacancy  in 
OQT  ranks'. 

On  the  14th  the  increased  thunder 
of  our  heavy  gnns  told  us  the  Chief 
WIS  near  the  Imaumbara,  and  nu- 
I  merous  explosions  testified  to  the 
searching  nature  of  our  fire.  In  the 
afternoon  we  heard  that  not  only  the 
Imaumbara,  but  also  the  Khyzar- 
bagb,  had  f^en.  Throughout  all 
that  night  the  fire  fh)m  our  mortars 
"wmed,  if  possible,  to  increase,  and 
then— an  was  quiet.    On  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the  15th,  the  ear,  accustomed 
to  the  constant  reverberation  of  artil- 
lery, seemed  absolutely  to  want  the 
stimulus,  and  to  be  watching  for  the 
familiar  sound.  What  the  stillness 
meant  we  could  only  guess.  Some 
said  Sir  Colin  had  ^*  captivated  '^  the 
Begum,  others  that  the  Sepoys  were 
upon  their  marrow-bones,  with  hal- 
ters round  their  necks,  like  the  de- 
sponding burghers  who  in  times 
past  came  out  of  Calais  to  pacify  the 
English  Edward.  At  last,  the  gnns 
and  cavalry  moving  on  the  road  past 
our  post,  we  learned  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebel  force  had  retreated 
firom  the  city  about  3  ▲.  ic. ;  that  the 
cavalrv  now  passing  were  to  over^ 
take  them  if  possible,  and  we  also  to 
form  part  of  the  pursuing  column,  to 
be  pushed  on  as  far  as  Seetapore, 
about  fifty  miles  distant  Neither 
officers  nor  men  had  been  unaccoutred 
for  five  days  and  nights;  the  pros- 
pect, therefore,  of  a  fifty-mile  march 
was  most  refreshing;  and  on  being 
relieved  at  abont  8  p.ic.,  we  marched 
to  camp  to  make  arrangemepits  to 
start  at  2  a.k.  Just  as  we  arrived, 
however,  all  orders  were  cancelled. 
We  turned  into  bed,  therefore,  being 
sure  of  a  good  night's  sleep;  but  at 
twelve  that  night  we  were  warned  to 
be  ready  for  duty  at  6  a.ic.,  as  there 
was  still  a  little  work  to  be  done  in 
the  city.  The  quiet  of  the  day  pre- 
vious no  longer  existed ;  and  though 
the  regular  pounding  of  the  first  five 
days  idter  our  arrival  no  longer  went 
on,  yet  the  reports  of  guns,  mingled 
with  musketry,  were  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  let  us  know  that  Lncknow 
was  still  in  some  measure  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  We  moved  up  the 
river  about  7  a.k.,  and  found  that  a 
fioadng  bridge  had  been  constructed 
by  our  Engineers  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  the  yellow  house :  over 
this  passed  the  6th  Brigade  (1st  Fu- 
siliers, 28d  Fusiliers,  and  79th  High- 
landers), now  for  the  first  time  fairly 
in  Lncknow.  Moving  on,  we  shortly 
passed  the  Secundrabagh,  where  Sir 
Colin,  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  the 
Residency,  killed  no  less  than  1800 
of  the  enemy.  We  thought  it  singu- 
lar that  this  place  should  have  been 
left  as  we  found  it,  entirely  unde- 
fended by  works  or  men;  but  pro- 
bably the  shock  given  to  Pandy's 
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serres  on  this  spot  had  heen  too 
stroDgly  impressed  to  permit  of  his 
again  retarniiig  there.  From  the 
Secundrabagh  one  road  runs  down 
to  the  Begum's  palace,  and  another 
to  the  city.  Taking  the  latter,  we 
soon  reached  the  (once)  d2d  Mess- 
House,  opposite  which  we  were  halted 
for  nearly  an  hour,  to  allow  our  bri- 
gade to  pass ;  that  part  of  the  road, 
which  had  been  cut  through  by  the 
enemy,  being  next  to  impassable. 
We  had  therdbre  time  to  look  round, 
and  certainly  tiie  magnitude  of  the 
enemy's  works,  which,  not  coutent 
with  burying  the  Mess-House  (a 
large  puckha  building)  swept  down  to 
the  river  on  its  left,  surprised  us  not 
a  little.  The  finish,  too,  of  these 
earthworks  showed  a  superabandant 
command  of  labour,  and  certainly 
Pandy  paid  his  own  pluck  but  an 
indifferent  compliment  when  he  so 
hedged  it  round  with  walls  and 
ditches.  The  front  of  this  position 
had  evidently  been  cleared  of  all  ob- 
stacles likely  to  offer  cover  to  an 
attacking  party.  Hall,  who  was 
"  out"  with  Havelock's  galkint  band, 
remarked,  pointing  to  a  few  heaps  of 
rubbish,  "  When  we  went  in,  a  house 
with  garden  and  wall  stood  there  1" 
Just  at  this  time  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  met  us>,  and  had  a  conference 
with  Sir  James  Outram,  who  shortly 
directed  us  to  march  forward.  We 
passed  through  the  Khyzarbagh — a 
palace  larger  tlian  that  of  Versailles 
— by  an  impromptu  road  made  by 
the  Sappers  and  Miners.  As  at  the 
Mess-House,  so  here ;  the  ground 
was  dug  up  and  worked  up,  more 
like  an  old  rabbit  warren  than  any- 
thing I  can  think  of;  the  works 
not  only  well  executed,  but  showing 
an  amount  of  engineering  skill  and 
a  boldness  of  plan  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared.  We  then  advanced 
towards  the  Residency,  and  were 
shortly  under  a  smart  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. The  word  "  charge  1"  was 
given  by  Sir  James,  who  was  in 
tront,  and  with  a  rush  we  entered 
the  Residency — the  28d  leading. 
Th^  enemy  made  no  stand,  and  the 
place  was  taken  where  so  many  were 
once  sheltered,  and  such  sufierings 
endured.  I  myself  felt  an  inch 
taller  when  looking  upon  the  scene 
of  so  much-  gallantry,  suffering,  and 


noble  fortitude.  The  2dd  folbwed 
the  running  enemy ;  the  1st  Fusiliers 
and  Highlanders  remaining  at  the 
Residency:  subsequently  the  Fusi- 
liers were  ordered  down  the  road 
taken  by  the  23d,  and  overtook  thein, 
and  were  then  close  to  the  river,  be- 
tween the  iron  and  stone  bridges, 
taking  the  batteries  which  protected 
them  in  rear,  with  little  or  no  loss  to 
ourselves.  It  was  near  this  place 
Majur  Brazier  was  wounded,  while 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  Sikhs. 
We  were  now  placed  under  a  Ma- 
jor of  Engineers,  and  ordered  to 
advance,  keeping  as  much  Hnder 
cover  as  possible,  for  the  enemy  here 
held  the  houses,  which  were  loop- 
holed.  In  this  way  we  reached  the 
Muchee-Bawun,  from  which  place 
several  companies  were  detached  to 
clear  the  neighbourhoofl.  Sallnsbury's 
com[)any  (30  file)  pushed  right  on  to 
the  high  and  gilded  gateway  which 
looks  into  the  Hossainee  Bagh,  taking 
a  small  battery  of  three  guns  upon 
the  river- bank,  in  rear,  and  also  se- 
curing another  gnn  (a  small  one)  at 
the  gateway  itself.  So  little  did  the 
Pandies  seem  to  know  how  close  we 
were,  that  Sallusbury's  men  met  one 
party  of  the  rebels  marching  up  the 
i-oad  down  which  they  were  hurry- 
ing. I  need  not  say  the  greeting 
was  warm,  nor  add  that  the  Pandies 
vanished  down  back  lanes,  through 
court  yards,  and  up  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible places.  It  was  on  this  day 
Lieutenant  M'Gregor,  late  67th,  was 
made  supremely  happy.  He  had 
joined  us  shortly  arter  Delhi  fell, 
and  never  ceased  to  regret  his  hard 
fate,  which  had  not  permitted  his 
being  present  at  the  final  assault.  I 
never  met  with  any  ofiicer  who  had 
so  great  a  love  for  the  fighting  part 
of  his  profession.  Generally  reserved, 
and  by  no  means  talkative,  no  sooner 
was  there  a  prospect  of  a  scrimmage 
than  Mac.  came  out  of  his  box,  look- 
ing absolutely  amiable.  At  Namoul 
he  had  a  delightful  day.  At  Puttia- 
lee  he  lamented  that  he  was  not  in^ 
the  cavalry ;  yet  still  that  occasion  ^ 
was  not  without  its  pleasures;  but 
it  was  only  at  Lucknow  that  he  was 
quite  content  As  above  narrated, 
companies  were  detached  from  head- 
quarters to  clear  out  the  streets  and 
houses  thereabouts,  and  with  one  of 
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these  partaes  went  McGregor.  The 
men  soon  got  scattered,  and  he  was 
left  with  only  some  five  men,  who 
were  drawing  water  from  a  well  hy 
which  he  was  standing,  when  out 
rushed  several  Sepoys  upon  the  party. 
Oor  men  at  once  seized  their  an^is, 
and  the  fight  commenced — one  of  «tte 
bravest  of  the  rebels  engaging  M^Gre- 
p^>r,  each  being  armed  with  a  sword. 
It  was  a  regular  tilt ;  the  Pandy  cnt- 
ting,  and  Mac.  goarding,  as  steadily 
as  tbongh  he  were  practising  with  his 
old  subahdar.  At  last  M'Gregor  gave 
Pandy  a  cnt  over  the  knuc^es,  and 
the  next  instant  sent  his  sword  np 
to  the  hilt,  Mac.  returned,  looking 
very  warm,  and  exceedingly  wild  and 
happy.  Shortly  afterwards  these  de- 
tached companies  were  recalled  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment ; 
bnt  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  Maxwell  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ellis,  while  searching *for  Se- 
poys, reported  by  a  native  to  be  hid  in 
some  of  the  houses,  nearly  came  to  an 
anhappy  end.  Entering  one  of  the 
houses,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  was 
discovered,  with  all  the  material  re- 
quired to  manufacture  that  article. 
One  of  the  recruits  unfortunately 
heard  Lieutenant  Maxwell  say  this 
powder  ought  to  be  destroyed.  He 
at  once  discharged  his  piece  into  the 
loose  powder.  In  an  instant  a  fear- 
ful explosion  took  place,  fortunately 
without  serious  injury  to  any,  though 
fonr  were  burnt.  Lieutenant  Ellis 
had  again  a  narrow  escape.  Strange  to 
saj,  although  his  eyebrows  and  laJshes 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  off, 
his  eyes  felt  very  sore,  and  his  whisk- 
ers were  nowhere — showing  how 
innch  he  had  been  in  the  flame,  yet 
he  was  hardly  injured:  but — how  shall 
I  write  it? — ^his  mustaches  were 
ruined  !  I  am  glad  to  say  he  was  in 
a  few  days  able  to  return  to  his  duty. 
The  next  morning  (I7lh)  the  regiment 
marched  down  to  Hossainee  Bagh, 
where  it  has  remained  to  the  present 
time.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fir- 
ing about  and  upon  this  place  for  a 
day  or  so,  and  the  Pandies  had  the 
cowardice  to  make  use  of  women  as 
a  means  of  protecting  their  own  per- 
sons ;  thus  involuntarily  paying  us  the 
highest  compliment  in  their  power. 
Captain  Cnnliffe,  however,  showed 
wm  they  could  not  even  do  this 


with  impunity ;  for,  shooting  over 
the  women,  he  hit  the  men  behind, 
and  the  whole  party  scuttled.  Al- 
though a  few  fanatics  still  remained 
in  the  city,  there  was  no  fighting 
after  the  17th  to  speak  of;  and  by 
the  25th  the  townspeople  were  again 
beginning  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  civil  authority  once  more,  afded 
by  a  powerful  police,  began  to  rule  the 
city  of  Lucknow. 

OONOLUDINO     CHAPTER. 

"  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  vlctorions 

wreaths; 
Oor  bruised  anna  hung  up  for  monuments  ** 
Jiiohard  IIL 

Before  taking  my  final  leave,  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  have  just  tra- 
velled may  not  be  without  interest. 
Let  me  then,  dear  reader,  put  by 
swords  and  round-shot,  and  say  a 
few  words  about  our  crops  and  vil- 
lages. Perhaps  the  most  singular 
feature  in  the  rebellion  of  1857  (and 
there  are  many)  is,  that  while  the 
whole  of  this  side  of  India  has  been 
for  ten  or  twelve  months  past  one 
vast  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
with  the  country  overrun  and  plun- 
dered by  bands  of  men  a  thousand 
times  more  brutal  and  rapacious  than 
our  Sepoys  (bad  enough  in  all  con* 
science),  with  town  fighting  againat 
town,  tribe  against  tribe,  propertv  a 
mere  matter  of  might,  and  with  hu- 
man life  counting  as  next  to  nought ; 
— notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor 
ryot  of  India  has  gone  on  ecratching 
and  sowing  his  fields  just  as  he  did, 
good  man,  in  1855-56.  Turn  off  \h» 
grand  tnink  road,  where  there  are 
too  many  proofs  of  1857,  get  away 
from  the  blackened  walls  of  police 
stations,  houses,  &c.,  and  you  will 
find  it  hard  indeed,  in  a  country  so 
magnificently  cultivated  as  that  we 
have  passed  through  since  we  first 
left  Delhi,  to  believe  yourself  still  in 
the  midst  of  revolted  India. 

Large  villages  everywhere  met  the 
eye  buried  in  crops  of  every  spedes 
of  grain ;  and  although  very  many  of 
the  villages  seemed  deserted,  lowing 
cows  and  playing  children  tell  you 
that  the  villagers  were  not  far  dis- 
tant We  owe  it  to  our  Sepoys,  and 
those  who  duped  them  into  turning 
against  us,  that  the  villagers  begin. 
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intneate  and  long-debsted  qoe^tioii, 
to  bi^ar  what  a  Roaman  hit^  to  mt 
of  tlie  condition  of  his  coontnr.  and 
of  the  righttf  and  wishes  of  his 
oountrymen.  Early  in  the  present 
month  of  June  there  was  printed  at 
Gentivo  the  pamphlet  naine<l  at  foot. 
Ite  fiMoriynions  character  rc^bs  it  of 
no  weight  with  us,  because  we  hap- 
pen iQ  have  ascertained  it?  antbor- 
flhfp,  nnd  to  know  that  this  h^  been 
onnc'  alcd  from  no  unworthy  motives. 
Wo  know  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a 
mftti  of  honour  aiid  intel.igence,  of 
sincere  patriotism,  and  of  mocJerate 
T]e\V3=,  and  who  is,  moreover,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  tliose  great  Boyard 
ffimihes,  to  whose  errors  and  crimes 
hiM  pFe^nt  publication  shows  that 
he  \^  neither  blind  nor  lenient.  He 
is  neither  a  practised  writer,  nor  a 
polltimn  of  much  practical  experi- 
ence, hat  it  will  be  seen  that  be 
pos^x^^-'s  straightforward  good  sense, 
and  a  t!uent  and  pungent  pen;  and 
his  readers  may  rtst  assured,  how- 
ever tnncb  they  may  differ  from  his 
views  or  dissent  from  his  conclusions, 
that  hiii  facts  are  perfectly  trust- 
W!.>rtliy,  that  his  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation have  been  of  the  very  best 
piKsible,  and  that  he  b  incapable  of 
eeeking  lo  further,  by  misstatement  or 
«aBgpwration,  the  cause  he  arviently 
advwatos,  and  of  whose  justice  he  \s 
profonuilly  convinced.  The  editor 
of  the  pamphlet,  which  is,  in  feet,  a 
mmW  Vt'luine,  says  no  more  than  the 
truth,  when  he  remarks,  in  his  brief 
prefsice,  that  were  it  possible  to 
puhh&h  the  name  of  the  author, 
the  j>ublio  would  understand  how 
well  he  is  qualified  to  know,  and 
pert  intently  to  judge,  the  matters  of 
whjcti  be  treats. 

A«  we  can  afford  but  a  very  limit- 
e«!  ^|>ace  to  the  subject  now  before 
UE,  it  would  appear  the  most  natural 
conrso  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
potlHcal  question.  Nevertheless  we 
thiuk  It  advisable  to  devote  a  few 
p«p^  to  certain  chapters  of  the 
iwmjihlct,  which  are  rather  retro- 
spective and  narrative  than  argu- 
mentative :  and  this  we  do,  first,  be- 
^Mnse  they  contain  statements  and 
twtiatlona  which  are  particalariy 
onrioDs  as  proceeding  from  a  Ron- 
man  pen;  and.  secondly,  with  the 
view  of  gronnding   upon   some   of 


than  a  qveadoD  to  wfaidi  a  eatii^ 
tocT  reply  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  other  portions  of  the  work.  The 
first  chaf  tcT  rapid] j  throws  together 
mne  salient  points  of  the  history  of 
the  Principalities,  from  the  cessation 
of  the  rale  of  the  Fanariots  in  1821 
to  t}«e   coininencenient    of  the  late 
war.     From  1731,  the  first  yew  of 
the  Fanariot  sway,  a  national  govern- 
ment has  been  unknown  in  Moldo- 
Waliachia.     True,  that  in  1822  the 
h<>sp«.^laral  crowns  were  taken  from 
the    Greeks;    but,  instead  of  being 
handed  to  the  Roumans,  to   be  bj 
them  decerned,  in  conformity  with 
tiestiea,  to  the  most  worthy,  they 
were  given  by  the  Porte  to  Boyards 
of  its  selection.    The  year  1828  ar- 
rive^l,  and  these  were  replaced  by  two 
Ru^t-ian    generals;    for  Russia  hsd 
declared  war  upon  Tu^ey,  and  was 
in  military  occupation  of  the   pro- 
vinces, over    which    the    treaty  of 
Adrianople  gave  her  a  right  of  pro- 
tertivate.     From    that    date    until 
1851,  the  as^'irants  to  the  hospodar^s 
digr.ity   were  to  be  sought    in  the 
antechambers  of  the  Russian  gene- 
rals and  oonsulsw    General  Kisseleff 
was  chai^ged  to  organise  the  admin- 
istration of  Moldo-Wallachia,  and  it 
seems  genenJly  admitted,   even  by 
the  mo>t  anti'Rnssian,  that  he  did 
this  with  great  talent,  and  displayed 
bc»th  energy  and  integrity  during  bis 
five  years*  government  of  the  Princi- 
palities.    ^  Even  at  the  present  day," 
says  the  writer  now  before  us,  "  and 
whatever  the  suiTerings  that  Russian 
policy  has  inflicted  on  the  Roumans, 
there'  are  far  from  confounding  in 
one  common  sentiment  of  hatred  the 
nai  e   of    that  great  administrator, 
and  the  execrated  names  of  Messrs. 
Rtlckmann,  Datchkof^  &o.,  &c.    By 
actii>g  in  a  manner  as  conformable 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  to 
the  trM€  interests  of  Russian  policy, 
did  M.  de  Kisseleff  carry  out  the  views 
of  his  government  f   I  believe  that  he 
did  not^  and  in  proof  of  thb  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  sort  of  disgrace  in 
which  he  found  himself  dnring  the 
whole  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.'* 
In  1834  the  Boyard  Alexander  Gbica 
(the    present    Caimacan)   succeeded 
Ki:^^  in  the  government  of  Wal- 
laebia,  and  Mich^  Stourza  (a  name 
odkMs  and  infiuuoos  in  Rouman  ears) 
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obtained  that  of  Moldavia.  Ghioa 
vas  weak,  incapable,  and  snrrounded 
by  robbers ;  the  corrnption  and  rapa- 
city of  Stoprza  are  to  this  day  pro- 
yerbial  in' the  Principalities.  *^In 
sach  hands,  the  administrative  ma- 
chine created  by  Kidseleff,  and  which 
had  worked  so  well  under  him,  gave 
but  negative  results.  It  must  also 
be  said  that  the  Russian  consols, 
with  an  object  easy  to  understand, 
did  their  ntmost  to  impede  its  action. 
The  idea  of  Russia  has  always  been 
to  take  advantage  of  the  superiority 
of  Kiaseleff's  administration  over  that 
of  his  indigenous  successors,  to  con- 
vince Europe  of  Rouman  incapacity 
for  self-government;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  contributed  to  render 
the  Roumans  snflSciently  unhappy  to 
make  them  regret  Rn$eian  domina- 
tioD.'^  Ghioa  seems  to  have  been 
weak  and  obstinate  rather  than  him- 
self positively  bad,  bat  he  allowed  his 
leladves  to  plunder  the  country.  After 
«ght  years'  rale  the  General  Assembly 
of  Wallachia  drew  up  an  address  de- 
picting the  state  of  that  principality 
—robbery  and  injustice  exercised  in 
the  face  of  day,  the  people  wretched 
beyond  description,  and  a  revolution 
in  perspective.  Russia  had  waited 
only  fur  this.  She  ordered  her  am- 
ha^lor  at  Constantinople  to  de- 
mand Ghica^s  dismissal.  The  Turks, 
always  well  pleased  at  changes  of  hos- 
podars,  which  are  a  source  of  bribes 
and  hahihuh^  made  no  objection,  and 
Ghica  was  removed  from  his  post, 
the  finnan  of  dismissal  declaring  him 
faitliless  and  dishonest,  and  passing 
the  severest  censure  on  the  man 
vhom,  a  few  years  later,  the  Porte 
again  phiced  at  the  head  of  his  native 
province.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  if,  daring  his  second  term 
of  power,  he  has  given  even  better 
grounds  for  such  censure  than  during 
bis  first  Bibesoo  succeeded  Ghica 
Bs  hospodar,  and  exceeded  him  in 
misgovemment.  He  was  devoted  to 
Russia,  to  which  power  he  owed  his 
DomiDation.  Relying  on  the  support 
of  RoBsian  bayonets  in  case  of  need, 
he  did  not  fear  to  drive  the  Walla- 
chians  to  extremity  by  his  tyranny  and 
exactions.  But  he  erred  in  his  calcu- 
lation. In  June,  1848,  the  country 
nee  against  him,  and  before  the 
BoBBiaQs  oould  oome,  he  was  com- 


pelled to  take  refuge  on  Austrian 
territory.  In  Moldavia,  Stourza  was 
more  fortunate.  An  attempted  move- 
ment there  was  promptly  and  violent- 
ly suppressed.  Stourza^s  immense 
wealth,  amassed  by  extortion  and  in- 
iquity, had  made  him  powerful  friends 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople. 
At  Bucharest  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  installed,  to  cries  of  *^  Down 
with  the  Russian  protectorate!"  and 
"  Yite  U  Sultan  /"  The  insurrection 
was  not  against  Turkey,  but  ag^nst 
that  secret  Russian  influence  to  which 
the  Wallachians  were  sufiSciently 
dear-sighted  to  trace  all  their  sufiEer- 
ings.  At  first,  Turkey  recognised  the 
provisional  government,  and  invited 
the  foreign  consuls  to  do  the  same, 
which  all  did  except  the  Russian 
agenl^  who  left  Bucharest.  "Yon 
promised  to  protect  us,  and  it  is 
against  you  only  that  we  now  need 
protection,"  were  the  last  words  he 
heard  before  his  departure.  A  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  to  be  convoked, 
the  country  was  regaining  its  tran- 
quillity ;  but  the  new  government,  un- 
practical and  over-confident,  wasted 
its  time,  and  lost  its  opportunity.  The 
finances  remained  in  the  state  in  which 
Bibesoo  had  left  them ;  thousands  of 
Wallachian  volunteers  .  returned  to 
their  homes ;  twenty  thousand  Turks 
were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
encamp  at  the  gates  of  Bucharest; 
Fuad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commission- 
er with  this  force,  was  prodigal  of 
promisee  and  friendly  demonstrations. 
One  day  he  invited  the  provisional 
government  and  all  the  chief  men  of 
Bucharest  to  his  tent,  to  receive  an 
important  communication.  They  had 
hftrdly  entered  the  camp  when  thev 
were  surrounded  by  troope  and  artil- 
lery. The  Turks  poured  into  the  city, 
and  passed  the  night  in  plunder,  blood- 
shed, and  outrage.  We  will  let  the 
Rouman  writer  speak. 

"  A  great  nimiber  (Joule)  q{  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  wer# 
killed.  A  week  previously,  au  order 
of  the  triumvirate  had  sent  away,  to 
a  distanoe  of  thirty  leagues,  the 
whole  garrison  of  the  city,  consist- 
ting  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery.  There  remained  in  the 
capital  but  two  hundred  firemen 
{pompiers).     Ten    thousand    Turks 
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bravely  attacked  this  handfal  of  meo. 
The  Wallachians  defended  themselyes 
with  the  oonrage  of  despair  and  of 
indignation,  and  foaght  till  they 
were  all  killed.  Omer  Pasha,  who 
oomraanded  the  Tarkish  army,  slept 
that  night  on  thejUld  ofhattle.  It 
was  not  nntil  the  next  day  that  he 
ordered  the  oocnpation  of  the  bar- 
racks of  St.  G^rge,  in  front  of  which 
the  fighting  had  taken  place.  His 
troops  there  fonnd  a  solitary  Walla- 
ohian  sentinel.  He  was  on  guard  over 
the  colours,  and  as  no  relief  had 
come,  he  had  remained  there  twelve 
hours.  After  seeing  all  his  comrades 
fall,  he  had  the  whole  night  to  escape 
in ;  bat  this  noble  soldier  would  not 
abandon  his  post  before  the  enemy. 
Such  heroism  and  self-devotion 
ahould  have  fonnd  fiftvour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  eonqueron.  The  Wallachian 
sentinel  was  dragged  into  the  middle 
of  the  court,  and  there  shot" 

We  well  remember  to  have  heard 
this  anecdote  from  various  persons, 
two  years  ago  at  Bucharest,  and  to 
have  visited  the  spot  where  the  two 
hundred  gallant  firemen  made  their 
brilliant  and  desperate  defence.  The 
Hoomans  have  a  high  opinion  of  their 
own  military  capacity,  and  there  is 
no  reason,  that  we  are  aware  of,  for 
believing  it  to  be  ill-founded.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  on  various  occa- 
sions during  the  late  Austrian  occu- 
pation, brawls  and  skirmishes  occur- 
red between  parties  of  Bonmans  and 
Anstrians,  and  that  the  former,  ex- 
cept when,  as  at  Buses,  in  June  1856, 
the  odds  against  them  were  over- 
whehning,  usually  had  the  advan- 
tage. It  is  probable  that,  well  oflicer- 
ed,  the  Moldo-Wallachs  would  make 
ezecellent  trooi)8.  The  author  of  the 
"  Letters "  is  evidently  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this,  and  his  opinion, 
as  tliat  of  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  his  countrymen,  and  who  has 
himself  seen  hard  fighting  in  a  for- 
eign land,  merits  due  weight.  ^^  Sup- 
posing," he  says,  in  his  Chapter  on 
the  Future  of  the  Principalities,  ^^  that 
in  1848  and  1^53  the  Roumans,  in- 
stead of  relying  on  a  Suzerain  impo- 
tent to  protect  them,  had  been  able 
to  rely  upon  themselves,  the  Russian 
army  would  have  lost  thirty  thousand 
men  before  reaching  Bucharest;  per- 
haps  even  it  would  have  thought 


twice  before  croBSing  the  Proth.  The 
more  Turkey  feels  herself  feeble  in- 
ternally, the  more  ought  she  to  for- 
tify her  frontiers.  When  an  army 
has  been  decimated,  itT  no  longer 
awaits  the  enemy  in  the  field;  it 
seeks  the  shelter  of  intrenchmento. 
Where  could  be  found  a  better  ob- 
stacle to  the  encroachments  of  Sla- 
vonic power  than  five  millions  of 
Latins,  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  Turkey?  And 
it  is  Turkey  herself,  and  it  is  Austria, 
who  wish  to  sever  this  dyke,  thrown 
by  Providence  before  the  flood  of 
Slavonianisni  I" 

Whilst  allowing  a  due  margin  for 
the  patriotic  partiality  of  wtiich  a 
Rouman  writer  may  mid  it  difiSonlt, 
even  whilst  earnestly  seeking  the 
truth,  entirely  to  divest  himself,  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  a 
well-drilled,  well- commanded  army 
of  fifty  thousand  Moldo-Wallachians 
would  form  a  highly  valuable  ad- 
vanced guard  for  Turkey  against  her 
dangerous  northern  neighbour.  And 
Moldo-Wallachia,  which  has  nearly 
as  large  a  population  as  the  Sardin- 
ian States,  and  immense  resources  in 
its  rich  soil  (as  yet  but  vexy  partially 
cutivated),  would,  under  a  good 
government,  and  if  delivered  trom 
exactions,  have  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining such  a  force.  But  to  return 
to  the  pamphlet:  ^^To  the  sound  of 
the  musketry,"  says  the  writer,  "  the 
Ottoman  commissioner  proclaimed 
the  dissolution  of  the  provii»ional 
government,  and,  desiring  M.  Oon- 
etantine  Cantacnzene  to  step  forward, 
he  proclaimed  him  Caimacan  of  Wal- 
laohia,  in  the  same  tone  that  CiUigula 
doubtless  adopted  when  he  named 
his  horse  consul."  Cantacuzene, 
notorious  for  his  cupidity  and  un- 
scrupulousuess,  had  but  a  short 
reign.  A  few  months  later  Stirbey 
replaced  him,  and  Gregory  Ghica 
was  appointed  to  the  hos{>odarship 
of  Moldavia.  Tliese  nominations 
were  agreed  upon  by  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  Stirbey  is  a  brother  of  the 
ex-hospodar  Bibesco.  The}^  are  men 
of  low  extraction.  Bibesco  owed 
his  fortune  and  position  to  his  wife, 
who  was  of  wealthy  and  noble  £unily ; 
his  brother  changed  his  name  for  that 
of  a  boyard  who  adopted  him,  and 
left  him  his  fortune.    Stirbey  was 
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t  pet  candidate  of  the  Russian  am-' 
bassador  at  Constantinople.  "The 
Turks  would  have  preferred  to  him 
a  man  leas  openly  devoted  to  the 
Czar;  hnt  some  sixty  thousand 
docats,  jtidieiausly  distributed,  tri- 
nmphed  over  their  scruples."  Sdrbey 
served  Rnssia  faithfully  until  he  saw 
fortune  going  against  her;  then  he 
became  the  servile  tool  of  Austria. 
Those  who  were  at  Bucharest  dur- 
ing his  hospodarship,  and  especially 
during  its  latter  portion,  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  fall,  will  fully  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  following  bitter  pas- 
sage: "Corrupt  and  corrupting,  in- 
satiable and  vindictive,  devoid  of 
e?ery  sentiment  of  shame  and  of 
patriotism,  Prince  Stirbey  beheld  his 
powers  expire  amidst  the  hatred  and 
ooDtempt  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
A  worthy  emulator  of  Michael 
8tourza,  like  him  he  acquired,  in  a 
few  years*  reign,  and  by  identical 
means,  a  colossal  fortune  and  an 
odious  name.**  Gregory  Gbica,  in 
Moldavia,  was  boniest,  but  feeble. 
He  did  his  utmost  for  his  coun- 
try, and  lefb  power  poor,  but  beloved 
and  esteemed.  The  author  of  the 
** Letters"  thus  sums  up  the  history 
of  the  hospodars  since  1884 :  "The 
reign  of  Alexander  Ghica  was  that 
of  ineptitude  and  disorder ;  the  reign 
of  Bibesco,  of  immorality  and  vio- 
leoce ;  that  of  Stirbey  was  an  era  of 
degradation  and  corruption ;  the 
reign  of  Stourza  was  shameles  pil- 
lage, skilfully  organised;  aud  that 
of  Gregory  Ghica,  the  reign  of  weak- 
ness and  good  intentions.  Of  all 
these  men,  cme  only  is  dead — it  is  the 
last;  one  only  is  worthy  of  regret — it 
is  also  the  last.  Of  the  four  others, 
Alexander  Ghica,  the  present  Caima- 
can  of  Walltichia,  is  the  least  hated ; 
and  it  is  he  w^hom  the  Wallaohians 
will  prefer,  if— which  Heaven  avert! 
—they  be  condemned  to  choose  a 
inler  amongst  the  men  of  the  past" 

Persons  who  have  not  been  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  and  who  have  not 
acquired,  by  reading  and  inquiry,  a 
correct  notion  of  the  abuses  and  oor- 
raptaon  there  too  general,  will  per- 
haps tax  the  author  of  these  *^  Letters  " 
ivith  exaggeration  in  some  of  the 
ttrange  details  he  gives  of  what  has 
oocarred,  and  still  occurs,  in  his  own 
country.    The  charge  would  be  an- 


founded.  From  onr  own  recdko- 
tion,  and  on  incontestable  evidence, 
we  could  add,  to,  the  many  flagrant 
instances- he  mentions — to  the  shame- 
less iniquities  he  chronicles^-numer- 
oos  traits  and  incidents  well  vouched 
for  in  the  countries  where  they  oc- 
curred, which  place  in  the  strongest 
light  the  scandalous  evil-doings  of 
the  men  who,  by  intrigue  and  bri- 
b«7,  and  in  virtne  of  foreign  influ- 
ences, have  in  turn  been  placed  over 
the  luckless  Principalities.  One  hos- 
podar,  not  content  with  the  enor- 
moQS  sams  his  position  enabled  him 
to  appropriate,  went  so  far  as  to  be 
a  sleeping  partner  with  a  notorious 
band  of  brigands.  This  might  be 
difficult  to  prove,  but  it  is  not 
doubted  in  the  province  he  governed; 
and  even  that  such  a  suspicion 
should  attach  to  him,  suflioes  to  show 
the  reputation  he  had  won.  The 
same  man,  when  leaving  the  country, 
appropriated,  on  his  way  from  his 
capital  to  the  frontier,  the  parish- 
funds  of  every  place  he  passed 
through.  A  somewhat  similar  trait 
is  recorded  in  the  book  before  us  of 
an  ex-hospodar.  ^^  Dismissed,  and 
flying  from  the  legitimate  resent- 
ment of  the  Moldavians,  he  provided 
hinL^elf^  before  departing  for  a  foreign 
country,  with  a  bundle  of  blank  pa- 
tents of  nobility,  which  he  sold  on 
the  road  to  persons  who  bad  not  yet 
heard  of  his  disgrace."  Stirbey  w^as 
a  traitor  par  excellence.  He  began 
by  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Sal- 
tan, which  enjoined  him  to  retire 
on  the  approach  of  the  Russians. 
-Dismissed,  nevertheless,  by  the 
Kussians,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
returned  with  the  Austrian  army, 
during  whose  occupation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities he  gave  Austria  most  un- 
equivocal proo&  of  his  devotion. 
"  Nearly  two  hundred  murders  of  in- 
offensive inliabitants,  committed  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  remained  unpun- 
ished. Far  from  demanding  jasticO| 
he  dismissed  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior for  having  communicated  to  a 
foreign  consul  the  official  list  of  these 
assassinations."  This  reminds  us  <^ 
a  stinging  retort  made  ^if  we  mistake 
not)  by  the  same  minister  whom 
Stirbey  thus  dismissed,  to  Coronini, 
commanding  in  chief  the  Austrian 
army  of  occupation.    The  minister, 
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having  complained  to  the  general  of 
some  cruel  ootrages  (at  that  time  of 
almost  daily  occurrence)  perpetrated 
by  soldiers  on  peasant^  Coronini  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  if  he  were 
to  shoot  his  brave  fellows  whenever 
a  sabre-cut  or  bayonet-thrust  was 
given  to  a  peasant,  he  should  lose 
some  of  his  best  soldiers.  **True, 
General,"  was  the  response;  "there 
are  so  many  assassins  in  your  arn(^, 
that  if  you  were  to  shoot  every  one 
of  them,  you  might  find  yourself 
without  any  army  at  all." 

After  sketching  the  hospodars, 
certainly  in  no  tender  tints*or  sub- 
dued colouring,  the  writer  passes  to 
the  boyards,  in  speaking  of  whom  he 
abates  nothing  of  his  severity.  His 
incisive  style  qualifies  him  well  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken.  There 
is  no  lack  of  spirit  and  pungency  in 
his  paees,  and  his  satiricid  verve  fre- 
quently flashes  out  He  writes  with 
the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  and  considers 
that  it  has  been  ill-used,  gulled,  and 
sacrificed.  He  does  not  put  on 
gloves,  as  the  French  say,  to  handle 
tiiose  political  men,  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  whom  he  believes  to 
have  betrayed  or  behaved  ill  to 
Moldo-Wallachia.  And  if  he  does 
not  sweepingly  condemn  classes, 
neither  does  he  shrink  from  exhibit- 
ing the  vices  even  of  that  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  great  boyards,  with 
their  privileges,  their  prodigality, 
their  egotism,  their  contempt  and 
neglect  of  their  unfortunate  peasants, 
who  are  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Greek  and  Jew  farmers  or 
middlemen,  receive  at  his  hands  no 
better  treatment  than  they  deserve. 
"We  may  as  well  ascertain  the  exact 
value  of  the  word  boyard,  which, 
although  familiar,  is  not  very  intel- 
ligible to  many  European  ears. 

"The  Boyarie  is  a  personal,  not 
an  hereditary  nobility.  It  is  con- 
ferred by  the  prince  (hospodar),  with 
one  of  the  twelve  titles  pertaining 
to  it.  It  is  divided  into  the  great 
and  little  boyarie.  To  attain  the 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  pa^^s  through 
the  second.  The  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  great  boyarie  are— to 
furnish  candidates  for  the  hospodar- 
al  throne;  to  elect  the  prince,  the 
metropolitan  archbishop,  the  bishops, 


the  deputies  of  the  great  boyarie,  and 
the  sub-prefects  ;  to  send  twenty  de- 
puties to  the  ordinary  general  as- 
sembly, and  fifty  to  the  extraordi- 
nary assemblies,  and  to  assist,  more- 
over, as  eligible,  at  the  elections  for 
the  districts  made  by  the  little 
boyards  and  the  sons  of  boyards ;  to 
be  exempt  from  arrest,  except  by  de- 
cree of  the  prince;  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers ;  eligibility  to  the  offices 
of  minister  and  of  member  of  the 
high  court  of  justice.  The  little 
boyards  have  the  right  to  share,  as 
deputies  for  districts,  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  chamber,  in  the 
election  of  the  prince,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  deputies,  and,  as  pro- 
prietors, in  those  of  the  sub-prefects. 
They  are  eligible  to  public  oflSce  as 
high  as  that  of  director  of  a  ministry. 
Both  classes  of  Boyards  are  exempt 
from  all  taxation,  from  military  ser- 
vice, and  from  corporal  or  other  de- 
grading punishment" 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a 
handsome  list  of  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions. That  from  taxation  is 
shared  by  some  other  classe;^,  not 
noble,  who  have  either  inherited  or 
purchased  it.  It  is  to  be  bought  at 
various  prices,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  crying  injustice  of 
such  exemptions  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  nor  the  corruption  and  brib- 
ery to  which  it  of  course  gives 
rise.  In  Wallaohia,  whose  popula- 
tion is  2,500,000,  little  more  tlian 
1,700,000  persons  pay  taxes;  and 
the  exempt  are  the  wealthiest  classes. 
One  forms  but  a  poor  idea  of  au 
aristocracy  and  middle  class  which 
thus  throws  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  taxation  on  those  comparatively 
needy.  But  this  is  but  one  of  many 
abuses.  From  various  parts  of  the 
present  pamphlet  we  glean  abundant 
evidence  of  the  egotism  and  corrnpt- 
ness  of  the  higher  orders  of  Moldo- 
Wallachians.  The  author  defines  the 
boyarie  as  a  bureaucrative  privilegiee. 
The  institution  is  equivalent  to  .the 
Russian  tchinUy  and  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  it  was  preserved  in  Kissel- 
eff's  organic  regulations,  Also^"  be- 
cause it  has  always  been,  in  the  hands 
of  government,  the  current  coin  of 
corruption."  The  prince,  we  leam, 
can  convert  his  groom,  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  years,  into  a  great  boyard. 
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A  person  wbo  had  been  the  valet-de- 
chambre  of  a  Wallachian  gentleman, 
pose,  under  Stirbey,  by  Russian  pro- 
tecdoQ,  to  be  great  boyard  and 
minister.  All  the  present  Caimacan^s 
old  fiM)tmen  are  little  boyards.  "  Be- 
sides the  boyarie,  or  official  nobility, 
an  aristocracy  of  fact  and  of  tradition 
eiist^  enjoying  no  legal  privilege, 
bat  whose  origin  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  most  brilliant  pages  of  the  Rou- 
man  annals.  Those  who,  belonging 
to  the  category,  respect  themselves, 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  ac- 
cept a  rank  in  the  boyarie.  Of  the 
400  familiee  that  compose  the  great 
boyarie  of  the  two  Principalities, 
hardly  fifty  belong  to  the  historical 
aristocracy.  The  nobility  or  ennohU' 
mnt  of  the  others  dates  from  ten, 
twenty,  or  at  most  forty  years  back." 
The  writer  insists  strongly  on  the 
difference  between  a  boyarie  and  an 
aristocracy,  which  have  been  com- 
monly confounded  by  foreigners.  If 
this  confusion  be  permitted,  one  may 
seek  in. vain  for  a  middle  class  in 
Moldo-Wallachia.  In  Wallachia  there 
are  3000  families  of  boyards,  great 
and  small,  but  of  these  2900  are,  so- 
cially speaking,  bourgeois,  or  persons 
of  tlie  middle  class.  In  Moldavia, 
which  is  smaller  than  Wallachia,  there 
are  twice  as  many  boyards,  and  the 
pre:jent  Caimacan,  Yogorides,  con- 
tinues to  make  them. 

Wbikt  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of 
the  **  Letters,"  and  of  our  own  recol- 
lections, to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  profound  selfishness,  shameless 
venality,  and  continual  intrigues  of 
that  influential  class  in  the  Principa- 
lities from  which  the  hospodars  are 
chosen,  we  are  naturally  led  to  Uie 
condition  of  the  unhappy  Rouman 
peasantry.  The  18th  and  14th  chap- 
ters give  a  clear  and  animated  picture 
of  the  legal  position  of  the  peasant, 
and  of  his  real  one.  We  shall  not 
dwell  long  upon  them,  because  much 
of  the  information  they  contain  was 
given,  in  substance,  in  a  former 
paper  in  this  Magazine.*  The  peas- 
ants* sufferings  date  from  1731,  at 
which  period  the  boyards,   seduced 


by  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  the 
Fanariot  court,  ceased  to  inhabit  and 
to  cultivate  their  own  estates,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 
In  the  words  of  St.  Marc  Grerardin, 
^^  those  who  were  manters  in  their 
castles  became  valets  at  the  court." 
The  custom  of  farming  property  then 
grew  general,  and  all  intercourse 
between  proprietors  and  peasants 
oei^d.  Libten  to  the  consequences, 
as  witnessed  at  the  present  day.  *^  The 
best  farmers"  (and  remember  that  it 
is  a  Wallachian  landed  proprietor 
who  writes  this,  and  who  writes  of 
what  he  has  seen)  *^  are  tliose  who 
exact  only  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  they  are  entitled  to.  Bad 
ones  exact  two  hundred  days  of 
labour  instead  of  twenty-two,t  and 
occasionally  beat  a  peasant  to  death. 
When  things  are  carried  as  far  as  this, 
and  a  complaint  is  lodged,  the  mur- 
derer gets  oflf  by  paying  a  heavy  sum. 
But  as  long  as  a  farmer  contents 
himself  with  beating  his  peasants 
moderately,  everything  is  arranged 
between  him  and  the  sub- prefect. 
Instances  of  murder  are  not  uncom- 
mon. I  saw  recently,  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  two  reports  establish- 
ing such  facts."  The  sub-prefect  is 
the  curse  of  the  peasant.  He  is 
usually  either  the  former  domestic  of 
some  great  boyard,  or  a  ruined  small 
proprietor  desirous  to  reconstruct  his 
fortune.  Three  candidates  are  elected ; 
the  hospodar  selects  from  the  three 
the  one  who  offers  most  money. 
Under  Stirbey,  we  learn  from  this 
pamphlet,  the  market  price  rose  to 
6000  francs.  The  salary  is  140  francs 
a-month,  on  which  the  sub-prefeot 
has  to  keep  himself,  his  family,  a  car- 
riage and  four  horses,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  ofQce  and  the  salary 
of  his  employes.  It  is  clear  that  in 
Moldo- Wallachia  a  man,  to  be  a  sub- 
prefect,  must  either  be  very  rich,  or  a 
great  robber.  The  farmers  pay  him 
black  mail  for  liberty  to  grind  and 
beat  their  peasants.  The  peasants 
seek  to  conciliate  him  by  such  pre- 
sents as  their  poverty  permits;  and 
when  they   take    the    great  liberty      ^ 


•  Blackwood*8  Magazine,  Feb.  1867. 

t  The  legal  return  to  the  proprietor  for  the  lands  he  grants  to  the  peasant, 
^d  whose  quantity  is  fixed  by  law,  is  twenty-two  days  of  labour  per  annum,  a 
tithe  of  the  corn,  and  a  fifth  of  the  hay. 
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of  presenting  a  petition  to  liim,  they 
invariably  accompany  it  with  a  gin 
*^perhaps  a  pair  of  fowls,  perhaps  a 
calf.  From  a  less  authentic  and 
trnstworthy  source,  the  following 
trait  would  be  incredible : — 

"  If  it  be  a  calf  that  is  offered  to 
him  (when  proceeding  on  hid  rounds 
through  his  district),  the  sub- prefect 
points  out  the  impossibility  of  cj^rry- 
ing  it  away  with  him,  and  says  to-the 
petitioner,  ^Keep  it^  The  peasant 
goes  away  joyful,  and  rather  sur- 
prised at  such  disinterestedness.  He 
sells  the  calf,  or  thj  calf  dies,  and  he 
thinks  no  more  about  it.  But,  two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  he  is  ap-" 
plied  to  f4)r  the  aforesaid  calf,  Itft  in 
AW  eare,  and  which  ^  must  have 
grown  into  an  ox.^  Kemonstrance  is 
unavailing ;  the  unlucky  peasant  has 
to  give  his  best  ox.  This  scene  is  re- 
peated four  or  five  times  in  every 
village:  and  there  are  sub  prefects 
who  have  acquired  by  this  means 
magnificent  herds  of  cattle.'* 

Kot  only  the  sub- prefects,  but  the 
great  migority  of  all  the  Moldo-Wal- 
laohian  functionaries,  are  corrupt  in 
the  highest  degree.  "At  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  tiie  whole  number," 
says  the  author  of  tlie  "  Letters," 
^^and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction." 
Bribery  and  extortion  are  the  univer- 
sal rule.  This  arises  in  great  part 
from  the  wretched  salaries  given  to 
public  servants.  A  judge  gets  180 
francs  a-nionth  ;  a  [)refect  receives 
800,  and  cannot  8f)end  le^s  than  8000. 
The  bad  example  is  set  by  the  very 
highest  in  the  land — by  the  hospodar 
himself  and  his  ministers.  The  most 
barefaced  peculations  and  downright 
theft  are  left  unpunisheil.  When  the 
Bu^ian  army  retired  from  the  Prin- 
oipalities,  the  prefect  of  Jalomitza  ac- 
ootnpanied  it,  and  took  with  him  the 
funds  of  his  district.,  amounting  to 
80,000  francs.  In  Russia  he  received 
rank  and  decorations.  The  war  over, 
he  returned  to  Bucharest.  Ko  ac- 
count was  ever  demanded  of  him. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. There  are,  however,  it 
appears,  some  honest  prefects.  In 
Wallaohia,  we  are  told,  there  are 
seven  out  of  seventeen,  hut  all  the 
sub-prefects  rob.  ^^  What  can  the 
most  honest  prefect  do  against  a  sys- 
tem of  pillage,  having  the  hoepooar 


for  the  summit,  and  the  gendarme  for 
the  base?"  In  the  present  state  ci 
things,  our  author  assures  us,  none 
but  rich  and  extraordinarily  virtuous 
persons  can  long  resist  the  temptation, 
and  preserve  clean  hands.  He  ex- 
presses his  wonder  that  there  should 
be  so  large  a  proportion  of  honest 
functionaries  as  twenty-five  in  a 
hundred,  and  considers  this  a  proof 
that  honesty,  with  certain  men,  is  an 
incurable  chronic  affection.  No  pre- 
vious mi-conduct,  or  even  infamy, 
disqualifies  for  high  office  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nnscrupulous  Koumon  satraps 
of  the  Porte.  Alexander  Ghioa  had 
no  sooner  .assumed  the  powers  of 
caimacan,  than  he  made  appoint- 
ments which  at  once  disguste<I  and 
drove  from  his  side  all  the  respectable 
men  of  his  party.  He  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  surrounding  himt^lf  with 
persons  whom  public  opinion  had 
long  since  condemned  and  branded. 
And  public  opinion,  indignant,  ex- 
tended its  scorn  and  cen&ure  to  him- 
self. **  The  old  man  did  not  hesitate 
to  strip  himself  of  a  popularity  which 
would  have  adorned  his  tomb." 
Amongst  the  highest  ap|>ointments 
he  had  to  bestow,  we  are  told  of  that 
of  a  Greek,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  puni^ohment  for  embezzlenit- nt ;  of 
a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  his  tather-in- 
law,  and  who  was  pardoned  only  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  be  suspended 
from  it  by  the  tthoulders  for  an  hour; 
of  an  oflicer  who  had  been  broken  for 
theft ;  of  sub-prefects  who  hati  under- 
gone three  years^  ]m[)risonment  for 
the  same  crime,  &c.,  &o.  '  With  this 
acute  writer's  picture  of  the  Rounian 
public  servant,  we  will  conclude  this 
sketohy  ex[H)8ition,  founded  chiefly  on 
the  pamphlet  befora  us,  of  the  moral, 
or  rather  immoral,  condition  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  under  the  present  system 
and  rulers. 

^^  The  type  of  the  Rouman  bureau- 
crat is  a  functionary  serving,  for  forty 
years  past,  with  the  same  zeal  and 
the  same  profits,  ail  the  governments, 
Greek,  Russian,  or  indigenous,  that 
have  passed  in  procet^ion  over  him. 
The  various  armies  of  occnpatioD, 
which  ruined  and  demorali^  his 
country,  enriched  Aff»^  and  placed 
around  his  neck  a  collar  of  foreign 
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decorations.  Inured  to  business, 
sldlfa),  active,  and  in  most  cases 
risen  from  very  low,  he  ends  by  be- 
coming gTMnd  boyard  and  minister. 
Whilst  tliose  who  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps style  him  ExeeVeiicy^  the 
people  oast  in  his  face  the  epithet  of 
Tekohoi^  a  word  they  have  created 
to  sti^nat^se  infamy  and  bat<eness. 
T^hn  is  untranslatable;  it  means 
ukiet^  pied  plat^  l^che^  parvenu,  all 
eoinbined.  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
there  is  probably  no  word  ec)aivalent 
to  it,  because  tbere  is  not  another 
nation  that  has  saftered  so  mnoh 
from  the  baseness  and  vileness  of  its 
ruler>." 

One  question  will  natnrally  sug- 
gest itself  to  whomsoever  has  read 
the  foregoing  pages.  In  a  country 
where  the  lower  classes  are  noto- 
rionsly  ignorant,  and  where  the 
greater  portion  of  the  higher  ones  are, 
upon  your  own  showing,  profoundly 
venal  and  unpatriotic,  where  will 
you  find  the  materials  for  an  hon^t 
administration?  You  ask  the  union 
of  the  provinces  under  one  hereditary 
priooe,  who  is  to  rule  constitution- 
ally: in  short,  you  aspire  to  make  of 
Boiimania  an  eastern  Piedmont  or 
Belgium,  under  the  mzerainte  of 
Turkey,  but  restricting  the  Porte  to 
the  rights  conferred  by  that  sueer- 
a«Af^— rights  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  have  hitherto  been  frequently 
and  grossly  abused.  But,  although 
we  at  once  allow  that  you  have  much 
esQse  for  complaint,  that  you  have 
been  oppressed  and  plundered,  prey- 
ed upon  by  those  who  should  have 
protected  you,  despoiled  and  exhaust- 
ed by  Turk,  Russian,  and  Austrian, 
we  may  ask  whether  you  really  think, 
afttf  the  admissions  and  statement 
you  have  made  with  regard  to  your 
countrymen,  that  the  country  is  fit 
to  walk  alone,  contains  the  elements 
of  a  good  administration,  and  would 
not  be  in  danger  of  becoming,  within 
ft  short  time,  were  your  demands 
complied  with,  a  pitiable  spectacle  of 
misrale  and  corruption,  an  arena  of 
intrigues  and  strife,  a  playground 
for  unscrapulons  adventurers,  and  a 
scandal  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  not  Bu^r  to  exist?  If  we 
rightly  interpret,  and  may  venture  to 
orjidense,  the  views  and  arguments 

to  be  found  in  several  chapters  of  the 


pamphlet,  we  can  state  in  small  com- 
pass its  author^s  reply.  He  main- 
tains that  there  exists  in  Moldo* 
Wallachia  a  sufficient  number  of 
hone}*t  men  to  lead  the  way  to  social 
reforms,  and  to  set  an  efficacious 
example,  lie  proposes  the  abolition 
of  the  absurd  system  of  boyanls,  the 
cancelling  of  all  these  ranks  or  tchinne 
(whioli  serve  merely  as  means  of 
corruption),  and  of  the  unjust  ex- 
emptions attached  to  them.  Wit- 
nessing the  incurable  venality  and 
selfishness  of  the  great  m^ority  of 
the  grand  hoyards,  he  looks  a  step 
lower  for  honesty,  and  believes  it 
might  there  be  found  united  with 
capacity.  There  are  unquestionably 
young  men  of  promise  in  ttie  Princi- 
palities, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  them  have  embraced  repub- 
lican and  even  socialist  ideas.  Not 
a  few  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  the 
great  boyards  themselves,  of  those 
men  who  have  grown  grey  in  politi- 
cal profligacy  and  villany,  display 
a  far  more  patriotic  spirit  than  their 
fathers.  Amongst  the  professional 
and  commercial  classes,  men  of  edu- 
cation and  practical  sense  might  be 
found.  But,  above  all,  the  Rouman 
writer  at'jures  the  great  Powers  to 
establish  such  an  order  of  things  in 
his  country  as  shall  enable  his  coun- 
trymen to  select  their  own  ruler,  and 
not  to  have  him  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  or  that  foreign  influence — 
exerted  often  from  motives  diame- 
trically^ opposed  to  the  welfare  of  Mol- 
do-Wallachia,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
purchased  by  the  gold  of  the  wealth- 
iest candidate.  In  that  country,  it 
has  always  been  from  the  summit  of 
the  social  pyramid  that  the  corrup- 
tion pn)ceeded,  spreading  downwards 
and  infecting  the  mass.  Qy  subser- 
viency to  alien  interests,  by  huge 
bribes  to  corrupt  ministers,  by  hah- 
shuh  unsparingly  distributed  to 
countless  officials  at  Stamboul,  that 
sink  of  official  corruption — by  every 
vile  and  costly  means,  in  shorty  that 
will  serve  his  turn,  the  hospodar  at- 
tains to  power.  But  it  is  not  merely 
for  the  honour  of  the  post  that  be 
has  wriggled  through  dirty  paths  to 
the  proud  eminence,  in  attaining 
which  he  has  befouled  himself  mo- 
rcdly  as  much  as  ever  did  physically 
the  climber  of  a  greasy  pole  at  an 
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English  fair.  He  must  get  back  his 
expenses;  he  mast  make  a  fortnne 
besides ;  he  must  also  have  plentiful 
funds  in  hand  to  make  head  against 
the  intrigues  of  his  disappointed  com- 
petitors. 80  he  at  once  commences 
an  organised  system  of  plunder,  ex- 
tortion, and  bribe-taking.  His  minis- 
ters assist  him,  and  follow  his  exam- 
ple—or if,  as  has  been  known  in  one 
or  two  cases  of  late  years,  they 
scruple  to  do  so,  they  are  not  long 
his  ministers.  The  lower  classes  of 
officials,  generally  ill  paid,  do  as  they 
see  their  betters  do.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, we  have  already  shown  how 
the  local  authorities  and  the  farmers 
are  leagued  together  to  rob  and  crush 
the  peasant ;  if  here  and  there  a  pre- 
fect would  gladly  do  justice,  he  finds 
it  scarcely  possible.  He  reports  a 
sub-prefect  to  the  minister ;  tiie  sub- 
prefect  has  friends  at  court,  whom  he 
has  duly  bought,  and  his  superior 
is  told  to  mind  his  own  business.  A 
public  fanctionary,  at  all  highly 
placed,  who  will  not  do  as  others  do, 
but  who  strives  to  do  his  duty,  had 
better  give  in  his  resignation,  and  it 
is  thus  that  the  obstinately  honest 
generally  end.  "  The  healthy  por- 
tion of  the  public  functionariea,^* 
says  the  author  of  the  "Letters," 
.  "  those  who  love  their  country,  and 
whose  hands  are  pure,  live  in  the 
fear  of  a  dismissal,  which  is  seldom 
long  in  coming,  or  vegetate  eternally 
in  subaltern  posts." 

The  second  of  the  two  chapters 
devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
san^y  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraphs  which  we  think  it  apro- 
pos to  quote  here,  as  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  grievances  of  the 
Principnlides,  and  on  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
more  enlightened  and  patriotic  por- 
tion of  their  inhabitants. 

"  Let  me  not  be  accused  of  colour- 
ing the  picture  too  highly  I  There 
are  many  other  iniquities  of  which  I 
have  said  nothing,  lest  I  should  ap- 
pear to  exaggerate  the  shameful 
vices  of  the  present  regime.  On 
whom  is  to  be  cast  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  On  the 
law  and  on  the  government?  But 
they  are  themselves  onl^  the  conse- 
quences of  a  cause  which  must  be 
Bought  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  which 


we  shall  find  in  the' political  situation 
of  the  Principalities. 

"  Under  the  Fanariot  regime,  the 
ruin  and  debasement  of  the^e  coun- 
tries was  the  aim  to  which  the  reign- 
ins:  princes  directed  all  their  efforts. 
Subsequently,  the  Russian  protector- 
ate, wishing  to  attain  the  same  end, 
employed  the  same  means.  The 
most  infamous  men  were  raised  to 
tlic  first  dignities  of  the  State ;  every 
private  vice  and  every  public  corrup- 
tion was  sure  to  find,  with  the  Rus- 
sian consul,  and,  consequently,  with 
the  Prince,  open  support  and  encour- 
agement. On  the  other  hand,  honest 
men  were  suspected,  and  no  perse- 
cution was  spared  them.  Had  one  of 
them  a  lawsuit !  He  was  certain  to 
lose  it.  Would  he  rescue  his  peasants 
from  the- rapine  of  the  fanners,  and 
establish  himself  on  his  estates  to 
cultivate  them  himself?  Forthwith 
he  was  accused  of  fomenting  troubles. 
Russia  only  did,  after  all,  what  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  four  years.  One  cannot  be  a 
Reschid,  a  Buol,  an  Aali — that  is  to 
say,  a  statesman  of  the  first  order— 
without  understanding  that,  to  re- 
duce the  Principalities  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Herzegovina  or  of 
Gallicia,  to  arrive  at  their  incorpora- 
tion^ it  does  not  do  to  reckon  on  the 
co-operation  of  honest  men. 

"  The  consequence  which  I  deduce 
from  all  that  precedes  is,  that  the 
best  laws  are  inefficacious  when  they 
are  not  applied ;  and  that,  applied  by 
a  hand  that  has  been  purchased,  they 
become  dangerous.  So  long  as  the 
Principalities  shall  be  bound  to  a 
political  regime  forged  by  their 
enemies,  it  will  be  useless,  and  even 
ridiculous,  to  alter  their  internal 
laws.  Messieun  lea  diphmates^  re- 
store the  Roumans  to  the  plenitude 
of  their  rights ;  restore  to  them  their 
autonomy;  let  them  give  themselves 
a  government  which  shall  be  neither 
Turkish,  nor  Russian,  nor  English,  nor 
French,  and,  above  all,  not  Austrian, 
but  which  shall  be  Rouman,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  know  as  well  as 
you,  if  not  better,  how  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  their  ills." 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the 
union  at  anything  like  the  length  at 
which  our  author  discusses  it;  we 
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ean  bat  place  upon  record  two  or 
three  salient  points  of  his  argoment. 
In  reply  to  a  common  objection  of 
the  imti-nnioDists,  he  aska  if  Rassia 
would    find    the    Principalities    an 
easier  prey  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pact well-organised  State,  containing 
5,000,000  of  free  inhabitants,  than  in 
their  present  mal-ad  ministered,   di- 
vided, and  rained  condition.    With 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,   which  it  has 
been  alleged  would  be  infringed  by 
the  union  of  the  Provinces,  he  in- 
qaires  whether  the  capitulations  by 
which  the  two  Pri  nci  palities  are  linked 
to  Turkey  be  still  in  force  or  not  ? 
If  tbey  be,  the  Sultan  has  no  right 
to  more  than  homage  and  tribute, 
which  can  be  paid  him  as  well  by 
oiie  State  as  by  two  small  ones.    If 
they  be  not,  what  title  has  Turkey 
to  interfere  at  all  with  Moldavia  and 
Wallaohia?      He  strenuously  denies 
that    the    Principalities,    if    fairly 
treated    by  Turkey,   would  in    the 
least  desire  to  cast  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  her.     "  They  perfectly  under- 
stand,^' he  says,  ^'that  as  long  as 
there  shall  be  a  Russia  and  an  Aus- 
tria which  covet  them,  they  must  re- 
main attached  to  Turkey.     To  say 
the  contrary,  is  to  calumniate  them. 
Have  tbey  not  given  abundant  proofs 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  Sultan  ?    With- 
out recalling  tJie  part  played  by  Mol- 
do- Wallaohia  in  1828,  and  its  energet- 
ic resistance  to  Greek-Russian  ideas, 
it  cannot  have  been  forgotten  that, 
in  1854,  when  Omar  Pasha  entered 
Bucharest,  addresses,  in  which  the 
Wallachians  asked  to  march  against 
the  Rnssians,  were  coyered,  in  two 
days,   with  innumerable  signatures, 
and  were  rejected  by  the  Allies.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  on  the  Danube,  the 
Wallachian  soldiers,  whom  their  chief 
had  basely  delivered  to  the  Russians, 
deserted  by  hundreds,  and  went  over 
to  the  Turks.    It  is  true  that  the 
latter,  as  ffenerous  enemies^  contented 
themselves  with  disarming  them,  and 
sending  them  to  their  homes,  where 
they  were  seized  and  shot  by  order 
of  the  Muscovite  generals." 

The  iuzeraineU  of  Turkey,  this 
author  observes,  restored  to  its  true 
nature,  and  circumscribed  in  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  will  in  no  way 
impede  the  moral  and  material  de- 


velopment of  the  Principalities,  Why, 
then,  should  they  seek  to  shake  off  a 
light  yoke,  when  they  have  so  long 
endured  one  that  crushed  them  ?  The 
second  point  of  the  political  pro- 
gramme voted  by  the  divans  was  a 
foreign  prince  over  the  united  Prin- 
cipalities. The  chiefs  of  the  national 
party  have  been  accused  of  want  of 
judgment  in  putting  forward  this 
pretension,  which  complicates  the 
question  of  the  union,  and  renders 
its  solution  doubly  difficult. 

^^In  the  eyes  of  the  powers  that 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,'^  said  M. 
de  Talleyrand  in  the  presence  of  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  "  the  foreign 
prince  is  a  graver  matter  than  the 
union  itself,  and  of  a  local  affair  you 
have  made  a  European  question."  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  masses,  the  public  feeling  on 
this  point,  was  so  strong,  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Unionist  party  had  ' 
scarcely  a  choice  but  to  yield.  The 
whole  country  was  unanimous.  Even 
Bibesoo  and  Stirbey,  deputies  to  the 
Wallachian  Divan,  and  who,  it  is 
well  known,  have  their  own  private 
hopes  for  the  future,  dared  not  op- 
pose the  tide,  and  voted  for  the  foreign 
prince.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  had  its  origin  in  the 
abominable  misgovernment  of  the 
native  prince.  The  foreign  prince, 
however,  is  not  made  a  sine  qua  non^ 
although  those  who  best  know  the 
Principalities,  believe  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  native  would  greaUy 
impair  the  chances  of  stability  of  the 
new  order  of  things. 

"  I  will  not  conclude  without  add- 
ing, that  the  Principalities  reckon, 
at  this  moment,  more  than  twenty 
earnest  pretenders  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  that  sixteen  of  these,  at 
least,  depend  upon  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  which  they  have  promised 
a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  To  win  the  favour 
of  the  powers  that  dispose  of  the  fate 
of  Moldo  Wallaohia,  there  is  no 
guilty  engagement  that  this  throng 
of  candidates  has  not  beforehand 
taken.  The  most  skilful  are  those 
who  promise  the  same  thing  to  two, 
and  even  to  three  different  cabinets. 
.  .  .  Would  you  know  their  titles 
to  the  productive  honour  they  seek  ? 
These  are,  an  ill-acquired  fortune,  a 
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deplorable  reputation,  and  tlie  good 
graces  of  some  consul  or  member  of 
ihe  Commission.  *  Who  will  be  your 
prince?'  it  was  lately  asked  of  a 
Wallachian.  *  He  wlio  shall  have  the 
largest  amount  of  money  and  vices  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreigner,* 
was  the  immediate  reply.  Where  is 
to  be  sought  a  remedy  for  all  these 
rivalries,  hatreds,  and  scandals,  un- 
less it  be  in  a  prince  who  has  always 
lived  far  away  from  them,  who  has 
no  engagement  with  our  parties  and 
our  corrupters — ^in  a  man  educated 
to  reign;  and  who,  on  arriving  at 
supreme  power,  should  not  oflfer  the 
spectacle  and  the  example  of  the  vices 
and  follies  of  a  parvenu .'" 

It  is  evident  that  the  Roumans 
would  have  no  con^dence  in  a  prince 
choFen  from  amongst  themselves; 
they  fear  lest  the  old  game  should  be 
played  again,  lest  gold  and  foreign 
influence  should  again  impose  upon 
them,  this  time  for  life,  some  Stirbey 
or  Stourza,  some  Bibesco  or  Alexan- 
der Ghica,  from  whom  they  could 
rid  themselves  only  by  a  revolution. 
Their  choice,  were  they  allowed  to 
make  it,  would  probably  fall  upon  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  But 
what  would  Austria,  and  Austria's 
IHerids,  say  to  that?  And  since  we 
have  referred  to  the  royal  family  of 
Sardinia,  we  will  say  a  few  words  of 
a  docnment,  very  favourable  to  Ron- 
man  aspirations,  and  proceeding  from 
a  source  that  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  entitled  to  high  consi- 
deration. We  speak  of  a  despatch 
which  first  obtained  publicity  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  foreign  newspaper  * — 
a  despatch  addressed  by  Count  Ca- 
millo  Oavour,  on  the  4th  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  to  the  Sardinian  charg6- 
d'affaires  in  London,  to  be  by  him 
communicated  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
In  it  the  distinguished  Piedmontese 
statesman  strongly  advocates  the 
union  of  the  Principalities,  and  ad- 
vances, in  support  of  the  project,  ar- 
guments, of  which  some,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  both  novel  and  forcible. 
Referring  first  to  the  opposition  of 
Turkey  to  that  project,  he  remarks 
that  the  Englisli  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AflSiirs,  who,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  had  shown  a 


favourable  disposition  towards  the 
proposed  union,  seemed,  according 
to  what  he  (Cavour)  learned  from 
Sir  James  Hudson,  to  have  changed 
his  mind,  and  to  be  disposer!  to 
espouse  the  views  of  the  Porte. 
He  considers  that  this  modification 
of  opinion  may  have  the  most 
serious  and  grievous  consequences, 
and  he  desires  to  convince  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  of  the  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
guments advanced  by  the  Porte.  He 
then  proceeds  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  union  under  two  points 
of  view — that  of  the  interests  of  the 
Principalities  themselves,  and  that  of 
the  interests  of  Turkey.  Without 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  whole  de- 
spatch, which  is  of  considerable 
length,  we  will  cite  some  of  its  prin- 
cipal and  most  striking  points. 
Count  Cavour  remarks  that  the  de- 
sire of  union  in  the  two  Principalities 
is  of  no  recent  growth ;  that  for  long 
past  they  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  testifying  it:  and  that  Turkey  her- 
self, when  endowing  Moldo-Walla- 
chia  twenty-five  years  ago  witli  the 
Organic  Regulations,  recognised  the 
principle,  in  Article  425,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  The  origin,  the  re- 
ligion, the  manners,  and  the  common 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Principalities,  as  well  as  their 
common  wants,  are  snflScient  elements 
of  a  closer  union,  which  hitherto  has 
been  prevented  and  delayed  only  by 
circumstances;  but  the  advantages 
that  will  arise  from  the  union  of  the 
two  populations  cannot  be  pat  in 
doubt.  Thus,  the  commencement  of 
that  union  is  established  in  this 
Bigl^ment^j  an  administrative  con- 
formity in  the  government  of  the  two 
countries."  This  is  clear  enough; 
but  Turkey  would  perhaps  explain 
its  discordance  with  her  present 
policy  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
JRegiement  was  drawn  up  by  Russian 
hands,  and  promulgated  during  a 
Russian  occupation.  "  Austria,"  says 
Count  Cavour,  "has  long  had  her 
eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lower  Danube.  Let  it  be  remem- 
liered  that  she  has  already  contrived 
jto  render  herself  mistress  of  three 
millions  of  Roumans  inhabiting  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Banat,  and  Bukovina.  Is 
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it  credible  tbat  two  littb  states, 
rendered  more  feeble  by  separation, 
will  be  able  to  resist  theambidoos 
and  encroaching  policy  of  Austria  ? 
The  inflaence  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet 
will  produce  in  the  Principalities,  at 
Bucharest  especially,  effects  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  see  produced 
in  the  secondary  states  of  Italy. 
Separation  can  but  aggravate  the 
state  or  the  Principalities,  by  causing 
a  profound  irritation,  and  wounding 
all  the  instincts  of  the  population. 
It  will  render  necessary  a  despotic 
and  violent  govermuent,  which,  to 
maintain  itself,  will  be  obliged  con- 
tinually to  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
tervenUon  of  Turkish,  and  even  of 
Austrian  forces.*'  Viewing  the  ques- 
tion under  the  second  aspect — the 
interests  of  Turkey — ^Count  Cavour, 
whilst  admitting  that  these  ought  to 
be  seriously  considered  by  Europe, 
believes  that  the  Porte  perhaps 
exaggerates  to  itself  its  rights  over 
^oldo-Wallachia,  which  are  strictly 
Hunted  to  a  mzeraineU.  He  denies 
tbat  the  union  would  be  in  any  re- 
spect prejudicial  to  the  just  rights 
and  interests  of  Turkey.  With  refer- 
ence to  a  comparison,  instituted  in 
the  circular  of  the  Turkish  Minister 
of  Foreign  AfQ&irs,  between  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
he  expresses  himself  as  follows,  forci- 
bly and  eloquently : — 

**  The  terms  of  the  parallel  are  not 
identical  An  essential  difference 
existB  between  the  two  countries. 
Greece  can  never  foi^et  the  glorious 
times  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  of  Thebes, 
as  she  also  will  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  the 
magpifioent  residence  of  the  Palas- 
ologi  and  the  Patriarchs.  Greece  is 
everywhere  side  by  side  with  Turkey 
in  Europe ;  everywhere,  hard  by  the 
mosque,  the  church  of  Christ  arises. 
By  constituting  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  a  centre  was  created  for 
Greek  nationality,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  was  left  all  around  the 
minority  of  the  Hellenic  race  under 
the  d(xnination  of  Turkey.  From 
this  there  naturally  resulted  an 
irresistible  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
tiuKe  populations,  to  unite  themselves 
with  thei^  emancipated  brethren. 
It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the 
fore*  of  things.       The  Hellenes  of 
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Epirus,  of  Albania,  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  will  always  desire  to 
form  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom ;  as, 
upon  the  other  hand,  that  kingdom 
will  always  be  animated  by  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  absorb  the  elements 
that  aii^e  homogeneous  with  it,  and 
that  have  remained  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Sultan. 

*^  The  Prindpalities,  on  the  con- 
trary, constitute  a  race  apart,  which 
has  pushed  offshoots  inib  no  pro- 
vince, but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
has  not  suffered  itself  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  powerful  races  that  surround 
it  The  Turks  have  not  established 
themselves  as  conquerors  amongst 
the  descendants  of  Trajan^s  soldiers. 
No  mosque  rears  its  head  on  Rou- 
man  soil.  Any  attempt  at  assimila- 
tion between  the  Roumans  and  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks  and  the  Slavo- 
nians, would  be  fruitless.  We  have 
these  four  populations  belonging  to 
four  races  entirely  distinct  by  essen- 
tially diverse  ethnographic  characters. 
The  Porte,  then,  has  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Roumans  will  seek  to 
combine  with  the  Servians  and  Bul- 
garians. There  is  lees  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Rouman  and  the  Slavo- 
nian than  between  the  Rouman  and 
the  Turk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roumans  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
tendencies  to  draw  together  (rap- 
proehement)  which  animate  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  great  Slavo- 
nian family.  Rouman  nationality 
is  a  counterpoise  useful  to  Turkey, 
useful  to  Europe,  and  inimical  to  the 
dangerous  development  of  Panslavo- 
nianism.  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we 
see  that  the  Slavonian  race  extends 
from  the  TJralian  mountains  and  the 
northern  seas  to  the  Adriatic,  with- 
out other  interruption  than  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  Roumans.  If, 
as  is  incontestable,  Panslavonianism 
is  a  danger,  not  only  for  Turkey,  but 
for  the  whole  of  the  West,  is  it  not  of 
the  highest  interest  to  constitute,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Slavonian  countries, 
a  nationality  which  sympatHisee  ez- 
dnsively  with  the  WesL  and  which 
may  form  a  real  obstacle  to  the  re- 
union of  populations  having  so  great 
a  tendency  to  form  a  unity  that. would 
perhaps  crush  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world?" 

Oount  Cavour  proceeds  to  argue 
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that  the  oonstitiitioii  of  the  Roaman 
nationality  woald  be  asefal,  not  men- 
acing, to  Turkey.  Antipathy  of  race 
-will  always  keep  the  Konmans  aloof 
from  Rassia.  Their  detestation  of 
Austria  is  well  known.  To  that 
power  they  might  at  some  future  day 
be  dangerous,  should  they  aspire  to 
regain  the  Rouman  districts  which 
form  part  of  its  empire.  "  The  foreign 
courts,  rivals  of  Turkey,  will  be  for- 
mi(]able  in  the  Principalities  only  so 
long  as  they  shall  have  to  do  with 
feeble  governments,  in  antagonism 
with  the  national  spirit^  forced  by 
their  false  position  to  seek  support, 
moral  and  material,  financial  or  mili- 
tary, from  those  of  their  neighbours 
who  possess  such  vast  means  of  cor- 
ruption and  influence.  The  men, 
accustomed  to  make  a  traffic  of  the 
favours  of  the  Porte,  may  lose  some- 
what of  their  illicit  gains  by  the  con- 
stitution of  a  single  and  strong  power 
in  the  Principalities.  The  Porte  can 
but  gain  by  it."  The  Sardinian  min- 
ister concludes  with  a  general  con- 
sideration. "  If,"  he  says.  "  as  we 
^  are  assured,  and  as,  notwithstanding 
the  denials  of  Turkey,  everything 
induces  us  to  believe,  the  union  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  Principalities, 
can  the  Western  Powers  reject  it? 
Can  they  incur,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilised  world  and  of  history,  the 
responsibility  of  having  sacrificed  the 
real  interests,  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions, of  five  millions  of  Christians,  to 
tlie  exaggerated  scruples  and  unfound- 
ed fears  of  the  Turkish  cabinet  ?" 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader 
that  Piedmont  has,  from  the  time 
tlie  question  was  first  raised,  shown 
herself  a  staunch  supporter  of  Rou- 
man demands.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  chamiuon  of  Italian  na- 
tionality, she  is  an  ex-officio  partisan 
of  that  of  Roumania.  Besides  the 
hatred  towards  Austria,  which  influ- 
ences all  her  foreign  policy,  leading 
her  always  to  adopt  that  view  of  a 
Question  which  may  be  damajpng  or 
disagreeable  to  that  power,  she,  as 
the  representative  and  hope  of  Italian 
independence,  naturally  sympathises 
with  a  kindred  race,  e^igerly  seeking, 
in  the  far  east  of  Europe,  a  portion  of 
that  hberty  which  she  in  the  west  has 
already  won,  and,  we  trust,  for  ever 
secured. 


Before  laying  down  our  pen  we 
will  give  a  few  lines  to  the  European 
Commission  in  the  Principalities, 
touched  upon  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  where  the 
character,  attitude,  and  line  of  con- 
duct of  each  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  sketched,  not,  as  regards 
most  of  them,  in  very  favourable 
colours.  The  subject  tempts  to  sa- 
tirical delineation,  but  the  present 
writer  has  not  thought  proper  to  av^l 
himself  of  it  to  anything  like  the  full 
extent  which  his  turn  for  sarcasm 
yv^ould  certainly  have  rendered  it 
easy  for  him  to  do.  The  Com- 
missioners found  in  the  Principalities 
the  wannest  and  most  hospitable 
reception.  If,  politically,  some  of 
them  were  looked  upon  with  far 
greater  favour  than  others  (whose 
governments  were  known,  or  believed 
to  be,  unfavourable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Moldo-Wallachians),  personally 
all  were  treated  alike.  The  friends 
were  welcomed  as  friends  ;  the  ene- 
mies were  received  as  if  tlieir  hosts 
were  in  hopes  of  converting  them 
into  friends.  The  French  Commis- 
sioner— thanks  to  the  attitude  of 
France  at  that  time  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  union — was  the 
favourite  and  preponderant,  and 
might,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Let- 
ters," have  made  himself  master  of 
the  situation.  The  Sardinian,  as 
an  Italian,  and  as  representative  of 
the  chivalrous  and  popular  Victor 
Emmanuel,  received  many  marks  of 
warm  sympathy.  The  Russian,  Ba- 
sili,  WAS  a  Greek,  and  therefore,  al- 
though representing  a  power  most 
favourable  to  the  union  (and  also  on 
account  of  a  pedantic  and  un pleasing 
manner),  he  was  neither  liked  nor 
trusted.  "  Timeo  Dana^9  et  dona 
ferentes  is  a  maxim  which  the  Fana- 
riots  passed  a  century  in  engraving 
on  the  hearts  of  the  Roumans."  Of 
the  English  Commissioner  this  writer 
speaks  in  the  highest  tenns  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  entirely  disapproves 
the  line  of  conduct  which,  as  a  diplo> 
matist  and  politician,  he  followed 
in  the  Principalities.  Of  the  Aus- 
trian and  the  Turkish  he  does  not 
tell  us  much,  except,  iiy  a  note,  an 
anecdote  of  the  former,  M.  Lehman 
do  Palmrod,  which,  whether  true  or 
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not,  e  hen  trovato,  "  On  the  point 
of  being  ennobled,  M.  Lehman  had 
to  make  choice  of  a  more  aristocratic 
name.  After  long  reflection,  this 
diplomatist  borrowed  from  Lord  Pal- 
mereton  the  first  syllable  of  his  name, 
and  from  M.  de  l^esselrode  the  last 
of  his,  and,  soldering  them  together, 
made  himself  a  name  of  faTourable 
gugury.  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm 
that  these  aixibitions  syllables  have 
kept  all  the  promise  they  contained." 
If  the  pamphlet  is  chary  of  details 
about  the  Commission,  we  find,  in 
a  newspaper*  published  at  Brussels, 
and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Principalities,  some  curious 
goffiip  on  the  subject.  This  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Bucharest,' 
which,  when  it  returned  in  print  to 
that  capital,  made  a  great  sensation 
there  by  reason  of  the  boldness  and 
accuracy  of  its  statements.  The 
Commission  was  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  Principalities.  It  was 
deemed  proper  to  provide  its  mem- 
bers and  their  suites  with  houses, 
also  vnth  carriages  and  horses,  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  food,  lights, 
and  everything  they  required.  The 
houses  were  hired  by  the  government 
at  exorbitant  rents,  and  were  richly 
furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  country. 
Everything  was  supplied  in  the  most 
lavish  and  prodigal  manner.  Blame 
ia  not  cast  on  the  Commissioners; 
it  was  quite  natural  that,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  a  strange  capital, 
where  the  hotels  are  not  of  the  best, 
and  to  whose  ways  they  were  unac- 
CQstomed,  they  should  accept  a  tem- 
porary hospitality,  which,  moreover, 
was  warmly  pressed  upon  them. 
After  a  short  time,  most  of  them  de- 
clined to  be  any  longer  a  burthen  on 
the  country,  and  retained  only  the 
quarters  that  had  been  prepared  for 
tiiera.  Not  all,  however,  were  equally 
oonaderate;  but  the  chief  origin  of 
the  expense  incurred  was  the  im- 
mense amount  of  jobbery  and  robbery 
connected  with  the  supplies  furnished 
to  them.  Some  of  the  items  quoted 
in  the  Etoile  du  Danube  are  curious, 
by  reason'  of  their  barefaced  extra- 
vagance. The  best  and  dearest  hotel 
in  Europe  would  have  supplied  its 
best  dinners  at  an  infinitely  lower 
nte  than  that  set  down  for  the  re- 


pasts of  the  Commission,  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  its  stay  in  Bucha- 
rest. In  twenty-six  days,  the  table 
of  a  single  commissioner  cost  upwards 
of  £300.  Of  wax  lights,  200  lb.  per 
night  were  charged  for.  There  was 
an  item  of  117,000  francs  for  small 
expenses,  such  as  lights,  cabs,  lamps, 
kitchen  utensils,  &c.  At  the  time  of 
the  installation  of  Ghica  as  caimacan, 
in  1866,  the  Turkish  envoy,  Kiamil 
Bey,  sent  to  invest  him  with  the  dig- 
nity, passed  a  week  at  Buchprest,  and 
of  course  was  kept  at  free  quarters, 
as  a  guest.  The  honest  people  charged 
with  purveying  for  him,  found  means 
to  make  him  c<msume  strawberries 
to  the  value  of  7000  Wallachian 
piastres  (nearly  £100)1  But  Saafet- 
Effendi,  the  Turkish  commissioner  in 
1857,  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of 
the  delicacies  supplied  to  his  country- 
man. In  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
mission figures  an  item  of  1200  francs 
for  "  perfumes  for  the  use  ot  Saafet- 
Effendi."  The  Turk  must  have  need- 
ed a  deal  of  sweetening.  The  Wal- 
lachians,  making  a  variation  on  a 
well-known  proverb,  said  that  "a 
European  commission  is  equal  to 
half  a  military  occupation."  The 
people  of  the  Principalities,  iiccns- 
tomed  to  be  robbed  by  their  rulers, 
and  by  officials  and  contractors  of  all 
kinds,  Would  think  little  of  the  cost 
of  the  Commission,  if  they  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  its  labours  and 
report  leading  Europe  to  com]>ly  >vith 
their  wishes.  But  of  this  tiiey  now 
have  little  hope.  "  The  international 
Commission,"  says  the  author  of  the 
"Letters,"  "cost  the  Principalities 
3  millions  of  piastres  (about  £45,000 
sterling);  that  is  to  say,  the  tenth 
part  of  their  annual  budget.  The 
Koumans  love  to  cherish  tlie  hope 
that  the  result  of  its  labours  will  l)e 
proportionate  to  this  total,  or,  in 
popular  terms,  that  it  will  give  them 
their  money^a  worth .'" 

We  must  conclude ;  not,  however, 
without  extracting  the  last  page  of 
the  pamphlet,  which  embodies  the 
author's  views  as  to  what  may  not 
improbably  be  the  result  of  treating 
with  neglect,  if  not  with  contempt, 
the  almost  unanimously  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians. 

"Our  best  policy  now,"  he  says, 
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iB,  in  my  opinion,  to  wait  and  not 
to  despair;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  who  counsel  ns  to  another 
course,  and  I  have  the  more  fear  of 
seeing  it  prevail,  because  all  Europe 
seems  to  conspire  in  its  favour.  There 
is  a  party  which  holds  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ^The  Western 
Powers  have  lulled  you  with  falla- 
cious promises :  recognise  at  last  that 
they  pitilessly  deliver  you  to  Austrian 
brutality,  and  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
Turk.  It  is  time  to  look  northwards. 
Whatever  harm  Russia  may  have 
done  to  you,  Austria  and  Turkey  will 
do  you  more.  Besides,  the  poucy  of 
the  Czar  is  completely  changed ;  do 
you  not  see  Alexander  11.  preparing 
reforms  with  one  hand,  whilst  he 
heals,  with  the  other,  wounds  which 
he  did  not  make?  Your  position  ad- 
mits neither  of  delay  nor  of  hesita- 
tion; you  need  the  alliance  of. one  of 
the  three  great  empires  that  surround 
you,  in  order  that  you  may  not  serve 
as  a  plaything  to  the  ambition  of  all. 
Does  there  remain  to  you  any  other 
support  than  that  of  the  Ozar  ?  Rus- 
sia is  for  the  union  under  a  foreign 
prince.  With  Russia  you  may  hope 
everything,  even  complete  indepen- 
dence.' 

"To  decide  between  these  two 
policies,  the  Principalities  wait  till 
Europe  shall  have  marked  out  for 
them  their  line  of  conduct. 

*^  One  day,  perhaps,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Russian  army  which 
shall    march    upon    Oonstantinople, 


will  be  composed  of  Roumans  I  Upon 
that  day,  millions  of  Rayahs  ivill  rise 
as  one  man,  and  twenty-four  hours 
will  suffice  to  drive  the  last  Turk  into 
Asia. 

'^  Lords  Palmerston,  Redcliffe,  and 
Derby,  Count  Buol,  and  you,  Messrs. 
Aali  and  Fnad,  vous  Vaurei  voulu  P^ 

We  have  not  attempted,  in  this 
paper,  to  go  fully  into  the  complicat- 
ed political  question  of  the  Prinoi- 
palities.  We  should  perhaps  have 
been  willing  to  do  so,  at  the  risk  of 
filling  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
Magazine  than  is  usually  allotted  to  a 
single  article,  had  we  hoped  to  com- 
mand readers  for  so  long  an  essay  on 
a  subject  that  does  not  appear  to 
excite  much  interest  in  England. 
Under  this  disadvantage,  all  we  have 
sought  to  do,  has  been  to  bring  into 
relief  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points  of  the  question ;  and  withont 
making  ourselves  partisans,  or  even 
expressing  our  opinion,  to  put  for- 
ward that  of  an  intelligent  and 
highly-educated  native  of  the  country 
whose  grievances  are  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  Paris— of  a  writer  whose 
veracity  may  be  relied  upon  even  by 
those  who  do  not  share  his  vievrs. 
Such  data  as  he  supplies  Ttill  be  found 
extremely  useful  by  any  persons  who 
may  wish  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
a  subject,  which  the  thrilling  interest 
of  Indian  afiairs  has  deprived  of  that 
share  of  attention  which,  we  incline 
to  think,  it  will  one  day  be  proved 
that  its  importance  merited. 
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You  asked  me  once  if  I  had  ever 
had  a  secret  from  my  hosband. 

Answering  ^*  Yes,^^  I  promised  some 
day  to  tell  you  all  about  it:  I  will  do 
so  now. 

When  we  were  first  married,  and 
for  a  time  afterwards,  we  were  poor ; 
neither  of  ns  were  used  to  poverty. 
I  was  the  youngest,  and  had  been 
the  pet,  of  a  large  family ;  I  was  in- 
experienced in  every  way,  and  some- 
what spoiled  by  indulgence.  Kenelm, 
my  hnaband,  was  several  years  older 
than  his  little  wife;  he  was  good, 
grave,  and  wise;  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  that  made 
people  airaid  of  him ;  when  he 
courted  me,  my  sisters  held  him  in 
awe;  yet,  strangely  enough,  I,  cow- 
ard as  I  was  in  most  respects,  felt 
nothing  of  this  awe  till  afterwards, 
but  treated  him  with  girlish  audacity 
sod  tyranny.    I  knew  my  power. 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  tell 
jou  of  our  happiness  during  the  first 
months  after  our  marriage ;  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  story;  for 
then  I  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  secret 
from  my  husband.  It  is  true  that  I 
was  forced  to  be  very  quiet  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
scratching  of  Kenelm^s  pen  was  al- 
most the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in 
onr  boose ;  but  I  indemnified  myself 
in  the  evening  for  the  morning^s 
silence.  I  dearly  loved  to  talk  to 
Eenelm  1  I  used  then  to  show  him 
tbe  innermost  thought  of  my  heart: 
be  was  so  gentle  and  reverent,  and 
in  return  gave  me  his  full  confidence, 
sometimes  speaking  to  me  of  things 
&r  beyond  my  comprehension,  glad- 
dening me  by  saying  that  often  a  few 
random  words  of  mine  would  suggest 
the  solutions  of  perplexities  over 
which  he  had  long  pondered  I 

Well,  we  were  pcJor.  I  had  twenty 
poonds  a  year;  for  the  rest  we  de- 
pended upon  my  hnsband^s  earnings. 
We  had  married  in  the  spring;  the 
,  following  winter  Kenelm  fdl  ill,  very 
ill.  Necessarily  his  illness  increased 
oar  expenses;  and  I,  without  any 
regard  to  cost,  or  any  thought  of 
whose  labour  must  pay  for  all,  pro- 


cured everything  that  I  fancied  might 

E lease  him  or  do  him  good.  When 
e  was  convalescent,  the  doctor  or- 
dered him  not  to  write  for  months  to 
come.  I  understood  his  smile  as  he 
listened  to  this  decree ;  it  smote  me 
with  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  I  remember 
I  ran  away  to  weep. 

^*- 1  must  write,  my  child ;  we  are 
in  debt,  we  want  money."  This  waa 
all  his  answer  to  my  tearful  remon- 
strance, when  long,  long  before  he 
was  strong,  I  saw  him  settle  down  to 
work. 

For  the  first  time  I  shrank  away 
from  his  mild  glance;  for  the  first 
time  the  deep  tenderness  of  his  tone 
sounded  to  me  as  a  reproach. 

I  went  from  his  study  into  the 
garden.  It  was  spring;  but  I  paid 
no  heed  to  the  loveliness  of  the  sunny 
morning.  To-day  I  was  too  miserable 
to  weep,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
perhaps.  I  stood,  leaning  my  head 
against  a  tree,  absorb^  in  self- 
reproachful  thought — ^knowing,  for 
the  first  time,  how  dreadful  a  thing 
it  was  to  want  money.  , 

I  had  one  friend  living  near;  she 
had  been  Kenelm^s  friend  for  years 
and  years,  but  now  she  was  espe- 
cially mine.  It  chanced  that  she 
passed  our  gate  that  morning,  and 
seeing  me,  came  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  You,  Minnie,  of  all  women  in  the 
world,  to  look  upon  this  sweet  day 
wiUi  so  sad  a  face?  What  ails  you, 
dear?    Kenelm  is  getting  well." 

''But  he  will  be  ill  again.  The 
doctor  says  he  should  have  chance 
and  perfect  rest,  and — he  is  at  work. 
I  have  been  extravagant — we  want 
money."  She  was  grave  immediately. 

"  Poor  dear  I"  she  said ;  "  no  won- 
der you  are  not  merry — Oh,  that 
money  I "  She  softly  stroked  mj 
hand,  and  fell  into  meditative  si- 
lence. 

Presently  she  cried,  quite  abruptly, 
"  Minnie,  you  shall  write  a  novel !  " 

I  started,  and  blushed  as  if  she 
had  proposed  to  me  to  commit  a 
crime. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,   "  you  shall 
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write  a  novel.  I  have  a  little  leisure 
— ^notliing  else,  alas ! — at  your  service 
— ^you  write,  I  will  revise  and  manage 
all"  besides." 

"But— tenelm— " 

"Would  he  not  like  it?  Ah!— 
perhaps  not — I  had  forgotten.  Gbod, 
almost  perfect  as  he  is,  he  has  his 
prejudices." 

"  But  if  I  could  write  a  book  I  If 
I  could  earn  enough  money  to  take 
him  to  the  sea-side — I  would  risk  the 
rest.  I  will  not  be  afraid ;  I  will  try 
and  write  a  novel — only  he  shall  never 
know  unless  I  succeed." 

"  Is  it  well  to  have  a  secret  from 
your  husband?" 

"Just  this  one.  I  must  try.  It 
would  be  80  glorious  if  I  were  to 
succeed." 

"  You  should  know  best.  But, 
Minnie,  I  had  rather  you  told  him." 

"  No,  no,  no ;  not  unless  I  suc- 
ceed. What  makes  you  think  that  I 
can  write  a  book?" 

"  I  have  seen  little  attempts  of 
yours — do  not  blush — and  bits,  only 
bits,  of  your  letters  to  Kenehn.  If 
Ifrs.  Kenelm  Oameron  writes  her 
book  as  simply  and  fervently  as 
Minnie  Grey  wrote  her  love-letters, 
it  will  do— always  provided  that, 
before  she  begins  it,  she  quite  makes 
up  her  mind  what  it  is  to  be  about." 

"That  is  the  puzzle." 

"  It  will  not  long  remain  so,  if  the 
book  is  destined  to  "be  written.  I  am 
going  from  home ;  you  shall  have  my 
address ;  let  me  help  you  in  any  way 
I  can." 

I  took  leave  of  her  absently,  already 
pondering  what  my  book  was  to  be 
about. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  I 
continued  to  ponder  this  matter. 
When  Kenelm  asked  of  what  I  was 
thinking,  I  blushed,  giving  the  stupid 
answer,  "  Nothing  particular."  He 
looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing 
farther. 

Now,  in  all  that  follows,  it  may 
seem  to  you  that  if  I  had  given  the 
matter  a  playful  turn,  and  if  my  hus- 
band had  trusted  me  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  no  unhappiness  would 
have  ensued.  It  was  not  in  my 
power  to  think  of  my  secret  lightly — 
directly  I  had  a  secret  from  my  hus- 
band, I  turned  coward,  and  became 
morbidly  timid  in  his  presence.  And 
he — ^he  did  not  suspect  me  of  wrong- 


doing— ^it  was  my  want  of  confidence 
towards  him  that  he  mourned.  I 
think  I  have  heard  Kenelm  say  that 
it  is  in  the  natures  acted  upon,  not  in 
the  acts  themselves,  that  the  elements 
of  Tragedy  and  Oomedy  are  contained. 
I  suppose  we  each  acted  as  it  was  our 
nature  to  act. 

When  those  three  days  and  nights 
of  meditation  had  proved  fruitless,  I 
drowned  my  hope  in  tears.  I  had 
found  no  subject  of  which  I  felt  com- 
petent to  treat,  no  cause  to  advocate, 
and  I  despaired. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  an  ac- 
quaintance sent  us  tickets  for  a  con- 
cert: in  the  evening  she  called  for 
us.  My  husband  was  not  well 
enough  to  go— I  hated  to  go  without 
him ;  but  ho  sent  me  because  he 
thought  that  I  was  beginning  to  pine 
in  a  too  quiet  life.  I  felt  very  un- 
grateful towards  the  friend  who  car* 
ried  me  off,  so  sorely  against  my  will. 

It  was  a  "  classical "  concert  of  in- 
strumental music :  I  loved  such 
music.  Yet  by-and-by  I  found  that 
I  was  not  listening  to  it.  I  was 
writing— -nay,  rather  contemplating — 
my  book!  It  did  not  suggest  itself 
to  me  bit  by  bit,  but  I  seemed  to 
grasp  it  all — plot,  purpose,  incident 
— at  once.  I  literally  hugged  myself 
under  cover  of  my  little  white  cloak, 
and  said,  "  This  will  do." 

"Exquisite!  is  it  not?"  my  com- 
panion exclaimed,  thinking  I  had 
spoken  to  her  in  praise  of  the  music. 
Her  glance  dwelt  wonderingly  on  my 
excited  face. 

Now  I  was  only  anxious  to  get 
home.  I  dreaded  that  I  might  for- 
get. Fortunately  my  friend  was 
sleepy  during  the  drive — the  rapid 
motion  continued  the  excitement  the 
music  had  produced.  When  wo 
stopped  at  my  gate,  and  the  lady 
woke  up  to  say  "  Good-night,"  I 
astonished  her  by  th^  fervour  of  my 
"  Thank  you !  you  do  not  know  what 
you  have  done  for  me." 

"  Are  you  such  an  enthusiast  ? " 
she  asked.  "  Had  I  known  it,  I  Would 
have  sent  you  tickets  before.  I  will 
remember  you  in  future  —  good- 
night" 

I  let  myself  into  the  house.  I  had 
made  Kenelm  promise  not  to  sit  up, 
and  had  ordered  Ann  to  go  to  bed. 
How  glad  I  was  of  this ! 

The  lamp  and  the  fire  burned  in 
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the  parlour,  and  the  little  supper-tray 
stood  ready. 

I  had  made  no  noise ;  I  stole  up  to 
my  room,  found  Kenelm  asleep,  look- 
ing yery  wan  and  worn ;  I  bent  down 
and '  kissed  him  lightly,  then  ran 
away. 

In  the  parlour  I  sat  down  to  write, 
and  I  wrote — hour  after  hour.  When 
the  lamp  went  out,  I  looked  up  in 
consternation — ^it  was  growing  light. 

Very  carefully  I  gathered  together 
my  precious  sheets ;  I  put  them  within 
a  book  (a  cookery  book  I  remember), 
and  hid  that  at  the  bottom  of  my 
work-table.  I  crept  to  bed  cold, 
tired,  and  happy,  but  did  not  fall 
asleep  till  broad  daylight. 

When  I  woke,  Kenelm  stood  by  my 
bedside  with  my  breakfast  upon  a 
tray.  ^  Is  it  late  ?''  I  asked,  starting 
up. 

"Nearly  eleven,  love.  Did  you 
enjoy  the  concert,  Minnie?" 

"The  concert — oh  yes T'  Then  as 
I  recalled  everything,  I  felt  as  if  he 
most  find  out  my  secret  by  looking 
at  me,  and  I  turned  away  yawning. 

"  Not  quite  awake  yet,  sleepy  one,'' 
be  commented. 

How  I  was  to  manage  to  write  in 
the  daytime  was  the  problem  that 
occupied  me  yhile  I  dressed. 

When  I  was  ready,  I  went  to 
Kenelm  in  his  study.  "Must  you 
write  to-day?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  must.  Let  us  dine  at 
fonr— I  will  write  till  then.  After 
dinner  we  will  have  a  walk.  Do  not 
feel  anxious,  love — I  am  stronger." 

"Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  this 
morning?" 

"Nothing,  dear." 

He  had  resumed  his  pen,  and  I 
went  away.  We  had  an  unfbmished 
nx)m  in  our  house.  I  was  soon  lock- 
ed into  that.  I  spread  my  paper  on 
a  box,  a  box  that  had  gone  with  us 
on  our  wedding  journey,  and  crouch- 
ed upon  the  floor  to  write.  I  left  off 
JQst  in  time  to  prepare  for  dinner — to 
Bmooth  my  hair,  dip  my  hot  brow  in 
water,  and  wash  the  ink-stains  off  my 
fingers. 

"*!  wanted  you  to  stitch  up  my 
manuscript,  Minnie,"  Kenelm  said; 
'*but  as  I  didn't  find  you  in  the 
bouse,  I  contrived  to  do  it  myself. 
I  suppose  you  have  been  working  in 
the  garden—too  hard,  I  think ;  you 
look  flushed." 


**  My  face  is  rather  hot.  Now,  where 
shall  we  walk  this  evening?"  I  asked^ 
and  began  to  talk  hurriedly  of  prim- 
roses, violets,  blue-bells,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  our  finding  them  in  the 
fields  around. 

That  was  an  exquisite  evening. 
As  we  w^andered  about  the  lanes  and 
meadows,  Kenelm  sometimes  leant  on 
me,  I  sometimes  on  him :  and  I  said 
to  myself,  "So  it  should  be  in  life ; 
why  should  my  husband  work  always, 
and  I  sit  idle  all  my  days  V 

That  was  very  well ;  but,  alas !  as 
I  worked  I  lost  sight  of  my  good 
motive  in  the  absorbing  interest  of 
my  work — forgot  all  my  littJe  daily 
cares  for  Kenelm  while  I  struggled 
to  achieve  a  grand  good  for  him. 

My  husband  came  home  healthily 
tired.  That  night  he  slept  soundly, 
and  I  could  not  sleep;  so  I  rose — I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  con- 
tinue my  work ;  again  it  was  the  day- 
light that  warned  me  to  my  bed. 

Kenelm  told  me  at  breakfast  tliat 
he  must  go  into  town,  and  should 
not  get  home  till  evening.  He  had 
not  incurred  this  fatigue  since  his 
illness,  and  was  not  fit  for  it.  I  did 
not  think  of  this  then ;  I  did  not  offer 
to  go  for  him,  or  beg  to  go  with  him ; 
I  thought  joyfully  of  tiie  long  day 
before  me.  He  left  home  at  ten,  to 
return  at  seven. 

I  told  Ann  to  say  that  I  was  en- 
gaged if  any  one  'should  call,  and  I 
lo^ed  myself  into  the  empty  cham- 
ber. I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  as  I 
began  ray  work — I  had  such  delight 
in  it. 

I  left  off  to  pretend  to  dine,  but  I 
had  no  appetite,  and  soon  recom- 
menced. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
I  found  I  could  go  on  no  longer. 
My  temples  burned,  and  yet  I  felt  as 
if  numbed  by  excessive  cold,  and  my 
head  began  to  ache  intensely. 

Kenelm  was  late;  it  was  getting 
dusky  when  he  came,  and  I  shunned 
what  little  light  there  was.  He  was 
tired,  and  after  tea  lay  upon  the  couch ; 
I  sat  beside  him  on  a  low  seat,  and 
rested  my  aching  head  on  his  breast. 

By-and-by  Ann  came  in  with  the 
lamp,  and  then  Kenelm  asked  me  to 
read  to  him.  I  rose  with  some  diffi- 
culty, I  felt  so  weak  and  weary.  Un- 
wittingly I  turned  my  face  full  to  the 
light  as  I  opened  the  new  book  he 
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had  brought  home,  and  his  eyes  were 
upon  me  as  they  generally  were,  as  I 
had  formerly  loved  to  have  them. 

"  Minnie  I"  he  exclaimed — then 
started  np  and  came  to  me.  He  took 
my  hands  and  gazed  into  my  face. 
This  time  I  was  not  sorry  to  feel 
thick  blushes  covering  my  pallor. 

Somewhat  pettishly  I  cried — "  You 
startle  me,  Eenelm,"  and  I  tried  to 
turn  away.    He  would  not  let  me. 

"  You  look  wretchedly  ill,  Minnie. 
You  have  been  crying  much  again — 
so  soon  I  What  is  it  that  troubles 
you  ?    My  poor  child  must  tell  me !" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you — you 
are  foolish — ^nothing  troubles  meP' 
But  he  continued  to  gaze  at  me  so 
tenderly,  so  sorrowfully,  that  I  could 
not  bear  it  To  convince  him  that 
nothing  was  the  matter,  I  burst  into 
tears  and  sobbed  upon  his  bosom,  for 
he  folded  me  in  his  arms. 

I  thought  that  all  was  over — that 
my  secret  would  'out,  or  my  heart 
would  break ;  but  he  questioned  me 
no  more,  only  soothed  and, caressed  me. 

Next  morning  I  rejoiced  that  my 
secret  was  still  in  ray  keeping. 

When  I  went  down  into  the  par- 
lour, Kenelm  held  a  visiting-card  in 
his  hand,  at  which  he  was  looking 
with  surprise. 

"  My  friend  Ashtower  here  yester- 
day, and  you  did  not  tell  me  I  You 
asked  him  to  come  again,  I  hope; 
you  are  well  aware  that  I  have  long 
desired  to  see  him.*' 

I  paused  at  the  door  with  a  face 
expressing  blank  consternation.  ^^I 
—did  not  know,"  I  faltered. 

Yes ;  I  was  afraid  of  Kenelm — ^his 
eyes  perused  my  face  keenly. 
'   "  You  did  not  know — ^it  was  Ann's 
fault,  then.    This  is  very  vexatious." 
He  was  about  to  ring  the  bell. 

**  Stay  I"  I  cried ;  *'  it  was  not  her 
fault.  I  told  her  if  anybody  came,  to 
say  I  was  engaged ;  of  course  she  did 
not  know  that  I  would  have  seen 
your  friend  I  Till  this  moment  I  did 
not  know  he  had  been  here." 

"And  why,  my  dear  wife,  would 
you  see  nobody  yesterday  ?" 

*'^  Don't  say  '  my  dear  wife '  in  that 
horrid  way.  I  suppose  I  was  not  in 
the  humour  for  company,  as  you  had 
left  me  alone  I"  I  took  reftige  in  a 
kind  of  petulant  naughtiness,  pouted, 
and  made  an  unnecessary  noise  with 
the  caps  and  saucers. 


My  husband  did  not  speak  for 
some  time.  Then  he  said,  with  a 
measured  mildness  that  I  well  un- 
derstood, "  I  think,  Minnie,  that  you 
owe  me  some  slight  explanation.  I 
trust  that  your  good  sense  will  lead 
you  to  offer  me  such.  As  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  wife  cannot  act  in  a 
way  of  which  she  has  need  to  be 
ashamed,  I  do  not  understand  her 
having  any  mystery." 

1  had  heard  people  say  that  some* 
times  my  husband  appeared  to  hide 
an  iron  hand  beneath  a  velvet  glove. 
I  recalled  the  saying  now,  and  asked 
myself  indignantly  if  he  meant  to 
make  me  feel  the  smooth  inflexibility 
of  his  character.  I  was  angry  with  him. 

I  offered  no  word  of  apology,  bat 
remained  silent.  I  could  not  eat: 
the  first  mouthfal  seemed  like  to 
choke  me.  This  made  me  seem  all 
the  more  sullen. 

No  wonder  that  my  noble,  high- 
minded  husband  looked  grieved  to 
the  heart  at  such  signs  of  childish 
perversity. 

When,  after  breakfast,  I  sought 
the  bare  room,  and  locked  myself  in, 
I  trembled  taking  home  the  moral 
that  was  evolving,  without  conscious 
effort  of  mine,  from  the  story  which 
I  had  called  "A  Wife's  Secret." 

I  felt  the  possibility  of  my  little 
troubles  deepening  and  \*idening  ter- 
ribly. I  cried  passionately,  "I  will 
persevere;  but  1  must  finish  soon— 
I  cannot  bear  this  long." 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Kenelm  had  work  to  do ;  but  when  I 
had  slipped  down-stairs,  just  before 
dinner-time,  I  saw  him  lying  on  our 
little  lawn,  a  book  beside  him. 

"  He  is  angry,"  I  thought.  "  This 
is  the  fiht  holiday  on  which  he  has 
done  without  me," 

When  we  met,  I  could  not  be  gay  or 
natural ;  I  was  constrained  in  manner, 
and  felt  weighed  upon  and  weary. 

The  few  days  that  followed  were 
uncomfortable.  Kenelm  tried  to  re- 
sume his  usual  demeanour,  but  some- 
thing was  between  us,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  him.  I  wrote  as  much  as  I 
could  without  risk  of  detection,  and 
forgot  my  own  griefs  during  those 
hours. 

I  told  myself  that  I  would  not 
that  I  could  not  give  up,  now  that  I 
had  gone  so  far.  Whenever  I  felt 
wavering    and    despondent,   I  pic- 
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tond  to  mytelf  mj  triamph.  Een- 
elm's  sarpriae,  delight,  gratitude, — 
thU  would  pay  for  aU  my  p wi. 


There  was  sorely  no  tedions  linger* 
ing  by  the  way  in  my  book.  I  wrote 
in  desperate  haste  to  nave  finished  it. 


FAST  n. 


With  Kenelm's  many  letters  one 
morning  came  a  letter  to  me.  I  re- 
ceived it  from  him,  and  blnshed  as  I 
dipped  it  into  my  apron  pocket.  It 
wsB  fnmx  my  friend,  in  answer  to  a 
note  I  had  sent  her  abont  my  book. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  mor- 
bidly nervous.  I  wss  haunted  by  a 
ragne  sense  of  wrong-doing,  'and  a 
dread  of  being  driven  to  tell  a  direct 
&Isehood.  I  had  had  more  than  one 
terrible  alarm  of  detection. 

After  pocketing  my  letter  I  care- 
fiilly  avoided  looking  towards  my 
hosbsnd. 

**  Read  this,  Minnie,'*  he  said  pre- 
lently,  putting  one  of  the  letters  he 
bsd  received  before  me. 

I  obeyed. 

*^What  shall  you  do,  Kenelm? 
SbsU  you  go  ?  "  I  asked,  when  I  had 
finished.  It  was  from  one  of  my 
hosband^s  brothers,  begdng  his  me- 
diation with  the  stem  old  father,  who 
bad  been  bitterly  offended — how,  does 
not  concern  my  story. 

^  Shall  wx  go,  you  surely  mean, 
Minnie." 

I  drooped  my  head ;  mv  work  was 
nearly  completed ;  it  would  be  dread- 
ful to  me  to  leave  it  now.  We  had 
been  so  estranged  lately,  my  longing 
to  have  done  with  this  and  every 
secret  was  very  great ;  if  I  were  1^ 
alone  a  day  or  two,  it  could  be  safely 
completed. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I 
OQgbt  to  go  alone,"  Kenelm  said,  after 
a  painful  silence. 

^I  think  you  should.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive  journey ;  your  father  does  not 
like  me,  and  " — 

"I  had  rather  my  wife  had  been 
thus  eager  that  we  should  not  sepa- 
nte.  Ton  have  prudence  on  your 
ade,  but— you  are  changed,  Mary." 
He  rose  as  he  spoke. 

**  Do  not  say  I  am  changed  I  Do 
not  speak  sol  I  cannot  bear  it."  I 
spoke  passionately.  He  came  to  my 
side,  aat  down  by  me,  and  took  my 
band. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use,  I  i^ould 
go  to-day— at  once,"  he  began.  •'The 


last  few  weeks,  Minnie,  something  has 
divided  us.  Shall  we  not  be  one  again 
before  we  part?" 

I  was  silent;  I  did  not  raise  my 
eyes.  Perhaps  in  the  struggle  to 
appear  unmoved,  I  looked  obsti- 
nate and  cross,  for  Kenelm^s  tone 
changed. 

"  That  letter — ^remember,  Mary, 
that  I  do  not  stoop  to  suspect  you  of 
wrong ;  it  is  simply  your  want  of  con- 
fidence that  I  deplore." 

'*  Suspect  me  of  wrong,  indeed  I  "  I 
cried,  again  taking  refuge  in  that 
petulant  unreasonableness  which 
baffles  men  sorely.  ^'It  is  yov, 
Kenelm,  who  have  no  confidence  in 
me  1  You  treat  your  wife  as  if  she 
were  a  mere  child." 

•'  If  the  time  is  gone  by  when  she 
loved  to  be  so  treated — ^when  she 
made  me  her  conscience  and  hid 
nothing  from  me — I  must  painfully 
learn  how  this  changed  wife  desires 
that  I  should  treat  her." 

He  left  the  roonr;  when  he  was 
gone  I  wept  But  I  was  a  little 
angry ;  or,  as,  passing  his  study-door 
on  my  way  up-stairs  to  pack  his 
clothes,  I  sayr  him  seated  at  his 
study-table  with  jhis  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  I  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  go  to  him  and 
confess  everything. 

It  was  only  by  looking  back  after- 
wards that  I  could  understand  how 
much  change  he  found  in  me— how 
many  signs  he  saw  that  my  thoughts 
were  not  all,  or  even  chiefly  his, — be- 
sides reading  that  in  my  often  ab- 
stracted face.  Many  .  of  my  little 
duties  were  neglected,  or  performed 
by  Ann;  many  minute  cares  for 
Kenelm  omitted  during  those  feverish 
weeks. 

As  I  packed  my  husband's  clothes, 
i  shed  some  tears  over  them.  When 
he  was  actuidly  gone,  after  a  most 
painfully  calm  leave-taking,  I  felt 
utterly  miserable;  I  spent  the  day 
between  crying  and  sleeping,  and  only 
thought  of  my  book  witn  disgust  and 
loathing. 

Next  morning  brought  me  a  cor- 
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dial — a  few  kiod  lines  from  Eenelm, 
written  the  night  before,  from  the 
resting-place,  which  was  half-waj  to- 
wards his  jonmey's  end. 

Having  farther  stimulated  my  con- 
rage  by  re-perusing  my  friend's  note, 
which  told  me  of  the  favourable  ar« 
rangements  she  hoped  to  make  for  the 
publication  of  my  book,  I  set  to  work. 

The  misery  of  my  heroine  was  ap- 
proaching its  climax ;  I  was  one  with 
her,  shaken  by  her  fears,  torn  by  her 
passions,  transported  by  her  hope. 

Highly-wrought  excitement  kept 
me  up.  While  Kenelm  was  away,  I 
did  not  go  beyond  the  garden ;  I  could 
not  eat,  and  I  hardly  slept. 

One  night,— I  had  heard  Ann  go  to 
bed  long  before,  and  there  was  no 
sound  or  stir  in  the  silent  house, — ^my 
self-possession,  my  sense  of  my  own 
identity,  altogether  failed  me. 

I  crouched  upon  the  bare  floor  in 
the  bare  room.  I  struggled  to  sepa- 
rate myself  from  the  woes  into  which 
I  had  plunged  "  the  wife  "  of  my  ima- 
gination. I  could  not — intense  emo- 
tion •  overpowered  me.  Sick  wiUi 
anguish,  I  cried  out,  "Husband, 
husband  I  Good  God  I  this  is  more 
than  I  can  bear  I  '^ 

I  covered  my  face ;  that  ciy  had 
flctartled  me  back  to  myself  and  great 
terror  came  over  me ;  I  had  always 
been  timid  of  night  and  darkness. 

As  I  continued  to  crouch  there, 
covering  my  face,  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  something  stirred  in  the  room, 
that  chill  breath  fanned  my  neck  and 
arms.  I  raised  my  head,  seeking  light. 

My  candle  had  burned  out ;  I  was 
alone  in  stirring  darkness — the  thick 
darkness  of  a  close-shuttered  room. 
I  strained  my  eyes  into  it ;  I  seemed 
chained  to  the  spot. 

Suddenly  my  excited  fancy  made 
my  husband  present  to  me,  standing 
in  the  middle  pf  the  room,  regarding 
me.  He  was  pale ;  his  expression  was 
reproachful,  his  form  spectral. 

I  spread  out  my  arms  towards  him ; 
mj  senses  failed  me,  my  last  con- 
sciousness being  of  a  blow  and  a  flash 
of  pain. 

Daylight  was  streaming  through  all 
cracks  and  crevices  when  I  recovere<l. 
I  found  myself  lying  with  my  face 
upon  the  floor.  I  sat  up  with  difS- 
culty,  and  turned  sick  and  dizzy 
when  I  saw  a  pool  of  blood  dose  to 
where  my  face  nad  lain.    By-and-by 


I  managed  to  get  to  my  bedroonit 
and,  after  washing  my  stained  brow ; 
discovered  a  small  but  deep  wound 
on  my  temple.  I  had  fallen  against 
a  sharp  iron-bound  corner  of  the  box 
which  I  had  used  as  a  desk. 

I  did  not  distinctly  recall  what 
had  frightened  me.  I  felt  terriblv 
weak,  and  lay  on  my  bed  quite  still 
for  several  hours.  Then  I  rang 
and  ordered  Ann  to  bring  me  some 
coflfee  into  my  room.  My  window 
was  darkened,  and  she  seemed  to  notice 
notliing  particular  in  my  appearance. 
I  told  her  I  was  not  very  well,  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

The  hot,  strong  coflee  revived  me 
wonderfully,  and  my  thoughts  re- 
turned to  my  all  but  finished  work. 

My  book  was  not  to  be  a  Tragedv ; 
it  was  to  end  quietly,  and  peacefully, 
perfectly,  as  a  beautiful  summer-day. 
I  laughed  softly  over  the  happiness 
of  this  summery  ending,  and  the  tears 
rained  from  my  eyes.  I  sat  close  to 
the  open  window  on  that  lovely  day, 
in  a  deliciously  subdued  and  sympa- 
thetic mood,  and  wrote  my  blissftd 
concluding  chapters. 

With  one  brief  interruption  only  I 
continued  to  write  till  late  in  the 
afternoon. — ^I  no  longer  wrote  with 
haste  and  passion,  but  as  I  remember, 
with  a  quiet  sense  of  perfect  power. 

I  had  finished.  I  said  "thank 
God." 

My  heroine, was  happy  now,  and 
my  heart  craved  like  happiness  cla- 
morously. "  Make  haste  and  come 
home,  Kenelm  I "  I  cried. 

I  went  down  stairs  to  hunt  for 
string,  WAX,  and  stamps;  my  book 
must  be  immediately  sent  off. 

On  my  work-table  lay  a  letter  from 
my  husband.  How  long  had  it  lain 
there  unopened  ?  I  pressed  it  to  my 
lips  and  to  my  bosom  before  I  read  it 

It  said  he  would  be  home  this 
evening!  What  happiness!  This 
evening  at  seven,  it  said ;  what  time 
could  it  be  now  ? 

Even  as  I  wondered  our  clock 
struck — seven. 

There  I  stood  in  my  loose,  tumbled 
white  dressing-gown,  my  hair  wildly 
disordered,  my  hands  stained  wit& 
ink,  and  my  cheeks  with  tears.  I 
could  not  move ;  it  was  like  a  dread- 
ful nightmare  dream. 

My  head  began  to  ache  madden- 
ingly.   I  thought  how  none  of  my 
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intended  preparations  for  Eenelm's 
return  were  made ;  and  I — ^was  I  fit 
to  meet  him?  I  pressed  my  hand 
upon  my  brow;  unwittingly  I  dis- 
placed the  plaster  npon  my  wonnd, 
from  which  the  blood  began  again 
to  trickle. 

I  wonld  have  given  years  of  life 
U)  recall  one  hoar  then. 

I  heard  the  garden  gate.  I  saw 
Kenelm  come  up  the  path,  and  still  I 
conld  not  move. 

The  room  door  opened  and  ad- 
mitted my  husband. 

He  paused  in  sad  amazement. 

His  face  was  like  the  face  I  had 
seen  in  my  vision,  which  now  vividly 
retorned  to  me.  I  tried  to  believe  this 
was  a  vision  too.  'His  form  seemed 
to  waver  and  flicker,  and  a  black 
golf  opened  at  my  feet. 

Both  my  hnsl^and  and  Ann  were 
standing  over  me  when  I  regained 
ooDsdousness;  when  I  raised  myself 
on  the  couch,  Ann  disappeared. 

"I  am  so  sorry — so  grieved,"  I 
began,  *^  I  did  not  expect  you  yet.  I 
had  only  just  read  your  letter,  and  " — 

"  Do  not  talk  now — rest,  love.  Was 
tiiisjnst  done?" 

"No;  I  struck  my  head  last  night, 
and"— 

"My  poor  wounded  darling  1" 

I  had  no  need  to  make  excuses. 
He  cared  for  me  to-night  instead  of 
1  for  him,  yet  he  looked  very  travel- 
wora  and  ill.  He  dressed  my  wound 
with  tender  fingers,  and  said  many 
tender  words.  But  he  looked  very 
sad,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  meet  his 
inquiring  gaze.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
felt  mjeelf  a  wretched  little  hypo- 
erite.  I  passionately  vowed  never 
again  to  have  a  secret  from  Kenelm. 

My  hnsband  made  me  go  to  bed 
early.  He  read  to  me  till  he  thought 
I  was  asleep;  then  I  knew  that  he 
prayed  by  me  before  he  went  away. 
How  I  longed  to  clasp  him  round  the 
neck  and  tell  him  all  my  secret,  but 
I  was  afraid  and  ashamed. 

When  I  had  heard  him  go  down 
itairs  and  shut  the  parlour-door  be- 
hind him,  I  sprang  up.  My  Blae- 
beard  chamber  was  unlocked;  aU 
my  papers  Uiy  about  the  floor  I 

I  secured  the  key,  but,  as  I  got 
into  bed  again,  it  fell  from  ray  trem- 
bling fingers.  I  regained  it.  The 
noise  bad  disturbed  Eenelm.  I  heard 
bim  coming,  and  buried  my  face  in 


my  pillow.  As  I  clasped  the  key  I 
renewed  my  fervent  vows  never  again 
to  have  a  secret. 

Next  day  I  noticed  that  my  hus- 
band seemed  very,  very  sad.  His 
mediation  had  only  avdled  to  draw 
more  of  his  father's  anger  upon  him- 
self—he had  been  of  no  service  to 
his  brother. 

When  we  had  talked  over  this  and 
some  other  family  matters,  silence 
fell.  I  felt  afraid  of  what  might 
come  next,  for  Kenelm's  eyes  watched 
me  earnestly. 

"  Minnie,  my  wife,  it  is  you  who 
want  change  now,"  he  said  presently. 
"  You  look  ill,  and  you  must  be  very 
weak  to  have  been  so  much  disturbed 
as  you  were  yesterday,  merely  by  my 
sudden  arrival.  Would  you  like  to 
go  home  for  a  little  while  ?" 

*^  Oh  Kenelm!  so  mudh  I"  I  know 
that  my  face  kindled  brightly;  for 
indeed  I  longed  after  them  all,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  deUcious 
rest  to  be  at  home  with  him. 

"  Poor  child  I  I  thought  you  would 
Uke  it.  So  yon  have  pined  for  home, 
Minnie?" 

*^  You  shall  not  say  that.  This  is 
my  home.  I  will  not  go  to  my  father's 
if  you  say  such  things." 

"  Well  I  well  I  do  not  believe  I  re- 
proach you,  darling ;  we  wiU  part  in 
peace." 

"Part?" 

^^I  thing  it  wiU  be  as  well  that 
you  should  go  soon ;  for  a  few  weeks 
I  must  work  very  hard,  and  shall  be 
even  duller  Company  than  ever." 

"Do  you  think  I  will  go  home 
alone  ?i  Oh,  Kenelm  I  what  does  this 
mean?" 

"  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell,"  he 
said.  "But  I  know  that  you  are 
neither  well  nor  happy ;  I  know  that 
our  poverty  has  pressed  its  privations 
upon  you ;  I  know  that  you  pine  in 
your  dull  life  here — ^" 

"What  more  do  you  know?"  I 
askeU  defiantly. 

He  answered  with  mild,  even-toned 
voice,  but  absolutely  hurting  me  by 
the  urgent  pressure  of  his  gaze,  "  I 
know  that  in  some  sad  way — ^by  my 
own  fault,  it  may  be — I  have  lost  my 
wife's  confidence;  I  also  know  that 
this  is  not  one  of  the  things  I  will 
learn  to  do  without." 

'^  What  more,  sir?"  I  demanded 
hotly. 
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'*Thi8  is  all.  When  yon  are  at 
home,  Minnie,  and  I  am  alone  again 
for  a  little  while,  we  may  each  be 
able  to  find  out  in  what,  and  how  far, 
we  have  erred,  and  then  be  able  to 
begin  onr  married  life  afresh." 

He  spoke  as  if  snch  serious  danger 
impended,  as  if  snch  ntter  ruin  threat- 
ened onr  peace,  that  I  shuddered  ;  but 
he  spoke,  too,  as  if  he  forgot  all  the 
happy,  happy  months  when  I  had 
been  a  devoted  and  contented  wife, 
and  only  remembered  the  last  few 
weeks — this  made  me  angry ;  it  was 
nnjost ! — ^he  was  exaggerating  every- 
thing! 

"I  will  not  go  home  unless  you 
command  me,  and  I  am  your  wife, 
whom  you  have  no  right  to  send 
away;  you  are  cruel  and  unjust!" 

"  Am  I  so  ?  We  were  not  talking 
of  rights ;  I  'was  planning  for  your 
happiness ;  but  indeed  I  work  in  the 
dapk.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
call  me  cruel  and  unjust.  Again  I 
repeat^  I  do  not  stoop  to  suspect  you 
of  wrong ;  your  having  a  secret  from 
me,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  you 
keep  it,  is  my  only  ground  of  dis- 
pleasure. It  may  be  that  my  own 
character  is  alone  to  blame;  that  I 
am  too  stern ;  but  I  have  hoped  that 
my  wife  loved  me  too  well  to  fear  me." 

"She  does !  Oh,  Kenelm,  she  does !" 
I  sprang  after  him  as  he  turned  sadly 
away.  But  then  my  looks  belied  my 
words;  the  key  of  the  Blue-beard 
chamber  fell  from  my  dress,  and  I 
stopped,  the  picture  of  guilty  con- 
fusion. , 

He  picked  it  up.  **  This  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  let  it  fall,"  he 
said,  as  he  gave  it  me. 

Then  he  knew  that  my  last  night's 
sleep  had  been  feigned.  It  hardened 
my  heart  to  think  how  deceitful  he 
must  believe  me  to  be,  and  to  re- 
member the  innocent,  holy  motive  of 
all  this  long  concealment. 

Kenelm  went  to  his  study,  as  I 
imagined,  shutting  himself  in  there 
for  tie  morning. 

I  felt  utterly  reckless.  Unknown 
to  myself,  a  desire  for  revenge  was 
beginning  to  mingle  with  the  other 
motives  that  determined  me  to  per- 
severe to  the  end.  I  thought  that 
the  lower  I  now  sank  in  my  hus- 
band's esteem  the  higher  should  I 
rise  by-and-by  when  he  knew  all, 
when  my  hour  of  triumph  came. 


Once  more  I  locked  myself  into 
the  empty  room.  I  packed  up  my 
manuscript^  addressed  it  to  my  friend, 
and  wrote  a  note  to  accompany  it, 
passionately  entreating  her  to  let  roe 
hear  soon — to  do  everything  quickly. 
Then  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl, 
hid  my  precious  roll  under  my  arpi, 
and  set  off  for  the  post-ofiice. 

As  I  walked  hurriedly  along 
beneath  the  limes  in  our  lane,  and 
then  through  suburban  streets,  my 
thoughts  were  quite  engrossed  in 
planning  for  the  disposal  of  the  fairy 
fortune  niv  book  was  to  bring  me. 
Suddenly  I  swerved  aside  and  turned 
a  sharp  comer ;  in  another  moment  I 
should  have  met  my  husband,  whom 
I  had  believed  to  be  safe  at  homei 
Had  he  seen  me?  I  thought  not.  I 
had  disappeared  before  the  abstrac- 
tion of  Ins  look  had  cleared  to  recog- 
nition. 

I  made  a  little  circuit — accom- 
plished my  purpose,  and  turned 
homewards. 

My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  ray 
husband  pacing  up  and  down  beneath 
the  limes.  He  had  seen  me,  then,  and 
was  now  waiting  for  me.  The  limes 
were  in  full  blossom;  their  scent 
now  always  takes  me  back  to  that 
afternoon. 

When  I  met  Kenelm's  eyes,  and 
noted  the  pinched  expression  which 
repressed  excitement  had  given  to 
lip  and  nostril,  I  braced  myself  up 
for  my  last  and  worst  ordeal. 

He  did  not  speak.  He  locked  my 
hand  under  his  arm,  taking  me  into 
custody,  ife  led  me  into  the  house, 
seated  me  in  a  chair  in  his  Etudy, 
then  released  my  hand,  and  stood 
opposite  to  me.  I  noticed  that  the 
hand  Ije  leant  upon  the  table  quiv- 
ered. I  was  sorry ;  I  feared  he  would 
do  himself  harm ;  but  when  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  his,  his  air  of  judicial 
sternness  had  a  strange  effect  upon 
my  nerves.  I  laughed  nncontrollably. 
Just  think  how  that  laugh  must 
have  broken  upon  his  highly- wrought 
excitement  and  grievous  distress  I 

I  fancy  that  any  man  less  noble 
than  my  husband  would  have  struck 
me.  There  was  intense  pain  and 
anger  in  his  eyes — still  I  laughed  my 
insulting,  unnatural  laugh.  He  left 
me.  I  chose  to  believe  that  he  had 
locked  the  door ;  I  would  not  go  to 
ascertain.     I   ceased*  laughing,  and 
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grew  very  indignant  I,  £enelm*s 
wife,  to  be  treated  like  a  naughty 
diildl  Very  bitterly  woald  he  repent 
his  iqjnstioel  Then,  as  I  loved  him, 
my  heart  grew  tender  at  the  thooght 
of  the  pain  he  wonld  feel  when  my 
hour  of  triomph  came.  For  the  first 
time  I  donbted  of  the  possibility  of 
this  triomph.  I  conld  not  r^oioe  if 
he  saffered.    We  were  one. 

1  threw  myself  on  the  ground, 
rested  my  head  on  Kenelm's  foot- 
stool, and  cried  myself  to  sleep.  I 
sappoae  I  was  thoroughly  worn  out. 
I  most  hare  slept  many  hours.  It 
was  dusk  when  the  (H>ening,  of  the 
hall  door  and  my  husband's  step  in 
the  passage  roused  me.  I  heard  him 
eater  every  room  in  the  house  before 
he  came  into  the  study;  this,  and  my 
not  detecting  the  sound  of  the  turn- 
mg  of  a  key,  staggered  me  in  ray 
belief  that  I  had  been  looked  in;  but 
I  wonld  not  think  that  I  had  been  a 
Tolnntary  prisoner  all  this  while. 

My  husband  could  not  see  me 
when  he  entered.  He  peered  about, 
then  hastened  to  the  open  window. 
""  Good  God  I  She  has  jumped  out  I" 
he  cried. 

^4  am  here,  Eenelml"  I  said, 
riaug. 

^*  You  have  been  here  all  the  time 
I  have  been  away  f " 

^'I  believe  I  fell  asleep." 

^^Tea  is  waiting  in  the  parlour — 
will  you  make  it  r' 

I  followed  him.  I  noticed  upon 
how  haggard  a  face  the  lamp  shone ; 
but  his  manner  was  cold  and  re- 
pressed tenderness.  He  broke  a 
paiDfol  silence  by  saying: 

^*Mary!  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  your  going  home  to- 
morrow." 

An  angry  refusal  to  go  rose  to  my 
lips.   I  repressed  it,  and  said  nothing. 

''Your  eldest  sister  passes  through 
London  on  her  way  home  from  Kent 
to-morrow.  I  shaU  take  yon  to  the 
station  to  meet  her.  I  have  written 
to  her  and  to  your  father.  '  Tour 
health  requires  change  of  air." 

**It  is  wdl  you  should  let  me 
know  on  what  plea  you  send  me 
•way." 

**The  scene  of  this  afternoon  taught 
me  that  we  cannot  live  together,  feel- 
ing as  we  now  do  towards  each  other. 
I  will  not  risk  again  feeling  towards 
my  wife  as  I  did  when  you  laughed 


but  now.  In  your  absence,  I  will 
earnestly  strive  to  discover  where  I 
have  been  wrong  in  my  conduct  as  a 
husband." 

I  hardly  heeded  his  words;  my 
foot  was  beating  the  floor  restlessly. 
I  answered : 

''You  will  be  sorry ;  my  day  will 
come;  you  will  repent  this  harsh- 
ness." 

.  ''  Am  I  harsh,  Minnie  ?  then  I  shall 
indeed  repent.  I  strive  to  be  calm 
and  just,  only  to  act  for  vour  c^ood." 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  caun ;  you  will 
be  happy  without  me,  quite  1  Bnt 
yon  are  most  ui^ust  1" 

"  I  repeat  again,  Marjr,  that  I  sus- 
pect you  of  no  wrong.  Your  want 
of  confidence  has  irritated  me.  When 
I  am  alone  I  hope  to  see  clearly  how 
I  lost  your  confidence,  and  how  I  can 
regain  it.  If  you  were  reasonable,  you 
would  own  that  it  is  best  for  us  to 
part  for  a  little  while." 

''  I  am  very  reasonable  I  It  is  best  1 " 
I  answered;  and  I  know  my  eyes 
shone  gleefully,  for  I  had  lumped 
over  dismal  weeks,  and  was  thinking 
of  our  joyful  meeting.  He  left  me 
abruptly. 

My  heart  was  ready  to  break  when 
next  day  I  was  whirled  away  from 
my  husband,  who  stood  on  the  plat- 
form gazing  after  us.  Eegivdleai 
of  all  lookers-on,  I  ^ve  way  to  a 
great  burst  of  weeping,  hiding  my 
&ce  on  my  sister's  shoulder. 

My  time  at  home  was  chiefly  spent 
in  wandering  about  the  garden,  or- 
chard, and  fields,  recalling  past  court- 
ing-days,  and  dreaming  over  my  com- 
ing triumph. 

They  were  all  veiy  kind  to  met 
petting  me  as  they  had  been  used 
to  do;  but  I  liked  best  to  be  much 
alone,  to  think  uninterruptedly  of 
Kenelm.  Several  times  he  came  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  us ;  he 
rejoiced  at  my  unproved  looks,  bnt 
neither  of  us  said  anything  of  my 
return. 

My  friend  had  written  to  me  in 
most  fervent  praise  of  my  book.  She 
was  working  at  it  diligently — ^was  to 
write  a  pre£EM)e  for  it,  and  had  made 
favourable  arrangements  for  its  publi- 
cation. 

Time  slipped  away  rapidly.  My 
husband^s  visits  were  the  only  events 
of  my  life,  which  passed  in  dull 
dreaminess.    I  suppose  nature  was 
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ATenging  heraelf  for  the  excitement 
in  which  I  had  lived  for  so  long. 

At  last  my  book  was  ready,  and 
I  received,  throngh  my  friend,  what  I 
considered  a  very  large  snm,  as  part 
payment  for  the  work. 

My  fiimily  had  reason  to  think  me 
•nddenly  demented.  Home,  home, 
home !  I  cried.  I  insisted  on  depart- 
ing the  vexy  morning  on  which  I  re- 
ceived my  friend's  letter,  only  pro- 
mising to  give  them  an  explanation 
of  my  strange  condnct  before  long. 

Completely  ronsed  from  my  tor- 
pidity now,  my  longing  for  Kcnelm 
and  home  was  intense.  I  woald 
travel  alone,  too;  I  had  planned  a 
meeting  of  which  I  could  endure  no 
witness. 

Leaving  my  Inggage  at  the  station, 
I  walked  homewards  across  well- 
known  fields.  But  the  nearer  I  ap* 
proached,  the  more  my  conrage  failed 
me.  It  was  bright  early  afternoon ; 
but  there  seemed  to  me  something 
eerie  in  the  wind  'that  swept  the  son- 
steeped  fields.  If  Kenelm  should  be 
iUI 

I  paused  at  the  garden  gate ;'  the 
parlour  blind  was  down;  I  saw  no 
sign  of  life  about  the  house.  I 
paused  longer  yet  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  open  the  house  door. 

My  heart  stood  still  when  I  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  my  husband's  study ; 
then  it  beat  again  so  violently  that 
I  lost  the  sound  of  his  listless  ^^  come 
in."  I  waited.  A  slow  heavy  step 
crossed  the  room — ^the  door  opened — 
my  husband  stood  before  me. 

^^  Minnie  I  my  darling!  Comeback 
to  me  of  her  own  accord  ?"  He  opened 
his  arms  wide.  I  did  not  spring  to 
him.  I  had  lost  all  buoyancy  of 
spirit  now — all  expectation  of  rapture. 
Triumph  indeed !  In  what  ?  In  the 
sorrow-stricken,  weighed-down  aspect 
of  my  husband? 

^^  Tes,  Kenelm,  I  am  come  back," 
I  answered  soberly.  I  stood  before 
him,  feeling  very  guilty  and  ashamed. 
"You  must  hear  all  now,"  I  con- 
tinued. "It  was  for  this."  I  put 
a  bundle  of  bank-notes  into  his  hand. 

"My  child,  I  do  not  understand." 
He  turned  Uiem  over  with  a  perplex- 
ed air. 

Tearfully  and  hurriedly  I  told  him 
aU. 

When  I  paused,  and  in  my  dream- 


ing had  planned  that  I  should  be 
claaped  in  his  arms,  And  hear  his  ex- 
clamations of  delight  and  gratitode, 
he  still  did  not  seem  quite  to  under- 
stand. Presently  he  dropped  the 
notes  and  hid  his  face. 

I  shivered.  Where  was  my  beaoti- 
fhl  triumph?  I  had  suffered  aod 
made  him  suffer  so  much — for  what? 

I  sank  down  at  his  feet — I  laid 
my  cheek  against  him,  and  said, 
"  Kenelm,  was  I  very  wrong?  Can- 
not you  forgive  me?" 

"  Minnie !  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self." He  raised  me  up,  and  kissed 
me  many  times.  "This  is  the  pain 
of  poverty  indeed ;  that  for  the^e,  or 
such  as  these,  yon  should  suffer  as 
you  have  done.  My  darling!  how 
could  you  do  it?  How  could  you 
endure  so  long?  How  could  you  let 
me  treat  you  so  sternly?  Dearest! 
these  were  not  worth  your  pain!'' 

I  saw  it  clearly  now :  I  had  bur- 
dened him  with  remorse,  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  self-reproach!  I,  his 
wife,  had  irreparably  injured  him. 
And  when  I  prayed  for  foi^veneas, 
he  only  begged  me  to  forgive  him! 

With  those  notes,  for  which  I  had 
worked  and  endured,  lying  at  our 
feet,  we  made  a  new  marriage-com- 
pact of  mutual  confidence  and  for- 
bearance. 

Ah!  but  I  did  earn  a  holiday  for 
Kenebn!  I  was  very  ill  alter  that 
evening  of  my  "  triumph."  When  I 
grew  better,  my  husband  took  me  to 
a  beautiful  litUe  nook  by  the  sea- 
side; there  we  had  a  sweet  long 
rest  from  all  the  weariness  of  our 
world. 

I  do  not  think  that  Kenelm  under- 
stood his  little  wife's  nature  the  less 
for  having  read  her  book ;  and,  when 
he  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  mar- 
vellous fact  of  its  existence,  I  even 
fancied  that  I  sometimes  detected  just 
a  little  Inrking  pride  in  his  eyes  and 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  when 
people,  in  our  presence,  spoke  of  "  A 
Wife's  Secret"  At  such  times  I  only 
cared  to  hide  my  confusion.  Even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  many 
years,  I  felt  a  burning  flush  upon  my 
face  the  other  day,  when  I  suddenly 
came  upon  a  heap  of  newspapers  and 
reviews  which  Kenelm  had  accnmu- 
lated,  and  in  them,  read  the  name  of 
my  book. 
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Mb.  Ebony, — Will  yon,  out  of  yonr 
infinite  kindness,  indulge  a  poor  be- 
wildered indiyidaal  with  the  space 
of  a  few  oolamns,  whilst,  in  plain 
IftDgnage  and  with  an  earnest  spirit,  he 
narrates  the  canse  of  his  perplexity  ? 
1  am  very  much  in  the  situation  of 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe^s  favourite  hero, 
the  lost  nigger— owning  no  master, 
pertaining  to  no  tribe,  but  claimed 
by  half-a-dozen  fellows  with  whips, 
each  of  whom  swears  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  dap  me  into  the  bilboes, 
and  to  sell  me  at  Uie  nearest  market. 
60,  like  the  pattern  Sambo  of  the 
ftfore^d  Mrs.  Beecher,  I  find  myself 
wandering  in  a  dreary  political 
swamp,  with  no  pleasanter  prospect 
than  the  cane-brakes  and  mudbanks 
where  the  alligators  roll  in  dallianoe ; 
and  around  me  are  a  good  many  un- 
fortanate  people  in  the  like  predica- 
ment with  myself. 

Pardon  this  somewhat  enigmatical 
or  metaphorical  preface.  I  shall  try 
to  express  myself  more  clearly.  I 
aiQ  a  Liberal  bom  and  bred ;  that  is, 
my  respected  sire  was  a  very  strong 
adherent  of  the  Liberal  party  about 
^e  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  He  was  a  citizen  of  a  town  of 
some  importance  in  the  north  of 
England,  wherein  he  drove  a  reput- 
able trade  as  a  merchant  in  a  small 
way,  dealing  in  such  wares  as  tape, 
bird-seed,  hosiery,  tobacco-pipes,  po- 
tatoes, and  sugar-vcandy.  He  attended 
regplarly  the  meetings  of  the  Political 
Union,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  ever  made  a  personal  attempt  at 
oratory;  and  he  carefully  instilled 
into  my  youthful  mind  a  cordial 
hatred  of  what  were,  or  were  sup- 
gwed  to  be,  the  principles  of  the 
Bri&h  Oonstitution.  According  to 
him,  the  Established  Ohurch  was  a 
malignant  cancer  eating  out  the 
vitals  of  the  people;  the  House  of 
Peers  an  assemblage  of  bloated  aris- 
tocrats, who  never  met  without  help- 
ing themselves  to  the  savings  of  the 
poor ;  nay,  I  can  hardly  venture  to 
Msert  that  the  Grown  itself  did  not 
oome  in  for  some  share  of  the  pateiv 
nal  objurgation*     I  well  remember 

tbe  ecstacy  into  which  my  revered 


parent  was  thrown  when  the  inimi- 
table ^^  Scion,"  who  is  still  spared  to 
us  from  Orous,  characterised  the 
voice  of  a  high  estate  of  the  realm 
as  the  ^^  whisper  of  a  faction."  Also 
I  recollect  well  the  glowing  enlogium 
which  he  passed  upon  the  public 
spirit  and  intrepidity  of  the  high- 
minded  Larkins,  when  that  distin- 
guished patriot  and  demagogue  an- 
nouDced  his  opinion  that,  for  a  less 
offence  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  a  fairer  head  than  ever  graced 
the  shoulders  of  Queen  Adelaide  had 
ere  now  rolled  upon  the  scaffold. 
And  I  have  not  forgotten  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  which  he  gave  to  the 
proposed  popular  march  from  Bir- 
mingham to  London,  although  dis- 
qualified by  an  unfortunate  fit  of 
rheumatism  from  taking  part  in  that 
glorious  expedition.  But  when  the 
great  victory  was  won,  and  the  Whigs 
were  comfortably  installed  in  office, 
the  ardour  of  my  progenitor  began 
visibly  to  cool.  He  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  was 
certainly  entitled  to  expect  that,  in 
the  general  distribution  of  good 
things,  he  should  receive  some  small 
crumb  of  comfort — some  stray  crust 
— some  little  bone  with  a  morsel  of 
meat  upon  it — so  that  he  might  at 
least  have  a  flavour  of  the  rewards 
set  apart  for  those  who  have  served 
their  country.  But  alasl  the  time 
had  not  come  when  such  as  he  could 
be  permitted  to  partake  even  of  the 
refuse  of  the  banquet.  As  a  flock  of 
ravens  descends  upon  the  palpitating 
carcass  of  a  sheep— speeding  from  the 
east,  and  west,  and  north,  and  south, 
till  not  one  particle  of  wool  is  visible 
beneath  the  nndean  flapping  of  their 
multitudinous  wings, — so  stooped  the 
Whigs  upon  their  quarry.  Not  only 
the  old,  but  the  young  ravens  also, 
had  to  be  gorged  to  the  very  throat, 
before  any  stray  kite  had  license  to 
dig  at  sinew  or  intestine ;  and  what, 
I  pray  you,  was  a  single  sheep  among 
so  many  ?  So,  while  the  Elliots,  and 
Greys,  and  Russells,  and  Phippses 
were  tearing  away  like  mad — swal- 
lowing gobbets  60  greedily  that 
they  almost  stuck  in  their  throats, 
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and  oroakiog  to  their  oonntlesB  ooa- 
ans  to  make  haste  and  improve  so 
splendid  an  opportonity, — my  sire, 
in  company  with  a  good  many  more 
disappointed  patriots,  stood  afar  off, 
and,  I  fear,  bestowed  not  a  few  eze- 
erations  npon  the  late  subjects  of 
their  idolatry.  But  eren  the  worst 
of  men,  after  they  have  well  eaten, 
beoome  placable  and  even  generous. 
Polyphemus,  after  he  had  chewed  up 
a  brace  of  juicy  Ithacans,  spoke  a&- 
ble  words  to  TJlyases,  and  eren  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  do  him  service;* 
and  so,  when  the  Whigs  cquld  eat  no 
more,  they  leaned  back  plethorically 
in  their  ohaira,  and  signified  their 
willingness  that  now  there  nught  be 
a  distribution  of  the  scraps. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  after 
a  time,  my  fitther,  who  was  a  notable 
in  his  way,  and  the  centre  and  orade 
of  a  group  of  voters,  got  a  share  of 
a  Government  contract  for  bees^-wax 
and  molasses,  and  was  enabled  materi- 
ally to  extend  his  business.  I  could 
name  more  than  one  cadaverous  and 
lanthorn-jawed  individual,  presently 
in  the  House  of  Oommons,  whose 
rise  in  life  may  be  traced  to  precisely 
the  same  source,  and  who  invariably 
testify  their  gratitade  to  the  Whig 
oligarchy  by  backing  up  their  nefa- 
rious jobs  when  they  are  in  power, 
and  by  seconding  their  fiftctious  plots 
when  they  are,  as  now,  in  opposition. 
No  such  insinuation  can  be  made 
against  my  sire,  beoanse  he  never 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
wisely  contented  himself  by  strength- 
ening his  position  and  increasing  his 
influence  in  his  native  borough.  But 
he  became  an  eminent  liberal,  with 
a  place  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
regular  Whig  phalanx,  which,  never- 
theless, he  was  sworn  to  guard.  He 
rose  to  municipal  honours,  achieved 
considerable  opulence,  and  died  of 
gout  at  a  venerable  age,  leaving  me 
the  undoubted  heir  to  lus  principles 
and  money  in  the  Funds.  So  that, 
when  I  term  myself  a  liberal  bom 
and  bred,  I  am  guilty  of  no  exaggera- 
tion. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  regard 
myself  as  a  person  of  strong  intel- 
lect; nay,  I  make  no  scruple  in  ac- 
knowledging that  I  am  rather  weak- 
minded  than  otherwise.  Naturally 
naraapioioQs,  any  one  can  wheedle 


or  cigole  me.  I  flutter  heedlesdy 
into  the  jaws  of  humbug,  like  a 
weaving-bird  into  the  month  of  a 
rattlesnake.  Had  I  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  those  trained,  adroit, 
oleaginous  emissaries  of  the  WhigB, 
who  tare  ;the  most  consummate  of 
Jesuits,  with  smiles  bland  enough  to 
thaw  the  heart  of  a  turnpike-keeper, 
tongues  smooth  as  glycerine,  and 
fingers  whose  loving  pressure  con- 
veys the  very  magnetism  of  persoa- 
sion-^he  might  have  done  with  me 
what  he  pleased.  But  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  Whiggery  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  were  persons  of  a 
different  stamp.  Our  borough  wai 
represented  by  two  members,  tht 
elder  of  whom,  Mr.  Samuel  Chooser 
(late  of  the  firm  of  Chouser,  Thimble- 
rig  &  Co.),  was  an  independent,  who 
went  the  whole  hog  for  the  ballot 
and  household  suffrage.  He  was  not 
(so  he  said)  a  favourite  with  the 
Whigs.  Lord  John  Russell  treated 
him  with  marked  coldness,  because 
he  had  set  his  authority  at  defi- 
ance, and  was  resolved  to  push  Libe- 
ral principles  to  the  utmost.  He 
(Chouser)  had  no  idea  of  truckling  to 
the  dictation  of  any  man.  Lord 
John  had  no  doubt  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  but  he  required  a  shove 
now  and  then  to  keep  him  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  If  his 
(Chonser's)  constituents  approved  of 
his  conduct,  good ;  if  not,  let  them 
say  so,  and  he  was  most  ready  to 
resign.  He  occupied  that  seat,  not 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  The  Whigs  feved, 
though  they  did  not  love  him ;  and 
more  than  once  he  had  been  asked 
to  take  office,  but  felt  it  his  duty  to 
reftise.  He  was  resolved  to  die,  as 
he  had  lived,  independent  and  a 
Liberal. 

So  spake  Samuel  Chouser,  Esquire, 
not  once  only,  but  periodically,  with 
little  variation,  whenever  called  on 
to  address  his  constituents;  and  I 
must  own  that,  for  some  time,  I  heard 
him  verv  reverently.  To  the  ears  of 
an  Englishman  there  is  always  some- 
thing attractive  in  the  assertion  of 
blunt  independence.  The  mere  pan- 
tomimic act  of  buttoning  up  the 
breeches-pocket  looks  like  the  ereot- 
ing  of  a  bulwark  asainat  the  insidious 
approaches  of  bribery;    and  in  no 
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ehanoter  was  Mr.  Obonser  so  great 
as  in  that  of  the  sponier  of  offioe. 
Bat  to  be  eminent  is,  as  Maochiayelli 
jnstly  remarks,  to  invito  enmity.  A 
Kadical  cobbler,  wbom  Ghonser  bad 
offended  by  refiising  to  renew  a  bill 
aft«r  an  election,  lifted  np  his  voice 
in  the  market-place,  proclaiming  that 
OhoQser  the  immaculate  was  Ghonser 
tiie  thrice  sold;  that  the  self-deny- 
ing recusant  of  office  for  himself  was 
the  grasping  monopoliser  of  places 
for  his  family;  that  the  intrepid 
patriot  was  no  better  than  a  paste- 
board and  bnckram  sham.  And  by 
way  of  proving  these  assertions,  he 
published  a  list  of  the  votes  of  our 
Chooser  ever  since  his  entry  into 
Parliament,  by  which  it  certainly  did 
appear  that  in  no  one  instance  had 
be  given  a  vote  which  conld  serionsly 
embarrass  the  Whigs;  and  also,  what 
waa  more  awkward,  a  list  of  the  good 
^ings  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  house  oi  Ghonser.  That  list  was 
headed  by  the  name  of  the  Reverend 
Aminadab,  eldest  brother  of  the  self- 
denying  Samnel,  whose  piety  and 
biblical  lore  had  secnred  him  a  bene- 
fice of  £900  per  annum.  Then  fol- 
lowed Laoncelot  Grobbo  Ghonser,  also 
a  brother  of  Bamnel,  quartered  on  the 
Customs  at  the  rate  of  £600.  Then 
followed  the  sons  of  Samnel — Sydney 
Russell  Ghonser  (Woods  and  Forests) ; 
Chaiies  Grey  Ghonser  (Home  Office) ; 
Henry  Petty  Ghonser  (Victualling 
Department);  and  John  Gam  Hob- 
boose  Ghonser  (Board  of  Gontrol); 
—besides  divers  others,  who  did  not 
b«ar  the  name  of  Ghonser,  but  who, 
neverdieless,  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  oridn  from  the  same  family 
root  iutogether,  the  hole  which 
these  gentlemen  made  in  the  taxes 
was  something  rather  appalling ;  and 
the  facts  lost  none  of  their  pungency 
when  stated  by  the  irascible  cob- 
bler. 

How  replied  Samuel  Ghonser,  M.P.  ? 
like  a  Briton,  fearless  and  bold.  He 
asked  if  it  were  any  disgrace  for  a 
nuu  to  serve  his  country  ?  And  as 
no  one  could  conscientiously  venture 
to  say  ^  ay  "  to  sudi  a  question,  he 
then  went  onward  to  prove  that  the 
best  ddxep  must  be  he  who  devoted 
the  greatest  number  of  his  relatives 
to  the  pubHc  service!  What  was 
the  residt  of  the  discussion  I  really 
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camiot  remember  at  this  distance  of 
time;  but  I  recollect  perfectly  that 
it  gave  a  considerable  shock  to  my 
faith  in  the  absolute  disinterested- 
ness of  advanced  Liberals,  and  made 
me,  for  the  first  time,  entertain  a 
suspicion  that  between  them  and  the 
Whigs  proper  there  were  more  inti- 
mate relations  than  the  world  was 
permitted  to  perceive. 

Gur  second  member  was  Lord  Vis- 
count Breadberry,  a  young  heredi- 
tary Whig,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be 
saia  that,  had  his  manners  been  as 
polished  as  his  boots,  or  his  inteUect 
as  well  cultivated  as  his  whiskers,,  a 
more  accomplished  gentleman  never 
drew  the  salary  of  an  Under  Secre- 
tary. Bnt  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  the  boqts  and  whiskers  were 
much  better  cared  for  than  the  qua- 
lities of  the  inner  man.  A  greater 
fool  than  Breadberry  never  buttered 
a  roll.  He  had  neither  sense  nor 
capacity,  nor  the  power  of  uttering 
three  consecutive  intelligible  sen- 
tences. Yet  we,  the  Liberal  electors, 
returned  him  to  Parliament  in  pre- 
ference to  a  man  of  high  genius  and 
accomplishment,  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
shrewd  thinker,  and  a  powerful  ora- 
tor, because  the  latter  would  not 
bum  a  single  grain  of  incense  upon 
the  altar  which  we  had  set  up.  Gh, 
happy  country  I  where  wisdom  is 
despised,  and  idiocy  advanced,  solely 
upon  the  credit  of  a  name  I 

You  will  observe,  sir,  that  I  have 
been  describing  the  situation  of  mat- 
ters at  a  period  comparatively  re- 
mote, ere  the  silken  cord  which  bound 
all  Liberals  together  was  snapped  in 
twain.  At  that  time  the  conunpn 
understood  object  was  to  keep  out 
the  Tories ;  and  whenever  a  combina- 
tion was  necessary  to  that  effect,  poor 
dear  Feargus  G'Gonnor  received  his 
card  as  regularly  as  Sir  Gharles  Wood. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  Reform  Glub 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear,  on  the  eve  of 
some  grand  party  struggle,  the  half- 
stifled  hurroos  of  those  Lish  mem- 
bers who  had  successfully  carried 
through  negotiations  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  as  they  dug 
their  digits  into  his  shrinking  sides, 
and  playfully  denominated  him  ^^a 
divvlel"  Then  walked  the  stiff  old 
official  Whig,  type  of  frozen  excln- 
siveness,  narrow-chested,  high-shoul- 
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dered^  Tinegar-Tuoged,  arm-in-flrm, 
for  the  nonce,  with  John  Tacketta, 
the  great  manpfactorer  of  naila,  and 
even  listening  to  hia  violationa  of 
grammar  with  anch  a  sickly  smile  aa 
radiatea  on  the  face  of  Pantaloon 
wh<;n  the  Clown  appliea  a  red-hot 
poker  to  his  rear.  Then  there  was 
the  recenUj'Created  Whig  agricnl- 
taral  lord,  aa  recognisable  from  hia 
peculiar  coetnme,  aa  Pan  from  his 
nairy  lipa.  Behold  him  in  St.  Jamea' 
Street,  attired  even  aa  he  is  when  in- 
terchanging samples  of  wheat  with 
the  hawbucks  in  hia  distant  connty, 
in  a  low- crowned,  broad-brimmed 
white  hat,  with  green  ribbon ;  wide- 
skirted  coatee,  with  pockets  each 
large  enough  to  contain  a  pig ;  drab 
terrainationfl,  and  a  blue  bird's-eye 
handkerchief.  Great  potentate  he, 
ready  to  go,  if  not  to  the  death,  at 
all  events  to  the  expenditure  of  a 
good  many  thousands  of  pounds,  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  Whig  houses ; 
owner  of  two  snug  nomination  bor- 
oughs, which,  had  there  been  con- 
alstenoy  in  statesmen  or  principle  in 
reformers,  ought  long  before  to  have 
undergone  extinguishment  under 
Schedule  A;  liberal  in  all  matters 
not  afieotiog  his  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, but  violently  opposed  to  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  tlie  hour  for 
enlightenment  of  his  party  on  that 
|)artioular  point  not  having  yet  ar- 
rived. Then  prowled  the  psendo- 
Solitical  economist,  usually  of  Gale- 
oniau  extraction,  who,  ever  and  anon 
refreshing  his  bulged  nostrils  with 
copious  pinches  of  maocabaw,  hawked 
out  npothegms  from  Adam  Smith, 
Rioardo,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Ooramittee,  to  any  weary 
wight  whom  he  might  attach  by  the 
button,  with  the  gravity  of  Achito- 
phel  delivering  a  lecture  to  some  re- 
probate companion  of  Absalom.  All 
these^  and  many  more  types,  forms, 
and  combinations  of  liberality,  were 
to  be  seen  clustering  and  oommin- 
gUug  for  a  common  ol^ject,  though 
there  waa  aa  little  apparent  natural 
coherence  among  them,  as  we  may 
supiKVie  to  have  existed  among  the 
bttilderi  of  Babel,  subsequent  to  the 
oont\ijaon  of  tongues, 

1  sketch  from  uifimoryy  but  the 
scene  is  aa  deeply  imprinted  on  mj 
mind  aa  if  it  bad  taken  place  only 


yestenlay.    Gatherings  of  diis  tind 
are  of  an  angust  and  almost  solemn 
nature.    They  recall  to  us  the  amy 
of  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  G&ob 
were  filing  through  the  gates  of  the 
eternal  city,  the  stem  assemblage  of 
the  iron-sheathed  Barons  at  Rannj- 
mede,  or  the  midnight  muster  of  th« 
aasociates   of   William    Tell  at  the 
summons  of  the  horn  of  Underwald- 
en.    No   wonder  that  it   made  aa 
impression  upon  a  raw  recruit  like 
myself.    What  a  thrill  of  awe  shot 
through  me  as  the  veteran  placeman 
who  condescended  to  act  as  my  guide, 
pointed  out  to  me  the  stately  forms 
of  the  different  leaders,  chieib,  and 
men  of  renown.      Like  Oressid  in- 
structed by  Pandarns,  I  stood  to  aee 
the  warriors  pass  over  the  stage. 

"There!  look  there,"  he  cried; 
"that's  him—that's  the  man  I  0 
what  a  fellow  he  is  I  What  an  intel- 
lect!    How  gigantic  I" 

"Who?  which?  where?"  stam- 
mered I,  in  a  fever  of  nervous  agita- 
tion, staring  about  for  the  ap{)an* 
tion  of  some  stalwart  son  of  Kisb. 

"  He's  gone — you've  missed  him— 
it  was  Lord  John  Russell.  But  hush 
— ^lia — here  is  a  great  man  indeed!" 

Out  sauntered  a  supercilious-look- 
ing elderly  gentleman,  chewing  the 
stalk  of  a  carnation. 

"  That's  Lord  Palmerston,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  liberties  of  Europe." 

Involuntarily  I  raised  my  hat.  The 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe 
looked  surprised — smiled,  nodded, 
took  another  nibble  at  the  stalk  of 
the  carnation,  and  walked  on. 

"  Here  is  another  remarkable  man 
— ^look  at  him  well.  You  won't  often 
see  such  another." 

He  spoke  true — ^Lord  Althorp  went 
by. 

"  Here  now— do,  pray,  look  sharp. 
There's  a  man  who  will  be  much 
spoken  of  yet.    That's  Glanricarde!"» 

"Is it  indeed?" 

"  And  that's  Hobhoua&--fine  fel- 
low, Hobhouse !  And  thcre^s  Chariey 
Wood! — ^he's  such  a  funny  chap, 
you'd  die  with  laughing  at  his  jokes. 
And  that's  Joe  Hume— -good  old  Joe! 
And  there's  Feargos  0'(>>nnor.  And 
— ^Lord  help  us,  here's  Dapl  Let's 
take  off  our  hats  to  Dan  *,  he  likes 
it,  and  it's  down  in  our  whip's  order- 
book  for  a  week.     And  (hat's  Kr. 
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Vernon  Smitih ;  and  now  youVe  seen 
the  best  of  them  " 

Fain  woiuld  I  have  inquired  as  to 
the  names  and  parentafte  of  some 
likely  Whiglin{|;s  who  followed,  bnt 
my  guide  could  only  exclaim  with 
Pandont^  *^  Asses,  fools,  dolts  1  chaff 
and  bran,  chaff  and  bran  I  porridge 
after  meat!  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look; 
the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws, 
crows  and  daws  I"  And  so  that 
splendid  cortege  vanished  from  my 
view. 

Now,  why  had  all  these  men  come 
together  in  conclaye?  Whom  were 
they  opposing?  What  enemy  of  the 
State  had  marched  into  the  bowels  of 
the  land?  What  pernidons  influ- 
ence was  at  work  which  reqaired  so 
Ftrong  a  combination  to  repress  it? 
Who  was  the  arch-fiend  whom  those 
Zephons  and  Ithnriels  songht  to 
scare  away?  I  was  not  long  left  in 
ignorance  of  that.  A  deep  execra- 
tion from  my  friend  the  placeman 
warned  me  of  the  presence  of  the 
evil  one.    I  looked  ap  and  saw — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  singular  destiny  was  that  of 
the  great  soldier  of  the  age  io  con- 
nection with  the  Whigs.  Twice  by 
their  machinations  as  a  party  was 
his  career  impeded  and  repntation 
assailed,  and  twice  he  rose  in  the 
universal  esteem  of  the  nation  above 
their  paltry  malice.  Daring  the 
Peninsalar  campaign  they  did  all  that 
men  conld  do  to  thwart  him.  Their 
malignity  was  silenced  at  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  Waterloo.  Daring  the 
agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill  they 
and  their  creatnres  so  perverted  the 
popnlar  mind,  that  the  man  who 
saved  Europe  was  pelted  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  the  windows 
of  his  mansion  were  shattered  by  the 
missiles  of  a  bratal  mob.  Pass  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  heads 
even  of  the  lowest  are  bowed  in  sor- 
row as  the  veteran  i£  lowered  into 
his  grave.  O  yes,  the  people  may  be 
misled;  they  may  be  perverted  and 
imposed  on — ^taught  to  worship  false 
idols,  and  to  put  trust  in  most  ex- 
oeediug  knaves,  but  their  instinct  is 
towards  true  greatness,  and  nobility 
of  heart  and  soul,  and  deception  can- 
not last  for  ever. 

Sir,  I  spekk  as  a  Liberal,  not  as  a 
Whig.    I  tove  liberality  in  all  things. 


I  like  to  be  liberal  with  my  food,  but 
I  refuse  to  eat  it  with  the  thin  sour 
sauce  of  Whiggery.  I  like  also,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  to  be  liberal  with  my 
drink,  but  I  wont  have  your  Tavis- 
took  concoctions  of  sloe-liqnor  and 
veijuice.  I  am  liberal  in  my  opinions, 
but  I  deny  that  they  are  those  of 
Whiggery.  So  when  I  saw,  as  I 
then  saw,  that  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
not  considered-  to  be  patterns  of  in- 
tegrity or  virtue,  against  a  party 
whose  most  eminent  reprenentntive 
was  the  foremost  man  in  Europe,  I 
began  to  reflect,  somewhat  seriously, 
upon  the  political  aspects  of  society, 
and  the  various  sections  of  politicians. 
"First,"  said  I  to  myself,  "let  me 
ascertain,  if  possible,  with  precision, 
what  this  thing  Whiggery  really 
is ;  how  far  it  has  gone,  and  how  far 
it  proposes  to  go ;  what  are  its  aims 
and  objects,  and  how  far  these  Tnay 
be  intended  for  and  compatible  with 
the  public  good.  When  Ijiese  points 
are  ascertained,  I  shall  be  able  to  re- 
solve a  doubt  which  has  just  arisen 
in  my  mind,  as  to  whether  it  is 
really  possible  for  a  Whig  to  be  a 
Liberal." 

Accordingly  I  set  me  down,  as  de- 
liberately as  a  freshman  settles  to  his 
Euclid,  to  solve  the  flrst  problem, 
**  What  is  Whiggery  ?"— but,  alas !  it 
has  been  worse  than  the  pons  tmno- 
rum — ^I  can  by  no  means  get  over  it. 
Simple  as  the  question  seems,  jnst 
let  any  one  of  your  readers  try  to 
answer  it  satisfactorily  to  himself, 
and  I  vrill  venture  to  bet  a  puncheon 
of  mm  that  he  fails.  Try  it  your- 
self. You  ought  to  know  something 
about  it,  for  your  Magazine  has  been 
a  hammer,  a  scourge,  a  flail,  a  knoat, 
a  cat-o^-nine-tails  to  the  Whigs.  They 
never  see  it  without  experiencing 
sympathetic  pains  in  the  back  and 
ribs ;  they  never  hear  its  name  pro- 
nounced without  uttering  a  short 
spasmodic  squeal.  Yet  is  there  one 
thing  wanting  in  the  Magazine,  and 
that  is  a  proper,  just,  and  distinct 
definition  of  Whiggery.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  said  to  be  Scotch,, 
"whig"  signifying  some  beastly  kind 
of  whey  in  a  partial  state  of  decom- 
position; but  that  don't  help  as 
much,  except  by  the  insinuation  of 
bad  taste  and  acrid  flavour.     Ask. 
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Lord  John  Russell  for  a  definition, 
and  ho  will  begin  a  wonderfol  and 
wearisome  disoonrse  about  the  great 
Lord  Somersythe  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Oonstitntion, 
Magna  Cbarta,  the  Jew  Bill,  the  tra- 
ditions of  great  houses,  Algernon 
Sydney,  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and  the 
Constitutions  of  Olarendon,  until  your 
head  booonies  as  bewildered  as  though 
you  had  lost  your  way  in  a  fog  on 
the  Moor  of  Rannoph.  Next  call 
into  court  Lord  Macanlay,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  party,  who  ought  to  be 
able,  if  any  man  can  do  it,  to  afford 
US  a  full  explanation,  and  he  wiU 
commence  somewhat  as  follows,  ore 
rotundo: — "In  answering,  sir,  that 
question  categorically,  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  to  be  the  only  method  of 
explication  suitable  for  an  interroga- 
tory at  once  so  momentous  and  so 
intricate,  I  conceive  that  it  is  first 
necessary  to  advert  to  those  princi- 
ples which  dictated  the  revolution 
settlement  of  1688  ;^'— and  tbere  yon 
are  thrown  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  volumes,  which  you  must 
read  through  (and  they  are  not  finish- 
ed yet),  before  you  can  be  brought  in- 
to a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  profession. 
I  have,  I  own,  met  with  some  shorter 
definitions.  "  What  is  Whiggery  ?" 
said  I  once  to  a  bluff  Radicud^  who 
has  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  secL 
"  Jobbery,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "  Jaw 
and  nothing  else,"  was  the  answer  of 
a  second.  ^^  Selling  British  folks 
to  foreigners,"  replied  a  third,  who 
had  some  kind  of  interest  in  the 
Vixen;  and  more  than  once  I  have 
been  assured  that  "bosh"  was  the 
proper  synonyme.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  in 
despair  the  attempt  at  any  solution 
beyond  a  negative  one.  But  snre 
and  certain  am  I  that  Whiggery  is 
not  Liberalism. 

Certainly  it  is  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  find  at  the  outset  of  a  spe- 
culative disquisition  like  this,  that 
you  cannot  clearly  define  the  thing 
which  you  are  going  to  discuss.  But 
as  there  is  no  help  for  that^  even 
though  we  appeal  to  the  collective 
sapience  of  the  party,  the  only  course 
which  can  be  pursued  is  that  of  the 
doctors  when  compelled  to  investi- 
gate a  new  disease,  the  nature  of 


which  they  do  not  understand.  In 
short,  we  must  lo(»k  to  the  symp- 
toms. These  may  be  discussed  under 
the  next  head  of  inquiry :  "  lluw 
far  has  Whiggery  gone,  and  how  far 
does  it  propose  to  go?" 

How  far  has  it  gone  ?  A  very  long 
^ayi  you  would  be  inclined  to  say, 
judging  from  the  jaded  looks  of  its 
professors.  But  halt  you  there,  my 
master  I  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
respectable  gentlemen  are  not  sham- 
ming f  There  is  a  story  told  in  Holy 
Writ  how  the  men  of  Gibeon,  being 
terrified  by  the  might  and  progress 
of  Joshua,  sent  certain  deputies, 
feigning  to  be  ambassadors,  with 
patched  wine-bottles,  mouldy  bread, 
old  shoes,  and  tattered  garments, 
"  and  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said  unto  him 
and  to  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be 
come  from  a  far  country :  now  there- 
fore make  ye  a  league  with  us."  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Whigs  are 
very  much  like  the  men  of  Gibeon. 
They  took  up  Parliamentary  reform, 
like  everything  else,  not  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  but  as  a  ready  means  of 
getting  possession  of  power.  The 
party  who  really  prepared  the  way 
for  that  measure  were  the  Radicals, 
whom  the  Whigs  used  to  sneer  at  and 
decry,  and  whose  views  they  treated 
as  visionary.  The  Whiga,  previous 
to  1830,  were  doetrinaires,  carpers, 
critios — but  never  earnest  workmen. 
However,  when  they  saw  that  a 
change  in  the  system  of  Parliamen- 
tary representation  was  imminent, 
they,  following  the  example  of  the 
Gibeonites,  m^e  a  league  with  the 
men  whom  they  formerly  affected  to 
despise;  and  not  only  that,  but  they 
had  the  address  to  get  themselves 
put  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and 
to  make  conquest  of  the  coveted  ter- 
ritory. Some  cities,  however,  (I 
ought  to  say  nominaiion  boroughs), 
they  did  not  destroy  utterly.  A  few 
fortalices,  such  as  Calne,  Marlbor- 
ough, and  Tavistock,  belonged  he- 
reditarily to  representatives  of  the 
"  great  houses,"  and  these  were  reli- 
giously spared ;  and  the  triumphant 
procession  moved  on  until  it  halted 
at  Downing  Street  Into  the  stately 
mansions  there  the  Whigs  rushed 
with  precipitatioo,  taking  no  further 
notitie  of  the  multitude  without,  than 
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to  desire  them,  from  the  windowfi,  to 
disperse,  and  go  home  as  qnickly  as 
possible,'  since  eTerythinj?  was  now 
arranged  entirely  to  the  Whig  satis- 
faction. 

Now,  I  don't  say  that  the  Whigs 
▼ere  wronoj  in  moving  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform.    I  tJiink  there  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  reform,  and 
that  the  Tories  committed  a  great 
error  in  not  having  recognised  that 
neoessity,  and  in  not  having  taken 
the  matter  into  their   own    hands. 
Certainly  they  have  suffered  no  light 
penance  for  that  error;  seeing  that, 
for  the  last  five- and- twenty  years, 
unremitting  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Whig  orators  and  jonrnalists 
to  represent    them    as  bigoted  ob- 
stmetives  and  fanatical  enemies  of 
progress.    That  notion  has  been  pro- 
pagated so  very  sedalonsly,  that  even 
now  its  effects  are  visible.    I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  considered  a 
Tory,  however  amiable,  wise,  bene- 
volent, or  gifted  he  might  be,  as  a 
kind  of  moral  ogre,  or  at  least  as  a 
ancial  oppressor,     I  remember  also 
when  I  regarded  the  stupidest  Whig 
as  a  much  better  man  than  the  most 
accomplished  Tory ;  and  that  because 
I  had  been  told  that  the  Tory  creed 
was  antagonistic  to  everything  like 
liberty.     And   even  now  the  same 
game  is  being  played.     In  February 
last  the  Whig  government  went  to 
pieces,  not  broken  by  a  party  blow, 
hot  shattered  by  a  downright  direct 
stroke  from  the  fist  of  the  country 
at  large,  given  with   hearty  British 
good-Mdll,  because  all    men,  except 
the  Whigs  and  their  satellites,   felt 
that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  not 
nfe  in  their  peddling  hands.     What 
folhjwed  then  ?    Why  this— that  the 
Whig  Organs  began  to  raise  a  cry  of 
alarm  at  the   advent  of  the  Tory 
party.    Why?  O,  because  the  Tories 
are,  have  bven,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
entmies  of  progress — remember  the 
Reform  Bill !     I  remember  it  perfect- 
ly, or  at  least  I  have  read  the  records 
of  that  eventful  period ;  and  I  find, 
Mnong  the  advocates  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform  in  thoae  days,  at  least 
tliree  rat* n  who  are  chiefe  in  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet.      The  Earl  of  Derby, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Sir  E.  Bnlwer  Lyt- 
ton  were  all  conspicuous  reformers; 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have 


never  recanted  one  of  the  opiniona 
which  they  then  expressed.  I  re- 
member, too,  a  certain  speech  which 
won  for  a  certain  noble  lord  the 
ludicrous  title  of  "Finality  Jack," 
and  which,  I  suppose,  he  is  not  now 
very  anxious  to  see  republished. 
That  the  old  Tories  of  the  last  gene- 
ration did,  indeed,  commit  an  error 
in  opposing  Parliamentary  reform, 
is,  I  believe,  admitted  now'by  every 
man  of  sense  and  intelligence.  I  use 
the  word  errors  not  as  signifying  a 
blunder  in  tactics,  but  a  real  sub- 
stantial mistake.  The  old  system 
was  too  narrow,  too  complicated,  too 
inconvenient  to  be  longer  continued. 
The  large  increase  of  the  population, 
the  acquired  wealth,  the  extended 
commerce,  the  new  interests  which 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  education,  made  a  change 
in  the  representative  system  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  it  was  sad 
folly  to  suppose  that  it  was  possible 
for  any  party  to  prevent  that  which 
the  great  msjority  of  the  nation  was 
determined  to  obtain.  Kefonn  was 
wanted;  but  the  nature  of  that  re- 
form was  an  indefinite  idea  in  the 
minds  of  most.  The  Whigs  showed 
great  astuteness  on  that  occasion. 
By  securing  to  themselves  the  fram- 
ing of  tlie  bill,  they  gained  a  double 
advantage.  First,  tliey  conciliated 
the  popular  favour  by  the  show  of 
taking  the  initiative ;  secondly,  they 
were  able  to  adjust  the  details  of  the 
measure,  so  as  exactly  to  suit  their 
own  party  purposes. 

Certainly  they  could  not  have 
devised  a  measure  more  perfectly 
favourable  for  themselves;  the  beat 
proof  of  which  is  their  intense  re- 
luctance to  make  any  further  changes. 
Had  Lord  John  Russell  adhered  to 
the  finality  view  which  he  once  an- 
nounced—^had  he  plainly  told  the 
Liberals  that,  although  he  had  no 
theoretical  objection  to  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  he  would 
not  consent  to  frequent  changes  in 
the  representation — ^I  should  at  least 
have  respected  his  sincerity.  But  he 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  gave 
up  the  notion  of  finality,  because  he 
thought  it  might  mi^e  him  unpopu- 
lar ;  and,  witli^t  wmmunicating  with 
hU  own  pcvrty^  he  announced  a  new 
Reform  Bill.    There  has  been  a  good 
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deal  of  speoalation  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  diasension  which  preraiU  ia 
the  Whig  oamp ;  aod  yarions  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  that  coldness, 
and  even  dislike,  which  many  of  his 
M  followers  have  manifested  for 
some  time  back,  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, contrasting  strangely  with  the 
devotion  which  they  once  displayed. 
It  has  been  insinuated  that  this 
estrangement  arose  mainly  through 
rivalry  of  the  chiefs,  Tavistock  try- 
ing emulously,  bat  in  vain,  to  mea- 
sure its  statare  against  that  of 
Tiverton,  and  being  very  sulky  in 
consequence.  The  plain  matter  of 
fact  is  this,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
lost  his  inflaence  with  his  party,  on 
the  day  when  he  made  that  hasty 
and  incautious  annonncement  of  a 
new  Reform  Bill.  Either  his  evil 
star  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  or  he 
mast  have  eaten  something  that  dis- 
agreed with  him. 

No  wonder  that  the  Whigs  were 
bitterly  incensed  at  this  incompre- 
hensible conduct  on  the  part  of  their 
little  chief.  80  long  as  tliey  could 
command  a  liberal  majority  under  the 
existing  system,  that  system  was  all 
that  they  could  desire ;  nay,  the  best 
that  their  imagination  coold  admit 
of.  Trae,  that  under  that  system 
they  never  could  muster  a  pure  Whig 
minority — ^for  this  simple  reason,  that 
the  Whigs  were  but  a  fraction  of  the 
people,  and  were  not  peculiarly  be- 
loved. They  were,  however,  the  aris- 
tocrats of  Liberalism.  All,  or  almost 
all,  of  the  Liberal  peers  were  steeped 
in  Whiggery  above  the  eyebrows; 
their  nomination  boroughs  were  re- 
presented by  an  adroit  band  of  prac- 
tised besiegers  of  the  Treasury ;  they 
had  a  staff  of  veterans  initiated  in  til 
the  mysteries  of  office,  and  unequalled 
for  their  tenadty  of  gripe.  They 
.  felt  thoroughly  sure  that  they  could 
not  be  superseded  by  the  democratic 
section  of  the^  Liberals.  The  latter 
were  not  numerous  nor  influential 
enough  to  stand  b^  themselves — that 
is,  to  aim  at  office ;  besides,  they 
wanted  cohesion,  and  were  split  up 
into  sub-divisions.  The  grand  desi- 
deratum was  to  perpetaate  Whig  rule 
by  means  of  Liberal  minorities;  and 
as  that  seemed  secured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  franchise  on  its  present 
basis,  and  to  its  present  extent,  the 


Whtgs,  being  wise  enough  when  their 
own  party  interests  are  concerned, 
were  most  loth  to  omitemplate  a 
change. 

What  could  they  hope,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, to  gain  through  a  measure 
which  should  materially  increase  the 
electoral  rolls  ?  They  did  not  expect 
that  more  Whigs  would  be  retorned 
to  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  If,  in- 
deed, the  wit  of  roan  could  have 
devised  any  scheme  likely  to  promote 
so  desirable  an  end,  they  would  most 
eagerly  have  accepted  it;  but,  alas  I 
the  thing  ooald  not  be.  They  knew 
full  well  that  they  would  not  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  erect  supplementary  nomi- 
nation boroughs ;  they  even  trembled 
for  the  existence  of  those  which  they 
held,  if  any  great  and  comprehensive 
scheme  for  refomung  the  representa- 
tion should  engross  the  attention  of 
the  country.  Li  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  Whiggery  was  put  to  sore 
straits  in  maintaining  its  ground 
against  Radicalism,  and  could  only 
do  so  through  the  operation  of  the 
ten-pound  franchise.  £ven  that  did 
not  always  secure  them  such  yictories 
as  they  conld  have  desired. 

Had  Lord  John  Russell  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  making  a 
change  in  the  system  of  our  Parhar 
mentary  representation,  he  might 
have  been  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
his  zeal,  though  perhaps  to  little  for 
his  discretion,  considering  the  posi- 
tion which  he  then  occapied.  For  it 
is  undeniable  that  there  was  no  call 
thn>ughout  the  country  at  large  for 
any  great  measure  of  refonn.  Some 
things  undoubtedly  there  were  which 
were  capable  of  amendment;  but 
the  people  generally  were  contented 
with  the  franchise  as  it  stood,  and 
agitation  in  that  direction  had  quite 
died  away.  Still,  if  Lord  John 
Russell  had  maturely  considered  the 
subject  (as  he  was  well  entitled  to 
do,  he  having  been  the  nominal 
parent  of  the  Act  now  in  existence, 
and  in  some  measure  being  answer- 
able for  its  deficiencies)  —  if  he 
thought,  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  alteration  or 
amendment,  I  shall  not  say  that  he 
was  blamable  in  giving  utterance 
to  that  conviction.  But  in  that  case, 
surely  his  political  friends,  if  not  the 
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pnHlic,  were  entitled  to  expect  that, 
before  m)  doing,  he  should  have  pre- 
pared and  matured  his  plan,  resolved 
upon  its  principle,  and  adjusted  its 
details,  so  far  at  least  ss  to  have  heen 
reiidy  to  obviate  any  real  difficulty 
which  might  arise.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain point  beyond  which  rash  an- 
soQnoements  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  become  culpable.  It  is  not 
raoagh*  that  he  should  have  the  will 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  any  fettered  or 
disordered  part  of  the  borly  politic — 
he  ought  to  consider  what  is  the 
suitable  remedy,  before  he  tells  the 
public  that  he  is  about  to  make  the 
application.  Also,  in  such  cases,  it 
is  convenient  that  there  should  be 
consultations;  for  it  has  happened 
ere  DOW  that  a  too  confident  and 
empiric  practitioner  has  dapped  on 
a  blister  when  there  was  simply  oc- 
casion for  healing  ointment.  But 
Lord  John,  with  a  jocundity  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  despised  all  counsel; 
and,  what  is  more  and  worse,  he  had 
not  prefiared  his  plan. 

That  he  had  not  done  so,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  he  after- 
wards, in  fulfilment  of  his  pledge, 
brought  forward  two  bills  for  reform 
of  the  representation,  which  were 
utterly  incongruous  and  irreconcil- 
able. They  were  so  utterly  bad  in 
detail  that  nobody  would  look  at 
them;  and  when  ihe  younger  bant- 
ling of  the  two  was  strangled  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Whigs  cor- 
dially assisting  in  the  operation,  the 
bereaved  father  burst  into  tears  I 
But  a  pledge  of  this  sort,  once  given, 
cannot  be  easily  recalled.  It  was 
given,  be  it  remarked,  not  in  name 
of  Lord  John  Russell  as  an  indi- 
Tidoal,  but  in  name  of  his  party; 
and  as  noQc  of  them  were  bold 
euoagh  to  repudiate  it,  or  perhaps 
were  prevented  by  prudential  con- 
nderations  from  doing  so,  thev  have 
Boooeeded  to  what,  I  know  they  re- 
gard as  an  heritage  of  woe.  They 
have  punidhed  the  offender  well; 
they  have  withdrawn  their  confi- 
dence from  him;  they  have  ostra- 
oifled  him;  they  have  handed  him 
over  to  their  organs  to  be  pilloried 
and  pelted ;  but  they  could  not  get 
rid  of  tliat  pledge,  which  hung  over 
them  as  the  curse  of  Eehama  rested 
on  the  head  of  the  agonised  Lador- 


lad.  However,  they  did  what  was 
possible  to  escape  from,  or  at  all 
events  postpone,  the  evil.  In  the 
hands  of  the  jaunty  Palmerston  that 
pledge  became  practically  innocuous. 
It  was  annually  renewed  with  as 
much  preci'iion  as  the  Mutiny  Act; 
but  the  performance  of  it  was  post- 
poned, owing  to  the  state  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  will  say  this  for  Palmer- 
ston, that  a  better  man  for  shelving 
troublesome  questions,  on  account  of 
intricate  relations  with  other  states, 
never  put  pen  to  a  protocol.  If  we 
were  actually  not  in  some  mess  or 
other — (I  own  that  this  looks  very 
like  an  impossible  hypothesis,  Pal- 
merston being  in  office)— he  could 
get  up  a  war  or  a  quarrel  in  any  part 
of  the  globe  at  less  than  a  fortnight's 
notice,  quite  serious  enough  to  justify 
the  postponement  of  any  disagreeable 
business.  No  wonder  Palmerston 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Whigs  I 
It  was  as  good  as  a  febrifuge  to  hear 
him  parrying  awkward  questions, 
generally  with  a  playful  blandness 
which  almost  conciliated  his.  oppo- 
nents, but  sometimes,  when  really 
galled,  with  intemperate  ferocity. 
No  wonder  that  they  backed  him  up 
to  the  last,  called  him  their  own 
dear  old  Pam,  and  swore  that  he 
was  worth  a  dozen  of  the  cankered 
little  gentleman  who  had  landed 
them  in  such  difficulties.  And  if  by 
the  continuance  of  war  all  question 
of  home  reform  could  have  been 
avoided,  small  indeed  would  have 
been  tJbe  labours  of  the  Whigs,  so 
long  as  Palmenton  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Ministry. 

Well,  the  Whigs  went  out,  or  rath- 
er were  forced  out,  in  February  last, 
ignominiouslyas  some  think — ^in  con- 
sequence of  a  factious  combination^ 
as  they  themselves  maintain.  Never 
grudge  them  that  solace,  man  1  Let 
them  have  the  benefit  of  that  excuse, 
for  they  surely  need  one,  as  an  unguent 
to  their  consciences,  for  their  subse- 
quent scandalous  behaviour.  It  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  deprive  a  malefactor  of 
the  mitigating  plea  of  provocation, 
even  though  we  should  be  satisfied 
that  the  plea  is  based  upon  a  falsity. 
They  went  out,  having  np  to  that 
time  given  no  fulfilment  of  their 
pledge ;  but  we  were  told,  in  answer 
to  some    rather  pressing   inqairieo, 
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that  Her  Migesty^s  Ministers  bad 
been  engaged  in  preparing  a  measure 
for  amending  the  representation  of 
the  people.  That  certainly  sounded 
satisfactory,  for  now  it  appeared  cer- 
tain that  &ere  would  be  some  divul- 
genoe  of  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  A 
measure  of  this  sort  assumes  a  pal- 
pable shape  from  the  time  it  is  brought 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  a 
Cabinet.  It  involvefl  the  collection  of  a 
vast  mass  of  material  to  be  hereafter 
resolved  into  shape.  But — O  ye  fai- 
ries, enchanters,  and  other  necroman- 
tic practitioners — what  is  this  ?  When 
those  who  succeeded  the  Whigs  in 
office  came  to  look  through  the  cor- 
respondence, and  inspect  the  pigeon- 
holes wherein  lay  stored  the  records 
and  proofs  of  the  labour  of  their  pre- 
decessors, not  a  single  scrap  could 
they  find  referable  in  any  way  to  the 
p  roposed  measure  of  reform  I  If  the 
Whig  Cabinet  had  met  at  all  upon  the 
subject^  their  sitting  must  have  been 
one  of  pure  somnolence,  like  that  of 
Barbaroesa  and  his  warriors  in  the 
cave. .  Let  us  accept  that  explanation. 
It  was  indeed  a  dream ;  and  a  dream 
reff  rring  to  a  delusion. 

From  all  this,  I  think  it  i^  pretty 
evident  that  the  Whigs  have  not  gone 
very  far,  at  least  in  the  way  of  re- 
deeming their  promises.  How  far 
they  may  be  inclined  to  go,  I  really 
cannot  say;  but,  judging  from  the 
past,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would 
sUlI  undertake  a  long  Sabbatli-day^s 
Journey  along  the  road  of  faction. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  treat- 
ing of  the  relation  between  the  Whigs 
and  Liberals ;  it  being,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  very  desirable  that  we 
should  understand  what  are  the  pre- 
cise points  of  similarity  which  are 
likely  to  produce  sympathy.  It*  you 
ask  me  what  I,  as  a  Liberal,  expect 
from  a  Government,  I  answer — Peace 
abroad,  and  prosperity  at  home — 
peace  resting  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
good-will  with  other  countries,  not 
purchased  by  humiliating  concessions, 
nor  enforced  by  bullying  or  menace 
— prosperity  caused  by  a  wise  and 

Erudent  system  of  finance,  not  weigh- 
3g  hard  upon  industry,  encouraging 
the  development  of  our  national  re- 
sources, but  giving  no  undue  stimulus 
to  rash  and  unprincipled  speculation. 
I  wish  to  see  the  laws  framed,  adjust- 
ed, and  amended  according  to  the 


wants  of  the  country  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time.  I  wish  to  see 
economy,  but  not  parsimony,  made 
the  rule  in  every  department  of  the 
public  service.  I  wish  for  practical, 
not  theoretical  reforms,  the  latter 
being  only  called  for  when  the  former 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Such  being  my  standard,  and  being 
moreover,  as  I  apprehend,  that  of 
every  true  and  conscientious  Liberal, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  after  a  long 
and  patient  trial,  I  have  found  the 
Whigs  to  be  in  every  respect  defi- 
cient. So  far  from  preserving  peace 
with  honour,  they  have  needlessly — 
I  might  almost  say  criminally — in- 
volved us  in  the  terrible  responsibili- 
ties of  war.  They  allowed  us  to  drift 
into  war  with  Russia,  when,  by  a  bold 
front  and  determined  action,  that 
great  misfortune  might  have  been 
avoided.  They  smuggled  us  into  a 
war  with  Persia— why  or  wherefore  it 
is  truly  difficult  to  explain ;  and  they 
withheld  from  Parliament  that  in- 
formation which  it  was  their  boanden 
duty,  as  responsible  Ministers,  to  have 
affi>rded.  They  began  a  war  with 
China,  upon  grounds  so  doubtful  that 
the  real  existence  of  a  caeue  belli  has 
been  vehemently  denied ;  and  we  are 
still  forced,  with  India  in  insurrec- 
tion, '  to  keep  up  that  paltry  contest. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  suffered  the 
petty  state  of  Naples  to  seize,  upon 
the  open  sea,  in  defiance  of  interna- 
tional law,  two  unoffending  British 
subjects,  to  incarcerate  them  in  a  vile 
dungeon,  and,  by  dint  of  protracted 
examination  on  a  charge  too  prepos- 
terous to  have  been  really  believed, 
to  inflict  such  an  amount  of  moral 
torture,  that  the  intellect  of  one  of 
the  unhappy  men  gave  way.  And 
•—shame  of  shames — those  precious 
Whigs  of  ours  did  not  insist  upon 
their  freedom,  much  less  upon  repa- 
ration for  their  wrongs.  With  France, 
too,  matters  were  &8t  coming  to  a 
crisis.  Poor  weak  Clarendon  had 
brought  us  into  this  dilemma,  that 
we  must  either  have  risked  a  rupture, 
or  have  submitted  to  something  very 
like  degradation.  I  assure  yon  that 
I  drew  a  peculiarly  hearty  breath  on 
tlie  morning  when  I  heard  that  the 
Whigs  were  out.  I  felt  as  if  relieved 
from  the  hideous  pressure  of  £phi- 
altee. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  the 
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foreign  policy  or  doings  of  that  an- 
happy  crew,  because,  to  tell  you  the 
traUi,  the  sobjeot  is  not  a  pleasant 
one.  It  is  painfal  to  reflect  that 
England  shonld  be  laughed  at,  even 
in  the  person  of  an  incompetent  re- 
presentative;  and  when  I  think  of 
Lord  John  Kossell  at  a  Congress — 
pass  we  to  something  else. 

As  for  domestic  legislation,  I  can- 
Dot  for  the  life  of  me  remember  any 
good  measures  in  particular  which 
the  Whigs  have  introduced  during 
the  last  five  years.  Lawyers  tell  me 
that  their  acts  are  perfectly  unwork- 
able in  practice,  and  so  c6ntradicu>ry 
as  to  give  rise  to  more  litigation  than 
they  allay ;  and  they  annually  pro- 
duced a  conjjiderable  Dumber  of  abor- 
tions to  be  summarily  put  to  death 
towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  com- 
menoement  of  August,  when  honour- 
able members  were  beginning  to  think 
lougingiy  of  the  moors.  They  always 
cut  a  sorry  figure  as  financiers,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that 
their  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
were  men  of  the  calibre  of  Wood  and 
Lewis;  but  they  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  go  out  this  Spring 
without  having  produced  a  budget, 
which  probably  saved  them  from 
some  iDconvenience  and  obloquy.  Of 
theu*  economy  I  can  find  no  trace  in 
the  poblic  accounts,  which  indeed 
tell  a  different  tale  \  but  I  know  that 
they  have  been  most  lavish  in  the 
creation  of  new  offices,  and  have  job- 
bed their  patronage  to  the  utmost. 
Other  men  have  been  substantially 
indebted  to  their  Whig  connections 
besides  dear  delightful  Dowb. 

And  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this? 
Smply  that  no  Liberal  can  honestly 
(ff  in  good  faith  identify  himself  with 
the  WhigSi  I  don't  care  what  the 
l^ofessioos  of  that  party  may  be  when 
ODt  of  office,  in  difficulties,  or  other- 
wise. I  am  always  ready  to  accept 
profeeaions  in  cases  where  tiiere  has 
been  no  trial.  We  have  nothing  else 
to  go  by,  either  as  regards  n^en  or 
parties,  before  they  have  been  put  to 
the  test ;  but  surely  in  this  instance 
there  has  be«rn  no  lack  of  patience, 
^e  have  borne  with  these  men  until 
they  became  intolerable,  and  until 
we  were  forced  to  eject  them ;  and  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
flhoidd  idd  in  reinstating  them  now  ? 


For  my  part  I  do  not  repose  an  atom 
of  oonfiilence  in  that  battered  faction. 
Credulity  has  its  limits.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  genuine  repentance  of 
the  moribund  lilother  Cole. 

Sir,  I  distinctly  refuse  to  be  hum- 
bugged. When  I  perceive  that  the 
Liberal  cause  is  in  danger,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  act;  till  then  I  respect- 
fully decline  to  aid  the  Whigs  in  their 
machinati4fn8.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  wish  to  pat  Lord  Derby  out,  not 
because  they  are  apprehensive  that 
he  will  legislate  and  administer  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
but  because  they  dread  the  effect  of 
the  contrast.  Four  months  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  Conservative  Min- 
istry was  formed ;  and  in  that  short 
time,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
hurried  start  and  want  of  preparation, 
they  have  actually  introduced  more 
really  good  measures  than  the  Whigs 
were  able  to  devise  during  five  long 
years ;  they  have  restored  confidence 
and  cordiality  abroad ;  they  have  vin- 
dicated the  British  honour;  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  whole- 
some and  sound  legislatioii,  notwith- 
standing that  their  progress  has  been 
materially  hampered  and  impeded  by 
the  repeated  attacks  of  their  antagon- 
ists. 

It  is  for  the  country  to  decide  who 
are  the  true  Liberals.  Certain  I  am 
that  the  Whigs  have  no  title  to  the 
name.  Many  men  have  called  them- 
selves saints  and  apostles  who  were 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  lewil  fellows, 
steeped  in  all  manner  of  iniquity,  and 
the  reverse  of  respectable  in  their 
walk.  When  a  rogue  winhes  to 
swindle  you  out  of  a  sovereign,  he 
UMually  puts  on  a  white  neckcloth 
and  black  coat,  sleeks  down  his  hair, 
and  introduces  himself  as  a  collector 
for  a  oharitable  scheme.  Could  you 
see  him,  an  hour  afterwards,  over 
his  third  glass  of  gin-and- water,, 
which  your  misapplied  bounty  is  to 
pity  i'or — could  yon  hear  hini  face- 
tiously recounting  to  his  fellow-ras- 
cals the  way  in  which  he  tickled  his 
trout  and  did  you  out  of  the  money, 
you  would  probably  thenoeforward 
have  less  conddence  in  your  own  judg- 
ment and  penetration.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  a  Whig  seeks  your  vote,  he 
does  it  in  the  guise  of  a  Liberal^    He 
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poors  ont  his  patriotism  as  from  a 
pamp,  exhibits  the  most  holy  horror 
at  corruption,  denoanoes  nepotism, 
prds  at  exclusiveness,  and  very  pos- 
sibly persuades  you  that  he  is  the 
purest  creature  in  the  universe.  Aid- 
ed by  your  vote  he  and  his  party 
come  into  ofQce.  You  find  them  use- 
less, deceitfol,  prevaricating;  untrue 
to  their  promises;  grasping,  greedy, 
profligate  of  the  public  money;  re- 
gardless of  the  honour  of  Britain,  and 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  inter- 


ests— ^till  at  last  you  and  your  friends 
combine  to  kick  them  out  Lo  you! 
scarce  a  week  has  elapsed  when  there 
comes  a  knock  to  the* door.  Yua 
open.  There  stands  your  old  ac- 
quaintance the  Whig,  come  again  to 
pe»uade  you  that  he  is  a  UberaL 
Under  sach  circumstances  there  is 
only  one  course  to  be  pursued  Slam 
the  door  in  his  face,  and  tell  him  to 
go  to  Tavistock  I 

Tours  £aithfnlly, 

Ibaoundus. 


MB.  DUSKY^S  OPINIONS  ON  ABT. 

**  I  un  a  blessod  Glendoreer ; 
Tis  mine  to  speak^  and  yunrs  to  hear,'* 

needed  AddretteB. 


It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Glen- 
doveer  of  the  above  couplet  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  to  the  world 
a  divine  message  aboat  Art.  I  argue 
tLus  on  account  of  the  air  of  absolute 
and  uncompromising  authority  with 
which  he  announces  the  conditions 
of  his  teaching.  Art  being  a  subject 
on  which  two  opinions  ought  not  to 
be  permitted.  To  the  culpable  ne- 
glect with  which  this  high  commis- 
sioner from  the  Court  of  Nature  was 
probably  treated  by  the  vain  and  self- 
sufficient  artists  of  the  time,  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  the  lamentable  state 
of  Art  in  general,  and  Painting  in 
particalar,  up  to  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  took  up  the  subject. 
Since  then  I  am  happy  to  observe 
that  all  artists  gifted  with  any  degree 
of  talent,  and  all  the  public  possess- 
ing the  slightest  measure  of  judgment 
or  reflection,  have  followed  the  i)aths 
I  have  so  clearly  indicated.  Of  course, 
as  very  few  artists  possess  any  talent 
whatever,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
public  is,  and  must  long  continue  to 
be,  utterly  deficient  in  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned,  both  the  authors  of 
fine  works  and  those  who  patronise 
and  admire  them  must  expect  to 
remain  in  a  minority  conspicuously 
small.  But  let  them  be  comforted : 
for  as  in  the  stillness  and  splendour 
of  a  summer^s  evening,  when  the 
golden  torrents  rushing  from  their 
fountains  in  the  west,  bathe  the  sky 
up  to  the  zenith,  where  commences 


that  pale  green  which  heralds  the 
approach  of  twilight,  the  chirpings 
of  a  few  grasshoppers  resound  shrilly 
amid  the  glittering  grass,  while  whole 
armies  of  sensual  caterpillars,  mutely 
feeding  on  leaf  and  flower,  crawl  un- 
heeded; so,  by  perpetual  self-asser- 
tion, and  utter  contempt  of  all  anta- 
gonistic sentiment,  may  the  prophets 
of  Art  and  their  disdplee  secure  to 
themselves,  even  among  the  undis- 
ceming,  a  share  of  attention  immea- 
surably greater  than  their  mere  num- 
bers or  consideration  would  entitle 
them  to  claim. 

Without  affecting  any  diffidence 
which  in  me  would  be  transparent 
pretence,  or  any  misgivings  as  to 
any  opinion  I  have  ever  delivered, 
yet  I  find  it  necessary  to  be  cautions 
in  wielding,  as  1  annually  do,  the 
trenchant  weapon  of  irresponsible  cri- 
ticism, lest^  in  its  whirlwind  evolu- 
tions, it  might  haply  lop  a  limb  from 
some  humble  but  trusty  follower.  It 
grieved  me  much  to  find  that  a  single 
word  of  censure  uttered  by  nie  some 
years  ago,  and  which,  though  per- 
fectly just,  was  too  keen  antl  search- 
ing for  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
artist  whose  work  I  was  criticising, 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to 
abandon  painting  as  a  profession, 
and  to  revert  to  his  original  calling 
of  an  oil-and-oolour  man,  in  which  I 
hear  he  is  realising  a  moderate  com- 
petence. Excellent,  therefore,  as  it 
is  to  have  a  giant^s  strength,  it  will 
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be  easily  tmderstood  how  cantions  I 
most  be  in  the  exercise  of  the  peril- 
003  gift;  and  when  I  refrain  from 
noticing  a  picture  in  which  I  find 
nothing  to  praise,  it  is  either  because 
I  am  unwilling  ntterly  to  crush  and 
destroy  a  painstaking  though  erring 
artist,  or  else  because,  the  painter 
being  a  personal  friend,  I  prefer 
gently  correcting  him  in  the  privacy 
of  social  converse  to  publicly  gil>- 
beting  him.  By  these  remark  I 
wish  to  guard  a^^ainst  the  imputa- 
tion of  hesitating  in,  or  shrinking 
form,  the  formation  of  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  any  picture 
that  ever  was  painted,  which  I  am 
always  ready  to  accomplish  at  the 
shortest  notice,  my  conclusions  being 
generally  directly  opposite  to  those 
which  would  be  arrived  at  by  most 
other  persons,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
those  less  confident  than  myself  in 
their  own  infallibility. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  in 
the  work  of  the  present  year,  is,  that 
thongb  all  other  seasons  and  times  of 
the  day  are  reproduced  in  landscape 
(except  the  pilch  dark  of  a  winter's 
nigh^  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  cue,  in  the  present  state  of  art,  to 
place  satiiifactorily  on  canvass),  yet 
tfa|^  particular  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  exists  in  tlie  month  of 
Aagust  from  about  five  minutes  be- 
fore two  to  about  twenty  minutes 
after,  when  the  snn's  sultry  and  lavish 
splendour  is  tinged  witii  some  fore- 
Ming  of  his  decline,  and  when  Na- 
ture is,  as  it  were,  taking  her  siesta, 
is  nowhere  sought  to  be  conveyed. 
I  thooght,  on  first  looking  at  a  small 
pictare  in  the  east  room  of  the  Aca- 
demy, that  this  hiatus  had  been  filled 
up;  t>ut,  on  further  study,  I  perceived 
that  the  picture  in  question  had  been 
painted  rather  earlier  (about  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  before  two  is  the 
time  I  should  assign  to  it),  and  is 
therefore  deficient  in  many  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  remark- 
able period  I  allude  to.  How  comes 
it,  too,  that,  amid  ail  the  rendering 
of  grass  and  flowers,  there  is  not  a 
single  dandelion — a  flower  which  has 
ofW  given  to  me,  no  less  than  to 
Wordsworth,  ^Hhouglits  that  do  often 
lie  too  deep  for  tears ;"  nor  a  group  of 
toadstools,  which  can  give  interest  to 
a  foreground  else  bald  and  barren ; 


nor,  among  the  minute  studies  of  in* 
sects,  a  daddy-long-legs,  swaying 
delightedly  across  the  path,  and 
dancing  to  inandible  music,  as  the 
mid- day  zephyr  waves  the  slender 
fabric  of  his  gossamer  home.  I  am 
surprised,  too,  to  find  (so  far  as  my 
survey  has  enabled  me  to  note)  that 
there  are  nowhere  any  frogs,  though 
every  artist  who  painted  out  of  doors 
in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  must 
have  heard  their  choral  nmsic  from 
the  neighbouring  ditches.  The  old 
heralds,  speaking  of  the  manner  of 
the  frog's  holding  his  head,  talk  of 
the  pride  and  dignity,  or,  as  they 
phrase  it,  "  the  lording"  of  frogs,  and 
gave  them  a  place  in  heraldry ;  and 
their  ideas  are  generally  valuable  to 
artists,  and  worth  studying,  both  for 
their  literal  exactness  and  their  alle- 
gorical significance.  Let  us  have 
some  frogs  next  year. 

No.  18.— "A  Man  Washing  his 
Hands'*  (J.  Prig).  A  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  painting  of  the 
nail-brush,  showing  where  friction 
has  worn  away  and  channelled  the 
bristles  in  the  middle,  is  especially 
good.  But  how  comes  it  that^  the 
nail-brush  having  been  evidently 
made  use  of,  the  water  in  the  basin 
is  still  pellucid,  with  no  soap  appa- 
rent, either  superficially  or  in  solu- 
tion? This  oversight  I  should  not 
have  expected  in  so  clever  an  artist. 
Even  granting  clearness  to  the  water, 
the  pattern  of  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
visible  through  it  is  of  a  different 
character  from  the  exterior  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
specimen  of  that  particular  delf  which 
has  come  under  my  notice. 

No.  24. — This  is  directly  imitative 
both  of  Titian  and  George  Ornik- 
sbank,  with  Smith's  handling,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Brown's  manner. 

No.  29.— As  I  told  this  artist  last 
year,  he  is  deficient  in  fulness  of  form 
and  looseness  of  texture.  He  should, 
therefore,  for  some  years,  paint  no- 
thing but  mops  of  various  colours 
(without  the  handles),  which  would 
give  him  wooliiness  and  rotundity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  painter  of 
No.  82  has  too  nfftch  of  these  qua- 
lites,  with  too  little  firmness  in  his 
darks;  and  I  should  recommend  him, 
as  a  counteracting  influence,  to  study 
only  blocks  of  oool — ^not  the  common 
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coal  (which  is  too  dall),  bnt  the  ken- 
nel or  candle  coal — a  perseverance  in 
which  practice  he  will  find  attended 
by  the  happiest  results. 

"The  Nativity."— This  is  nearly 
perfect.  The  infant,  which  at  first 
appears  to  be  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw-bat,  is  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  lialo,  in  which  there  is 
no  trace  of  servile  imitation  of  those 
absurd  pretenders  known  as  the  old 
masters.  Thoughtless  and  superficial 
observers  have  objected  to  the  angel 
holding  the  lantern,  as  an  office  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  the 
angelic  nature;  saying,  too,  that  the 
act  has  some  officiousness,  since  the 
lantern  might  have  been  placed  on 
the  ground  or  hung  on  a  nail.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  the  idea 
eminently  happy,  and  if  one  of  the 
other  angels  had  been  represented  as 
snuffing  the  candle  with  her  fingers, 
my  admiration  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

No.  40. — The  sky  is  weak  and 
heavy,  the  distance  too  hazy,  the 
middle  distance  absurd,  and  the  fore- 
ground like  a  cartload  of  bricks  ready 
for  use.  However,  on  the  whole,  I 
consider  this  the  leading  picture  of 
the  year. 

No.  501. — I  was  nearly  overlook- 
ing this  picture,  which  at  first  sight 
seemed  unworthy  of  notice,  when  a 
second  glance  showed  me  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  print  of  a  man's  shoe 
in  the  dust  of  the  high-road  in  the 
corner  of  the  foreground.  This  little 
incident  gives  poetry  to  the  whole 
composition,  and  is  quite  equal  to 
the  memorable  invention  of  Defoe, 
when  he  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  dis- 
cover the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand. 
The  shoe,  a  hobnailed  one,  evidently 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  little 
white- walled  cottage  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  smoke  from  whose 
chimney  curls  bluely  upward  against 
a  sky  which  has  in  itself  notliing  re- 
markable, but  which  the  late  J.  M. 
W.  Turner  would  have  filled  with 
magnificent  cloud-forms  of  grandest 
outline  and  miraculous  colour.  One 
feels  at  once  that  the  wearer  of  that 
shoe  was  one  of  dur  conscri|)t8,  fight- 
ing our  battles  against  the  barren 
swamp  and  the  dull  clod,  and  that, 
toilworn  and  careworn,  he  passed,  in 
his  victorious  march,  up  that  dusty 


road,  to  the  domestic  haven  where 
rest,  if  not  glory,  awaited  him. 

^  There  were   his    yonng   barberiaoa  all  at 

play; 
There   was  their   Saxon   mother— he  (heir 

aire, 
Bweftting  to  make  a  rioh  man's  holiday." 

It  reconciles  me  in  great  measure 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  to  the  necessity  that 
almost  seems  to  exist  for  a  class 
which  takes  on  itself  the  manual  la- 
bour of  the  world,  when  I  consider 
that  we  derive  from  thence  tlie  ele- 
ments of  purest  pathos  in  art. 

No.  520.  "Venus  and  Adonis" 
(D.  Oorum,  R.A.) — The  great  charm 
for  me  in  this  picture  is  the  total 
absence  of  all  sensual  imagination  in 
its  treatment.  The  goddess,  purified 
from  all  taint  of  earth-born  passion, 
with  the  immortal  light  of  divine 
friendr^hip  beaming  in  her  lustrons 
eyes,  invites  the  reluctant  youth  to 
seat  himself  bt»ide  her  on  the  glow- 
ing couch  of  amaranths  and  aspho- 
dels (with  some  gentianella  and  one 
or  two  rMgged  robins  skilfully  intro- 
duced), which  have  sprung  respon- 
sively  to  the  pressure  of  her  roseate 
feet ;  while,  in  the  distance,  the  fatal 
boar  is  seen  whetting  against  #he 
trunk  of  a  blackthorn  in  full  blossom 
the  remorseless  tusks  which  are 
shortly  to  be  imbrued  in  the  stream 
of  the  boy's  young  life.  A  similar 
purity  of  thought  distinguishes  the 
*•  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  by  the 
same  artist^  and  quite  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  art.  The  Elders,  grave 
men  of  most  reverend  appearance, 
approach  the  beautiful  woman  in  her 
bath,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  flowing  outline  of  her 
form  and  the  delicate  articulations 
of  her  joints  (the  ankles  are  especially 
well  drawn).  Lovers  of  exalted  art, 
they  come,  with  words  of  courteous 
greeting  on  their  lips,  to  study  in 
leisure  and  ])rivacy  the  combinations 
of  lines  and  gradations  of  flesh-colour 
with  which  Nature  in  her  most  per- 
fect efforts  delights  to  exercise  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man;  while  the 
matron,  "clothed  on  in  chastity," 
calmly  awaits  their  coming.  The 
"Satyrs  and  Nymphs  Dancing,"  by 
the  same  hand,  is  equally  removed 
from  the  gross  imparity  which  the 
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sabject  would  have  derived  from  the 
liceoUuas  Ponssin,  and  the  hideous 
imiuornlity  of  a  modem  quailrille. 
"Potiphar's  Wife"  is  another  illus- 
trious instance  of  the  power  of  Mr. 
D.  Corum  to  give  new  life  to  old 
sabjectd.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Egyptian  noble  holds  in  her  hand 
a  roll  of  papjrus  covered  with  speci- 
mens uf  earlv  Egyptian  art,  to  which 
she  seeks  to  direct  Joseph's  attention 
(by  the  by,  the  style  of  these  draw- 
ings, especially  the  man  in  profile 
with  two  eyea,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  later  Pharaohs,  and  not  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  period) ;  but  without  suc- 
cess, for  the  youth,  in  whose  counte- 
nance the  straggle  between  curiosity 
and  bashfnlness  is  exhibited  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  turns  resolutely 
away  &om  his  kind  instructress. 
Altogether  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  of  these  works  reminds  me 
strongly  of  the  manner  of  Fra  Puri- 
tano. 

Ko.  603, — ^I  formerly  had  some 
slight  hopes  of  this  artist,  and  conse- 
qaently  bestowed  on  him  a  word  or 
two  of  advice.  But  as  he  seems  sys- 
tematically to  defy  every  principle  I 
have  ever  laid  down,  and  obstinately 
to  ignore  every  opinion  I  have  ever 
enonciated,  his  whole  method  has  of 
course  become  hopelessly  and  irre- 
deemably vile,  and  his  works  are  in 
painting  what  ribaldry  is  in  litera- 
ture. 

Xo.  650. — This  artist  had  better 
go  without  delay  to  Venice.  He 
will  find  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  one 
of  the  churches  there  (1  forget  which) 
a  picture  without  a  name,  but  which 
1  know  to  be  an  indubitable  Paul 
Veronese.  The  whole  composition 
is  fine ;  but  I  would  particularly  note 
the  third  hair  from  the  top  in  tlie 
right  whisker  of  the  cat  in  the  corner, 
the  painting  of  which  is  very  precious. 
This  he  should  study  in  a  reverential 
spirit,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  re- 
sult. 

**The  Dead  Stonebreaker."— On 
nothing  have  I  ever  insisted  more 
sU'ongly  than  on  the  absolute  neces- 
aty  of  punting  altogether  in  the  open 
air,  with  all  the  accessories  of  the 
scene  that  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  canvass  actually  present ;  and 
here  I  am  happy  to  see  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  good  eifcct  of  following 


my  advice.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  picture  was  painted  strictly  under 
these  conditions.  Ribald  critics  may 
perhaps  object  that,  as  atmosptieres  of 
that  extreme  purpleness  (as  if  mul- 
berry-juice were  substituted  for  the 
ordinary,  vehicle)  are  very  rare,  and  / 
that  aa  the  mere  work  of  the  picture 
must  have  occupied  several  weeks^ 
these  infrequent  opportunities  must 
have  extended  over  a  great  length 
of  time,  duriujiC  which  the  deceased 
stonebreaker  would  have  become  a 
skeleton,  while  the  weasel  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  so 
long  looking  at  the  body.  Neverthe- 
less I  adhere  entirely  to  my  opinion ; 
and  I  am  thus  reminded  of  one  par- 
ticular count  of  the  heavy  indict- 
ment I  formerly  brought  against  that 
perverter  of  nature  and  impostor  in 
art,  Claude  Lorraine.  I  pointed  out 
that  in  a  picture  of  his  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  the  shadows  of  two 
different  objects  are  falling  in  oppo- 
site directions;  and  this  I  noted  as 
a  blemish,  or  rather  one  amid  a  mass 
of  blemishes.  I  now  perceive  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  for 
once,  Claude  was  honestly  studying 
from  nature  out  of  doors ;  and  being 
absorbed  in  his  miserable  work  (for 
the  absorption  of  the  artist  in  his 
efforts  by  no  means  depends  on  their 
value),  he  did  not  perceive  that  the 
Bun,  which  was  on  his  left  hand  when 
he  began  to  paint  in  the  morning, 
had  gone  round  to  his  right  before 
he  left  off^  and  consequently  threw 
the  shadows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  have  ever  found  it  necessary 
to  alter  an  opinion  I  had  once  ex- 
pressed; and  I  freely  admit  that 
what  I  formerly  censured  I  now  con- 
sider the  sole  merit  to  be  found 
in  this  painter^s  numerous  works,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  so  much  posthumous 
fauie  as  my  approval  in  this  solitary 
instance  can  coufer. 

No.  902. — ^A  fine  example  of  what 
may  he  called  the  botanico-geologico- 
astronomioo  style  of  art.  Here  the 
primeval  masses  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, ^e  granitic  boulders,  which, 
ere  they  became  fixed  for  ever,  hissed 
in  fierce  fusion  round  the  sweltering 
materials  of  the  chaotic  globe,  the  grey 
slate,  the  gneiss,  the  feldspar,  and  the 
gypsum,  lend  their  multiform  variety 
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ci  oatboe  to  the  harmoiuoiis  forms 
of  the  foregroand ;  while,  in  the  eoal- 
strata  of  the  extreme  distaoce,  ine- 
thinkfl  I  can  descry  the  faint  impress 
of  ferns  and  other  vegetable  deposits. 
Note  the  fossil  tooth  of  the  masto- 
don in  the  centre  as  particnlarly  pre- 
dons,  finely  relieved  as  it  is  against 
the  leatheriy  texture  of  the  wing  of  the 
pterodactyle.  These  superb  combi- 
nations of  the  dflodal  forms  of  the 
earth  are  clothed  in  lavish  magnifi- 
cence with  all  known  and  possible 
specimens  of  herbaoeons  life,  from 
the  stupendous  Wellingtonia  to  the 
small  celandine  of  our  native  fields ; 
while  over  all  are  set  the  sentinel 
stars,  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  which 
shed  over  the  dawn  of  creation  the 
same  sweet  influences  that  still  gild 
its  decline.  The  naturalist  may 
study  this  picture  with  profit,  only 
second  to  that  derivable  fix>m  a 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Lite 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  as  expounded 
by  myself.  Still  there  are  some 
natural  features  not  to  be  found  in 
European  landscape,  of  which  I  la- 
ment the  absence.  I  should  there- 
fore recommend  the  artist  to  spend 
the  summer  on  the  top  of  the  Peter 
Bott  Mountain,  while  he  may  get  a 
suitable  foreground  in  the  rich  autum- 
nal splendours  of  the  trackless  South 
American  forests;  and  may,  on  his 
return,  paint  in  the  less  important 


details  from  the  Botanical  Giidas 
in  the  Regent^s  Park.  I  wisli  bhn  s 
pleasant  trip,  a  stout  heart|  wiAan^ 
stick,  and  pair  of  shoes. 

"  Be<l-deer,"  by  Landseer.-^  han 
already  told  Mademoiselle  BoaaBcn-  I 
heur,  that  as  she  has  not  jet  nlls- 
factorily  proved  to  me  that  she  €flk 
paint  a  man^s  face,  it  is  a  ddneiofi  to 
suppose  that  she  pwnts  horses ;  they  | 
are  merely  trotting  bodies  of  hofSM; 
so  I  tell  Landseer,  that  as  he  hssi 
never  (that  I  am  aware  of)  painted  e  I 
porcupine,  it  is  a  pq[)nlar  fella^  to  I 
suppose  that  he  can  paint  red-diNr.r 
He  merely  paints  their  horns,  hoofii, 
and  hides.  I 

I  have  now  given  the  public  all  I 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  I 
know,  and  more  than  they  csn  sp-l 
preciate,  of  my  decisions  on  the  Ait  I 
of  this  year.  The  above  pictures  aiel 
all  that  I  have  had  leisure  to  lo<^  at  I 
Still,  the  mere  fact  of  my  not  having  I 
seen  them,  would  not  prevent  mel 
from  criticising  all  the  rest,  if  it  weral 
expedient  or  necessaiy.  On  thel 
whole,  I  consider  the  works  of  thisl 
year  decidedly  in  advance  of  those  ofT 
the  last,  as  that  was  of  its  predeoss^| 
sor,  which  I  attribute  to  my  annu  ' 
critiques ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  i  ' 
diligent  study  of  this  little  brochure,! 
considerable  progress  will  be  msm-| 
fested  next  summer. 
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GLADSTONE'S    HOMER. 


A  LONG  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  contain,  we  might 
confidently  predict,  many  ingenious 
and  many  excellent  observations,  and 
be  distinguished  by  much  admirable 
writing,  rising  at  times  into  elo- 
quence; but  we  might  almost  as 
confidently  predict,  from  our  perusal 
of  his  former  works,  and  ftom  the 
demands  made  upon  him  by  his  par- 
liamentary career,  that  such  a  work 
would  betray  many  signs  of  haste 
and  imperfect  study^  to  at  the  inge- 
nious observation  would  not  always 
carry  conviction  with  it,  that  an  air 
of  plausibility  would  be  sometimes 
thrown  round  a  theory  or  statement 
which  would  not  bear  examination, 
and  that  the  fluent  pen  of  one  on 
whom  the  "  winged  words,"  as  Homer 
might  say,  wait  so  obediently,  would 
be  tempted  into  too  rapid  and  too 
voluminous  exercise  of  its  power. 
The  reader  of  Mr.  QJadstone^s  Homer 
will  find  both  these  predictions  real- 
ised, and  if  he  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  ourselves,  he  will  regret  to  say 
that  the  imperfections  he  expected 
are  more  signal  and  more  numerous 
than  the  merits  and  excellencies  he 
was  ecpiaUy  prepared  to  recognise. 
There  is  very  much  of  loose  and 
hasty  reasoning  in  these  volumes. 
There  is  great  want  of  condensation, 
of  dear  and  explicit  statement    A 


fertile  thinker,  and  a  rapid  writer, 
who  never  thoroughly  examines  the 
premises  from  which  he  starts,  and 
is  never  quite  consistent  with  him- 
self in  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives — such  is  the  character  which 
our  author  here  most  frequently  sus- 
tains. That  he  can  build — that  the 
constructive  faculty  is  within  him — 
will  be  admitted  by  aU ;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  one  we  know  who  builds 
so  rapidly,  and  explores  with  so 
little  care  the  foundation  on  which 
he  raises  his  superstructure.  Haste 
seems  to  be  written  everywhere,  on 
every  page  of  the  book.  How  far 
this  is  owing  to  natural  disposition, 
or  original  mental  character,  and  how 
far  to  the  distractions  of  a  political 
life,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say. 
We  suppose  tLat  the  blame  must  be 
shared  between  them.  We  are  quite 
certain  that  a  large  share  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  latter  cause.  The 
literary  man  ought  to  have  done  his 
work  before  he  enters  Parliament; 
or  he  must  retire  from  it,  or  from  a 
prominent  part  in  its  debates,  if  he 
would  prosecute  any  profound  study 
or  elaborate  any  great  work.  If  it  is 
hard  for  the  man  of  letters  and  of 
reflective  habits  to  become  an  active 
politician,  it  is  still  more  difficult  for 
the  active  politician,  engaged  night 
as  well  as  day  in  parliamentary  war- 
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fare  and  party  strifes,  and  in  all  the 
passing  topics  and  urgent  interests  of 
the  current  year,  to  give  himself  with 
the  necessary  concentration  to  any 
great  literary  task.  We  do  not  de- 
mand impossibilities  from  any  man. 
We  might  perhaps  fairly  complain  of 
those  who  attempt  impossibilities. 

A  parliamentary  reputation,  and  a 
reputation  in  any  of  the  higher  de- 
partments of  literature,  are  two  very 
different  things,  are  won  by  very  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  mind,  and  by  a 
training  or  mental  discipline  of  an 
almost  opposite  character.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  an  orator  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  stands,  by  general  con- 
sent, pre-eminent.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
a  writer  of  books,  is  by  no  means 
pre-eminent.  It  is  not  that  he 
cannot  write  almost  as  well  as  he 
weaha ;  there  is  at  all  events  no  de- 
ficiency to  be  complained  of  in  the 
style,  so  far  as  this  can  be  separated 
from  the  thought:  it  is  that  the 
thinking  which  is  quite  profound  and 
accurate  enoagh  for  a  listening  assem- 
bly, whose  attention  is  gained  by  the 
energy  of  the  speaker,  and  secured 
by  their  own  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  debate,  and  who  are  at  all 
times  more  struck  with  the  readiness 
and  tact  and  the  skilful  fencing  that 
keeps  a  position  once  taken  up,  than 
by  the  graver  processes  of  reasoning 
which  justify,  and  should  precede, 
the  taking  up  of  any  position  at  all 
— it  is  that  the.  thinking  which  is 
close  and  searching  enough  for  the 
orator,  is  too  careless,  hasty,  and 
fragmentary  for  the  author,  and  will 
not  supply  solid  material  for  a  book 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
turned  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
perused  a  second  time,  and  read  in 
the  silence  and  the  leisure  of  the 
study,  A  facility  of  theorising,  of 
inventing  arguments,  detecting  ana- 
logies, a  skill  to  put  forward  and 
conceal  facts  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment — ^all  these  we 
have  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
but  we  miss  the  honest,  searching, 
candid  inquiry  after  truth.  Even 
when  we  agree  with  him  on  the  pre- 
mises he  has  assumed,  we  do  not 
find  that  our  faith  in  them  has  been 
strengthened;  he  has  done  nothing 
to  confirm  us  in  the  citadel  we  are 
anziouB    to    hold    against,  perhaps, 


vigorous  assailants.  Very  often  those 
premises  fh>m  which  he  starts — ^trip- 
ping on  with  light  ingenious  alacrity 
— ^form  the  very  key  of  the  position, 
are  the  very  matters  on  which  his  in- 
telligent contemporaries  are  inquir- 
ing and  discussing.  He  perhaps 
passes  over  with  quiet,  grave  as- 
sumption, the  real  question  over 
which  doubt  and  difficulty  are  hang- 
ing, and  then  proceeds  along  his  free 
current  of  ingenious,  inventive  argu- 
ment; playing  dexterously  with  the 
facts  of  his  case,  disposing  them  in 
light  and  shadow  as  will  best  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  moment ;  placing 
his  hand  over  the  picture,  and  re- 
vealing Just  so  much  of  it  at  a  time 
as  it  is  desirable  that  his  gentle  and 
tractable  reader  should*  see.  Very 
gentle  and  very  tractable  must  that 
reader  be  who  continues  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  expositor 
of  trnth,  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
the  Church  of  England  or  with  the 
gods  of  Olympus. 

We  could  select  many  passages 
from  this  work,  and  we  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  room  in  our 
pages  for  some  of  them,  which  con- 
tain separable  observations  both  true 
and  adihirably  expressed;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  report  that  the 
philosophical  and  historical  criticism 
which  forms  the  substance  of  the 
book  is  of  a  very  slight,  unstable 
character — much  of  it  fanciful  and 
visionary.  We  do  not  say  that  a 
painstaking  student  of  Homer  will 
nave  gain^  nothing  firom  a  perusal 
of  these  three  volumes;  but  we  do 
think  that,  in  the  course  of  his  scho- 
larly reading,  he  will  rarely  have  en- 
countered three  such  bulky  volumes 
from  which  he  has  gained  so  little. 
He  presses  his  hand,  and  the  more 
tightly  he  grasps  the  less  he  retains. 
So  much  escapes  in  mere  froth,  mere 
fancy,  vague  and  unaccredited  asser- 
tion. There  is,  too,  a  great  deal  of 
repetition ;  time  has  not  been  taken 
to  condense,  and  so  to  arrange  the 
material  as  to  avoid  this  repetition. 
"  Excuse  the  length  of  my  letter,  I 
had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter," 
writes  the  venerable  John  Wesley. 
The  excuse  is  permissible  in  a  letter : 
is  it  equally  permissible  in  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  first  volume, 
escapes  altogether  from  the  question 
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of  the  antihorship  of  the  Homerio 
poems  (a»  we  mnst  all  of  ns  at  least 
call  them),  of  the  Hiad  and  the 
Odys»ey — ^flies  from  it,  as  one  wearied 
with  the  din  of  unprofitable  contro- 
veTsy.  Wa  ean  quite  participate  in 
this  feeling,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  enter  into  a  debate  which  onr 
author  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
decline.  And  yet  the  controversy 
has  most  assuredly  been  brought  to 
DO  satisfactory  conolnsion  ^  to  no 
SQch  result  that  a  writer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone  can  fold  his 
arms  and  retain  the  old  faith  in 
Homer,  and  quietly  assume  that  all 
the  Hiad  and  all  the  Odyssey  was 
the  composition  of  the  same  great 
poet— assume  this  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing,  subsequent  deductions  of  an 
historical  charaotet.  He  can  waive 
the  discussion,  if  he  pleases,  as  we 
ahonld  be  disposed  to  waive  it,  on 
the  frank  plea  that  we  have  nothing 
new  to  say — ^he  can  waive  it  as  a 
controversy  which  is  apparently  ex- 
hausted without  being  determined; 
but  matters  are  unfortunately  not  in 
sQcb  a  condition  that  He  can  avoid 
the  discussion,  and  yet  assume  that 
one  party  is  right,  ^^<^  adopt  that 
old  faith  in  Homer  which  existed 
before  the  controversy  was  stirred. 
That  the  great  poet  Homer  really 
lived,  and  that  we  have  many  of 
his  verses,  is  doubted  by  few;  but 
there  are  fdmost  as  few  who  now 
hold  what  a  hundred  years  ago  was 
the -unshaken  creed  of  all  the  scho- 
lars of  Europe.  In  the  days  of  Pope 
and  Addison  there  was  no  English 
scholar  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  were  as  indis- 
potablv  the  works  of  Homer  as  the 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Paradise 
Regained  were  the  works  of  Milton. 
In  our  days  there  is  scarcely  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  who  has  the  same  unhe- 
sitating fail^.  Perhaps  he  assigns 
the  Ilvad  to  one  poet  and  the  Odyssey 
to  another;  and  this  becomes  an  im- 
portant conclusion  to  the  historian, 
if  the  critic  adds  (as  he  generally 
does)  that  the  Odyssey  was  a  later 
producdon  than  the  Iliad,  Perhaps 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
seyeral  books  of  the  Hiad  itself,  and 
finds  in  it  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  poems  originally  distinct. 
Whatever   theory  he   rests   in,    he 


never  gets  back  to  the  early  undis- 
turbed faith  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  bis 
own  school«daya. 

The  controversy  is  interminable, 
because  each  party  will  and  must 
rely,  in  great  measure,  upon  a  cer- 
tain critical  appreciation  for  which 
he  cannot  altogether  render  a  reason 
to  another.  He  feels  that  there  is 
a  different  workmanship,  a  different 
tone  of  thought,  in  one  part  of  a 
great  poem  from  the  rest.  It  is  im- 
possible to  argue  him  out  of  this 
feeling,  and  he  finds  it  almost  as  im- 
possible to  communicate  to  another 
the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction. 
Thus  the  two  disputants  are  in  a 
hopeless  state  ^f  antagonism.  It 
happens,  too,  that  the  controversy  is 
implicated  witii  another  controversy, 
on  which  very  different  opinions  are 
likely  to  be  retained.  At  what  thne 
was  the  use  of  writing  introduced  into  ^ 
Greece  ?  and  what  are  the  inferences 
we  are  to  draw,  if  it  is  decided  that  the 
use  of  writing  was  not  introduced  till 
after  the  composition  of  l^e  Homerio 
poems  ?  The  first  of  these  questions 
may  admit  of  a  tolerably  decisive 
answer;  it  is  at  least  generally  con- 
cluded that  the  poems  were  in  exist- 
ence before  the  art  of  writing  was 
known  or  practised  in  Greece.  But 
the  second  question — what  are  we  to 
conclude  therefrom  of  the  original 
state  in  which  these  poems  existed, 
or  of  the  manner  of  their  growth  into 
the  form  in  which  they  have  de- 
scended to  us  ?  —  is  not  so  readily 
answered — ^is  answered  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  by  different  persons. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  for  comecture. 
To  some  of  us  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that,  where  poems  are 
composed  only  to  be  recited,  a  poet 
would  have  any  motwe  for  entering 
on  a  composition  longer  than  could 
be  redted  on  one  occasion ;  and  almost 
as  improbable  that,  without  the  aid 
of  wnting  materials,  he  should  have 
the  ahUity  to  design  and  execute  so 
long  a  work  as  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  But  if  one  or  several  poets 
had  written  many  pieces  on  the  same 
great  subject,  as  the  siege  of  Troy  or 
&e  adventures  of  Ulysses,  then  it  is 
easily  explicable  how  such  separate 
poems  should  afterwards  have  be- 
come amalgamated  into  one.  Thus 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  m&y  boUi 
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have  grown  into  very  nearly  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them 
before  the  art  of  waiting  was  intro- 
duced, althoogh  in  the  abeenoe  of 
that  art  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
suppose  them  to  be  designed  and 
executed  by  one  man  in  their  present 
entireness.  This  reasoning  fails  to 
produce  its  effect  on  other  minds, 
who,  impressed  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  unity  in  the  composition, 
will  not  yield  to  what  they  assert  is 
a  mere  conjecture  as  to  the  motives 
or  the  ability  of  a  bard  in  the  heroic 
times. 

Though  in  the  first  volume  Mr. 
Gladstone  passes  over  the  contro- 
versy, and  refers  us  to  the  workd  of 
others,  yet  in  the  third  volume  he  bo 
far  returns  to  it  as  to  enter  into  some 
discussion  with  Mr.  Grrote,  and  dis- 

Eute  the  view  which  that  historian 
ad  taken  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Mr.  Grote  perceives 
strong  evidence  of  unity  of  design  in 
the  Odyssey^  and  attributes  the  whole 
poem  to  one  author;  but  he  judges 
differently  of  the  iZiflwi.  "TheTZwS," 
he  says,  ^^  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  house  built  upon  a  plan  compara- 
tively narrow,  and  subsequently  en- 
larged by  successive  additions,  the 
first  book,  together  with  the  eighth, 
and  the  books  from  the  elevenQi  to 
the  twenty-second  inclusive,  seem  to 
form  the  primary  organization  of  the 
poem,  then  properly  an  Aehilleis, 
The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
books  are  additions  at  the  tail  of  this 
primitive  poem,  which  still  leave  it 
nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achil- 
his;  but  the  books  of  the  second 
to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together 
with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  character,  and 
convert  the  poem  from  an  AchilUu 
into  an  Iliad"  Mr.  Grote  does  not 
say  that  these  last-mentioned  parts 
are  of  inferior  merit,  or  of  an  appre- 
ciably later  date.  K  O.  Muller,  in 
his  Hktory  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  had  drawn  attention 
to  a  distinction  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  poem,  an  original  part 
having  chief  reference  to  Aehilleis 
and  the  Greeks,  and  the  superinduced 
part  having  reference  to  the  entire 
toar,  Mr.  Grote  has  drawn  this  dis- 
tinction with  more  definiteness,  and 
justified  it  by  several  remarks  which 


appeared  to  us  to  cany  much  wdgfat 
with  them.  From  the  second  to  the 
seventh  book  Achilles  is  scarcely 
alluded  to ;  *^  and  moreover,"  adds 
Mr.  Grote,  ^Hhe  Greeks  do  perfectly 
well  without  him.  .  .  .  Diomedes 
is  in  fact  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  glory 
in  regard  to  contests  with  the  gods 
which  even  Achilles  himself  never 
obtains  afterwards ;  and  Helenus 
the  Trojan  puts  him  above  Achilles 
in  terific  prowess." 

These  and  other  reasons  for  such  di- 
vision of  the  Iliad  Mr.  Gladstone  com- 
bats, and  is  disposed  to  regfu^  them 
as  ^^  wild  suppositions."  ae  sees-  the 
same  marks  of  unity  of  design  in 
the  Iliad  that  Mr.  Grote  had  recog- 
nised in  the  Odyssey,  The  reasons 
pro  and  eon  for  this^  theory  of  an 
original  Aehilleis  we  should  not 
have  space  to  enter  on,  and  after  all, 
every  reader  of  Homer  must  be  left 
to  his  own  critical  feeling  and  dis- 
crimination. We  will  content  our- 
selves with  this  very  modest  observa- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  contend  for 
such  a  discrepancy  or  inequality  in 
the,  parts,  as  absolutely  forbids  the 
belief  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
written  originally  as  entire  poems,  and 
by  the  same  poet^  and  another  thihg 
to  show  such  discrepancies,  or  such 
redundancies,  as  would  permit  ua  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  tiieir  growth 
from  shorter  poems,  presuming  that 
other  considerations  favoured  such  a 
theoiy.  Great  poets  are  very  un- 
equal, the  best  poems  have  faults  in 
their  structure,  strange  oversights 
are  pommitted  by  the  shrewdest  of 
authors,  and  in  ancient  works  the 
text  may  have  been  corrupted.  The 
evidence  must  be  very  stringent, 
therefore,  that  would  absolutely  prove 
of  any  work  that  it  could  not  have 
been  designed  and  executed  by  one 
man.  But  it  is  a  much  less  degree 
of  evidence  we  require  to  permit  us 
to  believe  that  it  may  have  grown 
up  in  the  manner  we  have  ahready 
stated,  if  the  absence  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  fact  that  poets  com- 
posed for  recitation,  point  to  such  a 
mode  of  growth.  If  there  is  an 
antecedent  probability  that  several 
separate,  or  perhaps  serial,  poems 
have  been  interwoven  or  welded  to- 
gether, we  rather  look  for  some 
manifestations  where  the  join  may 
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have  been,  then  where  it  miist  hsye 
been. 

But,  by  whonisoe7er  written,  here 
tbey  are  1  The  Uutd  and  the  Odysaey 
exist  for  na ;  thej  have  descended  from 
a  remote  antiqaity,  and  give  as  moBt 
yalaable  intimations  of  the  manners 
and  modes  of  thonght  and  feeling  of 
ancient  times.  The  precise  date  when 
these  poems  were  written  may  still 
be  doabtM ;  bat  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence so  long  as  we  confine  onr 
dedoctionstoa  certain  period  that  we 
are  contented  to  call  the  heroic  period 
of  Greece.  When,  however,  we  pro- 
ceed, as  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  to  draw 
inference  from  them  of  the  political 
and  religions  state  and  condition  of 
Troj,  and  of  the  Greeks  .as  they 
lived  and  acted  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
it  becomes  then  necessary  to  fix  the 
date  of  their  composition  vrith  some 
precision. 

Homer — for  we  shall  speak  of  a 
one  Homer,  the  anthor  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey^  leaving  the  doubts 
which  hang  over  this  subject  still 
unresolved, — ^Homer  would  neces- 
sarily describe  ^he  state  of  manners 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  Though 
his  poems  are  two  great  romances, 
and  though  he  deals  with  gods  and 
demigods,  and  tells  and  invents  the 
most  marvellous  things,  he  would 
not  invent  a  whole  system  of  man- 
ners, customs,  institutions.  One  may 
find  materiab  for  history,  and  many 
tnie  details  of  life,  of  customs,  and 
opinions,  in  the  Arctbian  KighUy 
because  the'  authors  of  these  fictions 
might  invent  genii  and  giants,  but 
they  woald  not,  and  could  not,  in- 
vent an  entirely  new  state  of  society, 
and  forms  of  government  and  reli- 
gion that  did  not  exist.  We  are 
snre,  therefore  that  we  have  in  the 
Uiad  and  the  OdysBey  a  valuable 
record  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written. 

As  a  picture  of  ancient  manners, 
these  poems  have  been  well  studied. 
There  is  very  little  left  here  for  the 
discoverer.  Mr.  Gladstone  adds  no- 
thing to  the  terse  and  compendious 
descriptions  which  Mr.  Grote  has 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History.  The  Greeks  of  Homer's 
time  were  a  semi-barbarous  race, 
cruel,  revengeful,  often  brutal,  reck- 
less of  human  life,  bound  by  few  ties 


of  duty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  brave, 
hospitable,  at  times  generous,  and 
(which  is  their  best  trait),  sufiSciently 
humanised  to  treat  their  wives  and 
their  daughters  with  honour  and 
respect.  Their  manners  are  of  the 
most  primitive  character.  Achilles 
cooks  the  dinner ;  Ulysses  builds  the 
house.  Tbeir  political  institutions 
are  very  unsettled.  Their  kings  or 
chiefs  owe  their  authority  to  per- 
sonal prowess,  to  a  reputation  for 
bravery  or  sagacity.  The  prince  has 
as  much  power  as  «he  can  keep. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  govern- 
ment of  law.  If  one  ma^  kills  an- 
other, the  relations  of  the  murdered 
man  pursue  their  own  revenge.  In 
lien  of  revenge  they  may  accept  a 
fine,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
power  to  compel  them  to  receive  this 
compensation.  What  we  call  our  ob- 
ligations to  society,  are  very  dimly 
recognised.  Hospitality  is  practisedf, 
as  we  find  amongst  other  semi-barbar- 
ous people,  but  the  stranger  was  not 
safe  till  he  had  put  himself'  under  the 
protection  of  the  gods;  he  came  as 
a  suppliant,  and  the  host  binding 
himself  by  an  oath,  took  the  char- 
acter of  protector.  Wherever  there 
is  much  dependence  placed  upon  the 
oath,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  very 
little  general  and  habitual  morality. 
This  picture  of  Homeric  manners  is 
seen  reflected  amongst  the  gods ;  they 
too  have  very  little  care  for  the  gene- 
ral good — are  capricious,  revengeful 
— ^moved  by  personal  feelings  of  hos- 
tility or  of  kindness.  The  govern- 
ment of 'Jupiter  is  as  lax  and  un- 
settled as  the  rule  of  Agamemnon. 
His  deities  are  self-willed,  and  Jove 
himself  has  to  make  concessions,  and 
it  is  as  much  by  skilful  management 
of  his  refractory  council,  as  by  inhe- 
rent power  and  authority,  that  he 
contrives  to  get  the  decrees  of  Fate 
executed. 

All  historians  and  critics  agree  in 
portraying  this  period  in  much  the 
same  colours.  Some  are  more  im- 
pressed with  the  lights,  some  with 
the  shadows,  but  the  picture  cannot 
be  very  dififerent  to  any  two  candid 
observers.  'Utt,  Gladstone  dwells 
more  frequently  on  the  virtues  than 
the  vices  of  this  heroic  period,  but 
he  does  not  omit  the  latter.  Per- 
haps the  chief  source  of  the  difference 
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that  may  be  notioed  in  the  estimate 
formed  of  this  period  by  any  two  stu- 
dents of  Homer,  lies  in  this,  that  one 
will  make  a  greater  allowance  than 
another  for  the  peculiar  bolonring  it 
has  received  from  the  imagination  or 
the  sentiments  of  the  poet.  It  is 
most  tme  that  the  poet  himself  is 
bnt  the  highest  creation  of  his  own 
age ;  it  is  most  true  that  he  cannot 
stir  the  minds  of  others,  nor  obtain 
their  admiration,  unless  he,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  in  unison  wiUi  Ms  own 
age;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
great  poet  will  occasionally  attribute 
to  his  warriors  sentiments  which 
would  only  arise  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  reflective  men  like  himself.  We 
think  that  our  Shakespeare  has  not 
unfairly  represented  the  Ei^lish  bar- 
ons of  the  middle  ages ;  but  how 
many  thoughts  and  sentiments  has 
he  given  them  which  were  quite  un- 
known to  Yorkist  or  Lancastrian  I 
Homer  idealised ;  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  the  great  poet  tiiat 
he  was.  Something — ^how  much  it  \b 
hard  to  say-— of  what  we  admire  in 
AchiUes    and  Hector    belongs    ex- 


clusively to  the  poet,  not  to  the 
warrior,  of  that  age.  In  some  of  the 
speeches  assigned  to  his  heroes  we 
think  we  see  the  reflective,  medita- 
tive man  giving  out  his  own  espedal 
thoughts;  uttering  them  in  the  per- 
son of  that  dass  of  fighting  men 
amongst  whom  they  would  probably 
never  have  originated.* 

Some  weight  must  doubtless  be 
attached  to  a  remark  which  Mitford 
makes  in  his  HUtory  of  Greece^  tiiat, 
at  a  time  when  poets  are  the  only 
historians,  they  will  be  solicitous  to 
perform  this  part  of  historian  ;  and 
will  occasionaJly  interweave  in  their 
poems  mere  matter  of  fact  and  sober 
narrative,  simply  because  it  is  true, 
and  tha^  the  record  should  be  pre- 
served. Thus,  besides  these  general 
intimations  incidentally  given,  there 
are  positive  historical  facts  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  Homeric  poems. 
Still  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  us 
for  the  unintentional  record  they 
have  transmitted  to  us  of  a  certtuu 
phase  of  human  society.  Even  when 
examining  them  in  this  light,  we 
must    proceed    with   caution.     Mr. 


*  For  inatance  in  the  Twelfth  Book  there  is  a  speech  assigned  to  Hector  and 
another  to  Sarpedon,  which  seemB  to  bring  us  into  communion  with  the  mind  of 
the  jK)0<.  We  will  qnote  from  the  prose  translation  in  Bohn's  series.  It  is  only  in 
prose  that  any  translator  can  be  faithful  to  the  original.  Folydamas  has  advised 
Hector  to  withdraw  from  the  batUe ;  he  has  seen  an  eagle  flying  with  a  serpent 
in  his  talons,  and  interpreted  this  into  an  augury  of  defeat  for  the  Trojans.  Hec- 
tor rises  above  aogunes — shows  a  contempt  n>r  them.  "0  Polydamas,  thou 
dost  not  say  things  agreeable  to  me.  Truly  have  the  gods  aestroyed  thy 
judgment  from  thee,  who  advisest  me  to  be  forgetful  of  the  counsels  of  lofty- 
thundering  Jove,  which  he  hath  himself  undertaken  for  me  and  confirmed.  And 
thou  exhorteet  me  to  obey  the  wing-expanding  birds ;  which  I  very  little  regard, 
nor  do  I  care  for  them  whether  they  fly  to  the  right  towards  the  moon  and  the 
sun,  or  to  the  left  towards  the  darkening  west ;  but  let  us  obey  the  will  of  mishty 
Jove,  who  rules  over  all  mortals  and  immortals.  Hiere  is  one  augury,  the  beet, 
to  fight  for  our  country." 

In  the  other  instence,  Sarpedon  thus  addresses  Olauous :  **  Glauous,  why  are  we 
especially  honoured  in  Lycia  both  with  the  first  seat  in  banquet,  and  with  full 
goolets,  and  why  do  all  look  to  us  as  gods  ?  Why  do  we  also  possess  a  great  and 
beautiful  enclosure  of  the  vine-bearing  and  corn-bearing  land  on  the  banks  of 
Zanthns!  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  us,  advancing  amongst  the  foremost 
Lyoians,  to  stend  firm,  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  raging  fight ;  so  that  some 
one  of  the  closely-armed  Lycians  may  say,  '  By  no  means  inglorious  do  our  kincs 
govern  Lycia,  and  eat  the  fat  sheep,  and  drink  the  choice  sweet  wine ;  but  their 
valour  likewise  is  excelling,  because  ti^ey  fight  amongst  the  foremost  Lycians.'  O 
dear  friend,  if  indeed,  by  escaping  from  this  war,  we  were  destined  to  be  ever 
free  from  old  age,  and  immortal,  neither  would  I  combat  myself  in  the  van,  nor 
send  thee  into  the  glorious  battle.  But  now — for  of  a  truth  ten  thousand  &tes  of 
death  press  upon  us,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  mortel  to  escape  or  avoid-— 
let  us  on :  either  we  shall^ve  glory  to  some  one,  or  some  one  to  us." 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  stram  of  reflection  here  which  the  poet  gave  to, 
but  did  not  find,  amongst  his  warriors.  In  estimating  the  (Homeric  period*  we 
may  assign  such  sentiments  to  the  Homeridi  if  we  please^  but  hardly  to  the  mili- 
tary chiefs. 
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Gladstone  finds  in  Homer  an  antho- 
ritj  for  the  political  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Troy.  What  did  Homer 
know  of  Troy  ?  He  gave  to  it  in- 
stitutions which  probably  existed  in 
bis  own  time  in  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  Troy  had  disappeared,  bad  gone 
for  him  into  the  region  of  fable.  It 
bas  always  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy what  interval  had  elapsed 
between  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the 
composition  of  the  Uiad.  Opinions 
bave  varied  from  eighty  to  five  hun- 
dred years.  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
make  the  interval  less  even  tJian 
dghtv.  But  it  matters  not  what 
length  of  time  yon  imagine ;  this  fact 
remains  certain,  that,  whe^er  fifty 
or  five  hundred  years,  a  period  had 
elapsed  sufficiently  long  to  throw 
Troy  and  the  history  of  Troy  into 
the  region  of  fable.  The  manner  in 
which  the  siege  terminates  is  sufift- 
cient  proof  of  this.  The  stratagem 
of  the  wooden  horse  bears  some  in- 
distinct reference  to  the  fact  that 
peculiar  and  religious  honours  were 
given  by  the  Trojans  to  the.  horse, 
lime  enough  had  elapsed  for  some 
mythical  or  allegorical  story  to  grow 
into  tliis  absurd  fable. 

Subject  to  these  considerations,  we 
can  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  he  says  that,  next  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Homeric 
poems  form  the  most  precious  record 
we  possess  of  antiquity.  And  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew  records  throw 
light  upon  each  other.  Not  that  we 
are  able  to  detect  any  direct  link  of 
connection  between  the  two,  but 
they  both  originate  from,  And  explain 
our  common  humanity.  Even  in 
that  reli^ous  development  in  which 
the  Hebrew  outstript  all  other  na- 
tioDS,  they  throw  light  upon  each 
other,  because,  notwithstanding  many 
marked  diversities,  and  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  one,  there  are  a]^o  many 
marked  resemblances  and  great  char- 
acteristics common  to  them  both. 
How  sti  iking,  for  instance,  is  this 
broad  resemblance — with  both  the 
early  Greek  and  the  early  Hebrew, 
the  god  rules  Jiere  on. earth — ^inflicts 
his  judgments  here — bestows  his  re- 
wards here.  Hades  or  Elysium  plays 
but  a  feeble  part  in  the  government 
of  man.  In  both  nations,  as  the 
mind  grows  in  knowledge,  views  of 


a  future  life  expand,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  man  shines  out  both  upon 
Jew  and  Greek. 

It  is  on  tJie  mythology  of  Homer 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  bestowed  his 
chief  attention;  it  is  here  t^t  he 
has  indeed  brought  forward  some 
striking  novelties.  Not  that  his 
theory  is  new — on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  revival  of  a  theory  which  we 
thought  had  passed  away  from  the 
scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  his  manner  of  proving  and  ex- 
emplifying it  may  assuredly  have 
the  praise  of  novelty.  Here,  at  all 
events — ^in  this  region  of  mythology 
— Homer  is  good  authority,  for  we 
are  in  the  yery  region  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  if  the  poet  invents  here,  he 
must  still  be  taken  as  an  expounder 
of  the  popular  creed,  for  his  inven- 
tions become  a  part  of  it.  Here, 
what  people  have  imagined,  and  felt, 
and  thought,  is  the  very  fact  of  his- 
tory we  are  in  search  of,  and  the 
mo^  interesting  of  all  facts  to  know. 

Mr.  Gladstone  accords  to  the  Greeks 
the  faculty  of  invention,  and  is  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  any  amount  of 
nonsense  may  have  grown  up  spon- 
taneously in  this  fruitfnl  soil  of  the 
hufnan  mind;  but  where  there  is 
any  approximation  in  their  concep- 
tions of  deity,  in  their  religions  sen- 
timents or  practices,  to  our  own  stan- 
dard of  truth  and  rationality,  then  he 
refers  us  to  traditions  of  an  especially 
divine  communication  made  to  Adam 
and  the  patriarchs.  From  such  tra- 
ditions did  they  obtain  what  light  of 
truth  they  possessed ;  and  by  tlie  de- 
gradation and  disintegration  of  such 
traditions,  and  by  corrupt  additions 
to  them,  did  they  proceed  to  manu- 
facture their  own  mythology.  He 
finds,  for  instance,  that  Minerva  and 
Apollo  have  greater  attributes  than 
their  place  in  the  family  of  Jupiter 
would  account  for — attributes  incon- 
sistent with  the  subordinate  position 
they  hold  to  the  Father  of  gods  and 
men;  and  he  explains  this,  not  as 
other  mythologists  have  explained 
it,  by  showing  that  these  deities  had 
been  the  supreme  objects  of  worship 
to  other  people,  or  to  separate  Greek 
tribes,  l^fore  Homer  had  gathered 
them  into  his  Olympian  family — ^but 
he  refers  us  for  these  higher  attri- 
butes  to   Messianio   traditions    de- 
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soended  from  patriarchal  times,  of 
which  those  who  desire  to  know  more 
than  thej  will  learn  from  the  book  of 
Genesis,  may  consult  the  Talmnd 
with  advantage.  We  most  endeavour 
to  stata  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  in  his 
own  words,  though  it  will  take  some 
trouble  to  select  from  his  ample  and 
redundant  pages  any  statement  that 
will  at  once  be  brief,  full,  and  explicit 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  fur- 
ther exposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  the- 
ory, or  the  theory  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted this  exercise  of  his  argumen- 
tative ingenuity,  let  us  recall  what  we 
had  previously  learned,  from  other 
authorities,  to  consider  as  settled 
conclasions  on  this  subject  of  Greek 
mythology.  It  is  always  well,  before 
opening  a  new  book,  to  call  to  mind 
what  we  have  obtained  by  our  pre- 
vious reading  and  reflection.  Nothing 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  the 
poems  of  Homer  do  not  represent  to 
us  the  earliest  form  of  religions  faith ; 
they  refer  us  distinctly  to  earlier 
gods,  and  to  gods  conceived  of  in  an 
earlier  manner.  The  fables  related  of 
the  Olympian  deities,  their  very  names 
and  their  attributes,  carry  us  back  to 
some  period  when  the  gods  were  more 
nearly  identified  with  the  elements 
over  which  they  rule  than  they  were 
in  the  times  of  Homer.  Many  of 
these  fables  wear  the  unmistakable 
appearance  of  having  been  suggested, 
in  the  first  place,  by  allegories  and 
personifications  which  originally  were 
merely  methods  of  describing  physical 
facts.  The  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  of  spring  and  winter — the 
power  of  the  sun  over  all  vegetable 
and  animal  life — ^the  dawn,  the  dew, 
the  fertilising  shower,  the  unceasing 
activity  and  mutability  of  nature, 
life  and  death,  generation  and  decay' 
incessantly  giving  place  to  each 
other — these  were  the  great  patent 
truths  which  reflective  men,  of  ardent 
and  imaginative  temper,  had  first 
to  express,  and  which  they  perhaps 
inevitably  expressed  in  the  language 
of  metaphor  and  personification.  A 
statement  of  natural  phenomena  ex- 
pressed in  a  series  of  personifications 
becomes  itself  a' history,  or  sooner  or 
later  tempts  to  the  moulding  of  it 
into  some  narrative.  If  the  imagin- 
ative thinker  of  one  age,  looking  ad- 
miringly on  the  sudden  bursting  forth 


of  all  the  glories  and  the  growths  of 
spring— noting  how  the  earth  produces 
all  this 'marvellous  birth,  of  tree,  and 
fiower,  and  fruit,  under  the  influenoe 
of  bright  skies  and  moist  showers-^ 
should  proclaim  this  to  be  the  bless- 
ed marrictge  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  we  may  be  sure  that  some 
subsequent  thinker,  dwelling  on  the 
image  here  presented  to  him,  would 
be  tempted  to  describe  this  marriage 
-^to  describe  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride.  These  would  certainly 
be  king  and  queen,  if  such  dignities 
wer«  known  to  him ;  and  these  royal 
titles  would  alone  suggest  a  govern* 
ment,  as  well  as  a  matrimonial 
union,  and  subjects  to  govern  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  We  are 
launched  at  once  into  an  anthropo- 
morphic mythology.  A  Zew,  the 
god  of  day  and  light,  and  of  the 
upper  air,  marries  ffere^  goddess  of 
the  earth ;  and  by-and-by  we  have 
a  King  and  Queen  of  Olympus,  rul- 
ing over  men  and  gods,  and  a  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  who  are  no  longer  bound 
to  anv  one  element,  but  to  whom  all 
the  elements  of  the  world  are  equally 
free.  The  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
passage  of  the  sun  through  constel- 
lations, named  from  fancied  resem- 
blances to  terrestrial  objects— our 
first  astronomy,  in  short— 'was  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  give  origin  to  a 
multitude  of  fables.  The  imagina- 
tive poet  only  needed  that  two  or 
three  positive  facts  should  bo  given 
him— the  wilder  and  the  more  un- 
connected the  betterw-and  he  would 
piece  them  together  into  some  nar- 
rative. The  more  abrupt  and  extra- 
vagant the  fragments  given  to  him, 
the  more  likely'  would  they  be  to 
stimulate  his  invention  to  supply  the 
missing  links.  The  zodiac  alone,  and 
the  sun,  now  brighter,  and  now  dim- 
mer, tracing  his  way  through  it,  was 
enough  to  people  the  world  with 
legends— the  labours  of  Hercules, 
and  the  lik^— which  very  soon  lost 
all  recognisable  connection  with  the 
sun,  and  the  stars,  and  the  seasons. 
What  is  more,  when  the  poets  have 
framed  these  wild  legends  out  of 
materials  thus  accidentally  given  to 
them,  other  men,  because  they  are 
so  wild  and  absurd  as  narratives, 
beg^  to  supply  profound  moral  mean- 
ings for  them.  ' 
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When  we  say  that  the  perusal  of 
the  Homerio  poems  alone,  without 
farther  or  collateral  evidence,  is  suf- 
ficient to  proTC  an  antecedent  period 
of  nature-worihip^  we  beg  leave  to 
add  that  we  by  no  means  understand 
by  that  term  a  worship  in  which  no- 
thing was  present  to  the  mind  but 
the  literal  facts  or  forces  of  nature, 
nothing  bat  physical  phenomena. 
The  physical  phenomena — if  imagina- 
tion stirs  at  all  witnin  us,  if  there  is 
any  worship  at  all^-have  been  ani- 
mated, we  may  be  sure,  6y  a  power 
analogous  to  human  will  or  human 
thought  But  the  term  nature-wor- 
ship is  serviceable  to  point  out  that 
epoch  when  the  gods  were  conceived 
of  as  in  close  combination  with  the 
elements,  or  when  some  great  Pan- 
theistic idea  was  expressed  by  a  dei- 
fication of  separate  elements. 

No  religion  of  any  service  to  man 
or  to  society  can  arise  till  the  god 
has  been  so  far  humanised  as  to 
be  invested  with  a  moral  character. 
Now  the  separation  of  the  god  from 
the  elemental  forces  of  nature,  and 
cooverting  it  into  a  mere  *^  immortal 
man,'^  seems,  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  to  be  a  retrograde  step ;  but 
it  is  in  reality  a  necessary  and  pro- 
gressive step,  in  order  to  the  subse- 
qoent  conception  of  the  god  as  in- 
vested with  perfect  reason  and  per- 
fect justice.  K  the  anthropomorphic 
god  of  Homer  seems,  because  of  its 
very  distinctness,  a  less  rational  con- 
ception than  the  nature  god  of  the 
Pantheist,  it  at  all  events  ^ves  us 
that  representation  of  the  god  on 
vhich  a  far  higher  and  more  effective 
OQQception  than  the  Pantheist  pos- 
seesed  could  alone  be  raised.  The 
mythology  of  Homer  represents  the 
deities  of  Olympus  walking  in  perfect 
freedom  amongst  the  elements,  com- 
pletely humanised, — but  hmnanised, 
M  yet,  after  a  very  imperfect  stan- 
dard of  intelligence  and  morality. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  in  passing, 
that  personificationa  are  not  only 
made  of  nature,  of  the  celestial 
bodies  and  the  elements,  but  also 
of  the  attributes  of  man--his  virtues, 
or  his  vices,  or  his  passions.  Thus 
we  have  T^^tnw,  a  god  of  Justioe. 
And  in  systems  of  a  more  refined 
and  subtle  eharaoter  than  the  the- 
ology of  Homer,  this  kind  of  personi- 


fication had  been  carried  a  stage  far- 
ther, for  we  have  the  attributes  of 
the  god  personified.  That  Wisdom^ 
by  which  God  made  the  world,  be- 
comes a  distinct  being,  an  interme- 
diate agent,  and  the  actual  commis- 
sioned creator  of  the  world,  the 
Supreme  Being  falling  back  into 
what  seemed  to  such  thinkers  a  more 
honourable  obscurity,  and  a  remote- 
ness from  any  contact  with  a  degrad- 
ingfna^^^. 

Though  it  seems  clear  that  the 
imagination  which  produced  the 
Olympic  deities,  and  the  legends  re- 
lated of  them,  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, prompted,  guided,  or  misguid- 
ed, by  allegories  or  personifications 
originally  expressing  physical  facts, 
it  is  not  pretended  by  any  one  that 
these  allegories  are  always  to  be 
traced  in  the  full-grown  fable.  Once 
launched  upon  his  story,  what  was 
to  arrest  the  poet,  until  the  story 
itself  had  assumed  a  fixed  form  in 
the  popular  belief,  and  was  no  longer 
to  be  tampered  with  ?  Nor  can  any 
one  trace  the  subtle  progress  from 
what  we  have  described  as  a  nature- 
worship.  When  it  was  that  Phoebus 
Apollo  first  left  the  sun  fairly  behind 
him,  moved  freely  from  it,  and  en- 
tered, without  a  care  about  this 
luminary,  into  the  court  of  Olympus, 
or  the  shady  recesses  of  groves  haunt- 
ed by  the  nymphs,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
deny  that  this  Phoebus  Apollo  was 
bom  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  This 
is  clear,  although  there  may  be 
another  sun-god,  earlier  or  later,  a 
Helio%  also  in  Olympus,  not  so  far 
advanced  in  his  humanity,  and  re- 
taining more  of  the  elemental  god. 
Homer  did  not  want  this  Helios. 
If  he  had  once  brought  him  on  the 
plains  of  Troy — once  mixed  him  up 
m  the  strife  of  gods  and  men — his 
godship  would  have  assumed  a  new 
or  more  decided  character. 

But,  we  repeint,  the  humanising  or 
anthropomorphic  proceeding  was  not 
a  degradation  of  a  higher  conception, 
unless  it  interfered  with  a  certain 
vague  Pantheism ;  and,  at  all  events, 
if  not  itself  an  advancement,  was  a 
necessary  step  towards  the  represen- 
tation of  the  god  in  that  grand  per- 
sonality of  perfect  will  and  perfect 
reason  which  ia  our  final  conception. 
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Some  of  the  indindaal  deities  of 
the  Homerio  mythology  iiiay  have 
suffered  degradation,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  their  place  in  the 
Olympian  council.  All  could  not  be 
first.  There  could  be  but  one  Zeus. 
If  gods  that  had  been  the  sole  or 
chief  object  of  worship-  in  Crete  or 
elsewhere,  who  had  been  great  local 
or  national  deities,  were  transformed 
into  sons  and  daughters  of  Jupiter, 
we  should  find  certain  attributes  and 
certain  traditionary  fables  clinging 
round  them  inconsistent  with  their 
new  position — ^we  should  feel  that  a 
certain  degradation  had  token  place. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  con- 
clusions upon  the  Homerio  mythology 
which  have  received  tlie  sanction  of 
our  best  authorities.*  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  set  these  aside,  or  entirely 
contradict  Uiem,  but  he  considers 
tJ^at  the  facts  here  glanced  at  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  Homeric 
mythology.  He  regards  it  as  the  de* 
basement  or  corruption,  the  break- 
ing up  and  adulteration  of  the  mono- 
theism of  Adam  and  the  patriarchs, 
and  of  the  Messianic  traditions  that 
had  descended  from  their  times. 

There  is  one  great  fact  which  goes 
far  of  itself  to  disprove  this  theory. 
The  idea  of  Creation  which  is  so 


prominent  in  the  Hebrew  theology, 
and  in  that  also  of  some  other  £ast> 
ern  nations,  is  absent  in  the  early 
Greek  mythology.  Jupiter  does  not 
create  the  world — ^he  is  bom  in  it, 
and  lives  in  it,  as  part  of  the  great 
system;  he  is  not  eternal— he  came 
like  ourselves;  he  is  immortal,  and 
Kronos  has  taken  precaution  that 
no  god  shall  be  born  who  will  super- 
sede him,  but  he  is, neither  eternal 
nor  a  creator.  Could  such  great 
ideas  as  eternity  and  creation  be 
lost  out  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
people,  lost  by  its  highest  as  well  as 
its  lowest?  In  the  history  of  re- 
ligion we  frequently  see  a  great  idea 
put  forth  by  superior  minds,  to  be 
distorted  by  the  multitude,  who  per- 
haps take  the  mere  symbol  by  which 
it  was  expressed  and  worship  it. 
But  this  does  not  prove  a  backward 
movement  even  of  the  multitude,  for 
they  never  were  in  clear  possession 
of  the  higher  idea.  Is  it  probable 
that  a  whole  people,  the  intelligent 
as  well  as  the  unintelligent,  siter 
having  once  possessed  the  idea  of  a 
creative  god,  should  resign  it  for  the 
conception  of  2  god  born  like  them- 
selves into  a  pr^-ezisting  world?  This 
seems  highly  improbable,  whereas 
such  lower  conception  of   the  god 


•  The  following  extract  from  K.  O.  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  AneiefU 
Greece  t  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  "In  the  religion  of  these  nations, 
(the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Syrians,)  the  combination  and  contrast  of  two  beings, 
Baal  and  Astarte^the  one  male,  representing  the  productive,  and  the  other  femede, 
representing  the  passive  and  nutritive  powers  of  nature,  and  the  alternation  of  two 
states,  viz ,  tho  strength  and  vigour,  and  the  weakness  and  death  of  the  male  per- 
sonification of  nature— of  which  the  first  was  celebrated  with  vehement  joy,  the 
latter  with  excessive  lamentation — recur  in  a  perpetual  cyele,  which  must  m  the 
end  have  wearied  and  stupified  the  mind.  The  Grecian  worship  of  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  the  various  forms  it  assumed  in  different  places,  places  one  deity 
08  the  highest  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  system,  the  God  of  heaven  and  light ; 
for  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  name  Z<ms  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  root  {Diu),  with  the  same  signification,  even  in  the  JSanscrit^  and  by  the  pre- 
servation of  several  of  its  derivatives,  which  remained  in  common  use  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  all  containing  the  notion  of  heaven  and  day.  With  this  ffod  of  the 
heavens,  who  dwells  in  the  pure  expanse  of  ether,  is  associated,  though  not  as  a 
being  of  the  same  rank,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  who  in  different  temples  (which 
may  be  considered  as  the  mother-churches  of  the  Grecian  religion)  was  worshipped 
under  different  names,  Heray  Demcter^  Dionej  and  some  others  of  less  celebrity.  The 
marriage  of  Zens  with  this  goddess  (which  signified  the  union  of  hjeaven  and  earth 
in  the  fertilizing  rain)  was  a  sacred  solemnity  in  the  worship  of  these  deities. 
Besides  this  goddess,  other  beings  are  associated,  on  one  side,  with  the  Supreme 
God,  who  are  personifications  of  certain  of  liis  energies — ^powerful  deities  who  carry 
the  influence  of  light  over  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  oppo8in|^  powers  of  darkness 
and  confusion :  as  Atfiena^  born  from  the  head  of  her  father,  m  the  height  of  the 
heavens ;  and  Apollo^  the  pure  and  shining  god  of  a  worship  belonging  to  other 
races,  but  who,  even  in  his  original  form,  waa  a  god  of  light  On  tibe  other  side 
are  deities  allied  with  the  earliii  and  dwelling  in  her  dark  recesses;  and,  as  all  life 
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would  naturally  arise  out  of  a  theo- 
]o^  which  in  some  measure  identi- 
fidf  the  god  with  the  forces  of  nature. 
Here  the  gods  would,  in  fact,  rise 
oot  of  nature.  Nature  would  not 
be,  at  first,  regarded  as  the  creation 
of  the  god. 

Bat  thohgh  the  idea  of  creation  is 
not  present  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
we  see  it  emerging  in  the  Orphic 
poets  of  a  later  date,  and  we  see  it 
growiug  still  clearer  in  suhsequenft 
poets  and  philosophers.  Critics  have 
also  noticed  that  between  Homer 
tnd  Pindar  a  higher  conception  had 
grown  up  of  the  state  of  the  dead, 
of  the  hopes  man  may  entertain  of 
^  the  future.  We  can  fairly  attribute 
these  improvements,  these  advanced 
thoaghts  of  God  and  immortality,  to 
Dothing  else  than  the  general  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Greex  intellect. 
If  the  highest  ideas  we  know  of  can 
thus  develop  themselves  normally, 
why  should  we  have  recourse  to  any 
other  explanation  for  such  measure 
of  truth  as  may  appear  in  Homer  ? 

But  it  is  not  oniy  the  monotheism 
taught  to  man  in  Paradise  by  God 
himself,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  in 
the  dim  light  which  shines  through 
the  mists  of  heathendom ;  he  espe- 
cially refers  us  to  certain  Messianic 
traditions,  carried  also  out  of  Para- 


dise, and  circulating  throughout  the 
world  wherever  the  dispersed  family 
of  man  betook  itself.  Manv  scholars 
and  divines  have  pleased  themselves 
with  tracing  in  heathen  nations  the 
idea  of  a  Messiah,  but  they  have 
always  recognised  this  idea  as  re- 
taining the  form  of  a  prophecy,  the 
king  or  prince,  or  divine  power  yet 
to  come.  We  have  lying  before  ua 
the  Hnlsean  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  R. 
G.  Trench,  which  bear  the  title  of 
"The  UncoDsdoQs  Prophecies  of 
Heathendom.^^    Whether  such  pro- 

Shetic  views  were  considered  as  tra- 
itions,  or  regarded  as  spontaneous 
products  of  our  common  Humanity, 
aspiring  after  a  better  and  happier 
condition  than  it  had  yet  attained, 
they  have  still  been  always  con- 
sidered as  essentially  prophecies.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  persuade  us  that 
these  prophecies  have,  tiirough  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  or  other  cor- 
ruptions, been  converted  into  past 
transactions  or  the  actual  attributes 
of  the  present  god.  Bat  it  is  time 
that  we  allow  our  author  to  speak 
for  himself: — 

'*I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
owing  to  our  somewhat  narrow  jealousies 
concerning  the  function  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  to  our  want  of  faith  in  the  ex- 
tended providence  of  God,  and  His  manir 


appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the  earth,  but  to  return  to  that  whence  it  sprung, 
these  deities  are  for  the  most  part  also  connected  with  death :  as  Hermet,  who 
hrings  up  the  treasures  of  frnitfulnees  from  the  depth  of  the  earth ;  and  the  child, 
now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  her  mother  Bemeter,  Cora,  the  goddess  both  of 
flourishine  and  decaying  nature.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  element  of  water 
[Pomdot^  should  also  be  introduced  into  this  assemblage  of  the  personified  powers 
of  nature,  and  should  be  peculiarly  combined  with  the  goddess  of  the  eartn ;  and 
that  fire  (ffevhaiftus)  shall  be  represented  as  a  powerful  principle  derived  from 

heaven,  and  naving  dominion  on  the  earth 

The  Homeric  poems  (which  instruct  us  not  merely  by  their  direct  statements, 
bnt  also  by  their  indirect  allusions),  when  attentively  considered,  clearly  show  how 
this  ancient  religion  of  nature  sank  into  the  shade,  as  compared  with  the  salient  and 
conspicuous  forms  of  the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.  The  gods  who  dwell  on  Olympus 
searcely  appear  at  all  in  connexion  with  natund  phenomena.  Zeus  chiefly  exercises 
his  power  as  a  ruler  and  a  king ;  although  he  is  still  designated  (by  epitneta  doubt- 
less of  high  antiquity)  as  the  god  of  the  ether  and  the  storms.  In  the  Homeric 
conception  of  Hera,  Athena,  and  Apollo,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  reference  of  these 
deities  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  arrival  of 
the  serene  spring,  and  the  like,  which,  however,  can  be  discovered  in  other  mythical 
legends  concerning  them,  and  still  more  in  the  ceremonies  practised  at  their 
festiTsls^  which  generally  contain  the  most  ancient  ideas.  Hephsestus  has  passed 
from  the  powerM  god  of  fire  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  into  a  laborious  smith  and 
worker  in  metals,  who  performs  his  duty  Vy  noaking  armour  and  arms  for  the  gods 
and  their  favourite  heroes.  As  to  Hermes,  there  are  some  storied  in  which  he  is 
rqiircsented  as  giving  fruitfnlness  to  cattle,  in  his  capacity  of  the  runil  god  of 
Areadu^  from  which,  by  means  of  various  metamorphoses,  he  is  transmuted  into 
the  menenffer  of  Zeus^  and  the  servant  of  the  gods."— P.  13  H  seq. 
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festationa  in  the  world,  or  to  the  «real 
incoDgruity  in  the  evidence  at  our  com- 
mand, or  to  any  other  cause,  but  the 
fact  at  least  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond 
doubt  that  our  modes  of  dealing;  with 
the  Homeric  poems  in  this  cardmal  re- 
spect have  been  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory. Those  who  have  found  in  Homer 
the  elements  of  religious  truth,  hare  re- 
sorted to  the  far-fetched  and  very  extra- 
vagant supposition,  that  he  had  learned 
them  from  the  contemporary  Hebrews, 
or  from  the  law  of  Mosea  The  more 
common  and  popular  opinion  has  per- 
haps been  one  which  has  put  all  such 
elements  almost^  or  altogether,  out  of 
view, — one  which  has  treated  the  Im- 
mortals in  Homer  as  so  many  imper- 
sonations of  the  powers  of  nature,  or 
else  magnified  men,  and  their  social  life, 
as  in  substance  no  more  than  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  picture  of  heroic  life,  only 
l^ilded  with  embeUishments  and  enlarged 
tn  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  superior 
elevation  of  its  sphere.  Few,  compara- 
tively, have  been  inclined  to  recognise 
\  ia  the  Homeric  poems  the  vestiges  of  a 
real  traditional  Imowledge,  derived  from 
the  epoch  when  the  covenant  of  God 
with  man,  and  the  promise  of  a  Messiah, 
had  not  yet  fallen  toithin  the  contracted 
forms  of  Judaism  for  shelter,  but  entered 
more  or  less  into  the  common  eonseious- 
ness,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  human  race. 

"But  surely  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition  that  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  such  vestiges  may  be 
found.  Every  recorded  form  of  society 
bears  some  traces  of  those  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded ;  and  in  that  highly 
primitive  form  which  Homer  has  been 
the  instrument  of  embalming  for  all 
posterity,  the  law  of  general  reason 
obliges  us  to  search  for  elements  and' 
vestiges  belonging  to  one  more  primitive 
still.  And  if  we  are  to  inquire  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  what  belongs  to 
antecedent  manners  and  ideas,  on  what 
ground  can  it  be  pronounced  improbable 
that  no  part  of  these  earlier  traditions 
should  be  old  enough  to  carry  upon  them 
the  mark  of  belonging  to  the  religion 
which  the  Book  of  Genesis  represents  as 
brought  by  our  first  parents  from  Para- 
dise, and  as  delivered  by  them  to  their 
immediate  descendants  in  general  ?  T}ie 
Hebrew  chronology,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  probable  date  of  Homer 
would  even  render  it  difficult  or  irra- 
tional to  proceed  upon  any  other  suppo- 
sition. .  .  .  Standing  next  to  the 
patriarchal  histories  of  Holy  Scripture, 
why  should  it  not  bear,  how  can  it  not 
bear,  traces  of  the  religion  under  which 
the  patriarchs  lived  I 


"The  immense  longevity  of  the  early 
generations  of  mankind  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  pristine 
traditions.  Each  individual,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  a  witness  of,  or  an  agent 
in,  one  or  two  transmissions  from  father 
to  son,  would  observe  or  share  in  ten 
times  as  many.  According  to  the  He- 
brew chronology,  Lamech  the  father  of 
Koah  was  of  mature  age  before  Adam 
died ;  and  Abraham  was  pf  mature  age 
before  ^oah  died.  Original  or  early 
witnesses  remaining  so  long  as  standards 
of  appeal,  would  evidently  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  darkening  and  destroying 
process." — Vol  ii  p.  2. 

It  is  characteristio  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind— of  his  readiness  to 
assume  his  premises — that  he  does 
not  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  ques- 
tions which  he  knows  most  arise 
in  every  seoond  reader  of  this  para- 
graph. He  is  content  to  cover  him- 
self with  the  broad  shield  of  ortho- 
doxy. But  many  very  excellent 
Christians  receive  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Grenesis  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and 
many  learned  critics  assign  this  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  writings  to  a  date 
later  than  would  answer  the  pm^oses 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  All  this  he  may 
have  it  in  his  power  utterly  to  refute. 
But  surely  we  might  expect  from 
him  some  word  in  support  of  pre- 
mises which  are  to  support  all  his 
subsequent  conclusions,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  evident,  from  the  above 
quotation,  that  he  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  consideration  that,  taking  his 
stand  on  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  he 
mtght  to  find  the  traditions  recorded 
in  them  extending  into  heroic  Greece. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  true  and 
pure  idea  of  an  eternal,  oreatiye,  and 
beneficent  Deity  that  is  supposed  to 
be  "the  starting-point  from  which 
the  human  mind  had  to  run  its  career 
of  religious  belief  and  speculatioii ; " 
we  are  referred  to  certam  Messianio 
prophecies,  especially  to  Gen.  o.  iii., 
Y.  15,  which  are  supposed  in  some 
way  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
mythological  figures  of  Minerva  and 
Apollo.  We  find  this  to  be  alto- 
gether a  fanciful  supposition. 

"The  general  view,  then,  which  will  be 
given  in  these  pages  of  the  HomerioTheo- 
mythology  is  as  follows :  That  its  basis 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  any  mere 
human  instinct  gradually  building  it  up 
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from  the  2Tonnd,or  in  the  already  formed 
system  of  any  other  nation  of  anti<}nity, 
but  that  its  trae  point  of  origin  bee  in 
the  ancient  Theistic  and  Meeeianic  tradi- 
tions which  we  know  to  hare  aohsiBted 
among  the  i^triarchB,and  which  their  kin 
and  eontemporaries  must  have  carried 
with  them  as  they  dispersed,  although 
their  original  warmth  and  vitality  comd 
not  hut  fall  into  a  coarse  of  gradual 
efflux,  with  the  gradually  widening  dis- 
tance from  their  source.  To  travel  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  that  source  was  to  mase  the  first 
decisire  step  from  religion  to  mythology. 

"To  this  divine  tradition  there  were 
added,  in  rank  abundance,  elements  of 
merely  human  fabrication,  which,  while 
intmaing  themselves,  could  not  but  also 
extrude  the  higher  and  prior  parts  of 
religion.  But  tiie  divine  tradition,  ae  it 
was  divine,  would  not  admit  of  the 
aeeumulation  of  human  materials  until 
it  had  iteelf  been  altered.  Even  before 
men  could  add,  it  was  necessary  that 
tbev  should  take  away.  This  impairing 
and  abstraction  of  elements  from  the 
divine  tradition  may  be  called  disinte- 
gration. 

"Before  the  time  of  Homer  it  had 
already  wrought  great  havoc.  Its  first 
itepsy  as  far  as  the  genesis  of  the  my- 
thology throws  light  upon  them,  would 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows:  Objec- 
tively, a  fundamental  corruption  of  the 
idea  of  God,  who,  instead  of  an  omni- 
potent wisdom  and  holiness,  now  in  the 
main  represented  on  a  large  scale,  in 
personal  character,  the  union  of  appe-  • 
tite  and  power;  subjectively,  the  pri* 
mary  idea  of  religion  was  wholly  lost 
Adam,  says  Lord  Bacon,  was  not  content 
with  universal  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will  as  his  rule  of  action,  but  would  have 
another  standard.  This  offence,  though 
not  eza^gerated  into  the  hideousness  of 
human  depravity  in  its  later  forms,  is  re- 
presented without  mitigation  in  the 
prineiplee  of  action  current  in  the  heroic 
s^e.  Human  life,  as  it  is  there  exhi- 
bited, has  much  in  it  that  is  noble  and 
idmirable,  but  nowhere  ia  it  a  life  of 
nmple  obedience  to  God. 

''When  the  divine  idea,  and  also  the 
idea  of  the  relation  between  roan  and 
hia  Maker,  had  once  been  fundamentally 
changed,  there  was  now  room  for  the 
btrodaction  without  limit  of  what  waa 
merely  human  into  religion.  Instead 
of  man's  being  formed  in  the  image  of 
God,  God  waa  formed  in  the  image  of 
man.  The  ancient  traditions  were  made 
each  to  assume  a  separate  individual 
form,  and  these  shapes  were  fashioned, 
oy  magnifying  or  modifying  processes, 


from  the  pattern  that  human  nature 
afforded,"— P.  82. 

This  general  view  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  more  partioolarly, 
or  more  in  detail^  in  the  following 
manner.  It  is  really  not  onr  fault 
if  the  reader  finds  the  exposition  pb- 
scure:  we  have  done  our  best  in  the 
selecting  of  our  quotations. 

^'The    earliest  Scriptural   narrative 

§  resents  to  our  view,  with  considerable 
isUnctness,  three  main  objects.  These 
are  respectively — God,  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  Evil  One.  Nor  do  we  {)asB 
even  through  the  Book  of  (Genesis  with- 
out finding  that  it  shadows  forth  some 
mysterious  combination  of  Unity  with 
Trinity  in  the  Divine  Nature. 

"  From  the  general  expectation  which 
prevailed  in  the  Kast  at  the  period  of 
the  Advent,  and  from  the  prophecies 
collected  and  carefully  preserved  in 
Rome  under  the  name  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  we  are  at  once  led  to  presume 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  early  promiae 
of  a  Deliverer  had  not  been  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people." — ^P.  89. 

Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  surely  mean 
that  the  Trinity  suggested  here  of 
Grod,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Evil 
One,  is  anywhere  the  Trinity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  If  he  leaves  this 
impression,  it  must  sorely  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  obscurity  of  language. 
After  some  further  account  of  these 
traditions— of  which  it  seems  the  Si- 
bylline books  of  Rome  are  called  in 
as  evidence^^he  proceeds: 

**  Let  us  now  observe  how  these  tra- 
ditions severally  find  their  imperfect 
and  deranged  counterparts  in  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece. 

"First,  as  to  the  Godhead. 

"Its  Unity  and  Supremacy  ia  repre- 
sented in  Jupiter,  as  the  administrator 
of  sovereign  power. 

"  The  combination  of  Trinity  with 
Unity  is  reproduced  in  the  three  JCronid 
brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  or 
Aidoneus — all  bom  of  the  same  parents, 
and  having  different  regions  of  the  ma- 
terial creation  severally  assigned  to 
them  by  lot 

'*  Next,  as  the  Redeemer. 

'*The  first  form  of  this  tradition  is  re- 
presented chiefly  in  Apollo.  But  neither 
the  various  attributes  which  were  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  Deliverer,  nor 
the  twofold  manifestation  of  his  charac- 
ter as  it  appears  in  HolyWrit,  could,  we 
must  conclude,  be  held  in  combination 
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by  the  heathen  mind.  The  character, 
therefore,  underwent  a  marked  dieinte- 
g^tion  by  severance  into  distinct  parts ; 
and  while  it  continues,  in  the  main,  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  Homeric 
ApoUo,  certain  of  its  qualities  are  appa- 
rently transferred  to  his  tister  Diana, 
and  others  of  them  are,  as  it  were,  re- 
peated in  her. 

"The  second  form  of  the  tradition  is 
that  of  the  Wisdom  or  Logos  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  John ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
represented  in  the  sublime  Minerra  of 
the  Homeric  system. 

"Lastly,  Latona,  the  mother  of  the 
twin  deities  Apollo  and  Diana,  appears 
to  represent  the  tradition  of  the  woman 
from  whom  the  Deliyerer  was  to  de- 
scend. 

"Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  Evil 
One ** 

Bat  perhaps  we  have  already  given 
our  readers  sufficient  to  reflect  upon 
for  one  time.  They  would  like  to 
take  breath  and  pause  a  little  at  the 
aspect  in  which  Apollo  and  Diana 
and  Latona  are  here  presented  to 
them.  This  Latpna,  who  represents, 
we  are  elsewhere  told,  the  general 
idea  of  "honoured  maternity" — and 
for  that  reason,  we  presume,  was  re- 
venged on  Niobe  by  the  slaughter  of 
all  her  children — ^is  indeed  a  very  ob- 
scure goddess,  and  lies  open  to  many 
interpretations.  She  is  sometimes 
represented  as  the  wife,  sometimes 
as  the  concubine,  of  Jupiter — suffers 
strange  persecutions  from  Juno — ^and 
becomes  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Turning  to  the  classical 
dictionary  of  Dr.  W.  Smith,  we  find 
that  she  represents,  and  very  aptly, 
"the  obscure."  or  "the  concealed;" 
that,  in  fact,  her  legend  seems  to  in- 
dicate nothing  else  than  the  issuing 
of  light  from  darkness.  The  night 
ever  precedes  the  day.  Such  simple 
explanations  are  not  to  be  accepted 
bv  Mr.  Gladstone.  Scarce  will  he 
allow  the  heathen  imagination  to 
have  any  independent  play  or  exer- 
dse.  "  The  rainbow  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," he  teUs  us,  "is  represented  in 
the  Homeric  Iris."  The  rainbow 
comes  after  rain ;  and  the  god  of  the 
douds  and  the  shower  could  hardly 
have  been  provided  with  a  more 
likely  messenger.  This  is  surely  as 
probable  a  process  of  thought  as  the 
converting  a  rign  of  God^s  will  into 
a  memengw  of  the  god. 


But  it  is  about  these  Dii  Majoru^ 
Minerva  and  Apollo,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone gathers  all  his  marvellous  sub- 
tleties. With  the  Talmud  on  one 
side,  and  his  Homer  on  the  other,  he 
revels  in  ingenious  an^ogies.  He 
makes  distinction  between  gods  of 
tradition  and  gods  of  indention, 
Minerva  and  Apollo  are  gods  of  tra- 
dition, Venus  and  Mars  of  invention. 
In  elaborating  this  distinction,  he 
appears  to  us  to  forget  or  to  remem- 
ber at  pleasure  what  Homer  really 
says  of  these  his  two  favourite  deities. 
But,  without  insisting  on  this,  we 
find  Mr.  Gladstone  drawing  a  quite 
arbitrary  line  between  what  may  or 
may  not  be  of  human  invention,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  spontaneous  and 
normal  product  of  the  human  mind. 
In  one  sense,  all  the  gods  of  Homer 
are  probably  traditional^ — ^tbat  is, 
they  were  the  invention  of  other 
times.  He  has  brought  his  own  ad- 
ditions to  these  traditional  inven- 
tions, often  enough,  perhaps,  of  a 
very  inconsistent  ciiaracter.  But 
there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving a  Minerva  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom to  be  invented  by  man,  than  a 
Venus  the  goddess  of  love.  Whether 
we  consider  liinerva  to  have  heen 
originally  one  of  the  great  nature- 
goddesses,  who  assumed,  in  Homer's 
system,  a  quite  personal  and  ethical 
character,  or  whether  we  consider  her 
to  have  been,  from  the  commence- 
ment, an  impersonation  of  heavenlv 
wisdom — ^the  wisdom  of  Zeus — ^in 
either  case,  there  seems  nothing  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  inven- 
tion. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  with  what 
dexterity  our  ingenious  author  con- 
trives to  extract  materials  for  a  theo- 
logical system,  and  special  preroga- 
tives for  these  deities,  out  of  the  mere 
incidents  of  a  poem,  out  of  descrip- 
tions and  events  in  which  the  artist^ 
and  not  the  theologian,  was  mani- 
festly at  work. 

"  Both  Minerva  and  Apollo  are  gener- 
ally exempt  from  the  j^hysical  limitaUons 
and  from  the  dominion  of  appetite,  to 
which  the  deities  of  invention  are  as  gen- 
erally subiect.  Though,  when  a  certain 
necessity  is  predicated  of  the  gods  in  gen- 
eral,iheymaybe  literally  includedwithin 
it,  we  do  not  find  that  the  poet  had  them 
in  his  eye  apart  from  the  rest,  and  the 
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pgrtienlar  liabilties  and  imperfecti<»ia 
are  Dever  impnUd  to  either  of  them  in- 
dividoally.  ^Wkat  u  taid  of  tkem  inciu- 
nvelywith  other*,  it  in  reality  not  said  of 
tkem  at  all,  hut  only  of  the  prevailing  dia- 
poaition  of  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
foog;  just  as  we  are  told  in  the  TZtoa  that 
all  the  goda  were  incensed  with  Jupiter 
becauae  of  hia  bias  towards  the  Trojaps, 
when  we  know  that  it  was  in  reality 
only  some  amongst  them  of  the  greatest 
weight  and  power.  Neither  Apollo  nor 
Minerra  eats,  or  drinkt,  or  sleeps,  or  is 
wearied,  or  is  wounded,  or  suffers  pain, 
cr  it  ittayed  mth  j>aenon.  Neither  of 
them  is  ever  outwitted  or  deluded  by 
any  deity  of  invention,  aa  Yenua  is,  or 
even  Jupiter  is,  by  Juno,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Iliad.'* 

Bat  Minerva  and  Apollo  sit  at  the 
feasts  of  the  gods.  To  omit  them 
would  have  been  thought  a  great 
indignity;  for  Homer's  gods  have 
little  ebe  to  do  than  to  feast  except 
when  they  are  intermeddling  with 
Greeks  and  Trojans;  and  all  the 
deities,  with  Jnpiter  at  their  head, 
set  forth  to  enjoy  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Ethiopians.  But  "what  is  said  of 
them  inclusively  is  really  not  said  of 
them  at  all."  It  is  nowhere  hinted^^ 
except  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book — ^that 
Minerva  and  Apollo  enjoyed  the  sacri- 
fices made  to  them  in  any  more  re- 
fined manner  than  Jnpiter  and  Juno. 
"Not  swayed  by  passion!"  One 
sees  very  little  else  than  passsion  and 
favonritism  in  any  of  the  gods ;  and 
Minerva  is  often  in  a  towering  paa- 
soD,  and  sometimes  terribly  snlky, 
as  when  she  and  Jnno,  after  having 
momited  the  car,  and  galloped  half- 
way to  the  plain  of  Troy  to  take 
part  in  the  combat,  are  compelled  by 
Jnpiter  to  retam,  and  nnharness  the 
steeds,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  their 
chairs  in  Olympus. 

"Mere  attributes  of  bulk  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  even  human  ex* 
eellence;  and  it  is  so  that  Homer  treats 
them,  giving  them  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance to  his  Otus,  his  Ephialtes,  and  his 
Mars.  Minerva  haa  them  but  indirectly 
assigned  to  her ;  and  when  arming  for 
var,  Apollo  never  receives  them  at  all." 
-P.  89. 

Yet  at  another  time  Mr.  Griadstone 
lumself  reminds  us  that  the  helmet 
of  Minerva  was  large  enough  for  a 
whole  regiment,  and  that,  when  she 
uoends  the  cars  of  Diomed,  the  2j1q 


creaks  undfer  her  weight.  The  fact 
18,  that  all  the  poets  find  it  convenient 
to  treat  this  attribute  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture in  a  very  capricious  manner.  It 
is  a  grand  image  to  be  occasionally 
introduced,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
embarrassing  to  have  to  deal  constant- 
ly with  beings  of  enormous  bulk. 
Mars  covers  seven  acres  when  he  falls: 
tlie  image  pleased  the  poet,  and  when 
the  god  was  down  upon  the  earth,  it 
was  no  matter  how  huge  he  was; 
seven  acres  would  lie  as  quietly  as 
one;  he  was  manageable  there.  But 
Homer  did  not  make  him  seven  acres 
high  when  fighting  with  Diomed. 
Our  own  Milton  deals  in  the  same 
manner  with  great  height.  His  arch- 
angel stalks  before  us  for  a  moment 
in  gigantic  proportions,  but  the  imagi-  , 
nation  is  not  tasked  to  keep  such  a 
conception  constantly  before  it. 

Homer,  the  poet  of  war,  could 
hardly  have  done  honour  to  Minerva, 
his  favourite  goddess,  unless  he  had 
invested  her  with  martial  attributes. 
These  martial  attributes  are  thus  ac- 
counted for  by  Mr.  Gladstone: — 

'Tartly  in  relation  of  Minerva  to  Mars, 
whum  sne  punishes  or  controls,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  mag- 
nificent symbol  of  the  iEgis  by  Minerva' 
and  Apollo,  we  appear  to  find  thai  de- 
velopment of  the  martial  character  which 
hae  been  mentioned  above  as  included 
among  the  Jewish  ascriptions  to  the  Mes- 
,iaA.<-P.  96. 

The  case  is  past  comment  Yet 
the  manner  in  which  Apollo,  and 
Diana,  and  Latona  are  treated,  is 
perhaps  even  still  more  extraordinary. 
Apollo,  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  kills 
with  his  unerring  arrows;  Diana 
also  has  the  same  direct  power  of  in- 
flicting death  on  women.  "  There  is 
no  instance,  if  I  remember  rightly," 
he  adds,  "  in  which  any  other  of  the 
gods  brings  about  the  death  of  a 
mortal  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
second  causes."  ,Neptune  could  drown 
a  man  in  his  waves,  but  does  not 
strike  him  dead  with  his  trident. 
Homer  perhaps  would  not  have 
thought  'any  mortal  very  safe  who 
should  get  within  the  re^ch  of  that 
trident  when  the  god  was  in  anger. 
But  mythologists  generally  admit 
that  Apollo  had  some  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  death.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the 
peculiar  merit  of  tracing  this  relaUon 
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to  certain  Messianic  traditicms.  We 
are  afraid  to  state  precisely  iBhat  tra- 
dition; for  sometimes  Apollo  repre- 
sents p<Mrt  of  the  character  of  the 
Evil  One,  and  sometimes,  and  more 
generally,  part  of  the  character  of 
Him  who  wcu  to  destroy  death  itnUf! 
We  confess  ourselves  to  be  utterly 
bewildered. 

"  In  considering  what  may  have  been 
the  early  traditional  source  of  these  re- 
markable attributes  of  the  children  of 
Latona,  we  shoald  tread  softly  and  care- 
fully, for  we  are  on  very  sacred  ground. 
But  we  seem  to  see  in  them  the  traces  of 
the  form  of  One  who,  as  an  all-conquer- 
ing King,  was  to  be  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive to  his  enemies,  but  who  was  also,  on 
behalf  of  mankind, to  take  away  the  sting 
from  death,  and  to  change  its  iron  hand 
for  a  thread  of  silken  slumber.'*— P.  104. 

Will  a  solemnity  of  manner  help 
OS  at  all  through  the  obscnrity  in 
which  our  author  envelopes  us?  In 
a  subsequent  page  he  asks  many 
questions  such  as  these:  Why  was 
Apollo,  thus  associated  with  death, 
likewise  the  god  of  foreknowledge? 
Why  did  he,  and  he  only,  partake  of 
this  privilege  with  Jupiter?  Why, 
again,  should  the  god  of  foreknow- 
l^ge  be  the  god  of  medicine  ?  And 
why  should  tiie  god  of  medicine  also 
absorb  into  himself  the  divinity  of 
the  sun?  And  after  asking  these 
and  other  questions,  he  answers  them 
by  saying  that  Apollo  ^^represented 
the  legendary  anticipations  of  a  per- 
son to  come,  in  whom  should  be  com- 
bined all  the  great  offices  in  which 
Grod  the  Son  is  now  made  known  to 
man  as  the  Light  of  our  paths,  the 
Physician  of  our  diseases,  the  Judge 
of  our  misdeeds,  and  the  Conqueror 
and  disanner,  but  not  yet  abolisher, 
of  death."  Some  of  these  questions 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  have  re- 
ceived all  the  answer  that  mytholo- 
gical questions  admit  of;  but  now  we 
also  would  ask  this  question.  Why  is 
it  that  Apollo,  who  represents  the 
legendary  anticipation  of  a  Messiah 
that  is  to  bring  happiness  and  virtue 


and  a  golden  age  upon  the  earth,  is 
just  as  indifferent  as  the  rest  of  the 
Olympian  deities  to  tiie  future  des- 
tinies of  man?  He  who  represents 
the  Messianic  tradition  shoula  surely 
be  a  beneficent  deity,  solicitous  to 
restore  or  to  produce  a  happy  order 
of  things  for  man.  He  should  have 
some  missioD,  some  office,  or  at  least 
some  desire  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind. Not  a  trace  of  anything  of  the 
kind  do  we  find  in  the  Apollo  of 
Homer.  Neither  in  him,  in  Minerva, 
nor  in  any  of  the  gods,  is  there  the 
least  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race.* 

If  there  is  any  part  of  Homer's 
religious  system  .which,  more  than 
another,  seems  the  child-like  utter- 
ance of  the  human  imagination,  it  is 
his  description  of  die  state  and  nature 
of  the  dead.  The  dead  are  mere  sha- 
dows of  the  living;  they  are  mere 
memories  that  go  fieeting  through 
Hades  for  no  intelligible  purpose. 
His  dead  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
recall  the  griefs* and  pleasures  of  life, 
and  even  the  recollection  of  pleasure 
is  a  regret.  Elysium  and  Olympus 
itself  are  open  to  favoured  heroes  aJdn 
to  the  gods,  but  as  yet  there^is  no 
Heaven  open  to  moral  excellence,  and 
where  this  human  nature  itself  will 
attain  a  higher  development  of  good- 
ness and  intelligence.  Yet  even  here 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  help  the  imagina- 
tion of  Homer  by  some  tradition 
gathered  ft'om  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
After  mentioning  that  we  have  in 
Homer's  after- world  the  leading  ideas 
of  a  place  of  bliss,  and  a  place  of  tor- 
ment— though  the  Tartarus  was  not 
so  much  for  the  wicked  as  for  those 
who  had  especially  offended  the  gods 
— ^he  says : 

"  A  further  element  of  indistinctness 
attaches  to  the  invisible  world  of  Homer, 
if  we  take  into  view  the  admission  of 
favoured  mortals  to  Olympus;  a  process 
of  which  he  gives  us  instances^  as  in 
Ganymede  and  Hercules.  In  a  work  of 
pure  invention  it  is  unlikely  thatHeaveo, 
ISysium,  and  the  under-world  would  all 


*  When  Neptune  challenges  Apollo  to  fight  for  his  cause,  *'  O  Neptune,"  he 
replies,  '*  tfiou  wouldst  not  say  that  I  am  prudent  if  I  should  now  contend  with 
thee  for  the  sake  of  miserable  rooi-tals,  who,  like  the  leaves,  are  at  one  time  very 
blooming,  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  and  at  another  again  perish  without 
Ufci  Kather  let  us  cease  from  combat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  them  decide 
the  matter  themselves."  This  is  the  excuse  which  Apollo  puts  forward ;  "for,"  it 
is  added,  *'  he  was  afraid  to  come  to  strife  of  hands  with  hu  uncle.'* 
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hare  been  represented  aa  receptaeles  of 
Mills  in  fftvour  with  the  Deity.  But 
Mm  primUivi  tradition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch  may  accoont  for  what 
woaM  otherwise  stand  as  an  additional 
snomaly."— P.  171. 

If  there  is  any  meaning  in  this 
passage,  there  is  a  oonnecdon  traced 
between  Granymede  and  Enoch  t  In- 
deed, the  analogies  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone finds,  and  the  applications  of 
Scripture  which  he  permits  himself 
to  make,  snrpass  anything,  for  their 
perverted  ingenuity,  we  have  encoun- 
tered in  modem  literature.  We  must 
go  back  a  century  or  two  to  find  a 
parallel  case.  We  are  apt  to  smile  at 
the  applications  of  Smpture  terts 
vbieb  pious  and  simple-minded  peo- 
ple, by  their  veiy  simplicity,  are  led  to 
make.  They  are  not  more  strange  than 
some  of  the  applications  which  our 
learned  author,  the  very  reverse  of 
ample-minded,  is  led  into  by  his  per- 
Tene  ingenuity.  There  was  amongst 
the  Olympian  deities^  besides  Apollo,  a 
8Tin-g(>d  ffelioSy  and  this  sun-god  Mr. 
Gladstone  describes — whether  with 
perfect  accuracy  or  not  we  will  not 
stay  to  discuss — as  being  afterwards 
absorbed  in  Apollo.  Thereupon  he 
adds:-i- 

**ln  Ukifl  view  the  mythological  absorp- 
tion of  the  Sun  in  Apollo  is  a  most  strik- 
ing trait  of  the  ancient  nfivthology:  and 
it  even  recalls  to  mind  that  sublime 
representation  of  the  prophet,  '  The  sun 
shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day*  neither 
for  brightness  shall  t^e  moon  give  light 
unto  thee;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God 
thyglory.'"— P,  266. 

The  mythological  process  of  the 
absorption  of  a  nature-god  into  a 
heroic  god — ^both  having  peculiar  rela- 
tions to  the  sun — ^is  illustrated  by  the 
grand  met^hor  of  the  Hebrew  Pro- 

gbet  that  God  himself  shall  be  our 
ght!  The  mind  can  Just  catch  at 
a  point  of  resemblance,  but  only  to 
throw  it  away  again  with  displea- 
sure. 

Homer's  deities  are  not  eternal, 
they  are  not  oreatire ;  they  have  super- 
human powers,  and  they  are  immortal. 
But  it  is  a  poor  life  when  compared 
to  that  of  human  beings,  that  the 
poet  has  been  able  to  imagine  for 
them.  The  banquet,  nectar  or  ambro- 
aa,  18  all  that  the  heaTens  supply. 
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They  have  no  other  resource  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  Olympus  than  to 
engage  in  the  strife  and  the  pasi^ions 
of  men.  Even  for  their  loves  they 
come  down  to  earth.  They  are  wea- 
ried of  each  other.  And  what  a  sub- 
ordinate, childish,  and  irrational  part 
it  is  they  play  in  the  afifairs  of  men  I 
Achilles  fights,  and  Minerva  picks  up 
the  thrown  spear  and  gives  it  back 
again  into  tbe  hands  of  the  hero.  It  is 
a  type  of  all  they  do.  The  passions  of 
the  maddest  of  men  are  reason  itself 
comt)ared  to  the  anger  of  these  gods : 
they  have  nothing  to  fight  for,  nothing 
to  gain  or  to  lose,  and  they  have  as 
little  concern  for  the  just  government 
of  the  world  as  the  storms  that  are 
sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Some  Higher  Destiny,  apparently, 
has  appointed  both  these  storms  and 
these  gods.  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
truly :  **  What  a  wretched  spectacle 
would  Hector,  Achilles,  Diomed, 
Nestor,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest,  present 
to  us,  were  their  existence  devoted 
simply  to  quafiing  goblets  and  scent- 
ing or  devouring  the  flesh  of  slain 
ammals,  even  though  with  this  there 
were  present  the  mitigating  refine- 
mrat  of  perpetual  harp  and  song. 
And  yet  such  is  the  picture  offered 
by  the  Homeric  mythology." 

Nevertheless,  of  this  mythology  our 
author  writes  :— 

"  Thus  it  was  that  the  sublime  idea  of 
one  Governor  of  the  universe  omnipo- 
tent over  all  its  parts»  was  shivered  into 
many  fragments,  and  these  high  prero- 
gativea,  distributed  and  held  in  seve- 
ralty, are  the  fragments  of  a  conception 
too  weighty  and  too  wmprthensive  for  the 
vnoMiated  human  mina  to  carry  in  its 
entireneas." — ^P.  209. 

Burdened  with  his  too  vast  idea, 
the  poet  breaks,  it  in  pieces,  and  coins 
these  heroic  gods  out  of  its  fragments. 
Is  this  a  probable  genesis  of  the 
Homeric  mythology?  Do  we  see 
even  the  fragments  of  the  greater 
conception?  And  when  such  men  as 
Aristotle  rose  to  as  high  conception  of 
deity  as  any  we  are  able  to  form,  how 
was  it  that  then  ^^  the  unassisted  hu- 
man mind  could  carry  it  in  its  entire- 
neas?" 

The  gods  of  Homer  are  not  eternal, 
neither  do  tbey  create ;  but  they  are 
immortal.  Hardly  could  the  poet  do 
less  for  tiiem  than  release  them  from 
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death.  Bnt  the  imagination  of  the 
Greek  must  always,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  be  indebted  more  or  less 
to  the  traditions  of  some  Hebrew 
or  Semitic  patriarch.  Accordingly, 
npon  this  immortality  of  the  Homeric 
gods  he  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

"Tliere  is  something  curious  in  the 
question  yrhy  it  is  that  they  are  endowed 
uniformly  and  absolutely  with  this  gift, 
but  not  with  others;  why  the  limita- 
tion of  Death  is  removed  from  them, 
and  yet  other  limitations  are  allowed 
in  so  many  respects  to  remain. 

"  It  seems  as  if  we  h^d  here  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  representation  conveyed  in 
Holy  Writ,  that  death  has  been  the 
specific  punuhment  ordained  for  sin; 
and  that  therefore,  in  passing  beyond 
the  human  order,  we,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pass  beyond  its  range." 

Men  never  think  or  imagine  on 
the  principle  of  contrcut.  They  gave 
inmiortality  to  their  gods  because 
they  were  familiar  with  this  pro- 
perty^ as  having  been  once  their  own  I 
If  our  readers  feel  fatigued  at  this 
tcire-dra^ing^  it  is  really  not  our 
fault:  it  was  necessary  to  give  some 
specimens,  and  we  might  easily  have 
multiplied  ^em. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr  Glad- 
stone reg^EirdB  the  nte  of  sacrifice,  so 
extensively  prevalent  over  all  the 
heathen  world,  as  "another  portion 
of  the  primeval  inheritance.'*  It  had 
been  instituted  before  the  Homeric 
age — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  institutions 
which  it  is  needless  and  idle  to  trace 
to  any  one  special  origin.  Sacrifice, 
like  prayer,  has  arisen  wherever  the 
idea  etdsted  of  a  god  who  might  be 
induced  to  favour  man.  In  the  Book 
of  Genesis  no  other  account  is  given 
of  its  origin.  Cain  and  Abel  are 
represented  as  prompted  by  their 
spontaneous  feelings  to  testify  their 
gratitude  by  an  offering  to  God.  To 
bring  an  offering  is,  in  one  period  of 
our  mental  culture,  as  natural  an  act 
as  to  utter  a  prayer  :*  now  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does  not  tell  us  that  prayer, 


which  is  the  nobler  ritual  of  the 
two,  descended  to  mankind  from  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs.  In  Homer's 
time  we  still  see  the  sacrifice  regard- 
ed as  a  present  to  the  god,  from 
which  the  god  himself  receives  some 
benefit.  The  savour  of  it  is  agree- 
able to  him:  in  some  manner  or 
other,  he  derives  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion from  the  "  burnt  thighs  of  fat 
oxen."  As  intelligence  is  developed, 
we  find  the  Greek,  at  least  the  edu- 
cated Greek,  interpreting  the  sacri- 
fice in  quite  a  different  sense.  He 
no  longer  regards'  it  as  something 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  god;  he 
ponders  only  on  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  to  the  worshipper.  God 
accepts  it  as  a  sign  of  gratitude,  or 
a  sign  of  repentance  for  sin.  Or  it 
becomes  a  mode  of  communication 
between  the  god  and  the  worshipper, 
the  god  having  in  some  way  entered 
into  the  sacrifice  offered  to  him: 
after  this  it  may  be  redolent  of  pro- 
phetic knowledge ;  or  the  worshipper, 
by  partaking  of  it,  may  be  a  partaker 
of  the  divine  spirit.  Many  subtle 
interpretations  follow.  These  inter- 
pretations form  the  higher  part  of 
the  religious  faith,  not  the  rite  itself^ 
to  which  the  very  rudest  or  most 
child-like  oonoepUona  may  have  given 
origin. 

But  although  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  book  will  feel,  we  sus- 
pect, a  mere  perplexity,  a  mere  dis- 
tress and  vexation,  as  of  labour 
thrown  away  in  vain,  as  he  follows 
him  through  those  trains  of  reason- 
ing by  which  he  supports  his  mytho- 
logical theory,  he  will  yet  be  occs- 
sionally  rewarded  by  remarks  both 
of  an  interesting  and  an  instmctive 
description.  When  our  author  liber- 
ates himself  from  the  prepossessions 
which  this  theory  throws  around 
him,  he  can  show  himself  an  intelli- 
gent and  tasteful  critic  of  Homer. 
Many  observations  which  he  makea^ 
both  on  his  heroes,  his  gods,  and 
such  imaginary  beings  as  his  Cyclops, 
who  are  neither  heroes  nor  gods,  are 
well  deserving  of  study  and  remem- 
brance. How  well  are  the  Oydops 
here  delineated : — 


*  If  an  animal  is  to  be  offered,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  it,  either  by  pre- 
•ervine  it  separate  or  intact,  or  by  killing  it.  In  aid  of  the  last  mode  came  the 
idea  of  offermg  life  itself— of  pouring  out  the  blood,  which  eontained  the  lifei 
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*'  Among  th6m  all,  the*  Cyclops,  chil- 
dren of  Neptune,  offer  as  a  work  of  art 
by  far  the  most  snccessful  and  satisfac- 
tory result  In  every  point  they  are 
placed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  human  society  ana  its  conventions. 
Man  ia  small,  the  Cyclops  huge.  Man  is 
veak,  the  Cyclops  powerful.  Man  is 
ffregarious,  the  Cyclops  is  isolated.  Man, 
for  Homer,  is  renned,  the  Cyclops  is  a 
eanaibsl.  Man  inquires,  searches,  de- 
signs, constructs,  advances,  in  a  word,  is' 
progreesive;  the  Cyclops  simply  uses 
the  shelter  and  the  food  that  nature 
finds  for  him,  and  is  thoroughly  station- 
sry.  Tet,  while  man  is  subject  to  death, 
the  Cyclops  lives  on,  or  vegetates  at 
least,  and  transmits  the  privileges  of  his 
race  by  virtue  of  its  high  original  The 
moral  element  has  been  entirely  dis- 
misBed.  Polyphemus  is  a  huge  mass  of 
force,  seasonea  oerhaps  with  cunning, 
certainly  with  falseness.  This  union  of 
a  superhuman  life  with  the  brutal  that 
dwells  in  solitude,  and  has  none  of  its 
angles  rubbed  down  by  the  mutual  con- 
tsct  between  members  of  a  race,produces 
a  mixed  result  of  extreme  ferocity,  child- 
ithoess,  and  a  kind  of  horrible  glee, 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  most  striking 
sad  successfuL''— P.  818. 

His  remarks  on  many  of  the  chief 
characters,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey^  are  soch  as  display  a  highly 
cultivated  taste,  and  a  reHned  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  noblest  or  most 
delicate  in  snoh  characters.  Achilles, 
Hector,  Nansicaa,  are  all  gracefully 
described ;  more  grace  is  thrown  over 
them  than  we  should  perhaps  find  in 
the  poet.  The  whole  heroic  age  in 
which  Homer  lived,  and  which  his 
poetry  refiects,  is  dealt  with,  at  times, 
in  a  very  indulgent  strain.  We  can- 
not forget  certain  unmistakable 
traits  of  terocity  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  oooasionally  recalls ;  we  can- 
not disguise  from  ourselves,  for  a 
moment,  that  Greece  made  a  most 
ooDspicuous  progress,  in  morals  as 
well  as  intellect,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Homer  and  Pericles.  But  still 
there  are  certain  strong,  hardy,  spon- 
taneous virtues  of  this  heroic  age 
which  it  ia  well  to  contemplate,  and 
which  do  honour  to  our  common 
bamanity.  Such  a  passage  as  the 
foUowing  exhibits  at  least  one  phase 
of  this  heroic  epoch : — 

"  The  Greek  mind,  which  became  one 
of  the  main  factors  of  the  civilised  life 


of  Christendom,  cannot  be  fully  compre- 
hended without  the  study  of  Homer,  and 
is  nowhere  so  vividly  or  so  sincerely  ex- 
hibited as  in  his  works.  He  has  a  world 
of  his  own,  into  which,  upon  his  strong 
wing,  he  carries  us.  There  we  find  our- 
selves amidst  a  system  of  ideas,  feelinga 
and  actions,  different  from  what  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  else,  and  forming  a 
new  and  distinct  standard  of  humanitiy. 
Many  among  them  seem  as  if  they  were 
then  shortly  about  to  be  buried  under  a 
mass  of  ruins,  in  order  that  they  might 
subsequently  reappear,  bright  and  fresh 
for  application,  among  later  venerations 
of  men.  Others  of  them  almost  carry 
us  back  to  the  early  morning  of  our  race, 
the  hours  of  its  greater  simplicity  and 
purity,  and  more  free  intercourse  with 
God.  In  much  ibat  this  Homeric  world 
exhibits,  we  see  the  taint  of  sin  at  work, 
but  far,  as  yet,  from  its  perfect  work 
and  its  ripeness ;  it  stands  between  Para- 
dise and  the  vices  of  later  heathenism, 
far  from  both,  from  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former;  and  if  among  all  earthly 
knowledge  the  knowledge  of  man  be  that 
which  we  should  chiefly  courts  and  if  to 
be  genuine  it  should  be  founded  upon 
experience,  how  is  it  possible  to  over- 
value this  primitive  representative  of  the 
human  race  in  a  form  complete,  distinct^ 
and  separate,  with  its  own  religion, 
ethics,  policy,  history,  arts,  manners, 
fresh  and  true  to  the  standard  of  its 
nature,  like  the  form  of  an  infant  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  yet  mature,  full, 
and  finished,  in  its  own  sense,  after  its 
own  laws,  like  some  masterpiece  of  the 
sculptor's  art  f" — Vol.  i.  p.  C. 

Some  of  these  studies  on  Homer, 
those  particularly  which  occupy  the 
third  volume,  are  on  separate  indivi- 
dual subjects,  remote  from  the  lead- 
ing theory  which  we  have  been  ex- 
amining; but  we  should  not  now 
have  space  to  enter  on  them.  We 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  what 
fonns  the  pretlominating  subject  of 
the  work;  and  so  much  is  it  the 
predominating  subject,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  sny  that  no  one  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an 
interpreter  of  Greek  mythology,  will 
be  so  fjEtr  propitiated  by  any  other 
portion  of  the  work  as  to  rise  from 
the  whole  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  last  section  of  the  work — with 
the  exception  of  two  articles  which 
are  reprinted  from  the  Qv^arterly  B^- 
tiew  on  "  Homer  and  his  Successors,'' 
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being  a  general  review  of  epio  poetry 
and  the  epic  poets  of  Enrope — ^bears 
the  title  of  Aoido$^  and  treats  on 
varioDS  points  in  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
his  Plot,  his  sense  of  Beanty,  his  Per- 
ception, and  Use  of  Number  and  of 
Colour.  Throughout  this  section  the 
reader  will  find  many  observations  of 
an  acute  and  interesting  character; 
btit  they  are  observations  which  he 
will  have  to  test  and  weigh  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  inveterate 
habit  of  drawing  large  conclusions 
from  very  narrow  premises ;  or  rather, 
having  embraced  some  conclusion,  he 
hastily  constructs  ingenioud  argu- 
ments for  its  defence.  But  the  criti- 
cal remarks  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  they 
require,  are  always  worthy  of  exa- 
snination.  There  is  much  that  de- 
serves attention  in  his  little  treatise 
on  Homer's  Perception,  and  Use  of 
5^umber  and  Colour.  We  can  have 
!no  doubt  that  Homer  uses  the  names 
of  high  numbers,  hundreds  and  tbou- 
fiands,  merely  to  corvey  the  general 
impression  of  multitude— he  has  not 
the  least  idea  of  giving  accurate  sta- 
tistics. Most  early  writers,  and  poets 
of  all  periods,  use  nouns  of  number 
in  this  vague  manner.  A  hecatomb 
doubtless  meant,  as  our  author  sug- 
gests, merely  a  large  sacrifice,  a 
group  of  oxen,  not  absolutely  a  hun- 
dred. The  thousand  watehfire^  that 
the  Trojans  light  mean  some  nam- 
ber  larger  than  a  hundred,  not 
precisely  ten  hundred.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone donbts  whether  Homer's  arith- 
metic would  have  enabled  him  to 
give  us  more  precise  statistics,  even 
if  this  had  been  his  object;  he 
doubts  whether  Homer  knew  any 
rule  in  arithmetic  beyond  addition, 
whether  that  more  rapid  mode  of 
addition  which  we  call  multiplication 
was  known  to  him.  Homer  avoids, 
he  observes,  giving  us  the  sum  total^ 
even  where  he  has  supplied  us  with 
the  several  items.  This  may  result 
only  from  the  general  manner  with 
which,  as  a  poet,  he  would  deal  with 
numbers.  His  object  being  to  con- 
vey the  sense  of  multitude,  he  would 
do  this  most  eflfectnally  by  enumerat- 
ing the  lesser  numbers,  which  can  be 
'  brought  more  distinctly  within  the 


apprehensioir;  and  this  b«og  done, 
the  impression  would  hardly  be  in- 
creased by  adding  the  sum  tc^  of 
these  lesser  numbers.  We,  hoverer, 
think  it  very  probable,  that,  above  a 
certain  point,  Homer  would  ba?e 
found  it  very  difiScult  to  make  an 
accarate  arithmetical  calonlatioB.  K 
the  art  of  writing  was  not  known, 
the  art  of  ciphering  must  have  been 
generally  very  little  cultivated. 

On  Homer's  appreciation  of  colow, 
as  separable  from  brightness,  we  have 
here  some  curious  speculations.  Very 
few  are  the  colours  that  he  specifies; 
and  when  he  describes  objects  whose 
colour  we  very  well  know,  the  terms 
he  uses  are  to  us  quite  inexplicable. 
If  we  lay  the  defect  here  upon  his 
language,  we  have  still  to  ask,  bow 
came  the  language  to  be  imperfect? 
Men  find  or  coin  words  when  they 
have  perceptions  to  express.  Mr. 
Gladstone  limits  Homers  range  to 
white,  black,  yellow,  red,  violet,  and 
indigo.  Thus  orange,  green,  and  light 
blue*  would  remain  without  any  dis- 
tinct expression.  Orange  might  be 
well  embraced  under  red  or  yellow; 
but  green  and  blue — ^the  colour  of 
the  trees,  the  colour  of  the  sky  I— it 
is  impossible  to  think  that  Homer 
had  not  words  for  these.  And  oar 
lexicons  used  to  give  them.  The 
Homeric  words  for  green  and  blue 
may  also  have  other  meanings,  and 
yet  mean,  sometimes,  green  and  blue. 
One  sees  that  the  idea  of  green,  shades 
into  that  of  pallor;  and  also,  becaose 
it  is  the  colour  of  spring,  the  same 
word  may  come  to  %\ga\fy  frethaim. 
Let  ehZoTos  signify  bou  paleness  and 
freshness,  it  may  also  signify  green; 
and  gl(mho9  may  be  both  hngki  and 
hlue,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  t^t  our 
*^  bluc'-eyed  Minerva  "  ought  to  have 
been  translated  ^^briffht^ed  Miner- 
va.*' Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  there 
are  other  occasions  on  which  the 
epithet  bltie  may  stand  its  ground. 
Nor  should  it  be  driven  fr^m  the  sea 
(glauki  thalassa)  simply  because  the 
sea  may  be  both  bright  and  blue. 

We  have  some  good  reasons  given 
us,  however,  why  Homer  should  not 
have  had  his  eye  so  well  trained  and 
oultivated  to  the  perception  of  colonr 


*  There  is  some  error  of  the  press  in  the  original :  violet  is  put  down  amongst 
'fthe  ooloura  that  are,  and  are  not^  distinctly  expressed. 
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w  a  more  modern  poet  The  art  of 
djeing,  so  we  are  told,  had  not  been 
indented,  or  was  very  litde  practised. 
PuDtB,  and  all  artificial  coloaring, 
were  bat  little  known ;  the  yellow  of 
gold  and  brass,  and  the  mddy  hue  of 
copper,  were  perhaps  the  brighteet 
colonrs  known  m  dress  or  honsehold 
decoration ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  moeh  of  onr  ready  and  apt  dis- 
tioctions  between  colonrs  is  due  to 
the  teaching  the  eye  receives  from 
nearer  and  artificial  objects — objects 
that  can  be  easily  embraced  and  com- 
pared in  the  field  of  riaion. 

There  is  a  noticeable  superiority  in 
the  modem  over  the  classic  poet,  and 
of  times  later  than  Homer,  in  this  lov^e 
and  api^eciation  of  colour,  which  is 
well  worth  inquiring  into.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  hasty  in 
his  deductions.  He  lays  consider- 
able stress  on  the  *^  remarkable  verse 
of  Albinovanus,  an  Augustan  poet, 
which  applied  the  epithet,  ^purpu- 
reas,' to  snow — 

'Braebia  purpureft  eandidiora  nive.* " 

The  poet  is  comparing,  we  presume, 
a  woman^s  arm  to  snow,  and  he  has 
before  his  imagination  the  snow  with, 
that  purple  or  roseate  hue  upon  it 
which  it  reeeives,  not  only  at  sunset, 
bat  often  at  noon.  For  not  unwisely 
does  onr  poet  Shelley  speak  of  "  the 
purple  moorCn  transparent  light." 
The  ccHnpariflon,  as  we  often  meet 
with  it  in  poetry,  of  a  woman's 
neck  to  snow  in  its  own  proper  local 
colour,  is  a  very  cold  affisiir,  and  one 
which  frequent  repetition  has  never 
reconciled  us  to.  We  think  Albioo- 
Tanos  was  very  right,  and  regret 
that  we  have  so  little  opportunity  of 
making  better  acquaintance  with  one 
who  earned  amongst  his  contempora- 
ries the  title  of  BJegantimmm, 

Mr.  Gladstone  opens  his  whole 
work,  commences  his  Prolegomena, 
as  it  is  learnedly  called,  with  some 
general  observations  on  the  defective 
itady  of  Homer  in  our  English 
ichools  and  nniversities.  These  ob- 
cerrations  are  expressed  with  such  a 
logicd  precision,  and  so  grave  an  air 
of  plausibility,  that  we  rose  from 
them  with  the  conviction  that  some 
reform  was  urgently  called  for  in 
onr  academical  studies.  But  further 
consideration  and  a  second  perusal — 


as  is  not  nnfteqaeotly  the  case  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  observations — some- 
what dissipated  this  conviction.  He 
finds  that  Homer  is  not  sufficiently 
studied  in  a  philosophical  and  his- 
torical point  of  view.  A  boy  at  onr 
public  schools  reads  him  for  his 
battles,  for  the  resounding  line,  for 
the  poetry  of  the  old  Grecian — ^if  he 
reads  him  for  anything  else  than  io 
construe  and  translate;  whilst  at 
our  universities  Homer  is  passed 
over  for.  ^schylus  and  Sophocles, 
and  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
thought  are  studied  in  later  writers. 
Homer  seems  thus  deprived  of  his 
legitimate  share  of  attention.  But 
when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
kind  of  study  of  Homer  which  Mr.' 
Gladstone  finds  neglected,  we  are 
led  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  is 
a  study  which  youths  at  the  univex^ 
sity  are  expected  to  be  engaged  in, 
or  can,  with  any  profit,  be  engaged 
in.  ^*  There  is,"  says  our  author, 
^'  an  inner  Homeric  world,  of  which 
his  verse  is  the  tabernacle  and  his 
poetic  genius  the  exponent,  but  which 
offers  in  itself  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
profound  interest,  qaite  apart  from 
him  who  introduces  us  to  it,  and  from 
the  means  by  which  we  are  so  intro- 
dnoed.  This  world  of  religion  and 
ethics,  of  civil  policy,  of  history  and 
ethnology,  of  manners  and  arts,  so 
widely  severed  from  all  following 
experience  that  we  may  properly  call 
them  palffiozoic,  can  hardly  be  exa- 
mined and  understood  by  those  who 
are  taught  to  approach  Homer  as  a 
poet  only."  Very  true ;  and  beauti- 
fully expressed.  But  it  happens  that 
there  is  no  book,  except  it  is  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  which  has  bifcn 
so  industriously  explored  as  the 
Iliad^  for  the  intimations  it  gives  of 
an  existing  state  of  society ;  and  the 
Greeks  of  Homer,  and  the  GK^rmans 
of  Tacitus,  have  not  been  unfre- 
quently  compared.  What  may  be 
safely  gathered  of  this  kind  lies 
open  to  every  student,  to  every  in- 
telligent reader.  In  every  commen- 
tary on  Homer,  and  in  every  history 
of  Greece,  in  Mitford,  Thirl  wall,  Grote, 
a  picture  of  the  Homeric  age  is 
drawn  too  interesting  in  itself  to 
escape  any  but  the  dullest  of  readers. 
It  cannot  be  this  that  is  neglected 
by  our  studious  youtk    This  inner 
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world  of  Homer  mnst  mean,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  apprehension,  those 
more  subtle  and  very  disputable  de- 
ductions which  he,  and  the  like  in- 
genious men,  may  still  draw  from 
the  verses  of  the  poet.  Such  subtle 
matter  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
subject  for  academical  study.  We 
assign  no  limit  to  genius  or  to  learned 
labour;  there  may  be  much  yet  to 
be  seen  in  Homer  which  the  eyes  of 
scholars  and  historians  have  not  hither- 
to detected ;  but  academic  institutions 
cannot  outstrip,  or  keep  pace  with, 
'tlie  man  of  genius.  That  only  which 
has  stood  tlictest  of  examination  can 
be  made  the  groundwork  of  scho- 
lastic training.  The  only  study  of 
Homer  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  re- 
flection, would  find  to  be  defective, 
is  that  study  which  must  be  pur- 
sued by  the  s<»litary  individual, 
bringing  all  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  from  other  sources,  all  his 
philosophy,  his  theology,  his  history, 
Lis  critical  faculty,  to  bear  on  the 
poems  of  Homer.  It  is  the  study 
of  tlie  mature  mind,  it  is  the  study 
of  the  author.  Along  this  path 
we  must  go  one  by  one.  We  have 
acquired  all  we  con    from   schools 


and  academies  before  we  venture  on 
it. 

A  university  education,  which  ends 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  cannot  un- 
dertake to  l^d  men  through  all  the 
high  and  intricate  discussions  which 
may  very  easily  be  gathered  round 
the  poems  of  Homer.  It  can  ouly 
prepare  them  for  such  discussions, 
if  they  should  have  the  requisite 
ability  or  leisure  to  pursue  them  in 
their  mature  years.  And  that  only 
which  has  already  obtained  some 
measure  of  general  assent  is  fit  for 
scholastic  teaching.  If  a  profes- 
sorial chair  were  endowed  at  Oxford 
to  expound  this  inner  and  innerm\«t 
world  df  Homer,  whom  should  we  in- 
vite to  fill  it?  Whoever  filled  it,  he 
would  have  continually  to  discuss 
and  contend,  rather  than  to  teach. 
Certainly,  for  our  part,  it  is  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  that  we  should 
invite  to  occupy  such  a  chair.  We 
much  prefer  that  he  should  stiU  re- 
main the  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  than  that  he 
should  transfer  those  talents  which 
render  him  so  eminent  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  chair  of  philosophy 
and  historical  criticism. 


OIBCin.ATIOK    OF    THB    BLOOD:    ITS    COrBSE    AND   HISTOBT. 


Did  Harvey  discover  the  drcnla- 
tion  of  the  blood?  To  many,  the 
question  will  sound  like  an  impertin- 
ence. To  those  who  have  critically 
examined  the  historical  evidence,  the 
nnestion  wears  another  aspect,  and 
tne  answer  will  run  somewhat  thus : 
ILirvey  did,  and  he  did  71  of,  make  the 
diwMivery ;  he  made  a  very  great  dis- 
covery, which  has  given  an  imperish- 
able glory  to  his  name,  but  it  was  not 
precisely  that  which  is  popularly  at- 
tributed to  him.  In  endeavouring  to 
mturk  clearly  out  that  which  he  dis- 
covered, and  that  which  he  did  not 
di$ci»ver,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  diminish  the  fame  England 
is  justly  proiKl  of,  by  ransacking  the 
archives  of  science  to  detect  stray 
pas^sages  of  meaningless  vagueness, 
wherein  older  authors  may  have  in- 
dicated ciometbing  like  the  truths 
which  Harvey  e^tabli^ed  ou  the 
£nn  basb  of  experiment  and  reasoa- 


ing.  Erudite  prejudice  has  done 
its  worst  in  this  direction,  and  its 
worst  has  only  set  Harvey's  merits 
in  a  clearer  light. 

Harvey  discovered  the  /act  of  the 
circulation;  but  he  did  not  discover 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  nor  the 
causek  of  the  circulation.  He  knew 
that  the  blood  was  carried  from  the 
heart  through  the  arteries  to  the  tis- 
sues, and  from  the  tissues  through 
the  vtins  and  lungs  baek  again  to 
the  place  whence  it  starte<l.  But  he 
knew  not  how  the  blood  passed  from 
arteries  to  veins ;  he  knew  not  tehy 
the  blood  thus  mored.  In  our  day 
science  is  in  possession  of  the  exact 
eouric  of  the  circulation,  but  the 
exact  causee  are  still  under  question. 
We  know  that  the  drculating  system 
consi^ts  of  heart,  arteries  capillaries, 
veins,  and  lymphatici.  Harvey  knew 
not  the  capillaries  and  lymphatics; 
80  that  hia  knowledge  <tf  the  course 
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taken  by  the  blood  was  necessarily 
incomplete.  To  pnt  the  reader  ia 
possessioJL  of  what  is  now  known  on 
this  subject,  and  to  enable  an  esti- 
mate to  be  formed  of  what  Harvey 
discovered,  we  will  first  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  drcnlation. 

The  heart,  as  the  great  centre,  shall 
be  cor  point  of  departure.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  cavities!:  two  ante- 
charae»,  or  aurieUs^  and  two 
chambers,  or  wntriclos.  Into  the 
right  auricle  the  blood  is  poured  by 
the  veins;  it  passes  thence  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  driven  there- 
from, by  a  strong  contraction,  along 
the  ptUmonary  artery*  into  the  lungs. 
Here^t  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  and  changes 
from  venous  into  arterial  blood.  It 
now  passes  along  the  pulmonary 
tiim  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle, 
from  which  it  is  driven  by  a  power- 
fal  contraction,  into  the  arteries. 
The  pulsing  torrent  rushes  through 
the  arteries  to  the  various  tissues, 
where  it  passes  into  the  networic  of 
capillary  vessels  described  in  our 
last  Paper.  Having  served  the 
purposes  of  N'utrition,  the  blood  con- 
tinues its  coarse  along  these  capil- 
laries into  the  veins.  Here  the  stream 
is  joined  by  that  of  the  lymphatics, 
vMcfa^  like  the  roots  of  a  plant  in 
the  earth,  absorb  lymph  from  the 
organs  in  which  they  arise.  This 
confluence  of  streams  harries  on  till 
the  blood  is  emptied  into  the  right 
auricle,  from  which  it  originally 
started;  and  thus  is  the  circuit  com- 
pleted. 

The  story  of  this  discovery  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  whole  range  of  science, 
and  it  has  recently  been  re-written 
hyM.  Flourens  in  a  very  agreeable 
stjle.t  He  declares  that  before  him 
no  one  bail  accurately  narrated  it. 
In  some  sense  this  is  true ;  but  there 
are  important  omissions  in  his  own 
aocouQt;  and  while  availing  our- 
selTes  of  his  labours,  we  shall  en- 
deavoar  to  complete  them.    It  is  a 


story  whose  episodes  extend  over  not 
less  than  seventeen  centurito;  and 
the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  discovery,  have  not  sufficed 
entirely  to  complete  it.  Seventeen 
centuries  is  a  vast  span  of  time  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  discovery  of  a 
fact  which,  now  we  know  it,  seems 
so  obvious  that  our  marvel  is  why  it 
was  ever  unknown ;  and  the  moral  of 
the  story  lies  precisely  there,  teach- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  remarkable  ser* 
vility  of  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 
estiblished  opinions,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  is  felt,  even  by  eminent 
men,  in  seeing  plain  facts,  so  hood- 
winked are  we  by  our  preconceived 
notions.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  practical  parts  of  science,  it 
seems  singular  that  men  should  con- 
tinue acquiescent  in  errors  so  baseless 
that  they  vanish  immediately  they  are 
challenged:  and  to  men  who  have 
never  trained  themselves  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  art  of  Observation, 
it  seems  singular  that  facts,  extreme- 
ly simple  when  observed,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  overlooked.  But  the  truth 
is,  observers  are  at  all  times  rare,  be- 
cause new  observation  requires  singu- 
lar independence  of  mind;  and,  un- 
happily, those  who  never  made  an 
observation  themselves,  are  always 
ready  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  new 
observations  made  by  others. 

In  the  case  now  before  us,  there 
were  three  capital  errors,  which  for 
seventeen  centuries  masked  the  fact 
of  circulation;  and  the  reader  will 
probably  learn  with  surprise  what 
those  errors  w«re.  The  first  error 
was,  that  the  arteries  did  not  con- 
tain blood.  The  second  error  was, 
that  the  two  chambers  of  the  heart 
comn^unicated  with  each  other  by 
means  of  holes  in  the  septum  dividing 
them.  The  third  error  was,  that  the 
veins  carried  the  blood  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  errors  so  flagrant  as  these 
could  have  maintained  their  ground 
a  single  day  after  men  began  seriously 
to  examine  the  subject.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  air  did  enter  the  body,  and 


*  Although  the  blood  is  still  venous,  this  vessel  is  called  aa  artery ;  for  vessels 
^0  not  receive  their  names  from  the  nature  of  the  blood  they  carry,  but  from  the 
lature  of  their  distribution.  Those  which  carry  blood  from  the  heart  are  called 
arteries;  those  which  carry  blood  to  the  heart  are  called  veins. 

t  Floubxiis:  HUtoirt  de  la  Dicouverte  de  la  dreulation  du  Bang,     1854. 
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•  jc'    •t.jnu,  ia  the 

^     ^^^  niiC  t^  air^ 

IV  trticht**  and 

...x   .    ~»i  oontinue  its 

V.  ««.Hfc$«»Is«    When 

,    c.*u  'sKkIt  were  ex- 

•  v.v  amiiJ  empty,  and 

V  .uwriea  were  chosen 

«.  .c  V  «}«uui^1h;  hence  their 

.X .  ^cv.utji'ss**  from  djyp  and 

»v  ^  vr  V  ccurred  to  the  phi- 

.  X    »uu  fur  and  blood  might 

^    ^.  1 1 oU  )kk>iig  the  arteries ;  and 

. .  .V  a  Oviuixistrated  the  fact 

V'  Ki  ivrlw  did  carry  blood,  he 

\  vu.vl  u>  Uviiy  the  presence  of  air. 

»    ...  •»>o»u  bvcomes  of  the  air  in- 

.^  ..vv. :    iinlvu  said  it  did  not  enter 

\    .ai  iH  \}i  ihe  bodv,  but  was  thrown 

, , .    t^iiju  ttfter  performing  its  office, 

*.>.,.  v'4Hvv  being  to  eool  the  blood. 

h  vvHk  \>y^Vk  an  artery,  said  Galen, 

tM^Kl  will  inane,  bnt  not  air;  whence 

^  s\»uohi»i(m  seems  ineyitable,  that 

ihv'  urtt^rlea  do  not  contain  air,  and  do 

ViMaWni  blood.    Modern  science  has 

^kivuHl  that  atmospheric  air  is  not 

CiMttatuod  in  the  arteries,  bnt  only 

Iho  oxygen   thereof,  with  a  slight 

Hiuouut  of  nitrogen,   and  a  certain 

amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    Bnt  as 

Iho  composition  of  the  atmosphere 

wivi  not  suspected   in  the  days  of 

Union,  tiie  presence  of  blood,  and  the 

aiwonw  of  air,  were  facts  so  firmly 

vMtablished  by  him,  that,  in  spite  of 

all  antagonlstics,  they  finally  assumed 

the  (ilace  of  incontestable  truths. 

Here,  then,  we  see  one  error  re- 
moved. The  others  still  remained. 
Galen,  and  all  his  successors,  main- 
tained that  the  two  chambers  of 
the  heart  communicated  directly  by 
means  of  holes  in  their  septum ;  an 
opinion  perfectly  intelligible  when 
we  learn  that  it  rested  on  a  theoreti- 
cal assumption.  Theory  wanted  the 
foct,  and  men  saw  tlie  fact  they 
wanted.  Theory  distinguished  be- 
tween Tenons  blood,  and  9piritiunt» 
or  arterial  blood.  The  venous  blood 
nourisilied  all  the  coarser  organs, 
su(^h  as  the  liver.  The  spirituous 
blood  nourished  all  the  delicate  or- 
gans, such  as  the  lungs.  In  our  day 
we  should  demand  some  proof^  be- 
fore accepting  such  a  theory;   but 


the  aneients  had  a  verv  yague  idea 
of  the  necessity  and  toe  nature  of 
proof:  so  long  as  an  opinion  was 
logical  and  plausible,  it  was  held  to  be 
irresistible.  The  spirituous  element 
was  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  left 
yentricle  of  the  heart ;  but  inasmndi 
as  even  yenous  blood  requires  some 
of  the  spirit  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
two  bloods  should  mingle;  and,  to 
meet  this  necessity,  holes  were  as- 
sumed in  the  partition  dividing  the 
two  yentrides.  So  deeply  imp^esed 
were  anatomists  with  reverence  for 
what  Galen  had  said,  and  what  theory 
required,  that  they  one  and  all  aqptlie 
holes — which  do  not  exist.  Berenger 
de  Carpi  had,  indeed,  an  uneasy  doubt 
on  the  subject,  which  he  naively  ex- 
pressed in  the  admission  that  they 
were  only  to  be  seen  with  great  diffi- 
culty— cum  maaima  diffieultati  fid- 
entur ;  but,  by  straining  the  eyes 
sufficiently,  he  doubtless  saw  what 
Galen  required  him  to  8ee--as  thou- 
sands daily  see  what  they  believe  they 
ought  to  see.  The  first  man  who  had 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  use  his 
eyes,  and  say  what  he  saw,  was  Yesa- 
lius,^  the  father  of  modem  anatomy, 
for  whom*  Titian  drew  the  figures 
which  illustrate  his  work. 

This  was  the  second  error  over- 
thrown in  1548.  The  third  elror— 
namely,  that  of  the  veins  carrying 
the  blood  to  the  tissues — was  some- 
what more  complex.  If  the  venous 
and  arterial  bloods  do  not  mingle  in 
the  heart,  where  do  they  nungle? 
We  know  it  is  in  the  lungs  tbat 
the  one  passes  into  the  other ;  but  it 
was  an  immense  discovery  to  make; 
and  there  is  something  piquant  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  divined  by 
a  restless  and  daring  theologian, 
whom  Calvin  burned,  with  aifec- 
tionate  zeal,  for  speculatiotts  of  an- 
other kind.  Michael  Servetus  was 
the  first  to  announce  thp  existence  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation:  and  he 
announce<l  this  in  the  ChriMtinnumi 
B»titutio^  a  work  which  was  bnrned 
by  the  theologians.  Two  copies  of 
this  work  exist:  one,  still  reddened 
and  partly  consumed  by  the  flames, 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris; 
and  copious   extracts   from  it  are 


*  Vdauos:  Optrm  Omnia,  edit  1725,  l  519. 
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printed  by  M.  FlonreDs  in  his  ^^  His- 
tory." Nothing  can.  be  lees  equivo- 
cal than  the  description  gi^sen  by 
Servetns  of  the  passage  of  uie  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  ^*  where 
it  is  agitated,  prepared,  changes  its 
colour,  and  is  poured  firom  the  pul- 
monsry  artery  into  the  pulmonary 
vein."* 

This  idea  was  as  novel  as  it  was 
true ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  M. 
Floarens  in  regarding  tiiis  as  a  dis- 
covery, in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms;  for  although  Servetns  had 
some  notion  of  the  anatomical  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  large  calibre 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  en- 
ables it  to  carrv  a  fisur  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  than  could  be  needed 
for  the  nutrition  \>f  the  lungs,  yet 
we  have  only  to  read  the  passages  in 
which  he  describes  this  pulmonary 
drcnlation  to  perceive  that  he  had 
no  accurate  idea  of  it:  he  speaks 
confidently  of  the  nerves  being  oon- 
tinuations  of  the  arteries,  and  de- 
icribea  with  grave  precision  how  the 
sir  passes  from  the  nose  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  how  the 
devil  takes  the  same  route  to  lay 
riegd  to  the  soul.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  Servetns  made  one  lucky  guess 
among  his  numerous  guesses  by  no 
means  of  the  lucky  kind.  He  an* 
noahced  the  fact  of  the  pulmonary 
drcnlation,  and  may  receive  from 
History  the  whole  credit  of  such 
priority ;  he  ^Iso  guessed  rightly 
that  in  the  lungs  and  not  in  the 
liver,  the  blood  received  its  elabora- 
tion, passing  from  venous  into  arte- 
rial. But  whatever  merit  may  be 
assigned  to  Servetns,  no  influence 
can  be  attributed  to  his  discovery, 
since  both  he  and  his  treatise  were 
roasted  by  Oalvin,  and  no  one  heard 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Six 
years  afterwards,  Realdo  Colombo 
re-disoovered  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion ;t  and  that  the  discovery  was 
ready  to  be  made  on  all  sides,  is 


seen  in  the  fact  of  its  being  also 
made  by  OaBsalpinus,  the  great  bo- 
tanist, who  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  what  Colombo  had 
written,  since  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  him,  and  as  M.  Flourens  ob- 
serves, U  grand  mirite  at  toujoun 
probe,  Cassalpinus,  moreover,  was 
the  first  to  pronounce  the  phrase 
*^  circulation  of  the  blood."  | 

Here  the  reader  may  ask,  What 
further  remained  for  Harvey  to  dis- 
cover? and  it  may  surprise  him  to 
bear  the  answer:  Everything!  Such 
is  pretty  nearly  the  fact  The  pul- 
monary circulation  takes  place  only 
through  a  small  arc  of  the  great 
circle  traversed  by  the  blood.  Be- 
sides this  arc,  there  is  the  other  greater 
arc,  through  which  ttLtiy$temie  or 
general  circulation,  takes  its  course ; 
and  of  this  no  one  except  Csssalpinus 
had  even  a  suspicion.  Every  one 
supposed  that  the  veins  carried  the 
blood  to  the  tissues,  and  nourished 
them ;  no  one  suspected  that  this 
function  was  reserved  for  the  artie- 
ries,  and  that  the  veins  carried  the 
blood  only  to  the  heart.  It  was 
thought  that  the  arteries  had  their 
origin  in  the  heart,  and  the  veins  in 
the  liver;  from  the  liver  the  veins 
carried  the  blood  to  every  part.  A 
single  fact,  familiar  to  every  surgeon, 
and  to  every  barber  who  ever  open- 
ed a  vein,  ought  to  have  revealed 
the  error ;  since  every  time  a  ligature 
was  applied,  the  operator  must  have 
seen  that  the  vein  swelled  below  the 
ligature,  and  not  above  it,  from  which 
the  deduction  seems  obvious  that  the 
blood  in  the  vein  flowed  to  the  heart, 
and  not  from  it.  But  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  familiar  facts  were 
not  obeerved ;  they  were  seen,  but 
not  interpreted.  Ceosalpinus  was  the 
first  who  observed  it ;  but  he  has 
only  the  merit  of  having  suspected 
the  cause  to  be  the  current  setting 
towards  the  heart.  §  His  suspicion 
was  not  a  demonstration ;  and  we  are 


*  "  fit  antem  oommunicatio  hseo,  non  per  parietem  cordis  medium,  ut  vulgo 
ereditar.  8ed  magno  artificio  a  dextro  cordis  yentriouio,  longo  per  pulmonea 
ductu,  Bgitatnr  Bangainis  subtilis;  a  pulmonibuB  pneparatur,  flavus  efficitur,  et  a 
vena  arteriosa  in  arteriam  venosam  traoafuoditur." 

t  CoLtniBO  :  De  re  Anatomied,  edit  1672,  p.  32^. 

t  CfiBALFiNVB :  QuaMt.  Peripitet.,  epit  1698,  lib.  v.  p.  126.  Flourens  gives  the 
paaMge,  ae  well  as  that  from  Colombo. 

§  I*  Qui  tnment  veme  ultrd  vinculum,  non  citriL  Debuisset  autem  opposite  modo 
eoQtingere^  bi  motuB  Baoffuinia  et  apiritus  a  visceribus  fit  in  totum  corpua"- 
QiutsHonum  Mcdicarum,  lib.  ii  p.  284. 


I*    'iiemd:  Hi  Cknuru  and  BkUny,       [Ad^. 


,  vt*  Uitd  dif- 

..,«  .4^  ibal  be- 
.   ut  imwritten 
.«   iihi  the  fame 
.V*  ilehMyed.   If 
.^  ^v.uovvuients,  the 
,    toukU  be  throDged 
>  .  .V.X    \>(    heroes.    De 
^^  X  'Kit  the  reason  why 
^.K'iH  have  denied  the 
V  v.v44*iuu.s  ii'  because  they 
v.,v.  v^hHt  he    had  said  in 
^    .%    ^'UhU*     Now,    if 
..a   IV'    thA>  |>HSsage   in    qnes- 
.    \\v>    "^hII    st^e  how  far  the 
s^     K     vu^lv  v^Htii  fVom  the  truth,  and 
s  X     s>A  tKtur  hia  gness  went  to  the 
.   ii.    *'  lu  auiiualH,  we  see  the  food 
....vs\l  Uv  the  yeins  to  the  heart,  as 
>.'  4  vvi»t*i>»  i»Jf  innate  heat ;  and  there 
\«v.h^  iKHiuiri'd  its  final  perfection, 
I  I*  vlmditkUtiMl  over  the  whole  body 
Uunu^kH  the  arteries,  by  the  agency  of 
vaw  x|4rit,  which  is  engendered  in  the 
h^MU  (  by  this  same  food."    Easy  as  it 
ui  \i^  vU  to  rmd  into  this  passage  al- 
ukvv«(  hD  that  we  understand  by  the 
v^wulHtion,  a  close  historical  criticism 
OM«vt«  in  it  nothing  but  a  gness ; 
^\\\\^  «»  B^rard  reoiarks,   we  ought 
uot    to  confound  two  such    vague 
«tiit«kineiits  aa  these,  themselves  re- 
\|ulrhig  demonstration,  and  by  Osss- 
iii)ilnuH  himself  subsequently  contra- 
4itote<l,  with   the  clear    ideas,  and 
lm)M)i>ing  proofs,  on  which  Harvey 
iNit4ihKshed  his  discovery.}    The  con- 
vincing evidence  of  Harvey's  origi- 
nality   is,  that    not  only  was  this 
guesH  advanced  by  Ceasalpinus  with- 
(^ut  any  influence  on  the  theories  of 
Umt  day,  in  spite  of  his  deserved 
authority ;  but  when  Harvey  promul- 
gated his  theory,  he  found  all  over 
Europe,  the    greatest   difficulty    in 
getting  it  accepted.     B^rard  main- 
tains, that  90  far  from  any  one  before 


Harvey  having  had  a  clear  idea  of 
the  true  theory,  .no  one  had  even  ac- 
curately conceived  the  true  theory  of 
pulmonary  circulation;  for  although 
Servetas,  Colombo,  and  CnsalpinQs 
knew  that  the  blood  passed  through 
the  lungs,  they  fancied  only  so  much 
passed  as  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  "vital  spirits," — a 
quantity  which  their  predecessors 
fancied  took  its  course  through  the 
perforated  septum  of  the  heart  But 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  entire 
mass  of  blood  traversing  the  lungs ; 
and  even  had  they  known  so  much 
thy  would  have  been  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  say  whence  it  came,  and  whither 
it  went.  It  was  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  whole  circulation  before  any 
part  of  it  could  accurately  be  under- 
stood. 

The  discovery  that  the  veins  had 
valves,  opening  and  closing  like 
doors,  brought  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  within  compass.  It  was 
made  in  1674  by  Fabrice  d'Acqua- 
pendente,  under  whom  Harvey  stud- 
ied at  Padaa.  These  valves,  pre- 
venting any  flow  from  the  heart, 
but  admitting  the  flow  to  the  heart, 
ought  to  have  suggested  to  their  dis- 
coverer the  true  interpretation  of 
their  use.  But  five-and-forty  years 
elapsed  before  any  one  arose,  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  real 
value  of  this  anatomical  structure  in 
respect  to  the  blood-currents;  and 
during  these  five-and-forty  years 
everything  that  had  been  discovered 
or  surmised  respecting  the  circula- 
tion, was  familiar  to  every  anatomist 
of  the  great  Paduan  school  in  which 
Harvey  studied;  nevertheless,  when 
Harvey  promulgated  his  theory,  it 
was  vehemently  opposed.  In  1619 
he  first  publicly  taught  what  he  had 
discovered ;  and  in  1628  he  publish- 
ed, for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  his  ce- 
lebrated treatise,  ExereUatio  Anato- 
mica  de  Motu  Cordu  et  Sanffuini9^ 
which  may  justly  be  called  the  basis 


*  De  Blainvillb:  Hist,  de*  Sciences  <U  t  Orgatdzation^  n,  227 — a  statement 
repeated  by  Isxdoes  Gkofprot  St.  Hilairk:  Hixtoire  GeneraU  des  Regntf^Organ- 
iquM,  L  44. 

f  C.csALPiNus :  De  Plantis,  i.,  e.  2,  p.  3. — ^"In  animalibua  videmuB  alimentum 
per  venaa  duci  ad  cor  tanquam  ad  officinam  caloria  inaiU,  et  adeptft  inbibi  ultimft 
perfactione,  per  arterias  m  univereum  corpus  distribui  agente  apiritn,  qui  ex 
eodem  alimento  in  corde  eignitur." 

X  BxaARD:  CimTK  de  Ph^sioL,  liL  581.  Hivsnt  Edwards  :  Lefotu  nor  la  Phgs. 
$t  tAnoL  ewnparSe,  iiL  20. 
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of  modem  physiology.  Tbat  the  the- 
ory was  new,  and  would  be  opposed 
as  a  heresy,  no  one  more  clearly  di- 
vined than  he  did.*  The  greatness 
of  the  discovery,  and  'the  force  of 
genius  required  to  make  it,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who,  familiar 
with  the  state  of  opinion  in  those 
days,  read  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments by  which  Harvey  established 
his  doctrine.  It  is  trne  that  he  ap- 
peared at  a  pecnliar  epoch,  when  the 
conflQence  of  vaiioos  discoveries  ren- 
dered his  discovery  possible;  but 
that  a  man  of  genius  was  necessary 
to  interpret  and  co-ordinate  those 
discoveries,  is  evident  in  the  fact,  that 
no  one  except  Harvey  had,  for  nearly 
hftlf  a  century,  seen  the  significance 
of  the  facts. 

Here,  however,  a  caution  must  be 
interposed.  The  importance  of  the 
valves  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  their  real  bearing  on  Harvey's 
di.*covery  misconceived.  They  are 
thought  to  have  rendered  the  dis- 
covery fadle,  because,  inasmuch  as 
they  prevent  the  blood  from  flow- 
ing backwards,  while  permitting  it  to 
flow  outwards^  the  idea  of  the  circula- 
tion, it  is  said,  must  necessarily  have 
emerged  from  the  contemplation  of 
them.  Against  this  supposition  there 
is  one  decisive  fact :  no  one  did  de- 
dace  the  conclusion  which  is  thus 
said  to  lie  so  ready.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases,  circulation  takes  place 
entirely  without  their  aid.  There  are 
no  valves  in  the  veins  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,t  none  in  the  veins  of  fishes 
and  reptiles,  and  very  few  in  birds ; 
yet  the  circulation  is  as  complete  in 
these  animals  as  in  man.  Nay,  even 
in  man  the  chief  veins  are  destitute 
of  valves,  although  writers  on  Natural 
Theology,  and  even  better-informed 
physiologists,  are  in  tlie  habit  of 
speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  uni- 
versal and  indispensable  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  mention,  that 
there  are  no  valves  whatever  in  the 
great  venous  trunks — the  vensB  cavss, 
and  portal  veins — ^none  in  the  hepatic, 
renal,  and  uterine  veins— none  in  the 


brachio-cephalic,  spinal,  and  iliac 
veins,  and  they  are  rarely  present  in 
the  azygos  and  intercostal  veins. 

M.  Flonrens  says,  that  when  Har- 
vey appeared  everything  had  been 
suspected  or  indicated,  but  nothing 
established.  This  seems  to  us  even 
less  than  the  truth,  for  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  any  one  had 
the  slightest  conception,  of  the  pro- 
cess. Acquapendente  could  make 
nothing  of  the  valves  he  had  detect- 
ed. He  thought  their  office  was 
simply  to  prevent  a  too  great  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  a  diminution  from 
the  upper  parts.  Colombo  thought 
with  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
veins  had  their  origin  in  the  liver, 
and  carried  blood  to  the  tissues. 
OsBsalpinus,  in  spite  of  his  recognition 
of  pulmonary  circulation,  thought  the 
blood  also  passed  from  the  right 
chamber  of  the  heart  to  the  left. 
But  Harvey  not  only  conceived  a 
clear  idea  of  the  process,  he  de- 
scribed it  minutely  and  accurately. 
He  noticed  the  successive  contrac- 
tions of  each  auricle  and  ventricle, 
which  forced  the  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricle, when  the  auricle  contracted, 
and  forced  it  from  the  ventricle  into 
the  lungs,  when  the  ventricle  contract- 
ed :  a  process  repeated  on  the  left  side 
with  the  aerated  blood.  And  at  each 
passage  of  the  blood  from  one  cavity 
to  another,  there  were  the  valves,  ot 
"little  doors"  {psHola)  opening  to  let 
the  current  pass,  and  closing  to  pre- 
vent its  reflux.  He  described  the 
course  of  the  blood  along  the  arteries, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart;  and  in  this,  instead  of 
in  Galen's  "pulsitic  virtue,"  he  re- 
cognised the  cause  of  the  blood's 
movement. 

By  Harvey  the  overthrow  of  an- 
cient authority  was  completed.  Men 
dared  no  long'er  swear  by  Galen— they 
swore  by  Harvey,  who  had  discov- 
ered the  greatest  fact  in  the  animal 
economy,  a  fact  totally  unknown  and 
unsuspected  by  Galen,  or  any  other 
ancient.      The"  new   era  had    com- 


*  "Adeoiis  nova  erunt  et  inaudita,  ut  nos  Bolum  ex  invidia  querundam  netuam 
malum  mihi,  aed  vereor  ne  habeam  iuimicas  omnea  hominea,  tautum  conauetudo 
aut  s€inel  inhibita  doctrina,  altiaque  defixa  radlcibns,  quaai  altera  natura  apud 
ooines  valet,  et  antiquitatia  veneranda  opinio  cogit." — Kxercit  p.  88. 

t  la  the  aorta  of  toe  Eclu  there  is  a  aemi'unar  valve. 
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menced.  It  was  not  in  the  natnre 
of  things  for  the  old  system  quietly 
to  accept  the  new ;  accordingly,  l^e 
opposition  was  loud  and  vehement. 
'  Like  niany  other  parts  of  this  history, 
and  like  most  oppositions  to  new 
doctrines,  it  has  been  immensely  ex- 
aggerated by  historians,  and  by 
writers  who  have  chosen  it  as  a  theme 
for  rhetoric.  It  is  true  that  the 
Faculty  rejected  the  new  doctrine. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  eminent 
men  accepted  it  with  enthusiasm. 
If  Gny  Patin  was  caustic  in  opposi- 
tion, Moli^re  laughed  at  Guy  Patin's 
prejudice;  and  Boileau  ridiculed  the 
Faculty.  Some  anatomists  accepted 
the  doctrine,  and  the  great  Descartes 
warmly  espoused  it.*  Swammer- 
damm  and  Malpighi,  two  of  the  great 
names  of  the  century,  speak  of  Har- 
▼ey  with  reverence ;  and  soon  no  one 
spoke  of  him  in  any  other  tone. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Harvey's 
work  without  the  highest  admiration 
for  the  scientific  genius  it  displays, 
and  the  conviction  that  here  the  cir- 
culation was  not  only  demonstrated, 
but  for  the  first  time  conceived.  The 
experiments  and  arguments  by  which 
he  establishes  the  fact,  are  stil] 
worthy  of  study,  as  models  of  inves- 
tigation. But  there  were  necessary 
gaps  in  his  doctrine.  The  course  of 
the  droulation  was  not  known  to 
him,  could  not  indeed  have  been  dis- 
covered by  any  instrnments  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  supposed  the  blood  passed 
from  arteries  to  veins  by  two  paths, 
either  through  anastomosis  (that  is  to 
say,  the  arteries  opening  directly  into 
veins),  or  through  the  porosities  of 
the  parts — aut  porositates  ca/niU  et 
pa^Unm  iolidarum  perviae  aanguini. 
He  •  thought  it  necessaiy  that  so 
much  of  the  blood  as  was  required 
by  the  tissues  for  their  nutrition, 
should  remain  behind  in  the  tissues, 
and  the  rest  be  carried  onwards  to 
the  heart    The  error  is  considerable ; 


and  its  bearings  on  the  theory  of  the 
circulation  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  one  who  refiects  on  the  fact  that 
venous  and  arterial  blood  being  so 
obviously  distinguished,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  passage  of  the  one  iuto 
the  other  should  be  demonstrated-^ 
not  surmised*— -before  the  theory  of 
the  circulation  can  be  accepted  as 
complete ;  for  any  one  might  reason- 
ably assume  that  the  blood  in  the 
veins  is  altogether  another  fluid  from 
that  in  the  arteries,  and  not  merely 
another  state  of  that  fluid.  This,  in- 
deed, toas  assumed  by  the  adversaries 
of  Harvey,'  and  has  found  supporters 
even  in  our  own  day.  Burdadi  cites 
two  German  physiologista— Will- 
brand  and  Runge-^whom  he  thinks 
worthy  of  refutation,  and  who  main- 
tained that  arterial  blood  was  trans- 
formed in  a,  mass  into  the  tissues, 
and  that  venous  blood  was  the  re-trans- 
formed tissues.  Unless  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  the  veins  be  dearly 
traced,  there  can  be  no  reason  against 
supposing  that  the  veins  simply  ab- 
sorb from  the  tissues,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lymphatics  and  laoteals 
absorb  their  fluid.  To  prove  that 
the  blood  makes  a  circuit,  that  cir- 
cuit must  be  traced  ;  and  Harvey 
plainly  declares  that,  with  all  his 
diligence,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
tracing  any  conneodon  between  ar- 
teries and  veins ;  in  only  three 
places  did  he  find  them  presenting 
anything  like  an  anastomosis ;  in 
every  other  place  he  imagined  poro- 
sities. 

Nor,  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, could  Harvey  have  traced  the 
complete  course  of  the  blood.  The 
Microscope  was  needed ;  and  the 
first  to  employ  the  microscope  in  soch 
researches  was  Malpighi,  who,  four 
years  after  Harvey ^s  death,  in  1661, 
detected  those  capillaries  which  fonn 
the  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins.    He  says 


*  The  oulpable  carelessness  with  which  history  is  often  written,  is  exhibited  in 
the  criticism  of  M  Isidore  St.  Hilai&e:  IlUt  des  Rhgnes  Organi^%tet^  i  49 ;  on  the 
passage  in  Cuvier,  Hist  des  Sciences  Nat,  IL  53,  where  Harvey  is  said  to  have  the 
rare  happinees  of  seeing  his  diacovery  accepted  by  Descartes.  M.  St  Hilaire 
remarks  that  this  is  an  error,  because  Harvey  died  in  1657,  and  Descartes  did  not 

Eublish  his  TraiU  de  ^Hoinme  until  1662,  This  remark  is  doubly  unfortunate. 
Descartes  having  expressed  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  in  his  very  first  worJc; 
DiteouTi  de  la  Mithode  ;  and  Harvey  having,  in  his  Second  Reply  to  Biolan,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  this  flattering  approval  of  Descartes. 
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tliat,  at  first,  be  thought  the  hlood 
^nreJ  out  from  the  minute  arteries 
ID  streams,  without  detecting  any 
vessels  for  these  streams ;  but  after- 
wards he  detected  the  distinct  walls 
of  these  ressels ;  and  he  describes 
the  modes  of  examining  them  in  the 
luDg  of  the  frog.  Their  reticular 
arrangement  on  the  pulmonary  cells 
is  well  described  by  him.*  Neverthe- 
less, in  1668,  Leewenhoek  describee 
them  as  if  preyionsly  they  had  been 
quite  unknown.  *^  I  used  every 
means  I  could  devise,"  he  says,  "  to 
see  the  complete  circulation  of  the 
blood — namely,  that  one  of  the  small- 
est of  those  vessels  which  we  call 
veins,  arose  from  another  which  is 
called  an  artery,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyed its  contents  to  a  larger  vein ; 
bot  I  found  this  to  be  impossible,  for 
when  I  followed  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery until  it  became  so  small  as  only 
to  admit  of  one  or  two  globules  to 
pass  through  it  at  a  time,  I  then  lost 
sight  of  it."  This  was  in  the  wing 
of  a  bat ;  but  subsequently  he  was 
more  fortunate  with  the  tail  of  a 
tadpole  :  *^  a  sight  presented  itself 
more  delightful  than  any  that  my 
eyes  had  ever  beheld  ;  for  here  I 
discovered  more  than  fifty  circula- 
tions of  the  blood  in  different  places. 
I  saw  that  not  only  the  blood  in 
many  places  was  conveyed  through 
exceedingly  minute  vessels  from  the 
middle  of  the  tail  towards  the  edges, 
bnt  that  each  of  these  vessels  had  a 
curve  or  turning,  and  carried  the 
blood  back  towards  the  middle  of 
the  tail,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  heart  Hereby  it  appeared  plain- 
ly to  me  that  the  blood-vessels  I  now 
saw  in  this  animal,  and  which  bear 
the  names  of  arteries  and  veins,  are^ 
infacty  one  and  the  same— that  is  to 
say,  that  they  are  properly  termed 
arteries  so  long  as  they  conveyed 
the  blood  to  the  farthest  extremities 
of  its  vessels,  and  veins  when  they 
bring  it  back  towards  the  heart."  t 
Thus,  then,  was  the  demonstration  of 
the  cottrw  of  the  blood  completed ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  it  is  with 
surprise  we  find  all  historians  over- 


looking the  great  gap  in  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  left  by  Harvey,  a  gap 
only  filled  up  by  Mafpighi  and  I^ 
wenhoek  in  their  discoveries  of  these 
capillaries  forming  the  true  passage  of 
arterial  to  venous  blood. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  capillaries  are  a  distinct  set 
of  vessels,  differing  from  the  arteries 
and  veins  which  they  connect,  in 
their  anatomical  structure,  and  in 
their  arrangement  as  a  network. 
Bichat  was  the  first  who  systemati- 
cally conceived  them  as  a  distinct 
system ;  bnt  their  structure  was  not 
known  until  investigated  byHenle,  in 
1841,  and  by  subsequent  Mstologists. 
The  existence  of  these  vessels  is  not 
only  important  to  the  theory  of  the 
circulation,  but  is  even  more  im- 
port to  the  theory  of  nutrition ; 
since  it  assures  us  that  not  only  does 
the  blood  truly  circulate,  but  circu- 
lates in  a  system  of  closed  vessels,  so 
that  only  by  oozing  through  the 
walls  of  those  vessels  can  it  reach 
the  tissues,  and  nourish  them.  Indeed, 
those  who  imagined  that  the  blood 
was  poured  on  to  the  tissues,  were 
not  aware  that  blood  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  act  like  a  foreign 
substance:  instead  of  nourishing,  it 
would  destroy.  If  the  reader  feels 
any  difiSoulty  in  understanding  how 
the  blood  can  ooze  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  in  sufficient  quantitieB 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  he  is 
referred  to  any  work  on  Chemistry, 
which  will  explain  to  him  the  laws 
of  Endosmosis,  .or  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  animal  membranes; 
and  having  there  learned  with  what 
facility  this  passage  takes  place  when 
the  membrane  separates  two  fluids 
of  unequal  density,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  how  it  takes 
place  even  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
Slug,  which  have  a  continuous  layer 
of  chalk  forming  their  middle  tunic 
— a  fact  which  considerably  sur- 
prised us  when  we  first  observed 
it.  In  other  animals  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  are  more  delicate,  ^ 
and  the  ^capillaries  form  a  network' 
of   vessels,    each    being   about  the 


*  MAX.PHW1 :  jB^t  IL  de  Fttlmonibu^  in  Opera  OmniOf  il  827  of  the  4to.  edi- 
tioiL  From  the  Opera  JPosthumOf  p.  9,  it  appears  that  the  date  of  this  diicovery 
wnslMl. 
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two-tbonsandth  of  an  iDoh  in  cali- 
bre.* 

Harvey  did  not  live  to  hear  of  tbe 
Capillaries  ;  but  there  is  another  sys- 
tem of  vessels,  of  which  indeed  he 
heard,  althoagh  he  failed  to  appre- 
ciate their  significance.  We  allude 
to  the  Lymphatics,  or  Absorbents. 
They  are  minute  vessels,  abounding 
in  all  the  viscera,  rare  in  the  muscles, 
and  not  yet  detected  in  the  nervous 
centres ;  when  they  rise  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  they  are  called 
Lacteals^  or  chyliferous  vessels,  and 
as  such  were,  until  quite  recently, 
supposed  to  be  the  channels  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  chyle  to  the  blood. 
"We  know  now  that  this  chyle  is  not 
the  quintessence  of  the  digested  food, 
and  that  the  lacteals  di^er  from  all 
other  lymphatics  in  carrying  a  larger 
projwrtion  of  fat,  which  gives  their 
fluid  its  milky  aspect  during  diges- 
tion. Lymph  is  blood  writhont  the  cells 
— plasma,  in  short.  Chyle  is  lymph 
with  the  addition  6f  fat,  and  perhaps 
also  the  addition  of  some  other  pro- 
ducts of  digestion.  Lymph  contains 
albumen,  fibrine,  fat,  salts,  and  ex- 
tractive matters,  like  the  blood :  and, 
like  the  blood,  it  coagulates  at  cer- 
tain temperatures.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences between  lymph  and  blood 
are  the  absence  of  the  cells,  and  the 
presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
water.  By  absorbing  the  water  from 
the  tissues,  lymph  leaves  the  plasma 
in  a  more  concentrated  state.  Lymph 
is  one  of  the  streams  which  sets  to- 
wards the  heart,  and  joins  the  venous 
current. 

The  discovery  of  the  Lymphatics 
is  due  to  Aselli,  Pecquet,  Kudbeck, 
and  Bartholin.  Anatomists  .taught 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  vessels 
in  the  body :  the  veins,  which  carried 
blood ;  the  arteries,  ^hich  carried 
spirituous  blood ;  and  the  nerves, 
which  carried  "  animal  spirits."  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  news  came 
that  an  Italian  anatomist,  Aselli,  had 
discovered  a  fourth  kind  which  car- 
ried the  chyle.  This  discovery  was 
announced  in  1622 — three  years  after 
Harvey  first  announced  his  discovery, 
but  six  years  before  his  book  was 


published.  Aselli  was  dissecting  a 
dog,  and,  to  his  surprise,  on  opening 
the  abdomen  he  saw  a  network  of 
delicate  white  vessels.  What  could 
they  be?  Did  they  contain  the 
chyle?  He  pricked  one,  and,  in  a 
transport  of  delight,  exclaimed  Eu- 
reJca  /  as  he  saw  a  milky  fluid  flow- 
ing out  But  on  opening  another 
dog,  he  was  greatly  discouraged,  for 
there  was  not  a  vessel  of  the  kind  to 
be  seen.  Had  he  been  deceived? 
Was  his  joy  premature?  In  this 
perplexity  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
first  dog  had  been  fed  a  little  while 
before  he  was  opened  ;  whereas  tbe 
second  dog  was  fasting.  With  the 
insight  of  genius,  Aselli  detected  here 
the  clue  wliich  might  lead  him  to  the 
truth.  He  fed  another  dog  ;  four 
hours  afterwards  he  opened  it,  and 
had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  once 
more  seeing  the  milky  vessels. 

But  although  Aselli  made  Europe 
aware  of  a  new  system  of  vessels, 
which  he  named  Lacteals,  he  failed 
to  trace  their  issue.  He  thought 
they  conducted  the  chyle  to  the 
liver.  In  1648,  a  French  anatomist, 
Pecquet,  distrusting  the  conclusions 
of  that  "  mute  and  frigid  science,"  a3 
ho  calk  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies, 
determined  to  seek  the  truth  in  the 
living  organism,  and  began  a  series 
of  vivisections.  He  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  as  it 
passes  into  the  reservoir,  still  named 
after  him,  and  along  the  thoracic 
duct,  to  be  poured  into  the  subclavian 
vein,  and  thence,  mingled  witli  tbe 
blood,  into  the  heart.  In  1650,  Kud- 
beck, a  young  Swede,  discovered  the 
lymphatics  in  the  liver,  and  their 
connection  with  the  reservoir  of  the 
chyle.  In  1652,  Bartholin,  another 
Frenchman,  completed  this  discovery 
by  finding  the  lymphatics  in  the 
viscera  and  limbs,  and  by  tracing 
them  into  a  common  trunk.  These 
discoveries,  following  in  such  quick 
succession,  greatly  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  Faculty,  whose 
members  swore  by  Galen,  and  could 
not  tolerate  the  idea  of  the  ancients 
being  supposed  to  have  overlooked 
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ftDjtHlng.  ^^Un  chacnn  invente  & 
present  I "  was  the  indignant  sarcasm 
of  Kiolan,  the  most  renowned  teacher 
of  that  day — ^the  only  adversary  whom 
Harvey  condescended  to  answer,  and 
of  whom  he  stood  in  snch  awe,  that, 
even  when  answering  his  attacks,  he 
declares  the  hook  which  contains 
those  attacks,  ^^wiU  live  for  ever, 
and  when  marhle  shall  have  mould- 
ered, will  proclaim  to  posterity  the 
glory  which  helongs  to  yonr  name."  * 

Harvey  knew  indeed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Uie  lac^eals,  and  says  that  he 
had  observed  them  before  Aaelli 
published  his  book.  Bnt  he  denied 
that  they  contained  the  chyle,  and 
he  is  twitted  by  Riolan  for  his  disbe- 
lief. In  conseqaence  of  this,  a  tra- 
dition has  come  down,  that  Harvey 
showed  the  same  spirit  of  opposition 
towards  the  novelties  of  others,  as 
was  shown  by  others  towards  the 
novelties  he  advocated ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  .  If  the  reader  will  turn 
to  Harvey's  letter  to  Dr.  Morison  of 
Paris,  he  will  see  a  very  circumstan- 
tial and  temperate  exposition  of  the 
objections  which  Harvey  felt  against 
the  notion  of  the  lacteals  conveying 
the  chyle :  many  of  these  objections 
are  of  great  force,  and  still  remain 
unshaken.  His  chief  error  is,  in 
supposing  that  the  fluid  in  the  lac- 
teals is  milk.  But  he  insists  very 
properly  that  it  should  be  demon- 
strated that  this  fluid  is  really  chyle 
brought  from  the  intestines,  and 
that  it  supplies  nourishment  to  the 
whole  body ;  "  for  unless  we  are 
agreed  upon  this  point,  all  discussion 
is  vain."  Subsequent  investigations 
have  cleared  up  what  was  obscure, 
and  have  shown  that  the  lacteals 
convey  lymph  mingled  with  fat,  and 
that  the  lymphatics  convey  whatever 
they  can  absorb  from  the  tissues,  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  like  the 
roots  of  a  tree  in  the  earth.  The 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  streams  are 
confluent  with  the  great  venous 
streams,  and  thus  form  part  of  the 
drculaUon. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  march 
of  discoveries,  it  is  dear  that  Harvey 
did  not  discover  what  we  mean  by 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  he 
discovered  the  great  fact,  that  the 


blood  does  circulate,  propelled  from 
the  heart  along  the  arteries,  and  back 
to  the  heart  and  lungs  through  the 
veins.  Having  thus  shown  that  he  ' 
did  not  discover  the  real  course  of 
the  circulation,  we  have  now  to  show 
that  he  did  not  discover  its  real  cause. 
Before  doing  so  it  will  be  interesting 
to  remark,  that  in  one  important 
respect  ^e  was  behind  Servetus,  for 
he  thought  that  the  blood  returned 
to  the  heart  as  a  fountain,  there 
to  receive  the  additions  necessary  to 
its  perfection — tanqttam  ad  fonUm 
sine  ad  la/re»  corporis,,  ferfectionis 
recuperanda  causa  recertt,  Servetus 
correctly  stated  that  it  was  in  the 
lungs,  and  not  in  the  heart,  that  this 
perfection  was  attained.  Instead 
of  perceiving  that  arterial  blood  ac- 
quired its  bright  colour  by  its  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  Harvey  maintained 
that  this  colour  was  owing  to  the 
lighter  part  being  ^^ strained"  from 
the  heavier  in  its  passage  through 
minute  openings.  *^'In  blood-letting, 
when  the  blood  forcibly  escapes  to  a 
distance  in  a  full  stream,  it  is  thicker 
and  darker;  but  when  flowing  fron\ 
a  small  orLQce,  drop  by  drop,  it  is 
brighter  because  it  is  then  strain- 
ed, and  itie  thinner  portion  alone 
escapes."  We  know  that  the  diflfer- 
ence  is  owing  to  a  more  perfect  ex- 
posure of  the  whole  mass  to  the  air 
when  it  issues  slowly  in  drops,  and 
that  is  why  the  blood  is  then  of  a 
brighter  hue.  Harvey,  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  atmospheric  infln- 
ence,  is  driven  to  ingenious  devices 
to  explain  the  change  of  colour.  ^*  In 
the  lungs,"  he  says,  *^  it  is  more  fluid 
than  in  the  arteries,  because  it  is 
strained  through  the  pulmonary 
tissue."  His  notion  of  the  office  of 
the  lungs  was,  that  they  served  to 
cool  the  blood,  ^^  and  prevent  it  from 
boiling  up." 

What  is  it  which  causes  the  blood 
to  circulate?  The  heart,  answers  an 
nnhesita4ng  reader.  That  the  heart 
pumps  blood  incessantly  into,  the  ar- 
teries, and  that  this  pumping  must' 
drive  the  stream  onwards  with  great 
force,  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  al- 
though one  puissant  agent  in  the 
circulation,  the  heart  is  not  the  «ole 
agent;  and  the  more  we  study  this 
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difficult  question,  the  more  our 
doubts  gainer  round  the  explanation. 
Let  a  few  of  the  difficulties  be  stated. 
There  have  been  oases  of  men  and 
animals  bom  without  a  heart ;  these 
^^acardiao  monsters"  did  not  live, 
indeed  oanld  not  Uve ;  but  they  had 
grown  and  developed  in  the  womb, 
and  oonseouentljr  their  blood  most 
have  ciromated.  In  most  of  these 
oases  there  has  been  a  twin  embryo, 
which  was  perfect ;  and  the  circula- 
tion in  both  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  heart  of  the  one ;  but  it  has 
been  fully  established  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Further  ^4t  has  oooasion- 
ally  been  noticed  that  a  degeneration 
in  the  structure  of  the  heart  has 
taken  place,  during  life,  to  such  an 
extent  that  scarcely  any  muscular 
tissue  could  at  last  be  detected 
in  it,  but  without  any  such  inter* 
ruption  to  the  circulation  as  must 
have  been  anticipated  if  this  organ 
furnishes  ^e  sole  impelling  force. ""^ 
On  the  other  hand,  an  influence 
acdng  on  the  capillaries  will  give 
a  complete  check  to  the  aodon 
of  the  heart,  although  that  or- 
gan is  itself  perfectly  healthy  and 
▼igorous.  The  circulation  in  the 
liyer  is  peculiar,  since  a  complete 
oirouit  is  there  performed  by  the 
blood,  yet  no  heart,  or  pulsating 
ox^gan,  is  found  in  that  drole ;  the 
small  vessels  which  belong  to  the 
intestine  converge  into  a  lai^  trunk, 
and  this  portal  vein  on  entering  the 
liver  ramifies  over  it  in  the  manner 
of  an  artery-^that  is  to  say,  it 
branches  and  branches  into  the  mi- 
nutest subdivisions,  and  terminates 
in  capillaries  ;  these  onoe  more  con- 
verge into  venous  trunks,  and  carry 
the  altered  blood  from  the  liver. 
Here  is  a  complete  circle,  analogous 
to  that  larger  circle  which  traverses 
the  whole  body.  It  is  indeed,  very 
like  that  found  in  the  fish.  The  fish 
has  a  heart,  it  is  true,  but  that  heart 
only  drives  the  blood  into  tiie  gills, 
not  into  tl^e  rest  of  the  body — ^it  is 
a  pulmonary,  not  a  systemic  heart 
The  blood,  aerated  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  gills,  descends  through  them 


into  the  aorta,  not  into  the  heart: 
and  from  the  aorta  it  passes  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  from  whenoe  it 
returns  through  veins  to  the  heart 
Those  who  have  never  watched  irith 
attention  the  circulation  in  the  ca- 
pillaries, may  perhaps  imagine  that 
the  mere  force  of  the  heart  which 
propels  the  blood  into  the  gills,  will 
suffice  to  propel  >t  also  through  the 
general  circuit.  They  will  see  the 
heart  of  the  fish  beating  vigorously, 
and  will  imagine  these  pulsations 
suffice.  But  this  will  no  longer  seem 
so  plausible,  if  we  place  the  tail  or 
gills  of  a  tadpole,  or  the  foot  of  a 
fixig,  under  the  microecope,  and  de- 
light ourselves  witJi  the  wondroos 
spectacle.  We  shall  immediately  pe^ 
ceive  that  the  blood  flows  witii  tsa 
greater  rapidity  in  the  arteries  than 
in  the  capillaries;  we  shall  note  that, 
although  the  heart  continaes  its 
vigorous  pulsations,  and  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  advances  in  regular 
leaps,  the  currents  in  the  oapiUaries 
are  very  irregular,  sometimes  mo- 
mentary arrested,  and  even  reversed. 
Instead  of  the  leaping  rush,  we  per- 
ceive an  unsteady  flow,  which  is 
never  at  any  time  equal  in  rapidity 
to  the  flow  in  the  arteries.  This  ca- 
pillary retardation  is  a  verv  import- 
ant point  in  the  present  discussion. 
Although  'precise  estimates  are  ex- 
cessively difficult  in  such  cases,  we 
need  accept  the  estimates  yet  made 
as  only  approximative,  and  our  argu- 
ment is  equally  fortified  by  them, 
for  the  diffiarence  in  the  rate  is  enor- 
mous :  in  the  arteries  the  blood 
rushes  at  the  rate  of  a  Jbot  per 
9eoond ;  in  the  capillaries  only  an 
ineh  per  mintUo.i  What  does  that 
indicate  ?  It  indicates  that  when  the 
heart  has  driven  the  blood  along  the 
arteries  at  n^>id  rate,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable retardation  occurring  in 
the  capillaries,  whiob  must  call  for 
some  new  force  to  restore  the  rate. 
When  we  find  the  blood  of  the  fi^ 
driven  into  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs  by  the  heart,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  retardation  there  experienced, 
driven  from  the  lungs  to  all  the  rest 


^  CAEPBtTO  :  Human  Phynology,  p.  249. 
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of  the  body  with  a  newly-aoqaired 
Telocity,  we  ask.  Whence  oomea  this 
nevveiodtyT  Not  from  the  heart, 
imoe  that  force  has  been  retarded. 
Olwly  then  from  some  other  cause. 
•  Nor  do  the  difficulties  end  here. 
The  heart  mav  be  removed  in  cold- 
blooded animalB,  and  the  capillary 
cirealation  will  oontinne  for  some 
time,  in  spite  of  that  removal  I  had 
observed  this  some  time  ago;  bot 
when  preparing  this  paper  fbr  publi- 
estioQ,  I  determined  on  critically  io- 
VQStigating  the  point;  and  for  this 
porpose  removed  the  heart  of  a  Tri- 
Wd,  with  as  much  care  as  possible, 
and  fonnd  the  cirealation  going  on  in 
the  tail  for  some  minates  afterwards, 
nor  did  it  entirely  cease  on  separat- 
ing the  tail  from  the  body .»  While 
the  laetwas  thus  indabitable,  I  had 
oumy  doabts  as  to  the  canse.  Bat 
tbe  fact  is  enongh  for  oar  present 
pSrpose;  and  that  it  also  oocars  in 
wiroi-blooded  animals  may  be  infer- 
red, since  after  death  various  pro- 
eeaees  of  secretion,  and  some  even  of 
trowth  (as  of  hair,  beard,  &c.)>  are 
known  to  take  place ;  and  this  sorely 
im{dies  capillary  drcnlatioo.  *<  After 
moBt  kinds  of  death,*'  says  Dr.  Oar- 
peoter, "  the  arterial  system  is  found, 
mbseqaently  to  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hoon,  almost  or  oompletely  emptied 
of  blood ;  this  is  partly,  no  doubt^  the 
flflBct  of  the  tonio  contraction  of  the 
tabes  themselves;  bat  the  empty- 
ing is  coomionly  more  complete 
thso  ooold  thus  be  aocoanted  for, 
and  most  therefore  be  partly  due  to 
the  continoance  of  the  capillary  eir- 
enlation.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,that  in  the  bodies 
of  iodiTidaais  who  h|ve  died  from 
yellow  fever,  the  external  veins  fre- 
quently become   so   distended   with 


blood,  wUhin  a  few  mtnutei  after  the 
oQssaUon  of  the  heart's  action,  that 
when  they  are  opened  the  blood 
flows  in  a  good  stream,  being  some- 
thnes  projected  to  the  distance  of  a 
foot  or  more.  It  is  not  cooceivaible 
that  the  slowly-acting  tonidty  of  the 
arteries  ooald  have  prodaoed  such  a 
result  as  this ;  which  can  scarcely 
therefore  be  attribated  to  anvthiog 
else  than  the  sustenance  of  the  ca- 
pillary circulation  by  forces  gene- 
rated within  itsdf." 

Not  fhrther  to  multiply  ezamplei, 
we  may  take  oar  stand  on  these,  and 
pronounce  the  Harveyan  doctrine  to 
be  incomplete,  since  it  fails  altogether 
to  account  for  many  important  phe- 
nomena. Whatever  influence  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  exert,  it  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  circulation, 
bot  only  orte  of  the  causes.  But  be- 
fore attempting  to  assign  the  other 
causes,  let  us  see  the  part  aotoally 
assignable  to  the  heart 

The  motions  of  the  heart  consist 
in  the  alternate  contractions  and  re^ 
laxations  of  its  muscular  walls.  The 
process  is  this:  The  two  antecham- 
bers (aurides)  suddenly  contract; 
immediately  afterwards,  but  whfle 
the  auricles  are  still  contracted,  the 
two  chambers  (wrUriM)  also  con- 
tract, having  been  powerfully  ex- 
panded by  the  rush  of  blood  firom 
the  auricles.  This  contraction  is 
named  the  systole  of  the  heart  It 
continues  for  a  moment,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  relaxation  of  the  two 
auricles,  which  is  immediatdy  sac- 
ceeded  by  the  relaxation  of  tlie  two 
ventricles.  This  relaxation  is  named 
the  diastde.\  During  eadi  beat, 
two  sounds  majT  be  heard ;  one  dull, 
which  may  be  imitated  by  pronoun- 
cing the  word  luhb  ;  the  other,  quick- 


*  A  carious  fact  oonnected  with  this  investigation  may  here  find  a  place.  Hav- 
ing some  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  oontinoed  circulation,  I  proceeded  to  repeat 
the  experiment  with  another  Triton;  but  no  sooner  wds  the  thorax  opened  than  I 
vas  seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness  and  fiuntneas,  which  caused  me  instantly  to  throw 
open  the  window,  and  breathe  energetically  for  some  minutes;  and,  of  course^  lo 
pre  over  the  experiment  I  should  have  &mted  away«  had  not  the  remembrance  of 
a  passage  in  Mr.  BuoxiiAND^s  OuriosUies  of  NcUurdt  ffistory  warned  me  of  the  dan- 
ger. He  describes  a  similar  effect  as  having  arisen  daring  liis  disasection  of  a  Tri- 
t(m  recently  dead.  Ko  smell  of  any  kind  gives  warning ;  and  it  is  quite  a  mystery 
to  what  this  eflbct  is  due.  Another  noteworthy  drcumstanoe  is,  that  the  eflidct  is 
I7  no  means  constant  I  have  dissected  many  Tritons,  but  this  was  the  only  ooca- 
■0&  on  which  any  effect  was  perceptible. 

t  Although  Harvey  describes  the  process  correcUy,  Haller,  and.  until  quite  re- 
•eotly,  all  sacceediug  writers,  described  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  as  coincidl^nt 
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ly  fiQoeeediiwr  it»  bM  a  sharper  Boaod» 
like  dup.  The  foraier  Bouod  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  doe  to  the  ooDtractioo  of 
the  miibcplar  fibres  of  the  YeBtndeSi 
sod  the  thomp  of  the  heart  agaiost 
the  chest ;  sidEed,  no  doabt,  by  the 
m»b  of  blood,  and  the  cloeiDg  of  the 
valves.  The  latter  soQod  is  caused 
by  the  Bhutliog  of  the  serailnuar 
valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  namber  of  pulsations  varies 
greatly,  not  only  between  difierent 
•exes  and  different  individual  but 
at  different  ages  and  conditions  of 
the  same  person.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  at  several 
epochs: — 

BaaU  p«r  MIduU. 

In  the  fGBtus  in  utero^  .  160  to  150 
Newly-bora  Infant,  .  130  „  140 
During  the  1st  year,  .  11 B  „  130 
During  the  2d  year,  .  100  „  115 
Dnring  tlie  3d  year,  .  95  „  105 
From  the  tth  to  14th  year,  80  ,,  90 
From  the  14th  to  2l8t  year,  75  „  86 
From  2l8t  to  60th  year,  7«»  „  75 
Old  age,        .        .        .      '75    ^      80 

Tlit«e  figures  open  a  wide  field  for 
BjyecolatioD,  espedally  when  conpled 
with  the  differences  noticed  between 
the  sexes,  the  female  having  greatly 
the  superiority  over  the  male  in  feo> 
q)ept  of  fTeqnen^f  her  pnlse  beating 
from  ten  to  fvnrteen  times  a  rainate 
beyond  that  of  man.  It  must  be  re* 
membered,  however,  that  a  quick 
pulse  and  a  strong  poise  are  very  dif- 
ierent thingR.  The  rate  of  the  pal»e 
varies  at  (lifft;rent  periods  of  the  day, 
gradually  diminishing  from  morning 
to  night,  and  notably  declining  dor* 
ing  sleep.  It  is  qaiokened  daring 
exercise  and  digestion.  It  is  slower 
when  we  lie  down  than  when  we  sit, 
alowar  when  we  sit  than  when  we 
sland. 

vWhat  is  it  canaes  the  beating  of 
the  heart?  Haller  and  his  school 
attributed  it  to  the  irritability  of  the 
mnscular  walla,  which  are  stimulated 
by  the  pre«ence  of  the  blood.  There 
k  this  fact  in  favour  of  such  an  hy- 
pothesis, namely,  that  after  the  heart 
MS  ceased  to  beat,  and  its  irritttbility 


Is  extinct,  a  littie  arterial  Uood  is* 
jected  into  it  will  cause  it  instantly 
to  resume  its  pnlsatioos.  ThiS|  how* 
ever,  b  met  by  another  fact,  that  the 
heart  continues  to  beat  long  after  it 
is  empty  of  all  blood.  Nor  is  ths 
generally  awnmed  fact  correct,  that 
the  heart  ritain»  its  irritability  leoger 
than  any  other  muscle  r  for  I  have 
found  the  tail  and  lower  extremitiei 
of  a  Triton  preserving  their  irriiabi> 
lity,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  their  vital 
properties,  several  hours  after  ths 
iteart  had  ceased  to  beat ;  and  Bod^ 
found  the  amputated  leg  of  a  frag 
retain  its  irritability  as  long  as  the 
heart*  Not,  therefore,  bv  the  pos- 
session of  any  greater  irritability  ia 
the  heart  distioguished  from  other 
organs,  but  by  the  poesessioo  of  a 
power  of  spontaneous  eontracUoo, 
such  as  they  do  not  manifest  Other 
muscles  will  contract  if  some  stlmnlos 
be  spplied,  but  they  remain  quiesoent 
so  loDg  as  they  are  undisturbed.  The 
heart  does  not  remain  quicBOeDt 
Remove  it  from  the  body,  and  you 
will  see  its  rhythmic  pulsations  ooih 
tinning  almost  as  if  it  were  within  a 
living  bresst  Gnt  it  longitudioally 
into  two  halves,  and  each  half  will 
continue  beating.f  Gut  it  aorosi, 
thniQgh  both  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  both  sections  will  beat  as  before. 
This  is  one  of  those  spectacles  that 
assail  the  mind  of  the  anatomist  with 
somewhat  of  a  tremulous  awe.  Tbe 
beating  of  the  heart,  which  from  bis 
childhood  he  has  learned  to  associate 
in  some  mysterious  manner  with  life 
and  emotion,  he  here  sees  oeoBiriDg 
under  dreumstanees  removed  fron 
all  possible  suggestions  of  emotfoo  or 
life.  What  means  those  throbbiogs? 
They  are  not  the  equable  mofs- 
ments  of  life ;  they  are  not  the  agi- 
tations of  terror ;  they  are  not  tbe 
impulses  of  instinct  Dead  and  de- 
stroyed is  the  wondrous  meehanism 
of  which  this  heart  but  lately  formed 
the  mainspring ;  and  yet,  beside  the 
inert  mass  lies  this  beating  organ,  as 
if  in  the  expiring  agonies  of  struggle. 
Why  is  this?    For  many  years  so 


with  tbe  rdhucation  of  the  ventrides.  Dr.  Oarpenter  does  so  in  his  last  edition,  p. 
S26.  The  movement  is  really  wave-like,  and  the  oontraction  passes  on  from  one 
cavity  to  another  before  the  relaxation  supervenee. 

*■  DcHiBBBS :  Phyaiohifie  der  Msruchen^  vol  i  p.  49. 

f  Harvey  was  acquainted  with  this  fact 
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expIaoatiOQ  oonld  be  giTeo.  We  now 
know  that  in  the  sabstance  of  the 
heart  there  is  a  complete  little  nerr- 
0Q8  syBtem,  consnting  of  ganglia  and 
nerves.  The  ganglia  are  to  m  foaod 
tt  the  base  of  the  anricles  and  ven- 
trides.  One  ganglion  lies  jast  where 
the  great  veios  enter  the  auricles: 
from  this  two  nenres  join  two  other 
ganglia^  dose  to  the  junction  of  the 
aorides  and  ventricles.  Nerves  are 
'  thence  distributed  through  the  mus- 
cular substance.  That  it  is  to  this 
nervous  apparatus  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  spoDtaoeons  activity  of  the  heart 
is  easily  proved ;  for  if  any  part  be 
severed  from  all  connection  with  the 
pngliarthe  pulsations  cease  at  once 
m  Siat  part;  but  if  any  part  be 
severed  which  still  retains  a  Kaoglton, 
the  pulsations  will  coDtinne.  The 
movements  during  life  or  death  are 
thus  seen  to  be  due  to  the  ganglia. 
But  why  these  gauftlia  retain  their 
Dover  aiterthe  circulation  has  been 
destroyed,  and  why  a  similar  power 
is  DOt  observable  in  other  ganglia, 
Btili  remiuDS  a  problem.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  power  is  only  re* 
tsined  during  the  continuance  of 
those  molecular  changes  which  we 
vaguely  name  vital ;  for  if  the  heart 
be  subjected  to  the  inflaence  of 
foreign  gases,  or  be  dipped  in  oil,  its 
{mlt'ations  suddenly  cease :  on  the 
eoDtrary,  if  arterial  blood  be  injected 
long  after  the  cessation  of  all  roovco 
ment  (provided  decomposition  has 
not  commenced),  the  contractions  are 
resomed.*  It  has  been  observed 
to  beat  in  vacuo  ;  which  ezclades  the 
idea  of  the  atmosphere  being  the  stimu- 
lus that  sets  it  going. 

The  heart  pulsates  in  the  embryo 
long  before  it  contains  blood,  and 
long  before  any  nerves  have  been 
developed  in  it^  when,  indeed,  it  is 
Dothbg  but  a  mass  of  cells.  No^ 
have  we  any  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  nerves  in  those  pulsatile  sacs  which 
constitQte  the  hearts  of  the  simpler 
aniniala:  not  only  is  there  no  evi- 
dence  of  snch  a  structure,  but  all  the 
evidence  \a  decidedly  against  our  sop- 


pNOsing  that  these  pulsatile  sacs  de- 
rive theur  enntractions  from  nervous 
iofloeoce.  Here  the  reader  probably 
thinks  he  sees  a  flagrant  contradiction 
in  our  statements.  We  first  do 
our  utmost  to  show  that  the  heart 
contracts  only  under  nervous  agency, 
and  we  then  quietly  assert  that  the 
embryonic  heart,  no  less  than  the 
heart  of  various  animals,  is  under  no 
such  agency  whatever,  yet  it  pulsates 
with  a  vigour  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But 
the  contradiction  is  only  apparent 
The  student  of  Physiology  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  snch  at  every  stage 
of  inquiry.  Extending  his  investiga- 
tions info  the  vast  field  of  animal 
life,  he  will  gradually  learn  that  Con- 
tractility is  one  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties of  tissue,  which  may  be  excited 
by  tarif/us  stimuli,  we  happen  to 
know  with  tolerable  cerrainty,  that, 
in  the  heart  of  the  complex  animal, 
the  stimolos  acts  throng  the  agency 
of  a  nervous  system;  in  the  em- 
bryonic heart  of  that  animal,  or  ia 
the  permanent  heart  of  simpler  ani- 
mals, we  do  not  know  the  agency  by 
which  the  stimolus  is  convvyed,  nor  do 
we  know  what  the  stimulusV 

Before  quitting  this  beating  heart, 
we  may  remark,  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  palsations  are  not  in  them- 
selves evidence  of  life,  on  the  other 
hand  their  cessation  is  no  evidence  of 
death,  but  only  one  among  the  many 
signs  of  death.  When  death  follows 
on  a  long  or  painful  illness,  the  inU 
tability  of  the  heart  vanishes  almobt 
with  the  vanishing  breath  ;  but  if  the 
decease  be  sudden,  the  heart  will  con- 
tinue beating  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Harless' observed  it  beating 
in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  murderer 
an  hour  after  the  execution.  Margo 
found  the  right  auricle  beating  two 
hoars  and  a  half  after  the  execution, 
althoQgh  not  a  trace  of  irritability 
could  be  detected  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  heart  Dietrich,  Gerlach,  and 
Herz,  found  that  both  ventricles  con- 
tracted, if  one  were  irritated,  forty 
minutes  after  death.f  Remak  ob- 
served the  rhythmic  contractions  in 


*  Harvey  says  that  one  day,  after  the  heart  of  a  pigeon  bad  ceased  to  beat,  be 
placed  bis  finger  on  it  wetted  with  saliva,  and  in  a  short  time,  under  Ae  influenco  of 
this  "  fermentation,*'  a<s  ho  calls  it,  the  heart  recovered  its  vigour,  and  both  aurklea 
and  ventriclos  pulsated. 

t  DoxnsBS:  ^hysMogie,  1 49. 
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the  hearts  of  birds  and  mammals  two 
dajs  after  death ;  and  Em.  EoosBeaa 
meotioDB  that  a  womaD*8  heart  had 
these  rhjtLmic  movements  seven-and- 
twenty  hoars  after  she  hod  been 
gailoUDed.  It  is  not  alwajs,  in- 
deed, that  the  polsatioos  cease 
even  when  the  death  has  been  gra- 
dual. Yesalios  had  a  terrible  ex- 
perience of  this.  That  great  ana- 
tomist, who  had  nobly  brayed  somach 
odiam  becaose  he  woald  not,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  content  him- 
self with  the  dissection  of  animals, 
bat  suffered  his  scalpel  to  traverse 
the  complexities  of  the  hnman  framu, 
one  day  opened  the  body  of  a  young 
nobleman,  whose  medical  attendant 
he  had  been,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  canse  of  his  death.  Imagine  the 
horror  which  ran  through  all  present 
at  the  sight  of  the  heart  still  equably 
beating  I  Yesalius  was  accused  of 
having  dissected  a  live  man ;  nor 
was  tne  accusation  unreasonable  in 
those  days.  He  had  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Inquisition,  and  narrowly  he 
escaped  with  his  life.  A  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  was  his  punish- 
ment; but  he  never  outlived  the 
scandal  created  by  this  unfortunate 
occurrence. 

Having  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  let  us 
Aow  in(][uire^  into  its  influence  on  the 
circulation.  Every  time  the  blood  is 
pumped  into  the  arteries  a  pressure  is 
exerted,  the  force  of  which  is  estimat- 
ed at  thirteen  pounds.  This  pressure, 
being  on  a  column  of  liquid,  it  will, 
by  Sie  known  laws  of  hydrostatics, 
not  only  drive  that  liquid  onwards, 
but  will  also  cause  a  great  laterd 
pressure,  a^d  thus  distend  the  arterial 
tabes.  These  tubes  are  emmently 
elastic,  owing  to  the  elastic  tissue  of 
their  outer  tunic.  The;^  are  also 
eminently  contractile,  owing  to  the 
muscular  tissue  of  their  inner  tunic. 
The  elasticity,  is  a  physical  property, 
and  continues  after  death.  The  con- 
tractility is  a  vital  property,  and  van- 
ishes with  the  disappearance  of  the 
molecular  changes  of  Nutrition :  it  is 
consequently  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  Although  the 
arteries  are  elastic  and  contractile 
throughout  their  whole  length,  they 
are  so  in  varying  degrees :  tbe  elasti- 
city decreases,  and  the  contractility 


iDcreasea,  as  the  vessels  become  Bmslt 
er  in  calibre.  What  follows?  Why, 
that  when  fresh  blood  is  impetudusly 
poured  into  them  from  the  heart,  tbej 
expand  to  receive  it,  and  no  sooner  is 
the  pressure  taken  off,  by  the  reopen-, 
ing  of  the  ventricles,  than  muscular 
contraction  once'  more  restores  the 
arteries  to  their  former  size,  and  in 
so  kdoing  forces  the  column  of  blood 
onwards.  Tbe  hearths  influence  is 
thus  decomposed  into  two  portions:^ 
one,  which  is  of  momentary  duration,' 
lasting  no  longer  than  the  contraction 
of  tbe  heart ;  another  which  is  occu- 
pied in  expanding  the  artery.  This 
second  action  is  not  lost,  because  the 
contraction  of  the  artery  gives  it  back 
to  the  blood.  At  each  injection  of 
blood  there  is  a  pulsation.  The  dis- 
tension does  not  occur  at  tbe  same 
instant  in  all  the  arteries ;  those  near- 
e<;t  the  heart  yield  first,  and  those 
more  distant  a  little  later.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  wave  of  distension 
passing  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  and  another  toave  of  motion  in 
the  blood  itself.  The  interval  of 
wave-motion  from  the  heart  to  the 
wrist  is  only  one-seventh  of  a  second. 
Tbe  sudden  impact,  and  continuous 
pressure  which  the  column  of  blood 
thus  receives,  EufEce  to  carry  it  with 
great  velocity  to  tbe  network  of  ca- 
pillaries, which,  be  it  observed,  are 
elastic,  but  not  contractile.  In  them 
a  very  noticeable  change  occura  In- 
stead of  tbe  rushing,  leaping  move- 
ment-, which  characterises  the  flow  in 
the  arteries,  we  observe  an  equable 
current  of  much  less  velocity  :  it  no 
longer  jets  like  a  spring,  it  wanders 
like  a  canal.  Tbe  absence  of  contrac- 
tility in  the  capillaries  prevents  their 
assisting  in  driving  the  blood  on- 
wards ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
capillary  area  traversed  by  the  blood 
is  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
arterial  area,  and  further  reflect  that, 
after  traversing  tbe  capillaries,  it  has 
to  pass  through  the  veins  to  tbe 
heart,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit 
that  home  new  force  originates  in  the 
capillary  area  capable  of  effecting 
sach  a  movement 

What  is  that  new  force  whidi 
comes  into  play  when  the  force  of 
the  heart  is  nearly  spent?  A  per- 
fectly satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question   cannot|  perhaps,  be  given 
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in  the  present  statd  of  sdeoce ;  but 
ve  think  the  hypothesis  of  Professor 
Draper  is  by  many  degrees  the  near- 
est approach  to  such  an  answer.* 
He  groonds  it  on  a  well-known 
pbyncal  law,  namely,  that  if  two 
floids  communicate  in  a  cajpillary 
tabe,  which  have  difl^rent  degrees 
of  affinity  for  the  walls  of  that  tube, 
the  fluid  having  the  highest  affinity 
for  the  tube  will  drive  the  other 
flaid  before  it  The  two  fluids  in  the 
blood- Fessels  are  arterial  and  venous, 
sod  the  greater  affinity  of  arterial 
blood  for  uie  tissues,  causes  it  to  drive 
the  venous  blood  onwards. 

Professor  Draper  commenoes  by 
applying  this  principle  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  plants. 
In  the  nucleated  cell  of  the  ckara, 
for  instance,  a  current  is  observed 
oioviDg  steadily  towards  the  nucleus, 
and  then  away  from  it,  coming  round 
again  with  perfect  regularity ;  but  as 
there  is  much  that  is  hypothetical  in 
bis  views  of  the  function  of  the  nu- 
deos,  and  as  the  exposition  of  his 
views  on  this  point  would  lead  us 
too  far,  we  content  ourselves  with 
referring  the  curious  reader  to  the 
work  itself,  and  pass  on  to  the  more 
readily  acceptable'  illustrations  of  the 
theory. 

''The  motions  of  the  sap  iu  plants  are 
dearly  dependent  on  this  principle. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  minor 
Bovements  which  take  place  for  special 
purposes,  or  at  speciflo  epochs  in  the 
developmont,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  watriHot  changes  occurring  in  the  kqf 
are  ihs  primary  tamae  of  (he  motion;  for 
as  the  ascending  sap  presents  itself  on 
the  sky-fiice  of  the  leaf,  it  receives  car- 
bon under  the  influonce  of  the  sunlight 
from,  the  air,  and  becomes  converted 
into  a  gammy  glutinous  liquid.  And 
just  as  in  the  pores  of  a  bladder,  or  in 
those  of  any  pervious  mineral,  pure  water 
will  drive  out  gum  water,  and  occupy 
the  pore,  so  will  the  aaccDding  sap  expel 
the  gummy  solution  from  the  capillary 
tubes  or  intercellular  spaces  of  the  leaf. 
As  fast  as  this  takes  place  the  active 
liquid  becomes  inactive,  by  itself  chang- 
B^  into  a  gummy  solutiou,  and  the 
movement  is  perpetuated.  And  this  en- 
sues not  only  in  the  leaf  but  in  every 
part  of  the  plant ;  the  Uquid  to  he  changed 
pretsea  upon  thai  which  ?ui8  cJiangedf  <md 
ivou  ilL  onwards  " 


The  motion  of  the  blood  depends 
on  the  same  principle.  The  arterial 
blood,  charged  with  ozyj;en,  passes 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  m  search  of 
organic  particles,  for  which  It  has 
affinity.  No  sooner  is  this  affinity 
satisfied,  than  the  blood  becomes 
venous,  and  is  pressed  onwards  l^ 
the  eaiger  column  behind.  "In  my 
view  of  this  subject,  it  is  therefore 
the  arterialisation  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  which  is  the  cause  of  the  cir- 
culation. I  consider  the  circulation 
as  the  conseqaence  of  respiration; 
and  though,  in  one  sense,  the  minor 
causes  are  numerous,  each  portion 
of  nervous  material,  each  muscular 
fibre,  every  secreting  cell,  working 
its  own  way — these  subordinate  ac- 
tions are  all  referable  to  one  primor- 
dial act,  and  that  is,  the  exposure  of 
the  blood  to  the  air.**  Professor 
Draper  then  refers  to  the  fact  that 
whatever  interferes  with  respiration, 
interferes  with  circulation.  If  an 
irrespirable  gas  is  thrown  into  the 
cells  of  the  tangs,  the  passage  of 
the  blood  is  instantly  arrested,  and 
asphyxia  occurs.  If  the  access  of  air 
be  prevented,  as  in  drowning,  in  vain 
will  the  heart  throb  convulsively — the 
blood  is  not  driven  forward. 

Professor  Draper*s  hypothesis,  then, 
is  briefly  this :  the  arterial  blood  has 
an  affinity  for  the  tissues,  which 
causes  it  to  press  forwards  in  the 
capillaries;  and  no  sooner  is  that 
amolty  satisfied,  than  the  blood  be- 
comes venous,  and  is  pressed  forward 
by  the  advancing  column.  In  the 
lungs,  venous  bl^  presses  forward 
to  satisfy  its  affinity  for  tbe  oxygen 
which  is  in  the  air.  Having  satisfied 
this,  and  become  arterial,  it  is  pressed 
on  by  the  advancing  column.  If  the 
reader  will  station  himself  at  the  door 
of  a  theatre,  and  watch  the  column 
of  eager  playgoers  struggling  to  get 
to  the  money-takers,  he  will  see  an 
image  of  the  forces  of  the  circulation. 
Each  visitor  is  anxious  to  put  down 
his  half-crown  in  exchange  for  a 
ticket.  No  sooner  has  he  satisfied 
that  **  affinity,"  than  he  finds  himself 
pressed  forward  by  the  man  behind 
him,  still  in  a  state  of  unsatisfied 
affinity,  and  so  the  rush  continues. 
An  image  is  not  an  explanation,  but 
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it  may  render  «ii  hypothesis  more 
iatelligible ;  and  having  attempted  to 
make  Professor  Draper's  hypothesis 
intelligible,  we  will  add  an  observa- 
tioQ  made  by  Spallamsani,  whioh  may 
fdirly  be  taken  as  elacidatory  of  the 
hypothesis. 

Spalianzani,  in  his  celebrated  i/s- 
moires  sur  la  Respiration^  relates 
that,  when  snails  were  confined  in 
ves&eb,  and  had  absorbed  all  the 
oxygen  from  the  contained  air,  the 
movement  of  their  langs  ceased,  and 
with  it  ceased  all  movement  of  the 
heart — the  circnlation  was  arrested. 
He  had  only  to  remove  the  top  of 
their  shells,  which  could  be  effected 
without  injury,  and  the  phenomenon 
was  easily  watched.  By  keeping  a 
snail  thus  confined,  at  a  temperature 
gradually  diminishing,  the  gradual 
diioiuution  of  the  respiration  and  cir- 
culation became  very  evident  VThen 
the  temperature  fell  to  zero,  the  heart 
ceased  to  beat  altogether,  and  the 
blood  wss  stagnant  in  the  veina  In 
this  state  of  suspended  animation  the 
animal  was  kept  for  several  hours; 
but  on  raising  the  temperature,  the 
lungs  began  once  more  to  inflate,  the 
heart  to  beat,  the  blood  to  circulate ; 
and,  as  in  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  all  was  vivid  aetiyity  where 
a  minute  before  all  was  the  image  of 
death. 

Thus  the  same  effect  of  torpor  was 
produced  by  the  absence  of  oxygen 
and  the  absence  of  heat  He  placed 
a  Knail  in  a  vessel  containing  mephitic 
gas.  In  eleven  minutes  the  heart  was 
at  ill,  and  remained  so  during  five 
hours.  On  reintroducing  atmospheric 
air  the  lungs  once  more  began  to 
move,  and  life  returned.  To  prove 
that  it  was  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
nothing  else,  which  caused  this  re- 
animiUion,  Spallanzani  repeated  the 
experiment,  substituting  nitrogen  gas 
for  atmospheric  air,  as  the  replacer  of 
the  mephitic  gas ;  but  no  movement 
was  visible.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
the  animal  ceased  to  breathe  because 
it  hti^  ceased  to  absorb  oxygen.  It 
ceased  to  absorb  oxygen  under  two 
coDd.iiions  —  when    there    was    none 


present  in  the  air,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature was  too  low— the  absorption 
of  oxygen  being  always  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  temperature;  and  under 
both  conditions  the  cessation  of  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  was  followed  by 
the  arrest  of  the  circnlation. 

Viewing  the  circulation  m  connec- 
tion with  respiration,  we  see  many 
arguments  favourable  to  Professor 
Dra|ier's  hypothesis;  but  that  Uiere 
are  some  difficulties  not  easily  recon- 
cilable with  that  hypothesis,  cannot 
be  denied.  For  the  present,  however, 
it  is  enough  to  have  mooted  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  have  shown  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  is  confined  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  blood  to  the  capil- 
laries. ''The  relation  between  the 
interspaces  of  the  capillaries,  and  the 
blood  thus  introduced  to  thejn,  con- 
tinues the  current  The  oxidising 
arterial  blood  has  a  high  affinity  for 
those  portions  that  have  become 
wasted  :  it  afiects  their  didntegra- 
tion,  and  then  its  affinity  is  lost  The 
yarious  tissues  require  repair;  they 
have  an  affinity  for  one  or  other  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood;  they 
take  the  material  they  need,  and  their 
affinity  is  satisfied;  or  secreting  cells 
originate  a  drain  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  moment  they  have  removed  from 
it  the  substance  to  be  secreted,  they 
have  no  longer  any  relation  with  it 
So  processes  of  oxidation,  of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion,  all  conspire  to 
draw  the  current  onwards  from  the 
arteries,  and  push  it  towards  the 
veins,"* 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close 
our  survey  of  the  course  and  cause  of 
the  circulation,  and  assigned  to  each 
labourer  in  this  difficult  field  of  re- 
search his  share  in  the  work.  As 
an  episode  in  the  History  oC  Science, 
the  discovery  of  the  clrcalation  will 
always  command  the  interest  of  read- 
ers ;  and  if  the  foregoing  sketch  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
attention  of  Maga's  readers,  we  hope 
it  may  have  the  farther  effect  of  in- 
ducing them  to  go  carefully  through 
the  immortal  works  of  Wiluav 
Habvet. 


*  Drafbb,  p.  146. 
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WHITX*8     BIOBTBBV     OBNTUSIES. 


It  is  most  true,  as  Mr.  White  tells 
00,  thai  the  range  of  history  now 
extends  over  a  time  ^  qatte  appalline 
tp  the  most  ]aborions  readers.    AdI 
as  history/*  he  cootioues,  **is  grow- 
ing every  day,  and  every  nation  is 
engaged  in  the  manafactnre  of  me- 
monU»le  events,  it  is  pitiable  to  oon- 
template  the  &te   of    the    historic 
itndeDt  a  hundred  years  faeoce.    He 
is  not   allowed   to   cat  off  at  one 
eod,  in  proportion    as   he  increases 
at  the  other.    He  is  not  allowed  to 
forget  Marlborough,  in  consideration 
of  his  accurate   aoqaaintance  with 
Weliiogton.     His  knowledge  of  the 
caner  of  Napoleon  is  no  excuse  for 
igDoraace    of    Julius    Caesar.      All 
iDuit  be  retained — vict»riej,  defeats, 
batilee,  sieges,"  Ac     We  hope  not! 
We  hope  some  classification  will  be 
made,  or  some  line  drawn,  so  that 
events  which  are  but  repetitions  of 
other  events,  or  which  add  nothing 
sabstantial  to  oar  knowledge  of  the 
great  course  of  human  afi&irs,  may 
be  dropt  from  the  category  of  things 
DecesBary  to  be  known.    Jast  as  the 
atadents  weed^  his  library  of  dopli- 
eates,  and    old   editions,  and   anti- 
qoated   treatises,   so    the    historian, 
perbape,  may  be  able  to  weed    his 
aooals  of  battles  and  victories,  mere 
repetitions,    or     similarities,    events 
tlut  teach  nothing  new,  an6    have 
foQoded  nothing   great.     Meanwhile, 
bovever,  we  are  ver^  thankful   for 
neb    lively    compendhims    as    that 
wbich    Mr.   White    has    given    us. 
Here  we  have  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christendom — by  far  the  most  im- 
portant era  in  the  world's  history — 
brought  before  us  in  the  compass  of 
a  small  volume,  and  of  very  pleasant 
reading.     It  is  quite  a  peculiar  art 
ivhich  Mr.  White  has— this  of  writ- 
ttg  a  rapid  summary  of  events  which 
ihall  sever  datigue  us  by  its  dryness. 
Brief  as  tha  narrative  necessarily  is, 
it  is  aever  reduced  to  that  meagre 
and  distressing  skeleton  which  **  Out- 
fines**  and  **  Abridgments"  generally 
pieBent  to  as.    We  have  often  pitied 


the  young  reader.  Under  the  fhlla^ 
cious  names  of  Easy  lotrodoctioos, 
and  Brief  Histories,  they  have  the 
dryest  of  all  books  to  master.  Brief 
they  may  be,  but  through  such  brief 
records  one  makes  the  verv  slowest 
progress.  One  travels  as  if  through 
a  map,  instead  of  through  the  veri- 
table country,  and  amongst  real 
towns  and  real  rivers.    Oar  haltinic- 

Slace  is  a  name  and  a  date.  We 
ave  nothing  better  before  us  than 
the  red  and  blue  lines  of  a  geographi- 
cal chart,  and  a  list  of  kings,  and 
queens,  and  ministers.  We  give 
history  to  the  ^oung,  with  the  life 
squeezed  out  of  it 

Mr.  White's  compendium  does  not 
partake  of  this  disadvantage.  It 
IS  spirited,  and,  we  might  say,  en- 
tertaining throughout.  And  while 
written  m  a  lively  manner,  it  win 
be  found  to  be  not  at  all  deficient 
in  grave  and  philosophicHl  reflec- 
tions. A  clergyman  and  a  Protestant, 
he  writes  as  a  Protestant  Gtu-istlan 
should  and  must  write;  but  nowhere 
will  the  more  mature  reader  detect 
any  traces  of  narrow-mindedness  or 
uncharitable  construction.  He  is 
quite  capable  of  perceiving  the  errors 
into  which  his  own  order  have  at 
certain  periods  fallen— their  greed  of 
wealth,  their  tenacious  grasp  of 
power.  He  can  understand  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  great  institu- 
tiona  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  Justice  that 
he  characterises  each  century  as  it 
passes  before  him.  Even  the  en- 
lightened Catholic  will  find  nothing 
to  offend.  Some  stanch,  eccentric 
Romanist,  clinging  to  every  folly  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  abusing  all  who 
will  not  bow  to  his  Idols,  as  blind 
and  impious — such  a  one  will  hate 
the  cheerful,  liberal  tone  of  Mr. 
White's  book.  Such  men  let  no  one 
hope  to  conciliate.  There  let  tbem 
stand,  half  sunk  in  their  *'Serbonian 
bog,''  swearing  that  it  is  no  bog  at 
all,  and  curbing  every  spade  and 
mattock  that  comes  near  it  Let 
them  curse  till  they  are  hoarse,  and  do 
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voQ  ply  an 
Tbey  aoa 


on  ply  anietlj  the  apade  and  mattock. 

bey  aoa  their  bogr  will  one  day  have 
yaoished  from  the  eoeoe. 

Yes,  the  range  of  history  con- 
Uoaes  to  extend,  and  what  is  more, 
its  importance  as  a  study  is  increas- 
ingly felt  The  stady  itoelf  becomes 
of  a  more  elevated  character  as  the 
TarioQS  histories  of  different  nations 
and  epochs  are  brought  together, 
and  sarveyed  by  the  light  which 
each  reflects  upon  the  other.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  and  making  exception 
for  theology,  there  are  but  two  great 
studies,  History  and  Science.  The 
stady  of  langnages  may  be  con- 
sidered as  piutoroinate  to  history, 
and  cbiefljr  of  nse  to  those  who  have 
to  write  history.  For  the  generality 
of  men,  it  wonld  be  well  if  good 
translations  were  made  of  whatever 
exists  in  dead  laogaages,  and  what- 
ever is  valuable  in  living  and  foreign 
langoages,  so  that  they  might  give 
all  the  time  tbey  have  to  bestow  on 
tiieur  edacation  to  the  r^  discipline 
of  thinking,  or  the  acquisition  of 
substantive  knowledge.  It  is  lamen- 
table to  reflect  how  much  time  is 
wasted,  how  much  labour  thrown 
away,  in  mastering  mere  words,  and 
joining  them  into  sentences.  A  lad 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen  is  seen  for 
hours  thumbing  a  Greek  lexicon ;  he 
is  pouring  some  modicum  of  sense  or 
nonsense  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
from  Latin  into  Greek:— so  much 
simple  water  that  he  may  get  from 
any  stream  that  is  flowing,  he  stands 
there  tossing  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  one  bucket  to  another. 
We  call  this  classical  education.  We 
give  our  academical  prizes  to  what  a 
Greek  philosopher  would  have  de- 
spised as  a  slavish  drudgerv.  There 
is  hard  work  enough  in  real  science; 
there  is  discipline  in  mathematics, 
or  in  any  book  of  grave  discussion. 
Why  are  the  flrst  energies  and 
ardours  of  youth  to  be  wasted  on  the 
Lexicon  and  the  Gradus?  But  this 
we  know  is  a  heresy,  and  we  shall 
fall  under  the  censure  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  a  host  of  elegant  scholars, 
and  a  still  greater  host,  who  would 
willingly  be  thonsht  to  have  derived 
such  exquisite  pleasure  from  Greek 
and  Latin  as  no  Eoglish  book  ever 
gave  them,  and  such  views  of  science, 
morals,  and  government|  as  no  living 


language  could  imfold.  Hbtoiy  and 
Science,  we  say,  are  the  two  great 
studies,  including  under  history  the 
forms  of  polity  and  social  organisa- 
tion, and  the  aspects  of  moral  o[^ 
ion ;  and  both  studies  are  iocreaaiof 
in  complexity  and  volume,  and  taxing 
more  severely,  in  every  subsequent 
age,  the  energies  of  the  student 

What  a  host  of  reflections  arise 
after  closing  such  a  compendinm  as 
Mr.  White  has  here  given  us  of  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  OhristiaB 
world  1  We  be^in  with  a  glance  al 
the  Pagan  empire;  we  see  Ohristi- 
anitv  mount  the  throne  in  the  person 
^f  Constantino ;  but  if  in  Gonstantine 
the  emperor  becomes  a  Christian,  we 
see  in  the  West  the  Boman  bishop 
become  an  emperor.  Then  are  de- 
veloped all  the  marvellous  power 
and  virtue,  the  deep  devotion,  the 
astoundioff  follies  and  hypocrisies,  of 
the  churda  of  the  middle  ases.  The 
kings  next  reassume  their  place;  the 
municipalities  struggle  into  influ- 
ence; arts  and  literature  reviv^  and 
we  have  the  Rrformation.  It  is  the 
development  of  the  Christian  fidth, 
or  the  Christian  Church,  that  gives 
their  intense  interest  to  all  these 
centuries.  Without  this  rdigioos 
element  we  should  have  very  little 
to  admire,  very  little  worthy  of'  a 
grave  study.  Battles,  conquests,  at- 
tempts more  or  less  successful  to 
reduce  turbulent  barons  and  a  fam- 
ished peasantry  into  civil  obedience, 
is  all  that  would  remain.  It  is  the 
Church  that  dominates  over  all,  or 
permeates  through  all.  In  the  gay- 
est and  most  festive  scene^  the  cowl 
of  the  monk  is  seen  passing  through 
the  crowd;  and  our  plumed  knight 
issues  from  the  porch  of  the  church. 
They  are  rightly  called  the  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries. 

The  time  has  long  since  past  when 
it  was  the  habit  to  bewail  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
irruptions  of.  barbarians.  That  em- 
pire had  sunk  into  the  worst  chanu> 
teristics  of  Eastern  despotism-*it  was 
well  that  it  should  be  overthrown; 
and  what  better  means  could  be  de- 
vised than  the  covering  of  the  soil 
with  a  fresh  popukition  from  the 
north,  bringing  new  habits,  fresh 
virtues,  firesh  capacities?  The  Roman 
Empire  had  sunk  to  such  debasement 
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tint  even  the  old  Iraatfaen  nrfrthology 
had  been  oorrapted,  and  a  living  em- 
peror occupied  tiie  place  of  Japiter 
or  Apollo.  There  were  do  powers  in 
the  State  bat  the  Prince,  the  Mob, 
and  the  Military.  The  wealth  of  the 
patriciaii,  and  the  iotelligeDce,  spread 
more  largely,  we  believe,  than  is 
generally  thooght,  throogh  the  better 
dascs  of  Boctety,  were  glad  if  they 
eoold  exist  in  peace  by  any  degree 
of  terrile  sobmission.  At  length  the 
military  Itself  became  cormpt  and 
enfeebled,  and  the  bolder  and  more 
energetic  barbarians,  who  had  been 
dowTy  adding  discipline  to  their 
bravery,  broke  throngh  the  barrier, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  soil. 
The  old  germs  of  civiIu>ation  are  not, 
however,  quite  destroyed,  and  there 
is  one  sacred  0ame  lately  kindled, 
that  is  by  no  means  destined  to  be 
extinguished.  Yon  think  that  all 
this  green  fbel — ^this  northern  forest 
thrown  apon  the  lire  —  will  surely 
stifle  and  destroy  it  Not  at  all ;  the 
heap  smonlders  and  smokes,  and  by- 
and-by  the  flame  borsts  oat  higher 
than  ever,  fed  by  that  new  fad  which 
at  first  tibreatened  to  extingaish  it. 

Mr.  White  gives  as  some  spirited 
delineations  of  the  Pagan  empire, 
both  ander  its  bad  and  under  its 
^ood  empercnv.  And  indeed,  to  us. 
It  seems  a  far  greater  perplexity, 
ooosidering  the  circumstances  out  of 
whieh  they  were  to  arise,  to  account 
for  a  Trajan  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius, 
than  for  a  Nero  or  Domitian.  Here 
Ib  a  paasaffe  worth  reflecting  on  at  all 
times,  which  may  convey  a  warning 
to  ourselves,  and  be  still  more  appli 
cable  to  our  gallaDt  neighbours  the 
French:— . 

"  We  have  but  (hint  deficriptions  even 
of  the  aristocracy ;  but  what  we  hear  of 
them  shows  more  clearly  than  anything 
else,  the  fHghtful  effect  on  morals  and 
mannerB  of  so  uncontrolled  a  power  as 
was  vested  in  the  Cassars,  and  teaches  us 
that  the  worst  of  despotisms  is  that 
vhich  is  established  by  tho  unholy  union 
of  the  dregs  of  the  population  and  tho 
TQling  power  against  the  peace  and  hap- 
.  piness  and  security  of  the  middle  class^ 
Tou  see  how  the  combination  of  tyrant 
and  mob  succeeded  in  crushing  all  the 
layers  of  society  which  lay  between  them, 
tiU  there  were  left  only  two  agencies  in 
all  the  world,  the  Emperor  on  his  throne, 
and  the  miUioiui  fed  by  his  bounty.    The 


hereditary  nobility— the  safest  oulwaik 
of  a  people,  and  least  dangerous  support 
of  a  throne — wero  extirpated  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  impartiality 
makes  us  oon^  that  they  fell  by  their 
own  fault  There  were  spendthrifts  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  lavished  thou- 
sands of  pounds  upon  a  supper.  The 
pillage  of  the  world  had  &Uen  into  the 
han(&  of  a  few  favoured  families,  and 
their  example  had  introduced  a  prodiga- 
lity  and  ostentation  unheard  of  before. 
No  one  who  regarded  appearances  tra- 
veiled  anywhere  without  a  troop  of  Nu- 
midian  horsemen  and  outriders  to  clear 
the  way.  He  was  followed  by  a  train  of 
mules  and  sumpter-horses  loaded  witli 
his  vases  of  crystal — ^his  richly-carved 
cups  and  dishes  of  silver  and  gold.  But 
this  profusion  had  its  natural  result  in 
debt  and  degradation.  The  patricians 
who  liad  been  rivals  of  the  imperial 
splendour,  became  dependents  on  the 
imperial  gifts ;  and  the  grandson  of  the 
conqueror  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  procon- 
sul of  tho  half  of  Asia,  sold  his  ances- 
tral pabce,  lived  for  a  while  on  the  con- 
temptuous bounty  of  his  master,  and 
sank  in  tho  next  generation  into  the 
nameless  mass.  Others  more  skilfbl  pre- 
served or  improved  their  fortunes  while 
they  rioted  in  expense.  By  throats  or 
promises  they  prevaQed  on  the  less  powers 
fill  to  constitute  them  their  heirs ;  they 
traded  on  the  strength,  or  talents,  or  the 
beauty  of  their  slaves ;  and  lent  money  at 
such  usurious  interest,  that  the  borrower 
tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  shackles  of  tho 
law,  and  ended  by  becoming  the  bonds- 
man of  the  kind-hearted  gentieman  who 
had  induced  him  to  accept  the  loan. 

"  If  these  were  the  habits  of  the  rich, 
how  wero  the  poor  treated  ?  The  free 
and  penniless  citizens  of  the  capital 
were  degraded  and  gratified  at  the  same 
time.  Tho  wealthy  vied  with  each  other 
in  buying  the  favour  of  the  mob  by 
shows  and  other  entertahunents,  by  gifts 
of  money  and  donations  of  food.  But 
when  these  arts  failed,  and  popularity 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  by  defraying 
the  expense  of  a  combat  of  gladiators, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  patrieSana— 
of  the  men  who  had  bought  the  land  on 
which  the  Gauls  were  encamped  outside 
tho  gates  of  Borne — went  down  into  tho 
arena  themselves,  and  fought  for  tiie 
public  entertainment." 

Under  such  a  system  it  was  very 
little  that  could  be  effected  even  by 
the  remarkable  successioQ  of  men 
that  followed  upon  the  twelve  Osesara. 
Mr.  White  remarks,  that  after  the 
reign  of    Domitian,   the    hereditary 
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principle  is  ezcl«ded ;  the  reigniog 
enperiin  appoint  their  aacaeasora, 
and  he  attribatee  much  to  this  de- 
purtare  from  the  role  of  desoeot,  this 
abrogation  of  the  legal  indefeasible 
right  of  hereditary  snccession.  And 
the  reflection  appears  to  us  very 
JQSt,  that  this  hereditary  right  is 
only  seen  to  advantage  in  a  limited 
monarchy,  where  the  law  is,  in  fact^ 
the  sapreme  mler.  In  an  arbitrary 
monarchy,  the  wiser  mle,  perhaps, 
wonld  be  to  give  the  appointment  of 
the  sacoesBor  to  the  reigning  monarch. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  set  aside  alto- 
gether the  principle  of  hereditary  de- 
scent, becanse  an  absolute  prince, 
who  desired  to  appoint  his  own  son, 
would  be  bound  by  no  such  restmin- 
ing  rule.  But  there  would,  at  all 
events,  be  one  more  chance  in  the  na- 
tion's favour,  and  a  sensible  sovereign 
would  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
reins  of  power  in  hands  utterly  in- 
capable of  holding  them.  Mr.  White 
says  truly,  even  of  the  best  em- 
perors : — 

**But  a  government  which  does  every- 
thing for  a  people,  renders  it  unable  to 
do  anything  for  itself.  The  subject 
stood  quietly  by  while  the  Emperor  filled 
all  the  offices  of  state,  guarded  him,  fed 
him,  clothed  him,  treated  him  like  a 
ohild,  and  reduced  htm  at  last  to  child- 
like dependence.  An  unjust  proconsul, 
instead  of  being  supported  and  encour- 
aged in  his  exactions,  was  dismissed 
from  his  employment)  and  forced  to  re- 
ihnd  his  ill-got  gains— -the  popuhition, 
relievod  Urom  their  oppressor,  saw  in  his 
punishment  the  hand  of  an  avenging 
Providence.  The  wakeful  eye  dt  the  go- 
vernor in  Rome  saw  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  a  tribe  of  barbarians  beyond  the 
Banube;  and  the  legions,  crossing  the 
river,  dispersed  and  subdued  them  before 
they  had  time  to  devastate  the  Roman 
fields.  The  peaoefiil  colonist  saw,  in  the 
suddenness  of  his  deliverance,  the  fore- 
sight and  benevolence  of  a  divinity.  Ko 
words  were  powerful  enough  to  convey 
the  sentimentB  of  admiration  awakened 
by  such  vigour  and  goodness  in  the  breast 
of  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  people; 
and,  accordingly,  if  we  look  a  little 
doeely  into  the  personal  attributes  of  the 
five  good  emperon,  we  shall  see  that 
some  part  of  their  glory  is  due  to  the  ex- 
aggerations of  love  and  gratitude.'* — ^P.33. 

Very  poeuble.  Mr.  White,  how- 
erer,  has  not  felt  hiouelf  called  apoa 
to  oheek    hia   hand,   or  stint    the 


praise  ho  bestows  vfoa  Itos  re- 
markable men.  Hero  is  his  portrait 
of  Adrian : — 

*' Adrian   believed   the  empire  was 
large  enough  akeady.    He  withdrew  ^ 
eagles  fix>m  the  haJf-subdued  proTinon^ 
and  contented  himself  with  the  natuial 
limits,  which  it  was  easy  to  defend.  But 
within  those  limits  his  activity  was  on* 
exampled.    He  journeyed  fiom  end  to 
end  of  his  immense  domain,  and  hr 
seventeen  years  never  rested  in  one  spot. 
News  did  not  travel  &at  in  those  days — 
but  the  Emperor  did.    Long  before  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Egypt  heard 
that  he  had  lefi;  Rome  on  an  expedition 
to  Briton,  he  had  rushed  through  Gaul, 
crossed  the  Channel,  inquired  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  officers 
at  York — given  orders  for  a  wall  to  keep 
out  the  Caledonians^  and  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  among  the  bewildered 
dwellers  in  Ephesus  or  Carthage,  to  call 
tax-gatherers  to  order,  and  to  inspect 
the  discipline  of  his  troops.    The  mas- 
ter's eye  was  OFcrywhere,  for  nobody 
knew  on  what  part  it  was  fixed.    And 
such  a  master  no  kingdom  has  been  able 
to  boast  of  since.    His  talents  were  uni- 
versal.   He  read  everything,  and  forgot 
nothing.    He  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a 
philosopher.    He  studied  medicine  and 
mineralogy,  and  pled  causes  like  a  Cicero, 
and  sang  like  a  singer  at  the  opera. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  judge  impartially 
of  the  qualities  of  a  Ronaan  Emperor. 
One  day  he  found  fault  en  a  point  of 
grammar  with  a  learned  man  of  the 
name  of  Favorinua     Favorinus  could 
have  defended  himselfj  and  justified  his 
language,    but   continued   silent     His 
friends  said  to  him,  *  Why  did  you  not 
answer  the  Emperor's  objections ? '    'Do 
you  think,'  said  the  sensible  grammariaa, 
'  I  am  going  to  dispute  with  a  man  who 
commands  thirty  legions.'  But  the  great* 
ness  of  Adrian's  character  is,  that  he  did 
command  those  thirty  legiona    He  was 
severe  and  just»  and  Roman  diadpUne 
was  never  more  exact" — ^P.  35. 

If  the  anecdote  is  true  which  is 
told  of  Adrian  in  a  subsequent  page, 
the  grammarian  acted  very  wisely 
in  not  disputing  with  the  master  of 
thirty  legions.  An  architect  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  a  certain  series 
of  statues  designed  by  the  Emperor, 
and  ranged  in  a  sitting  attitude 
within  a  templa  **  If  the  goddesses," 
said  the  architect,  **  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  rise,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  get  oat  af  the  door*''  Tfae  criti- 
eism,  or  the  jest,  Is  said  to  have  cost 
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tiie  man  his  H^  Perhaps  the  hap- 
less architect  saffered  as  mnch  for 
bis  profane  levitj  as  for  his  carpiog 
criticism.  One  detects  ia  his  re- 
mark a  want  of  respect  for  the  god- 
desses, as  well  as  for  the  Emperor ; 
for  it  IS  a  remark  that  might  have 
beeD  made  of  the  stataes  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  heathen  temples. 
Neither  Zens  or  Athene  conid  have 
walked  oat  of  their  temples  at 
Athens.  We  perceive  something  of 
the  infidd^  in  the  nnlncky  criticism 
of  the  architect ;  and  if  the  philoso- 
phic Emperor  thought  fit  to  baild  a 
temple  to  the  goddesses,  he  might 
also  think  it  fit  to  uphold  proper  re- 
spect to  them  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  White  obsenres  that  we  are 
sometimes  nnder  a  little  delusion  in 
the  estimates  we  form  of  the  magni- 
tode  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the 
multitude  of  troops  that  it  main- 
tftioed.  Bussia  surpasses  it  in  ex- 
tent of  territory,  and  maintains  an 
army  considerably  more  numerous. 
France  and  Austria,  who  rank  next 
to  Russia  in  the  number  of  their 
standing  armies,  could  singly  bring 
into  the  field  a  much  larger  force 
than  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  The 
military  force  of  the  Pagan  empire  is 
here  entimated  at  450,000  men  ;  the 
Christian  monarchies  of  France  and 
Anstria  are  each  of  them  reputed  to 
tnamtain  an  army  of  650,000  men. 
And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  in- 
Teotioo  of  gunpowder,  and  the  enor- 
mous force  of  artillery,  it  is  evident 
that  any  one  of  the  first-rate  powers 
of  modem  Europe  could  bring  into  the 
field  a  destractive  force  that  would 
sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
thirty  legions  of  Adrian.  The  very  di- 
vision of  Earope  into  a  number  of 
States  involves  this  increase  of  sol- 
diery. In  ihe  old  Roman  Empire  the 
great  If  editerranean  Sea  lay  peaceful 
as  a  lake,  and  the  Roman  ships  had 
nothing  to  dread  but  the  winds  and 
the  waves;  whereas  in  modern  Eu- 
rope many  quite  artificial  boundaries 
have  to  be  guarded  by  an  array  of  sol- 
diera  **  Belgium  defends  her  flats 
vith  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  marshes  of  Holland  are  secnred 
by  sixty  thocMiid  Duteb.^^Hitherto 
everything  hns  tended  to  develop 
the  miiitflffy  power  in  Cbiistendom. 

We  moat  not  linger   any  longer 


over  the  old  Romaq  empire  if  we  are 
to  thread  our  way  down  to  the  mo- 
dern epoch  of  the  Reformation.  We 
shall  not  cross  the  Hellespont  to  dis- 
cuss the  character  of  Constantine,  or 
the  nature  of  that  which  passes  as 
his  conversion.  We  shall  keep  to 
the  West.  We  proceed  to  the  Fifth 
Century,  distinguished  in  Mr.  White's 
programme  by  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 
the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

"  Alaric  now  saw  all  Italy  within  his 
grasp.  It  was  not  only  the  Goths  who 
followed  Alaric*s  command.  All  the 
barbarians,  of  whatever  name  or  race, 
who  had  been  transplanted  either  as 
slaves  or  soldiers — Alans,  Franks,  and 
Germans — ^raliied  round  the  advancmg 
king.  There  were  Britons,and  Saxons,and 
Subians.  It  was  an  insurrection  of  all 
the  manly  elements  ofsociety  against  the 
indescribable  depravation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peninsula.  Nobody  could 
hold  out  a  hand  to  avert  the  judgment 
that  was  about  to  fall  on  the  devoted 
city.  Ambassadors  indeed  appeared,  and 
bought  a  short  delay  at  ihe  price  of 
many  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  of  large  quantities  of 
silk;  but  these  were  only  additional 
incitements  to  the  cupidity  of  the  in- 
vader. Tribe  alter  tnbe  rose  up  with 
AnBsh  fury;  warriors  of  every  hue  and 
shape,  and  with  every  manner  of  equip- 
ment The  handsome  Goth  in  his  iron 
cuirass ;  the  Alan  with  his  saddle 
covered  with  human  skin ;  the  German 
making  a  hideous  sound  by  shrieking  on 
the  sharp  edge  of  his  shield ;  and  the 
countryman  of  Alaric  himself  souuding 
the  •  horn  of  battle,*  which  terrified  the 
Romans  with  its  ominous  note — all 
started  forward  on  the  march.  At  the 
head  of  each  detachment  rode  a  band, 
singing  songs  of  exultation  and  defiance ; 
and  the  Romans,  stupified  with  fear,  saw 
these  innumerable  swarms  defile  towards 
the  Milvian  bridge,  and  close  up  eveiy 
access  to  the  town.  There  was  no  corn 
firom  Sicily  or  Africa ;  a  pest  raged  m 
every  house,  and  hunger  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  despair  " 

But  it  was  a  despair  which  opened 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  had  not 
courage  to  die  in  its  defenoe.  For 
six  days  Rome  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage and  slaughter.  Alaric^  how- 
ever, did  not  stay  to  take  possession ; 
he  pnshed  on  to  complete  the  con- 
quest  of  Italy.  Dying  soon  after, 
Rome  had  a  short  respite,  till  the 
Vandals,   nnder    Geoserio,   repeated 
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tlie  assault  and  pillage.  Tbete,  too, 
passed  oo,  and  did  not  stay  to  govern 
a  city  which  they  cared  only  to  de- 
spoil and  destroy.  Bat  the  work 
of  deetrocUon  was  complete;  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  Roman 
citizen  were  ntterly  snbdaed.  ^  Som^ 
phantom  assembly,  which  still  called 
Itself  the  Roman  Senate,  sent  back 
to  Oonstantinople  the  tiara  and  parple 
robe,  in  sign  that  the  Western  Em- 
pire had  passed  away.'* 

That  Christian  po^er,  which  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  vacant 
throne,  had  itself  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral corruption.  Mr.  White  observes, 
that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  resurrection  of  Christianity. 
The  Church  had  already  been  cor- 
rupted by  wealth,  and  torn  with 
controversy;  adversity,  and  a  great 
task  to  be  performed,  and  fresh  dis- 
ciples, and  ardent  convertites,  were 
amongst  the  means,  we  presume,  of 
its  partial  restoration.  When  the 
wretched  crowd  flocked  back  to  their 
balf-ruined  capital,  what  friend  did 
it  find  but  the  Christian  Church? 
And  when  a  barbarian  ruler  sought 
for  any  instrument  of  the  native 
government  by  which  to  govern  his 
new  subjects,  what  other  presented 
itself  but  the  Christian  Church  ? 

As  the  centuries  roll  on  we  see 
the  institution  of  monasteries  come 
to  the  aid  of  order  and  the  spiritual 
monarchy  of  the  popes.  Perhaps 
Christianity  has  had  no  greater  dis- 
grace than  the  multitude  of  savage 
and  fanatic  monks  that  swarmed  m 
the  East,  and  were  the  terror  and 
disgust  of  Alexandria  ;  and  perhaps 
European  Christendom  has  received 
more  benefit  from  her  Benedictine 
monasteries  than  from  any  other  in- 
stitution that  can  be  named.  Under 
the  same  appellation  such  very  dif- 
ferent men  and  manners  may  be 
embraced.  The  monastery  where 
labour  was  first  honoured,  where 
peace  was  at  all  times  secured,  where 
the  oolture  of  the  land  was  intelli- 
gently and  lovingly  pursued,  where 
architecture  was  profoundly  studied, 
where  civilisation  and  piety  went 
band  in  hand,  will  remain  for  all 
times  a  subject  of  deep  and  grateftil 
interest  to  the  student  of  modem 
history.  It  is  too  old  a  story,  and 
we  must   resist  the   temptation   to 


quote  from  Mr.  Whitens  paces,  or  we 
should  willingly  extract  a  long  pu- 
sage  in  which  he  describes  the  beM- 
fit  which  the  people,  the  king,  the 
church,  the  pope,  derived  in  po  many 
ways,  from  the  monastic  institatiow. 
Spread  over  all  Europe,  isolated,  ^t 
more  or  less  in  communion  with 
each  other,  not  always  on  frieodly 
terms  with  the  buhop  or  other  cler- 
ical authority  of  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  overshadowing  power 
of  the  pope  was  to  them  a  protectioD 
and  a  bond  of  union,  They  very 
naturally  became  zealous  advocates 
of  this  visible  head  of  the  univenal 
church. 

Next  comes  upon  the  scene  the 
rude  but  extensive  empire  of  Charle- 
magne ;  it  soon  breaks  up  into  frag- 
ments, and  the  civil  ffovemmeut  of 
Europe  presents  a  sadder  aspect  than 
ever.  There  is  very  little  one  can 
honour  by  the  name  of  civil  govern- 
ment To  complete  the  confasion, 
a  fresh  invasion  of  barbarians  from 
the  north  is  poured  over  France  and 
England  —  Danes,  Scandinavians,  or 
Norsemen  as  they  are  now  often  called. 
This  island  of  Great  BriUin  felt  the 
full  force  of  the  invasion. 

"  For  many  years  before  this  a  pirate's 
boat  or  two  from  the  north  would  run 
upon  the  sand,  and  send  the  crews  to 
bum  and  rob  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Berwick  or  Northumberland.  Pirates 
we  superciliously  pall  them,  but  that  is 
from  a  misconception  of  thoir  point  of 
honour.  They  were  gentlemen,  perhaps^ 
*  of  small  estate '  in  some  outlying  district 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  but  endowed 
with  stout  arms  and  a  great  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves — If  the  distinctioa 
ooi2d  be  accompanied  with  an  increaae 
of  their  worldly  gooda  They  considered 
the  sea  tUoir  own.  Thoy  were  also  per- 
sons of  a  strong  religious  turn,  and 
united  the  spirit  of  the  migsionary  to 
the  courage  of  the  warrior  and  the  aviJ- 
ity  of  the  conqueror.  Odin  was  still 
their  god,  tho  doors  of  the  Walhalb 
were  still  open  to  them  after  death,  and 
the  skulls  of  theu:  enemies  were  foaniiog 
with  intoxicating  mead.  The  English 
were  renegades  from  the  true  fiuth,  a 
set  of  drivelling  wretches  who  believed 
in  a  heaven  where  there  was  no  beer, 
and  worshipped  a  god  who  bade  them 
pray  for  their  enemies  and  bless  the 
very  people  ly ho  used  Uiem  ill*' 

We  must  not  class  the  oext  in- 
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vaders  who  took  iMMBesBicm  of  oar 

Island — ^the  Normans — amongst  bar- 
bariaoSi  sinoe  they  came  to  ns  after 
they  had  been  somewhat  ciyilised 
ud  Christianised  in  France.  General 
report  gires  them  credit  for  being 
somewhat  more  civilised  than  the 
Saxons  whom  they  conqaered.  Bat 
if  we  read  the  pages  of  the  iodas- 
trious  Lappenberg,  we  shall  not  rise 
from  bis  History  of  our  Norman 
Kings  with  any  great  respect  for  the 
eivilisation  of  we  Normans.  The 
gold  oup,  the  salt  of  armour,  the 
robe  of  state^  thej^  knew  how  to  par« 
loin  and  appropriate ;  they  set  others 
to  baild  for  them ;  whether  we  are 
absolately  indebted  to  them  for  any- 
thing tint  really  adranoes  the  ciyil- 
iflatioD  of  a  country,  seems  doabtfal. 
Their  only  art  of  government  was  to 
oooqoer  and  sabdoe,  and  keep  as 
mach  power  as  possible  in  one  single 
band.  There  is  a  period  in  the  life 
of  nations,  when  the  establishment 
of  this  harsh  dominion  is  very  ser- 
liceable.  In  this  light  the  Norman 
oooqnest  may  have  been  beneficial, 
tending  to  unite  the  people  into  one 
strong  nation.  So  far  as  personal 
inflaence  was  concerned,  we  were  in* 
debted  only  to  sach  men  as  Anselm 
and  Lanfranc,  Italians  by  birth,  bat 
who  may  be  called  Norman  bishops. 
"Anselm,*'  says  Lappenberg,  "was 
one  of  those  heroes  of  love  and  hami- 
lity  which  Christianity  has  produced 
in  every  age."  Lanfranc  reminds  us  of 
his  socoeasor  in  a  sabseqaent  cen- 
tury, Granmer;  honest  and  good  in 
the  main,  but  having  something  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Both 
Anselm  and  Lanfranc  were  amongst 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  respeo- 
tive  ages.  For  the  Norman  kings, 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  virtue 
hot  bravery,  and  an  occasional  gene- 
rosity in  giving  with  one  hand  what 
they  pillaged  with  the  other.  Bich- 
ard  I.,  ihe  most  popular  of  the  series, 
was,  as  Sismondi  tersely  says,  **  a  bad 
Bon,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  brother, 
and  a  bad  king;'*  but  bo  was  the 
bravest  of  knights,  and  his  oomiMin- 
ioDS  in  arms  loved  him  with  a  kind 
of  idolatry.  Mr.  White  does  not 
spare  any  of  them. 

"They  were  sensual,  cruel,  and  un- 
principled to  a  degree  unusaal  even  in 
(ho6«  ages  of  rude  manneis  and  unde- 


veloped conscience.  Their  personal  ap- 
pearance itself  was  an  index  of  the 
UDgovemable  passions  within.  Fa^ 
broad  -  shouldered,'  low  -  statured,  red- 
haired,  loud-voiced,  they  were  fi-igbtful 
to  look  upon,  even  in  their  csdmest 
moods;  but  when  the  CJonqueror  storm- 
ed, no  feeling  of  ruth  or  reverence 
stood  in  his  way.  When  he  was  re- 
fused the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Boulogne,  he  forced  his  way  intone 
chamber  of  tho  Ckiuntess,  seized  her  by 
the  hair  of  her  head,  dragged  her  round 
tho  room,  and  stamped  on  her  with  liis 
foot;  Robort,  bis  son,  was  of  the  same 
uninviting  exterior;  William  Rufus 
was  little  and  veiy  stout  [no  great  harm 
in  that];  Henry  the  Second  was  glut- 
tonous and  debauched;  Richard  the 
Lionheart  was  cruel  as  the  animal  that 
gave  him  name;  and  John  was  the 
most  debased  and  contemptiblo  of  man* 
kind."--P.  277. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  gene- 
rally fixed  upon  as  that  in  which 
Christendom  sank  to  its  most  piti« 
able  state,  when  the  light  of  know* 
ledge  was  almost  extinct — ^the  dark* 
est  amongst  the  dark  ages.  Something 
was  added  to  its  gloom,  and  some- 
thing to  its  debasement,  by  a  belief 
which  prevailed  towards  the  close 
of  the  oentary,  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand,  and  the  race 
of  man  speedily  to  be  destroyed. 
The  one  thousand  years  had  elapsed. 
A  few  texts  most  unskilfully  applied, 
the  roundness  of  the  number,  and 
thd  calamities  of  the  period,  were  a 
sufficient  foundation  ror  the  bdief 
that  the  world  would  soon  be  do* 
stroyed.  A  similar  belief  has  risen 
in  later  times  less  ezcosably. 

The  thousand  years  pa^ed,  and  in 
the  next  century  some  dawnings  of 
improvement  are  perceived.  But, 
in  reality,  such  was  the  complex 
nature  of  European  society,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  period 
in  which  corruption  is  not  going  on 
in  one  part,  and  resuscitation  in 
another.  And  as  the  centuries  ad- 
vance, this  complication  becomes 
more  discernible ;  for  the  elements  of 
the  old  Boman  civilisation,  its  juris* 
prudence  and  its  literature,  emerge 
from  the  ruins  in  which  they  had 
been  barled.  The  Qreek  fathen, 
too,  are  again  studied.  In  this  cen* 
toiy,  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Irish 
monastery,  John  Scotos  Erigena  it 
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rivalliog  Origen  bim^elf  in  the  Bub-  triamph  of  tbe  falae  veligioo  over 
tletv  of  bid  BpecalatioDS.  He  is  re-  the  true,  for  tbe  priesthood  of  the 
viviog  the  doctrines  of  Philo  and  Greeic  Charcb,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
of  tbe  Neo-PlatODistBi  and,  so  far  as  fall  of  Constantinople,  had  not  oolj 
extracts  from  bis  works  enable  as  departed  from  tbe  simplicity  of  the 
^  to  jadge,  be  sarpasses  these  later  Gospel  in  the  doctrines  they  taught, 
Greeks  in  logical  distinctness.  We  bat  their  lives  were  still  less  Chris- 
note,  in  (tassing,  that  the  greater  tian  than  tbeir  faith.  There  wts 
^gbts  of  Greece  —  Plato  and  Aria-  more  tme  reliffion,  there  was  more 
tot)e-*are,  curiously  enoagh,  bronght  of  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  in 
back  to  ns  in  the  first  instance  by  an  Omar  or  an  Aboa  Beker  riding 
Arabian  scholars.  They  were  studied  on  his  camel  with  his  bag  of  dates 
in  BHgdad  and  Cordova  before  they  for  all  his  provender,  and  his  heart 
found  their  way  to  Paris  or  Sala-  wholly  devoted  to  what  he  deemed 
manca.  his  dutv  to  God  and  the  service  of 

And  this  reminds  os  of  the  great  mankind,    than     in     the     loxarioos 

movement  from  without  —  new  na»  priesthood  and  the  idle  and  qaarrel- 

tions  and  a  new  religion  driven  upon  some  people  of  the  city  of  OooPtaih 

Cbriateudom  —  which  seems  at  first  tinople.     The   Christians  fell   before 

to  threaten  tbe  civilisation  of  Eorope,  tbe  Moslems,  because  they  had  oeamd 

but  which  ends  by  urging  it  forward  to  be  Christians  in  everything  hot 

by  a  fresh  impulse.     It  was  in  the  name.     Such  literature  as  the  capital 

seventh  century,  when —  of  the  Greek  Empire  still  possessed 

« Looking  forth  already  beyond  the  ^M  not  altogether  lost,  for  the  re- 
narrow  precincts  of  his  power,  Mo-  fugees  carried  it  with  them  into 
hammed  saw  in  the  distance,  across  the  Europe.  The  seed  was  shaken  over 
desert,  the   proud    empires   of  Persia  a  better  soil. 

and  Constantinople.    To  both  he  wrote       If  the  story  is  true  of  tbe  destni& 

letters  demanding  their  allegiance,  as  tion  of  tbe  library  at  Alexandria,  the 

God's  prophet,    and  threatening    ven-  successors  of  the  Caliph  Omar  made 

geance  if  they  disobeyed.    Choeroes  the  ^^^^^  compensation  to  Europe  in  the 

Pennan  tore  the  letter  to  pieces     *Eyen  ^^^^^  ^    ^^  .^   ^^^  prSjcutioo 

so,'  said   Mohammed,  *  shall   his  kmg-  ^^  ^^{'l^^^  ^'j  ,*k;i^w^«K«      -nr^  »;ii 

,  dombetom.'    Heraclius  the  Greek  w£  ?! ''TT?r..?^fn    !^^ 

more  respectful.    He  placed  the  missive  ^    ^^^^^^^V.^Wf  "^"^r  .A^^Tf' 

on  his  pillow,  and  very  naturally  feU  ^^  bismondii  s  History  of  th€  LtU- 

asleep,  and  thought  of  it  no  more.    But  ratutt  of  the  South  of  Europe,  which, 

his  descendants  were  not  long  of  having  '^bile  it  records  the  achievements  of 

their  pillows  not  quite  so  provocative  of  the  Saracen,  and  the  obligations  of 

repose.    The  city  of  Medina  grew  too  EoropHB,  suggests  also  other  topics  of 

small  to  hold  the  Prophet's  followers,  reflection. 

and   they  went  forth  conquering  and       After  relating  what  the  Arabs  or 

to  conquer.    There  were   Abou  £eker  other  Mussulmans  had   accomplished 

the  Wise,  and  Omar  the  Paithftil,  and  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  history, 

Khaled  the  Brave,  and  AU  the  Sword  j^    poetry,  in    every  department  of 

of  God.    Mecca  fell  before  them,  and  literature,  and  reminding  us  that  we 

STctSs^aTx^phet  who^^^^^^  P-^^^^^  T  !?  "^"^  "^  "^"^ 

rrLSfuUnterp^o^^^^^  The  reU.  ^„fhprt'^    ht'^n'^JE^rSf^^ 

gion    he    pre*ached  was  comparatively  niimbers,   &a,  he    proceeds  thus  :- 

frue.    He  destroyed  the   idolTof  the  "Such  was  the  brilliant  light  which 

land,  inculcated  soberness,  chastity,  cha-  literature  and  science  displayed  from 

\  rity,  and,  by  some  faint  transmission  of  the  ninth  to  tbe  fourteenth  oentury 

the  precepts  of  the   Bible,  inculcated  of  our  era,  in    thoee  vast  countries 

brotherly  love  and  forgiveness  of  wrong,  which  had    been    submitted    to  tbe 

,         .  But  tbe  Sword  was  tbe  true  Gospel  yoke    of    Islamism.      Many    melan- 

Ita  light  was  spread  in  Syria,  and  all  choly  reflections   arise  when  we  eou- 

'  the  attorning  territories."  mt^rate  the  long  list  of  names  which, 

We  need  not  be  surprised  or  dis-  though  unknown  to  os,  were  then  so 

mayed  at  the  partial  triumph  of  the  illuetriouifi,  and  of  manuscripts  buried 

;  Orescent  over  the  Cross,    it  cannot  in   dusty    libraries,  which    have,  in 

I  in    CurnesB     be    described .  as    the  their  tim^  exercised  a  powerfbl  ia- 
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lioeDoe    OTer   tlie    hmnmn   intellect 
What  reoiain8  of  so  mach  ffloryt 
Tbe  boaodleas  regions  where  Islani- 
»m  reigned,  and  etill   eontinnee   to 
reign,  are  now  dead  to  the  interests 
of  sdenoft     The  rich   eonntriee  of 
Fes  and  Morocco,  iUngrrioos  for  fl?e 
eeotories  for   the   nomber  of  their 
academies,    their     universities,     and 
their  libraries,  are  now  only  deserts 
of  burning  sands,  which  tbe  hnman 
^rant  disputes  with    tbe   beast   of 
prey.    Tbe  smiling  and  fertile  shores 
of  Uanritaoia,  where  commerce,  arts, 
and  agricollnre  attained  their  high- 
est prosperity,  are  now  the  retreats 
of  eorsairs,  who  spread  horrf>r  over 
the  seas,  and  who  only  relax  from 
their  labonrs  in   sbamefal  debaach- 
eries,  nntil   the   plague   periodically 
eomes    to    select    its   victims   from 
amongst  them,  and  to  avenge  offend- 
ed hnnanlty.    Egypt  has  by  degrees 
been  swallowed   np    by   the   sands 
which   formerly    fertilised    it;   Syria 
and  Palestine  are  desolated  by  tbe 
wandering     Bedonins,    less    terrible 
still  than  the  Pasba  who  oppresses 
them*    Baffdad,    formerly   the    resi- 
deooe  of  Tnznry,  of  power,  and  of 
knowledge,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.    The 
celebrated  imiversities  of  Gnfia  and 
Bonora  are  extinct    Those  of  8a- 
marcaod  and  BaHrh  share  in  the  de- 
stnietion.    In   this   immense   extent 
of  territory,  twice  or  thrice  as  large 
as  Eorope,  nothing  is  (bund  but  ig- 
Domce,  slavery,  terror,  and    death. 
Few  men  are  capable  of  reading  tbe 
works  of  their  illustrious  ancestors; 
aod  of  the  few  who  could  compre- 
hend them,  none  are  able  to  procure 
them.    The  prodigious  literary  riches 
of  tbe  Arabians,  of  which  we  have 
C^en  only  a'  cursory  view,  no  longer 
exist  in  any  of  tiie  countries  where 
the  Arabians   and   the   Mussulmans 
ha?erule.    It  is  not  there  that  we 
most  seek  either  for  the  fame  of  their 
geat  men,    or   for    their   writings. 
What  have  been  preserved  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  in  the  con- 
veots  of  the  monks,  or  in  the  royal 
libraries  of  Europe.  And  yet  these  vast 
cawtrim   have   n»t   been    ecnqitered. 
It  is  not  tbe  stranger  who  bus  de- 
spoiled them  of  their  riches,  who  has 
aoniMlited  their  population,  and  de- 
•tro5fed  their   laws,    their   manners, 
«Bd  their  natural  spirit    The  poison 


was  their  own;  it  was  administered 
by  themselves,  and  the  result  has 
been  their  own  destruction. 

"Who  may  say  that  Europe  itself, 
whither  the  empire  of  letters  and 
science  has  been  transported,  which 
sheds  so  brilliant  a  light,  which 
forms  so  correct  a  Judgment  of  the 
past,  and  which  compares  so  well  the 
sncoessive  reigns  of  the  literature 
and  manners  of  antiquity,  shall  not, 
in  a  few  ages,  become  as  wild  and 
deserted  as  the  hills  of  Maaritania, 
the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  the  valleys 
of  Anatolia?  who  may  say  that  in 
some  new  land,  perhaps  in  those 
lofty  regions  whence  the  Orinoco 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  have 
their  source,  nntioos  with  other  mnn- 
ners,  other  languages,  other  thoogbts, 
and  other  religions,  shall  not  arise, 
once  more  to  renew  the  hnman  race, 
and  to  study  the  past  as  we  have 
studied  it, —  nations  who,  bearing 
with  astonishment  of  our  existeuce, 
that  our  knowledge  was  as  exten- 
sive as  their  own,  and  that  we.  like 
themselves,  placed  onr  trust  in  the 
stability  of  fame,  shall  pity  our  im- 
notent  efforts,  and  recHll  tb<;  names  of 
Newton,  of  Racine,  and  of  Ta^sts  as 
examples  of  the  vain  struggle  of  man 
to  snatch  that  immortality  of  n\orj 
which  fate  has  refused  to  bestow  ?*' 

A  melancholy  que^tion.  yet  one  to 
which  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
give  a  desponding  answer.  1'here  is 
one  art  these  Saracens  never  ui)der» 
stood,  that  of  civil  government 
Everywhere  the  religion  of  the  Mue* 
eulman  carries  with  it  a  theocratic 
despotism — if  such  an  exprefsion  is 
permissible.  Civil  government  never 
stands  on  its  own  HhsIs,  as  an  in- 
stitution to  be  created  at  each 
epoch  by  the  mundane  witdom  of 
the  times,  for  the  mumiane  itittrent 
of  the  whole  society.  The  Cuiiph 
was  priest  as  well  as  emperor,  and 
the  Koran  was  the  code  of  jurispru- 
dence. There  was  no  political  free- 
dom. Jnst  where  patriotism  ^hould 
have  displayed  itself,  a  religious  en- 
thur'iasra  or  a  religious  boudaKe  in* 
tervened.  It  was  a  relii^ious  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  day  of  victory  and  pr09- 
perity;  it  was  a  religious  de^pon- 
dency,  in  the  day  of  darkueSH  amt  of 
difficulty.  There*  can  be  no  stability 
where  tbe  mMe  people  do  not  lee),  a$ 
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a  people^  a  determiiiation  to  op- 
hold  the  Dational  prosperity.  If  Ara- 
bian scholars  studied,  in  these  oor 
dark  centuries,  morals  and  politics 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  their  stud- 
ies were  purely  speculative;  they 
did  not»  and  could  not,  introduce 
amongst  the  people  any  lore  of  free- 
dom or  self-goyernmentb  Herein  lay 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  Europe, 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  power 
and  teaching  oT  the  great  Ohristian 
priesthood,  there  was  the  Gothic  or 
German  love  of  independence,  there 
were  the  political  traditions  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  there  was 
the  lingering  authority  of  the  civil  or 
municipal  law.  We  had  a  Pope,  but 
DO  Caliph,  or  he  was  Caliph  only  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  Religion  did  not 
bind  down  the  people  to  any  one 
form  of  government,  and  it  left  an 
independent  influence  to  law  and 
Pitlitics.  Contrast  at  this  period  the 
half  savsffe  feudal  baron,  caring  only 
for  battle  and  the  chase,  with  the 
polite  aristocracy^ of  Bagdad  and 
Cordova,  and  our  northern  noble 
does  not  present  to  us  a  very  hope- 
ful aspect  But  the  independence  of 
this  man,  who  would  live  and  rule  in 
his  own  castle,  was  saving  us  from 
the  fate  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova. 

The  eleventh  century  brings  upon 
the  field  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry ; 
and  here  we  cannot  help  remarking 
00  the  effect  which  poetry,  or  mere 
works  of  imagination,  may  have  on 
the  real  manners  of  an  age.  In 
chivalry  we  have  an  instance  how  a 
quite  ideal  picture  of  manners  may 
be  imitated  to  some  degree,  and  thus 
the  fictitious  history  of  a  i)a3t  time 
produce  a  real  history,  bearing  some 
laiot  resemblance  to  it.  Sismondi  has 
observed,  that  the  more  we  look  into 
this  matter  the  more  clearly  shall 
we  perceive  that  the  system  of  chiv- 
alry is  an  invention  almost  entirely 
poetical.  ''It  is  always  represented,*' 
he  shrewdly'  observes,  '^as  distant 
from  us  both  in  time  and  place ;  and 
whilst  the  contemporary  historian 
gives  us  a  clear,  detailed,  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  vices  of  the  court 
and  the  great,  of  the  ferocity  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  ser- 
TiliUr  of  the  people,  we  are  astonished 
to  find  the  poets,  after  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  adorning  tlie  very  same  ages 


with  the  most  splendid  fictions  of 
grace,  virtue,  and  loyalty."  The  Ro- 
mance writers  of  the  twdfth  century 
placed  the  age  of  chivalry  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  This  very  age  of  the 
twelfth  century  was  pointed  to  with 
envy  by  Francis  I.  Times  nearer 
our  own  have  thought  that  chivalry 
flourished  in  the  persons  of  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  Bayard.  But  though,  if  we 
examine  any  of  these  periods,  we 
shall  certainly  not  find  the  id^  of 
chivalry,  we  shall  find  in  some  of 
them  an  influence  of  this  ideal  on 
the  manners  of  the  age.  When 
our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  treated 
his  royal  prisoner  with  ostentatious 
respect  and  deference,  be  was  pro- 
bablv  translating  fiction,  as  well  as  be 
could,  into  reality.  Amongst  the 
multitude  of  powers,  lay  and  spirit- 
ual, that  are  seen  in  action  throuffh- 
out  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages, let 
the  poet  too  have  his  place. 

We  pass  over  the  terrible  fate  of 
the  Albigenses,  but  mention  the 
name,  because  the  name  alone  will 
suggest  that  movements  hostile  to 
the  Church  are  already  making  them- 
selves felt  Suph  hostile  movements 
call  to  mind  also  how  the  threatened 
Church  was  strengthened  by  the  new 
orders  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
Friara  The  monks  laboured  and 
prayed;  the  friars  preached.  Hie 
first  impulse  of  a  monk  was  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul;  the  firet 
impulse  of  a  friar  was  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  others.  How  corrup- 
tion entered  into  the  new  orders  we 
need  not  repeat;  but  at  their  first 
starting  all  is  pure  and  noble,  and 
they  represent  the  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  so  far  as  it  is  allied  with 
the  Church.  They  start  nobly;  for 
if  they  throw  themselves  on  volun- 
tary contributions  for  their  support, 
they  begin  by  rendering  services; 
they  preach,  they  leach,  they  confess, 
they  guide.  It  is  a  fair  and  open 
adoption  of  the  voihnUiry  prinevpk. 
Their  services  were  great;  the  aims 
they  collected  very  modest  in  amount 
Afterwards  the  bilging -box  went 
round  with  ffreat  pertinacity,  and  the 
services  rendered  became  fewer  and 
of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  The  vow  of 
poverty  is  evaded;  the  gift  which 
was  at  first  received  in  humility  is 
now  demanded  from  the  layman  as 
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hiB  fint  of  duties.  The  preaehioff  of 
the  friars,  which  was  in  aa\raDce  of  the 
regular  clergy,  grows  to  be  iotolerant 
even  of  such  thought  and  learning  as 
arise  in  the  Church  itself.  It  is  well 
perhaps  that  the  friars  speedily  de- 
generate, and  lose  the  inflaence  their 
piety  gave  them,  for  they  are  labonr- 
iDg  to  repress  all  freedom  of  thought, 
all  inquiry,  all  science.  They  become 
tools  of  the  pope  to  collect  his  re- 
venue and  confirm  his  power.  They 
exdte  opposition  in  the  clergy  as  well 
a3  in  the  people,  and  this  opposition 
18  favouring  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 
Mr.  White»  at  the  commencement 
of  each  of  his  centuries,  gives  us  a  list 
of  the  principal  dramatis  persona.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  read  in  one  line  the  noble 
and  hope-inspiring  names  of  Dante, 
Petrarcn,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Frois- 
sart.  We  stop  at  the  last,  and  give 
the  reader  the  benefit  of  Mr.  White's 
description  of  the  Herodotus  of  the 
middle  ages. 

"Bat  more  important  than  the  poems 
of  Dante  and  Chaucer,  or  the  prose  of 
Boccaccio,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
new  fiterature  represented  by  Froissart. 
Hitherto  chronicles  had  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  the    record  of  such 
wandering  rumoura  as  reached  a  monas- 
tery, or  were  gathered  in  the  religious 
pilgrimages  of  holy  men.    But  at  this 
time  there  came  into  notice  the  most 
iDquiring,  enterprising,  picturesque  and 
entertainiog  chronicler  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared since  Herodotus  read  the  result 
of  his  personal  travels  and  sagacious  in- 
qnlries  to  the  assembled  multitudes  of 
Greece.    John  Froissart,  called  by  the 
eoartesy  of  the  time  Sir  John,  in  honour 
of  his  being  priest  and  chaplain,  devoted 
a  long  life  to  the  collection  of  the  fUUest 
and  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  all  the 
events  and  personages  characteristic  of 
his  time.    From  1326,  when  his  labours 
oommenoe,  to  1400  when  his  active  pen 
stood  still,  nothing  happened  in  any  part 
of  Europe  that  the  Paul  Pry  of  the 
period  did  not  rush  off  to  verify  on  the 
spot.    If  he  heard  of  an  assemblage  of 
knights  going  on  at  the  extremities  of 
France,  or  in  the  centre  of  Germany ; 
of  a  tournament  at  Bordeaux,  a  court 
gtUa  in  Scotland,  or  a  marriage  festival 
at  Milan,  his  travels  began — whether  in 
the  humble  guise  of  a  solitary  horse- 
man, with  his  portmanteau  behind  his 
saddle,  and  a  single  greyhound  at  his 
heels,  as  he  -jogged  wearily  across  the 
Border,  till  he  finally  arrived  in  Edln- 
vpu  Lxxxrv. 


burgh ;  or  in  his  grander  style  of  equip- 
ment, gallant  steed,  with  hackney  led 
beside  him,  and  four  dogs  of  high  race, 
gambolling  round  his  horse  as  he  made 
his  dignified  journey  fi'om  Ferrara  to 
Rome.  Wherever  life  was  to  be  seen 
and  painted,  the  indefatigable  Froissart 
was  to  be  found.  Whatever  he  had 
gathered  up  on  former  expeditions,  what- 
ever he  learned  in  his  present  tour, 
down  it  went  in  his  own  exquisite  lan- 
guage, with  his  own  poetical  impres- 
sion of  the  pomps  and  pageantries  he  be- 
held ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney he  reached  the  court  of  prince  or 
potentate,  no^  higher  treat  could  be 
offered  to  tho  'noble  lords  and  ladies 
bright*  than  to  form  a  glittering  circle 
round  the  enchanting  chronicler,  and 
listen  to  what  he  had  written.  From 
palace  to  palace,  from  castle  to  castle, 
the  unwearied  *  picker -up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles*  (which,  however,  were 
neither  trifles  nor  unconsidered,  when 
their  true  value  became  known),  pur* 
sued  his  happy  way,  certain  of  a  firiesdly 
reception  when  he  arrived,  and  cer- 
tain of  not  losing  his  time  by  negli- 
gence or  blindness  on  the  road.  If  he 
overtakes  a  stately  cavalier,  attended  by 
squires  and  men-at-arms,  he  enters  into 
conversation,  drawing  out  the  experi- 
ences of  tho  venerable  warrior  by  relat- 
ing to  him  all  he  knew  of  things  and 
persons  in  which  he  took  an  interest 
And  when  they  put  up  at  some  hoa- 
teiry  on  the  road,  and  while  the  gallant 
knight  was  sound  asleep  on  his  straws- 
stuffed  couch,  and  his  followers  were 
wallowmg  amid  the  rushes  on  the  par^ 
lour  floor,  Froissart  was  busy  with  pen 
and  note-book,  scoring  down  all  the  old 
gentleman  had  told  him,  all  the  fighta 
he  had  been  present  at,  and  the  secret 
history  (if  any)  of  the  councUs  of  priests 
and  kings.  In  this  way  knights  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  became  known, 
to  each  other.  The  same  voice  which 
described  to  Douglas  at  Dalkeith  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sounded 
the  praises  of  Douglas  in  the  ears  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Bordeaux."— P.  336. 

A  native  literature,  we  see,  is  rising 
into  existence;  kingly  power  is  ob- 
taining its  predominance  over  feudal 
license,  and  the  mercantile  and  mann^ 
facturing  city  is  displaying  its  wealth 
and  establishing  its  municipal  rights. 
The  Church  may  still  receive  a  fealty 
from  all  parties,  but  it  cannot  have 
the  same  pre^mment  sway  that  it 
formerly  possessed.  There  are  those 
who  will  dispute  its  power,  and  ques- 
tion  its, creed.     Kings  make  their 
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treaties  with  tbe  pope  as  with  any 
other  foreign  potentate ;  and  if  the 
head  of  the  Charch  withstands  one 
monarch,  it  is  because  he  has  another 
for  his  ally. 

And  now  let  ns  open  Mr.  White's 
book  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry.  The  list  of  dra- 
matU  personcB  is  alone  sufficient  to 
call  up  a  host  of  reflections.  With 
such  monarchs  as  Charles  V.,  Fran- 
cis L,  and  Henry  VIII,,  we  are  now 
more  familiar  than  we  are  with 
contemporary  sovereigns.  They  all 
start  upon  their  reigns  as  zealous 
orthodox  champions  of  the  Churchy 
but  impatient  of  any  restraint  Tbe 
wealthy  hierarchy  which  each  finds 
in  his  own  dominions  he  is  most  soli- 
citous to  uphold,  but  he  must  be 
permitted  in  part  to  govern  it,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  governed  by  it. 
The  people  are,  in  the  main,  attach- 
ed both  to  their  sovereigns  and  to 
the  Church ;  but  the  wealth  and  lux- 
ury amongst  the  higher  orders  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  well-endow- 
ed abbejs,  have  created  a  scandal 
amongst  the  populace ;  whilst  a  more 
serious  and  enlightened  class  of  men 
venture  to  upbraid  the  whole  Church, 
as  persisting  to  maintain  many  super- 
stitions which  are  no  longer  worthy 
of  the  age.  Let  us  now  attempt  to 
estimate  that  great  movement  called 
the  Reformation. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  noticeable, 
and  proves  how  general  were  the 
causes  which  brought  about  this  move- 
ment, that  tbe  Keformation  breaks 
out  spontaneously  about  the  same 
time  in  Germany,  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. In  Grermany,  Luther  —  in 
Switzerland,  Zuinglius  —  in  France, 
Lefevre  and  Farel  are  found  preach- 
ing much  the  same  doctrines,  and 
Suite  independently  of  each  other. 
rAubign6  gives  the  precedence,  in 
point  of  time,  to  his  own  countrymen. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Zuin- 
elins  taught  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Be- 
fOrmed  Faith  before  he  had  heard 
anything  of  Luther's  proceedings. 
The  simple  fact  was,  that  men  had 
begun  to  read  the  Bible,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament  would 
awaken  everywhere  in  minds  of  a 
certain  susceptibility,  the  same  long- 
ing after  a  pure  spiritual  reUgion. 

Looking  abroad  at  the  Reformation 


as  a  great  pppalar  movemeDt,  ve 
are  soon  made  aware  that  this  long- 
ing after  a  pure  spiritual  religion, 
in  which  the  soul  at  once,  without 
any  priestly  intermediator,  commnoes 
with  God  or  Christ,  was  not  the  only 
motive ;  the  populace  in  general  wu 
led  to  take  part  against  the  estab- 
lished Church  by  the  manifest  hypo- 
crisy and  scandalous  lives  of  many  of 
the  priesthood.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  or  the  course  of  Bab- 
sequent  events  cannot  be  understood. 

Surprise  is  open  expressed  that 
the  Reformation,  after  extending 
through  a  certain  portion  of  Europe, 
oeased  to  make  further  conquests, 
and  was  even  driven  back  from  ter- 
ritories of  which  it  had  taken  pos- 
session. It  was  driven  back  because 
the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church 
had  reformed  their  own  manners ;  it 
was  driven  back  by  the  revived 
Christian  zeal  of  pious  popes,  and  by 
tbe  more  enlightened  and  earnest 
preaching  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  other 
Koman  ecclesiastics.  That  the  Be* 
formation  was  never  able  to  extend 
beyond  certain  barriers,  admits,  if  we 
look  a  little  olosely  into  the  &ct8, 
of  a  very  easy  solution. 

For  in  no  case  whatever  was  the 
reformatory  movement  amongst  the 
people  80  general  and  so  zealous,  that 
it  could  make  its  way  where  the 
Church  was  supported  by  a  strong 
civil  government.  In  Saxony  tbe 
Government  went  over  to  the  Refor- 
mation. So  it  did  in  England.  E^en 
in  Saxony  itself,  and  in  other  states 
of  Germany  in  which  it  triumphed, 
the  Reformation  would  have  been 
controlled  and  repre^ed  if  the  Impe- 
rial Government  had  been  stronger. 
Happily,  neither  in  the  Diet  nor  in  the 
Emperor  did  there  exist  that  power 
which  could  unite  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many against  this  new  spiritual  in- 
surrection. In  Scotland  it  made  its 
way  under  a  recency,  or  under  a 
queen  more  fitted  to  be  the  orna- 
ment of  a  luxurious  court  than 
the  controller  of  a  turbulent  aris- 
tocracy. In  Switzerland  it  encoun- 
tered a  democracy,  and  therefore 
might  have  expected  an  easy  triumph ; 
but  in  Switzerland,  as  soon  as  the 
Catholic  cantons  had  idlied  them- 
selves in  a  fresh  bond  of  union  from 
which  the  Protestant   cantons  were 
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ezdaded,  war  breaks  out  between 
the  two  parties,  the  ReformatioQ 
makes  qo  farther  conqaest.  The 
several  cantons  take  np  a  hostile 
position  to  each  other ;  and  this  is 
seen  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the 
^wth  of  the  new  chnrch. 

Some  speculative  men  have  fancied 
that    the    Beformation    could   only 
extend  amongst  the  Teutonic   race, 
and  that  it  was  averse  to  the  nature  of 
the    Celt     Lord  Macaulay,  who  is 
by  no  means  a  speculative  man,  but 
diatbguished   by  his  practical  saga- 
city, gives  some  countenance  to  this 
idea.    He  notices  especially,  that  the 
cantons    in    Switzerland  where   the 
German  language  is  spoken,  are  those 
only  in  wmch  the  Beformation  had 
triamphed.    As  the  Beformation  had 
originated  in  Zurich,  it  was  likely  in 
the  first  instance  to  spread  amount 
kindred  cantons.    And  the  war  which 
broke   out  between  Zurich  and  the 
Catholic  cantons  was  Bure  to  check 
in  thehtter  any  tenden^  to  accept 
its  new    doctnnes.      "The    league 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Union" — we  are  quoting  from 
D'Aubigne  —  **  oontainecl  an  article 
providing    that    their  confederation 
shoald  from  time  to  time  be  renewed. 
Soch  a  renewal  the  seven  cantons  of 
Laceme,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden, 
Zog,  Friboui^,  and  Soleure,  resolved 
flhoold   take  place,  but  they  deter- 
mined that    the   cantons  of  Zurich 
and  Basle,   and    the   towns   of  St 
Gallen  and  Mulhausen,  should  have 
DO  part  in  the  renewal  of  the  alii- 
aoce."    The  federal   government  in 
tact,  arrayed  itself  thus  early  against 
the  Beformation.     Geneva   at   this 
time  was  not  numbered  amongst  the 
caotons  of  Switzerland,  but  was  only 
an  ally. 

That  the  distinction  of  race  can 
kave  very  little  to  do  with  the 
boQDdaries  of  the  Beformation,  is 
proved  by  this — that  in  no  country 
were  the  reformed  doctrines'  received 
more  zealously  than  in  France.  This 
may  not  be  a  familiar  truth  to  many, 
bat  a  perusal  of  the  history  will 
confirm  the  assertion.  But  they 
eocoontered  here  a  resistance  such 
as  in  no  country  have  they  ever 
been,  able  to  overcome.  During  a 
tarbalent  and  unsettled  period,  the 
Reformation  did  make  way ;  bat  when 


the  kbgly  power  is  again  strong,  and 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  il 
is  seen  directly  that  it  must  succumb. 
It  must  succumb,  or  France  must  ba 
disremonbered. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  to  ad* 
mit  that  a  Celtic,  population  may  not 
be  as  good  Protestants  as  a  Tentonic» 
we  may  observe  .a  noticeable  difo* 
ence  in  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
doctrines  were  embraced  in   Franca 
and  in  Qermany.     The  Frenchman 
had  no  sooner  received  his  new  light, 
than  he  was  for   converting  —  and 
that  by  all  means  in  his  power— the 
rest  of  hbcountrvmen;  he  was  im- 
patient of  what  he  caJled  idolatry, 
and  the  moment  he  had  deserted  ^ 
Yirg[in  liary,  he  was  for  throwing 
her  image  into  the  river  in  spite  <3 
the  adoration  of  all  her  remaining 
votaries.    Farel  meets  upon  a  bridge 
a  procession  ^*  which  was  advancing, 
repeating   prayers  to    St  Anthony, 
and  having  at  its  head  two  priests 
with  an  image  of  that  saint;  Farel 
seizes  the  holy  hermit  out   of  the 
arms  of  the  priests,  and  throws  it 
from    the    bridge    into    the    river. 
*  Poor  idolaters  I '  he  exclaims  to  the 
people,    'will  yon   never   leave   off 
your  idolatry?'    Priests  and   people 
stood  still  in  amazement    A  religious 
dread  seemed  to  arrest  the  multitude. 
But  the  torpor  soon  ceased.    *Tha 
image  is  drowning  V  exclaims  one  of 
the  crowd,  and  to  the  silence  succeed 
transports  and  cries  of  fury.     But 
Farel,  we  know  not  how,  escaped  their 
rage.**    D  Aubign6  gives  several  such 
anecdotes.    No  sooner   had    an   as* 
sembly  of  French  Protestants  been 
gathered  together,  than    they  b^n 
to    manifest  an  intolerance   against 
the- public  worship  and  public  proces- 
sions of  the  Catholics^    Contrast  this 
impatience,  this  impetuous  proeelyt- 
ism,  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Lutherans.     For  a  long  time  thev 
submitted  to  the  old  ritual,  though 
they  had  embraced  quite   incompa- 
tible   doctrina     "The  doctrine   had 
been  preached  for  four  years  in  Wit- 
temberg,  and  jet  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  went  on  as  usual."    ^  There 
was    a   new    doctrine,"  D'Aubign6 
continues,  '^  in  the  world,  but  it  had 
not  given  itself  a  new  body.    The 
language    of    the    priest    formed  a 
striking  contrast   with  the  proceed- 
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IngB  of  tbe  priest  He  was  beard 
thonderiDg  from  tbe  pulpit  against 
tbe  mafia  as  an  idolatrocis  worship, 
and  tfaeo  seen  descending  and  taking 
bis  place  before  the  altar,  to  cele- 
brate the  pompons  ceremony  with 
scrnpnions  exactness.  Everywhere  the 
newffospel  resounded  beside  the  ancient 
ritacQ."  Admirable  instance  of  Ten- 
tonic  forbearance !  Let  bat  the  man 
possess  his  own  soul  in  peace,  and 
what  ritual  or  other  proustieal  arrange- 
ments you  make  does  not  greatly  dis- 
tress him. 

Oar  Luther  himself,  but  for  one 
doctrine  which  had  become  tbe  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  man,  would  have 
been  persuaded  or  alarmed  into  an 
accommodation  with  the  Oharch  of 
Rome.  There  was  one  period  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  parties 
when,  by  mutual  concessions,  a  com- 
promise appeared  possible,  if  Luther 
could  have  but  relinquished  his  doc- 
trine of  **  justification  by  faith  alone." 
Writing  of  the  great  German  re- 
former, Mr.  White  savs :  '*  Hunger- 
ing after  better  things  than  the  works 
of  the  law — abstinence,  prayers,  re- 
petitions, scourgings,  and  ell  the  weari- 
some routine  of  mechanical  devotion 
— he  dashed  boldly  into  the  other  ex- 
treme^  and  preached  free  grace — grace 
without  merit,  the  great  doctrine 
which  is  called,  theologically,  *  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone'  "  This  other 
extreme  was  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
Reformation.  And  it  is  curious  to 
notice  that  a  doctrine,  on  which  Pro- 
testants are  now  divided,  was  pre- 
cisely the  doctrine  which  irrevocably 
separated  the  Reformed  churches,  in 
the  first  instapce,  from  the  great 
Oatholic  hierarchy.  80  far  as  the 
Reformation  depended  upon  Luther 
and  his  faithful  disciples,  it  was  the 
only  vital  point  on*  which  no  compro- 
mise was  possible.  The  doctrine  of 
transubetantiation^  which  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  a  later  period  seemed  the 
most  astounding  error  of  the  ancient 
Church,  was  maintained  to  the  last 
by  Luther.  Bome  slight  modifica- 
tion he  may  have  made,  which  is  in- 
dicated in  controversial  language  by 
the  substitution  of  the  term  eonsub- 
ttantiation  ;  but  if  Luther  could  have 
kept  his  disciples  upon  that  line  at 
which  he  himself  rested,  there  would 
have  been  no  incurable   schism  on 


this  head,  D'Anb!gn6  gives  os  a 
nlost  spirited  and  graphic  acooant  of 
the  conference  held  upon  this  subject 
before  the  Landgrave  at  Marboig, 
between  the  Swiss  reformer,  Zain- 
glius,  and  Martin  Lather.  Lather 
was  supported  by  Melancthon,  Zaio- 
blius  by  (Ecolampadius.  The  Land- 
grave sat  behind  a  table;  ''LqUkt 
taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  bent  over  tbe 
velvet  clotii  which  covered  it,  and 
steadily  wrote  four  words  in  large 
characters.  All  eyes  followed  tbe 
movement  of  his  hand,  and  soon 
they  read,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Mkoi. 
Luther  wished  to  have  this  dedara- 
tion  continually  before  him,  that  it 
might  strengthen  his  own  faith,  aod 
be  a  sign  to  his  adversaries."  Aod 
no  Catholic  could  have  adhered  more 
pertinaciously  to  the  literal  meaoiog 
of  his  text.  **  I  differ,  and  shall  al- 
ways differ,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Christ 
has  said,  This  is  my  body.  Let  them 
show  me  that  a  body  is  not  a  bodj. 
I  reject  reason,  common  sense,  caroal 
arguments,  and  mathematical  proolis. 
We  have  the  word  of  God.  This  if 
my  bodyj**  he  repeated,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  words  he  had  written  ; 
'*the  devil  himself  shall  not  drive 
me  from  that.  To  seek  to  ooderstaDd 
it,  is  to  fall  away  from  the  faith.'' 
Zuinglius  objected  that  Christ's  bodj 
had  ascended  into  heaven ;  and,  if  io 
heaven,  it  is  not  in  the  bread.  Lather 
replied,  "I  repeat  that  I  have  do- 
thmg  to  do  with  mathematical  proofs. 
I  will  not^  when  Christ's  body  is  in 
question,  hear  speak  of  a  particalar 

a'  je.  I  absolutely  will  not.  Christ's 
y  is  in  the  sacrament,  bat  it  is 
not  there  as  in  a  place."  Then,  no 
longer  content  with  pointing  bis 
finger  at  the  text  he  had  written,  be 
seized  the  velvet  cover,  tore  it  off  the 
table,  and  held  it  up  to  tbe  eyes  of 
Zuinglius  and  (Ecolampadius.  ^'Seel 
see  1"  he  said,  '*  this  is  our  text ;  joa 
have  not  yet  driven  us  from  it,  and  we 
care  for  no  other  proof." 

Happily  it  is  not  one  mind,  how- 
ever energetic,  that  can  arrest  or 
determine  a  movement  like  that  of 
the  Reformation.  It  ran  its  destined 
course.  And  now,  looking  round 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  m»J 
assuredly  congratulate  those  coun- 
tries in  which,  owmg  to  favourable 
circumstances,  the  doctrines  of  the 
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Beformed  Ghareli  were  able  freely  to 
develop  tfaemselveB.  There  is  do 
room  for  doubt  or  cavil  on  this  head. 
It  is  not  a  qaestioa  of  subtle  or  dis- 
putable tenets.  There  is  this  broad 
matter-of-fact  distinctioD  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism, — the 
one  is  the  religion  of  the  Book,  the 
other  of  the  Priest.  In  the  one, 
every  peasant  consults  his  Bible  as 
his  sacred  oracle;  in  the  other,  the 
Priest  is  his  sacred  oracle.  The  im- 
mense influence  this  most  have  on 
the  edocaUon  of  the  i^eople  starts  to 
view  at  once.  In  the  one,  a  grave 
responsibility  is  thrown  on  each 
man's  mind,  and  he  is  prompted  to 
reflect  seriously  and  studiously  on 
the  most  momentous  subjects  of 
human  thought;  in  the  other,  such 
studious  reflection  is  habitually  re- 
pressed. When  reflection  does  come, 
as  at  times  it  certainl^r  will,  it  takes 
the  form  of  sudden,  impetuous,  ex- 
treme opinion.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  the  Reformed  doc- 
trioes  had  been  allowed  by  the  civil 
power  to  spread  generally  over 
France,  the  )>olitical  revolutions  of 
that  country  would  have  been  con- 
dacted  in  a  less  violent  manner,  with 
more  steadfast  aim,  and  to  a  far 
happier  result.  France  would  have 
been  spared  much  crime  and  much 
dbaster. 

Action  and  reaction   is  as  much 
a  social  as  it  is  a  mechanical  law. 
Knowledge  and  the  arts  —  whatever 
we  embrace  under  the  name  of  civ- 
ilisation—  led  to  the  Reformation; 
bat  the  Reformation  again— (this  re- 
flective and  studious  religion  of  the 
Sacred  Book,    to  which  man  is  to 
bring    his    understanding    and    his 
heart)  —  reacts    on   civilisatioo.     It 
fMintami    A     aeadfast     intdlectucU 
«n^gy,    whose  influence   is   felt   in 
every  department  of   human   enter- 
prise ;  even  in  trade  and  commerce, 
m  colonisation    and  war,  it  is   the 
I  steadfast  and  somewhat  pensive  Pro- 
testant that  ever   shows  the   most 
pmiitm    zeal    and   determination. 
We  will  not  harp  upon  the  right  of 
private  judgment ;  we  prefer  to  say 
that  if  you  remove  from  the  indivi- 
dual the  responsibility    of   thinking 
on  religion  —  a   responsibility  he  is 
0^0  too  willing  to  be  relieved  of 
uid  to  throw  npon  his  teacher— you 


abstract  from  the  intellectaal  and 
moral  life  of  noan  one  of  its  most 
important  elements. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  have 
received  the  Refbrmation,  none  has 
displayed  the  subtle,  constant  influ- 
ence it  has  on  the  national  character 
in  so  striking  a  manner  as  Great 
Britain.  The  national  characters  of 
the  English  and  of  the  Scotch  cannot 
be  said  to  be  eminently  peaceful,  and 
in  that  respect  it  may  be  said  they 
are  not  pre-eminently  Christian.  But 
what  marks  the  character  of  both 
people,  and  of  the  Scotch  in  particu- 
lar, is  that  steadfastness  of  purp|Ose 
which  comes  from  the  union  of  high 
physical  power  and  a  constant  habit 
of  reflection.  We  say  that  this  habit 
of  earnest  reflection  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  religion  of  the  Book, 
Each  father  of  the  family  who  opens 
his  Bible  and  reads  it  to  his  children 
is  a  priest  himself,  and  looks  from  the 
page  before  him  directly  up  to  God. 
Such  a  man  will  walk  sore- footed 
through  life,  whether  be  treads  the 
pavement  of  a  commercial  city,  or 
marches  under  the  heat  of  an  Indian 
sun  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  century  of 
Mr.  White's  agreeable  volume  dis- 
plays, as  he  says,  a  still  widening 
prospect,  new  nations  coming  into 
being,  and  the  old  extending  the 
sphere  of  their  activity.  "  The  cha- 
racteristic of  this  period  is  constant 
change  on  the  greatest  scale."  The 
United  States  rise  into  existence; 
Russia  and  Prussia  advance  upon 
the  arena;  England  creates  by  con- 
quest an  empire  in  India,  and  enters 
on  her  still  wiser  course  of  colonisa- 
tion in  Australia.  These  are  topics 
far  too  vast  for  us  here  to  touch 
upon.  Mr.  White  is  not  deficient  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  John 
Bullism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  following  passage,  with  which 
we  most  quit  his  agreeable  pa^es, 
suggests  something  for  exultation, 
and  something,  also,  for  grave  reflec- 
tion. We  are  not,  it  has  been  often 
said,  **  a  military  nation." 

"  Not  a  military  nation  !  How  this 
astoanding  propoeition  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  mot  in  battle  every 
single  nation,  and  tribe,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,    in    Europe^  Asia)    A&ica,  and 
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Amerioa,  and  have  beaten  them  all; 
[jow^  it  farther  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
tit>  cirilised  power  was  ever  engaged  in 
Buch  constant  ^d  multitudinous  wars, 
$0  that  there  was  no  month  or  week  in  the 
history  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  in 
wliiL-h  it  can  bo  said,  we  were  not  inter- 
changing shot  or  sabro-stroke,  somewhere 
or  othfer  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
bow,  farther  still,  the  statement  is  to  be 
Tpoonciled  with  the  feet,  perceptible  to 
&l]  mankind,  that  the  result  of  these  en- 
pgements  is  an  unexampled  growth  of 
mfltience  and  empire — ^the  acquisition  of 
kiogdoms  defended  by  millions  of  war- 
tIotb  in  Hindostan;  of  colonies  ten  times 
the  extend  of  the  conqueror's  realm, 
defended  by  Montcalm  and  the  armies 
of  France— we  must  leave  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  it :  the  truth  being, 
tlmt  the  British  people  is  not  only 
tl^o  most  military  nation  the  woild  has 
over  Been,  not  excepting  the  Roman,  but 
the  most  warlike.  It  is  impossible  to 
eay  when  these  pages  may  meet  the 
reader's  eye,  but  at  whatever  time  it  may 
bo,  lie  has  only  to  look  at  the  Times 
liewspaper  of  that  morning,  and  he  will 
Bee  that  either  in  the  East,  the 
West,  in  China,  or  the  Cape,  or  the 
PeT«ian  GuH  or  on  the  Indus,  or  the 
Inuwaddy,  tiie  meteor  flag  is  waved  in 
bloody  advance.  And  &is  seems  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  British  position. 
Bbo  is  so  ludicrously  small  upon  the 
tncp,  and  so  absorbed  in  speculation, 
so  podded  with  cotton,  and  so  sunk  in 
coal-pits,  that  it  is  only  constant  experi- 
ouce  of  her  prowess  that  keeps  the  world 
Aw&re  of  her  power.  The  other  great 
nations  can  repose  upon  their  size,  and 
their  armies  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  men.  Nobody  would  think 
ii^ttce  or  Russia  weak  because  tiiey  were 
Inactive.  But,  with  us,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent :  we  must  fight  or  fiOL"— P.  482. 

We  BiDcerely  hope  this  is  not  quite 
an  accurate  account  of  the  position 
of  England.  Indeed,  \he  whole  para- 
graph is  written  with  a  certain  aban- 
dmimetUf  a  certain  exuberance  of 
Rpirits,  that  warns  as  that  the  author 
dot^a  not  desire  to  be  understood  quite 
literally.  We  are  warlike  enough, 
though  the  statement  in  the  above 
extract  may  be  somewhat  exaggerat- 
^ ;  but  we  trust  we  are  not  in  that 


perilous  and  fKghtfal  poeition  that 
"we  must  fight  or  fall"  Foreign 
wars  are  not  neoessary  to  our  own 
security  as  an  independent  people. 

If  the  military  power  of  France 
greatly  exceeds  our  own,  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  is  not  lessened  by  send- 
ing the  largest  portion  of  onr  troops 
to  India.  But  we  mnst  bear  in  mind 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  we 
have  not  to  raise  a  force  to  encounter 
the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
troops  of  France;  we  have  only  to 
raise  a  force  equal  to  such  an  army 
as  France  can  transport  to  onr  shores. 
This,  notwithstanding  onr  smaller 
population,  we  can  efifect  We  could 
especially  keep  up  such  an  artillery, 
and  a  militia  so  well  practised  io 
the  rifle,  that  even  in  times  of  pro- 
found p^M^e  a  powerfnl  defensive  army 
might  soon  be  assembled.  Tiie  only 
real  danger  to  England  lies  in  that 
** ignorant  impatience  of  taxation" 
and  that  habitual  improvidence  which 
render  her  negligent  of  her  neoessary 
defences,  naval  and  military.  The 
people  will  rush  into  a  war  without 
counting  the  cost,  and  burden  them- 
selves with  millions  upon  millions  of 
debt ;  but  if  a  smgle  snip  rots  in  the 
harbour  without  having  received  a 
hostile  shot  in  her  hulk,  the  cry  is 
raised  that  it  was  built  for  no  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  money  ought  to 
have  been  saved.  A  reckless  extra- 
vagance alternates  with  a  wretched 
parsimony.  If  the  people  of  Eng- 
land could  but  learn  to*  spend  their 
thousands  systematically,  and  for  pro- 
spective ends,  they  might  save  the 
millions  they  occasionally  squander, 
and  rest  secure  within  uieir  ishind- 
home. 

We  mnst  now  close. Mr.  White's 
book.  We  have  run  through  it  ra- 
pidly and  with  pleasure,  Here  and 
there  it  has  seemed  to  as  that  a  Kttle 
more  sobriety  of  tone  or  manner 
woald  be  an  improvement  We  sug- 
gest that  an  index  to  the  volume 
would  be  a  useful  addition  ;  the  brief 
headings  of  each  division  are  not 
enough  to  facilitate  reference. 
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What  are  things  coming  to? 
Certain  artists  and  critics  seem 
tacitly  to  have  conspired  in  order 
to  defraud  our  national  art  of  her 
grandeur  and  dignity.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  our  empire  widens  in  ex- 
tent do  our  pictures  lessen  in  size  ; 
in  proportion  as  great  thoughts 
Btra^le  for  utterance,  do  our  artists 
plaj^  trivially  with  small  ones  ;  and 
while  we  compass  sea  and  traverse 
mountains  in  science  and  through 
commerce,  in  our  Art,  on  the  con- 
trary, week  after  week,  month  fol- 
lowing month,  the  painter  pitches 
his  camp-stool  on  a  reedy  heath  or  a 
sandy  rabbit-warren,  safficient  for 
his  ambition  if  he  immortalise  the 
rabbits  and  the  weeds.  Instead  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  storm,  the  gloom 
of  mountain,  the  infinity  of  space, 
the  spectator  must  botanise  among 
foreground  flowers,  watch  the  bee  as 
it  buzzes  over  marsh-mallows,  mar- 
vel at  the  plumage  of  the  linnet 
perched  upon  the  twig,  glance  at  the 
restless  weasel  as  it  treads  nimbly 
over  broken  stones,  or  shudder  at  the 
spotted  serpent  gliding  in  the  dewy 
grass.  Year  by  year  still  the  marvd 
grows;  not  so  much  that  the  un- 
tiring hand  is  unpalsied  by  fatigue, 
not  that  genius  can  so  stoop  to 
dradgery  ;  —  as  that  nature  herself 
still  holds  her  patience,  that  the  leaf 
of  spring  does  not  grow  yellow  in 
aotamn,  and  the  saipling  mature  into 
the  forest  oak,  ere  the  painter  has 
dotted  in  the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree, 
or  put  in,  with  conscientious  patience, 
the  indispensable  primrose-bud. 

Well  may  we  ask  what  are  things 
coming  to,  and  where  shall  we  stop? 
When  eager  crowds  gather  round  the 
pictore-marvd,  to  catch  but  a  glance 
at  the  emerald  ring  upon  the  finger, 
to  find  the  harebell  in  the  thick 
grass,  or  the  fungus  among  the  ferns, 
when  lady-worshippers  exclaim  ^*  How 
lovely !"  «  How  wonderful  I "  surely  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  artist 
sboold  stop  in  his  full  career  of  suo- 
oesB,  and  turn  into  self-reproach  the 
tomalt  of  applause.  Of  the  artist 
putlog  for  fame  from  the  gaping 
multitade  thitsting  for  marvel^  what 


better  can  we  anticipate  7  From  the 
critic,  however,  whose  office  is  to 
teach  bv  superior  wisdom,  and  guide 
with  calmer  discretion,  some  {)rote8t 
should  have  come.  Bat  when  critics 
acknowledge  Mr.  Buskin  as  their 
chief,  when  artists  themselves  have 
made  him  their  master,  when  pio- 
tures  are  expressly  painted  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  into  actual  prao- 
tioe  the  extravagance  of  his  cherished 
theories,  the  judge  himself  enters  as 
party  to  the  strife,  the  master  but 
dispenses  rewards  among  his  pupils, 
the  father  but  distributes  his  inher- 
itance among  his  offspring.  A  rich 
inheritance  most  surely.  The  gar- 
ment of  that  tinsel  eloquence,  bril- 
liant with  cerulean  blue,  spangled 
with  golden  stars,  is  cast  as  a  coat  of 
many  colours  among  bewildered  dis- 
ciples, who,  perhaps,  just  because 
they  cannot  follow  their  master's 
ambitious  flight  through  heaven,  the 
more  servilely  tread  in  his  timid 
and  faltering  steps  upon  the  earth, 
stumbling  over  foreground  stones, 
stooping  to  the  daisy  at  their  feet, 
but  hearing  not  the  thunder  which 
rends  the  heavens,  seeing  not  the 
glory  which  robes  the  mountain- 
heights. 

But  although  "London  Exhibi- 
tions "  have  for  some  years  past  suf- 
fered from  this  usurped  dictation,  we 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  great  artists 
who  constitute  the  true  glory  of  our 
English  school,  have  not  yet  bar- 
tered their  honour  to  this  noisy 
clamour.  In  writing  this  present 
summary,  in  recording  the  general 
results  of  a  season  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  we  again  repeat,  that  while  we 
must  call  down  exceptional  censure 
upon  certain  pretenders  who  seek  for 
fame  bv  the  eccentric  paths  which 
lead  only  to  noisy  notoriety,  we  can 
yet  for  the  most  part  applaud  the 
good  and  the  sterling  works  of  men 
who  have  grown  old,  or  at  least  have 
become  honoured,  in  the  service  of 
their  country's  Art  Some  great 
names,  we  regret  to  say,  are  this 
year  absent :  Mr.  Herbert  is,  we  be- 
lieve, engaged  upon  cartoons  for  a 
great    national  work    in   the    K""" 
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Houses  of  Parliament ;  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  probably  fiods  the  paiotiog 
of  pictures  incompatible  with  bis 
official  duties  in  the  service  of  Art ; 
and  lastly,  Mr.  Maclise  and  Mr.  Dyce 
swell  the  list  of  absentees  from 
the  muster-roll  of  their  fellow-acade- 
micians. To  these  shortcomings, 
which  Ve  deem  not  merely  cause  for 
regret,  but  somewhat  even  for  cen- 
sure, we  have  still  further  to  add 
the  defalcation  of  Mr.  Mtllais  and 
Mr.  Hunt,  from  whom  at  least  some 
startling  novel  sensation  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  pictures,  how- 
ever, of  Landseer,  Stanneld,  Roberts, 
Greswick,  Frith,  0*Keil,  and  Paton, 
with  others  which  will  fall  under 
more  detailed  mention,  still  gain 
for  the  Academy  its  accustomed  and 
crowded  popularity. 

The  two  Water-colour  Exhibitions 
may  be  pronounced,  we  think,  as 
this  year  worthy  of  their  deserved 
renown.  The  Old  Society,  which  is 
yet  markedly  pre-eminent,  still 
glories  in  wnrks  whose  annual  re- 
appearance has  long  constituted  an 
essential  feature  in  a  London  season. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lewis,  having 
transferred  his  labours  to  the  Aca- 
demy, no  longer  works  accustomed 
marvels  in  desert  encampments  and 
harem  revelations.  Bat  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Frederick  Tajlor,  still  true 
to  the  vocation  of  his  special  genius, 
is  graceful  and  graphic  in  Highland 
gillies,  and  Highland  hunts,  aiding 
with  the  persuasive  force  of  picto- 
rial enchantment  all  that  can  be 
urged  of  the  good  old  baronial  times, 
of  noble  peasantry  and  manly  sports. 
Mr.  David  Cox,  too,  is  still  grandly 
garrulous  —  wandering  incontinently 
among  mountain-masses,  losing  him- 
self in  mountain- mists ;  and  then 
through  splashing,  dashing,  washing, 
scrubbing,  and  other  anomalous  pro- 
cesses, at  length  bringing  out,  as  in 
his  '*  Snowdon,"  a  drawing  matchless 
for  its  mystery  and  inexplicable  for 
its  grandeur.  The  neutral  grey  of 
Mr.  Cox  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
autumn  gold  of  Mr.  Bran  white ;  and 
the  "*  Moel  Siabod  "  of  the  one  and 
the  "  Snowdon  "  of  the  other  are 
not  less  as  drawings  than  as  moun- 
tains, rivals  for  kingly  supremacy. 
These  two  great  works  are,  on  all 
points,   opposing   contrasts,  save   in 


the  one  common  attribute  of  gran- 
deur. Mr.  Hunt  still  gives  to  the 
bloomy  peach  and  the  blossoming 
whitethorn  the  solid  substance  of 
oils,  the  pure  brilliancy  of  waters,  and 
the  startling  reality  of  actual  nature. 
Mr.  Richardson  is  sunny  and  Ital- 
ian ;  Mr.  Greorge  Fripp,  bumble 
and  English  ;  Mr.  Carl  Haag,  scenic 
and  showy;  while  Mr.  Alfr^  Fripp 
is  detailed,  delicate,  and  sub^e.  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  his  *'  Cumberland  Tarn,** 
has  given  to  mountain  and  to  lake 
the  tranquil  refinement  and  poetry 
^hich  he  has  hitherto  thrown  over 
scenes  of  ocean ;  while  Mr.  Newton, 
still  more  markedly  in  his  noble 
drawing  of  **•  Ben  Nevis,*'  has  opened 
to  this  Old  Society  the  promise  of  a 
new  career.  Many  other  drawings 
merit  commendation,  but  we  shall 
be  saved  both  space  and  trouble  if 
our  readers  will  kindly  task  their 
memories  with  works  of  prior  Ex- 
hibitions, the  beauty  and  charm  of 
which  will  appropriately  serve  as 
fitting  praise  for  the  performance  not 
only  of  present  but  probably  of  future 
years. 

We  presume  that  the  Exhibitioo  of 
the  New  Water- Colour  Society  may 
likewise  be  pronounced  as  average. 
*rheir  President,  Mr.  Warren,  gives  us 
a  remarkably  elaborate  and  sumptu- 
ous drawing,  **  The  Song  of  the  Geor- 
gian Maiden,"  made  up  of  Eastern 
shawls  and  showy  accessories — a  pic- 
ture of  mere  decoration,  in  which, 
consequently,  the  faces  are  without 
character  or  expression,  having  no 
pretence  even  to  drawing.  Of  the 
same  order  of  merit  is  Mr.  Edward 
Corbould's  **  Miracle  Play,"  a  work 
which  for  any  mental  attributes  is 
wholly  incommensurate  with  its  mere 
manual  efforts  The  strength  of  this 
Exhibition  lies  in  the  able  though 
far  less  ambitious  drawings  of  ^aghe, 
Cook,  Bennett,  and  Rowbotham.  Mr. 
Rowbotham  is  the  Richardson  of 
this  Society.  He  takes  Italian  scen- 
ery in  its  poetry,  in  the  clearness  of 
its  sky,  in  the  blueness  of  its  tran- 
quil lakes,  in  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tant mountains,  all  treated  with  an 
eye  to  balanced  composition,  executed 
with  a  cleverness  of  hand,  and  en- 
nobled by  an  enthusiasm  suited  to 
great  Italian  subjects.  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  this  year  is  not  up  to  the  accus- 
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tomed  mark,  boasts  of  ezeelleocies 
the  TeiT  opposite.  If  Rowbotbam 
be  of  the  Kew  Society  tbe  Bicbard- 
f(m,  Mr.  BeDoett  serves  as  substitnte 
for  David  Cox.  Mr.  Cook,  by  bis 
drawings  from  tbe  coasts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  bas  of  late  years  won 
for  biinself  a  deserved  reputation. 
His  ''Kynance  Cove''  we  especially 
marked  for  its  soft  glowiog  barmooy 
of  sky,  sea,  xdiff,  and  sbore,  saffased 
by  the  golden  baze  of  a  pervading 
atmosphere.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Lewis 
Haghe,  wbose  drawings  will  long 
be  remembered  among  tbe  Man- 
chester Treasures,  is  ber^  in  Lon- 
don represented  by  less  ambitious, 
bat,  wiibin  tbeir  limits,  scarcely 
leas  able  works.  His  "  Drinking 
SoDg**  is  especially  characteristic  of 
his  accustomed  manuer:  tbe  ball  of 
the  olden  time,  witb  open  and  orna- 
mented chimneys ;  tbe  figures  of 
marked  character,  bigb  in  birth  and 
hearing;  the  ci^our  rich;  tbe  execu- 
tion and  detail,  carried  just  far  enough, 
sharp  and  effective. 

Of  remaining  Exhibitions  it  is 
scarcely  needful  that  we  should 
speak.  We  presume  that  tbe  public 
by  this  time  are  sufficiently  well 
aware  of  what  may  be  expected  at 
tbe  Suffolk  Street  After  the  heated 
crowds  of  tbe  Academy,  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  pass  into  the  cool  solitude, 
tbe  haunt  and  home  of  tbisr  "  Society 
of  British  Artists."  In  these  spa- 
cioQs  rooms,  for  an  entire  afternoon, 
we  surrendered  ourselves  to  pleasing 
mental  vacancy,  delighted  as  critics 
to  take  easy  retreat  in  the  conclusion 
that  of  one  Exhibition  at  least  the 
less  said  tbe  better.  However,  in  a 
collection  of  nearly  one  thousand  pic- 
tores,  extending  over  a  suite  of  live 
rooms,  it  might,  by  tbe  mere  doc> 
trine  of  chances,  be  predicted  that  at 
least  a  few  works  of  merit  would  by 
bappy  luck  intrude.  Accordingly, 
BQcb  a  percentage  may  be  found  by 
those  who  have  patience  for  their 
extrication.  The  figure-pictures  are 
almost,  without  exception,  coarse  and 
common — mere  models  thrown  in- 
to attitudes,  with  hackneyed  acces- 
sories long  stereotyped  in  tbe  trade 
of  picture-making.  In  landscapes, 
however,  the  vigorous  naturalism  of 


Syer  and  of  Pettitt,  and  the  grand 
range  of  nature  taken  into  tbe  large 
canvass  of  Boddiogton,  are  deserv- 
ing of  better  company.  Tbe  Port- 
land Gallery  must  rank  witb  tbe 
Suffolk  in  opening  a  roomy  refuge 
to  works  which  elsewhere  might  not 
find  tbe  appreciation  their  ai^tbora 
naturally  desire.  Tbe  large  familv 
of  the  Williamses,  with  Percy,  Boa- 
dington,  and  Gilbert  among  their 
lists,  and  tbe  somewhat  less  numer- 
ous ranks  of  the  Messrs.  Pettitt^  all 
with  more  or  less  of  telling  scenic 
effect,  furnish  tbe  walls  of  this  Port- 
land establishment  Lastly,  of  tbe 
gallery  of  female  artists  we  shall,  in 
gallantry,  say  nothing,  only  hoping 
that  in  future  years  dormant  female 
genius  may  more  worthily  assert  its 
claim  to  honourable  distinction. 

Let  us  now  discuss  more  in  detail 
tbe  present  aspect  and  tendencies  of 
our  English  school.  Mr.  Buskin,  it 
is  well  known,  has  sought  to  guide 
our  destinies.  He  bas  eiven  to 
the  world  bulky  and  multitudinous 
volumes,  with  thoughts  careering 
impetuously  over  many  thousand 
pages,  swelling  witb  ideas  dilating 
into  tbe  high  heavens,  yet  asking 
still  for  more  space  to  dwell  in ;  and 
then  as  an  anticlimax,  we  find,  as 
the  only  practical  result,  pictures  in 
size  compressed  within  a  few  square 
inches,  and  for  subjects,  "wayside 
nooks,  corners  of  green  fields,  pools 
of  watercress  streams,  and  tbe  like."* 
Mr.  Buskin,  exulting  in  this  grand 
result,  has  now,  it  would  appear,  little 
more  than  tbe  pleasing  duty  to  per- 
form of  congratulating  tbe  public  on 
the  steady  fulfilment  of  his  prophe- 
cies, and  bestowing  upon  disciples 
the  reward  of  patronising  praise. 
Much  yet,  however,  of  the  unfolded 
vision  of  prophecy  has  evidently  still 
to  be  accomplished.  Tbe  dawn  of 
our  great  school  of  national  art  is 
but  in  its  first  opening ;  we  have 
done  much,  it  is  true,  but  still,  in  tbe 
words  of  Mr.  Buskin,  **  everything 
bas  to  be  done  yet"  See  in  the  fof 
lowing  passage  what  grandeur  is 
still  waiting  for  our  ambitious  grasp 
— bow  manifold  nature  is  ever  ready 
to  reveal  to  gifted  genius  new  won- 
ders which  require  but  a  prophet^s 
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eje  to  886,  and  a  painter's  creative — 
no  childlike — ^band  to  seize : — 

"Xaj/'  exclaims  Mr.  Roakin,  **even 
the  best  of  the  quiets  acoeflsible^  mmple 
gUls  of  nature  are  yet  to  coma  How 
strange  that  among  all  this  painting  of 
delicate  detail  there  i^  not  a  true  one  of 
Bnglish  spring  1 — ^that  no  Fre-Rapbaehte 
has  painted  a  cherry-tree  in  blossom, 
dark  white  against  the  twilight  of  April; 
nor  an  almond-tree  rosy  on  the  bine 
sky ;  nor  the  flash  of  the  apple-bloasom, 
nor  a  blackthorn  hedge,  nor  a  wild-rose 
hedge,  nor  a  blank  with  crown-circlets  of 
white  nettle,  nor  a  wood-ground  of  hya- 
cinths; no,  nor  even  heather,  and  such 
thiaga  of  which  we  talk  continually.  No- 
body has  ever  painted  heather  yet^  nor  a 
rock  spotted  richly  with  mosses ;  nor 
gentians,  nor  Alpine  rosea^  nor  white 
oxalis  in  the  woods,  nor  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa,  nor  even  so  much  as  the  first 
springing  leaves  of  any  tree  in  their  pale, 
dispersed,  delicate  sharpness  of  shape. 
Bverything  has  to  be  done  yet,  and  we 
must  not  think  quite  so  much  of  our- 
selves till  we  have  done  it"* 

Yerily,  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
lamentable  that  a  writer  holdiog 
this  high  position,  and  wielding  so 
weighty  an  inflaence,  shonld  thns 
sink  his  genias  to  the  level  of  cherrv- 
bloflsoms,  apple-trees,  and  a  black- 
fhorn  hedge.  The  mischief  he  is 
doiog  is  JQst  commensurate  with  the 
absurdity  of  these  words.  He  ought 
to  know — and  he  does  know — that 
noble  art  concerns  itself  with  noble 
thought;  that  national  art  thrtngh- 
out  the  world  has  been  great  jnst  in 
proportion  as  it  has  expressed  some 
grand  and  paramount  idear— jnst  as 
it  has  shown  itself  strong  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  embrace  and  em- 
body the  largeness  of  a  people's  faith 
and  the  full  glory  or  a  nation's 
history.  When  we  but  think  of  the 
greatness  to  which  national  art  has  in 
the  history  of  the  world  attained,  the 
mind  kindles  with  ardour,  and  fires 
with  rival  ambition;  and  when,  in 
contrast,  we  turn  to  this  contem- 
plated school  of  cherry-blossoms, 
apple-trees,  and  blackthorn  hedges, 
words  fail  to  express  the  contempt 
we  feel.  When  we  think  of  the  gods 
of  Greece,  the  Elgin  Marbles  of 
Phidias;    when,  in  later  and  Chris- 


tian times,  we  recall  to  memory  the 
Sibyls  of  Michael  Angdo,  the  school 
of  philosophy  by  Raphael,  the  Peter 
Martyr  of  Titian,  grand,  tragic,  and 
in  every  een!>e  large  and  great; 
when,  again,  in  mind,  we  revisit  the 
historic  triumphs  of  Veronese  in  the 
docal  palace,  or  in  San  Bocco  revd 
in  the  restless  imagination,  the  scenic 
and  impetnons  hand  of  Tintoretto; 
when  even  we  once  again  enjoy  in 
memory  Claude's  wide  &Ids  of  spaoe, 
Gasper's  grand  conceptions  of  castles^ 
hills,  and  trees,  or  Salvator*s  wild 
tumult  of  oature*s  forces ; — when  we 
glory  in  these  grand  triumphs  of  art, 
once  again  we  repeat,  words  fail  to 
express  the  contempt  in  which  we 
hold  Mr.  Rnskin's  clierished  school 
of  cherry-blossoms,  apple-trees,  and 
blackthorn  hedges.  Once  again, 
likewise,  we  ^press  our  sstoniah- 
meot  that  a  genius  so  wide-embrac- 
ing can  content  itself  in  a  sphere  so 
narrow;  but  that  it  will  long  find 
satisfaction  within  such  limits  we 
hold  to  be  impossible.  The  idolater 
of  Turner  who  lived  to  see  some  evi- 
dence in  the  painter's  works  of 
"  mental  disease" — the  critic  who  one 
year  ranked  Mr.  Millais  with  Titian, 
and  the  next  consigned  him  to  a 
"prison-house,"  will,  we  trust,  ere 
long,  show  his  accustomed  versatility 
by  bUstiog  with  biting  breath  this 
rising  school  of  apple-trees.  We 
warn  these  disciples,  then,  of  their 
impending  fate.  The  Nemesis  which 
has  not  spared  a  Turner  or  a  Millais, 
will,  in  his  vengeful  justice,  lash  the 
cherry-blossom  with  the  black  hail 
of  his  terrible  denunciation ;  and  the 
men  who  now  sun  themselves  in  the 
warmth  of  praise,  will  scarcely  find 
for  their  heads  a  shelter  from  the 
fierce  torrent  of  contempt. 

For  ourselves  as  critics  we  aspjfe 
not  to  these  awful  functions.  We 
neither  create  nor  crush.  But  if  not 
numbered  among  the  prophets  of  a 
new  revelation,  we  at  least  are  not 
of  the  fathers  who  devour  their  own 
offspring.  We  simply  take  the  in- 
glorious course  of  praismg  merit 
irrespective  of  school,  of  chastisieg 
error  unprejudiced  by  party.  In  art 
we  acknowledge  simply  two  attri- 
butes—poetry m  nature,  and  genios 
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poraible  exoellenoe  we  deem  to  be 
infinite,  for  the  school  is  nature :  the 
master  is  the  mind  of  man.  Wher- 
erer  in  the  field  of  nature  poetry 
walks  the  earth;  wherever  in  the 
BjAeie  of  man  are  forms  of  beauty 
or  deeds  of  heroism,  there  art  finds  its 


of  life  and  the  sunshine  of  day,  ba^ 
tering  hard,  barren  flint,  with  an 
ardour  and  industry  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter calling;  the  other,  the  old  worn- 
out  pauper,  in  the  twilight  of  even- 
ing, dead  upon  a  heap  of  granite. 
We  can  only  hope  that  these  subjects 


province.    We  love  scarcely  lees  the   are  not  too  literal  symbols  of  tbe 


Alpine  flower  than  the  Alpine  heights, 
and  "The  Stone-Breaker,"  seated  in 
the  foreground  sun,  is  a  picture  no 
leas  than  *'  Eling  Leiur  contending  with 
the  Storm."  Art,  especially  in  these 
wide^embracing  days,  must  include 
the  entire  circuit  of  creation.  Let, 
then,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Buskin's 
dierry-blossom  be  painted;  and  if 
well  painted,  we  will  praise  it  Still, 
liter  all,  it  will  be  a  cherry-blossom 
and  Bothing  more,  and  must  take  its 
rank  in  creation  accordingly. 

We  willingly  give  to  every  work, 
aecording  to  its  kind,  its  due;  and 
therefore  now  proceed  to  speak  not 
altogether  in  fiaint  praise  of  eertain 
individaal  pictures  of  **  Pre-Raphael- 
ite" tendencies,  evincing  powers 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Both 
Mr.  Hillais  and  Mr.  Hunt  are,  as 
we  have  said,  unfortunately  absent. 
The  school,  however,  of  which  they 


school  itself;  but  between  the  breal> 
ing  of  stones,  and  after  this  fashion 
the  painting  of  stones,  we  see  no  vast 
difieretce ;  and  we  only  trust  that  the 
painter,  unlike  the  stone  -  breaker, 
may  find  ere  long  promotion  to 
higher  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
so  secure  his  feme,  and  save  his 
fate.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we 
will  not  shrink  from  giving  either  to 
cherry-blossom  or  to  stone-breaking 
pictures  their  rightful  due.  It  were 
certainly  unjust  not  to  grant  Mr. 
Brett's  picture  tbe  merit  of  close 
nature-study,  and  the  manual  skill 
of  admirable  painting.  Tbe  drawing, 
detail,  and  keeping  of  tbe  distant 
tree-clad  cliff  are,  in  their  way,  un- 
surpassed, and  the  brier  in  the  hedge, 
the  thistle-down,  and  the  clematis 
blossom,  the  flint-stones,  and  the  mat 
basket,  are  nearly  as  wonderfbl  on 
canvass    as    in    reality   itself.    Still 


are  tbe  heroes,  may,  we  think,  not  in-   the  picture  is  ffuiltyiof  the  besetting 


appropriately  be  introduced  to  our 
readers'  notice  by  tbe  following  in- 
aecQtive  sentence,  in  which  it  is  well 
to  premise  Mr.  Ruskin  points  no 
satire :  **  Because,"  he  says — '^  because 


sins  fatal  to  ftis  school — the  usutu 
forced  striving  to  escape  the  common- 
place, not  so  much  by  rare  ezcellenoe 
as  by  startling  eccentricity,  and  the 
accustomed     attempt    to    supersede 


the  humblest  subjects  are  pathetic  genius  by  the  stipple  toil  of  industry, 
when  Pre  -  Raphaelittca//y  (/)  ren-  The  men^of  this  clique  would 
dered,  the  two  pieces  most  represen- 
tative of  the  school  in  the  rooms 
ftre  both  of  stonehreakers — one  (Mr. 
Brett's)  of  a  boy  hard  at  work  on 
his  heap  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  (Mr.  Wallis's),  of  an  old  man 
dead  on  his  heap  at  night.'**  We,  for 
once,  are  happy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Rus- 
km  in  thinking  there  is  something 
''pathetic  "  in  the  breaking  of  stones, 
and  would  only  beg  4o  add  that,  in 
onr  opinion,  there  may  be.  something 
scarcely  less  mournfully  pathetic  in 
the  painting  of  pictures.  We  can 
hardly,  mdeed,  deem  it  a  wholly  ir- 
relevant accident,  that,  in  this  year's 


to  say.  Yon  have  had  enoogh  of 
thunder  -  storms,  and  the  Turner 
dread  drama  of  the  elements:  we 
give  you  instead,  nature  in  her  sim- 
plicity—a clear  field  of  sky,  in  which 
absolutely  nothing  is  going  pn.  Yoa 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  green 
house  camellias,  we  oflfer  you  tho 
unobtrusive  wayside  daisy.  Tour 
palate  has  been  sicklied  and  satiated 
by  apricots  and  the  hothouse  grape ; 
we  will  take  vou  instead  into  fields 
to  feed  on  hedgerow  blackberries. 
To  this  kind  invitation  we  accede 
with  thanks.  We  cordially  reply.  By  all 
,  „  means  take  us  anywhere  and  every- 

Aoademy,  the  Pre  -  Raphaelites  arej^wbere,  and  give  ns  all  you  will.    We 
prommently  represented  by  two  5ron«-£cannot  at  least  be  losers,  for  though 
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we  gladiv  taste  tbe  l>lackberrie0,  we 
will  stick  still  to  the  apricots  and 
grapes ;  and  while  we  gather  the  daisy 
firom  the  coantry-laae,  we  will  still 
grow  camellias  in  oar  greenhouse. 
Oar  insatiable  appetite  craves  fop 
all  —  give  as  what  yoa  will,  and 
we  shall  ask  for  more.  It  is  pro- 
verbial, we  can  lose  nothing  by  the 
asking.  Still,  in  all  this  we  see  not 
the  dawn  of  any  great  era.  Thistle- 
down, hedge,  clematis,  daisies,  even 
the  renowned  cherry-blossom,  though 
each  andoubtedly  a  world  of  wonder, 
may  one  day  again  sink  into  mere 
commonplace.  The  public  may  ere 
long  have  had  more  than  enough  of 
this  rural  simplicity.  The  trick  of 
hand,  no  longer  the  secret  of  the  few, 
may  cease  to  obtain  the  wondering 
applause  of  the  many ;  and  the  well- 
dressed,  high-born  crowds  of  the 
Academy  may  again  regain  their  in- 
nate sympathy  with  the  aristocracy 
of  nature,  the  mountain- heights,  the 
infinity  of  space,  the  magnitude  and 
weight  of  rocky  masses  —  all  that 
give  dignity  to  earth,  and  sublimity 
to  sky.  In  the  mean  time,  we  con- 
tent 9ur8elves  as  best  we  can  with 
our  school  of  more  plebeian  art  which 
finds  its  human  inmates  at  the  cot- 
tage door  and  ^kes  its  nature-ac- 
cesBories  from  weeds  of  the  wayside. 
These  rustic  and  rural  tendencies  are, 
in  the  present  exhibitions,  almost 
universal.  Thus  Mr.  Hook,  as  is 
well  known,  has  forsaken  Venetian 
nobles  and  Carnival  balconies  for 
boys  gathering  eggs  on  a  sea-cliff  and 
simple  pastorals  of  homely  peasantry. 
Thus,  likewise,  even  the  drawing-room 
Misses  Mutries,  of  cut  flowers  and 
forced  fruits,  have  this  year  walked 
into  the  woods  to  paint  the  thistle,  the 
fern,  the  convolvulus,  reeds,  and  fox- 
gloves. •*Very  pretty  indeed  1"  ex- 
claims Mr.  Buskin,  in  that  patronis- 
ing condescension  with  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  bestow  his  praise. 
"Very  pretty  indeed.  Miss  Mutrie, 
AS  usual;  but,  you  know,  these  are 
perfect  dwarfs  of  foxgloves.  Bud, 
bell,  and  seed,  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  on  one  stem  last  sum- 
mer (under  the  last  crag  of  the  Ochils, 
that  looks  to  Stirling) ;  and  an  aver- 
age fi>xglove,  that  has  at  all  enjoyed 


its  life,  will  always  have  seventy  or 
eighty !  I  One  energetic  fellow  I  saw 
near  Inverness,  who  had  not  indeed 
enjoyed  hb  life,  but*  had  grandly 
made  the  best  of  it:  he  had  been 
broken  down  in  his  youth — his  head 
laid  down-hill,  past  all  rising  again; 
but  he  had  lost  no  courage,  throvn 
out  three  upright  shoots  from  tbe 
side  of  hi<«  stem,  and  become  three 
foxgloves  instead  of  one  IT*  Yes; 
who  could  have  believed  it? — acta- 
ally  three  foxgloves  instead  of  one— 
a  ffrand  consummation !  What  a 
finale,  Mr.  Buskin,  to  your  8enteQ(»! 
What  a  subject.  Miss  Mutrie,  for 
your  picture ! 

This  year*s  Exhibitions  would  ap- 
pear designed  specially  to  teach  ds 
that  the  fine  arts  are  only  a  branch 
of  natural  history;  that  the  more 
perfect  the  picture,  the  more  nearly 
It  approaches  to  a  scientific  diagram ; 
that  a  painting  of  rock  or  mountain 
is  wor^e  than  ''  worthless,"  unless  tbe 
geologist  can  bring  to  it  his  hammer 
and  bag  his  specimens ;  that  a  fore- 
ground is  absolutely  "  dishonest  ^*  an- 
less  the  Microscopic  Society  coald 
turn  it  into  a  studio.  The  poet  is 
thus  fairly  ousted  from  his  domain, 
and  imagination  lies  imprisoned  in 
the  hard  fetters  of  positive  and  visu- 
al reality.  Thus  Mr.  Paton,  in  his 
*•  Bluidy  Tryste,"  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  betrayed  his  better  genius,  and 
reduced  landscape  to  the  level  of 
flower-painting,  and  made  even  tbe 
human  figures — which  appear  as  an 
afte^thought  thrust  in  to  compose  a 
picture  from  a  mere  study — subor- 
dinate to  the  richness  of  robes  and 
the  rankness  of  dank  verdure.  The 
whole  performance,  we  admit,  is 
childishly  beautiful,  and  painfally 
wonderful.  Our  anguish  for  the  dy- 
ing man  is  assuaged  by  our  admira- 
tion of  his  emerald -ri ng ;  our  hor- 
ror of  the  bloody  dagger  is  mitigated 
by  the  rich  purple  of  his  robe ;  from 
Ijot  tears  we  turn,  in  some  relief  to 
the  cool  of  dewdreps,  and  gladly 
find  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  lover 
to  die  in  the  grass,  by  rushing  to  tbe 
corner  of  the  picture  to  gather  tbat 
lovely  harebell  Thus  emotion  the 
most  painful  finds  its  plessarabie 
antidotei,  and  we  scarcely  suffer  from 
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I  the  want  of  unity  in  the  more 
exciting  diesipatioa  Of  distraction. 
Here  is  missal  painting  without  its 
wort-hip — infinite  labour  withont 
adequate  object  Bat  we  mast  b^ 
Mr.  Paton's  pardon.  We  had  all  bat 
forgotten  the  snake  npon  the  stone, 
in  the  coils,  scales,  and  epota  of 
which  doabtless  there  is  compensat- 
ing meaning,  mystery,  and  symbol- 
ism.  We  desire,  however,  to  speak 
with  mach  respect  of  the  painter  of 
"Id  Memoriam,"  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer. 

Hr.  Raskin  tells  ns  that  Mr.  Wal- 
]is*8 ''  Dead  Conscript  Stone-breaker  " 
is  the  pictore  of  the  year.  The  story 
18  well  told.  The  old  man,  with 
back  bent  through  toil  and  age,  sinks 
at  length  in  death  by  life's  roadside. 
The  hard-worn  hands  lie  powerless 
npon  the  rough  stones  they  bad  bat 
JQst  broken,  still  clenched  as  when 
in  life,  the  hammer  escaping  from 
their  last  grasp  only  at  death's  stroke. 
The  eipression  on  the  face  is  marked 
hj  the  hard  lines  of  past  suffering, 
with  the  calm  of  present  peace;  it 
speaks  of  the  haven  of  rest  after  life's 
tronblous  tossings.  Peace  and  seren- 
ity, too,  are  the  words  pronoanced 
by  Nature,  who,  in  her  solitude,  has 
been  the  only  watcher  over  this  last 
scene  of  dissolution.  It  is  the  close 
of  day ;  the  sun  has  set ;  serene  light 
still  lingers  in  the  sky;  soft  reflec- 
tions settle  into  twilight  slumber  in 
the  deep  waters  of  the  tranquil  lake, 
while  the  broad  shadow  of  night 
gathers  around  the  distant  mountain. 
All  these  keep  watch  o*er  man*s  mor- 
tality, giving  to  the  picture  a  deep, 
indeed  an  awful  pathos  from  which 
we  would  willingly  escape.  Bat 
escape  is  difficult;  for  the  picture, 
like  a  tale  of  horror,  or  a  grave- 
yard ghost,  still  haunts  the  pos- 
Kssed  imagination.  It  is  a  picture 
we  could  almost  wish  we  had  never 
seen;  for,  the  reverse  of  "a  thing 
of  beauty "  it  is  a  pain  for  ever. 
Thos,  while  we  commend  it  for  its 
pathos,  we  condemn  it  for  its  horror. 
It  may  be  poetry,  but  poetry  surely 
of  the  repnlsive.  It  may  be  nature, 
bat  natore  stricken  with  the  plague- 
spot  so  often  fatal  to  schools  of  mere 
naturalism  —  human  nature  in  her 
degradation  and  overthrow.  Art  must 
be  sanctified  by  beauty,  and  we  deem 


it  of  this  new  school  the  opprobrinm, 
that  truth  has  thos  been  ever  systema- 
tically soTered  from  loveliness.  iMr. 
Hunt's  "  Li^ht  of  the  World"  was  so 
far  wanting  in  beauty  of  form,  as  to  be 
all  but  destitute  of  divinity.  But  the 
divine  work  either  of  man  or  of  God 
has  always  the  stamp  of  loveliness  as 
the  mark  of  the  last  perfection.  The 
Italian  ProRaphaehtes  made  the 
world  of  angels  a  sphere  of  beauty ; 
heaven  was  a  revelation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  earth  they  peopled  with 
worshippers  who,  in  proportion  as 
they  had  caught  the  beatific  vision, 
were  robed  in  heavenly  loveliness. 
In  this  purest  period  of  Italian  art, 
it  was  ever  the  prayerful  problem 
how  best  to  robe  the  Madonna  in  the 
blessedness  of  beauty — ^how  to  give 
to  saints  in  heaven,  and  to  restore  to 
disciples  in  the  lower  world,  the  pris- 
tine type  of  human,  that  is,  of  divine 
perfection,  in  which  beauty  stands  as 
the  symbol  and  the  language  of  the 
highest  truth.  Hence,  as  is  well 
known,  did  the  blessed  Angelico, 
through  prayer,  communion,  and 
that  aspiring  endeavour  which  to  the 
artist  is  the  medium  of  iuf^piratioD, 
so  drink  in  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
the  unseen  world,  that  earth  cast  off 
its  dross,  was  made  pure  from  taint 
and  blot ;  and  human  nature,  losing 
its  sinfulness,  was  clothed  in  the 
beauty  which  is  perfection.  The 
whole  range  of  early  Italian  art 
shows  that,  Jast  in  proportion  as 
the  artist's  mind  was  instinct  with 
purity  and  heavenly  truth,  were  his 
works  adorned  with  beauty,  till,  in 
the  highest  aspects  of  spiritualism, 
the  contemplation,  and  conseonently 
the  representation,  of  the  world  and 
man,  as  marred  by  sin  and  deformed 
by  ugliness,  became  not  only  to  the 
artist  painful,  but  a  task  impossible. 
What  shall  we  say  as  a  contrast,  then, 
to  our  new  English  school  which 
systematically  shuns  the  lovely,  and 
seeks  to  allure  by  the  monstrous  and 
deformed?  Great  works  they  have 
produced,  but  very  fiir  fh)m  the  great- 
est. Objects  of  cast-down  poverty  are 
in  art  all  but  as  wretched  as  in  life ; 
and  pictures  of  poorhouse  penury 
are  scarcely  less  low  indications  of 
art-tendencies  than  the  increase  of 
pauperism  Is  fatal  in  national  eco- 
nomy.   It  has  always  been  a  deadly 
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ajmptom  when  ])abter8  have  painted  all  qnietly  nestling  attODg^ 
down  to  the  maxim,  false  in  art  as  in  cattle  driven  homeward— sheep  graz- 
political  economy,  that  the  simi^icity  iog  or  ruminating — trees  of  nnso- 
and  poverty  of  savage  or  primitive  phisticated  simplicity,  with  no  idea 
life  is  the  condition  nataral  and  hon-  of  growing  for  picture  portraiture 
oorable  to  man.  Crabbe  and  Words-  — and  peasant  girl  with  cottage- 
worth,  in  poetry,  are  perhaps  in  some  boy  resting  in  the  fore^roond,  wholly 
m^aaore  answerable  for  gftving  pre-  removed  in  their  rostio  gaise  from 
seat  vog^e  to  this  plaasible  fallacy ;  town  life,  wholly  nnconecioos  of 
and  thus,  in  juxtaposition  with  a  the  progress  of  ideas — conatitnte  a 
civilisation  high-wroazht  to  the  nt-  work  alike  innocent  of  evil  as  of 
most,  do  we  now  find  on  the  walls  genius.  All  this,  within  its  avowedly 
of  our  Exhibitions  an  art  not  only  narrow  limits,  is  pretty  and  praise- 
humble,  but,  as  in  the  "  Dead  Stone-  worthy.  It  is  surely  better  than 
breaker,"  absolutely  pitiable.  We  have  much  that  has  gone  before ;  better 
Uttld  sympathy  with  this  growing  ten-  than  Mr.  Withrington's  lame  pnrpoee- 
dency.  A  national  art  worthy  of  less  halting  between  detail  &nd  gene- 
our  nation,  which  assuredly  we  do  ralisation,  a  half-way  compromise  be- 
Dot  yet  possess,  must  represent  our  tween  the  old  school  and  the  new, 
glory,  not  our  shame — our  civilisa-  yet  without  the  largeness  of  the 
tioDf  our  wealth,  not  our  poverl^y  and  grand  style,  or  the  truth  and  study 
ignorance.  The  highest  subjects  of  which  constitute  the  only  justifies- 
art  are  human  nature  under  highest  tion  of  the  small  This,  with  other 
exaltation — ^in  her  highest  types  of  like  attempts  made  by  the  men  of 
form,  in  her  noblest  deeds — ^the  in-  old  renown,  who  have  acquired  a 
Btruments  as  the  products  of  the  style  and  obtained  an  honoured  name 
highest  civilisation.  In  these  attri-  under  the  preceding  r^me,  we  deem 
bates  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  now  alike  unwise  and  unsucoessfbl.  We 
pre  eminent — a  race  proverbially  were  not  among  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world's  I>yce*s  attempt  last  year;  still  less 
hiatoiT.  Thmfore  do  we  raise  in  its  can  we  justify  Mr.  Cope*8  ^Step- 
behalf  the  cry  of  **high  art;"  for  ping  Stones"  of  this,  with  primrose 
none  but  the  highest  is  commensu-  and  violet  bank,  wicker  -  twsket— 
rate  with  its  material  conquests  or  human  beings,  as  usual,  studiously 
civilised  mission.  repulsive,  from  whom  we  turn  in 
Yet,  while  we  thus  ambitiously  thankfulness  to  the  admirable  fishing- 
demand,  in  the  name  of  England^s  rod  and  tackle,  to  the  sparkling  fish 
kinour,  a  national  art  worthy  of  her  in  the  basket — in  short,  to  any  trivial 
greatness,  in  the  mean  time  we  spurn  detail,  rather  than  menUdly  associate 
not  minor  gifts,  or  lesser  works,  the  with  humankind  so  uncongenial  In 
product  of  honest  industry  and  truth-  like  manner,  we  cannot  think  that 
M  striving.  "  The  Stone-breakers ''  Mr.  Cooke  has  enhanced  his  previous 
of  Brett  and  Wallis,  and  "  The  Bluidy  reputation  by  stooping  to  the  painting 
Tryste"  of  Paton,all  claim  due  respect  of  pebbles.  Mr.  Stanfield  has  not  so 
wiihin  their  subordinate  sphere.  "  The  surrendered  himself.  And  surely  Mr. 
Rabbit-warren »'  by  Mr.  Oakes,  with  Cooke's  "Dutch  Boats  in  a  Calm," 
rabbits  grazing  and  rabbits  burrow-  large  and  masterly,  his  "Sunset  on 
log,  a  bird  on  the  wing,  its  mate  on  the  Lagune  of  Venice,"  golden  and 
the  sod,  rich  in  reeds,  dandelions,  and  glorious,  fervid  with  the  poetry  of 
marsh-mallows,  is  likewise  just  of  this  Venetian  sky  and  sea,  will  lead  the 
samo  modest  merit,  made  up  of  toil  ar^t  on  the  road  of  fame,  rather 
ar^  literal  observation,  undisturbed  than  the  petty  pandering  to  a  passing 
by  the  restlessness  of  genius,  undis-  fashion  in  his  "  Sni£f  of  the  briny," 
tracted  by  the  wanderings  of  ima-  pebbly  and  sprayey,  but  without  the 
gioation.  Mr.  Lupton's  "  Best  by  the  mcoming  force  of  ocean  or  g^randeor 
Way  "  belongs  likewise  to  the  same  in  the  resisting  masses  of  the  shore, 
order  of  painstaking  painting ;  nature  After  the  grave  censure  we  have 
in  unobjectionable  innocence,  tran-  passed  upon  a  certain  clique  in  oor 
quil,  unostentatious,  and  simple —  English  school,  it  is  with  no  slight 
cQuntry-ohnroh,  parsonage,  and  &rm  relief  that  we  are  able  to  turn  to 
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aome  great  works,  not  ksa  noble  in 
urn   tbftQ    careful    in    study.    We 
mQ8t»  however,  halt  for   a  moment 
to  gnard  oarselves  against  th^  stigma 
of  applanding  a  d^  of  work  great 
odIj  by  pretence,   conspicuoos   only 
for  that  impotence  which  refuses  to 
ezecate  the  dictates  of  ambition.    The 
work  which   in   this   direction   sins 
most  offensively  is  Mr.  HarVs  **  Ath^- 
liah,"  provoking  to  loud  censnre  by 
the  fear  of  a  like  repetition.    Never 
was  impotent    weakness  pushed    to 
sQch  extravagant  excess — violent  ao- 
tioD,  yet  without  force;  intense  col- 
oar,  without  richness ;  robes  the  most 
costly,  with  utmost  poverty  of  effect ; 
faces  with  large  pretentious  features, 
jet  destitute  of  expression;    figures 
of  towering  size,  which  yet  itkd  weak* 
est  child  might  withstand  or  over- 
throw,—such  is  the  work  which  the 
artist  evidentljr  designed  to  rival  the 
school  of  Venice  in  colour,  that  of 
FloreDoe  in  expression,  and  Borne  for 
its  ambition  I    We  regret  to  say  that 
Mr.  Richmond,  so  favourably  known 
in  portraiture,  has  this  year,  in  high 
art,  if  not  so  egregiously  transgressed 
through   pretence,  at  least  not  less 
sigDally  faded  through  inability.    His 
"Agony   in    the    Garden"  is    weak 
wi£oat  delicacy,  ambitious  without 
elevation,  commonplace  even  to  the 
incident  of  a  cloudttd  sicklied  moon 
lying  on   the  horiason — altogether  a 
paiofol  evidence  of   the   undoubted 
tact,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  pre- 
sent dav  has  failed  to  give  pictorial 
expression  to  the  life  and  character 
of  Christ    Mr.  Dobson  in  his  sacred 
sabjects  is  always  pure,  gentle,  and 
meek,  a  happy  compromise  between 
early  masters  and  daily  nature ;   but 
he  wants  force   and   unction,  gives 
promise  of  great  thiogs,  yet  never 
quite  attains  them.    His  *^  Hagar  and 
uhmael  sent  away**  of  the   present 
year  is  feeble :  Abraham  wants  patri- 
archal dignity,  and    Sarah  is  but  a 
commonplace  mortal.    Mr.  Leslie,  we 
regret  to  say,  has  this  year,  like  Mr. 
Richmond,  wandered  from  his  path 
of  accustomed  success,  only  to  show, 
throQgh  failure,    the   limits    bey9nd 
which  it  is  vain  to  aspire.    His  pic- 
tare  of"  Christ  and  the  AposU^'*  is 
mnch  to  be  regretted.    The  Apostles 
are  here  made  by  the  hackneyed  trick 
of  hurge  noses    and    long   beards; 


Christ's  head  is  just  of  that  negative 
perfection  which  results  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  positive  attributes,  and 
general  grandeur  is  only  attaint  in 
the  solemnity  of  dirty  colour.  As  a 
contrast,  we  are  glad  to  mark  with 
general  approval  Mr.  Lauder's  pio- 
tare  of  a  somewhat  kindred  subject, 
''  Christ  Betrayed,"  exhibited  in  the 
PorUand  Gallery.  There  is  dignity 
in  the  forms,  character  in  the  expres- 
sion, power  in  the  treatment  It 
wants  only  more  refinement,  finish, 
and  delicacy  in  the  colour  and  exeon- 
tion,  more  severe  study  in  the  cast  of 
the  draperies,  to  place  this  work 
in  the  very  first  position.  The 
Apostles,  however,  we  think,  are 
somewhat  wanting  in  elevation — they 
are  too  merely  human ;  while  Christ, 
too  merely  spiritual,  is  weak  in  His 
humanity;  thus  showing  that  the 
grrat  mystery  in  His  nature,  tha 
union  of  the  divine  with  the  human, 
is  indeed,  in  its  realisation,  the  great- 
est of  all  art>difiScnltiee.  Still  further, 
the  figures  lying  prostrate,  as  if  dead 
upon  a  battle-field,  are  certainly  a  too 
desperate  interpretation  of  the  text, 
**  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the 
ground."  The  conception  of  Judas, 
however,  is  specially  grand  :  the  scowl 
in  his  brow,  the  upward  thrust  of  the 
shoulders,  with  the  lowering  look  and 
the  prowling  step— -so  well  in  keeping 
with  the  tempest-clouds,  the  shadow- 
ed mountains,  and  the  troublous  sky, 
all  rise  to  the  height,  or  rather  siqk 
to  the  depth,  of  a  terrible  grandeur. 
This  work,  notwithstanding  fiiulta 
which  remove  it  far  from  perfection, 
is  yet  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
this  year  seen  in  London  to  the  dig- 
nity required  in  religious  art 

Mr.  Hughes'  ^  Nativity,"  belonging 
to  Mr.  Buskin^B  school  of  miissal  and 
medieval  art,  is  sanctified  in  the 
angels'  heads  by  somewhat  of  An- 
gelico*9  purity  and  loveliness ;  but 
the  entire  work  soars  so  completely 
into  the  mere  spiritual  sphere  as  to 
be  wholly  beyond  earthly  standards. ' 
Hence  we  cannot  pretend  to  contro* 
vert  Mr.  Ruskin^s  assertion,  that  thia 
work  is  "  indicative  of  greater  colonr- 
iat's  power  than  anything  in  the 
rooms."  We  might  indeed  have 
deemed  it  too  fervid  in  rainbow 
glory,  too  crude  in  prismatic  light— 
we  might  have  objected,  with  other 
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"  thongbtlesB  people/' to  "an  angeVs 
being  set  to  hold  a  etable-lantern ;" 
bat  upon  potnts  bo  aptly  appertam- 
ing  to  Mr.  Raskin's  theory  of  spiritual 
coloar — 80  obviously  within  his  own 
range  of  individual  vision — we  gladly 
earrender  our  mere  prosaic  judgment 
Accordingly,  with  a  humbled  sense 
of  our  own  ignorance,  we  receive 
tiie  only  colouring  in  the  Academy 
absolutely  impossible  as  actually 
the  best;  and  notwithstanding  all 
preconceived  prejudices  to  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  henceforth,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Baakin's  published 
opinion,  deem  that  to  be  "  the  highest 
of  all  dignity  in  the  entirely  angelic 
ministration,  which  would  simply 
do  rightly  whatever  needed  to  be 
done — great  or  small — to  steady  a 
stabU-lantem  if  it  swung  uneasily  "  * 
We  cannot  more  appropriately .  ter- 
minate the  subject  of  sacred  art,  as 
found  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy, 
than  by  this  profound  reflection. 

We  confess,  even  though  the  avowal 
should  peril  our  reputation,  that  we 
have  no  faith  in  these  unwonted  re- 
velations. Wedded  to  orthodox  pre- 
judices, we  prefer  Oorreggio's  "  Wor- 
ship of  the  Shepherds,"  in  the  Dres- 
den Gallery,  to  Mr.  Hughes'  <•  Na- 
tivity" in  Trafalgar  Square.  There 
is  the  essence  of  divine  poetry — the 
symbol  of  supernatural  radiance  and 
revelation — ^in  that  artistic  concep- 
tion which  made  the  infant  Saviour 
in  His  mother's  arms  the  effulgent 
Bonrce  of  emanating  light,  beam- 
ing on  the  Madonna's  enrapt  fea- 
tures, throwing  the  rays  of  a  new 
birth  and  of  a  brightening  day  on 
the  world's  outer  darkn^s ;  the 
shepherds  which  had  left  their  flocks 
for  worship,  blinded  with  excess  of 
light,  shading  their  faces  from  the 
miracle  of  the  new-born  splendour. 
We  again  repeat  that  we  are  so  con- 
servative in  our  art  notions—so  wed- 
ded to  orthodox  prejudices — that  we 
prefer  Oorreggio's  treatment  to  Mr. 
Hughes'  conception  of  light  coming 
from  a  *' stable-lantern."  Were  the 
picture,  according  to  the  pmallness 
of  its  size  and  the  insignificance  of 
its  merit,  permitted  to  eink  with 
quiet  oblivion  into  the  ranks  of 
monkish  art  and  missal-painting,  we 


should  oursefves  have  scarcely  thought 
fit  to  break  the  silence  with  which 
this  anachronism  might  have  been 
more  appropriately  received.  This 
work  is,  however,  unfortunately  bot 
the  key-note  of  the  grand  pictorial 
opera,  for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  long 
since  written  the  programme,  and 
which  he  now  heralds  by  the  trum- 
pet of  his  eloquence.  Nations,  at- 
tend! the  advent  dawns  —  angels 
lead  and  light  the  way  with  "  stable- 
lanterns;"  and  expectant  nature, 
with  her  reflex  landscape-art,  is 
jubilant  with  *'  a  blackthorn  hedge" 
and  ''  a  cherry-tree  in  blossom  P 

After  this  nightmare  wandering 
in  regions  half-way  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  we 
deem  it  no  ordinary  relief  to  be 
permitted  once  more  to  walk  the 
earth  in  soberness  and  sanity.  We 
once  again  thankfully  rejoice  in  the 
health  and  the  strength  which  nature 
gives — in  the  dash  of  ocean  and  the 
storm  of  sky ;  and  yet,  in  our  very 
love  of  nature,  we  glory  in  that 
ordinance  of  Grod  which  Las  crowned 
man  lord  of  all.  Hence  the  noblest 
art  is  that  which  gives  to  Nature 
her  creative  or  destructive  forces, 
and  to-  man  his  ruling  supremacy. 
It  does  indeed  refresh  and  expand 
the  spirit  to  exchange  the  weed  in 
the  narrow  glen  for  the  open  space 
given  in  Mr.  Stanfield's  canvass ;  the 
wide  field  for  foot  to  tread,  eye  to 
range,  or  imagination  to  dilate.  His 
"  Fortress  of  Savona  "  worthily  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  the  old  school,  and 
the  supremacy  of  those  masters  who 
have  hitherto  worthily  reigned  over 
the  realm  of  English  art.  A  noble 
subject  painted  with  manly  vigour— 
a  mountain,  rocky,  atorm- lashed 
coast,  cloud-capped,  snow-crowoed, 
castle-guarded — a  vessel  rocking  at 
anchor  in  the  offing — a  boat  beaten 
ashore,  the  crew  struggling  with  the 
waves :  all  this  takes  Nature  in  the 
grandeur  of  her  forces  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  sweep— the  contest  of 
elemental  powers,  the  intermingliog 
of  sky,  earth,  and  ocean.  Mr.  Crea- 
wick's  works  offer  the  delight  of 
contrast.  His  "  Devonshire  Stream" 
is  a  sylvan  solitude,  with  the  blessed- 
ness of  repose,  and  comes,  after  the 
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inM'n  warfitfe»  as  the  Sabbath  of 
DitorelB  rest  It  k  one  of  those 
happy  spots  where  trees  bend  in  the 
sbiaow  of  thick  leaves,  with  the 
embrace  of  entwining  arms,  to  listen 
to  the  mnrmnr  of  waters  running,  in 
a  pebbly  stream;  and  then  pause, 
making  a  mirror  to  admire  the  eha* 
dewy  vision  of  leaves  playing  in  the 
bre^  of  branches  bending  in  wor* 
ship.  The  painter  seems  to  have 
stolen  upon  Nature  jnst  as  she  was 
toying  and  playing  with  her  charms 
in  unobserved  simplicity — to  have 
happily  strayed  among  sequestered 
beauties  —  all  the  more  beauteous 
becaose  doomed  to  bloom  unseen — 
to  have  caught^  as  it  were,  Diana 
and  her  nymphs  bathing  in  the 
brooki  and  fortunately  to  have  fin« 
ished  his  picture  ere  they  found  him 
oat  Mr.  Oreswiok's  "Road  by  a 
Highland  Lake"  is  not  less  unobtru- 
nve,  simple,  and  beautiful ;  and  his 
'^Monntam  Torrent"  has  grandeur 
without  extravagance.  We  could 
wiab  that  our  young  artists,  instead 
of  striving  to  arrest  attention  by 
some  strange  eccentricity,  would  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  unobtrnaive 
simplicity  of  Greswick,  the  broad 
grandeur  of  Stanfield.  These  pic- 
tares  which,  we  have  pointed  out 
raise  comparatively  little. noisy  cla- 
mour, because  they  quietly  acqaiesoe 
in  the  adicnowledgeid  laws  and  obser- 
vances of  art,  appeal  to  the  mind 
only  by  unobtrusive  merit  and  in- 
trinsic excellence,  and  thus  wisely 
sacrifice  the  seductive  applause  of 
the  moment  for  the  enduring  ap- 
proval  of  posterity.  We  must,  how- 
ever, accord  to  two  works,  whatever 
be  Uieir  school,  the  praise  due  only 
to  highest  merit  The  one  is  the 
"Wheatfield,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  LinneU. 
remarkable  not  more  for  its  elaborate 
detul  than  for  its  wide-embracing 
extent  of  fertile  field,  wooded  hill,, 
sod  liquid  sky — all  lustrous  in  golden 
coloar,  set  with  figures  which  tell  in 
for^round  as  dazzling  ^ms.  Scarce- 
ly )m  worthy  of  note  is  Mr.  Dillon's 
'*  Emigrants  on  the  Nile,"  with  palm- 
trees  so  true,  yet  to  northern  eyes  so 
mj^teriously  unreal,  with  pelicans 
winging  their  giant  flight  towards 
the  eternal  pyramids,  misty  in  dis- 
tance^ with  sun  sinking  into  the  past 
eternity  of  Egyptian  history  in  that 
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blood-red  glory  whioh  we  have  ever 
marked  in  skies  which  canopy  the 
decay  of  ftouthern  nations  in  their 
overthrow. 

We  are  glad  to  recognise  onoe 
again  the  preeenoe  of  Sir  iSwin  Lasd- 
seer.  Of  late  years  we  have  marked 
some  reaction  to  the  almost  unexam- 
pled popular  acclamation  which  had 
for  so  long  awaited  his  works.  The 
public,  not,  we  think,  without  some 
reason,  have  been  by  print-selling 
speculators  more  than  satiated  with 
mezzotint  multiplications  of  silky- 
coated  spaniels,  well>groomed  horses, 
and  deer  in  every  possible  aspect — 
shot,  drowning,  or  fighting.  Some 
reaction  has  naturally  ensued,  and 
the  popular  voice,  ever  greedy  of 
novelty,  has  for  tiie  last  few  years 
hailed  the  opportune  advent  of  Bosa 
Bonheor,  applauding,  as  a  contrast  to 
accustomed  delicacies,  the  vigoroos 
handling  and  rude  nature  in  the  ^ 
works  of  this  feminine  artist  But 
between  the  style  of  Sir  Edwin  and 
that  of  Maddle.  Bosa  tiie  difierenoe 
is  so  wide  and  marked  that  eaoh 
may  well  be  permitted  to  occupy 
a  distinot  position,  each  being  ui» 
deed  little  short  of  perfect,  though 
so  widely  diversa  Bosa,  inmost  a 
second  Salvator,  dashes  in  her 
subject  with  broad  vigoroos  hand, 
her  horses  belonging  to  a  rode  na^ 
ture,  her  men  taken  fresh  from  the 
stable  and  the  plough.  Landseer,. 
on  the  other  hana,  the  Carlo  Dolce- 
of  animal  life,  is  in  handling  soft,, 
silken,  and  delicate;  his  beasts  seem* 
all  to  have  listened  to  the  lyve  of 
Orpheus,  to  have  joined  companion- 
ship with  msm  through  human  eym- 
patbies,  to  have  taken  a  pla€«  m  the 
world  of  art  by  virtue  of  a  kindred 
and  refined  poetry  in  natnik  In% 
these  high  and  peculiar  qualities- 
Landseer  stands  alone  in  the  history 
of  his  art.  The  far-fiimed  bull  of  Panli 
Potter  at  the  Hague  is  in  compari- 
son an  uncivilised  savage  of  the- 
fields:  the  boar-hunts  by  Snevders 
in  Dresden  and  in  Florence  are  Wd, 
rough,  and  rude.  In  Landseer  only, 
do  we  find  the  spaniel  we  would* 
fondle,  the  horse  whose  glossy  neck, 
we  desire  to  pat— animals,  in  short,  so- 
smooth  and  sleek  and  clean,  that  we 
do  not  scruple  to  let  them-  wi^  into- 
our  drawing-room.  His  picture  of  this 
13 
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r,«>ne  Maid  and  the'lffrngpie," 
Ji  ^bb  scene  be  an  oathonae  shed, 
wmi  Ifae  principal  penonagea  a  cow 
and  a  goat,  is  marked  by  these  spe- 
cial cbaraoteristicB  even  to  excess. 
Tbe  forms  want  solidity  and  yigonr, 
and  his  subject,  taken  from  rustic 
Hfe,  is  perhaps  more  suited  lo  the 
stable  art  of  Rosa  Bonheor,  than  to 
the  saloon  fall-dress  of  Landseer. 
Mr.  Oooper  may  be  said  to  occupy  a 
middle  position  between  the  arti- 
fldal  life  of  Landseer  and  Paul  Pot- 
ter's school  of  simple  nature.  His 
picture  of  this  year,  sheep  and  cattle 
Disking  in  the  sleepy  sunshine,  is, 
we  think,  beyond  the  average  of  his 
more  recent  works. 

Mr.  Roberts,  as  with  other  painters 
who  for  mauT  suocessiTe  years  have, 
through  works  of  high  excellence, 
educated  and  raised  to  the  pitch 
of  fastidious  requirement  the  public 
taste,— Mr  Roberts,  we  say,  is  himself 
the  rival  he  has  most  cause  to  dread. 
It  is  not  that  other  men  have  sur- 
passed or  can  approach  him ;  it  is 
simply  each  year  a  question  whether 
he  has  succeeded  in  outrivalliog  him- 
self. It  is  scarcely  perhaps  reason- 
able to  demand  that  a  man  through- 
out the  continuous  years  of  a  long  life 
should  ever  be  entering  upon  new 
conquests ;  and  especially  when  he 
has  fairly  beaten  all  competitors,  he 
may,  we  think,  not  unnaturally  rest 
at  hto  ease,  content  with  enjoying 
the  position  he  has  rightly  and  la- 
boriously won.  To  this  enviable  rest, 
this  happy  fruition,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
long  attained.  And  thus,  as  with  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  the  worst  the  world 
c<m  say  is  simply  this  :  We  have  seen 
all  these  things  befbre— cannot  you 
show  or^  teach  us  something  further  ? 
Now  each  of  these  artists,  we  think, 
is  entitled  to  the  reply :  We  have  told 
yoQ  and  shown  you  in  our  own  way, 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  our 
individual  abilitv,  what  the  world 
'hid  not  yet  heaid  or  seen.  Tear  by 
year  we  have  made  for  you  a  poetry 
and  a  pleasure;  yon  have  in  return 
given  us  reward,  and  we  deserve  it 
Fresh  men  may  yet  work  out  freah 
excellenoea,  for  nature  is  infinita 
We  have  ouraelvee,  in  our  dav,  sur- 
prised you  with  novelty ;  and  if  yon 


now  say  in  taunt,  It  is  all  the  old 
thing  over  again,  at  least  in  jus- 
tice admit  that  it  was  we  who  fint 
opened  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world  the  new  career — ^that  the  re- 
velation, now  grown  old,  at  least  first 
dawned  with  us.  Thus,  then,  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  noble  interior,  *'The  Basi- 
lica of  San  Lorenao,  Rome,"  in  his 
Venetian  exteriors  on  the  Grand 
Oanal  of  "San  Giorgio  Maggiore," 
and  of  the  ^  Ducal  Palace,"  we  ac- 
knowledge the  works  of  an  honoured 
veteran,  and  for  our  part  ¥rill  ne?er 
cry  ^  enough^'  while  such  pleasoie- 
giving  pictures  are  still  offered  for 
our  easy  enjoyment  We  cannot 
therefore  but  think  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
unconsciously  condemns  himself,  his 
own  theories,  and  the  basis  of  lus  owo 
criticism,  when  in  the  following  words 
he  passes  in  contempt  Mr.  Roberts' 
picture  of  the  **  Ducal  Palace.**  «*  As 
this,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  ^  seems  to  be 
a  definite  and  energetic  protest  by 
Mr.  Roberfn  against  Turner's  idea  of 
Venetian  cdour,  and  against  all  I 
have  endeavoured  to  urge  or  de- 
scribe in  support  of  that  conoeptioD, 
I  can  only  accept  it  as  such  and  pan 
it  by,"  &C.* 

We  have  seen  that  our  religious  art 
is  so  far  beneath  its  subject  dignity  as 
to  degenerate  almost  into  the  irre- 
ligious. In  the  lower  spheres,  how- 
ever, of  genre,  and  of  actual  histoiy, 
the  English  school  is  avowedly  more 
successful.  Webster  worthily  repre- 
sents Wilkie  bringing  down  to  pre> 
sent  times  and  English  tastes  tbe 
school  of  Dutch  interiors.  His 
'^  Sunday  Evening"  is,  in  scale,  com- 

Sisition,  and  finish,  essentially  of  the 
oUand  school,  while  for  refinement, 
and  in  its  ideal  of  peasant  life— not  a 
Teniers  drunken  debauch  in  a  filthy 
tavern,  but  a  simple  fiamUy  met  at 
evening  prayers — it  is  truly  English. 
Such  works,  though  of  no  great  pre- 
tence, are  veritable  sermona— sermons 
painted,  and  therefore  preached,  in 
the  cause  of  general  humanity,  daim- 
ing  for  the  virtuous  poor  respect  and 
sympathy.  It  is  tbe  merit  of  Mr. 
Webster's  pictures  that  they  are 
natural ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  tbe 
wonder  of  Mr.  Lewis'b  highly-wrought 
Eastern  subjects  that  they  approaeh 
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in  aDOther  sense  the  soperDataral, 
that  in  execution  and  detail  they 
M  little  short  of  the  miraculoos. 
We  all  recollect  his  Frank  tent  en- 
campment in  the  desert  of  Sinai. 
The  history  of  art,  andent  or  mo- 
dern, European  or  native,  knows 
no  parallel  to  works  snch  as  these. 
Mr.  Lewis  surpasses  even  the  French 
Meissonier  in  delicacy  and  sharp- 
ness .of  detail,  in  subtlety  and 
nicety  of  drawing.  We  have  now 
hefore  us  a  photograph  published  by 
Golnaghi,  from  the  drawing  exhibited 
in  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures, 
called  *^  Oamels  in  the  Desert,"  which 
possesses  all  the  detail  in  texture,  all 
the  loose  awkwardness  of  camel  gait, 
all  the  meditative  vacancy  and  stolid 
impassivenesB  of  Arab  indolence,  to 
a  perfi»itioQ  not  to  be  surpassed  by  a 
photograph  even  from  nature  herself. 
Id  the  Academy  of  this  year,  his 
'*Kibab  Shop,  Scutari,"  and  his  *'  In- 
mate of  the  Hareem,"  may  be  spe- 
cially pointed  out  for  their  Oriental 
richness  of  shawls,  turbans,  girdles, 
carpets,  for  the  indolent  dignity  of 
the  Turk,  proud  even  in  ruin,  for  his 
pretty  plaything  of  the  harem,  the 
mere  tov  of  iMission.  Artiets,  and 
the  art-loving  public,  have  certainly 
an  interest  scarcely  less  vital  than 
that  of  the  politician  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Torkish  empire,  wiUi 
its  impracticable  prejudices  and  pic- 
torial decay. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Lewis,  it  is  well 
known,  are,  as  we  have  said,  littJe 
short  of  miraculous;  but  the  verit* 
able  miracle  of  the  year  is  Mr. 
Prith's  picture  of  "  The  Derby  Day." 
This  picture,  from  the  triviality  of 
its  subject,  and  its  desultory  surface- 
treatment,  has  assuredly  ho  pretence 
to  an  elevated  rank;  jet  neverthe- 
less, within  its  limits  it  is  a  great 
SQccess;  attains  all  it  attempt,  is 
at  least  a  skilful  feat  in  art;  and 
if  without  the  moral  of  Hogarth, 
yields  assuredly  his  measure  of 
amusement  Tne  race  itself  is  natu- 
rally subordinate  to  the  gay  specta- 
tors. It  is  true  that  the  tail  of  a 
hoTveis  seen  as  a  squib  or  a  rocket 
flashing  by,  but  it  is  the  flash  in 
the  eye,  the  pretty  face  in  the  little 
bonnet,  the  languishing  girls  under 

Sy  parasols,  flirting  with  the  young 
ndtes  in  green  veib  and  black  hats, 


which  constitute  the  great  attraction, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  of  all 
8pectator&  There  are,  too,  cries  and 
games  of  all  kinds;  the  big  drum, 
and  the  small  jugglers  and  dancers, 
the  little  girl  with  tambourine  in  opera 
skirt?,  the  little  boy  in  fleshings,  the 
youth  with  face  distracted  through 
losses,  or  eyes  dim  with  drink ;  and 
not  least  attractive,  because  more 
important  still,  a  servant-man  jn  the 
foreground  arranging  a  collation  of 
lobster,  ice,  and  cold  fowl  The 
entire  picture  is  a  veritable  '*  Vanity 
Faur."  And  all  these  materials,  the 
most  multi&rions,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  manner  at  once  dexter- 
ous and  delicate,  connected  with  skill, 
though  concentration  was  impractic- 
able ;  thrown  together  with  some 
sense  of  repose,  though  all  is  flurry 
and  flutter,  seasoned  by  some  quiet 
thought ; — a  scene,  in  short,  of  much 
actuu  vulgarity,  subdued  to  the  re- 
finement suited  to  a  work  of  art. 
This  picture,  if  not  ranked  in  the 
high  roll  of  history,  will  at  least  bo 
received  as  a  contemporary  record  of 
Eoj^Iand's  great  national  holiday. 

English  art,  if  not  "  high,"  is  at 
least  wide*embracing.  It  takes  in 
flower  and  fruit  no  less  than  Alpine 
barrenness.  Like  English  oommeroe 
and  enterprise,  it  encircles  the  entire 
world — the  torrid  sands  of  Africa,  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
storms  of  the  open  sea,  the  calm  of 
the  inland  lake.  It  is  a  realm  in 
which  all  latitudes  meet,  all  peopjes 
congregate,  all  religions  worship.  But 
of  these  varied  lands,  climes,  and 
peoples  through  which  the  artist 
wanders,  none  are  more  prolific  than 
those  of  Spain.  Here  Mr.  Lewis  made 
a  reputation  before  he  pushed  on 
towards  the  farther  south,  and  it  is 
this  country  whieh  now  gives  to  Mr. 
Phillip  and  Mr.  Ansdell  the  *'  Coo- 
trabandistas,*^  the  '*  Daughters  of  the 
Alhambra,'*  the  "  Spanish  Shepherd," 
and  the  "*  Crossing  of  the  Ford.'*  The 
works  of  both  these  artists  are  vigor- 
ous, and  in  manner  large  and  real, 
serving  as  a  healthful  protest  against 
that  growing  tendency  to  elaborate 
purposeless  detail,  which  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  condemn.  It  is 
obvioosly  beyond  both  our  limits  and 
our  purpose  individually  to  mention 
the   multitudinoaB   works  which,  '^' 
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we  bave  said,  well-nfgh  embrace  the 
entire  circuit  of  creatioD.  We  Bignal- 
ise  tbose  chiefly  which  woald  eeem 
to  point  a  moral,  to  oooTej  a  wam- 
fog,  to  iospire  a  hope.  We  look  for 
tendeociefi,  and  seek  to  point  out  con- 
Beqnences;  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  a  catalognCi  we  only  preenme 
to  offer  criticisms.  Tbds  in  a  mere 
catalogoe  of  pictures,  the  largest,  the 
most  showy,  or  the  most  singular, 
Mr.  W.  0.  Thomas's  "Boccaccio," 
pensive  and  sad,  improvising  a  can- 
zonet from  a  Naples  balcony—"  Sigh 
not  I  sngh  not  I"— might  occupy  a  space 
less  important  even  than  that  which  it 
bolds  on  **  the  line''  of  the  Academy ; 
bat  to  OS  it  is  a  work  so  much  to  onr 
purpose,  that  we  would  claim  for  it 
epcial  attention.  It  occupies  just  the 
right  intermediate  position  between 
the  slovenly  handling,  the  common- 
place coarseness,  of  sach  works  as  Mr. 
Ward's  **  Alice  Lisle,**  and  the  puerile 
minuteness  of  Pre-Raphaelite  pain- 
ful pretend?.  Though  small,  and  com- 
paratively in  itself  of  minor  import- 
ance, it  belongs  to  that  good  true 
school  in  English  art,  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert's  fresco  in  the  Bouses  of  Par- 
Hament)  **Lear  disinheriting  Corde- 
lia," is  the  most  signal  example. 

We  would  willingly  pass  m  silence 
Mr.  Poors  large  canvass  from  the 
same  tragedv — ^the  sllly^  and  fond  old 
man  watchmg  the  dying  breath  of 
her  whose  voice  was  ever  gentle  and 
low— a  work  no  way  comparable  to 
the  noble,  lustrous,  and  mysterious 
pictures,  *-The  Troubadours,"  exhi- 
bited in  Manchester,  and  the  "  Guths 
in  the  Gardens  of  Italy,"  which,  in 
bygone  years,  have  been  our  admi- 
ration. We  would  willingly,  also, 
S88  in  oblivion  the  recent  works  of 
r.  Ward,  so  unworthy  of  the  painter 
of  "  Charlotte  Corday,"  and  of  the 
carefbl  finish  of  his  **  Marie  Antoin- 
ette,", both  of  which  our  readers  will 
with  delight  recall  as  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Manchester  exhi- 
bition. It  is  melancholy  now  to 
mark    such    wilfiil    faithlessness    to 

Sowers  which,  in  past  vears,  have 
one  so  great  tononr  to  the  cause  of 
English  art  Surely  the  two  pic- 
tures, ''  painted  by  command,"  '*  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,"  and  the  scarcely 
IflBB   dirty   daubing    **11ie  visit  of 


Queen  Victoria  to  the  Tomb  of  Na- 
poleon," will  not  receive  as  thdr 
reward  the  honour  of  future  royal 
commissions.  This  manner  is  not, 
we  should  think,  precisely  the  poet 
or  the  painter  laureate  style  of  art 
Even  the  portraits,  as  likenesses,  are 
so  indifferent,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out some  scrutiny  we  at  length  dis- 
tinguished Napoleon  from  Prince 
Albert ;  or  our  own  Queen  from  the 
Empress  of  the  French.  This  ex- 
change of  features  is  an  interchange 
of  international  courtesies  whidi, 
even  in  the  moment  of  warmest  rap- 
ture, the  royal  and  imperial  persou- 
ages  could  scarcely  have  contem- 
plated. Of  the  characters  less  illus- 
trious there  is  *  scarcely  a  face,  if 
unfortunately  recognised  by  its 
owner,  he  would  not  take  for  an 
insult  Remembering  well  the  care- 
ful and  noble  works  which  gained  for 
this  painter  his  reputation,  we  can- 
not but  regret  this  reckless  reverfial 
of  his  former  excellence.  If,  indeed, 
these  works  in  the  Academy  were 
the  painter's  worst  wrongs  upon  the 
nation,  we  might  daim  for  hioa  some 
excuse — want  of  final  finish,  and  sub- 
jects, in  their  decorative  character, 
uusuited  to  the  painter's  lai^r  man- 
ner. But  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  regret  to  say,  are  frescoes 
by  the  same  hand,  tor  which  the 
people  of  this  country  must  demand 
an  explanation  no  less  satisfactory 
than  the  assurance  than  such  mere 
piece  and  job  work  shall  not  again 
pass  muster.  We  ourselves  were  not 
among  the  ardent  admirers  of  Mr. 
Cope's  "Embarkation  of  a  Puritan 
Family  for  New  England."  Let 
that,  however,  pass  with  faint  praise. 
But  the  want  of  true  elevation,  and 
the  absence  of  artistic  feeling,  which 
placed  this  work  beyond  the  pale  of 
our  individual  sympathies,  must 
surely  in  Mr.  Ward's  **  AJioe  Lisle 
concealing  the  Fugitives  after  the 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,"  provoke,  not 
individual,  but  general  censure.  Such 
a  work  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fine  arts,  but  among  the  rough- 
and-ready  arts.  In  its  attempt  at 
largeness  it  attains  only  looseness; 
for  grandeur  it  gives  us  rudeness. 
It  is  secular,  or  rather  common- 
place, to  the  last  degree^certainly 
as  fkr  as  possible  removed  from  the 
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digtiity  of  hktorio  tri  The  remaio- 
intr  fresco,  '*  The  EzecatioDer  tjiog 
Wishart^s  Book  round  the  Neck  of 
Montrose/'  is  scarcely  better.  la 
compoeition  it  is  scattered,  and  in 
oolonr  cmde,  dostv,  and  chalky; 
the  very  reyerse  of  nqaid  and  trans- 
parent. We  are  bound  to  say  th^t 
we  have  seen  soeneij  and  acting 
quite  eqaal  to  these  frescoes,  which 
are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
oar  Hooses  of  Parliament  as  re- 
preaentatlve  of  onr>  national  art, 
OD  the  boards  of  second-rate  coontry 
theatres.  If  better  art  cannot  )k 
got»  let  ns  at  least  wait  rather  than 
diBgraoe  onr  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  Bat  we  feel  persnaded  that 
Mr.  Ward  can  himself  give  us  better. 
If  be  cannot,  others  at  least  can. 
We  have  always  deemed  the  frescoes 
of  **Lear  and  Cordelia"  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert, "The  Rivers  of  England"  by 
Mr.  Armitage,  the  **Jastice"  and 
"Chivalry'*  by  Mr.  Maclise,  as  the 
best  warranty  of  onr  English  school ; 
and  therefore  we  ISarn  with  special 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Herb^t  is  now 
eofraged  in  a  farther  commission, 
which,  if  ever  completed,  will  farther 
ledoood  to  the  hononr  he  has  already 
conferred  upon  his  country's  art 

As  a  slight  digression  to  the  review 
of  onr  national  school,  let  ns  tarn  for 
a  moment  to  the  French  Gallery  in 
PallMalL  After  the  reiterated  ex- 
perience of  English  exhibitions  — 
knowing,  as  the  public  for  the  most 
part  does,  precisely  the  limits  be^ 
^ond  which  each  painter  never  wan- 
ders; having  mentally  mastered  the 
Qumnerism  which  each  artist  has  set 
for  a  harrier  to  his  farther  progres- 
sion—it is  a  refreshing  mental  variety 
to  walk  into  the  gallery  of  French 
pictores,  in  order  to  stud^  the  salient 
characteristics  of  this  eminently  cha- 
racteriatie  school.  As  seen  in  Paris 
rather  than  in  Fall-Mall,  French  art 
contrasts  with  English  at  once  by 
its  gigantic  size  and  its  diminutive 
dimensions  —  by  Yemet's  panoramic 
pictures  of  battles  in  Algeria  on  the 
one  hand,  and   Meissonier's   minute 


cabinet  manipalatSons  on  the  other. 
In  adaptation,  however,  if  not  to  Eoff- 
lish  tastes,  at  least  to  the  Eogiiw 
market,  pictures  of  this  latter  class 
constitnte  the  staple  of  the  present 
London  importation.  French  art,  as 
is  well  known,  is  particalarly  clever 
in  its  treatment  of  the  genteel  comedy 
of  society ;  it  has  the  merit  of  never 
making  weary  through  pretended 
profundity;  of  never  presuming  to 
be  moral  throueh  hackneyed  moralis- 
iufr.  In  its  play  upon  Eociety,  like 
a  Sheridan  comedy,  or  a  Hay  market 
vaadeville,  it  is  spirkling  and  ele<> 
gant,  light  and  cneerftiL  Thus  M. 
Duverger  gives  us  •*  Trying-on  of  the 
New  Dress,"  and  his  pupil,  M.  Sei- 
gnac,  a  '*  Girl  taking  Tea,"  and  a 
"Lady  with  her  Pet  Dog."  M. 
Plassau  rivals  the  gem-like  finish  of 
Mieris;  while  M.  Chaplin,  with  a 
taste  almost  exclusively  French,  gives 
08  a  young  coquettish  girl  looking 
and  listening  behind  a  drawn  cur- 
tain, her  looeened  low-falling  dress 
eager  to  rustle  to  her  feet  The 
small  and  somewhat  sketchy  works 
of  Edourd  Frere  have  a  purer 
aim.  He  is  eminently  the  painter  of 
the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  simple, 
hamble  poverty,  endowing  it,  as  in 
the  motner  pensively  watching  and 
working  over  her  infant's  cradle,  with 
gentle  pathos  and  subdued  quietism. 

Of  course,  we  find  works  of  still 
higher  aim.  Ary  Schefier's  ^  Margue- 
rite at  the  Fountain,"  and  his  "  Faust 
holding  the  Poisoned  Cup,"  both,  as 
usual  with  this  punter,  belonging 
rather  to  German  art  than  to  the 
French  school,  are  marked  by  his  ao- 
costomed  beauty  and  chastity  of  form, 
and  not  less  by  his  somewhat  forced 
striving  for  profundity,  and  that  habi- 
tual metaphvsical  abstraction  which, 
as  common  m  German  art,  falls  little 
short  of  absolute  vacancy.*  But  if 
Ajry  Scheffer  be  German  to  a  faulty  it 
is  at  least  the  special  merit  of  Ma- 
dame Jerichan  that  she  is  unmistak- 
ably Danish,  and  thus,  far  removed 
in  the  northern  peninsula  of  the 
Baltic  from  the  southern  peninsulas 


*  In  writing  the  above,  we  little  thoaght  that  the  world  would  so  speedily 
be  caU«d  on  to  deplore  the  death  of  this  truly  great  artist  His  '  Fraocesoa  da 
Bimiat,"  and  hia  **  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  with  other  noble  works  still  fresh  in  public 
memory,  have  long  associated  the  name  of  Ary  Scheffer  with  the  purer  and  more 
^ihtoal  aspects  of  modem  art 
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of  tiie  Mafitemoeto,  H  is  ber  cfair- 
•cterifttic  merit,  that  id  rode  Yigoar 
»be  tt  bendf  the  Tery  antipodeB 
af  Italiao  masterv.  There  are  heads, 
however,  in  her  *'  Beading  the  Scrip- 
tare9»"  of  earoest  and  deroat  expres- 
sion, which  mnst  wio  for  this  some- 
what plebeian  art  deserved  distino- 
tion.  K.  Comte*s  most  striking  pic- 
tore  is  the  weird ''Sorceress*'  work- 
ing her  enchantment  —  mystic  and 
magic  —  with  terror  and  wonder, 
Stly  mingling  the  usual  superstition 
of  ignorance  with  the  wonted  out- 
ward semblance  of  profound  science. 
The  colour  is  appropriately  misty 
and  dreamy.  Of  three  great  names, 
the  examples  are  not  important 
M  tiller,  the  painter  of  that  great 
work,  ''The  Summons  to  Execution 
under  the  Beign  of  Terror,"  has  a 
meritorioas,  but  not  specially  marked 
picture,  **  The  Reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." Couture,  known  by  the  cer- 
tainly not  less  famous  work,  also  in 
the  Luxembourg  Qaller^,  "The  De- 
cline of  the  Romans,"  is  here  repre- 
sented by  the  sicklied  sentiment  of  an 
''Italian  Shepherd."  And,  lastly, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  instead  of  the  ^  Horse 
Fair,"  has  a  favourite  dog,  **  Barbaro/' 
remarkable,  however,  for  consummate 
Bkill  in  its  art  treatment  Works 
by  the  well-known  Decamps,  G6rome, 
and  Qallais,  though  not  so  important 
as  others  we  have  seen  by  these  mas- 
ters, might  merit  mention  did  our 
space  permit  We  cannot,  however, 
overlook  M.  G6rome'8  tragic  **Duei 
after  a  Bal  Masqud,"  so  skilful  as  a 
picture,  and  attracting  additional 
attention  because  this  mere  pictorial 
fiction  arrived  in  London  just  when 
a  still  more  tragic  duel  had  become 
a  sad  reality  in  raris.  We  must  now 
close  our  cursory  notice  of  the  present 
Exhibition  by  calling  attention  to 
the  low-toned  yet  luminoos  land- 
scapes of  M.  Lambinet,  in  some  de- 
gree the  French  representative  of  our 
English  Pre-Baphaelites,  true  in  mi- 
nute detail,  simple  and  homely  in 
subject;  attaining,  however,  atmo- 
Bpherio  space,  and  giving  to  nature 
almost  a  plaintive  pensiveness.  The 
range  of  this  artist  is  manifestly  nar- 
row ;  but  his  works  are  noteworthy 
for  the  modesty  and  the  meekness  of 
their  spirit 
The   most    touching   and   earnest 


pictmn  of  tiie  year  faste  taken  thev 
bardeo  of  sorrow  from  tiie  erents  and 
cahunities  which  have  of  kte  boqUb 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  EUii^lish  nation. 
Mr.  Loard's  "  Xeariog  Home,"  a  aid 
officer  Wing  languidly  at  length  opoa 
ship^eck ;  the  grand  aD^orical  pie- 
ture  of  "  Retribution,'^  by  Mr.  Armi- 
tage ;  Mr.  O'Neirs  touching  scene  of 
parting,  called  <'  Eastward,  ho  !**  and, 
lastly,  but  chiefly,  Mr.  Paton'b  Mur- 
der of  the  Linocents,  under  the  title 
of  ^  In  Memoriam  "-—all  more  or  les 
directly  treat  of  that  history  of  terror 
which  has  just  cast  its  deq>  diadow 
over  the  annals  of  our  nati<ML  Gom- 
ipg  warm  from  the  artists'  heated 
imagination,  appealing  earnestly  to 
the  spectators'  harrowed  sympathy, 
they  are  alike  remarkable  for  their 
truth,  their  passion,  and  their  pathos. 
Mr.  Luard*s  appeal  is  quiet  and  on- 
obtrusive,  touching  upon  distant  ca- 
lamities delicately — telling,  by  sug- 
gestive implication,  of  past  sufieriDgs 
and  of  present  dawning  hopes,  of 
wounds  in  battle  or  shattered  health 
through  climate ;  the  bird  on  the  deck 
from  the  English  shore,  coming,  like 
the  dove  to  the  ark,  with  the  oIi?8 
message  of  repose.  The  entire  treat- 
ment is  excellent,  commendable  for 
its  simple  unobtrusive  narrative  of  a 
touching  story— for  its  plain  straight- 
forward execution,  undistracted  by 
any  irrelevant  accessories  or  adorn- 
ment. These  four  works,  indeed, 
which  we  have  specially  signalled  for 
honourable  mention,  have  each  the 
rare  merit  of  disinterested  forgetfol- 
ness  of  the  artist's  individual  self  in 
the  gravity  of  his  subject :  the  painter 
of  each  would  seem  to  say,  Oa  a 
national  emergency  like  the  present, 
it  becomes  every  man  to  fori^t  all 
minor  personalities  and  parties,  to 
throw  aside  all  petty  self-seeking, 
and  to  concentrate  his  utmost  ener- 

fies  on  a  work  in  his  country's  service, 
[enoe  these  pictures,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  others,  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  national  work^ — national,  bemuse 
they  utter  the  sorrows  and  yet  the 
heroism  of  a  great  nation — because 
they  become  incorporated  in  the  na- 
tional history  of  a  people  and  of  & 
period ;  painting  history,  as  she  passes 
in  retribution  by,  handing  down  to 
future  ages  the  dread  events  of  pre- 
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aeat  times.  Henee,  too.  Borrow  is 
their  barden  —  penaive  thoaghts,  the 
clasped  haods  of  partiog,  the  last 
agony  of  ezpectant  massacre,  the 
raised  arm  0/  ▼engeanoe  demaiidiDg 
retribution. 

Thus  Mr.  O'Neirs ''  Sastwaid  ho  F' 
is  ft  tragic  scene  of  leave-taking — the 
breaking  of  stout  hei^rts,  the  clasp- 
iog  of  rough  worn  hands,  brave  in^i 
moved  to  sorrow,  beauty's  form 
touched  to  tears.  No  hackneyed  seth 
timentality  on  balcony,  no  sickly 
imaginary  romance  by  moonlight 
bat  actnal  as  by  the  light  of  day,  real 
as  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  ladder 
of  a  transport-ship,  crowded  with 
troops,  with  wives,  mothers,  daugh- 
tezs;  the  rongh  side  of  the  bl»ck 
tarred  vessel ;  the  ropes  and  the  tack- 
ling; the  boatman  carelessly  smok- 
iog  his  short  pipe,  callonsly  waiting 
till  sisters'  tears  and  mothers*  sobs 
will  permit  a  return  to  shore— all 
this,  in  the  manly  vigour  of  the  paint- 
ing no  less  than  in  the  heartfelt 
tnth  of  the  subject,  makes,  as  we 
have  said,  this  honest  work  a  worthy 
record  of  a  nation's  history. 

Tbesymbolic  picture  *'  Retribution," 
by  Mr.  Armitage,  more  than  any  other 
work  which  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  rises  to  the  lai^e  and  noble 
treatment  demanded  by  the  highest 
style  of  art  It  is  large  in  scale,  bold 
aod  generic  in  manner,  seizing  only 
on  the  great  essentials  of  the  story ; 
Id  drapery  not  descending  to  threads 
and  texture;  in  tha  tiger's  'coat, 
giving  the  broad  stripes,  but  not 
the  triviality  of  individual  hairs. 
The  symbolic  figure  of  Britannia,  as 
of  an  avenging  deity,  seems  endowed 
with  the  defeated  might  of  Omnipo- 
teace.  What  power  in  that  avengmg 
arm  clutching  the  wild  tiger's  throat 
-^what  sternness  in  the  lip— what 
piercing  purpose  in  the  eye !  All  the 
incidents,  though  few,  are  directly  to 
the  points  The  tropic  verdure  of  the 
Indian  jangle,  the  minaret  and  the 
dome  b  the  distance;  the  horizon, 
with  the  blood-red  of  sunset,  as  of  a 
coming  day,  hot  with  anger;  the 
d^  mother  and  the  dying  child, 
with  the  torn  book  and  the  fallen 
plaything  lying  in  the  foreground, 
crying  like  the  very  stones  for  ven- 
gcance^-each  and  all   with  terrible 


emphasis  seem  to  utter  the  one  word 
"  Betribution." 

Lastly,  we  have  reserved  till  now 
Mr.  Paton's  **In  Memoriam,"  be- 
cause, being  in  many  respects  the 
most  complete  work  in  the  Academy, 
we  cannot  more  apeeably  doee  this 
portion  of  our  notice  than  by  giving 
Its  high  merits  their  worthy  com- 
mendation. That  petty  and  puerile 
detail  which  we  thought  it  our  dutv 
to  censure  in  his  "  Bluidy  Tryste,"  if 
in  any  degree  present  in  this  in- 
comparably greater  work,  are  at 
least  here  merged  in  subordination 
to  general  effect,  and  made  oondu- 
cive  to  intensity  of  expression.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  picture*  which,  by  its 
subject,  its  concentration  of  terror, 
its  skill  of  composition,  and  its  re- 
deeming beauty  of  elevated  form, 
may  be  ranked  with  Guide's  great 
masterpiece  in  Bologna,  **Tbe  Mur- 
der of  the  Inoocents.^'  The  figures — 
a  woman  of  noble  countenance  kneel- 
ing in  the  midst,  richly  robed  in  In- 
dian vest,  elaborately  wrought,  with 
children  clinging  from  common  fear, 
and  huddling  for  one*  common  pro- 
tection— ^are  all  crowded  into  a  rude 
outhouse,  at  the  further  door  of 
which.  Sepoys  with  glaring  eyes  are 
ravenously  rushing.  The  details,  ela^ 
borately  wrought,  all  enhance  the 
terror  of  the  story.  The  rich  Eastern  ^ 
flower-embroidery  of  the  kneeling  In- 
dian guardian,  the  lace-trimming  to 
the  dress  of  the  sleeping  child,  the  cro- 
chet-worked sleeves,  the  cross  and  rib- 
bon bound  round  the  neck,  the  gold- 
clasped  book  of  prayer — all  speak  of 
the  love  and  the  care  of  a  home  de- 
stroyed— all  contrast  the  luxury  of  a 
high  civilisation  with  the  barbarism 
of  a  savage  invasion.  The  work  is 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tragic 
intensity,  yet  saved  from  mere  re- 
volting horror,  and  brought,  we  think, 
within  the  acknowledged  domain  of 
art,  by  forms  of  beauty  and  types  of 
birth — by  refined  appeal,  not  to 
vulgar  passion,  but  to  tender  sym- 
pathy. Every  incident  in  this  elabo- 
rate work  tells  its  tale.  The  glazed 
vacant  eye  of  terror,  beyond  the  re- 
lief of  tears ;  the  parched  panting  lip, 
quivering  with  fear;  the  clasped 
hands  wrung  together  with  spas- 
modic dutch:  the  unconscious  skep 
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of  Ibe  babe;  whoie  vtter  belpleasoen 
is  aoother  plea  for  mercy,  miake  this 
master  work  not  toss  matore  in 
thought  and  expression,  than  elabo- 
rate in  detail. 

The  second  clause  in  our  title — 
*<  London  Critios" — ^was  pointed,  in 
the  first  place,  against  Mr.  Bnskio's 
Ifotes  on  the  Royal  Academy;  and, 
secondly,  against  a  series  of  clever 
critieiBms  which  have  adorned  the 
pages  of  the  Times,  Of  these  2fole» 
we  have  already  said  sufficient, 
and  have  striven  by  the  whoto  tenor 
of  our  preceding  criticisms  to  connter- 
act  the  evil  which,  ander  Mr.  Boskin^s 
sanction,  grows  year  by  vear  more 
fatal.  We  regret  to  add,  that  within 
the  last  few  months  he  has  gained  in 
the  Tim£8  a  fresh  ally,  ft  is  but 
just  to  acknowledge  that  the  criti- 
cisms which  in  that  paper  have  sno- 
cessively  appeared  on  the  Saflfblk 
Street  and  Portland  Galleries,  upon 
the  Water-Golonr  Societies,  New  and 
Old,  and  lastly  on  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Eoyal  'Academy,  have  all  been 
marked  by  signal  ability.  This  grant- 
ed, we  not  less  boldly  assert  that 
the  tendency  and  purport  of  these 
criticisms  have  been  mischievous. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  a  certain 
elevation  of  intellectual  tone,  a  high 
standard,  a  dignity  in  aim,  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  criticism  of 
Art  without,  in  corresponding  degree, 
enlarging  her  sphere  and  ennobling 
her  purpose.  So  far,  these  articles 
are  to  be  hailed  as  accessions  to  the 
good  cause.  We  therefore  the  more 
regret  that  ability  so  wide-embracing 
should  have  surrendered  itself  as  a 
victim,  rather  for  sacrifice  than  as  a 
disciple  for  honour,  to  a  school  every 
year  growing  more  narrow  in  its 
limits,  and  more  exclusively  dogmatic 
in  its  teachings.  The  day  is  past 
when  accession  of  glory  can  be  at- 
tained by  humble  service  under  Mr. 
Ruskin*8  dictation.  Wise  men  may 
be  taught  lessons  many  ways  by 
watching  the  eccentric  wanderings 
of  his  erratic  genius,  but  they  will 
show  their  wisdom  rather  by  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  expectantly  waiting 
what  phenomena  may  next  evolve, 
than  by  falling  into  an  orbit  which 
now  blaees  through  heaven  as  a 
eomet,  and    anon   wanders    inoonti- 


sent]  V  as  a  idiaBtom  among  i 
marshes. 

We  will  not  enhance  or  perpetntie 
the  mischief  done  through  these  aUs 
eriticisms  by  their  detailed  qaotatkm 
in  our  pages ;  we  will  seek  rather  to 
counteract  the  injury  inflicted,  by 
here  awarding  to  the  oensnred  artiita 
merited  commendation.  As  might 
be  anticipated,  the  character  of  the 
critic^s  censure  may  be  inferred  from 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Buskin's  praiaeL 
Thus  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  happy  inspiration,  eaogbt 
a  '*cat  winking  in  the  son,''  and 
daguerreotyped  a  pot  of  **  pinks  ** 
flowering  iu  a  window.  It  was 
enough ;  Mr.  Buskin,  marking  then 
claims  to  immortality,  at  once  gave 
to  the  painter  nearly  three  pages 
of  printed  praise.  Aooordiogly,  the 
Timas*  critic,  in  close  fellowship 
with  Mr.  Bui^in,  specially  applan^ 
these  eminently  pictorial  phenomena 
— '*  the  cat  blinking  in  the  heat  od 
the  window-sill  b^ide  the  pot  of 
pinks."  Hence,  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence, pictures  which,  in  our  opi- 
nion, mo^t  fortunately  do  not  preteiid 
to  the  miniature  painting  of  a  ''cat 
blinking,"  and  a  ^  cat  winking,"  and 
"pinks"  blossoming,  are  denounced, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Times^  as 
sinning  "  against  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture,'^ as  mere  '*  scene  -  painting," 
"taking  trickiness,"  and  <* fatal  fa- 
cility." We  cannot  but  susfject  that 
the  '*  sinning"  thus  thundered  against 
is  nothing  morj»  than  the  lawful  eze^ 
else  of  the  painter's  —  that  is,  the 
poet's — ^prerogative  of  thought;  no- 
thing more  culpable  than  the  hind- 
able  ambition  to  paint  Nature  in  her 
infinity  of  space  and  magnificence  of 
phenomena — nothing  more  wrongful 
than  the  appeal  to  the  inward  mind 
rather  than  to  the  bodily  eye— no- 
thing more  derogatory  to  art  than 
the  attempt  through  imagination, 
through  artistic  composition  of  line, 
form,  light,  shade,  and  colour,  to  speak 
out  the  full  beauty  and  dignity  of 
nature.  Thus  we  believe  the  cry- 
ing **  sin ''  of  Mr.  Bichardson  to  be, 
that  he  has  not  seated  himself  for 
weeks  in  a  damp  dirty  ditch  to 
paint  the  weeds  growing  in  its 
bottom,  but  has  preferred  the  sunuy 
shores  of    Oomo  —  chosen,    instead 
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of  ebiekweed  and  marah  -  mallow, 
moaDtaiDS  with  clond  and  snow- 
capped distance — ^the  bine  lake  with 
the  Bbiniog  city  on  its  margin — the 
Tioe  and  aloe  terrace,  with  Italian 
peasants  in  the  foregroand.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  the  un|Mirdonab1e  sin  of 
Mr.  Branwhite  thai  in  such  drawings 
as^'Moel  Siabod*'and  the|  *<Aatnmn 
Moantain  Torrent,**  he  avowedly 
merges  childish  detail  into  grand 
generfd  eflect,  giving  to  monntafns 
their  magnitude  and  gloom,  to  still 
water  its  tranqaillity,  to  torrents  force, 
Bod  to  bonlder-rocks  resistance.  Mr. 
Boddingtoo,  in  the  Suffolk  Street, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  others  in  the 
Portland  GhUiei^,  transgress  in  the 
same  direction.  They  aspire  to  the 
great  rather  than  to  the  little;  they 
look  at  nature  through  the  artist 
telescope  rather  than  in  the  botanic 
microscope;  they  give  to  nature  the 
expression  of  transient  emotion  in 
the  gleam  of  sunshine — ^the  passing 
Bhoirer  or  the  impending  storm, 
rather  than  the  minute  articulation 
which  belongs  to  petrifaction,  not  to 
chaogiog  life.  Our  sympathy,  as 
already  reiterated,  is  not  towards  the 
little,  bat  for  the  great — a  work  of 
art,  as,  indeed,  all  other  work,  hu- 
man or  divine,  taking  rank  '  accord- 
ing as  it  manifests  and  enshrines 
greatness  of  thought  and  nobility  of 
miod.  We  hold,  however,  that  every- 
thing well  done  is  a  success,  worthy 
according  to  its  kind  and  degree  of 
domfflendation,  whether  it  be  a  "cat 
wiDking"  in  the  sun,  or  a  mountain 
Bhrood«l  in  cloud.  In  the  univer- 
sality of  a  -national  art— in  the  tole- 
ration of  a  charity  growing  out  of  the 
love  of  beauty  and  of  truui--grant  to 
each  and  all  appropriate  nonoor. 
We  protest,  accordingly,  once  again 
agamst  the  narrowness  of  that  creed 
aod  criticism  which,  making  itself 
the  partisan  of  a  petted  clique,  and 
of  a  passing  fashion,  denounces  as 
a  "  manuSacture**  every  picture  which 
does  not  beur  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  its  own  workshop. 

We  trust,  however,  that  each  new 
phase  and  fiishion  —  that  the  ever- 
recurring  action  and  reaction  which, 
in  thdr  oscilhitiona,  sway  the  public 
miod,  and  govern  the  art  of  na- 
tions, may,  in  our  own  land  and 
ftge,  sabsore  hot  thd  one  great  law 
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of  general  progression.  It  is  the 
inevitable  penalty  which,  in  the 
hands  of  democracy,  we  are  doomed 
in  this  country  to  suffer,  in  art  not 
less  than  in  politics,  that  public 
opinion  must  ever  run  into  extreme 
and  extravagance.  Monstrous  and 
ridiculous,  however,  in  its  excess, 
it  has  generally  at  least  for  a  basis 
some  actual  truth.  Pre-Raphaelism, 
the  most  noisy  and  noxious  of  these 
party-cries,  is  perhaps,  after  all,  only 
the  caricature  of  the  fundamental 
axiom,  that  Art  is  the  study  of  na- 
ture. Hence,  when  the  clamour  shall 
in  its  noise  have  subsided,  we  may, 
in  the  lull  given  to  reflection,  find, 
as  we  have  said,  that  this  school,  not 
according  to  its  extravagance,  but 
proportioned  to  its  basis  in  truth, 
nas  subserved  the  one  paramount 
law  of  general  progression.  This 
law,  however,  though  fulfilled,  even 
in  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the 
boor,  is  manifested  in  its  wide  em- 
brace only  through  the  unfolding  of 
a  universal  history,  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  those  more  extended  pheno- 
mena which  have  marked  the  rise 
and  development  of  all  trne  art 
throughout  the  world.  Therefore  it 
is  that  we  decry  exclusiveness ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  seek  to  inform  the 
present  by  the  teachings  of  past  ex- 
perience. Our  busy  changing  world, 
though  ever  new,  is  in  art  especially 
no  less  old — old  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. Let  that  experience  teach 
us,  then,  that  the  sphere  of  art  is 
wide  as  creation  herself— let  it  teach,  , 
as  year  by  year  Exhibitions  add  page 
after  page  to  the  grand  chronicle  of 
universal  art-history — ^let  it  teach  U9, 
we  say,  how  rightly  to  assign  to  each 
recurring  fact  and  phase  its  due 
position  in  the  wide  phenomena  of 
art -expression.  Let  thoee^  at  least, 
in  authority,  teach  this  larger  wis- 
dom, for  it  is  to  this  end  that  acade- 
mies are  founded — ^let  them  correct 
the  bias  of  partial  passing  i)heno- 
mena  by  the  antidote  which  hbtory 
affords ;  and,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, let  appeal  be  made  to  England's 
pride— the  cartoons  of  Baphael,  and 
the  Marbles  of  Phidias.  Finally, 
let  the  works  and  teachings  of 
honoured  masters  in  our  own  school 
be  still  received  with  reverence.  The 
works  of  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  and  Etty, 
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yet  merit  tb«  rwok  of  masterpieoeB  to  its  keeping— that  wbile  it  gives 
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Not  very  long  ago  we  spent,  per- 
force, an  idle  summer-day  in  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  English 
cathedral  towns.  An  idle  summer- 
day  looks  like  pleasure;  let  whoso 
will  fill  it  up  with  the  glorious  glow- 
ing sunshine — ^the  languid  luxurious 
trees,  refreshing  themselves  with  that 
mstle  and  twink  of  leaves  which 
cools  the  wayfarer  by  sound  and 
imagination,  as  much  as  the  real 
shadow — ^the  drowsy  noonday  hum, 
in  which  every  sound  is  soft — the 
skies  bluer  than  blue  eyes,  the  clouds 
whiter  than  snow,  but  everything  so 
steeped  in^  light  that — strange  result, 
bat  true,  as  every  one  may  prove  in 
this  July  weather — the  whole  land- 
scape rather  loses  than  gains  colour — 
the  fields  fall  off  in  softened  shades 
of  brown,  aod  the  woods,  folding  over 
each  other  in  those  soft  slopes,  take 
a  pale  ashen  tint,  as  if  every  tree,  like 
the  willow,  had  a  lining  to  its  leaves. 
Any  one  who  pleases  can  imagine 
this ;  also  any  one  may  imagine  the 
saltry  dusty  glare  which  is  about  the 
environs  of  the  counti^  town — the 
sonny  side  of  the  High  Street,  where, 
the  shops  have  all  their  blinds  on, 
and  everybody  is  out  of  sight ;  and 
the  shady  side,  where  happier  shop- 
keepers water  the  fla^  and  lounge 
at  the  doors  in  tantalismg  enjoyment 
This  summer  day,  however,  was  not 
a  pleasure-day  to  onr8elve&  We  had 
one  small  piece  of  business  to  do, 
occupying  about  an  hour;  we  knew 
no  one,  and  having  accomplished  our 
solitary  object,  had  some  five  or  six 
hours  to  wait  for  the  homely  convey- 
ance which  had  brought  as  thither. 
Also  the  day  was  too  hot  for  any 


great  energy  either  of  body  or  miDd. 
We  were  a  little  afraid  of  our  owq 
thoughts,  which  were  busy  with 
grievous  matters,  very  far  apart  from 
this  present  writing,  and  had  witk 
us  the  restless  company  of  a  child. 
So  sightseeing  was  rather  out  of  our 
role  for  the  moment  We  were  too 
languid  in  interest  to  care  even  for 
the  cathedral,  the  echoing  solema 
nave  of  which  our  small  compauion 
was  more  awed  than  pleased  with. 
Our  alternative  was  not  a  very 
dignified  one  ;  we  invested  a  sixpeoce 
in  a  most  miscellaneous  and  varied 
collection  of  literature,  and  retired 
with  the  small  heroine  who  loved 
tlM  living  daisies  outside  better  than 
the  dead  effisies  within,  to  the  ver- 
dant turf  of  the  cathedral  close. 

There  it  stood,  rising  up  grey 
against  the  sky,  with  all  its  clusterea 
crowd  of  chapels,  its  little  turret- 
spires  thronging  upward,  its  rooud- 
ed,  sheltered,  protected  apse,  where, 
in  the  innermost  repose  aod  quiet- 
ness, stood  the  most  sacred  altar  of 
the  old  faith— and  the  fair  old  tower, 
too  noble  in  its  ddicate  proportion 
to  take  the  full  credit  of  its  stature ; 
grey  and  cool  and  old,  with  an  ashe^ 
tint  of  age  upon  its  majesty, 
pale  upon  the  noonday  skies- 
tary  patriarchal  presence,  vV 
half  sad,  more  like  a  worjrgnil 
than  a  work  of  man,e  tfai' 
quiet,  high,  old  brioliUTdBon 
background  of  gardfd  himS9]| 
and  sunny  and  waidirty  <" 
est  December  to  cowing 
greensward,  and  Inferred  tl 
sunny  roads  lyi-  chosen, 
reverend    and  b 
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tod  the  glory  of  tbq  old  ohnreh,  which 
does  DOt  look  moEuiBtiOy  bat  everlast- 
log;  the  air,  still  as  a  sammer  noon 
could  make  it — sometimes  a  passing 
step— sometimes  a  child's  voice — 
sometimes  a  breath  of  wind  rostliog 
smoog  the  elm  trees,  and  dropping 
dowD  upon  US  in  their  shadow  a 
whisper  that  somewhere  near  blos- 
soms an  unseen  lime.  Nobody  looks 
oat  from  the  rows  of  calm  windows 
in  those  peaceiiil  old  houses — ^nodoor 
is  closed  or  opened  to  disturb  the 
echoes ;  the  whole  close  looks  as 
still  as  if  thus  it  had  ever  been,  and 
always  would  ba  Does  life  go  on 
there  as  it  goes  elsewhere?  one  won- 
ders. Under  those  placidVoofs  is  the 
air  ever  athrob  with  passions  or  with 
sorrows,  or  is  this  tne  unreachable 
halcyon  land,  where  no  storms  can 
come?  Thinking  which  thoughts, 
we  strewed  upon  the  grass  around  us, 
while  our  little  companion  filled  her 
basket  with  daisies,  our  sizpenoy 
store  of  literature,  strangely  incon- 
gruous with  the  scene.  Grave  litera- 
ture and  learning,  decorum  and  dig- 
nity, the  authorities  of  society,  stowl 
represented  in  those  grave  old  houses, 
from  which  no  careless  human  eve 
looked  out ;  and  scattered  over  the 
daisies,,  with  the  wind  among  their 
leaves,  lay  the  unauthoritative,  un- 
dignified, unlearned  broadsheets, 
which  represent  literature  to  a  great 
portion  of  our  country  people,  despite 
of  all  the  better  provision  made  for 
their  pleasure.  There  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  a  more  marked  or  total  con- 
trast than  between  the  ot>ject  of  our 
bmediate  attention  and  the  scene. 

Yet  the  contrast  of  itself  was  not 
without  its  suggestion.  Progress  is 
somethbg  more  than  the  cant  of  the 
age;  according  to  its  fashion,  and 
within  its  possible  limits,  it  is  as 
great  a  reality  as  can  well  be  sup- 
posed. We  have  advanced,  and  are 
advancing,  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 

forefathers.     The  only  error 

Jin  our  selfcongratulations, 

^'maginiog  that  the  laws 

ikre  universal,  and  that 

ndintarth,  if  not  in  heaven, 

spritot   to   theoL      But 

F^azioea^d  exceptions  to  bo 

l^*=^licatiot^nciple&    One  un- 
I*?  missiorce  after  another 

|lf  Q|jfoveme£,  gigantic  world, 


the  depths  of  whldi  are  folly  ex- 
plored only  by  the  eye  of  their 
Maker;  but  it  is  different  with  that 
human  soul  which  dwells  and  reignst 
in  uncomprehending  sovereignty, 
over  this  universe  of  marvels.  The 
face  of  the  earth  has  changed  a 
hundred  times,  but  his  face  is  still 
like  Adam's.  Governments,  cus- 
toms, the  whole  tenor  of  life,  have 
undergone  a  thousand  revolutions; 
yet  his  18  the  self-same  restless  soul 
which  plucked  the  apple  in  Paradise, 
and  fled  into  the  covert  to  escape  from 
the  God  it  had  disobeyed.  When 
all  the  world  whirls  and  changes,  one 
inconstant,  inconsistent,  unezplain- 
able  being  remains  iJways  the  sama 
There  are  no  new  capabilities  to  be 
found  out  in  him,  no  undiscovered 
depths  from  which  science  can  con- 
jure up  forces  and  powers  unknown. 
Progress  is  but  a  word  for  this  last 
and  greatest  of  God's  works,  mean- 
ing what  goes  on  outside  of  him-— 
the  story  of  the  accessories  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  That  nature  which 
was  only  perfect  in  the  earliest  days 
of  its  earliest  possessor,  and  which 
will  be  perfect  again  only  when  the 
world's  full  chronicle  is  completed, 
makes  no  progress.  Comforts  in- 
crease, power  grows,  science  ex^ds 
and  widens,  but  the  man  who  is  in 
the  midst  of  all  does  not  change. 

Progress  rules  over  science,  over 
manufactures,  over  all  the  ingeouitiee 
and  wisdoms  of  the  race.  There  is 
not  a  workman  in  existence  so  per- 
fect but  he  may  learn  something  of 
which  his  work  shall  be  the  better. 
The  only  things  which  escape  this 
wide  rule  of  increase  are  the  creative 
art  and  the  individual  man.  Here 
they  stand  before  our  eyes,  in  a 
strange  unvaiying  juxtaposition.  It 
is  so  many  hundred  years  since, 
chapel  by  chapel,  and  pile  on  pile, 
that  £air  old  minster  rose  into  the 
poetic  perfection  of  its  present 
being ;  since  then  the  world  has 
made  unthooght-of  progress.  Tet 
all  the  sculptors  who  do  or  do  not 
design  national  monuments  never 
to  be  erected,  and  all  the  architects 
who  plan  public  offices,  possibly 
never  to  be  built,  could  not,  did  th^ 
club  their  wits  together,  surpass  tlus 
labour  of  the  unenlightened  ages,  or 
rear  a  statelier  tabernacle  for   the 
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purer  faith.    Heaven  send  they  did  snperficial  sentiment  re^rds  tbe  ex- 
bnt   half  as  well !    Whereas,  here,  tending  bnik  of  literature ;  bat  when 
on  tbe  other  hand,  He  mstling  upon  we  regard  the  matter  with  eyes  less 
the  fresh  grass  these  dreary  sheets  arbitrary,  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
of  printed  paper,  flimsy  pages,  made  that    it   impresses   n^  with  a  very 
to   kindle   fires   withal    to-morrow;  donbtful    satisfaction.      True,  tkse 
which  prove  to  ns,  beyond  the  pos-  gifts   of    reading    and    writing  sie 
sibility  of  donbting,  that  good  sense,  more    likely   to   jastify    Dogberry's 
good   thonght,  tratb^  excellence,  or  conclosion  in  respect  to  them  nowa- 
refinement  of  any  kind,  are  by  no  days  than  ever  before.    True,  every 
means   inclnded    in  what   is    called  kind    of   publication    has   increased 
the   spread    of  literature,  and    that  tenfold  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  boose 
the  human  mind  has  made  no  par-  or  a  room  in  the  country,  down  to 
ticnlar  advance  in  any  direction,  to  the  very  boandary-line  where  poverty 
jodge  from  the  mental  condition  of  subsides  into  want,  or  rather  where 
those  multitudes  of  people  who  find  want    meets    destitution,   in  which 
their  weekly  delectation  in  pnblica-  something  ^readable    is    not   to  be 
tions  eych  as  these.  found.     This  is  no  small   thing  to 
Ko,  the  lesser  arts  progress,  but  say ;   and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  greater  art  does  not  share  in  the  theorists,  who  take  this  simple  fact 
advancement.    We  print  a  great  deal  for  a  foundation,  sliould   grow  elo- 
better  than  we  used  to  do,  but  the  quent  upon  tbe  diffusion  of  literature, 
matter  to  be  printed  shows  by  no  and    all    its   humanising   infloencea 
means  a  corresponding  improvement  But  reading  is  not  always  a  human- 
It  is  three  hundred  years,  or  there-  iser  ;  and  it  will  scarcely  do  to  pat 
about,  since  we  had  our  Sh&kespeare,  our  public  on  the  head,  as  the  old 
and  BQch  another  has  not  come  again,  wives  used  to  pat  the  cotta^  student 
We  can  no  more   produce  another  of  ten  who  scorched  his  flaxen  liair 
Hamlett  than  we  can  build  another  by  the  fire  o'  nights,  bent  doable  over 
cathedral   like   that  at  Canterbury.  Oaptain  Cook*s   Voyages   or  Robin- 
We   can   cultivate   the   lesser   gifts  son   Crusoe,     Perhaps,  after  all,  to 
which  we  have,  but  we  can  put  no  be  ''fond  of  its  book*'  is  no  such 
machinery  in  motion  to  originate  the  astonibhing   recommendation  to  onr 
greater  one,  which  is  not  bestowed  many-headed  protegS  as   one   might 
upon  OS.     Ko  amount  of  informa-  suppose  at  the  first  glance—perhaps 
tion,  no  extent  of  culture,  can  confer  even  a  peep  into   the   book  which 
the  living  spark  of  genius,  on  the  this  big  r^er  loves  might  not  be 
one  hand,  or  of  understanding  on  the  inappropriate,  before   we    give   fall 
other.     These  workmen  hanging  on  course  to  our  raptures.    In  the  days 
their  perilous  scaffolds  high  up  yon-  when    books   were    ponderous    and 
der  among  the  niched  and  sculptured  readers  fbw,  it  was  only  just  to  give 
buttresses,  where  they  do  their  ^re-  the  student  credit  for  mental  powers 
storations,"  are  ^miliar  with  a  host  more   active   and    more   clear  than 
of  modem  conveniences  which  would  those  of  his  neighbours,  who  knew 
have  been  little  less  than  miraculous  no  intellectual  appetite.    Now,  how- 
to  the  old  brothers  of  their  craft  who  ever,  a  stricter  standard  ia  necessary, 
first  laid  these  stones  together ;  but  There   is   abundance  of   reading  in 
we  doubt  much  if  the  legends  of  the  these  days  which  requires  no  int^- 
saints  were    less  wholesome   mental  lect :  nay,  we  may  ^o  farther ;  to  re- 
fere  than  the  penny  papers  uid  penny  quire  no  intellect  is  merely  a  i\ega- 
periodicals  w{iich   have   taken  their  uve;  there  are  publications  jxat'^ 
place  in  these  days.     It   is  a  fine  in  this  enlightened   ninety  of  i|^  ca- 
thing  to  talk  of  the  spread  of  edu-  tury  which  reject  ihe  p'AxOtfj^ivd 
cation,  the    diffusion  of  knowledge*  more  distinctly  still— w^^ousea^^dl^ 
the  constantly  increasing   extent  of  which    nothing    poss^Qg   too  JT  UM 
"reading  for  the  million.*'    If  read-  could  venture    on-j^  fo^  ***Srr  '^ 
ing  of  itself  were  a  virtuous  and  im-  words,  where  even  ^^^ .  q^q^  2i^^ 
proving  exercise,  as  innocent  people  sense  is  lost  heyo^^L  mve  ?Bni)tko ' 
once    considered   it,  we   too   might  recovery.     Let   f-^^    betw^^^^Ti*"* 
echo   the  exultation  with  which   a  all  credit  for  th/  q;^ monaatls  y  ^aM; 
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bat  before  we  glorify  oanelvee  over 
the  march  of  fotelligeoce,  let  as 
panfie  first  to  look  iuto* their  books. 

These  nnfortuoate  masses  I  When 
first  the  schoolmaster  began  to  be 
abroad,  how  tenderly  we  took  care 
of  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  how  zealously  exerted  oarselves  to 
make  literatnre  a  universal  domi- 
nie, gracionsly  enlightening  the  neo- 
phjte  on  every  subject  under  heaven  I 
Does  anybody  remember  now  the 
Societies  for  the  Dififasion  of  Know- 
ledge— the  Penny  Magazines  and 
GjdopsBdias  through  which  the 
streams  of  vjsrfuL  infurmation  fell  be- 
Dignly  upon  the  lower  orders  7 — 
how  we  laboured  to  bring  ourselves 
down  to  the  capacity  of  that  un- 
known intelligence,  the  working  man  1 
—how  we  benevolently  volunteered 
to  tmnse  him  in  a  profitable  and 
edifyiDg  way,  by  histories  and 
descriptions  of  the  ingenious  crafts, 
flod  nice  accounts  of  how  they  make 
piz»,  and  laces,  and  china,  or  how  a 
steam-eogioe  is  put  together  I  What 
a  delightful  ideal  dwelt  then  in  our 
inexperienced  thoughts !  Would  any 
one  have  supposed  that  this  intellec- 
toal  creation,  austerely  brought  up 
upon  &ct8  and  figures,  could  ever 
own  a  guiltv  longing  for  stories,  or 
verses,  or  other  such  amusements  of  a 
frirolous  race  7  The  idea  was  insult- 
ing to  all  our  hopes  and  exer- 
tions ;  and  when,  by-and-by,  the  hor- 
rid numerals  of  a  statistical  account 
disclosed  to  us  the  fatal  certaiaty 
that  the  multitude,  like  ourselves, 
loved  amusement  better  than  instruc- 
tion —  that  working  men,  too, 
preferred'  Guy  Mannerirfg  to  the 
myvum  Organum,  and  that  Byron 
was  more  to  the  purpose  than  Bacon 
even  in  the  library  of  a  mechanics' 
institute — the  chill  of  disappointed 
expectation  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
cofery  is  not  to  be  described.  So 
the  penny  cyclopsodias  dropped  one  by 
one  into  oblivion,  and  nobody 
missed  them ;  and  lo,  rushing  into 
i.  the  empty  space,  the  mushroom 
\i  growth  of  a  sadden  impulse,  rapid 
kr^;  and  multitudinous  to  meet  the  occar 
ij^^'-aion,  came  springing  up  a  host  of 
VL^penoy  magaxines — spontaneous  and 
l.'^tural  publications,  which  professed 
Z^;^  artificial  mission,  and  aimed  at 
^^•1^  clasB-improTement,  bat  were  the 


simple  supply  of  an  existing  demand — 
wares  such  as  the  customer  wanted, 
and  the  market  was  suitable  for. 
The  \  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  placed  a  wooden  image 
of  the  most  severe  and  edifying  de- 
meanour as  the  representative  of  liter- 
ature to  the  multitude;  but  the 
multitude  has  aveoffed  itself— here  is 
the  flesh  and  blood  which  has 
mounted  upon  the  pedestal  of  useful 
information.  Let  us  look  at  this 
natural  index  of  the  taste  of  the 
masses,  and  learn  by  their  own  assist- 
ance what  that  is  which  satisfies  them 
best 

There  are  few  words  so  difficult 
to  define  as  that  term  literature, 
which  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  To 
confine  its  meaning  to  that  which 
we  call  literature,  b  about  as  exdu- 
sive  and  limited  a  notion  as  it  is 
to  confine  that  other  term  society  to 
the  fashionable  world,  which  claims 
the  name  in  sublime  disdain  of  all 
competitors.  Almost  as  numerous 
as  the  distinct  *' circles"  which,  up* 
ward  to  the  highest  haut  monds, 
and  downwards  to  the  genteelest 
coterie  of  a  village,  each  calls  itself 
by  the  all-comprehending  name,  are 
the  widespread  oligarchies  and  de- 
mocracies of  that  Republic  of  Letters, 
which,  like  most  other  republics, 
claims  throughout  its  ranks  a  noisy 
equality,  pleasantly  varied  by  the 
arrogance  of  individual  despotisms. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  literature  is  fully  represented 
by  that  small  central  body  of  its  forces 
of  whom  everybody  knows  every  in- 
dividual name.  !Nay,  not  everybody 
— only  everybody  who  is  anybody — 
not  the  everybody  who  reads  the 
London  Journal  and  the  Family 
Herald,  That  eminent  group,  witu 
which  we  at  least  do  ourselves  the 
credit  to  daim  acquaintance,  are 
only  the  chance  oligarchs  who  stand 
up  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
mass  of  their  co  aspirants — whom,  by 
virtue  of  that  accident  of  stature, 
other  countries  see  over  our  clifiSi 
and  channels,  whom  above  a  certain 
level  of  society  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  seeing — nay,  even  necessary 
and  inevitable  to  know  something  of 
— and  whose  works  are  forming  the 
last  ring  in  that  big  old  tree  called 
English   literatnre.    Bat   it  matters 
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very  little  to  tlie  people  in  the  rallej 
whether  a  man  Btands  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  or  only  on  the  side  of  it — nay, 
for  all  their  pnrpoeesi  the  lowest 
sIoi|e,  being  nearest,  is  the  best ;  and 
so  in  the  underground,  qatte  out  of 
sight  and  ken  of  the  heroes,  spreads 
thick  and  darkly  an  nndiscrimin- 
ated  maltitude— nndlscriminated  by 
the  critics,  by  the  anthorities,  by  the 
general  yision,  bat  widely  visible  to 
Individual  eyes,  to  admiring  coteries, 
and  mnltitndinons  lower  classes,  who 
bay,  and  read,  and  praise,  and  en- 
courage, and,  nnder  the  veil  of  their 
own  obscurity,  bestow  a  certain 
singular  low-lying  Jack-o*-lantem  ce- 
jebrity,  which  nobody  out  of  these 
regions  is  aware  of,  and  which  is  the 
oddest  travestie  and  paraphrase  of 
fama  Some  of  these  are  religious 
writers,  who  perhaps  of  all  others 
address  the  largest  and  most  mixed 
community;  some  are  eccentrics, 
moving  in  queer  corners  of  their  own, 
with  a  snug  little  audience  close  about 
them,  and  a  little  set  of  doctrines, 
arguments,  and  quarrels,  '*haill 
o'  my  ain,  and  nane  o'  mv  neigh- 
bours," which  grow  into  the  most 
magnificent  grandiloquence  of  pro- 
portions by  dint  of  being  contem- 
plated without  intermission  and  very 
dose  at  hand ;  and  some  are  neither 
eccentric  nor  religious,  neither  witty 
nor  eloquent,  neither  political  nor 
phillmthropical,  but  simply  and  solely 
the  weekly  amnsers  of  that  multitu- 
dinous.  public  which  opens  its  own 
mind  to  us,  dl  unawares  and  uncon- 
sciously, by  means  of  those  penny 
.  papers — not  one  of  which  savs  a 
syllable  about  the  manners  or  likings 
of  its  audience,  in  the  way  of  descrip- 
tion, but  whicn,  every  one,  help  us  to 
the  geography  of  that  strange  region 
where  such  things  as  themselves  can 
grow  and  flourish. 

Perhaps  for  mere  amusement,  the 
periodicai  eccentrics  of  literature,  the 
writers,  vehemently  inspired  with  **  an 
object,'*  and  continuallv  straining 
their  eyes  upon  that  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  world  beside,  are  the  most 
invitinff ;  but  we  will  not  be  tempted 
aside,  m  the  first  place  at  least,  even 
by  the  virtuous  earnestness  of  Mtes 
and  Queries,  or  the  sublime  and 
absorbed  devotion  of  the  Eeclesiolo- 
gisU    These  illustrate  a  very  patent 


and  unquestionable  truth—which  is, 
that  a  very  small  matter,  placed  close 
before  an   average   pair   of  homan 
eyes,  and   gazed    at   zealously  aod 
without  intermission,  will  very  rood 
eclipse  the  very  mountains  and  seas 
in  magnitude,  and  throw  its  shadov 
upon  both  earth  and  heaven.    Bnt  we 
find    a    larger,  a    less    oomorehezi- 
sible,  and  a  more  important  oe)d  in 
the  periodicals  printed  and  pnbliabed 
for  the  amusement  of  the  many,  with- 
out  either  object  or   mission  sepa- 
rate from  this.    We  should  be  afrud 
to  pretend  to  know  even  the  titles  of 
all   these   distinguished   8erialE--6tiIl 
less  could  we  presumptuously  venture 
to  assume  an  acquaintance  witii  the 
gifted  contributors  who  secure  their 
popularity ;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
these  publications  is  certainly  as  dif- 
ferent as  can  be  conceived  from  the 
penny    cydopaedias.       Their    oserol 
information   is   like   FalstafTs    half- 
pennyworth of  bread  ;  the  amount  of 
sack — which,  however,  is  not  sack, 
but  that  poor  creature  small-beer— 
is  quite  preposterous  and  intolerable. 
There  are  stories  to  begin  with,  stories 
to  end  with,  and  stories  in  the  middle. 
Two  serial  tales,  continued  from  week 
to  week,  is  a  moderate  allowance  for 
one  of  those  twelve-page  broadsheets ; 
and  even  the  little  medce-weighta  of 
history  with   which   some  of  them 
ballast  their  lighter  wares,  have  to 
be  enlivened  by  an   anecdote   or  a 
mdodramatic   scene.    One  can   per- 
ceive pretty  well  at  a  glance  that  it 
is  not  instruction  which  the   multi- 
tude demands  most  loudly,  and  that 
the  popular  mind  does  not  by  nature 
incline    towards     philosophy,     even 
should  it  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
steam-engine,  for  the  relaxation  of  its 
Idsure  hours.    No ;  one  genuine  natn- 
ral  appetite,  at  least,  if  nothing  more, 
displays  itself   most    prominently  io 
this  ^reading  for  the   million.*'^   It 
is  that  love  of  stories  which  disdn- 
guishes  all  primitive  minds,  and  which 
has    its    strongest    developm^t   in 
savages  and  children.    No  disparage- 
ment to  our  friends  of  the  multitude. 
They,  too,  share  with  the  children 
and  the  savases  a  certain  absolote 
and   first-hana   contact  with   thii^ 
and  facts,  which  throws  out  philoso- 
phy.     Events   great   and    grievous 
come  upon  them  as  upon  thdr  social 
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soperien ;  bnt  meeeaAij  thrasts  tbem 
oD  wiUiont  the  lingeriDg  which  we 
h&ve  time  to  make  over  oar  graves 
and  shipwrecks.    They  hsve  to  gulp 
down  toeir  sob  in  the  midst  of  the 
common  work,  which,  by  the  com- 
pensation of  Providence,  is  the  best 
practical  consoler ;  and  with  always 
tiie  first  absolute  need  of  natore  be- 
fore  them— ; the    necessity  to  earn 
their  daily  bread— live,  and  are  con- 
strained to  live    a    life    outside   of 
themsehes  —  not   of  contemplation, 
bot  of  activity.     So  it  comes  about 
ihsX  these  labouring  multitudes  stand 
somewhat  in  the  same  position   as, 
perhaps,  the  very  knights  of  romance 
held  four  or  five  hundred  ^ears  aga 
It  is  not  that  they  differ  m  natural 
intelligence   from    the  classes  above 
tbem;  it   is  not  that  the    delf  is 
duller  than  the  porcelain ;  it  is  only 
that  we  have  got  so  many  centuries 
ahead  bv  dint  of  our  exemjition  from 
fflanoal  labours  and  necessities.   They 
are   still    among    the  dragons  and 
the  giants,  where  hard    hands   and 
strength  of  arm  are  more  in  demand 
than  thoughts  and  &ncies.    We  have 
gained  the  thoughtful  ways  of  civilisa- 
tion, when  we  smile  at  Archimage, 
and  find  St  George's  hideous  adver- 
sary a  fabulous  creation.    Our  leisure 
accordingly  plays  with    all    fancies, 
all  inventions— all  matters  of  thought 
and  reason;   whereas    their    leisure, 
brief  and  rapid,  and  sharpened  with 
the  daj's   fatigue,  loves,  above   all, 
things,  a  story,  and  $nds  in  that  just 
the   amount    of    mental    excitation 
which    makes   it    somehow  a  semi- 
intellectual    pleasure.      For  it  is    a 
story,  for  the  story's  sake ;  not  a  storv 
bccaose  it  is  a  good  story— a  work 
of  genius — ^a   revelation    of  nature. 
The  simple  practical  mind  is  a  great 
deal  more  at)8olute  than  that    Merit 
is  quite  a  secondarv  consideration ; 
it  is  the  narrative  which  is  the  thing. 
What  does  a  child  care  for  the  pro- 
babilities of  fiction,    for  the  wit  of 
dialogue,  or  the  grace  of  style  ?    It 
is  likely  they  bore  him,  detaining  as 
they  do  the  current  of  events  with 
which   his   interest  is    linked;   and 
though  we  will  not  say  quite  so  much  , 
as  this  for  the  liking  of  the  midtitude, ' 
jet  the  principle  is  tiie  same.    It  is 
the  tale  which  is  wanted ;  ^ve  bnt 
that,  and  the  qualities  of  midd  con- 


cerned in  its  prodnetion  are  qaito  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  cha- 
racters may  be  the  merest  poppets  of 
wood;  the  springs  of  tne  machi- 
nery may  betray  themselves  at  every 
movement;  the  language  may  be 
absurd,  the  invention  miserable ;  yet 
if  it  is  a  stopfT,  it  will  give  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  the  dormant 
intelligences:  nay,  intelligences  not 
dormant,  bright  enough  in  their  own 
fashion,  possibly  a  great  deal  cleverer 
than  the  story-teller,  answer  to  the 
natural  fascination. 

This  principle  of  mind  is  just 
what  the  societies  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  did  not  find  out,  and 
which  we  fear  even  the  philanthro- 
pist of  the  day,  who  does  popular  leo- 
tures,  persists  in  ignoriog.  People 
working  face  to  face  with  the  primitive 
powers — people  in  whose  understand- 
ing poveity  does  not  mean  a  smaller 
house,  or  fewer  servants,  or  a  diffi- 
culty about  one's  butcher's  bill,  but 
means  real  }iunger,  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, are  not  people  to  be  amused 
with  abstractions.  And  it  has  often 
oOcurred  to  ourselves,  that  were  all 
the^  benevolent,  noble,  right  hon- 
ourable, And  distinguished  lecturers  to 
be  replaced  by  so  many  minstrels  of 
the  antique  strain,  yet  of  a  modeife 
fashion — men  with  stories  on  their 
lips,  fresh,  new,  and  living  —  not 
stories  written  in  books  whidi  any- 
body din  read  who  has  a  mind — 
that  the  effect  would  be  something 
quite  beyond  our  modem  calm  and 
even  level  of  interest  It  has  pleased 
one  of  our  great  novelists  in  recent 
days  to  read  certain  stories  of  his 
own  to  an  elegant  and  refined  public^ ' 
most  of  whom  had  read  them  before, 
and  went  to  look  at  the  author  with 
purely  unexcited  and  philosophical 
minds.  We  presume  the  audience 
had  what  they  wanted,  and  were 
satisfied ;  and  so  probably  had  the 
distinguished  writer,  reader,  and 
actor,  who  made  this  entertainment 
for  their  benefit;  yet  after  all, 
though  it  is  becoming  common,  it  is 
not  the  most  dignified  meeting  this 
between  the  story-teller  and  his 
auditory.  The  relations  between 
them  are  changed  for  the  time,  and 
not  agreeably  changed.  Somehow  it 
seems  a  sin  against  good  taste  and 
the  letioenoe  of  genius,  that   the 
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writer,  with  his  own  Toioe,  shoold 
bring  OQt  and  emphasize  those 
*^ points"  already  singled  oat  by 
popoiar  approbation,  which  are  sare 
to  *' bring  down  the  boose.*'  It  is 
altogether  different  with  the  aotor, 
whose  personal  triumph  has  a  cer- 
tain generous  adiqixiare  of  satis- 
faction in  the  growth  of  another's 
fame.  One  cannot  but  feel  a 
certain  pleasure  in  knowing  that 
Shakespeare  was  no  more  fit  for  the 
part  of  Hamlet  than  we  are,  and 
conld  only  do  an  awkward  gnost 
when  necessity  urged  him;  and  we 
confess  we  do  not  see  what  advan- 
tage, save  the  satisfaction  of  a  per- 
fectly unelevated  cnriosity,  is  to  be 
eained  by  hearinsr  from  the  lips  of 
its  author  a  well-known  tale  which 
we  have  all  read  already,  and  can 
read  again  to-morrow  without  trouble 
to  anybody.  But  let  the  story-teller 
bring  us  a  tale  fr^  from  his  own 
conception,  and  nnfamiliar  to  the 
world,  and  the  circumstances  are 
changed.  It  is  possible  even  that 
this  might  be  the  '*  something  new  *' 
after  which  this  fatigued  capital 
toils  with  perseverance  so  praise- 
worthy. Suppose  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Mr.  Dickens,  instead  of  monthly 
nnmbers  yellow  and  green,  had  a 
monthly  assembly,  and  gave  forth 
the  story  to  a  visible  public,  moved  by 
all  the  visible  emotions  over  which 
these  magicians  exercise  their  subtle 
power, — would  not  that  be  an  ex- 
periment sufficient  to  reinvigorate 
with  all  its  pristine  force  the  flagging 
serial — possibly  even  by  the  prompt 
criticism  of  the  audience  to  bestow 
a  certain  benefit  upon  the  tale? 
And  even  if  an  attempt  on  such  a 
great  scale  were  impracticable,  what 
^ould  hinder  ns  from  getting  our 
Cliristmas  stories  at  first  hand,  be- 
fore print  had  yet  made  them  com- 
mon, or  criticism  breathed  upon  their 
virginal  fair  fame?  But  however 
that  may  be,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  most  practicable 
mental  agent  upon  the  masses,  in 
their  present  condition  of  superficial 
intelligence,  is  the  art  of  story- telling 
—whether  true  lives  of  true  men,  or 
simple  fiction,  matters  littl&  A  genu- 
ine story,  rapid,  clear,  and  intel- 
l^ible,  something  in  modern  guise 
like  the  old  ballad-stories  which  are 


the  true  beginning  everywhere  of 
literature  for  the  people,  would  tell 
a  hundred  times  better  than  the 
prettiest  essay  ever  delivered— bet- 
ter, too,  than  even  an  old  story  of 
the  highest  fame,  read  to  the  humble 
audience  by  their  volunteer  teacher; 
for  our  friends  are  touchy— as  ready 
to  take  offence  as  any  knight  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  might  suspect  a 
covert  imputation  npon  their  own 
knowledge  and  discrimination,  if 
some  one  offered  to  read  to  them  a 
book  which  they  could  read  for  them- 
selves. No;  give  the  people  stories 
if  you  love  them — narratives  fresh, 
original,  and  nnprinted — and  the 
people  will  listen  once  more  as  their 
ancestors  listened  to  ^'  Chevy  Chase  " 
and  ••  Otterboume." 

Every  single  page  of  onr  sixpenny- 
worth  of  periodicals  proves  more 
strongly  this  natural  taste ;  and  nov 
it  is  about  time  that  we  should  see 
what  the  manner  of  these  stories  i& 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  one  par- 
ticular and  marked  distinction — thej 
are  not  of  the  class  of  those  moltita- 
dinous  tales  which  the  art  of  criti- 
cism once  patronised,  and  now  ex- 
tinguishes; the  fiction  feminine, 
which  fills  with  mild  domestic  vol- 
umes the  middle  class  of  this  species 
of  literature.  The  lowest  range,  like 
the  highest  range,  admits  no  women. 
We  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  say 
what  this  fact  teaches,  or  if  itteaches 
anything;  but  it  is  curious  enough 
as  a  distinction.  And  if  any  one 
supposes  that  here,  in  this  special 
branch  of  literature  provided  for  the 
multitude,  anything  about  the  said 
multitude  is  to  be  found,  a  more  en- 
tire mistake  could  not  be  imagined. 
It  is  only  the  higher  classes  who 
can  find  a  hero  in  a  tailor,  or  amuse 
themselves  with  the  details  of  a 
workman's  household  and  economy. 
An  Alton  Locke  may  find  a  countess 
to  fall  in  love  with  him,  but  is  no 
hero  for  the  sempstress,  who  makes 
her  romance  out  of  quite  different 
materials ;  and  whereas  we  can  please 
ourselves  with  Mary  Barton,  oar 
poor  neighbours  share  no  snch  hum- 
ble taste,  but  luxuriate  in  ineffable 
splendours  of  architecture  and  up- 
holstery, and  love  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  romantic  fortunes  of 
a  Gertrude  de  Brent  and  a  Gerald 
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St  Maar.    No  kiodly  cottage  into-  content  to  stake  'our  veracity  thai 

lior,  or  home   of  tbeir   own  rank,  tlie  ineffable   dandy  shall  carry  the 

opens  to  this  class  of  readers  that  day  with  every  carpenter  and  mason 

kiod  of  gratification  which  we  are  so  whose  good  fortune  places  Uie  clioice 

DQch  disposed  to  accept  as  the  chief  within  his  reach.    Not  only  so,  bat 

charm  of  imaginative  literatare.    It  this   strange   anomaly   goes  farther. 

IB  not  becaose  their  own  trials  are  The  mnltitude   not  only  ignores  it- 

Bbadowed^their  own  sentiments  ex-  self  in  its  reading,  bat  suffers  itself 

prsBsed — their  own  life  illustrated  by  to   be  misrepresented,  and  takes  its 

the  fictitious    representation    before  view  of  the  humbler  individuals  in 

them,  that  our  humble  friends  love  its  fictions  from  its  fine  hero's  superb 

their    weekly    story-telling.     When  point   of   vision,  and    not  from    its 

the  foturo  historian  of  this  century  own  actual  knowledge;  so  Uiat  it  is 

seeks  information  about  the  life  and  safer   to    be    contemptuous   of    the 

manners   of  our  poorer  classes,    he  masses  when  yon  address  themselves 

will  find   no  kind  of  popular  print  directly,  than  it  is  to  show  the  same 

80  entirely  destitute  of  the  details  he  disdain  to  those  who  have  no  per- 

seeks   as    those   penny   miscellanies  sonal  concern  with  the  matter.    Odd 

which  are  solely  read  by  the  poor,  as   this  fact  is,  it  is  true.     If  one 

vet  are  full  of  tales  about  the  rich,  wants  to  see  in  full  force  that  de- 

We  suppose,   though    it    is   rather  lightful    unconsciousness  of   all    the 

contrary  to  the  theory  which  brings  rest  of  the  world,  which  characterises 

poetry— and  fiction  as  a  development  the  very  fine  ladies  and  very  fine  gen« 

of  poetry— most  close  to  the  heart  tlemen  of  the  **  highest  circles/'  repro- 

when  it  ezponods  what  that   heart  daced  in  an  amusing  but  quite  sincere 

itself  feels  without  being  able  to  ex-  caricature,  one  has   but  to  turn  to 

press— that  this  too  is  a  natural  sen-  the   literature   which   addrecses    the 

timent     In    our   nobler  and  loftier  other  extreme  of  society.    Now  that 

sorrows,  it    comforts   us  to  hear  of  fashionable  novels  are  slightly  out  of 

others  who  have  borne  the  like  afflic-  fasbiuo,  here  is  the  refuge  for  all  those 

tion ;  but  in    our  more   sordid  and  fine  cunversatioos  about  Lord  Albert 

petty  pangs  do  we  prefer  to  escape  and  Lady  Matilda — all  those  diticns- 

rather  into  regions  where  such  things  sions  between  the  earl  and  the  duch- 

are  impossible,  to  forget  our  mean  eas — all  those  superdainty  embarrass- 

sarroundings  in  imaginary  splendour,  ments  and  complications,   which  are 

and  ignore  our  miserable  little  cares  only  possible  in    that  extraordinary 

in  a  fancied   association    with    the  condition    of     existence    known    in 

magnificent  and  lavish?    Is  this  the  novels    as   high    life.    On  the  page 

interpretation  7    We   are   unable   to  which    lies  before   us,  uppermost  of 

pronounce    judgment    on    our    own  Our  little  pile,  the  leading  illustration 

aothority  ;    but    it    would    certainly  of  the  Landon  Journal^  appears  what 

seem  so,  looking  at  the  proofs  before  is  meant  to  be  an  elegant  cabriolet, 

US.    Young  working-men,    to  whom  with  a  thoroughbred  horse  and  tiger 

not  a  hope  of  reaching  the  world  of  complete,  in  which  the  hero  of  the 

&sbion   could   ever  present  itself —  tale  sustains  an  adventure.    Next  to 

whose   very  highest   ambition  must  that,    the   first   page,  of  our    next 

be  bounded  by  that  obscurity  of  mid-  pHeriodical    displays   a  '*  grand    ma^ 

dteK^laas  competence,  which   is  even  riage,"  where  the  bridegroom  tragi* 

less  distinguishable  from  the  heights  cally  answers  *' No '*  to  the  all-impor* 

than    their    own    outstanding   lower  taut    queation,   and    the    laced    and 

class— will    not   hesitate   a   moment  lovely    bride  falls    fainting,  into  the 

between  Pelham    and    Alton   L*>cke.  arms  of  the  Sir  John   who  supports 

The  exquisite  has  a  hundred  chances  her;  and  throughout  the  whole  the 

—  nay  more,  a  certainty  — to   turn  same  principle    holds  good.     Wbal 

the  balance  against  the  tailor ;  and  has  to  be  read  in  the  workshop  and 

should  even  the   author    of  Pelham  kitchen  must  be  enacted  at  dab  and 

turn  his  genius  to  an  unlikely  sub-  boudoir;    there  mu»t  be  lackeys  at 

ject,  and  give  us  a  romance  of  the  the  door,  splendid  as  any  macaw  of 

working  classes,  with  a.  mason  or  a  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and   stately 

carpenter   for   its  hero,  we  are  yet  gentlemen    in   white    neckck>th8    to 
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the  TWtor  op<«UiriL  A*  for 
the  toeffiikble  creatures  who  are  op- 
■tatrS|*wbeo  one  mches  that  saper- 
laftife  regioo,  what  peo  cao  do  joa- 
tloB  to  themf  Tei  we  preamne  the 
loere  hearing  of  them — their  silken 
ooncbes,  their  ''dashing  carriages,'* 
their  jewels,  their  dresses*  and  their 
tovers  —  most  somehow  please  the 
poor  maiden  who  has  nooe  of  these 
fine  things,  and  never  will  have,  yet, 
who  cannot  help  aasociating  them 
with  grandeur  and  happiness,  and  a 
life  like  a  fairy  tale.  And  so  the 
stories  run :  even  poor  superior  high- 
minded  governesses,  and  refined  po- 
verty in  elegant  distress,  those  staple 
eommodities  of  fiction,  do  not  flonrish 
in  the  peony  periodiods ;  (Aat  pnblic 
does  not  care  to  know  how  careful 
gentiltty  makes  both  ends  meet,  or 
how  the  gentlewoman  Who  has  seen 
better  days  suffers  delicate  martyr- 
dom. Eooogh  of  the  commooplaoe 
hardships  of  life  are,  we  presume,  in 
their  own  lot,  and  their  choice  is  to 
bear  of  those  to  whom  such  hard- 
ships are  impossible,  and  whose  very 
troubles  are  fine  and  splendid,  and 
out  of  the  common  way. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  con  hardly  do 
better  than  give  our  readers  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  one  of  those  tales,  of 
itself  rather  *' superior,*'  and  aiming 
at  sometliiog  beyond  the  pretensions 
of  most  of  the  class ;  superior,  that  is 
to  say,  in  intention,  thoagh  not  in 
carrying  out  It  is  contained  in  one 
of  the  most  exemplary  and  well-in* 
tentioned  of  penny  serials— the  Ca$- 
kWb  lUmtrated  Paper-^whxch  gives 
its  readers  sundry  other  things  be- 
sides stories,  and  is  a  highly  moral 
and  edifying  publication.  This  story 
is  distinct  from  all  the  others,  in 
being  a  story  of  benevolence  and 
phiUnthropy  ;  but  is  like  the  rest  in 
choosing  personages  of  feshion  and 
rank  for  its  agentSL  The  heroine,  a 
vonng  lady  called  Ada  Pemberton, 
has  been  changed  from  a  mere  young 
lady  of  fashion  into  the  highest  model 
of  human  perfectibilitv  by  becoming 
a  teacher  in  a  ragged  school  She 
"tells  her  footman,  who  waited  for 
her  at  some  little  distance,  where  to 
order  the  carriage  to  meet  her,"  be- 
fore she  *"  takes  her  wav  to  the  blind 
•Uey,"  where  one  of  her  protegees 
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and  whsft  she  has  reached 
home,  and  deacended  to  the  draiHog- 
room,  this  is  her  description,  as  she 
appeared  to  her  feshiooable  k»ver> 
whom  the  groom  of  the  chambers  has 
just  announced  as  "  Mr.  GenOd  St 
Maurr 

**  Her  kng  and  abundant  hah*,  with  its 
golden  ripples  glittering  in  the  morning 
■an,  was  not,  as  be  had  often  aeen  it  be- 
fere,  elttbofateiy  plaited  and  expanded 
by  PertineUe,  and  its  beauty  hidden  jvy 
ribbons  and  laoee,  but  was  simpV  bnud* 
ed  round  her  oval  fiice;  one  long  thick 
tress,  of  what  the  initiated  call  *the 
back  hair/  was  plaited,  and  brongfat  like 
a  coronet  round  the  small  Grecian  bead, 
whde  a  rich  coil  of  eimilar  plaits  formed 
a  scroll  behind,  and  fell  in  loops  on  the 
shoulders.  A  simple  lilac  b&tiste,  very 
ample,  and  embroidered  richly  with 
white,  fitted  her  fine  form,  while  all  her 
adornment  oonsiBted  in  a  collar  and 
sleeves  of  fine  lace,  a  gold  chain  rouod 
her  long  white  throat,  merely  to  secure 
the  watch  bidden  in  her  bosom,  and 
which  was  now  become  no  idle  ornament 
or  fine-lady  appendage,  but  a  laitbfiil 
monitor,  markiug  those  board  every  one 
of  which  bad  its  appointed  duly.  A 
miniature,  richly  Bdi,  of  her  brother, 
formed  her  brooch,  and  those  of  her 
father  and  mother  clasped  two  thick 
cables  of  gold  round  her  wrists.  She  bad 
a  little  black  silk  apron,  with  pockets 
full  of  ragged-school  reports,  lists  of  the 
wants  of  children  in  her  own  little  dasa 
practical  directions  ttom  Bllen  Sk  Ange 
and  Jem  Goodman,  a  note-book,  a  pencil, 
her  charity-purse^  and  several  praepee- 
tuses  conoected  with  different  tempo* 
ranoe  and  ragged-school  meetings.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  pockets  of  her  fine 
flouDced  silks  before  that  memorable 
evening  of  her  first  visit  to  the  Green 
Fields  Ragged  School  1" 

This  angelical  Ada  has  her  hand 
kissed,  and  exclaims,  as  she  <*  snatches 
it  away,"  **  Gome,  none  of  your  foreign 
gallantry  here  I"  upon  whidi  the 
lover  with  the  fine  name  annonooss 
that  he  is  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand 
the  next  day,  and  they  fail  into  brisk 
conversation ;  which  ends  with  a 
mental  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman,  when  he  leaves  her,  in 
spite  of  considerable  annoyance  at  her 
ragged-school  enthosissm  —  *^  I  shall 
formally  propose;"  and  a  meditatioa 
on  the  psk  of  the  kdy— «<  I  think  he 
will  propose ;  more  thaa  onoe  he  wis 
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eo  the  point  of  doing  so,"  wHh  which 
thrilttog  sogg«8tiofi  thh  namber,  and 
our  acqoatolAnoe  with  the  history  of 
tbete  very  fioe  people,  comee  to  an 
abrnpt  termination. 

TesI  let  all  the  teachers  learn — 
hitherto  yoa  have  adopted  qnlte  a 
wrong  mode  of  action.  Who  cares 
for  yonr  John  Pound,  yoar  poor  old 
eobbler,  who  gathered  the  raprged 
lads  aboQt  bis  stall,  and  tanght  them 
there?  tell  the  r«al  story  where  yon 
pfease,  bat  make  John  of  Tarmonth 
a  Lord  John  at  least  when  yoa 
bring  him  before  the  crowd.  Don't 
tdl  the  people  of  themselves;  they 
know  best  abont  themselres,  and  do 
not  wish  to  hear.  Tdl  them  of  the 
benerolent  Etirl  and  the  Lady  Meliora 
—tell  them  that  the  teacher  in  that 
ragged  school  has  her  footman  wait- 
ing ootside  the  door,  and  her  carriage 
Bianng  the  lane  with  its  splendour 
a  few  yards  off,  ready  to  carry  her  to 
the  blind  alley,  where  some  poor  wo- 
UMUi  will  receive  her  as  an  angel  of 
efeganoe  and  fashion  onght  to  be  re- 
ceived. When  yoa  find  instances  of 
heroism,  of  self  denial,  of  noble  trnth 
and  Tirtae,  among  the  poor,  as,  let  os 
thank  Heaven,  saoh  instances  aboand, 
tell  them  to  the  rich.  Bat  let  yonr 
palette  be  splendid  with  all  the 
ooioors  of  the  rainbow,  and  fill  the 
treasnry  of  yoor  imagination  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Bothscfailds  and  the 
Mood  of  the  Howards,  when  von  wish 
to  fix  the  interest  and  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd  I 

80,  at  least,  says  the  crowd  itself, 
in  its  nnconscioQS  testimony,  tiirongh 
the  poblicatioDs  it  delights  to  bonoar. 

The  paper  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  has  the  orthodox  al- 
k>wanee  of  two  weekly  stories— >•  to 
be  eontinaed  *'— and  two  others,  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  professing 
to  be  incidents  from  history.  The 
amoaot  of  ballast  is  greater  than 
asoal,  and  of  a  highly  instractive 
dianieter—- beginning  under  the  title 
of  '*  Hopes  and  Helps  fot  the 
Yoong/'  with  a  small  prelection  npon 
— of  all  sabjects  in  the  world— Pablic 
Speaking!  and  mles  for  the  snccess- 
fal  performance  of  the  same.  This 
is  followed  by  French  lessons,  and 
lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy  —  the 
ait  itf  oratory  being,  as  it  appears. 


as  needful  and  instructive  an  exer« 
else  ibr  the  yonng  of  these  latitndes, 
as  it  is  to  learn  that  «n  *homJM 
signifies  a  man,  or  what  is  the  mean^ 
log  of  centrifugal  force.  Then  there 
is  an  article  upon  the  city  and  prin- 
ciples of  Mormonism,  and  another 
upon  Ragged  Schools,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury 

**  Comet  like  the  loath  wind  o*er  »  bank  ef 
Tiolets, 
Stenliof  nod  giving  odoon  ;** 

by  which  means  we  get  to  the  Fa- 
cetias  at  the  end,  and  the  page  of 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  which 
form  80  strange  a  featare  in  peri- 
odicals of  this  class.  The  London 
Journal  is  less  edifying ;  bat  ttien  it 
has  the  lofty  purpose  of  acqaaintiog 
its  readers  with  works  of  higher 
character  than  are  to  be  had  now- 
adays; and  so,  besides  the  one  su- 
perfine story  with  which  its  pages 
open,  this  serial  dispenses  in  weekly 
portions  the  tale  of  Kerdlwortli  to 
its  moltitadinons  readers ;  thus  show- 
ing not  only  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
introdace  into  these  regions  the  best 
literature,  but  a  wise  discriminatioa 
in  the  choice  of  its  first  ventare — for 
Sir  Walter  is  rarely  so  *•  thrilling  " 
as  in  this  beautiful  romance.  Rey-' 
noleU*  Miicdlany,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  is  rather  unorth^ox  and 
disrespectable,  thoagh  we  canoot 
say  that  we  perceive  any  particular 
difference  betiveen  it  and  its  com- 
peerp,  the  stories  being  as  fioe,  ^e 
personages  as  lofty,  and  the  events 
as  tragical  as  in  other  individaals  of 
the  fraternity.  The  Hom§  Magazine 
is  melodramatic  and  thrilling,  deal- 
log  with  dukes  and  lazzaroni  and 
Spanish  cavaliers,  with  startling 
beadiDgs  to  its  many  chapters,  sach 
as  the  "Midnight  Visitor,*'  and  the 
"Father's  Fearful  Vow  I"  The  Famtly 
Herald  is  blandly  narrative  and  story- 
telling, with  a  mixture  of  the  fine^ 
the  thrilling,  and,  for  a  wonder,  the 
domestic  Last  of  all  comes  a  new 
experiment,  which,  perhaps,  does 
not  mean  to  address  ilself  exdasively 
to  the  multitude — ^tbe  Welcofne  Guest 
— a  pnblicatfon  which  propitiated 
many  people  who  may  never  see  its 
pages  by  a  witty  and  dever  prospeo* 
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to8,  and  wbioh  ig,  wilbont  doubt, 
qaita  above  tbe  le?el  of  its  compet!- 
lora.  "So  mncb  for  oar  sizpeDoy- 
wortb.  For  tbis  small  amount  of 
capital  we  bave  eight  complete  ori- 
ginal tales,  and  portions  of  eleven 
otbers— serial,  and  '*  to  be  continued  " 
— not  to  speak  of  a  couple  of  cbapters 
of  Kenilvfort\  and  as  many  of  tbe 
German  novel  Debit  and  Credit, 
which  is  somewhat  shabbily  made 
the  leadipff  attraction  of  the  tVelcome 
Guest  Here  is  quantity  at  all  events, 
if  not  quality  ;  one-and- twenty  stories, 
or  parts  of  stories,  for  sixpence  1  Who 
would  not  expend  that  gracious 
mioature  of  her  Majesty  for  such  a 
budget  of  amusement  f  Who  would 
not  willingly  encoura^  literature  at 
so  modest  a  costf  Nor  is  this  all. 
We  have  not  made  trial  of  Cremome 
or  Yauzball  to  see  bow  tbe  people 
look  in  those  refined  places  of  amuse- 
ment; but  tbe  cost  is  greater,  both 
of  money  and  trouble;  and  we  are 
much  ioolined  to  suppose  that  we 
bad  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  of 
fraternising  with  the  multitude,  or  at 
least  of  looking  on  and  finding  out 
what  are  the  pastimes  which  please 
them  best  —  while  we  took  our  rest 
under  the  shadow  of  tbe  old  elm-trees, 
and  the  calm  eyes  of  tbe  old  houses, 
in  the  Cathedral  oloee. 

For  lastly,  in  this  bundle  of  peri- 
odicals, tbe  lively  and  ingenuous  pub- 
lic who  patronise  tbe  same,  come 
In,  bead  and  shoulders,  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  to  animate  tbe  scene. 
One  cannot  but  admire  and  wonder 
at  tbe  aspect  of  thip  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence which  is  made  visible  by  tbe 
lively  flatter  of  pens  and  flow  of 
correspondence  excited  by  our  little 
group  of  Magazines  for  tbe  people; 
each  of  tbeee  periodicals  has  some 
score  or  two  of  letters  to  answer, 
and  devotes  its  last  page  to  that  in- 
teresting necessity.  The  questions 
asked  are  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion, from  homely  applications  for 
recipes  up  to  delicate  petitions  for 
advice,  all  of  which,  or  almost  all  of 
which,  tbe  patient  and  benign  oracle 
amiably  replies  to.  We  are  bound 
to  confess  that  a  large  amount  of 
these  interrogatories  refer  to  love- 
matters,  in  which  tbe  Penny  Press 
an  inlallible  referee ;  but  there 


is  DO  lack  of  eolisiiltatloiis  leta  eesti^ 
mental.  Many  anxious  corrvp  ind- 
ents beg  to  know  what  Mr.  Editor 
thinks  of  their  handwriting  t  Some 
are  curious  in  pronunciation  —  maoj 
concerned  about  etiquette — there  are 
applications  about  Jaw,  and  appli- 
cations about  business  —  there  are 
questions  in  history  and  in  natural 
history — and  a  misceUaneooa  crowd 
besiege  the  secret  and  univer^  ad- 
viser, desiring  to  know  bow  they  are 
to  cure  their  wants,  to  make  their 
hair  curl,  to  manufacture  ink,  and  to 
use  pomade  divine!  Never  was 
oracle  so  overwhelmed;  and  where 
the  proprietors  of  these  periodicals 
find  persons  of  information  so  uni- 
versal, seems  little  short  of  miraoi- 
bus.  Good  advice  is  not  sach  a  rare 
commodity  —  most  people  dispenae 
that  con  amors;  but  the  man  who 
shall  write  you  a  legal  opinion  one 
moment,  tell  you  the  date  of  Pliny's 
death  the  next,  and  wind  up  by 
particular  instructions  about  tbe  eare 
of  your  complexion,  must  be  iudeed 
worthy  of  his  confidential  position. 
Talk  of  the  admirable  Onchti»n  1  balf- 
a-doaen  Crichtons  much  more  ad- 
mirable than  be  must  be  at  iliis 
present  writing,  benignly  pouring 
forth  from  their  oceans  of  knowledge 
a  hundred  little  streams  of  persooal 
information  to  make  glad  tbe  hearts 
of  Amelia  and  Eliza,  David  Oonper- 
field  and  Goriolanos,  A.  B.  and  T.  Z., 
and  all  tbe  other  letters  of  tbe  alpha- 
bet in  ihe  correspondence  colnmos 
of  tbe  Penny  Press. 

At  the  same  time,  we  bave  not 
the  least  doubt  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  these  qnestions  are  genuine. 
What  an  odd  undercurrent  of  menial 
flatter  and  ezcitation  this  reveals  to 
us  1— what  a  strange  species  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  multitude  and 
its  chosen  entertaloer!  Diinbtleia 
tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  their  self- 
chosen  names  in  print  is  but  a  dif- 
ferent development  of  tbe  gratifica- 
tion with  which  the  same  haosB  cet 
their  real  appellatives  on  a  garden 
bench  or  the  base  of  a  monumeoi ;  bat 
it  is  odd  to  find  these  periodicals, 
which  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
^  weekly  records  of  litemture,  seienoe, 
and  art— domestic  magazines  of  use- 
ful   information     and 
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Md  saeh  other  high-flown  titles^  so 
wise  in  their  generation  as  to  offer 
gronnd  and  Boope  for  these  playfal 
■eif-«xhibit]0D8  of  their  admiring 
pablio.  And  it  is  an  odd  amose- 
inent  to  see  Uie  million  rostling  and 
crowding  about  the  seat  of  the  secret 
coDjaror  who  is  to  solve  their  per- 
plexities—the yoQog  people  pattiog 
forth  those  love  problems  which  ar6 
answered  so  Janntily,  and  which — a 
peep  into  somebod/s  secrets^the 
readers  enjoy ;  the  cooscientioos  joath 
of  the  audience  makiog  researches  into 
history,  and  patting  snblime  inqniries 
aboot  etiquette — the  older  people  so- 
lieitous  of  the  medical  and  legal  ad- 
▼ioe  which  is  to  be  had  for  a  penny. 
There  tliey  go  with  their  full  dis- 
played vanities,  as  harmless,  but  not 
■o  pretty,  as  the  more  refined  vanities 
of  a  higher  level— tbeir  stereotyped 
and  superficial  information  —  tbeir 
flatter  of  ambition  to  learn  "man- 
ners,*' and  be  fine  like  their  heroes 
aod  heroines.  It  is  something  like 
Hampton  Court  or  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital on  a  holiday,  and  we  have  no 
ooubt  it  is  very  nearly  as  edifying 
as  Gremorne. 

Notwithstanding  this  odd  recipro- 
eity  between  writers  and  readers, 
this  mulUtudinons  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  to  originate  as 
well  as  to  receive  tbeir  own  amuse- 
ment, proves  as  much  as  anything 
can  how  full  an  entrance  these 
periodicals  have  among  them.  No 
other  pitrtion  of  the  public  demon- 
strates its  interest  with  so  much  live- 
linees  aod  candour.  Ancient  readers 
of  our  own,  who  have  taken  Maga 
to  their  bosom  all  tbeir  lilb,  do  not 
dream  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  our 
anfailtog  discretion  to  their  personal 
perplexities;  aod  who,  alasl  would 
dream  of  consulting  the  Edinburgh 
or  the  Quarterly?  A  profane  irre- 
icrenee  and  scepticism  has  come 
vpon  the  higher  levels  of  the  reading 
public  We  who  labour  painfully 
for  your  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  not, 
10  voor  disrespectnil  eyes,  the  autho- 
rities we  ought  to  be;  you  do  not 
give  ns  credit  for  knowing  every- 
thing, as  you  might  da  Fame  has 
lied  out  of  those  refined  circles  where 
ererybody    professes    criticisoi— fled 


to  take  refuse  nndergronnd,  and  to 
bestow  itself  upon  heroes  unknown 
to  you;  for  alasl  human  nature  is 
narrow-minded,  and  sees  nothing 
which  is  not  immediately  under  its 
own  observation.  We,  for  our  own 
part,  had  supposed  ourselves  aware 
of  the  names  at  least  of  all  the  Eog- 
gl  ish  1  ights  of  literature — but  our  recent 
investigations  have  undeceived  usl 
Here  is  one  personage,  for  instance, 
whom  rival  publications  vie  for  the 
possession  of,  aod  whom  the  happv 
socoessfol  compeUtor  advertises  with 
all  the  glow  and  effusion  of  conscious 
triumph,— J.  F. ;  nay,  let  us  be  par- 
ticular,—John  Frederick  Smith,  Esq. 
This  gentleman  is  a  great  author, 
though  nobody  (who  is  anybody) 
ever  was  aware  of  it  We  have  no 
doubt  that  nothing  but  a  conspiracy 
of  spiteful  critics  could  have  kept 
his  name  so  long  veiled  under  this 
envious  obscurity.  He  is  "  the  author 
of  '  Dick  Tarleton,'  *  Phases  of  Life,' 
•  The  Soldier  of  Fortune,'  *  The  Young 
Pretender,'"  &c. ;  yet  we  protest  we 
never  rmd  a  word  of  his  writings, 
nor  heard  a  whisper  of  his  existence, 
until  we  spread  out  our  sixpenny 
budget  of  light  literature  upon  the 
June  daisies.  What  matter?  his 
portrait  from  a  photograph  by  May- 
all,  may  be  had  in  those  regions 
where  his  sway  is  acknowledged ; 
and  the  everybody,  who  is  nobody, 
bestows  upon  him  that  deeproll- 
ing  subterraneous  universal  applause 
which  is  fame.  And  we  never  knew 
of  it  I — with  humiliation  we  own  the 
limited  and  imperfect  boundaries  of 
our  information  ;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  by  this  public  confession,  exon- 
erate ourselves  from  all  share  in  the 
guilt  of  putting  down  or  covering 
over  the  acknowledged  genius  of 
John  Frederick  Smith,  E^uire. 

Other  authors  ah^o  are  here  equally 
unknown  to  us,  who  can  neverthe- 
less boitet  their  roll  of  former  publi- 
cations—titles as  long-sounding  and 
more  romantical  than  those  of  Lord 
Marmion— authors  so  popular  that 
the  periodicals  which  have  the  honour 
of  their  support  are  obliged,  as  they 
tell  us,  to  ''  go  to  prera  three  weeks 
before  the  day  of  publication,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  immense  circula- 
tion."    Dear  friends    and   readers  I 
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•re  yoa  not  athained  of  yoaraelyes  t 
Yim  IcDow  DO  mofe  of  theie  dUtia- 
ffokhed  coDtribatore  to  the  modern 
literatttfe  of  your  coautry  than  we 
did;  yet  who  is  there,  among  the 
names  yon  know,  who  .can  show 
snch  sensible  demonstrationii  of  their 
fame? 

Let  nobody  suppose  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  light  literature  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  multitude— so 
much  the  rererse,  that  we  have  but 
touched  the  main  body,  the  decorous 
and  respectable  centre  of  a  world  of 
anknown  publications.  We  have  not 
tried  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
iyiog  van  or  rearguards  of  this  mul- 
titudinous armjr,  among  which  a 
critic  of  moralities,  we  doubt  not, 
might  find  much  to  call  forth  his 
severest  objurgatrans.  In  respect  to 
our  own  sixpenny  worth,  we  can  but 
My  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  decorum 
and  propriety,  within  reach  of  the 
Primate  of  all  England,  and  influence 
of  a  most  reverend  Ghtpter,  we  read 
without  fear  for  our  character,  fiod- 
ing  nothing  to  alarm  onr  conscience 
in  the  budget ;  and  no  one  who  is 
minded  to  repeat  the  experiment 
need  fear  a  contrary  result.  Rey- 
nolds' Mi$^lany,  we  confess,  looks 
rather  vilUnous ;  but  even  this  sub- 
lime periodical  contained  notbiog,  so 
far  as  we  could  perceive,  to  offend 
anybody.  We  only  vouch  for  what 
we  have  tried ;  other  publications 
abound  of  which  no  such  testimony 
could  be  given;  but  these  half-dozen 
are,  we  have  grounds  for  believing, 
the  most  generally  known  and  popu- 
lar of  their  class.  Perhaps  the  nature 
of  our  studies  might  not  have  re* 
fleeted  any  great  credit  upon  us,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  dignitaries,  who  for- 
tunately are  not  given  to  looking  out 
of  their  windows;  and  perhaps  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  suiBcieotly  cu- 
rious to  follow  our  example  may  pre- 
fer to  do  it  privately.  But  so  far  as 
morals  are  concerned,  these  super- 
fine stories,  judging  from  oar  si»eci- 
men,  may  be  read  before  all  the 
world. 

The  million,  however,  has  also  its 
virtuous  penny  papers,  which  are  so 
much  better  printed,  better  got  up, 
and  even  in  their  way,  better  writ- 
ten, than  their  neighbours,  that  we 


Haar  they  are  rather  iateoded  ibf 
the  well-behaved  boys  and  girls  of 
**  geoteer'  households,  glad  of  tha 
pictures,  and  not  very  particokr 
about  the  literatnre,  than  for  the 
classes  which  they  profess  to  addreaSi 
The  multitude  also  has,  like  otter 
people,  its  prigs  and  bores— moDiton 
so  severely  instructive,  and  ignoring 
so  entirely  that  principle  whioh  makes 
the  life  and  popularity  of  the  others, 
that  their  very  existence  is  a  wonder 
— a  short-lived  wonder,  we  apprehend. 
One  of  these  lies  before  as  now— a 
small  but  most  preteotiooa  peDny> 
worth,  top-heavy  with  the  weight  of 
its  title,  which  is  distinctly  too  great 
a  burden  for  the  little  craft  to  carry. 
This  h*'Tlie  Public  IrutrucUpr,  IM^ 
rary  Review,  and  Household  Oracle, 
edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  M.A., 
Collegiate  Tutor  of  the  University  of 
London,  late  editor  of  the  PomiUtr 
Educator,  and  Author  of  many  Scien- 
tific Works,  &c.*'  This  production  is 
only  in  its  third  number,  so  that  the 
miracle  of  its  existence  is  not,  after  all, 
so  marvellous  as  we  supposed  at  the 
first  glance :  had  it  lived  to  see  thirty, 
we  should  indeed  have  been  aston- 
k>hed  ;  and  it  illustrates  very  well 
one  of  the  usual  mistakes  of  thai 
most  limited  and  superficial  ckas, 
the  mere  technical  men  of  sciesce, 
who  abound  in  these  days.  Sugared 
with  an  Eastern  tale  after  the  man- 
ner of  Rttsselas,  this  pill  of  vvtoe  is 
compounded  of  articles  upon  photo* 
grapby,  specific  gravity,  astronomy, 
chronology,  and  the  radical  theory  of 
chemistry  —  delightfully  attracilva 
lubjects,  cateulated  to  foster  quite  a 
little  colony  of  prigs  among  the  to^ 
chanics'  institutes,  where  the  soil  is 
highly  favourable  to  that  interesting 
development  of  huoian  natnre.  Thia, 
we  suppose,  is  the  legitimate  sacoea^ 
Bor  of  the  Penny  Cychpaduh  as  the 
Family  Herald  is  the  unlawfoi  obi- 
versal-so£frage  usurper  of  the  place 
of  that  obsolete  representative  of 
literature ;  and  we  may  well  wonder 
at  the  strange  want  of  peroeptionr— 
strange  though  it  is  the  very  fana- 
tics of  progress  who  are  guilty  of  it, 
as  the  blindness  of  any  Bourbop  or 
Stuart  '*The  longest  exile  nevor 
cared  a  king."  No  doubt  the  Ooant 
de  Ohambord,  were  he  restored  to- 
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momm,  would  reign  in  moBt  royal 
iioo(>iMoioiisD68B  of  all  the  revolatiooB 
and  all  the  emperon^bj  which  France 
hiiB  ehowQ  what  trifling  obJectioDS 
•he  has  to  the  old  Legitimate  polioj 
and  away.  It  ia  a  big  comfMuriaoii 
for  a  small  aobject;  but  it  is  only 
coogeDiol  to  the  liabit  of  oar  Bcieotific 
frieoda,  who,  dUliog  themselves  the 
enlighteoed  of  the  earth,  go  on  blindly 
upoD  the  old  principle,  too  much  a^ 
Borbed  in  their  devotion  to  that,  to 
observe  what  new,  irrelevant,  and 
illogicfld  anthorities  the  restless  mol- 
titade  iiaa  shown  its  different  taste 
in  eboosing.  Heaven  help  those 
ioqniaitive  schoolmaster  seals  who 
thifik  life  was  made  for  no  better 
parpoee  than  to  make  and  to  hear 
lectures  npon  evervthing  I  They  are 
as  moch  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary experience  as  the  oldest  infatu- 
ated lover  of  the  old  regime. 

When  we  had  read  oar  six  peri- 
odicals, and  began  to  think  of  ex- 
pressing  oar  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  occarred  to  os  to  loqaire  after 
a  little  weekly  magazine,  of  very 
shabby  appearance  but  splendid  pre- 
teosiona,  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  days  of  oar  youth.  Any 
one  who  baa  had  any  acquaintance 
with  those  highly  enlightened  iodi- 
▼idoala,  scattered  through  all  ranks 
of  society,  who  have  emancipated 
themselTes  from  the  common  pre* 
jodioea  of  religion  and  belief,  have 
probably  heard,  one  time  or  another, 
the  name  of  the  Reasoner,  Let  us 
speak  frankly.  Publications  of  evil 
ionoenoe  are  generally  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  those  which  hold  a 
better  cause;  and  we  proceeded  to 
se^  out  this  champion  of  unbelief, 
with  some  expectation  of  finding  in 
St  a  really  telling  and  successful 
claimant  for  the  regards  of  the  mul- 
titude But  we  were  delighted  to 
find  our  enterprise  rather  a  difficult 
one.  The  Reasmer  had  strayed  so 
totally,  not  only  into  the  by,  but 
the  back  ways  even  of  the  reading 
for  the  million,  that  we  only  found 
it  with  perseverance  and  labour. 
When  we  found  it  at  last,  we  found 
to  onr  satisfaction  that  ihis  pitioeer 
of  Progresa,  like  the  other,  had  gone 
eablimely  beyond  any  vulgar  regard 
for  the  popular  taste  or  likings.    All 


honour  and  glory  to  that  delightfoL 
self-esteem  of  everything  which  can 
suppose  itself  science  1  A  single 
glance  was  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  neither  the  world  nor  the  mol* 
titude  were  in  much  danger  from 
this  champion  of  infidelity.  Many 
people  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
smile  at  the  detaiU  of  missionary 
operations,  and  at  all  the  little  bustle 
of  committees,  and  public  meetings^ 
— smug  speeches,  personal  exaltation, 
and  chronicles  of  small*beer,  with 
which  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
is  accompanied.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  these  are  not  dignified  nor 
elevating  accomjMwlments ;  and  eyen 
the  highest  motive  does  not  always 
suffice  to  ennoble  the  creaking  ma- 
chinery which  human  nature  and 
common  circumstances  seem  to  make 
imperative  But  if  any  one  wishes  to 
see  the  least  agreeable  details  of  a  mis* 
sion  exhibited  in  tbeir  vulgarest  light^ 
without  a  redeeming  feature  or  cirw 
cnmstaoce,  let  us  direct  his  attention 
to  this  shabby  little  agent  of  modern 
scepticism.  Tbe  Reataner  has  high  pra- 
teosions,  in  conformity  with  its  name ; 
it  is  a  '^  Gazette  of  Secularism,"  which 
Secularism  means  a  life  entirely 
divested  of  Religion  and  Faith-<> 
faith  of  everv  kind,  save,  perhaps,  a 
belief  perfectly  illogical,  and  out  of 
agreement  with  all  their  other  prin* 
ciples,  in  some  certain  undiscoverabla 
individuals,  known  in  their  own  little 
byway  as  leaders  of  everything  that 
is  enlightened  in  opinion,  and  in 
reality  the  only  true  teachers  of  a 
benighted  world.  It  would  be  ab^ 
surd  to  affect  to  be  horrified  with 
this  little  publication,  or  to  condemn 
it  with  any  solemnity — but  it  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  notice  among  tbe 
papera  of  the  people.  We  are  noi  at 
all  afraid  that  toe  sublime  hero  of 
the  tale,  enshrined  in  its  midsr,  who 
announces  that  **  all  things  were  al- 
ways with  me  mere  matter  of  reason- 
ing, and  I  studied  them  as  science,** 
will  make  many  converts  among  the 
masses,  or  that  even  the  strong  diges- 
tion of  '*  the  people"  can  stand  ar- 
ticles upon  the  "science  of  God,*' 
which  inform  them  that  this  is 
'*  purely  a  political  subject.*'  Tet,  as 
a  mere  literary  phenomenon,  if  it 
were  not  for  pity,  this  strai^  ex* 
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hlbition  of  an  nottioQffbi-of  minion 
and  propa(randa  would  be  arnDsiog 
enougli.  We,  wbo  are  all  snppoeed 
to  be  in  tbe  attermoet  darknesF,  can- 
not deny  oarselves  a  smile  at  tbe  little 
practical  reports,  and  information 
about  tbe  spread  of  tbe  frreat  principle 
of  secularism,  wbich  follow  these  sub- 
lime speculations.  To  drop  down  out 
of  tbe  high  abstract  of  Positive  Phi- 
losophy, out  of  tbe  extremely  ran  Bed 
and  intellectual  air,  where  a  couple  of 
lofry  spirits  make  ao  eod  of  all  our 
poor  little  religions  delusions,  sheer 
down  into  a'*  Recreation-Trip  to  Yew- 
Tree  Gardens,*'  where  '^  tea  can  be  bad 
for  sixpence  each,"  rather  takes  away 
one's  breath.  Scepticism  among  tbe 
working  classes  is  a  dim  bagbear, 
wbich  many  a  good  man  has  been 
startled  by ;  and  that  scepticism  does 
exist  in  such  a  vapoury  gaseous  con- 
dition as  to  give  a  superficial  justi- 
fication to  the  looseniog  of  religious 
restraints,  and  to  leave  a  little  plat- 
form of  imaginary  superiority,  such 
as  pleases  the  extreme  self-import- 
ance of  this  '*  order*' — wbich  is  the 
most  arrogant  and  self-aesertiog  of  all 
orders — it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But 
if  any  one  who  is  troubled  with  fears 
upon  tbe  subject  will  fatigue  himself 
so  far  as  to  hunt  up,  in  some  low 
news-shop  or  doubtful  locality,  a 
number  of  the  BecuKmer,  we  think,  if 
his  nerves  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  a  little  blasphemy  by  the  way, 
that  be  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself 
as. to  any  real  danger  wbich  may 
threaten  the  Christianity,  such  as  it 
18,  of  the  multitude.  There  is  the 
breath  of  a  multitude  about  our 
London  Joumah  and  Family 
Heralds,  The  wind  of  their  going  is 
really  expressive  of  a  considerable 
sweep  and  force  of  locomotion ;  but 
the  Reasaner  is  in  a  dead  calm,  in  a 
corner,  the  very  type  and  impersona- 
tion of  the  smallest  of  sectaries. 
Talk  of  Exeter  Hall  I  though  Exeter 
Hall,  too,  is  verily  multitudinous  ; 
but  Exeter  Hall  has  not,  in  all  its 
missionarv  records,  a  list  of  details  so 
petty  snd  personiil  as  are  these  re- 
ports of  the  propaganda  of  infidelity. 
We  forgive  them  when  we  know  that 
the  mission  they  accompany  is  one 
of  the  highest  mercy,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  all  the  arts  and  kindnesses  of 


tbe  Christian  Hfh;  but  it  remainB  for 
snob  publications  as  the  BetuonerU 
prove  to  us  how  vulgar,  and  petty,, 
and  laughable  are  all  tbe  evening 
meetings,  and  committees,  and  we- 
chanisms  *'for  the  diffusion*'  of  a 
knowledge  so  little  worth  havmg. 
Tbe  tea-party  of  a  Dissenting  Salem 
or  Bethesda  is  not  a  very  edifying  u- 
sembly— but  the  tea-party  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  "  free  thougot,**  po(^  baplest 
mountebanks!  Is  something  far  more 
dismal ;  and,  combined  as  it  is  with 
philosophies  of  the  most  transoeo- 
dental  character  and  pretensions  of 
extremest  superiority,  there  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  ludicrous  as  well 
as  melancholy  in  the  picture  it  por- 
trays. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  a  half,  or 
indeed  a  tenth  part,  of  that  reading  for 
the  million  which  has  become  so  mul- 
titudinous. We  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  notice  the  countless 
swarms  of  serial  stories,  separate  pub- 
lications issued  like  tbe  magasioes 
in  weekly  numbers,  printed  on  tbe 
worst  paper,  with  the  worst  type  and 
poorest  illustrations  of  which  the 
arts  are  capable,  wbich,  we  believe, 
are  about  as  popular  as  tbe  periodi- 
cals themselves ;— these  are  bought  by 
the  very  poorest  classes,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  cheap  literature,  tbongh 
the  weekly  pennyworth,  we  presume, 
persuades  these  humble  reaaers  into 
sapposing  so—nor  the  penny  papers, 
which,  though  boogbt  by  evei>body, 
undoubtedly  address  themselves  to 
the  multitude.  But,  upon  tbe  whole, 
it  is  not  with  a  very  lofty  opinion  €i 
the  multitude  that  we  turn  from  our 
inspection  of  their  peculiar  literatare. 
The  apologists  and  the  aft«ilants  of 
this  large  portion  of  the  community 
have  equally  ignored  the  fact,  that  it 
is  a  varied  and  fluctuating  mass,  as 
unca'tain  and  changeable  as  any  other 
class  of  tbe  community,  acted  upon 
by  peculiar  and  not  very  favourable 
circumstances,  hot  acting  with  the 
same  fickleness,  short-sightedness, 
and  inconsistency  which  rule  over 
everybody  else,  that  forms  the  lower 
order  and  basis  of  our  commonweal 
They  are  not  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
lectnredom  any  more  than  we  are; 
they  are  not  inspired  by  a  beroicai 
antipathy  to  their  bettm,  nor  pos- 
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•ened  with  an  incnrable  political 
fever  like  model  CbartiBts  Id  novels ; 
oeitber  do  thej  anrpass  their  nelgb- 
boQfs  in  hooestj,  sincerity,  and  single- 
miodcdoess,  as  some  of  us  would 
have  the  world  to  suppose.  Oircnm- 
Btaoces  alone  disUogoish  them,  as  it 
is  eircumstanoes  which  distiognish 
the  other  extreme  of  society.  Borne 
of  tlieee  we  have  already  pointed  ont 
A  life  which  has  to  be  lived  in  the 
Isoe  of  hard  practical  difBcolties,  and 
Qoder  t^ie  oonstant  pressare  of  ma- 
nual toil — an  acqaaiotance  with  the 
world  necessarily  limited  and  nar^ 
row,  and  destitnte  of  those  ezperi- 
eooes  which  force  many  men,  no  wiser 
by  nature,  into  a  more  just  estimate 
of  themselves— education  which,  in 
most  cases,  cannot  choose  but  be 
saperficial,  and  which,  striving  with 
vain  emulation  oyer  the  widest  area, 
drops  the  quality  of  depth  altogether ; 
all  tliese  accidents  of  their  condition 
give  ooloor  to  the  character  of  the 
masEea.  and  are  faithfully  reflected  in 
the  literature  they  natronise.  For 
th^se  reaaons  it  is  tiLt  political  nos- 
trarns,  warranted,  by  one  arbitrary 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  cure  everything, 
tiod  ready  acceptance  among  them. 
Their  limited  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation have  a  constant  effect  of  youth 
upon  the  whole  class,  and  confer 
upon  them  all  a  certain  class  incon- 
sequence and  want  of  logic,  which 
everybody  must  have  perceived  one 
time  or  another  —  a  propensity  to 
blame  somebody  for  every  grievance 
or  hardship  they  experience,  and  to 
expect  perfectly  unreasonable  results 
from  every  exercise  of  that  power 
which  they  do  not  posseM  ;~all  these 
impatient  qualities  of  mind  forbid  pa- 
tient reading,  or  a  modest  complexion 
of  literature;  and  we  find,  accord- 
iogly,  that  the  merest  and  slightest 
amusement  overbalances,  to  the  most 
prodiKiona  extent^  everything  else 
attempted  by  this  reading  for  the 
million.  As  a  general  principle,  they 
have  no  leisure  to  concern  themselves 
with  those  problems  of  common  life 
which  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  eanoot  solve,  nor  to  consider 
thoie  hard  conditions  of  existence 
under  which  they  and  we  and  ail  the 
race  labt»nr  on  towards  the  restorsr 
tion  of  all  things.    It  is  much  easier 


to  conclude  that  something  arbitrary 
can  mend  all,  and  to  escape  out  of 
the  real  difficulties  into  those  ficti- 
tions  regiorib  of  delight,  where  every 
difficulty  is  made  to  be  smoothed 
away — those  superlative  and  dazzling 
regions  of  wealth  and  eminence, 
where,  to  the  bard- labouring  and 
poverty-pinched,  it  is  hard  to  explain 
where  the  shadows  lie. 

Whether  the  existing  literature 
of  the  multitude  is  improbable,  we 
will  not  take  upon  us  to  say  ;  but  cer- 
tainly no  one  irer  will  improve  it 
efficiently  without  taking  into  fiili 
account  all  the  class-characteristics 
which  have  helped  it  into  beior. 
Once  we  were  deeply  impressed  wiUi 
the  idea  that  to  reacn  this  class 
most  effectually,  one  needed  to  enter 
into  their  own  life,  and  make  them 
aware  of  one's  thorough  acquaint- 
ance and  familiarity  uot  m>m  a  **sope- 
riur**  elevation,  but  on  the  same  level 
with  the  everyday  circumstances  of 
their  existence.  Now  our  opinion  is 
changed ;  we  trust  we  have  too  much 
candour  of  mind  to  hold  by  our  the- 
ory in  the  face  of  so  maiw  demon* 
Btrations  to  the  contrary.  I>fo;  let  us 
change  our  tactics.  The  masses  find 
no  heroes  among  themselves;  it  is 
easy  to  do  a  little  vapouring  on  the 
subject  of  aristooracy,  and  main- 
tain against  all  the  masters  and  all 
the  rulers,  natural  antagonists  of 
this  perennial  youth  of  civilisation, 
the  innate  superiority  of  the  work- 
ing man.  But  somehow  a  much  more 
subtle  evidence  remains  against  him. 
No  hero  labourioff  with  his  own 
hands,  no  household  maintaining  its 
humble  honour  on  the  week's  wages, 
no  serving  maiden,  fair  in  her  homely 
duties,  conciliates  in  their  own  chosen 
medium  of  story-tdliog  the  favour 
of  the  mnltitud&  The  workman  is 
no  hero  to  the  shop-girl,  nor  the  poor 
seamstress  to  the  workman— so  the 
real  hero  dashes  forward  in  his  cab, 
and  the  true  heroine  tells  her  foot- 
man where  the  carriage  is  to  meet 
her — and  the  one  has  five  thousand 
a-year,  and  unlimited  possibilities, 
while  the  other  is  troubled  with  the 
shadow  of  a  coronet — and  they  talk  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses, 
and  see  no  end  of  fine  society ;  and  the 
penny  magazine  which  contains  their  * 
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\Mafj  cireolatef  to  wiMy  that  it 
has  to  go  to  press  three  weeks  before 
the  day  of  fwblicatioD— and  so,  with 
a  triompfaant  demonstriitibn  not  to  be 
dispoied,  we  learn  the  likings  of  the 
ffloltitode. 

Lst  OS  take  warning,  and  be  the 
better  for  the  lesson; — bat  notwith- 
standing, we  cannot  help  going  back 
to  that  sonny  afternoon  in  the  sultry 
•nmmer  stillness  of  the  cathednd 
dose.  The  men  who  bailt  that  fair 
cathedral,  and  the  women  who  min- 
istered to  them,  |iad  haply  only 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  far-away 
ballads  of  a  /orgotten  antiqaity,  for 
their  solacement  and  pleasure.  We 
are  severely,  steadfastly,  nnshakably 
orthodox.  *'The  Palp,  that  pagan 
fall  of  pride,"  has  never  charmed  oar 
Prottstaot  imagination,  and  we  are 
ready  to  defy  all  the  united  attrac- 
tion of  the  Belgravian  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Nevertheless  the  hero  in 
his  cab,  and  the  heroine  whose  foot- 
nan  waits  outside  the  ragged  school 
—are  they,  think  yoa,  such  a  long 
way  Boperior  to  the  saintly  Catherine 
and  the  maiden  Margaret— stout  old 
Ohristopher  with  his  giant's  heart, 
and  galLint  young  Sebastian  among 


the  arrow  t  Oh,  still  inamovable  oM 
houses,  where  troubles  never  oomel 
oh,  life  becalmed  among  those  sabbs- 
ttc  walls,  free  of  the  passions  and  the 
sorrows  whinh  are  .  abroad  in  tbit 
unquiet  world! — ^whtch  is  the  best! 
The  burdened  wheels  of  this  eotn- 
moo  existence  roll  easier,  the  rosd  is 
smoother,  the  heavy  old  vehicle  bangs 
on  springs,  the  passenger  has  eoslitODS 
and  contrivances  of  comfort  uokoovD 
to  these  old  times— but  the  grass  is 
no  greener,  the  daisies  no  liairer— aad 
there  they  cluster  close  in  their  long 
worship,  those  fair  religious  walls, 
to  which  all  these  years  can  brinir 
no  superseding  beauty.  No,  this 
human  nature  is  bigger  than  Pro- 
gress, greater  than  Ttme^  an  nn  pro- 
gressive arbitrary  soqI.  All  other 
matters  may  obey  a  law,  but  Art  and 
Man  only  a  glorious  unexplaioable 
caprice,  whose  coming  and  going  Ood 
alooe  determines ;  and  so  it  is  that 
the  new  goes  on  bettering  the  old, 
and  the  old  stands  up  triofflphaot 
over  the  new,  and  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  othl^,  but  both  tOKetber, 
the  defects  and  the  •  improveraeDts, 
the  dullnesses  and  the  glories,  make 
up  the  perfect  world. 
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Whirbik  lay  the  power  and  merit 
of  the  Greek  poets?  What  bad  those 
old  heatheoB  in  oommon  with  uof 
What  was  the  spirit  which  clothed 
itaelf  in  works  which  we  modemsi 
bein  of  long  ceotnries  of  thought, 
propose  to  oorselres  as  models,  and 
nod  ever  '  unattainable  7  finch  are 
the  questions  which  occur  to  many 
ioteltigent  people,  some  even  of  coo- 
Biderable  classical  attainments,  when 
Dotiog  the  ioflnence  of  ancient  Greece 
on  modern  art;  to  whom  Eingnley's 
Andromedoj  rightly  considered,  gives, 
m  Mme  sort,  a  response. 

The  vestibole  of  every  art— poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  music  —  is  illu- 
mloaied  by  a  flood  of  glory.  There 
•its  the  Muse,  heaven-bom  genius  of 
the  plftoe,  and  whimpers  to  the  first 
comers  divine  precepts,  giving  them 
atrength,  so  that  they  faiot  not  at  the 
marvels  that  crowd  on  the  sonl ;  faith, 
80  that  they  believe  in  their  own 
bspiration ;  end  instinct,  to  choose 
srigbt  from  the  wealth  of  material 
before  titem.  Every  breeze  brings 
the  freshnees  of  eternal  youth  —  the 
air  swarms  with  magic  sounds— all 
objects  at  the  touch  of  the  artist  turn 
to  gold,  as  be  revels  amid  the  pomp 
of  prodigality.  Rules  do  not  tram- 
mel him,  for  he  will  unconsciously 
originate  rules  for  others  to  expouod. 
Oriticism  chills  him  not,  for  the 
thirsting  crowd  outside,  just  wise 
eooogh  to  be  eager  and  thankful, 
wftit  on  his  accents  ss  on  those  of  a 
dirioity,  and  receive  each  message 
with  triumphal  shouts.  And  so  from 
the  first  bloom  and  fragrance  of  art 
11  distilled  the  essence  of  immor- 
tality. 

Those  who  come  after  find  the 
Muse  gone,  and  in  her  place  her 
statue — beautiful,  but  unanswering. 
The  air  of  the  place  is  still  enchant- 
ing, but  it  has  lost  its  first  fresh- 
nen,  overpowering  some,  intoxicating 
othen,  while  many  find  it  poison- 
ous. False  and  earth-born  accents 
mingle  with,  and  almost  overpower, 
the  celestial  utterances,  bewildering 
the  adventurer,  till,  like  the  prince  of 
the  Arabian  taie»  he  stands  still,  and 
is  turned  into  itone ;    nevertheless. 


diving  echoes  still  hannt  the  wallSi 
which,  when  they  strike  a  true  eaiy 
are  shaped  into  thoughts  that  never 
die.  But  at  last  all  the  region  is  ex- 
plored, mapped,  parcelled,  settled ; 
and  though,  by  industrious  cultivi^ 
tion,  new,  strange,  and  sweet  flowen 
spring  op,  who  shall  wonder  that  the 
amaranths  and  asphodels  are  gone 
for  ever  ? 

Befure  poetry  first  took  form  in 
Greece,  its  elements  existed  in  rick 
profusion.  Such  was  the  beauty  of 
the  isles,  lying  amid  summer  seas,  is 
that  golden  clime,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants conceived  them  to  be  no  nih 
worthy  dwelling-place  for  the  io^ 
mortal  gods.  These  were  no  dim 
mysterious  abstractions,  far  removed 
from  the  interests  and  pamlons  of 
men.  The  iofiuences,  on  whose  cnp» 
rents  men  are  tossed  like  straws  or 
feathers,  were  supposed  to  be  direct 
emanations  from  living  and  presid- 
ing powers.  Man*s  inner  and  outer 
worlds  were  both  territories  parti- 
tioned among  immortal  ruler&  II 
was  not  merely  that  Zeus  held  do- 
minion in  the  skies,  Poseidon  in  the 
seas,  and  Pluto  in  the  realms  of  the 
dead, — but  the  caves,  woods,  and 
streams,  were  all  the  abodes  of  snpe^ 
human  powera  Pan  and  his  sylvan 
attendants  roamed  through  the  glades 
and  thickets;  the  sweet  fountain, 
that  bubbled  in  far  recesses  where 
man  seldom  set  foot,  did  not  sparkle 
on  its  way  merely  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  the  boar  and  the  deer — it  was  the 
haunt  of  a  nymph  not  always  in* 
visible  to  human  eve.  The  majesty 
and  luxuriance  of  the  forest  weie  at- 
tributes of  an  informing  spirit;  and 
<'  that  which  breathed  within  the  leaf 
could  slip  its  bark  and  walk/Mn  the 
form  of  a  dryad.  The  crafltd  and  arts 
of  daily  life  were  first  practiced  and 
taught  by  divinities.  Ttie  God  of 
light  and  the  Goddess  of  Wisdum  lent 
to  the  unravel  men  t  of  man's  affairs 
the  aid  of  their  divine  intelligence; 
and  the  rulers  of  Olympus  took  part 
in  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  mor* 
talp. 

So  splendid  in  intellect  and  beantj 
was  the  race  that  tenanted  the  clime. 
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that  these  BaperiDtendiDg  deities  were 
believed  to  have  held  familiar  con- 
Terse  aod  coaosel  with  its  heroes  and 
sages,  and  to  have  been  rivals  with 
earthly  lovers  for  the  embraees  of  its 
daughters.  So  the  whole  land  was 
filled  Willi  traditions  of  what  bad 
been  done  by  godlike  men,  direct^ 
by  their  diyioe  patrons,  to  whom  some 
of  them  owed  even  their  birth.  And 
■B  the  Greek,  with  all  his  sense  of 
beauty  and  enjoyment,  felt  keenly  the 
adverse  inflaences  whose  shadows  give 
to  hnmatiity  its  dark  side,  so  he  be- 
lieved readily  in  cruel  Fate?,  aveng- 
ing Furies,  and  Titans  who  warrwl 
against  gods,  and   even  ascribed  to 

gods  themselves  frequent  caprice  and 
ijnstioe.  And  seeing  that,  when  he 
left  his  own  beantiml  and  bleseed 
islep,  he  came  upon  strange  shores, 
where  tempests,  volcanoes,  whirl- 
pools, monsters,  and  shattering  rocks 
threatened,  and  often  inflicted,  de- 
itmction,  he  figured,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  iboee  regions,  Harpies,  Gor- 
ffmis,  Sirens,  and  dire  Ghimieras,  terri- 
bly powerful,  and  implacably  hostile 
to  man ;  and  the  business  of  heroes 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  wage  against 
tncb  hateful  foes  perpetual  war. 

Thus  the  old  Greek  walked  in  his 
fair  country  surrounded  by  another 
world,  whose  influences  pervaded  his 
daily  life,  his  actions,  and  his  dis- 
course. And  thus  the  old  poets, 
secure  of  their  audience,  set  no  tram- 
mels to  their  invention,  but  let  their 
winged  thoughts  rosm  at  will ;  not 
like  we  poor  modems,  "  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"  by  a  decorous 
eredibility,  but  "  wide  and  general 
•B  the  casing  air;*'  and  they  boldly 
and  rightly  called  in  supernatural  aid 
in  inventing  fables  and  situations 
which  should  most  strongly  stir  the 
sympatlries  of  men.  Thus  there  came 
floating  down  the  stream  of  tradition, 
from  sources  lost  in  distance  and 
darkness,  the  tales  of  love  and  ad- 
venture, of  crime,  remorse,  and  retri- 
bution, of  heaven-scaling  ambition 
and  godlike  power,  which  delighted 
and  inspired  all  heathendoni 

The  mere  framework  of  these  was 
of  such  excellent  materials,  that 
even,  all  unclothed  and  unadorned,  it 
still  had  potent  influence.  Take,  for 
instance,  m  its  mere  simplicity,  this 


story  of  Andromeda.  Queen  Ciati- 
opeia,  in  her  love  for  her  beaQtiful 
daughter,  said  she  was  fairer  than 
the  Godde8««  of  Beauty.  Therefore  the 
goddess,  in  revenge,  sent  a  sea-mon- 
ster to  ravace  the  coast.  The  prisBti 
were  consulted,  and  cast  lots  to  divine 
the  cause  of  the  immortars  wrath: 
the  lot  fell  on  Gassiopeta,  who  was 
doomed  to  expiate  her  offinoe  agtiost 
the  majesty  of  the  goddess,  by  ex- 
posing her  daughter  on  the  Mcka,  as 
an  o&riog  to  the  monster.  So  A&- 
dromeda  was  bound,  and  her  mother, 
wailing  over  her,  at  length  departed, 
and  left  her  alone  all  night  In  the 
morning  came  young  Prince  Perseoi 
over  the  sea,  hid  feet  bound  with  the 
magic  wings  of  Hermes,  and  liearing 
with  him  the  head  of  Medusa  the 
Gorgon,  whom  he  had  slain,  the 
sight  of  which  was  death.  Gheeriog 
the  virgin  with  his  words  and  caresaeib 
he  met  and  slew  the  monster,  oo- 
coveriog  the  deadly  visage  of  the 
Gorgon :  then,  freeing  the  virgin 
from  her  bonds,  he  took  her  to  his 
own  country,  and  married  her. 

This  Atergatis  was  the  Syrian  Venoi 
or  AphroditS— and  in  those  days  the 
GodderS  of  Beauty  was  acknowledged 
as  a  potent  divinity.  Now,  were 
she  to  reappear,  where  would  be  her 
shrine  or  worshippers  T  Diuighter  of 
Jove  1— Queen  of  the  Laughing  £y« ! 
— Oestns-wearer  I  —  divinity,  indeed ! 
— ab,  disreputable  impostor,  despised 
by  the  respectable,  i^rnored  by  the 
world,  where  will  yon  hide  the  laugh- 
ing eyes  ?  Social  evil  that  yon  are,  yoa 
must  exchange  the  heights  of  Oljm- 
pus  for  the  pavement  of  the  Hay- 
market,  aod  instead  of  Paphos  mot 
make  your  haunt  in  Gremome. 

But  where  was  the  use  of  any 
ancient  Greek,  male  or  female,  de- 
nying the  power  of  Aphrodite  ?  Ask 
any  Spartan,  Theban,  or  Athenian, 
between  fifteen  and  fifty,  whom  he 
considered  the  meet  bleat  of  mortals, 
and  what  name  would  be  universally 
uttered  ?  Why,  Ancbises,  to  be  sura 
Not  only  do  tlie  laugbing  eyes  gleam 
through  the  sluml^rs  of  half  the 
vouth  of  Greece,  but  the  goddess 
lends  often  to  mortal  beauty  her 
subtle  mighty  power.  Look  at  that 
statesman  with  the  lofty  forehead, 
dome  of  the  astateet  brain  in  Athens 
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-^)er  of  a  people's  destiny — manner 
of  new-born  art — moulder  of  nndy- 
iog  pQ]i(7 — ^jet  now  atterlv  besotted, 
18  is  ootorious  to  the  whole  city, 
beeaow  Aapasia  has  given  him  a 
pbiltrei  Why  lingers  Aleibiades  when 
tiie  trompet  calls  the  yonth  to  the 
Held?— why,  but  that  his  hero-spirit, 
like  that  of  the  Achilles  whom  men 
believe  in  when  they  look  on  him,  is 
lolled  io  the  charmed  lap  of  another 
Bristle.  The  mother  who  sees  her 
boy  pale,  worn,  sleepless,  nnanswer- 
iog,  careless  of  food,  fbrgetfal  of 
kindred,  sighing  away  his  ezi^tenoe, 
attempts  no  feeble  palliative  of  pre- 
cept or  advice,  knowing  that  he  is 
bst  straggling  in  the  inevitable  net , 
that  is  spread  on  the  threshold  of 
BBobood  by  that  gay,  smiling,  al- 
aigbty  divinity.  And  the  forsaken 
vii^iD,  watching  the  averted  eye  of 
him  who  was  her  lover,  knows  that 
be  is  the  sport  of  a  mighty  power, 
•od  goes,  with  many  tears,  to  lay  a 
propitiatory  garland  on  the  altar  of  the 
terrible  Aphrodiid. 

Believing  these  passions  to  spring 
from  a  divinity,  and  knowing  well 
how  irresistible  they  were,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  trembling  pagans, 
who  had  either  felt  their  effeeU 
or  seen  them  exhibited  in  others, 
iboald  have  feared  to  incense  the 
goddess.  And  therefore  the  Greek 
mother,  hearing  that  old  tale'  of 
Andromeda,  and  remembering,  per- 
haps, bow  she  had  half-whispered  to 
herself  that  her  own  dark-haired  and 
wbite-limbed  daughter  was  fair  as 
the  Qaeen  of  Love,  wonld  shndder- 
iogiy  and  remorsefally  recall  the 
impioos  thonght,  and  feel  her  heart 
pause  as  she  thought  of  the  parting 
between  Gassiopeia  and  her  child  on 
the  wave-worn  rock.  So  the  tale  of 
Andromeda  may  have  gone  on  for 
eeotories,  exeitiog  even  in  that  sim- 
ple form  pity,  awe,  and  love.  Still, 
common  natures,  even  among  a  poetio 
peopks  require  to  have  these  things 
strongly  presented.  So  eome  ancient 
bard,  eome  Greek  Bloodel  or  Joy- 
eoee,  sitting  at  a  great  festival,  or  in 
the  hall  of  a  chieftain,  would  en- 
large on  the  theme,  chanting,  with 
rade  inartistic  ek^quence  and  much 
irrelevant  matter,  the  mother's  sor- 
row, the  virgin's   despair,  the   de- 


liverer's valonr,  till  the  rooftree  rang 
with  applause,  or  till  silence  and  tears 
ffave  truer  proof  of  the  sympathy  of 
his  untutored  audience. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  Poet--a 
man  of  JSolian  heart— whose  chords, 
vibrating  at  the  breath  of  these  old 
traditions,  gave  forth  music  which 
was  to  reverberate  through  the  fur- 
thest arches  of  time.  Full  to  over^ 
flowing  of  sympathy  for  all  that  was 
tender,  passionate,  and  adventurous, 
his  was  also  an  imagination  so  teem* 
ing,  that  a  touch,  a  sound,  a  pass- 
ing thought,  evoked  persons,  iocid-  ' 
ents,  and  scenes.  In  the  thunder  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  angry  Zeus; 
in  the  rising  sun  he  beheld  a  heavenly 
archer  splintering  his  bright  arrows 
on  billow  and  headland.  Solitary 
places  were  for  him  peopled  with  in- 
forming spirits:  when  he  sat  on  the 
shore  watching  the  long  roll  of  the 
waves,  and  listening  to  their  gurgle 
as  they  fretted  the  pillars  and  sapped 
the  caverns  beneath  the  cli&,  he 
saw  not  only  the  deep,  but  its  mystic 
inhabitants — ^**had  sight  of  Proteus 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  heard  old 
Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.** 
Teeming  with  these  sympathies  and 
these  thoughts,  he  had  also  the  art, 
or,  better  still,  the  instinct,  which  it 
is  the  business  of  art  to  study  and 
imitate,  to  communicate  to  colder 
and  duller  natures  eome  of  his  own 
ardour,  and  power  of  seeing  and 
feeling  what,  but  for  him,  were  un> 
felt,  invisible,  and  untold.  When 
such  gifts  go  to  make  a  poet,  what 
wonder  that  he  should  be  among  the 
rarest  of  men,  and  that  the  race 
should  be  eager  to  do  him  honour  1 

Seizing,  then,  some  familiar  theme, 
he,  by  the  magic  which  we  call  art, 
presents  it  in  that  aspect  which  is 
most  forcible,  affecting,  and  enduring. 
Suppression  all  that  was  unnecessary, 
bringing  Uie  characteristic  features 
into  strong  relief,  he  rounds  the  whole 
into  symmetry  and  harmony,  supply- 
ing such  natural,  familiiir  touches 
as  cause  abstractions  and  airy  no- 
things to  live  and  move  and  have 
being.  Such  is  the  process  by  which 
thoughts  are  embalmed  by  art. 

Bat  not  only  did  the  poet's  power 
in  those  times  come  from  wi thin- 
he  was  surrounded  by  iufluenoes  full 
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of  loppiration.  First  fbere  iras  the 
teofo  of  fresboesB  and  baojftDcy  that 
fnvets  the  entry  on  untrodden  fields. 
Then  the  themes  hoir  inspiring  I— in 
Andromeda's  tale^  for  instance,  the 
interests  of  a  nation — the  wrath  of 
an  immortal — ^the  expiation  of  a  sot- 
oeigo.  Consider  merely  the  situa- 
tion— and  first,  reader,  take  np  that 
new  novel,  and  tarn  to  the  thril- 
ling scene,  where  Frederick  nobly 
avows  his  intention  to  snatch  Ca* 
roHne  from  her  uncongenial  home 
and  make  her  his  wife,  provided  his 
■tern  fMther  will  agree  to  settle  on 
them  six  hundred  a-year.  Over  that 
scene  your  sensitive  sister  nearly 
broke  her  heart,  year  maiden  annt 
avowed  with  a  sniff  and  a  fOb  that 
it  was  extremely  affecting,  and  even 
yoar  aged  grandmother  dropt  on  the 
page  a  tear  from  a  source  supposed 
to  have  been  dried  up  since  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  Oiariasa  Har- 
lowe.  Well,  admitting  the  power 
of  the  popular  author  of  this  pathetic 
mod<rm  incident — think  now  of  the 
virgin  princess,  innocent,  beautiful, 
chained  like  a  gleaming  cross  to  the 
eold  rocks,  a  forsaken  sacrifice.  /Ger 
mother's  last  wail  has  died  away 
behind  the  cliff,  and  she  is  alone, 
never  more  to  behold  a  human  face, 
nor  to  see  another  dawn  after  that 
which  will  surely  bring  the  unknown 
terrible  creature  that  is  to  destroy 
her.  Then  think  of  Perseus,  with 
the  first  beaui  of  morning  fiying 
homeward  victorious  from  his  combat 
with  the  Gorgon  ;  who,  seeing  this 
ikir  victim  bound  on  that  rude  altar, 
darts  towards  her,  questions  her,  and 
in  the  might  of  youth  and  love  and 
god-given  strength  determines  to  save 
her  or  die,  though  all  Olympus  were 
against  them. 

The  poets  of  later  times,  seeing 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  antique 
themes,  have  sometimes  adopted 
them— Tennyson,  for  instance,  in 
(Enone;  but  with  the  difference  of 
audience,  how  different  also  must  be 
the  inspiration !    The  poet,  now,  sings 


to  those  who  see  Bistori  act  Medsa, 
and  Mr.  Robson  travesty  the  same, 
with  eaual  applause,  equal  eoths- 
siasm.  Then  the  poet  sang  to  those 
who  sympHthised  in  his  creation 
with  the  full  sympathy  of  perfect 
faith.  He  could  securely  give  super* 
natural  terror,  power,  revenge,  aod 
love,  shape  and  existence,  when  the 
whole  earth  was,  for  his  hearers, 
filled  with  dark  mysterious  regiow!. 
Nowadays,  if  a  sea-monster  wers 
reported  off  the  coast,  Mr.  L^yard 
would  appoint  himself  a  comoris- 
sioner  to  inquire  into  the  matter; 
and,  in  a  lecture  at  St.  Jaoies^s  HaD, 
wherein  he  would  state  the  opinios 
of  the  first  fisherman  he  had  met^ 
would  disprove  the  creature's  exis- 
tence. But — imagining  yourself  for 
a  moment  in  ancient  Greece — ^if  yoa 
told  that  old  mariner,  stepping  into 
his  bark  moored  off  the  Fir  sent,  and 
bound  for  the  Cimmerian  Biisphorus, 
that  the  good  P(iseidon  was  a  fiction  of 
the  poets,  would  he  not  snatch  his  oar 
and  strike  you  to  the  earth  before 
your  blasphemy  was  ended  f  Does 
he  not  know  that,  if  he  gave  ear 
to  the  impious  words,  the  Barth- 
shaker  would,  on  the  stormy  Euxioe, 
assert  himself  in  his  dreadful  might, 
and  dash  him,  like  a  tangled  weed, 
amid  the  fragments  of  his  bark,  upon 
the  rock-bound  shore?  Does  he  not 
know,  too,  that  his  son,  whose  form 
he  saw  borne  down  by  the  current  of 
the  Hellespont,  beneath  the  waves  of 
which  his  bones  are  still  restlessly  drift- 
ing, 13  lulled  for  ever  in  the  soft  bosom 
of  a  sea-maid?  Ha^  he  not  talked 
with  a*  ship's  captain,  who,  with  afl 
his  crew,  was  startled,  while  coa»tiog 
along  the  roots  of  Cancasos,  by  the 
groans  of  Prometheus — eternal  living 
monument  of  the  wrath  of  Zras  ? 
And  did  he  not  once  himself  hear, 
with  shuddering  delight,  wafted  on 
the  night  wind,  some  notes  of  the 
Siren*s  song  ? 

Thus,  from  the  mystery  that  en- 
veloped the  earth,  and  from  the  belief 
in  the 


"  Spirits  and  gods  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend,** 

the  old  Greek  poetry  drew  its  grand-  lays,  lendered  by  Ooleridge,— 
est  elements.     j3nt  now,  as  Schiller 
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^  Tbe  hxr  hnnnMiiUcs  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beaaty,  and  tbe  majesty 
That  had  their  haoot  by  dale  or  pioy  moaDtaio," 


ttl    ' 


bave  all  departed,  while  mystery,  the 
poet's  ancieot  iodispntable  domaio, 
BOO  more.  Wherever  he  goes  science 
ties  him  down,  sooptietsm  mocks  him. 
So  our  poets,  finding  little  oppor- 
taoity  to  soar  or  to  create,  employ 
tbennelyes  in  scratinising,  analysing, 
sod  explaining.  They  have  **  turned 
tbeir  wit  the  seamy  side  without." 
lofitead  of  telling  ns  what's  o'clock, 
they  give  as  a  lecture  on  toothed* 
wheels  and  main-springs.  It  is  mu* 
steal  metaphysics:  very  beantirnlly 
done  it  sometimes  is,  and  we  mny 
admire  and  enjoy  it;  but  still  this 
kind  of  poetry  must  be  the  fruit  of  re- 
flection, not  impulse,  and  no  reader 
can  be  carried  far  by  fashion  that  stops 
to  feel  its  own  pulse. 

So,  most  of  what  is  ideal  in  art 
nowadays  is  imitative  or  reverber- 
atory;  and  most  of  what  is  original 
comes  from  what  is  real.  Since 
Bcieooe  baa  taken  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  tbe  universe,  we  can  no 
longer  believe  in  the  tinsel  or  tbe 
mock  thunder ;  but  we  feel  that  io- 
M^ht  is  not  altogether  gain,  and  that 
blind  Homer,  in  his  own  way,  saw 
&rther  than  we  can  with  spectacles. 
Therefore,  modern  art  either  tries 
to  recover  the  revolts  of  ancient  art 
—and  tries  vainly  because  the  con« 
diiioos  exist  no  fooger — or  takes  re- 
fuge altogether  in  the  actual.  Our 
MQlptorSy  after  stnying  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  either  produce  diluted 
Yenosea  and  weak  Apollos,  or  else 
a  hideous  representation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  nose,  boots,  and 
oocked-hat — the  man  certainly  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  but  not,  according 
to  classic  ideas,  a  work  of  high  art 
Oar  painters^  either  study  the  nude, 
iJkeEtty,  and  draw  Ledas  and  swans. 


nymphs  and  satyrs,  or  reprodace  whaA 
we  see  daily  in  cottages  and  harvest* 
fields.  So  our  poets  draw  as  faith* 
fully  as  the^  can  what  is  contained 
within  the  limits  of  experience,  or 
dse  fly  to  fable,  classic  or  ohivalrous, 
and  paint  Ulysses  or  Sir  Qalabad, 
of  which  we  say  that  it  is  fine,  and 
ijDOuld  be  perfect  if  it  expressed  any* 
body's  belief.  It  is  now  only  the 
musical  expression  of  vanished  feeL> 
logs  and  curious  ikcts.  And  thera 
is  this  difference  to  the  reader  between 
a  genuine  antique  and  the  best  mo- 
dern antique — ^in  the  one  case  we  feel 
that  we  have  an  efiusioa^  in  the  other, 
a  manufacture. 

When  we  say  the  inspiration  which 
dictates  tbe  modem  antique  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  old,  we  are  far,  in- 
deed, from  meaning  any  disparage- 
ment to  King  Alfr^,  to  whom  be  ail 
praise  and  honour.  We  cannot  regret 
that  lie  who  has  given  us  "(Enone  "  and 
the  **  Morte  d' Arthur,"  was  neither  an 
old  Greek  nor  an  old  Troubadour; 
rejoicing  to  have  him  amongst  us, 
disttUiog  from  our  English  landscape 
the  most  perfect  of  idyls,  or  reprodac-' 
ing,  with  all  the  finish  of  modern  art| 
some  grand  old  melody  originally 
played  upon  a  three-stringed  lute, 
^ut  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
reader,  not  only  whether  he  himself 
has  faith  in  what  he  is  reading  or 
not,  but  whether  the  poet  believed 
in  what  he  wrote,  or  only  simulated 
belief.  The  result  of  a  classic  subject, 
treated  by  a  modem,  is  not  daasio. 
Bat  it  may  be  something  very  genuine 
and  deligbtfol  of  its  kind  ;  iind  thus 
a  new  grace  is  shed  on  the  statuesque 
beauty  of  the  classical,  and  the  pictur- 
esque nobleness  of  the  chivalrous,  when 
the  sorrows  of  the  forsaken  (Enone, 


'^  Mournful  (Eoone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills," 


and  the  grandeur  of  Arthur*s  death, 
are  reillamioed  by  a  spirit  imbued 
with  the  best  influences  of  our  time. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Kingsley  pub- 
lished a  little  book  csJ^ed  Th§ 
Heroa,  dedicated  to  bis  children, 
oootaining    some    of    the    iabnlooa 


legends  of  Greece ;  and  we  presume 
tlut,  while  so  employed,  ne  was 
struck  with  the  poetical  capacities  of 
the  subject  of  Andromeda,  and  re- 
solved to  make  it  his  theme-«not  la 
a  mere  translator,  but  aiming,  by 
dint  of  classio  learning  and  a  kindred 
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miDd,  to  treat  it  aa  an  old  Greek 
might  have  done,  and  so  give  saoh 
English  men  and  women  as  know 
the  ancients  only  by  repute,  some 
idea  of  the  merits  which  moderns  re- 
Terence  and  studv.  Excellently  well, 
in  oar  opinion,  has  he  done  it,  pro-  ^ 
dacing  the  clearness  of  oatlioe,  sim* ' 
plicity,  graodenr,  and  natural  touches 
that  difltinguish  classic  poetry.  And 
though  we  have  an  ancient  prejadioe 
against  hexameters,  to  which  Evat^ 
giline  has  never  reconciled  us,  we 
forget,  in  the  flow  and  music  of 
many  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  lines,  our  root- 
ed objection,  and  fully  believe  that 


In  DO  other  meamre  could  he  have 
so  successfully  conveyed  his  ooocep- 
tion. 

First  be  tells  us  of  the  manners  of  that 
strange  old  Bihiop  people,  and  bow 
they  are  sorely  scourgvd  with  floods, 
followed  by  a  terrible  sea^moDster 
that  ravages  the  s^ore.  The  prieBts, 
with  incantations  and  prayen^  cast 
lots  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
visitation,  and  the  lot  falls  on  Ca»io> 
peia,  wife  of  Cepheus  the  king.  She 
It  u  who  is  the  author  of  the  evil; 
but  onlv  one  fault  does  her  memory 
charge  her  with — one  word  that  she 
had  rashly  spoken : — 


^<  *  Watch iDg  my  child  at  her  bath,  as  she  plunged  in  the  joy  of  her  girlhood, 
Fairerjl  called, her  in  pride  thanAter^tis,  queen  of  the  ocean. 
Judge  ye  if  this  be  my  sin,  for  I  know  none  other.*    She  ended." 


A  small  crime,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to 
call  forth  such  terrible  vengeance — 
but  the  gods  of  those  old  pagans 
were  jealous  gods.  No  hint  was 
dropt  by  those  uncompromising  min- 
isters of  religion  that  the  offence  was 
light,  and  the  penance  they  were 
about  to  decree  terrible.     The  ma- 


jesty of  an  immortal  had  been  offend- 
ed, and  no  amount  of  human  woe 
was  too  great  for  just  expiation.  As 
the  queen  in  her  pride  had  boasted 
her  daughter  fairer  than  the  goddess, 
so  much  she  now  offer  her  as  an 
expiatory  victim : — 


^  Take  herewith  us  p  the  night,  when  the  moon  sinks  low  to  the  .westward; 
Bind  her  aloft  for  a  victim,  a  prey  for  the  gorge  of  the  monstei'^ 
Far  on  the  sea-girt  rock,  which  is  washed  by  the  surges  for  ever.*' 

Here  occur  what  we  think  two  weak  his  paternal  affection ;  nejt,  when  the 

points  in  the  poem :  First,  Cepheus  virgin  is  bound,  her  mother,  before 

yields  this  beautiful  daughter  with  a  leaving  her,  asks  the  fair  victim  not 

promptitude  that  gives  us  a  higher  to  curse  her  for  causing  her  untimely 

idea  of  his  piety  and  docility  than  of  fate: — 

<<  <  Curse  thee  I    Not  in  the  death-pang  1 '    The  heart  of  the  lady  was  light- 
ened. 
Slowly  she  went  by  the  ledge;  and  the  maid  was  alone  in  the  darkness.*' 

This  is  decidedly  weak  and  unsatis-  mache  pfirt  from  Hector,  in  that  pro- 
factory  on  a  great  occasion  ;  for  the  phetio  moment  in  the  Sciean  gate  1 
whole  poem  does  not  present  a  And  now  oomes  one  of  ttie  de- 
stronger,  though  it  may  present  scriptive  touches  we  spoke  of  as  so 
many  a  more  agreeable,  point  than  natural,  picturesque,  and  Homeric— 
this.      How  differently  does  Andro-  the  maiden  is  left  alone : 

" Tearless,  dumb  with  amaze  she  stood, as  a  stormstunn'd  nestling 
Fallen  from  bough  or  from  eave  lies  dumb,  which  the  home  going  herds- 
man 
Fancies  a  stone,  till  he  catches  the  light  of  its  terrified  eye-balL'* 


Bo  the  poor  nestling  is  left  alone  on 
the  rocks — ^nothing  audible  but  the 
dash  of  the  tide,  nothing  visible  but 
the  glimmer  on  the  horizon,  out  of 
which  will  come  with  the  daybreak 
her  terrible  destroyer.    After  gasing 


for  hours  into  the  darkness,  she  begins 
to  bewail  her  fate,  but  her  lamenta- 
tion is  interrapted  by  a  procession  of 
sea-maids  and  their  attendants,  who 
rise  from  the  chambers  of  the  deep, 
and  pass  by  her  in  splendid  array. 
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**  Onward  they  oame  in  their  joy,  and  aroand  them  the  kmps  of  the  sea 

nymphs, 
Myriad  fiery  globes  swam  panting  and  heaving;  and  rainbows 
Crimson,  and  azare,  and  emerald,  were  broken  in  star-showers,  lighting 
Far  throngh  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  crystal,  the  gardens  of  Nereus, 
Coral,  and  sea-fan,  and  tangle,  the  blooms  and  the  palms  of  the  ocean. 
Onward  they  came  in  their  joy,  more  white  than  the  foam  which  they 

scattered, 
Laughing,  and  singing,  and  tossing,  and  twining,  while  eager,  the  Tritons, 
Blinded  with  kisses  their  eyes,  unreproved ;  and  above  them  in  worship 
Hovered  the  terns,  and  the  sea-gulls  swept  past  them  on  silvery  pinions, 
Echoing  softly  their  laaghter ;  around  them  the  wantoning  dolphins 
Sighed  a^  they  plunged,  foil  of  love ;  and  the  great  sea-horses  which  bore 

them 
Carved  up  their  crests  in  their  pride  to  the  delicate  arms  of  the  maidens, 
Fawing  the  spray  into  gems,  till  a  fiery  rainftdl,  unharming. 
Sparkled  and  gleamed  on  the  limbs  of  the  nymphs,  and  the  coils  of  the 

mermen." 

Will  they  not  help  her,  those  beau-  of  love  and  joy,  and  yet  have  no 
tlfol  beings?    Can  they  be  so  tuli    pity? 

'*  Onward  they  passM  in  their  joy,  on  their  brows  neither  sorrow  nor  anger ; 
Self-sufficing  as  gods,  never  heeding  the  woe  of  the  maiden. 
She  would  have  shrieked  for  their  mercy,  but  shame  made  her  dumb ;  and 

their  eyeballs 
Stared  on  her  careless  and  still,  like  the  eyes  in  the  house  of  the  idols. 
Seeing  they  saw  not,  and  passed  like  a  dream  on  the  marihuring  ripple." 

So  they  pass,  and  she  is  again  alone,  very  long  while,  grand  in  imagery, 
And  now  comes  the  finest  piece  of  musical,  and  full  of  the  happiest 
description  we  have  met  with  this    adaptations  of  sound  to  sense. 

^  Over  the  mountain  aloft  ran  a  rash  and  ^  roll  and  a  roaring ; 
Downward  the  breeze  came  indignant,  and  leapt  with  a  howl  to  the  water, 
Roaring  in  cranny  and  crag,  till  the  pillars  and  clefts  of  the  basalt 
Kang  like  a  god-swept  lyre,  and  her  brain  grew  mad  with  the  noises  ; 
Crashing  and  lapping  of  waters,  and  sighing  and  tossing  of  weed-beds. 
Gurgle  and  whisper  and  hiss  of  the  foam,  while  thundering  snrgea 
Boomed  in  the  wave-worn  halls,  as  they  champed  at  the  roots  of  the 

mountiin. 
Hoar  after  hour,  in  the  darkna<»,  the  wind  rushed  fierce  to  the  landward. 
Drenching  the  maiden  with  spray ;  she,  shivering,  weary,  and  drooping, 
Stood  with  her  heart  foil  of  thoughts,  till  the  foam-crests  gleamed  in  the 

twilight, 
Leapiog  and  laughing  aroand,  and  the  east  grew  red  with  the  dawning. 
Then  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  rose  the  broad  bright  sun  in  his  glory. 
Hurling  his  arrows  abroad  on  the  glittering  crests  of  the  surges,"— 

Excellent,  every  word.    But  now  in  the  next  line  as  a       ■  Carver  and 

Apollo  having  just  shown  himself  in  Gilder  ?     Yet  sach  is  the  singular 

his  true  character  as  Archer  of  the  transformation  he  undergoes  in  the 

Skies,  who  would  expect  to  see  him  space  of  one  comma — 

*^  Gilding  the  soft  round  bosoms  of  wood,  and  the  downs  of  the  coast-land, 
Gilding  the  weeds  at  her  feet." 

Oat  with  it,  Mr.  Eingsley,  in  the  ing  eye  looks  on  all  deeds  done  on 

iittt  edition.  the  earth.    As  if  in  answer  to  her 

Then  the  maiden  Bhrieks  for  mercy  prayer  there  comes — ^what  ?  is  it  a 

tothdimi~to  the  god  whose  born-  vision?     A  beaatifol  youth,  armed 
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with  sword  and  flashing  shield, 
hovering  like  a  sea-bird  over  the 
waves.  It  is  Perseus,  the  mortal  son 
of  Zens,  favourite  of  the  gods,  and 
now  returning  from  his  adventurous 


quest,  destroyer  of  the  fatal  Gorgon, 
who  comes  to  her,  upborne  on  the 
magic  sandals  of  Hermes,-  and  aligbto 
by.  her  side. 


"  Sudden  he  flashed  into  sight  by  her  side ;  in  his  pity  and  anger. 
Moist  were  his  eves ;  and  his  breath  like  a  rose-bed,  as  bolder  and  bolder, 
Hovering  under  her  brows,  like  a  swallow  that  haunts  by  the  house-eaves, 
Delicate-handed,  he  lifted  the  veil  of  her  hair.^' 


Ah,  ha  I — rather  a  different  visitor 
this  from  the  expected  monster; 
thrilling  her,  indeed,  but  not  with 
terror.  And  will  he,  too,  vanish  like 
the  sea-maids,  and  leave  her  to  be 
the  prey  of  the  beast  ?  Not  if  love 
can  chain  him — ^for  already  he  feels 
that  here,  cast  like  a  waif  on   the 


shore,  abandoned  and  unprized,  is' 
what  will  be  the  tenfold  guerdon  of 
all  his  toils.  And  he  tells  her  so,  and 
tells  her  that  he  is  eager  to  be  her 
champion ;  but  still  she  weeps  in  fe&r, 
though  she  must  be  already  experi- 
encing some  gleams  of  comfort  under 
such  treatment  as  the  following :~ 


"  Beautiful,  eager,  he  wooed  her,  and  kissed  off"  her  tears  as  he  hovered. 
Roving  at  will,  as  a  bee,  on  the  brows  of  a  rock  nymph-haunted. 
Garlanded  over  with  vine,  and  acanthus,  and  clambering  roses. 
Cool  in  the  fierce  still  noon,  where  streams  glance  clear  in  the  moss-beds, 
Hums  on  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  mingles  the  sweets  as  h^  tastes  them. 
Beautiful,  eager,  he  kissed  her,  and  clasped  her  yet  closer  and  closer. 
Praying  her  still  to  speak." 


Warm  imagery  this,  and  classic 
too— such  as  would  have  made  the 
youth  of  Athens  flush  and  turn  pale 
with  sudden  surging  emotion,  wish- 
ing, each  one,  that  her  he  loved  could 
have  been  so  rescued  by  his  victorious 
sword,  and  so  claimed  as  the  right- 
ful prize  of  his  loving  championship. 
Happy  Perseus!  would  they  have 
said — and  so,  too,  will  say  the  youth 


of  Britain,  or,  rather,  so  will  feel, 
being  not  much  addicted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion.  At  the  hero's 
caresses  the  virgin's  fears  are  charm- 
ed away — the  process  being  described 
after  a  manner  that  makes  us  suspect 
Mr.  Kingfiley  of  having  been  for  some 
time  conversant  with  the  practices  of 
Rarey,  Tamer  of  Horses. 


**  Just  as  at  first  some  colt,  wild-eyed,  with  quivering  nostril, 
Plunges  in  fear  of  the  curb,  and  the  fluttering  robes  of  the  rider ; 
Soon,  grown  bold  by  despair,  submits  to  the  will  of  his  master. 
Tamer  anil  tamer  each  hour,  and  at  last,  in  the  pride  of  obedience. 
Answers  the  heel  with  a  curvet,  and  arches  his  neck  to  be  fondled, 
Ck)wed  by  the  need,  that  maid  grew  tame.'' 


Then  the  hero,  drawing  from  his 
thigh  Herp^  the  magic  falchion  of 
Hermes,  severs  the  maiden's  bonds, 
and  the  white  arms  fall  on  his  shoul- 
der. For  a  moment  she  forgets  all 
but  her  deliverer — only  for  a  moment 
— for  see  I  the  Monster,  huge,  terrible, 
unrelenting.  And  shall  he,  in  the 
splendour  and  bloom  of  his  youth,  be 
another  victim  ?  No  I  let  her  die 
alone — ^why  should  he  die  too  ?  There 
is  no  love  in  the  cold  realms  of  the 


dead — (strange  that,  in  those  few 
moments,  she  should  have  learned 
that  there  was  love  elsewhere !)— let 
him  leave  her  to  descend  thither 
alone!  So  she  entreats,  weeping. 
But  not  to  such  prayers  do  heroes 
listen.  Shall  he,  slayer  of  the  Gor- 
gon, fear  a  beast  of  the  sea  ?  Would 
he  not,  in  her  behalf,  defy  the  ever- 
lasting gods  themselves?  One  kiss, 
and  he  goes  to  the  encounter. 


^^  Blushing  she  kissed  him :  afar  on  the  topmost  Idalian  summit 
Laughed  in  the  Joy  of  her  heart,  far-seeing,  the  Queen  Aphrodiii.'^ 
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TSo  donbt — ^and  she  wad  quite  right 
to  laugh — never  had  her  power  been 
more  trianipbant  Tbe  girl,  not  yet 
delivered  from  frightful  immolation, 
shivering  with  her  cold  vigil  on  the 
sea  rocka,  can  yet  lift  her  head  to 
give  her  deliverer,  not  a  fonnal  kiss 


of  gratitude,  but  a  warm  blushing 
kiss  of  love.  And  Perseus,  no  douM 
invigorated  by  it,  goes  forth  exnlt- 
ingly  to  meet  the  monster.  This  is 
the  way  he  encounters  him — another 
Homeric  image : — 


"  As  when  an  osprey  aloft,  dark-eyebrowed,  royally  crested. 
Flags  on  by  creek  and  by  cove,  and  in  scorn  of  the  anger  of  Kerens 
Ranges,  the  king  of  the  shore ;  if  he  see  on  a  glittering  shallow. 
Chasing  the  bass  and  the  mullet,  the  fin  of  a  wallowing  dolphin. 
Halting,  he  wheels  round  slowly,  in  doubt  at  the  weight  of  his  quarry, 
Whether  to  clutch  it  alive,  or  to  fall  on  the  wretch  like  a  plummet, 
Stunning  with  terrible  talon  the  life  of  the  brain  in  the  hind-head; 
Then  rushes  up  with  a  scream,  and  stooping  the  wrath  of  his  eyebrows. 
Falls  from  the  sky  like  a  star,  while  the  wind  rattles  hoarse  in  his  pinions.'' 


It  was  by  such  forcible  painting  as 
this  that  the  old  poets  brought,  with 
the  principal  object  of  the  scene,  the 
ficeoe  itself  before  their  audience, 
giving  a  reality  to  the  wildest  fable. 


Who  can  doubt  the  result  of  the 
combat?  The  monster,  untouched 
by  the  sword,  perishes  at  the  freezing 
sight  of  the  Medusa^s  head.  And 
now,  indeed,  for  the  reward : — 


"Beautiful,  eager,  triumphant,  he  leapt  back  again  to  his  treasure ; 
Leapt  back  again,  full  blest,  towards  arms  spread  wide  to  receive  him. 

•  Brimfol  of  honour,  he  clasped  her,  and  brimful  of  love  she  caressed  him. 
Answering  lip  with  lip ;  while  above  them  the  queen  Aphrodite 
Poured  on  their  foreheads  and  limbs,  unseen,  ambrosial  odours. 
Givers  of  longing,  and  rapture,  and  chaste  content  in  espousals. 
Happy  whom,  ere  they  be  wedded,  anoints  she  the  queen  Aphroditd!'' 


Happy  indeed  I  No  tame  lovers 
these — no  humdrum  pair,  making  up 
their  minds  to  unite  in  calm,  respec- 
table, and  well-considered  bonds — 
hot  fresh  as  nature,  ardent  as  the 
summer,  beantifhl  as  day,  and  meet- 
ing with  all  the  shock  of  a  rebound 
from  a  terrible  fate.  She,  loving, 
beautiful,  and  saved — ^he,  loving, 
beautiful,  and  the  deliverer— could 
Aphrodite  or  Pallas  Athene  add  one 
ray  to  their   rapture?     Yet   both 


goddesses  come  to  shed  over  the 
betrothal  the  warmth  and  splendour 
of  immortal  joy.  Well  did  the  old 
Greeks  know  how  to  move  their 
listeners,  exalting  while  they  moved 
them ;  well  does  Mr.  Kingsley  reveal 
their  charm  to  us  in  this  gracefid 
and  beautiful  poem.  And  so,  in  the 
radiance  of  happiness  and  love,  the 
glorious  pair  vanished  into  the  dark- 
ness of  oldest  time. 
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WHAT   WILL   HS    DO    WITH    IT  ? PART   XV. 


BY  PISI8TRATU8  OAXTOW. 
OHAFTEB   ZVn. 

A  Man's  Letter — unsatisfactory  and  provoking  as  a  man's  letters  always  are. 

OUT   DABRKLL  TO  COLONEL  IfOELET. 


I  HAVE  decided,  my  dear  Alban. 
I  did  not  take  three  days  to  do  so, 
though  the  third  day  may  be  just 
over  ere  you  learn  my  decision.  I 
shall  never,  marry  again.  I  abandon 
that  last  dream  of  declining  years. 
My  object  in  returning  to  the  Lon- 
don world  was  to  try  whether  I 
could  not  find,  amongst  the  fairest 
and  most  attractive  women  that  the 
world  produces — ^at  least  to  an  Eng- 
lish eye — some  one  who  could  in- 
spire me  with  that  singleness  of  affec- 
tion which  could  alone  justify  the 
hope  that  I  might  win,  in  return,  a 
wife's  esteem  and  a  contented  home. 
That  object  is  now  finally  r^in- 
quished,  and,  with  it,  all  idea  of 
resuming  the  life  of  cities.  I  might 
have  re-entered  a  politioAl  career,  had 
I  first  secured  to  myself  a  mind  snflS- 
ciently  serene  and  healthful  for  duties 
that  need  the  concentration  of  thought 
and  desire.  Such  a  state  of  mind  I 
cannot  secure.  I  have  striven  for  it; 
I  am  baflSed.  It  is  said  that  politics 
are  a  jealous  mistress — that  they  re- 
quire the  whole  man.  The  saying  is 
not  invariably  true  in  the  application 
it  commonly  receives — that  is,  a  poli- 
tician may  have  some  other  employ- 
aant  of  intellect,  which  rather  en-» 
larges  his  powers  than  distracts  their 
political  uses.  Successful  politicians 
nave  united  with  great  parliamentary 
toil  and  triumph  legal  occupations  or 
literary  or  learned  studies.  But  poli- 
tics do  require  that  the  heart  should 
be  free,  and  at  peace  from  all  more 
absorbing  private  anxieties — from  the 
ffnawlng  of  a  memory  or  a  care,  which 
dulls  ambition  and  paralyses  energy. 
In  this  sense  ^politics  do  require  the 
whole  man.    If  I  retamed  to  politics 


Fawley  Jfanor-Houte,  August  19,  18—. 

now,  I  should  fail  to  them,  and  they 
to  me.  I  feel  that  the  brief  interval 
between  me  afnd  the  grave  has  need 
of  repose :  I  find  that  repose  here. 
I  have  therefore  given  the  necessary 
orders  to  dismiss  the  pompous  re- 
tinue which  I  left  behind  me,  and 
instructed  my  ajrent  to  sell  my  Lon- 
don house  for  whatever  it  may  fetch. 
I  was  unwilling  to  sell  it  before- 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  hope,  how- 
ever faint,  that  I  might  yet  regain 
strength  for  action.  But  the  very 
struggle  to  obtain  such  strength  leaves 
me  exhausted  more. 

You  may  believe  that  it  is  not 
without  a  pang,  less  of  pride  than  of 
remorse,  that  I  resign  unfulfilled  the 
object  towards  which  all  my  earlier 
life  was  so  resolutely  shaptjd.  The 
house  I  had  promised  my  father  to 
refund  die^  to  dust  in  my  grave. 
To  my  father's  blood  no  heir  to  my 
wealth  can  trace.  Yet  it  is  a  conso- 
lation to  think  that  Lionel  Hangh- 
ton  is  one  on  whom  my  father  would 
have  smiled  approvingly.  At  my 
death,  therefore,  at  least  the  old  name 
will  not  die:  Lionel  Haugbton  will 
take  and  be  worthy  to  bear  it. 
Strange  weakness  of  mine,  yon  will 
say ;  but  I  cannot  endure  the  thought 
that  the  old  name  should  be  quite 
blotted  out  of  the  land. — I  trust  that 
Lionel  may  early  form  a  suitable  and 
happy  marriage.  Sure  that  he  will 
not  choose  ignobly,  I  impose  no  fet- 
ters on  his  choice. 

One  word  only  on  that  hateful 
subject,  confided  so  tardily  to  your 
friendship,  left  so  thankfully  to  your 
discretion.  Now  that  I  have  once 
more  buried  myself  in  Fawley,  it  is 
very  nnlikely  that  the  man  it  pains 
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roe  to  name  wHI  seek  me  here.  If  be 
does,  he  cannot  molest  me  as  if  I 
were  in  the  London  world.  Oon- 
tinne,  then,  I  pray  yon,  to  leave  him 
alone.  And,  in  adopting  your  own 
shrewd  belief,  that  after  all  there  is 
no  snch  child  as  he  pretends  to  claim, 
mv  mind  becomes  tranquillised  on  all 
that  part  of  my  private  griefr. 

Farewell,  old  school-friend  I  Here, 
80  far  as  I  can  foretell — here,  where 
my  life  began,  it  returns,  when  Hea- 
ven pleases,  to  close.  Here  I  could 
not  a^k  you  to  visit  me :  what  is  rest 
to  me  would  be  loss  of  time  to  you. 
Bat  in  my  late  and  vain  attempt  to 
re-enter  that  existence  in  which  you 
have   calmly   and    wise^  gathered 


round  yourself  "all  that  should  ac- 
company old  age  —  honour,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends" — 
nothing  so  repaid  the  effort — ^no- 
thing  now  so  pleasantly  remains  to 
recollection — as  the  brief  renewal  of 
that  easy  commune  which  men  like  me 
never  know,  save  with  those  whose 
laughter  brings  back  to  them  a  {?ale 
from  the  (»ld  play-ground.  "  Vive^ 
vale:^^  I  will  not  add,  ^*' Sis  memar 
meiy  So  many  my  obligations  to 
your  kindness,  that  you  will  be  f  )rced 
to  remember  me  whenever  you  recall 
the  not  "painful  subjects"  of  early 
friendship  and  lasting  gratitude.  Re- 
call only  those  when  reminded  of 
Gut  Dasbell. 
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No  ooinage  in  circulation  so  fluctuates  in  value  as  the  worth  of  a  Marriageable 

Mao. 


Colonel  Morley  was  not  surprised 
{ihat,  we  know,  he  could  not  be,  by 
any  fresh  experience  of  human  way- 
wardness and  caprice),  but  much  dis- 
turbed and  much  vexed  by  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  DarrelPs  communi- 
cation. Schemes  for  DarrelPs  future 
had  become  plans  of  his  own.  Talk 
with  his  old  schoolfellow  had,  within 
the  last  three  months,  entered  into 
the  pleasure  of  bis  age.  DarrelPs 
ahrnpt  and  final  renunciation  of  this 
social  world,  made  at  once  a  void  in 
the  business  of  Alban's  mind,  and  in 
the  affections  of  Alban^s  heart  And 
no  adequate  reason  assigned  for  so 
sodden  a  flight  and  so  morbid  a  re- 
solve! Some  tormenting  remem- 
brance— some  rankling  grief— <lis- 
tinct  from  those  of  which  Alban  was 
copiiaant,  those  in  Vhich  he  had  been 
oonsolted,  was  implied  but  by  vague 
and  general  hints.  But  what  was 
the  remembrance  or  the  grief,  Alban 
Morley,  who  knew  everything,  was 
quite  persuaded  that  Darrell  would 
never  suffer  him  to  know.  Could  it 
he  in  any  way  connected  with  those 
three  young  ladies  to  whom  Darrell's 
attentions  had  been  so  perversely 
impartial?  The  Colonel  did  not  fail 
to  observe  that  to  those  young  ladies 
DarrelPs  letter  did  not  even  allude. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  he  had* 
really  felt  for  one  of  them  a  deeper 
sentiment  than  a  man  advanced  in 


years  ever  likes  to  own  even  to  his 
nearest  friend — hazarded  a  proposal, 
and  met  with  a  rebuff?  K  so,  Alban 
conjectured  the  female  culprit  by 
whom  the  sentiment  had  been  in- 
spired and  the  rebuff  administered. 
"That  mischievous  kitten,  Flora 
Vyvyan,"  growled  the  Colonel.  "  I 
always  felt  that  she  had  the  claws 
of  a  tigress  under  that  patte  de 
f>dour»P'^  Roused  by  this  suspicion, 
he  sallied  foi?th  to  call  on  the  Vy- 
vyans.  Mr.  Vyvyan,  a  widower,  one 
of  those  quiet  gentlemanlike  men 
who  sit  much  in  the  drawing-room 
and  like  receiving  morning  visitors, 
was  at  home  to  him.  "So  Darrell 
has  left  town  for  the  season,"  said  the 
Colonel,  pushing  straight  to  the  point. 

"  Yes,*'  said  Mr.  Vyvyan.  "  I  had 
a  note  from  him  this  morning,  to  say 
he  had  renounced  all  hope  of — ^" 

"What?"  cried  the  Colonel. 

"Joining  us  in  Switzerland.  I 
am  so  sorry.  Flora  Btill  more  sorry. 
She  is  accustomed  to  have  her  own* 
way,  and  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
hearing  Darrell  read  *  Manfred'  in 
sight  of  the  Jung  Frau  1" 

"  Um,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  What 
might  be  sport  to  her  might  be  death 
to  him.  A  man  at  his  age  is  not  too 
old  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
of  hers.  But  he  is  too  old  not  to  be 
extremely  ridiculous  to  9uch  a  young 
lady  if  he  does." 
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"Colonel  Morley— Fie P  cried  an 
angry  voice  behind  him.  Flora  had 
entered  the  room  nnobserved.  Her 
fiioe  wa^  mnch  flashed,  and  her  eyelids 
looked  as  if  tears  had  lately  swelled 
beneath   them,  and   were   swelling 

stm. 

"  What  have  I  said  to  merit  your 
rebuke  ?**  asked  the  Colonel,  com- 
posedly. 

"Said I  Coupled  the  thonght  of 
ridicule  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bar* 
rell?^' 

"Take  care,  Morley,"  said  Mr. 
Vyvyan,  laughing.  "Flora'  is  posi- 
tively superstitious  in  her  respect  for 
Guy  Darrell ;  and  you  cannot  offend 
her  more  than  by  implying  that  he 
is  mortal.  Nay,  child,  it  is  yery 
natural.  Quite  apart  from  his  fame, 
there  is  something  in  that  man's 
familiar  talk,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in 
the  very  sound  of  his  voice,  which 
makes  most  other  society  seem  fiat 
and  insipid.  I  feel  it  myself.  And 
when  Flora's  young  admirers  flatter 
and  babble  round  her—just  after 
Darrell  has  quitted  his  chair  beside 
her — they  seem  very  poor  company. 
I'm  sure,  Flora,"  continued  Vyvyan, 
kindly,  ^^  that  the  mere  acquaintance 
of  such  a  man  has  done  you  a  great 
deal  of  good ;  and  I  am  now  in  great 
hopes  that,  whenever  you  marry,  it 
will  be  a  man  of  sense." 

"Uml"  again  said  the  Colonel, 
eyeing  Flora  aslant,  but  with  much 
attention.  "How  I  wish,  for  my 
friend ^8  sake,  that  he  was  of  an  age 
which  inspired  Miss  Vyvyan  with 
less — veneration." 

Flora  turned  her  back  on  the  Col- 
onel, looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
her  small  foot  beating  the  ground 
with  nervous  irritation. 

"It  was  given  out  that  Darrell 
intended  to  marry  again,*'  said  Mr. 
Vyvyan.  "A  man  of  that  sort  re- 
quires a  very  superior,  highly-edu- 
cated woman;  and  if  Miss  Carr 
Vipont  had  been  a  little  more  of  his 
age,  she  would  have  just  suited  him. 
But  I  am  patriot  enough  to  hope 
that  he  will  remain  single,  and  have 
no  wife  but  his  country,  like  Mr. 
Pitt." 

The  Colonel  having  now  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  and  assured  himself 
that  Darrell  was,  there  at  least,  no 
r^ected  suitor,  rose  and  approached 


Flora  to  make  peaoe,  and  to  take 
leave.  As  he  held  out  his  hand,  be 
was  struck  with  the  change  in  & 
coantenance  usually  so  gay  in  ite 
aspect — ^it  spoke  of  more  than  de- 
jection, it  betrayed  distress;  when 
she  took  his  hand,  she  retained  it 
and  looked  into  his  eyes  wistfully; 
evidently  there  was  something  on 
her  mind  which  she  wished  to  ex- 
press, and  did  not  know  how.  At 
length  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  You 
are  Mr.  Darrell's  most  intimate  friend ; 
I  have  heard  him  say  so ;  shall  you 
see  him  soon  ?" 

"I  fear  not;  but  why?" 

"Why?  you,  his  friend;  do  yon 
not  perceive  that  he  is  not  happy?  1, 
a  mere  stranger,  saw  it  at  the  first 
You  should  cheer  and  comfort  him; 
you  have  that  right — it  is  a  noble 
privilege."  » 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
Colonel,  touched,  "  you  have  a  better 
heart  than  I  thought  for.  It  is  trae 
Darrell  is  not  a  happy  man;  but 
can  you  give  me  any  message  that 
might  cheer  him  more  than  an  old 
bachelor's  commonplace  exhortations 
to  take  heart,  forget  the  rains  of 
yesterday,  and  hope  for  some  gleam 
of  sun  on  the  morrow." 

"  No,"  said  Flora,  sadly,  "  it  would 
be  a  presumption  indeed  in  me  to 
affect  the  consoler's  part;  but — (her 
lips  quivered) — ^but  if  I  may  judge 
by  his  letter,  I  may  never  see  him 
again." 

"His  letter  I  He  has  written  to 
you^  then,  as  well  as  to  your  fa- 
ther?" 

"Yes,"  said  Flora,  confused  and 
colouring,  "a  few  lines  in  answer  to 
a  silly  note  of  mine:  yes,  tell  him 
that  I  shall  never  forget  his  kind 
counsels,  his  delicate,  indulgent  con- 
struction of— of— in  short,  tell  him 
my  father  is  right,  and  that  I  shall 
be  better  and  wiser  all  iny  life  for 
the  few  short  weeks  in  which  I  have 
known  Guy  DarrelL" 

"  What  secrets  are  you  two  whis- 
pering there?'*  asked  Mr.  Vyvyan 
from  his  easy-chair. 

"  Aak  her  ten  years  hence,"  said 
the  Colonel,  as  he  retreated  to  the 
door.  "The  fairest  leaves  in  the 
flower  are  the  last  that  the  bad  will 
disclose." 

From  Mr.  Vyvyan  theOolonel  went 
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to  Lord 


-  B.    Hia  lordship  had 


&]90  heard  from  Darrell  that  morn- 
ing; Darrell  declined  the  invitation 

to Hall;  badness  at  Fawley. 

Lady  Adela  had  borne  the  disap- 
pointment with  her  wonted  serenity 
of  temper,  and  had  gone  out  shopping. 
Darrell  had  certainly  not  offered  his 
hand  in  that  quarter;  had  he  done 
so— whether  refused  or  accepted — 
all  persons  yet  left  in  London  wonld 
have  beard  the  news.  Thence  the 
Colonel  repaired  to  Oarr  Vipont's. 
Lady  Selina  was  at  home,  and  ex- 
ceedingly cross.  Oarr  had  been 
astonished  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dar- 
rell, dated  Fawley — left  town  for  the 
season  withont  even  calling  to  take 
leave — a  most  eccentric  man.  She 
feared  his  head  was  a  little  touched 
—that  he  knew  it,  but  did  not  like 
to  own  it — perhaps  the  doctors  had 
told  him  he  must  keep  quiet,  and 
not  excite  himself  with  politics.  "  I 
had  thought,^'  said  Lady  Selina,  ^^  that 
he  might  have  felt  a  growing  attach- 
ment  for  Honoria ;  and  considering 
the  disparity  of  years,  and  that  Hono- 
ria certainly  might  marry  any  one, 
he  was  too  proud  to  incur  the  risk 
of  refosal.  But  I  will  tell  you  in 
confidence,  as  a  relation  and  dear 
friend,  that  Honoria  has  a  very  supe- 
rior mind,  and  might  have  overlooked 
the  mere  age ;  congenial  tastes — ^you 
understand.  But  on  thinking  it  all 
over^  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  that 
be  the  true  reason  for  his  running 
away  in  this  wild  sort  of  manner. 
Ht  maid  tells  me  that  bis  house- 
steward  called  to  say  that  the  estab- 
lishment was  to  be  broken  up.  That 
looks  as  if  he  had  resigned  London 
for  good ;  just,  too,  when,  Oarr  says, 
the  oBisis,  so  long  put  ofl^  is  sure  to 
bnist  on  us.  I^m  quite  sick  of  clever 
men— one  never  knowB  how  to  truiit 
them ;  if  they  are  not  dishonest,  they 
are  eccentric!  I  have  just  been  tell- 
ing Honoria  that  clever  men  are, 
after  all,  the  most  tiresome  husbands. 
Well,  what  makes  you  so  silent? 
What  do  you  say  ?  Why  don't  you 
speak?' 

"  I  am  slowly  recovering  from  my 
shock,"  said  the  Oolonel.  "So  Dar- 
rell shirks  ths  obisib,  and  has  not 
even  hinted  a  preference  for  Honoria, 
the  very  girl  in  all  London  that 
Would  have  made  him  a  safe,  rational 


companion.  I  told  him  so,  and  he 
never  denied  it.  But  it  is  a  comfort 
to  think  he  is  no  loss.  Old  mon- 
ster r» 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Selina,  mollified 
by  so  much  sympathy,  "  I  don't  say 
he  is  no  loss.  Honestly  speaking— 
between  ourselves — I  think  he  is  a 
very  great  loss.  An  alliance  between 
him  and  Honoria  would  have  united 
all  the  Vipont  influence.  Lord  Mont- 
fort  has  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Darrell ;  and  if  this  crisis  comes,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Vipont 
interest  that  it  should  find  somebody 
who  can  speak.  Really,  my  dear 
Oolonel  Morley,  you  who  have  such 
an  influence  over  this  very  odd  man, 
should  exert  it  now.  One  must 
not  be  over-nice  in  times  of  Crisis  ; 
the  country  is  at  stake,  Oousin 
Alban." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  said  the 
Oolonel ;  "  I  am  quite  aware  that  an 
alliance  which  would  secure  DarrelVs 
talents  to  the  house  of  Vipont,  and 
the  HoQse  of  Vipont  to  DarrelPs 
talents,  would — ^but  'tis  no  use  talk- 
ing, we  must  not  sacrifice  Honoria 
even  on  the  altar  of  her  country's 
interest!" 

**  Sacrifice  I  Nonsense !  The  man 
is  not  young  certainly,  but  then  what 
a  grand  creature  and  so  clever." 

**  Clever — ^yes !  But  that  was  your 
very  objection  to  him  five  minutes 
ago." 

"I  forgot  the  Crisis. — One  don't 
wan't  clever  men  every  day,  but 
there  are  days  when  one  does  want 
them!" 

*'*•  I  envy  you  that  aphorism.  But 
fh)m  what  yon  now  imply,  I  fear 
that  Honoria  may  have  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  settle  upon  what  may 
never  take  place ;  and  if  so,  she  may 
fret." 

"  Fret  I  a  daughter  of  mine  fret  I — 
and  of  all  my  daughters,  Honoria  I 
A  girl  of  the  best-disciplined  mind  I 
Fret  I  what  a  word — vulgar !" 

Colonel  Morlbt.— "  So  it  is  ;  I 
blush  for  it;  but  let  us  understand 
each  other.  If  Darrell  proposed  for 
Honoria,  you  think,  ambition  apart, 
she  would  esteem  him  sufllciently  for 
a  decided  preference." 

Lady  Sblina.. — "  If  that  be  his 
doubt,  reassure  him.  He  is  shy; 
men  of  genius  are;  Honoria  would 
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v^^o.   >^«iipctKxiise  her 

;  .^.'it — -'AtKl  if  that 
<  u,  ^  ^»^i  it  1  ascertain 
;>.^  V  c^  at"  proposing, 

^  V.V- — "*  Despise    him. 

'i^Htr  cvmntenance  that 

>.iv»ulvi  prepare  her.    Is 


•ctoally  Colonel  Mosley. — "  Frankly  then, 
r  I  -_  J  ^jjjjj  Q^y  Darrell,  like  many  other 
men,  has  oeen  so  long  making  up 
his  mind  to  marry  again,  that  he  has 
lost  the  right  moment,  and  will  never 
find  it." 

Lady  Selina  smells  at  her  vin- 
aigrette, and  re[)lies  in  her  softest, 
affectodest,  civilest,  and  croshiogest 
manner — 

u p^e?r— DRAB-OLD  MAN!" 


CHAPTER  SIX. 


^  K'l  ^HNftoitted,  with  ultimate  impunity,  to  exasperate  the  envies,  and  iogolt 

tK'  -tiL-^'ri^  of  those  around  him,  by  a  systematic  perseverance  in  wilful— 

.  .»t>*icy»     In  vain  may  he  scheme,  m  the  marriage  of  injured  friends,  to  pro- 

^^vt^^  «rtt^ohairs,  and  footstools,  and  prattling  hahies  for  the  luxurious  delects- 

tou  v^f  his  indolent  age.     The  aven^ng  Eumenides  ^heiog  themselves  aDcient 

^  itxtua  neglected)  shall  humhle  his  insolence,  haffle  nis  projects,  and  condema 

bi^  vl^cUuing  years  to  the  horrors  of  solitude, — rarely  even  wakening  his  soul 

t^  ih«  grace  of  repentance. 


iltv  Colonel,  before  returning  home, 
^tf^[H  d  into  the  Clubs,  and  took  care 
1^  ^Ivo  to  DarrelPs  sudden  disappear- 
iii^H^  H  plausible  and  commonplace 
t,vn»t  ruction.  The  season  was  just 
iiv(?r.  Darrell  had  gone  to  the 
vHMUitry.  The  town  establishment 
WH^  broken  up,  because  the  house  in 
l>jirllon  Gardens  was  to  be  sold. 
Uiii'iull  did  not  hke  the  situation — 
liniinl  the  air  relaxing — ^Park  Lane 
i*r  tirosvenor  Square  were  on  higher 

r^rimnd.  Besides,  the  staircase  was 
jail  for  a  house  of  such  pretensions — 
mA  suited  to  large  parties.  Next 
Roa-'ion  Darrell  might  be  in  a  position 
wliijri  he  would  have  to  give  large 
pnrtii.'s,  &c.  &c.  As  no  one  is  inclined 
l«  ^u|)pose  that  a  man  will  retire  from 
pulilic  life  just  when  he  has  a  chance 
of  office,  so  the  Clubs  took  Alban 
ilorley's  remarks  unsuspiciously,  and 
generally  agreed  that  Darrell  showed 
great  tact  in  absenting  himself  from 
town  during  the  transition  state  of 
politics  that  always  precedes  a  Cmsis, 
and  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
calci^lated  on  playing  a  great  part 
when  the  Crisis  was  over,  by  finding 
hi^  house  had  grown  too  small  for 
hinL  Thus  paving  the  way  to  Dar- 
rell's  easy  return  to  the  world,  should 
he  repent  of  his  retreat  (a  chance 
which  Alban  by  no  means  dismissed 
from  his  reckoning,)  the  Colonel 
retnrned  home  to  find  his  nephew 
Geurge  awaiting  him  there.  The 
B^iholarly  clergyman  had  ensconced 


himself  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
fitted  up  as  a  library,  and  was  mak- 
ing free  with  thf  books.  HWhat 
have  you  there,  Geujge  ?'^  asked  the 
Colonel,  after  shaklnc  him  by  the 
hand.  "You  seemed  qfa^  al»orhed 
in  its  contents,  and  womd  not  have 
noticed  my  presence  but  for  Gip's 
bark.'' 

"A  volume  of  poems  I  never 
chanced  to  meet  before.  Full  of  true 
genius."  ^ 

"Bless  me,  poor  Arthur  Bran- 
thwaite's  poems.  ^  And  you  were  po- 
sitively reading  those — not  induced 
to  do  so  by  respect  to  his  father? 
— Could  yott  make  head  or  tail  of 
them?" 

"  There  is  a  class  of  poetry  which 
.displeases  middle  age  by  the  very 
attributes  which  render  it  charming 
to  the  young;  for  each  generation 
has  a  youth  with  idiosyncrasies  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  a  peculiar  poetry 
by  which  those  idiosynorasiea  are 
expressed." 

Here  George  was  beginning  to 
^  grow  meta(jhysical,  and  somewhat 
German,  when  his  uncle's  face  as- 
sumed an  expression  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who 
dreads  a  very  severe  and  long  opera- 
tion. George  humanely  hastened  to 
relieve  his  mind. 

"  But  I  will  not  bore  you  at  pre- 
sent." 

"Thank  you," -said  the  Colonel, 
brightening  up. 
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**  Perhaps  yon  will  lend  me  the 
book.  I  am  going  down  to  Lady 
MoDtfort^s  by-and-by,  and  I  can  read 
it  by  the  way." 

"  Yes,  I  will  lend  it  to  you  till  next 
season.  Let  me  liave  it  again  then, 
to  put  on  the  table  when  Frank 
Vance  comes  to  breakfast  with  me. 
The  poet  was  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
thoQgh,  for  that  reason,  poet;}  and 
poetry  are  a  sore  subject  with  Frank, 
yet,  the  last  time  he  breakfasted  here, 
I  felt,  by  tlie  shake  of  his  hand  in 
parting,  that  he  felt  pleased  by  a 
mark  of  respect  to  all  that  is  left  of 
poor  Arthur  Branthwaite.  So  you 
are  going  to  Lady  Montfort?  Ask 
her  why  she  cuts  me  !^' 

"  My  dear  uncle  I  You  know  how 
secladed  her  life  is  at  present ;  bat  she 
has  charged  me  to  assure  yon  of  her 
unalterable  regard  for  you;  and  when- 
ever  her  health  and  spirits  are  some- 
what more  recovered,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  will  ask  you  to  gii^e  her  the 
occasion  to  make  that  assurance  in 
person." 

Colonel  Hoblet. — "  Can  her 
health  and  spirits  continue  so  long 
afiected  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  that 
distant  acquaintance  whom  the  law 
ealle<l  her  husband  ?" 

George. — "  She  is  very  far  from 
well,  and  her  spirits  are  certainly 
much  broken.  And  now,  uncle,  for 
the  little  favour  I  came  to  ask.  Since 
voQ  presented  me  to  Mr.  Darrell,  he 
kindly  sent  me  two  or  three  invita- 
tions to  dinner,  which  my  frequent 
absence  from  town  would  not  allow 
me  to  accept  I  ought  to  call  on 
him;  and,  as, I  feel  ashamed  not  to 
have  done  so  before,  I  wish  yon  would 
accompany  me  to  his  house.  One 
happy  word  from  you  would  save  me 
a  relapse  into  stutter.  When  1  want 
to  apologise,  I  always  stutter." 

'^Darrell  has  left  town,"  said  the 
Colonel,  roughly ;  ^'  you  have  missed 
an  opportunity  that  will  never  occur 
again.  The  most  charming  compa- 
nion; an  intellect  so  manly,  yet  so 
sweet  1  I  shall  never  find  such  ano- 
ther.^ And  for  the  first  time  in  thir- 
ty years  a  tear  stole  to  Alban  Morley 's 
eye. 

Geohoe.— "  When  did  he  leave 
•  town?" 

Colonel  Moblxt. — ^^  Three  days 
ago," 


Gboboe.—**  Three  days  agol  and 
for  the  Continent  again  ?'* 

Colonel  Moklet. — *'  No,  for  the 
Hermitage.  George,  I  have  such  a 
letter  from  himl  Yon  know  how 
many  years  he  has  been  absent  from 
the  world.  When,  this  year,  he  re- 
appeared, he  and  I  grew  more  inti- 
mate than  we  had  ever  been  since 
we  had  led;  school ;  for  though  the 
same  capital  held  us  before,  he  was 
then  too  occupied  for  much  familia- 
rity with  an  idle  man  like  me.  But 
just  when  I  was  intertwining  what 
is  left  of  ^ly  life  with  the  bright 
threads  of  his,  he  snaps  the  web 
asnnder ;  he  quits  this  London  world 
again;  says  he  will  return  to  it  no 
more." 

Geoboe. — ^**  Yet  I  did  hear  that  he 
proposed  to  renew  his  parliamentary 
career;  nay,  that  he  was  abont  to 
form  a  second  marriage,  with  Honoria 
Vipont?" 

Colonel  Moklet. — ^^Mere  gossip 
— ^not  true.  No,  he  will  never  again 
marry.  Three  days  ago  I  thought  it 
certain  that  he  would — certain  that  I 
should  find  for  my  old  age  a  nook  in 
his  home— the  easiest  chair  in  his 
social  circle;  that  my  daily  news- 
paper would  have  a  fresh  interest,  in 
tlie  praise  of  his  name,  or  the  report 
of  his  speech ;  that  I  should  walk 
proudly  into  White's,  sure  to  hear 
there  of  Guy  Darrell ;  that  I  shonld 
keep  from  misanthropical  rust  my  dry 
knowledge  of  llfe^.  planning  shrewd 
panegyrics  to  Mm  of  a  young  happy 
wife,  needing  all  his  indulgence — 
panegyrics  to  her  of  the  high-minded 
sensitive  man,  claiming  tender  re- 
spect and  delicate  soothing; — ^that 
thus,  day  by  day,  I  should  have  made 
more  pleasant  the  home  in  which  I 
should  have  planted  myself,  and  found 
in  his  children  boys  to  lecture  and 
girls  to  spoil.  Don*t  be  jealous, 
George'.  I  like  your  wife,  I  love  your 
little  ones,  and  you  will  have  all  I 
have  to  leave.  But  to  an  old  bache- 
lor, who  would  keep  young  to  the 
last,  there  is  no  place  so  sunny  as  the 
hearth  of  an  old  school-friend.  But 
my  house  of  cards  is  blown  down — 
talk  of  it  no  more — 'tis  a  painful  sub- 
ject. Yon  met  Lionel  Haugbton  hero 
the  last  time  yon  called — ^howdidyoa 
like  him?" 

"  Very  much,  indeed." 
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J  joitEMOkin). — "  It  18 
Mj<  itf>  do— what  is  his 


1^/eaxT, — "There  is  his 

i^  55*  was  here  last  night 

If  1  knew  where  Darreil 

^i^Mifh  no  one  in  his  hoQse- 

I  «^tiier,  suspected  till  this 


morning  that  Dancfiiaillaftt9WB  for 

good.  Tov  wiB  find  lioBeS  tt  borne, 
for  I  sent  him  word  I  woiddafl.  Bat 
really  I  am  not  up^it  90ir.  TeilhnD 
from  me  that  Mr.  Dancfi  miB  mtre- 
tnrn  to  Cariton  GsrdeDS  ^di  dewn, 
and  is  gone  to  Fawkr.  At  jveaot 
Lionel  need  not  kmnr  mane — ran  un- 
derstand? AndBov^ar^earGtarfe, 
good-day.'' 


OHAPTEB   XX. 


,  i^i^^ration  has  its  own  critical  canons  in  poetry  as  w^  as  is  pbHiiesl  ereddi. 
t^imtu-liil  syBtems,  or  whatever  other  changeable  matten  ci  taeu  ait  ctlled 
"5fttli*d  Questious"  and    "Fixed  Opiniona" 


G<if>rffi\  innsing  much  over  all  that 
bts  nmU  hm\  said  respecting  Darreil, 
UMtk  h'm  wiiy  to  Lioners  lodgings. 
Xhi»  yiHinir  man  received  him  with 
tin*  ooriliHl  (greeting  due  from  Dar- 
f^Wti  kiiiHrniUi  to  Colonel  Morley's 
iwfiiK'vv^  l^Tit  tempered  by  the  respect 
no  k'^  iH)^^  io  the  distinction  and  the 
tmlliri^  Iff  the  eloquent  preacher. 

l,U)ia*l  wtm  perceptibly  affected  by 
j«aniii)^  tliiU  Darreil  had  thus  snd- 
di*nly  ri'tiirneti  to  the  gloomy  beech- 
woMtln  *«t'  I'fiwley  ;  and  he  evinced 
hlH  nil  ^i' DM  interest  in  his  benefactor 
with  m  much  spontaneous  tender- 
mm  *i(  MUm^  that  George,  as  if  in 
ivritpuihy,  vv^armed  into  the  same 
tntJirns  ''  1  can  well  conceive,"  said 
liy,  '*  yf^ur  iifft'ction  for  Mr.  Darreil. 
1  fiiriRiNihtr  when  I  was  a  boy,  how 

1)(»Hi.'«ri'nl1y  ho  impressed  me,  though 
;  tiaw  hut  little  of  him.  He  was 
tht*n  III  thif  zenith  of  his  career,  and 
hiul  but  t'ew  moments  to  give  to  a  boy 
Itkti  irit? ;  but  the  ring  of  his  voice 
and  i  \n?  1i:ie»h  of  his  eye  sent  me  back 
ti>  Af'hiH^t^  1 1  reaming  of  fame,  and  in- 
U*iil  *t\i  I^riz^s.  I  spent  part  of  one 
KhkU  r  vH<HLtion  at  his  house  in  town ; 
ha  imih  hiEi  son,  who  was  my  school- 
f«lli»w,  invite  me." 

i joNKL. — **  You  knew  his  son  ? 
Iliiw  Mr,  Darnell  has  felt  that  loss !" 

f  f  KoiiGE.^"  Heaven  often  veils  its 
moat  provident  mercy  in  what  to 
man  &i*mii^  its  sternest  inflictions. 
Til  at  poor  t>oy  must  have  changed 
bfa  whole  nature,  if  his  life  had  not 
to  a  father,  UkeMr.  Darreil,  occasion- 
ed grief  19 harper  than  his  death." 


Lionel, — "  Yob 
Darreil  spoke  of  hini  i 
promise." 

Geoboe — "^He  had  that  kind  of  en- 
ergy which  to  a  &tfacr  eanTey*  tbe 
idea  <5f  promise,  and  whidi  mi^t 
deceive  those  c^der  than  himsdi^ 
fine  bright-eyed  bold-toogiKd  boj, 
with  just  enough  awe  of  his  &tber  to 
bridle  his  worst  qnahtaes  before  him." 

Lionel. — "  What  were  dK»er 

Geobge. — ^'Headstrong  arrogance 
— ^relentless  cruelty.  He  had  a  pride 
which  would  havB  shamed  his  father 
out  of  pride,  had  Guy  Darreil  detect- 
ed its  nature — purse  pride!  I  re- 
member his  father  said  to  me  with 
a  half- laugh,  *■  My  boy  most  not  be 
galled  and  mortified  as  I  was  eveanr 
hour  at  school— clothes  patched  aixi 
pockets  empty.'  And  so,  out  of 
mistaken  kiiidneas,  Mr.  Darreil  ran 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the 
son  ^as  proud,  not  of  Ids  Other's 
fame,  but  of  his  fiather^s  money,  and 
withal  not  generous,  nor  exactly  ex- 
travagant, but  using  money  as  power 
— pow'.T  that  allowed  him  to  insolt 
an  equal  or  to  buy  a  dave.  In  a 
word,  his  nickname  at  school  was 
'  Sir  Giles  Overreach.'  His  death 
was  the  result  of  his  strange  pas^oa 
for  tormenting  others.  He  had  a 
fag  who  could  not  swim,  and  who 
had  the  greatest  terror  of  the  water; 
and  it  was  while  driving  this  child 
into  the  river  out  of  his  depth,  that 
cramp  seized  himself^  and  he  was 
drowned.  Yea,  when  I  think  what 
that  boy  would  have  been  as  man, 
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SQCceeding  to  I>amirs  wealth — and 
hftd  Dairell  persevered  (as  he  would 
peiiiaps,  if  the  boy  had  lived)  in 
liis  pablio  career — to  the  rank  and 
titles  he  would  probably  have  ao- 
qnired  and  bequeathed — again  I  say, 
in  man^s  affliction  is  often  Heaven^s 
mercy." 

Lionel  listened  aghast.  Geor^ 
continaed  —  ^^  Woald  that  I  oonld 
speak  as  plainly  to  Mr.  Darrell  him- 
self! For  we  find  constantly  in  the 
world  that  there  is  no  error  that  mis- 
leads us  like  the  error  that  is  half  a 
trath  wrenched  from  the  other  half; 
and  nowhere  is  such  an  error  so  com- 
mon as  when  man  applies  it  to  the 
lodgment  of  some  event  in  his  own 
life,  and  separates  calamity  from  con- 
solation." 

LioNSL. — "True;  but  who  could 
have  the  heart  to  tell  a  mourning 
father  that  his  dead  son  was  worth- 
less?" 

Gbobob. — *''•  Alas,  my  young  friend, 
the  preacher  must  sometimes  harden 
his  own  heart  if  he  would  strike 
home  to  another's  souL  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Darrell  would  need 
so  cruel  a  kindness.  I  believe  that 
his  clear  intellect  must  have  divined 
some  portions  of  his  son^s  nature 
which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  loss 
with  fortitude.  And  he  did  bear  it 
bravely.  But  now,  Mr.  Haughton, 
if  jou  have  the  rest  of  the  day  free, 
I  am  about  to  make  you  an  uncere- 
monious proposition  for  its  disposal. 
A  lady  who  knew  Mr.  Darrell  when 
she  was  very  young,  has  a  strong 
desire  to  form  yjnr  acquaintance. 
She  resides  on  Ae  banks  of  the 
Thames,  a  little  above  Twickenham. 
I  have  promised  to  call  on  her  this 
evening.  Shall  we  dine  together  at 
Richmond?  And  afterward  we  can 
take  a  boat  to  her  villa." 

Lionel  at  once  accepted,  thinking 
so  little  of  the  lady  that  he  did  not 
even  ask  her  name.  He  was  pleased 
to  have  a  companion  with  whom  he 


could  talk  of  Darrell.  He  asked  but 
delay  to  write  a  few  lines  of  affeo- 
tionate  inquiry  to  his  kinsman  at 
Fawley,  and,  while  he  wrote,  Greorge 
took  out  Arthur  Branth waiters  poems, 
and  resumed  their  perusal.  Lionel 
having  sealed  his  letter,  George  ex- 
tended the  book  to  him.  ^^  Here  are 
some  remarkable  poems  by  a  brother- 
in-law  of  that  renmrkable  artist, 
Frank  Vance." 

^^  Frank  Vance  I  True,  he  had  a 
brother-in-law  a  poet.  I  admire 
Frank  so  much;  and,  though  he 
professes  to  sneer  at  poetry,  he  is  so 
associated  in  my  mind  with  poetical 
images,  that  I  am  prepossessed  before- 
hand in  favour  of  all  that  brings  him, 
despite  himself,  in  connection  with 
poetry." 

"Tell  me,  then,"  said  George, 
pointing  out  a  passage  in  the  volume, 
^^what  you  y^iok  of  these  lines. 
My '  good  unde  would  call  them 
gibberish.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  construe  them ;  but  when  I  was 
your  age,  I  think  I  could — what  say 
you  ?" 

Lionel  glanced.  "Exquisite  in* 
deed!— nothing  can  be  dearer-^thev 
express  exactly  a  sentiment  in  myaeff 
that  I  could  never  explain." 

"Just  so,"  said  G^rge  laughing. 
"  Youth  has  a  sentiment  that  it  can- 
not explain^  and  ^he  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  fonn  of  poetry  that 
middle  ago  cannot  construe.  It  is 
true  that  poetry  of  the  grand  order 
interests  equally  all  ages;  but  the 
world  ever  throws  out  a  poetry  not 
of  the  grandest;  not  meant  to  be 
durable — not  meant  to  be  universal, 
but  following  the  shifts  and  changes 
of  human  sentiment,  and  Just  like 
those  pretty  sundials  formed  by 
flowers,  which  bloom  to  tell  the  hour, 
open  their  buds  to  tell  it,  and,  telling 
it,  fade  themselves  from  Ume." 

Not  listening  to  the  critic,  Lionel 
continued  to  r^  the  poems,  exclium- 
ing,  "How  exquisite  I— how  truel" 


OBAPTKR  XXI. 


In  life,  as  in  Art,  the  Beautiful  moves  in  curves. 


They  have  dined.    George  Morley    through  the  dance  of  waves  flushed 
tikes  the  oars,  and  the  boat  cuts    by  the  golden  sunset.  Beautiful  river  I 
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N,»   tK  Xri^Wsh  tale- 

X  >%  .vi    ^    those 

. .    .  Kv».    vj^  Hytiaspes, 

vv.    ^^hioh  Cepljisas 

»  s..    I v*>w$r<  of  night- 

V    w^Mich  of  violets  I 

u*v'    Kn^U*h  poet  ever 

vv ,    *   vitlwr  Thames,  with- 

.  .  V  x.w  tnbute?    And  what 

>.«  ^«  >..^si  away  summer  noons 

,     '  V  ^»  w»v  banks,  nor  hallowed 

.     V -v.  ^muoe  among  the  fairy 

X  c.«.i>  l.iont>l  bent  over  the  side 
.>«  ac  r;«^':)i^  hoat,  his  mind  carried 
VAv«;  !>'  \\\^  s}\me  soft  stream  five 
\v<it-«4  a^K  How  vast  a  space  in 
lui*  \\\\ytK  t»xl«tonoe  those  five  years 
mvviiuh)  to  fill  t  And  how  far,  how 
iuuiKVHMunibly  far  from  the  yonng 
UMii,  rioh  in  the  attributes  of  wealth, 
«nu«Kl  with  each  weapon  of  distinc- 
\\\\\\  Htvmed  the  hour  when  the  boy 
\\\\\  ffroaned  alond,  "  Fortune  is  so 
lUr,  Fame  so  impossible!"  Farther 
and  further  yet  than  his  present  world- 
ly Htation  from  his  p&st,  seemed  the 
Image  that  had  first  called  forth  in  his 
bruast  the  dreamy  sentiment,  which 
the  BterncHt  of  us  in  after  life  never 
utterly  forget.  Passions  rage  and 
Vf^ni^h,  and  when  all  their  storms  are 
gone,  yea,  it  may  be,  at  the  verge  of 
the  very  grave,  we  look  back  and  see 
like  a  star  the  female  face,  even  though 
it  be  a  child^s,  that  first  set  ns  vaguely 
wondering  at  the  charm  in  a  human 
presence,  at  the  void  in  a  smile  with- 
drawn I  How  many  of  us  could  re- 
call a  Beatrice  through  the  gaps  of 
ruined  hope,  seen,  as  by  the  Floren- 
tine, on  the  earth  a  guileless  infant, 
in  tlie  heavens  a  spirit  glorified  I  Yes 
— ^Laura  was  an  affectation — Beatrice 
a  reality ! 

George's  voice  broke  somewhat  dis- 
tastefully on  LioneVs  reverie.  "  We 
near  our  destinatioii,  and  yon  have 
not  asketl  me  even  the  name  of  the 
lady  to  whom  you  are  to  render 
homage.  It  is  Lady  Monttort,  wi- 
dow to  the  last  Marquess.  Ton  have 
no  doubt  heard  Mr.  Darrell  speak  of 
herr 

**  Never  Mr.  Darrell — Colonel  Mor- 
ley  often.  And  in  the  world  I  have 
heard  her  cited  as  perhaps  the  hand- 
aomeat^  a^d  oertunlv  the  haughtiest, 
woman  in  England.'^ 

'^  Never  hoard  Mr.  Darrell  mentioa 


her  I  that  is  strange,  indeed,^  add 
George  Morley,  catching  at  Lionel's 
first  words,  and  unnoticing  his  after 
comment.  ^^She  was  much  in  bis 
house  as  a  child,  shared  in  his  daugh- 
ter's education." 

"  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason  he 
shuns  her  name.  Never  but  onoe  did 
I  hear  him  allude  to  his  daughter; 
nor  can  I  wonder  at  that,  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  have  been  told  by  people  who 
seem  to  know  very  little  of  the  parti- 
culars, that,  while  yet  f^carcely  out  of 
the  nursery,  she  fled  from  his  boose 
with  some  low  adventurer— a  Mr. 
Hammond — died  abroad  the  first  }ear 
of  that  unhappy  marriage." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  correct  outline  of 
the  story ;  and  as  yon  guess,  it  ex- 
plains why  Mr.  Darrell  avoids  men- 
tion of  one  whom  he  associates  with 
his  daughter's  name,  th^iugh,  if  you 
desire  a  theme  dear  to  Lady  Montfort, 
you  can  select  none  that  more  interests 
her  gratefhl  heart  than  praise  of  the 
man  who  saved  her  mother  from 
penury,  and  secured  to  herself  the  ac- 
complishments and  instruction  which 
have  been  her  chief  solace." 

"  Chief  solace !  Was  she  not  happy 
with  Lord  Montfort?  What  sort  of 
man  was  he!" 

"  I  owe  to  Lord  Montfort  the  living 
I  hold,  and  I  can  remember  the  good 
qualities  alone  of  a  benefactor.  If 
.Lady  Montfort  was  not  happy  with 
him,  it  is  just  to  both  to  say  that  she 
never  complained.  But  there  is  much 
in  Lady  Montfort's  character  which 
the  Marquess  apparently  lieiiled  to  ap- 
preciate ;  at  all  ewts,  they  had  little 
in  common,  and  wnat  was  called  Lady 
Montfort's  haughtiness,  was  perhaps 
but  the  dignity  with  which  a  woman 
of  grand  nature  checks  the  pity  that 
would  debase  her — ^the  admiration 
that  would  sully — guards  her  own 
beauty,  and  protects  her  husband's 
name.  Here  we  are.  Will  you  stay 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  boat,  while 
I  go  to  prepare  Lady  Montfort  for 
your  visit?" 

George  leapt  ashore,  and  Lionel 
r^main^  under  the  covert  of  mighty 
willows  that  dipped  their  leaves  into 
the  wave.  Looking  through  the 
green  interstices  of  the  foliage,  he 
saw  at  the  fiir  end  of  the  lawn,  on  a 
curving  bank  by  which  the  glittering 
tide  shot  obfique,  a  simple  arbour — 
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an  ftrbonr  like  that  from  which  he 
bad  looked  upon  sammer  stars  five 
years  ago — not  so  densely  covered 
with  the  honeysuckle;  still  the  honey- 
suckle^ recently  trained  there,  was  fast 
creeping  up  the  sides;  and  through 
the  trellis  of  the  wood-work  and  the 
leaves  of  the  flowering  shrab,  he  Just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  form  with- 


in— ^the  white  robe  of  a  female  form 
in  a  slow  gentle  movement — tending 
perhaps  the  flowers  that  wreathed 
the  arbour.  Now  it  was  still,  now  it 
stirred  again;  now  it  was  suddenly 
lost  to  view.  Had  the  inmate  left 
the  arbour?  Was  the  inmate  Lady 
Montfort  ?  George  Morley^s  step  had 
not  passed  in  that  direction. 


OHAFTBB   XZn. 


A  quiet  scene — an  unquiet  heart 


Meanwhile,  not  far  from  the  willow- 
bank  which  sheltered  Lionel,  but  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  her  sight,  and 
beyond  her  hearing,  George  Morley 
found  Lady  Montfort  seated  alone. 
It  was  a  spot  on  which  Milton  might 
have  placed  the  Lady  in  "  Oomus" — 
a  circle  of  the  smoothest  sward,  ring- 
ed everywhere  (except  at  one  opening 
which  left  the  glassy  river  in  full 
view)  with  thick  bosks  of  dark  ever- 
greens, and  shrubs  of  livelier  verdure ; 
oak  and  chestnut  backing  and  over- 
banging  all.  Flowers,  too,  raised  on 
rustic  tiers  and  stages;  a  tiny  foun- 
tain, shooting  up  from  a  basin  starred 
with  the  water-lily;  a  rustic  table, 
on  which  lay  books  and  the  imple- 
ments of  woman^s  gmceful  work  ;  so 
that  the  place  had  the  home-look  of 
a  chamber, .  and  spoke  that  intense 
love  of  the  out-door  life  which  abounds 
in  our  old  poets  from  Chaucer  down 
to  the  day  when  minstrels,  polished 
into  wits,  took  to  Wills^  Gofleehouse, 
and  the  lark  came  no  more  to  bid 
bards 

"  Good  morrow 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies.'* 

But  long  since,  thank  Heaven,  we 
have  again  got  back  the  Enghsh 
poetry  which  chimes  to  the  babble 
of  the  waters  and  the  riot  of  the 
birds ;  and  just  as  that  poetrv  is  the 
freahest  which  the  out-door  life  has 
the  most  nourished,  so  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  rich 
vitality  which  flnds  its  raciest  joys  in 
sources  the  most  innocent,  than  the 
childlike  taste  for  that  same  out-door 
life.  Whether  yon  take  from  fortune 
the  palace  or  the  cottage,  add  to  your 
chambers  a  hall  in  the  courts  of 
Mature.    Let  the  earth  but  give  you 


room  to  stand  on ;  well,  look  up— Is 
it  nothing  to  have  for  your  roof-tree 
— Heaven  ? 

Caroline  Montfort  (be  her  titles 
dropped)  is  changed  since  we  last 
saw  her.  The  beauty  is  not  less  in 
degree,  but  it  has  gained  in  one  attri- 
bute, loft  in  another;  it  commands 
less,  it  touches  more.  Still  in  deep 
mourning,  the  sombre  dress  throws  a 
paler  shade  over  the  cheek.  The 
eyes,  more  sunken  beneath  the  brow, 
appear  larger,  softw.  There  is  that 
expression  of  fatigue  which  either 
accompanies  impaired  health,  or  suc- 
ceeds to  mental  struggle  and  disquie- 
tude. But  the  coldness  or  pride  of 
mien  which  was  peculiar  to  Caroline 
as  a  wife  is  gone, — as  if  in  widow- 
hood it  was  no  longer  needed.  A 
something  like  humility  prevailed 
over  the  look  and  the  bearing  which 
had  been  so  tranquilly  majestic.  As 
at  the  approach  of  her  cousin  she 
started  from  her  seat,  there  was  a 
nervous  tremor  in  her  eagerness; 
a  rush  of  colour  to  the  cheeks ;  an 
anxious  quivering  of  the  lip ;  a  flutter 
in  the  tones  of  the  sweet  low  vuice ; 
— "  Wei],  George." 

'^Mr.  Darrell  is  not  in  London;  he 
went  to  Fawley  three  days  ago;  at 
least  he  is  there  now.  I  have  this 
from  my  uncle,  to  whom  he  wrote ; 
and  whom  his  departure  has  vexed 
and  saddened." 

"Three  days  ago!  It  must  have 
been  he,  then  I  I  was  not  deceived," 
murmured  Caroline,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  round. 

^^  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
you  heard  that  he  was  to  marry 
Honoria  Yipont.  My  uncle  thinks 
he  will  never  marry  again,  and  implies 
that  he  has  resumed  his  solitary  life 
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to  Haugfaton.    I  will   ran  tnd  do 

80." 

•*  No,  Greorge,  no.  I  am  as  well » 
usual.  I  will  see  Mr.  Haughton.  M 
that  you  have  heard  of  him,  and  have 
told  me,  interests  me  so  much  in  hii 
favour ;  and  besides — "  She  did  not 
finish  the  sentence;  but,  led  awij 
by  some  other  thought,  asked,  ^  Ha?e 
you  no  news  of  our  missing  friend?" 

**None  as  yet;  but  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  renew  my  search.  Now,  then, 
I  will  go  for  Haughton." 

"Do  so;  and,  Greorge,  when  yon 
have  presented  him  to  me,  will  you 
kindly  ioin  that  dear  anxious  child 
yonder  ?  She  is  in  the  new  arbonr, 
or  near  it — her  favourite  spot.  You 
must  sustain  her  spirits,  and  give  her 
hope.  You  cannot  guess  how  eageriy 
she  looks  forward  to  your  visits,  and 
how  gratefully  she  reliee  on  yoor 
exertions." 

George  shook  his  head  half  de- 
spondently, and  saying  briefly,  "My 
exertions  have  established  no  claim  to 
her  gratitude  as  yet,"  went  quickly 
back  for  Lionel. 


CHAFTKR  XXHL 


<k»««thing  on  an  old  subject,  which  has  never  been  said  before. 


Att^KHijrh  Lionel  was  prepared  to 
^  a  v^v  handsome  woman  in  Lady 
^v««iu\vrt."  the  beauty  of  her  conn- 
l««GitKV  t^H>k  him  by  surprise.  No 
Myf^r^tion  by  the  eulogies  of  de- 
^!m4^^^^  ^"^  lessen  the  effect  which 
tW  tiwl  wpl^^  ^^  *  beautiful  object 
M>Hltt<^  ttl>on  a  mind  to  which  re- 
iiK^iwnt  of  idea  gives  an  accurate 
4UkI  quick  comprehension  of  beauty. 
IW  il  a  work  or  art,  a  scene  in  nature, 
«r,  rar^t  of  all,  a  human  face  divine, 
a  l>«awty  never  before  beheld  strikes 
«»  wiUi  hidden  pleasure,  like  a  burst 
i\f  Hlfbt;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  that 
W^vates.  The  imagination  feels  it- 
w4f  richer  by  a  new  idea  of  excel- 
Wni>«;  ft>r  "^^  ^"^y  ^^  '®*^  beauty 
wholly  original,  having  no  prototype, 
but  It*  Immediate  influence  is  spirit- 
ual. It  may  seem  strange— I  appeal 
lo  ovcry  observant  artist  if  the  asser- 
tion be  not  true — but  the  first  sight 
of  Uie  most  perfect  order  of  female 
lt«auty«  rather  than  courting,  rebukes 
lUtd  i»trlkea  back,  every  grosser  in- 


stinct that  would  alloy  admiration. 
There  must  be  some  meanness  and 
blemish  in  the  beauty  which  the  sen- 
sualist no  sooner  beholds  than  he 
covets.  In  the  higher  incarnation 
of  the  abstract  idea  which  runs 
through  all  our  notions  of  moral  good 
and  celestial  purity — even  if  the  mo- 
ment the  eye  sees  the  heart  loves 
the  image — the  love  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  reverence  which  it  was 
said  the  charms  of  Virtue  would 
produce  could  her  form  be  made 
visible ;  nor  could  mere  human  love 
obtrude  itself  till  the  sweet  awe  of 
the  first  eflect  had  been  familiarised 
away.  And  I  apprehend  that  it  is 
this  exalting  or  etherealisiuff  attri- 
bute of  beauty  to  which  all  poets, 
all  writers  who  would  poetise  the 
realities  of  life,  have  unconsciously 
rendered  homage,  in  the  rank  to 
which  they  elevate  what,  stripped  of 
such  attribute,  would  be  but  a  gaudy 
idol  of  painted  clay.  If  from  the 
loftiest  epic  to  the  tritest  novel,  a 
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heroine  is  often  little  more  than  a 
Dame  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
bow,  as  to  a  symbol  representing 
beanty ;  and  if  we  onra^ves  (be  we 
ever  so  indifferent  in  onr  common 
'  iife  to  fair  faces)  feel  that  in  art  at 
least  imagination  needs  an  image  of 
the  Beautiful — ^if,  in  a  word,  both 
poet  and  reader  here  would  not  be 
left  excQseless,  it  is  because  in  oar 
inraost  hearts  there  is  a  sentiment 
which  links  the  ideal  of  beanty  with 
the  Snpersensual.  Wouldst  thou,  for 
instance,  form  some  vague  conception 
of  the  shape  worn  by  a  pure  soul  re- 


leased ;  wouldst  thou  give  to  it  the 
likeness  of  an  ugly  hag?  or  wouldst 
thou  not  ransack  all  thy  remem- 
brances, all  thy  conceptions  of  forms 
most  beauteous,  to  clothe  the  holy 
image?  Do  so:  now  bring  it  thus 
rob^  witii  the  richest  graces  before 
thy  mind's  eye.  Well,  seest  thou  now 
the  excuse  for  poets  in  the  rank  they 
give  to  Beauty?  Seest  thou  now 
how  high  from  the  realm  of  the  senses 
soars  the  mysterious  Archetype? 
Without  the  idea  of  beauty,  couldst 
thou  conceive  a  form  in  which  to 
clothe  a  soul  that  has  entered  heaven  1 


GHAFTER  XXIV. 


Agreeable  sorpriBea  are  the  perquisites  of  youth. 


If  the  beanty  of  Lady  Montfort's 
oonntenance  took  Lionel  by  surprise, 
still  more  might  he  wonder  at  the 
winning  kindness  of  her  address — a 
kindness  of  look,  manner,  voice,  which 
seemed  to  welcome  him  not  as  a  chance 
acquaintance  but  as  a  ne  Ar-found  re- 
lation. The  first  few  sentences,  in 
giving  them  a  subject  of  oonunon 
interest,  introdoced  into  their  con- 
verse a  sort  of  confiding  household 
familiarity.  For  Lionel,  ascribing 
Lady  Montfort's  gracious  reception 
to  her  early  recollections  of  his  kins- 
man, began  at  once  to  speak  of  Guy 
Barren ;  and  in  a  little  time  they 
were  walking  over  the  ^urf,  or  through 
the  winding  alleys  of  the  garden, 
linking  talk  to  the  same  theme,  she 
by  question,  he  by-answer — he,  charm- 
ed to  expatiate — she,  pleased  to  listen 
— and  liking  each  other  more  and 
more^  as  she  recognised  in  all  he  said 
a  bright  young  heari;,  overflowing 
with  grateful  and  proud  affection, 
and  as  he  felt  instinctively  that  he 
was  with  one  who  sympathised  in 
his  enthusiasm — one  who  had  known 
the  great  man  in  his  busy  day,  ere 
the  rnsh  of  his  career  had  paused, 
whose  childhood  had  lent  a  smile  to 
the  great  man's  home  before  child- 
hood and  smile  had  left  it. 

As  they  tlius  conversed,  Lionel 
now  and  then,  in  the  turns  of  their 
walk,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Creorge 
Mbrley  in  the  distance,  walking  also 
side  by  side  with  some  young  com- 


panion, and  ever  as  he  caught  that 
glimpse  a  strange  restless  curiosity 
shot  across  his  mind,  and  distracted 
it  even  from  praise  of  Guy  DarreU. 
Who  could  that  be  with  George? 
Was  it  a  relation  of  Lady  Montfort's  ? 
The  figure  was  not  in  mourning;  its 
shape  seemed  slight  and  youthful — 
now  it  passes  by  that  acacia  tree, — 
standing  for  a  moment  apart  and 
distinct  from  George's  shadow,  but  its 
own  outline  dim  in  the  deepening 
twilight — now  it  has  passed  on,  lost 
amongst  the  laurels. 

Lionel  and  Lady  Montfort  now 
came  before  the  windows  of  the 
house,  which  was  not  large  for  the 
rank  of  the  owner,  but  commodious, 
with  no  pretence  to  architectural 
beauty — dark-red  brick,  a  century  and 
a  half  old — irregular ;  jutting  forth 
here,  receding  there,  so  as  to  produce 
that  depth  of  light  and  shadow, 
which  lends  a  certain  picturesque 
charm  even  to  the  least  ornate  build- 
ings— a  charm  to  which  the  Grothic 
architecture  owes  half  its  beauty. 
Jessamine,  roses,  woodbine,  ivy, 
trained  up  the  angles  and  between 
the  windows.  Altogether  the  house 
had  that  air  of  homb  which  had 
been  wanting  to  the  regal  formality 
of  Montfort  Court  One  of  the  win- 
dows, raised  above  the  ground  by  a 
short  winding  stair,  stood  open. 
Lights  had  seemingly  just  been 
brought  into  the  room  within,  and 
JionePs  eye  was  caught  by  the  gleam. 
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Lady  Montfort  tamed  up  the  stair, 
ami  Lionel  followed  her  iuto  the 
apartment.  A  harp  stood  at  one 
corner — not  far  from  it  the  piano  and 
musk:  inland.  On  one  of  the  tables 
ther^  were  the  implements  of  draw- 
ing— a  sketch  in  water-coloars'  half 
finished. 

*''  Oar  work-room,"  said  Lady  Mont- 
fort, with  a  warm  cheerful  smile,  and 
yf;t  Lionel  coold  see  that  tears  were 
in  litT  eyes — "mine  and  my  dear 
pupiTa.  Yes,  that  harp  is  hers.  Is 
tie  Htill  fond  of  music — I  mean  Mr. 
Darrelir' 

'*  Ye!i,  though  he  does  not  care  for 
it  in  crowds;  bat  he  can  listen  for 
houra  to  Fairthorn^s  lute.  You  re- 
mendftjr  Mr.  Fairthom?" 

/*  Ye-i,  I  remember  him  "  answered 
LtLi]y  Montfort  softly.  "  Mr.  Darrell, 
then,  likes  hi*  music  still  ?'* 

Lionel  here  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  mure  than  surprise.  He  had 
turned  to  examine  the  water-colour 
sketch — a  rustic  inn,  a  honeysuckle 


arbour,  a  river  in  front,  a  boat  yonder 
— just  begun. 

"  I  kntiw  tl^e  spot !"  he  cried.  "  Did 
you  make  the  sketch  of  it?^* 

"I?  no;  it  is  hers — ^my  pnpil'ft— 
my  adopted  child's."  / 

LionePs  dark  eyes  turned  to  Lady 
Montfort's  wistfully,  inquiringly ; 
they  asked  what  his  lips  could  not 
presume  to  ask.  "  Your  adopted  child 
— what  is  ^e? — who?" 

As  if  answering  to  the  eyes,  Lady 
Montfort  said — 

"  Wait  here  a  moment;  I  wHl  go 
for  her." 

She  left  him,  descended  the  stain 
into  the  garden,  joined  Greorge  Ma^ 
ley  and  his  companion;  took  aside 
the  former,  whispered  him,  then 
drawing  the  arm  of  the  latter  within 
her  own,  led  her  back  into  the  room, 
while  George  Morley  remained  in  the 
garden,  throwing  himself  on  a  bench, 
and  gazing  on  ^e  stars  as  they  now 
came  forth,  fast  and  frequent,  though 
one  by  one. 


CHAPTER  XZT. 


"  Quern  Fors  dienim  cunque 
Lucre  appone." — ^Horat. 
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Lkinel  stood,  expectant,  in  the 
centre  *tif  the  room,  and  as  the  two 
feiualo  forms  entered,  the  lights  were 
fall  upon  their  faces.  That  younger 
face — It  is  she— it  is  she,  the  unfor- 
gotten^the  long  lost  Instinctively, 
a:^  if  no  years  had  rolled  between — 
ftij  if  Hbe  were  still  the  little  child,  he 
the  b<»y  who  had  coveted  such  a  sister 
— ^he  sprang  forward  and  opene<l  his 
arm?,  and  as  suddenly  halted,  dropped 
the  arms  to  his  side,  blushing,  con- 
fused, abashed.  She  I  that  vagrant 
childl— «hel  that  form  so  elegant — 
that  great  peeress's  pupil — ^adopted 
daughter,  she/  the  poor  wandering 
Sopiiy  I     She  I — ^impossible  I 

But  her  eyes,  at  first  downcast,  are 
now  filled  on  him.  She,  too,  starts — 
not  forward,  but  in  recoil ;  she,  too, 
raifies  her  arms,  not  to  open,  but  to 
press  them  to  her  breast ;  and  she, 
too,  OB  suddenly  checks  an  impulse, 
and  jitands,  like  him,  blushing,  con- 
fased.  abashed. 

*'  Yts,"  said  Caroline  Montfort, 
drawing  Sophy  nearer  to  her  breast, — 


"  yes,  you  will  both  forgive  me  for  the 
surprise.  Yes,  you  do  see  before  you, 
grown  up  to  become  the  pride  of 
those  who  cherish  her,  that  Sophy 
who—" 

"  Sophy  I"  cried  Lionel,  advancing; 
"  it  is  so,  then  ?  I  knew  you  were  no 
stroller's  grandchild." 

Sophy  drew  up — "  I  am,  I  am  hit 
grandchild,  and  as  proud  to  be  so  as 
I  was  then." 

^^  Pardon  me,  pardon  me ;  I  meant 
to  say  that  he  too  was  not  what  he 
seemed.  You  forgive  me,"  extending 
his  hand,  and  Sophy's  soft  hand  ieU 
into  his  forgivingly. 

^^But  he  lives?  is  well?  is  here? 
is—"  Sophy  burst  into  tears,  and 
Lady  Montfort  made  a  sign  to  Lionel 
to  go  into  the  garden  and  leave  them. 
Keluotantly  and  dizzily,  as  one  in  a 
dream,  he  obeyed,  leaving  the  va- 
grant's grandchild  to  be  soothed  in 
the  fostering  arms  of  her  whom,  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  he  knew  but  by 
the  titles  of  her  rank  and  the  repata- 
tion  of  her  pride. 
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It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
Lady  Hontfort  rejoined  him. 

"  Ton  touched  noawares,"  said  she, 
"upon  the  poor  child^s  most  anzions 
cause  of  sorrow.  Her  grandfather, 
for  whom  her  affection  is  so  sensitively 
keen,  has  disappeared.  I  will  speak 
of  that  ]ater ;  and  if  yon  wish,  you 
shall  be  taken  into  our  oonsnltations. 
But — ''  she  paused,  looked  into  his 
face^open,  loyal  face,  face  of  gentle- 
man— with  heart  of  man  in  its  eyes, 
soul  of  man  on  its  b];pw ; — face  formed 
to  look  up  to  the  stars  which  now  light- 
ed it — and  laying  her  hand  lightly  on 
his  shoulder,  resumed  with  hesitating 
voice— "But  I  feel  like  a  culprit  in 
asking  you  what,  nevertheless,  I  must 
ask,  as  an  imperative  condition,  if 
your  visits  here  are  to  be  renewed— 
if  your  intimacy  here  is  to  be  esta- 
blished. And  unless  you  comply  with 
that  condition,  come  no  more;  we 
cannot  confide  in  each  other.^' 

"  Oh,  Lady  Montfort,  impose  any 
condition.    I  promise  beforehand.'' 

"Not  beforehand.  The  condition 
is  this :  inviolable  secresy.  Yon  will 
not  mention  to  any  one  your  visits 
here ;  yonr  introduction  to  me ;  your 
discovery  of  the  stroller's  grandchild 
in  my  adopted  daughter." 

"NottoMr.DarreUr 

"To  him  least  of  all;  but  this  I 


add,  it  is  for  Mr.  DarreQ's  sake  that 
I  insist  on  snch  concealment ;  and  I 
trust  the  concealment  will  not  be  long 
protracted" 

"  For  Mr.  Darrell's  sake  ?" 

"For  the  sake  of  his  happiness," 
cried-  Lady  Montfort,  clasping  her 
hands.  "My  debt  to  him  is  larger 
far  than  yonrs ;  and  in  thus  app^- 
ing  to  yon,  I  scheme  to  pay  back  a 
part  of  it    Do  you  trust  me  ?" 

"I  do,  I  do." 

And  from  that  evening  Lionel 
Haughton  became  the  constant  visi- 
tor in  that  house. 

Two  or  three  days  afberwards 
Colonel  Morley,  quitting  England  for 
a  German  Spa  at  which  he  annually 
recruited  himself  for  a  few  weeks,  re- 
lieved Lionel  from  the  embarrassment 
of  any  questions  which  that  shrewd 
observer  might  otherwise  have  ad- 
dressed to  him.  London  itsdf  was 
now  empty.  Lionel  found  a  qniet 
lodging  in  the  vicinity  of  Twickenham. 
And  when  his  foot  passed  along  the 
shady  lane  through  yon  wicket  gate 
into  that  region  of  turf  and  iiowers, 
he  felt  as  might  have  felt,  that  famous 
Minstrel  of  Ercildoun,  when,  blest 
with  the  privilege  to  enter  Fairyland 
at  will,  the  Rhymer  stole  to  the 
grassy  hiUside.  and  murmured  the 
spell  that  unlocks  the  gates  of  Oberon. 


BOOK  Vm.— CHAFTEB  I. 


"  A  little  fire  bums  up  a  great  deal  of  com.** — Old  Pbovsbb. 


Guy  Darrell  resumed  the  thread 
of  solitary  life  at  Fawley  with  a  calm 
which  was  deeper  in  its  gloom  than 
it  had  been  before.  The  experiment 
of  return  to  the  social  world  had 
Med.  The  resolutions  which  had 
indooed  the  e3q>eriment  were  finally 
renounced.  Five  years  nearer  to 
death,  and  the  last  hope  that  had 
flitted  across  the  narrowing  despond- 
ing passage  to  the  grave,  &llen  like  a 
faUbless  torch  from  his  own  hand, 
and  trodden  out  bv  his  own  foot 

It  was  peculiarly  in  the  nature  of 
Barren  to  connect  his  objects  with 
wwterity-— to  regard  eminence  in  the 
Present  but  as  a  beacon-height  from 
which  to  pass  on  to  the  Future  the 
name  he  had  taken  from  the  Past 
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All  his  early  ambition,  sacrificing 
pleasure  to  toil,  had  placed  its  gocu 
at  a  distance,  remote  from  the  huzzas 
of  bystanders ;  and  Ambition  halted 
now,  bafQed  and  despairing.  Child- 
less, his  line  would  perish  with  him- 
self—himself^ who  bad  so  vaunted 
its  restoration  in  the  land  I  His 
genius  was  childless  also— it  would 
leave  behind  it  no  ofi&pring  of  the 
brain.  By  toil  he  had  amassed  ample 
wealth  ;  by  talent  he  had  achieved  a 
splendid  reputation.  But  the  reputa- 
tion was  as  perishable  as  the  wealth. 
Let  a  half  century  pass  over  his  tomb, 
and  nothing  would  be  left  to  speak 
of  the  successful  lawjer,  the  applaud- 
ed orator,  save  traditional  anecdotes, 
a  laudatory  notice  in  conteDipora^ie- 


tH 


f 
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fir  fc  yr-^ltr  .  inc  &  iflC<«iL  ♦  hh^icrc* 

3*  tv^jii  zitrTT  ]diii**»  "U-  "TT'-Ttf^  "nac 
•Ri'Tr*:  'tt^  iox*  i.»,»a  rEK.  fiiiiiiie 

'*'*"  T  r-iirrtTi -Or-    T'-*^  i,t'*  TUidi. 

^  t*  r>'-k  '-.^  »r?aL  js  %  tTtzI  i-j^ 
mtrnn*  «  c^i^r*.     B^r:  tirr  crti -r, 

m  -*;>  LXriL«   t>>ft    •>:'3' — «ijOL  WcT^   be 

*j^^:-^  rte  B«Hte  wr^^:.  apart 
fr^/!n  the  wj^tcl-tLin^-,  c>€t  ^?a- 
dtfitj  "wrjiQl^  pni*^  rnrt^.  \  i.^  Borke, 
thin  hl%  andkfi^je,  a&^  txclsMr^z*:  pre- 
lecit  oratorical  soccer  for  ttiiirnare 
inu.;«rr:txial  renown — a  man,  in  «hort, 
wh'«e  'Tatofy  w  emj'haticaJ.V  thai 
of  th«  JyzBATWR,  is.  like  an'actor, 
nfwarde^l  with  a  loud  appIaQ«e  and 
0  c/nnifhte  oblivioD.  Waife  oq  the 
^llofre  «tage  might  win  app]aiif>e  no 
hm  Irmd,  followed  bj  oblivion  not 
fnwe  complete. 

iMrrell  was  not  blind  to  the  brevity 
of  Ifif  fame.  In  hb  previous  seela- 
Iton  he  had  been  resided  to  that 
r/mvlf^ion— -now  it  sa^ldened  him. 
Then,  onconfeisefl  by  himself,  the 
Mca  that  he  might  yet  reappear  in 
at'tlvo  life,  and  do  something  which 
fJiM  world  would  not  willingly  let 
tlio,  had  softened  the  face  of  that 
truriqull  Nature  from  which  he  must 


T7T  fantlLT 


^1 

<n  fie  dbcioe 
wewide, 

Wlj  dboaM  be 
r^afad?— He 
I  iwater  m  iai 
yriiris.  ess.  2i>  a«re  be  a  writer  in  iai 
ttt  i^sa  iie  cat  be  a  paiBCcr-a 
EnBc^sB.  W^tts!  BQCwriceabxk! 
Ot  y«f — •»  W  EssT  pnl  a  pietnn 
or  sk  a  acmx.  Boc  a  wrifio;  in  ibe 
err  ":;aar  Kftse  of  tke  ward— a  wntff 
afi  i>iJTe3  was  aa  owtor— Oh  no! 
Aod.  lost  of  aS,  win  be  be  a  writer 
if  be  has  bees  an  ontor  by  impake 
az>d  hil4t— an  enter  too  hsppi^T 
gifted  ID  Rqnire,  and  too  Uboriiio^T 
oocopied  to  reaort  to,  the  tedioos 
aids  of  written  preparatioii'-ao  on- 
tor as  modem  life  fonna  orstor»— 
not,  of  coarse,  an  orator  like  tboa 
of  the  dassic  worid,  who  daboreted 
eeotenees  before  delivery,  and  who, 
after  ddivery,  polished  each  extem- 
poraneous interlode  into  rtietoricsl 
exactHnde  and  mosical  perfectioiL 
And  how  narrow  the 'range  of  oora- 
positions  to  a  man  bordei^  alieadr 
by  a  grave  reputation!  He  cannot 
have  the  self-abandonment— be  can- 
not venture  the  headlong  charge— 
with  which  Youth  flings  the  reina 
to  genius,  and  dashes  into  the  ranks 
of  Fame.  Few  and  austere  his 
themes — fastidious  and  hesitadog 
his  taste.  Restricted  are  the  more- 
ments  of  him  who  walks  for  the  first 


•  HIiiowil 


f  I  A  ~  .^^'*  many  a  Pollio  of  the  Bar  and  Senate.  Fifty  years  henoe,  and  hov 
TfUiit  upon  tliA  nage  of  Hansard  will  be  the  vestiges  of  FoUett!  No  printer's  type 
jisu  paoopd  his  dooorout  grace— the  persuasion  of  his  silvery  tongue.  Fifty  years 
r**/  •^^  J^l"nk«tt,  Wftlghtieit  ipeaker.  on  his  own  subject,  in  the  assembly  that 
«uttUln«d  a  Oanning  and  a  Brougham,  will  be  a  myth  to  our  grandsons. 
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time  mto  the  Forum  of  Letters  with 
the  parple  hem  on  his  senatorial 
toga.  Gay  Darrell,  at  his  age,  enter- 
ing among  anthors  as  a  novice  !-~he, 
the  great  lawyer,  to  whom  atV>rnev8 
woald  have  sent  no  hriefs  had  he 
been  suspected  of  coquetting  with  a 
roase~-he,  the  great  orator,  who  had 
elecirified  audiences  in  proportion  to 
the  sodden  effects  which  distinguish 
oral  inspiration  fromwritten  eloquence 
—he  achieve  now,  in  an  art  which 
his  whole  life  had  neglected,  any 
SQCoess  commensurate  to  his  con- 
temporaneous repute; — ^how  unlike- 
ly I  Bat  a  success  which  should  out- 
live that  repute,  win  the  ^^everlasting 
inheritance  ^^  which  could  alone  have 
nerved  him  to  adequate  effort — ^how 
impossible!  He  could  not  himself 
comprehend  why,  never  at  a  loss 
for  language  felicitously  apposite  or 
richly  ornate  when  it  had  but  to  flow 
torn  his  thought  to  his  tongue,  nor 
wanting  ease,  even  eloquence,  in 
epistolary  correspondence  confiden- 
tially familiar — he  should  find  words 
fail  ideas,  and  ideas  fail  words,  the 
moment  his  pen  became  a  wand 
that  conjured  up  the  Ghost  of  the 
dread  Public  I  The  more  copious 
his  thoughts,  the  more  embarrassing 
their  selection ;  the  more  exquisite 
his  perception  of  excellence  in  others, 
the  more  timidly  frigid  his  efforts  at 
fimltless  style.  It  would  be  the  same 
with  the  most  skilful  author,  if  the 
Ghost  of  the  public  had  not  long 
nnoe  ceased  to  haunt  him.  While 
he  writes,  the  true  author^s  solitude 
is  absolute  or  peopled  at  his  will. 
Bot  take  an  audience  from  an  orator, 
what  is  he?  He  commands  the  livr 
ing  Public — ^the  Ghost  of  the  Public 
awes  himself. 

"Surely  once,"  sighed  Darrell,  as 
he  gave  his  blurred  pages  to  the 
flamtis — ^^' surely  once  I  had  some 
pittance  of  the  author^s  talent,  and 
have  spent  it  upon  lawsuits.*' 

The  author's  talent,  no  doubt,  Guy 
Darrell  once  had — the  author's  tem- 
perament, never.  What  is  the  au- 
thor's temperament?  Too  long  a 
task  to  define.  But  without  it  a 
man  may  write  a  clever  book,  an 
useful  book,  a  book  that  may  live  a 


year,  ten  years,  fifty  years.  He  will 
not  stand  out  to  distant  ages  a  re- 
presentative of  the  age  that  rather 
lived  in  him  than  he  in  it.  The 
author's  temperament  is  that  which 
makes  him  an  integral,  earnest,  ori- 
ginal unity,  distinct  from  all  before 
and  all  that  may  succeed  him.  And 
as  a  Father  of  the  Church  has  said 
that  the  consciousness  of  individual 
being  is  the  sign  of  immortality,  not 
granted  to  the  inferior  creatures — so 
it  is  in  this  individual  temperament 
one  and  indivisible;  and  in  the  in- 
tense conviction  of  it,  more  than  in 
all  the  works  it  may  throw  ofip,  that 
the  author  becomes  immortal.  Nay, 
his  works  may  perish  like  those  of 
Orpheus  or  Pythagoras;*  but  he 
himself,  in  his  name,  in  the  footprint 
of  his  being,  remains,  like  Orpheus 
or  Pythagoras,  undestroyed,  inde- 
structible. 

Resigning  literature,  the  Solitary 
retomed  to  science.  There  he  was 
more  at  home.  He  had  cultivated 
science,  in  his  dazzlinff  academical 
career,  with  ardour  and  success;  he 
had  renewed  the  study,  on  his  first 
retirement  to  Fawley,  as  a  distrac- 
tion from  tormenting  memories  or 
unextingnished  passions.  He  now 
for  the  first  time  regarded  the  ab- 
sorbing abstruse  occupation  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  fame.  To  be  one  in 
the  starry  procession  of  those  sons  of 
light  who  have  solved  a  new  law  in 
the  statute-book  of  heaven  I  Surely 
a  grand  ambition,  not  unbecoming 
to  his  years  and  station,  and  plea- 
sant in  its  labours  to  a  man  who 
loved  Nature's  outward  scenery  with 
poetic  passion,  and  had  studied  her 
mward  mysteries  with  a  sage's  minute 
research.  Science  needs  not  the 
author's  art — she  rejects  its  graces- 
she  recoils  with  a  shudder  from  its 
fancies.  But  science  requires  in  the 
mind  of  the  discoverer  a  limpid  calm. 
The  lightnings  that  reveal  Diespiter 
must  flash  in  serene  skies.  No  clouds 
store  that  thunder — 

''  Quo  bruta  tellua,  et  vaga  flumina, 
Quo  Styx,  et  invisi  horrida  Tssnari 
8ede»,  Atlanteusque  finis 
Ck>ncutitur  I " 


*It  need  aearoely  be  said  that  the  works  ascribed  to  Orpheus  or  Pythagoras^ 
are  generally  allowed  not  to  be  genuine. 
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So  long  as  yoa  take  science  only 
a6  a  distraction,  science  will  not  lead 
joa  to  discovery.  And  from  some 
cause  or  other,  Guy  Darrell  was  more 
unqaiet  and  perturbed  in  his  present 
than  in  his  post  seclasion.  Science 
tills  time  failed  even  to  distract.  In 
the  midst  of  angust  meditations — of 
close  experiment — some  hannting 
angry  thought  from  the  far  world 
passed  with  rude  shadow  between 
Intellect  and  Truth — the  heart 
eclipsed  the  mind.  The  fact  is,  that 
Barreirs  genius  was  essentially 
formed  for  Action.  His  was  the 
true  orator's  temperament,  with  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  it — the  grasp 
of  afiOftirs — the  comprehension  of  men 
and  states — the  constructive,  admi- 
nistrative faculties.  In  such  career, 
And  in  such  career  alone,  could  he 
have  developed  ail  his  powers,  and 
achieved  an  imperishable  name.  Gra- 
dually as  science  lost  its  interest,  he 
retreated  from  all  his  former  occupa- 
tions, and  would  wander  for  long 
hours  over  the  wild  unpopulated 
landscapes  round  him.  As  if  it  were 
Ids  object  to  fatigue  the  body,  and 
in  that  fatigue  tire  out  the  restless 
brain,  he  would  make  his  gun  the 
excuse  for  rambles  from  sunrise  to 
twilight  over  the  manors  he  had 
purchased  years  ago,  lying  many 
miles  off  from  Fawley.  There  are 
times  when  a  man  who  has  passed 
his  life  in  cultivating  his  mind,  finds 
that  the  more  he  can  make  the  phy- 
alcal  existence  predominate,  the  more 
he  can  lower  himself  to  the  rude 
vigour  of  his  game-keeper,  or  his  day 
labourer — why,  the  more  he  can  hai> 
den  his  nerves  to  support  the  weight 
of  his  reflections. 

In  these  rambles  he  was  not  al- 
ways alone.  Fairthom  contrive<l  to 
insinuate  himself  much  more  than 
formerly  into  his  master^s  habitual 
companionship.  The  faithful  fellow 
had  missed  Darrell  so  sorely  |n  that 
long  unbroken  absence  of  five  years, 
that  on  recovering  him,  Fairthorn 
seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Departing  frotn  his  own  ha- 
bits, he  would,  therefore,  lie  in  wait 
for  Guy  Darrell — creeping  out  of  a 
bramble  or  bush,  like  a  familiar 
sprite ;  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
awed  away  by  a  curt  sylkble  or  a 


contracted  brow.    And  Darrell,  it 
first  submitting  reluctantly,  and  oat 
of  compassionate   kindness,    to  the 
flute-player's   obtrusive  society,  be- 
came by  degrees  to  welcome  and  re- 
lax in  it.    Fairthorn  knew  the  great 
secrets  of  his  life.    To  Fairthorn  aloDe 
on  all  earth  could  he  speak  without 
reserve  of  one  name  and  of  one  sor- 
row.     Speaking   to    Fairthom  was 
like    talking  to   himself,  or  to  his 
pointers,  or  to  his  favourite  doe,  u|h 
on  which  last  he  bestowed  a  new 
collar,  with  an  inscription  that  im- 
plied more  of  the  true  cause  that  had 
driven    him  a  second  time  to  the 
shades  of  Fawley  than  he  would  ha?e 
let  out  to  Alban  Morley  or  even  to 
Lionel  Haughton.    Alban  was  too  old 
for  that  confidence — Lionel  much  too 
young.    But  the  Musician,  like  Art 
itself,  was  of  no  age ;  and  if  ever  the 
gloomy  master  unbent  his  outward 
moodiness  and  secret  spleen  in  any 
approach  to  gaiety,  it  was  in  a  sort 
of  saturnine  play  Alness  to  this  gro- 
tesque, grown-up  infant.   They  cheer- 
ed each  other,  and  they  teaased  each 
other.     Stalking  side  by  side  over 
the    ridged    fallows,    Darrell  wooU 
sometimes  pour  forth  his  whole  soul, 
as  a  poet  does  to  his  muse ;  and  at 
Fairthorn^s   abrupt    interruption  or 
rejoinder,  turn  round  on  him  with 
fierce  objurgation  or  withering  sar- 
casm, or  what  the  flute-player  ab- 
horred more  than  all  else,  a  trucu- 
lent quotation  from  Horace,  whioh 
drove  Fairthom    away    into   soine 
vanishing  covert  or  hollow,  out  of 
which  Darrell  had  to  entice  him,  sure 
that,  in  return,  Fairthom  would  take 
a  sly  occasion  to  send  ^into  his  side  a 
vindictive  prickle.    But  as  the  two 
came  home  in  the  starlight,  the  dogs 
dead  beat  and  poor  Fairthom  too— 
ten  to  one  but  what  the  musician 
was  leaning  all  his  weight  on  his 
master^s  nervous  arm,  and  Darrell 
was  looking  with  tender  kindness  in 
the  face  of  the  bomx  onb  left  to  lean 
upon  him  still. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  ntdng 
together  in  the  library,  the  two  her- 
mits, each  in  his  comer,  and  after  a 
long  silence,  the  flute-player  said 
abruptly — 

"  I  have  been  thinking—" 

"  Thinking !  "  quoth  Darrell,  with 
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his  raechftnical  irony;  "I  am  sorry 
for  you.    Try  not  to  do  so  again." 

Fairthokn.  —  "  Yonr  poor  dear 
fether— " 

Darren,  wincing,  startled,  and  ex- 
pectant of  a  prickle — "Eh?  my 
fether— '^ 

Faibthobn. — "Was  a  great  anti- 
quary. How  it  would  have  pleased 
him  could  be  have  left  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  as  an  heirloom  to 
the  nation! — ^his  name  thus  preserved 
for  ages,  and  connected  with  tlie  stu- 
dies of  his  life.  There  are  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  The  parson  was  talking  to 
ine  yesterday  of  a  new  Vernon  Gal- 
lery ;  why  not  in  the  British  Museum 
an  everlasting  Darrell  Room  ?  Plenty 
to  stock  it  mouldering  yonder  in 
the  chambers  which  you  will  never 
finish." 

"My  dear  Dick,"  cried  Darrell, 
starting  up,  ''give  me  your  hand. 
What  a  brilliant  thought?  I  could 
do  nothing  else  to  preserve  my  dear 
&ther*B  name.  Ewrekal  You  are 
right  ISet  the  carpenters  at  work 
to-morrow.  Remove  the  boards; 
open  the  chambers;  we  will  inspect 
their  stores,  and  select  what  would 
worthily  famish  'A  Darrell  Room.' 
Perish  Guy  Darrell  the  lawyer! 
Philip  Darrell  the  antiquary  at  least 
shall  live  I'' 

It  is  marvellous  with  what  charm 
Furthom's  lucky  idea  seized  upon 
DarrelPs  mind.  The  whole  of  the 
next  day  he  spent  in  the  forlorn 
skeleton  of  the  unfinished  mansion 
slowly  decaying  beside  his  small  and 
honaely  dwelling.  The  pictures,  many 
of  which  were  the  rarest  originals  in 
early  Flemish  and  Italian  art,  were 
dusted  with  tender  care,  and  hung 
from  hasty  nails  upon  the  bare 
ghastly  walls.  Delicate  ivory  carv- 
iogs,  wrought  by  the  matchless  hand 
of  OeIIini->«arly  Florentine  bronzes 
—priceless  specimens  of  Raffaelle 
ware  and  Venetian  glass — ^the  pre- 
cffons  trifles,  in  short,^  which  the  col- 
lector of  m^ffival  curiosities  amasses 
for  his  heirs  to  disperse  amongst  the 
inlaoes  of  kings  and  the  cabinets  of 
nations—were  dragged  again  to  un- 
teniliar  light.  The  invaded  sepulchral 
building  secimed  a  very  Pompeii  of 


the  Cinque  Cento,  To  examine, 
arrange,  methodise,  select  for  national 
purposes,  such  miscellaneous  trea- 
sures, would  be  the  work  of  weeln. 
For  eaffler  access,  Darrell  caused  a 
slight  hasty  passage  to  be  thrown 
over  the  gap  between  the  two  edifices. 
It  ran  from  the  room  niched  into  the 
gables  of  the  old  house,  which,  origi- 
tially  fitted  up  for  scientific  studies, 
now  became  his  habitual  apartment 
into  the  largest  of  the  uncompleted 
chambers  which  had  been  designed 
for  the  grand  reception-gallery  of  the 
new  building.  Into  the  pompous 
gallery  tha<9  made  oontignous  to  his 
monk-like  cell,  he  gradually  gathered 
the  choicest  specimens  of  his  collec^ 
tion.  The  damps  were  expeUed  by 
fires  on  grateless  hearthstones;  sun- 
shine admitted  from  windows  now 
fbr  the  first  time  exchanging  boards 
for  glass;  rough  iron  sconces,  made 
at  the  nearest  forge,  were  thrust  into 
tite  walls,  and  sometimes  lighted  at 
night^Darrell  and  Fairthorn  walk- 
ing arm-in-arm  along  the  unpoli^ed 
floors,  in  company  with  Holbein's 
Nobles,  Perugino's  Virgins.  Some 
of  that  highbred  company  displaced 
and  banished  the  next  day,  as  re- 
peated inspection  made  the  taste  . 
more  rigidly  exclusive.  Darrell  had 
found  object,  amusement,  occupation 
— ^frivolous  if  compared  with  those 
lenses,  and  glasses,  and  algebraical 
scrawls  which  had  once  whiled  lonely 
hours  in  the  attic-room  hard  by ;  but 
not  frivolous  even  to  'the  judgment 
of  the  austerest  sage,  if  that  sage  had 
not  reasoned  away  his  heart.  For 
here  it  was  not  DarrelPs  taste  that 
was  delighted ;  it  was  DarrelPs  heart 
that,  ever  hungry,  had  founcl  food. 
His  heart  was  connecting  those  long^ 
ne^ected  memorials  of  an  ambition 
baffled  and  relinqoished — ^here  with 
a  nation,  there  with  his  father^s 
grave!  How  his  eyes  sparkled!  how 
his  lip  smiled !  Nobody  would  have 
guessed  it—none  of  us  know  each 
other ;  least  of  all  do  we  know  the 
interior  being  of  those  whom  we 
estimate  by  public  repute; — ^bnt  what 
a  world  of  simple,  fond  affection,  lay 
coiled  and  wasted  in  that  proud 
man^s  solitary  breast  I 
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OHAFTm  XL 


The  learned  eompnte  that  seven  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  millions  of  Tibrt> 
tions  have  penetrated  the  e3'e  before  the  eye  can  distinguish  the  tints  of  t 
yiolet.  What  philosophy  can  calculate  the  Vibrations  of  the  heart  before  it 
can  distinguish  the  colours  of  love  f 


I         ^ 


While  Guy  Darrell  thus  passed  his 
hours  within  the  unfinished  fragments 
of  a  dwelling  bnilded  for  posterity, 
and  amongst  the  still  relics  of  remote 
generations,  Love  and  Youth  were 
weaving  their  warm  eternal  idyll 
on  the  sunny  lawns  by  the  gliding 
river. 

There  they  are,  Love  and  Youth, 
Lionel  and  Sophy,  in  the  arbour 
round  which  her  slight  hands  have 
twined  the  honey su&le,  fond  imita- 
tion of  that  bower  endeared  by  the 
memory  of  her  earliest  holiday — she 
seated  ooyly,  he  on  the  ^und  at  her 
feet,  as  when  Titania  had  watched 
his  sleep.  He  has  been  reading  to 
her,  the  book  has  fallen  from  her 
hand.  What  book?  That  volume 
of  poems  so  unintelligibly  obscare  to 
.  all  but  the  dreaming  young,  who  are 
'  80  unintelligibly  obscure  to  them- 
selves. But  to  the  merit  of  those 
poems,  I  doubt  if  even  George  did 
Justice.  It  is  not  true,  I  believe,  that 
they  are  not  durable.  Some  day  or 
other,  when  all  the  jargon  so  feel- 
ingly denounced  by  Colonel  Morley, 
about  "  aesthetics,'*  and  **  objective," 
and  "subjective,"  has  gone  to  its 
long  home,  some  critic  who  can  write 
English  will  probably  bring  that  poor 
little  volume  fairly  before  the  public ; 
and,  with  all  its  manifold  faults,  it 
will  take  a  place  in  the  affections, 
not  of  one  single  generation  of  the 
young,  but — everlasting,  ever- dream- 
ing, ever-growing  youth.  But  you 
and  I,  reader,  have  no  other  interes^t 
in  these  poems,  except  this — that 
they  were  written  by  the  brother-in- 
law  of  that  whimsical,  miserly  Frank 
Vance,  who  perhaps,  but  for  such  a 
brother-in-law,  would  never  have 
gone  through  the  labour  by  which 
he  has  cultivated  the  genius  that 
achieved  his  fame ;  and  if  he  had  not 
cultivated  that  genius,  he  might 
never  have  known  Lionel ;  and  if  he 


had    never    known    Donel,  Dond 
might  never  perhaps    have  gone  to 
tlie  Surrey  village,  in  which  he  saw 
the     Phenomenon:     And    to  poA 
farther  still  that  Yoltaireian  philo- 
sophy of    ifs — ^if    either  Lionel  or 
Frank  Vance  had  not  been  so  inti- 
mately associated  in   the  minds  of 
Sophy  and  Lionel  with  the  golden 
holiday  on  the  beautiful  river,  Sophj 
and  Lionel  might  not  have  thought 
so  much  of  those  poems;  and  if  tbej 
had  not  thought  so  much  of  those 
poems,  there  might  not  have  be^ 
between  them  that  link  of   poetij 
without  which  the  love  of  two  yonng 
people  is  a  sentiment,  always  very 
pretty,  it  is  true,  but  much  too  com- 
monplace   to    deserve    special  com- 
memoration in   a  work  so  uncom- 
monly long  as  this  is  likely  to  be. 
And  thus   it    is  dear   that  Frank 
Vance  is  not  a  superfluous  and  epi- 
sodical personage  amongst  the  cb&- 
racters  of  this  history,  but,  however 
indirectly,   still    essentially,    one  of 
those  beings  without  whom  the  an- 
ther must  have  given  a  very  differ- 
ent answer  to  the  question,*  ^^  What 
will  he  do  with  it?" 

Return  we  to  Lionel  and  Sophy. 
The  poems  have  brought  their  hearte 
nearer  and  nearer  together.  And 
when  the  book  fell  from  Lioners 
hand,  Sophy  knew  that  his  eyes  were 
on  her  face,  and  her  own  eyes  looked 
away.  And  the  silence  was  so  deep 
and  so  sweet!  Neither  had  yet  said 
to  the  other  a  word  of  love.  And  in 
that  silence  both  felt  that  they  loved 
and  were  belove<l.  Sophy  I  how  child- 
like she  looked  still  I  How  little 
she  is  changed! — except  that  the 
soft  blue  eyes  are  far  more  pensive, 
and  that  her  merry  laugh  is  now 
never  heard.  In  that  luxurious  home, 
fostered  with  the  tenderest  care  bj 
its  charming  owner,  the  romance  of 
her  childho^  realised,  and  lionel  by 
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her  side,  she  misses  the  dd  crippled 
vagrant.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
her  merry  laugh  is  no  longer  heard ! 
^^Ahl"  said  Lionel,  softly  breaking 
the  paose  at  length,  ^^do  not  turn 
your  eyes  from  me,  or  I  shall  think 
that  there  are  tears  in  them  1 " 
8ophy's  breast  heaved,  but  her  eyes 
-were  averted  still.  Lionel  rose  gently, 
and  came  to  the  other  side  of  her 
quiet  form.  "Fiej  there  cvre  tears, 
and  yoQ  wonld  hide  them  from  me. 
Unfrrateful  P' 

Sophy  looked  at  him  now  with 
candid,  inexpressible,  guileless  affec- 
tion in  those  swimming  eyes,  and 
said  with  touching  sweetness,  "  Un- 
grateful 1  Should  I  not  be  so  if  I 
were  gay  and  happy  ?^' 

And  in  self-reproach  for  not  being 


sufficiently  unhappy  while  that  young 
consoler  was  by  her  side,  she  too 
rose,  left  the  arbour,  and  looked  wist- 
fully along  the  river.  George  Morley 
was  expected;  he  might  bring  tid- 
ings of  the  absent.  And  now  while 
Lionel,  r^oining  her,  exerts  all  his 
eloquence  to  allay  her  anxiety  and 
encourage  her  hopes,  and  while  they 
.  thus,  in  that  divinest  stage  of  love, 
ere  the  tongue  repeats  what  the 
eyes  have  told,  glide  along — here  in 
sunlight  by  lingering  flowers— there 
in  shadow  under  mournful  willows, 
whose  leaves  are  ever  the  latest  to 
fall,  let  us  explain  by  what  links  of 
circumstance  Sophy  became  the  great 
lady^s  guest,  and  Waife  once  more  a 
homeless  wanderer. 


CBASTWBk  m. 


ComprisiDg  many  needful  explanations  illustrative  of  wise  saws ;  as,  for  example, 
"He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged."  "He  that  hath  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent  is  afraid  of  a  rope."  **  He  that  looks  for  a  star  puts  out  bis  candles;" 
and,  "When  God  wills,  all  winds  bring  rain." 


The  reader  has  been  already  made 
aware  how,  by  an  impulse  of  woman- 
hood and  humanity,  Arabella  Crane 
bad  been  converted  from  a  persecut- 
ing into  a  tutelary  agent  in  the  des- 
times  of  Waife  and  Sophy.     That 
revolution  in  her  moral  being  dated 
from  the  evening  on  which  she  had 
sought  the  cripple^s  retreat,  to  warn 
him  of  Jasper^s  designs.    We  have 
seen   by   what   stratagem    she    had 
made  it  appear  that  Waife  and  his 
grandchild   had    sailed    beyond    the 
reach   of  molestation ;    with    what 
liberality    she    had    advanced    the 
money  that  freed  Sophy  from  the 
manager^s  claim ;  and  how  consider- 
ately she  had  empowered  her  agent 
to  give  the  reference  which  secured 
to  Waife  the  asylum  in  which  we 
last  beheld   him.     In   a  few  stern 
Eentences  she  had  acquainted  Waife 
with  her  fearless  inflexible  resolve  to 
asaodate  her  fate   henceforth  with 
the  life  of  his  lawless  son ;  and,  by 
rendering -abortive  all  his  evil  pro- 
jects of  plunder,  to  compel  him  at 
W  to   depend    upon    her   for    an 
e&stenoe  neither  unsafe  nor  sordid, 


provided  only  that  it  were  not  dis- 
nonest.  The  moment  that  she  r^ 
vealed  that  design,  Waife^s  trust  in 
her  waH  won.  His  own  heart  en- 
abled him  to  comprehend  the  eflfect 
produced  upon  a  character  otherwise 
unamiable  and  rugged,  by  tlie  gran- 
deur of  self-immolation  and  the 
absorption  of  one  devoted  heroic 
thonght.  In  the  strength  and  bitter- 
ness of  passion  which  thus  pledged 
her  existence  to  reaeem  another ^s, 
he  obtained  the  key  to  her  vehement 
and  jealous  nature  ;  saw  whv  she 
had  been  so  cruel  to  the  child  of  a 
rival ;  why  she  bad  conceived  com- 
passion for  that  child  in  proportion 
as  the  father^s  unnatural  indifference 
had  quenched  the  anger  of  her  own 
self-love ;  and,  above  all,  why,  as  the 
idea  of  reclaiming  and  appropriating 
solely  to  herself  the  man  who,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  had  grown  into  tho ' 
all*  predominant  object  of  her  life, 
gained  more  and  more  the  mastery 
over  her  mind,  it  expelled  the  lesser 
and  the  baser  passions,  and  the  old 
mean  revenge  against  an  infant  faded 
away  before  the  light  of  that  awaken- 
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log  ooDscicDee,  wlddi  is  often  re- 
kindled  from  ashes  by  the  spsrks  of 
ft  single  better  and  worthier  tbongbt. 
And,  in  the  resolate  design  to  reclaim 
Jasper  Loselr,  Arabella  came  at  once 
to  a  gronna  in  common  with  his 
father,  with  his  child.  Oh,  what,  too, 
would  the  old  man  owe  to  her,  what 
would  be  his  gratitude,  his  joy,  if  she 
not  only  guarded  bis  spotless  Sophy, 
bnt  sared  from  the  bottomless  abyss 
his  gnilty  son  I  Thos  when  Arabella 
Crane  had,  nearly  five  years  before, 
•onght  Waife's  discoTered  hidiiig- 
plaoe,  near  the  old  bloodstain^ 
Tower,  mntnal  interests  and  nym- 
pathies  had  formed  between  them  a 
Dond  of  alliance  not  the  less  strong 
because  rather  tacitly  acknowledged 
than  openly  expressed.  Arabella  bad 
written  to  Waife  from  the  Ck>ntinent, 
for  the  first  half-year  pretty  often, 
and  somewhat  sangninely,  as  to  the 
chance  of  Losely^s  nltimate  reforma- 
tion. Then  the  intervals  of  silence 
became  gradually  more  prolonged, 
and  the  letters  more  brief.  Bat 
still,  whether  from  the  wish  not  un- 
necessarily to  pain  the  old  man,  or, 
as  would  be  more  natnral  to  her 
character,  which,  even  in  its  beet  as- 
pects, was  not  gentle,  from  a  proud 
dislike  to  confess  fiailure,  she  said 
nothing  of  the  evil  courses  which 
Jasper  had  renewed.  Evidently  she 
was  always  near  him.  Eyidentlv, 
by  some  means  or  another,  his  life, 
furtive  and  dark,  was  ever  under  the 
glare  of  her  watchful  eves. 

Meanwhile,  Sophy  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Caroline  Montfurt.  As 
Waife  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  the 
lone  childless  lady  had  taken  with 
kindne^  and  interest  to  the  fair 
motherless  child.  Left  to  herself 
often  for  months  together  in  the 
grand  forlorn  house,  Caroline  soon 
found  an  object  to  her  pensive 
walks  in  the  basket  maker's  cottage. 
Sophj^'s  chanuing  face  and  charming 
ways  stole  more  and  more  inti>  affec- 
tions which  were  denied  all  nourish- 
ment at  home.  She  entered  into 
Waife's  desire  to  improve,  by  educa- 
tion, BO  exquisite  a  nature ;  and, 
tSuniliarity  growing  by  degrees,  Sophy 
was  at  length  coaxed  up  to  the  great 
horse;  and  daring  the  hours  which 
Waife  deyoted  to  his  rambles  (for 


evcD  in  his  settled  indostiy  he  eooU 
not  conquer  his  Tagnot  tastei,  bat 
would  weave  his  reeds  or  osiers  ii 
he  sauntered  throogh  aoGtodes  of 
turf  or  wood),  became  the  dork, 
delighted  pupil  in  tiie  simple  chintz 
room  which  Lady  Montfort  had  re- 
daimed  from  the'  desert  of  her  sir- 
rounding  palace.  Lady  Mootfoit  wu 
not  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind ;  prp- 
foundly  indifferent  even  to  tiie  gn^p 
of  drawing-rooms,  she  had  no  rank- 
ling desire  to  know  the  Becrrts  of 
vilkge  hearthstones.  Little  aoqnsint- 
ed  even  with  the  great  worid— 
scarcely  at  all  with  any  world  below 
that  in  which  she  had  her  being, 
save  as  ^he  approached  hambk 
sorrows  by  delicate  charity — the  con- 
trast between  Waife^s  calling  and  his 
conversation  roused  in  her  no  vigilant 
suspicions.  A  man  of  some  c^act- 
tion,  and  bom  in  a  rank  that  toached 
upon  the  order  of  gentlemen,  bat  of 
no  practical  or  profea^onal  culture— 
with  wbimsicnl  tastes — ^with  roving, 
eccentric  habits — had,  in  the  coarse 
of  life,  picked  up  much  harmleaB 
wisdom,  but,  perhaps  frtMn  want  of 
worldly  prudence,  failed  of  fortune. 
Contented  with  an  obscure  retreat 
and  a  humble  livelihood,  he  might 
yet  naturally  be  loth  to  confide  to 
others  the  painfal  history  of  a  descent 
in  life.  He  might  have  relations  in 
a  higher  sphere,  whom  the  confes- 
sion would  shame ;  he  might  be 
silent  in  the  manly  pride  which 
shriuks  from  ahns  and  pity  and  a 
tale  of  fall.  Nay,  grant  the  worst- 
grant  that  Waife  had  suffered  in 
repute  as  well  as  fortune — grant  that 
bis  character  had  been  tarnished  by 
some  plausible  circumstantial  evi- 
dences which  he  could  not  explain 
away  to  the  satisfaction  of  friends  or 
the  acquittal  of  a  short-sighted  world 
— had  there  not  been,  were  there  not 
always,  many  innocent  men  similarly 
afflicted  ?  And  who  could  hear  Waife 
talk,  or  look  on  his  arch  smile,  and 
not  feel  that  he  was  innocent?  So, 
at  least,  thought  Caroline  Montfort. 
Naturally;  for  if,  in  her  essentially 
womanlike  character,  there  was  one 
all-pervading  and  all-predominant 
attribute,  it  was  Pmr.  If  Fate  had 
placed  her  under  circumstances  fitted 
to  ripen  into  genial  development  all 
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her  exqnirito  forces  of  soul,  her  tme 
pofit  in  this  life  woiUd  have  been 
that  of  the  Soothbb.  What  a  child 
to  some  grief-worn  father!  What  a 
wife  to  some  toiling,  aspiring,  send- 
tiye  man  of  genios  I  What  a  mother 
to  some  safforing  child!  It  seemed 
88  if  it  were  necessary  to  her  to  have 
something  to  compassionate  and 
foster.  She  was  sad  when  there  was 
no  one  to  comfort;  hot  her  smile 
was  like  a  sunbeam  from  Eden  when 
it  chanced  on  a  sorrow  it  could 
brighten  away.  Oat  Of  this  very 
sympathy  came  her  faults — faults  oS. 
reasoning  and  judgment.  Prudent 
in  her  own  chilling  path  through 
what  the  world  calls  temptations, 
because  so  ineffably  pure — because, 
to  Fashion^s  lig^t  tempters,  her  very 
thought  was  as  closed,  as 

**  Under     th«     glMSj,     oool,     tnmduoent 
wave," 

was  tlie  ear  of  Sabrina  to  the  com- 
rades of  Oomus, — ^yet  place  before 
her  some  gentle  scheme  that  seemed 
fraught  with  a  blessing  for  others, 
and  straightway  her  fancy  embraced 
it,  prudence  faded — she  saw  not  the 
obstacles,  weighed  not  the  chances 
against  it  Oharity  to  her  did  not 
come  alone,  but  with  its  sister  twins, 
Hope  and  Faith. 

Thus,  benignly  for  the  old  man  and 
the  fair  child,  years  rolled  on  till 
Lord  Montfort's  budden  death,  and 
hi3  widow  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
change Montfort  Ck>urt  (which  passed 
to  the  new  heir)  for  the  distant  joint- 
ure House  of  Twickenham.    By  this 
time  she  had  grown  so  attached  to 
Sophy,  and  Sophy  so  gratefully  fond 
of  her,  that  she  proposed  to  Waife 
to  take  his  sweet  grandchild  as  her 
permanent  companion,  complete  her 
education,   and   assure   her   future. 
This  had  been  the  <^d  man^s  cherished 
day-dream ;  but  he  had  not  contem- 
plated its  realisation  Until  he  him- 
self were  in  the  grave.    He  turned 
pale,  he  staggered,  when  the  pro- 
posal which  would  separate  him  from 
his  grandchild    was    first    brought 
before  him.    But  he  recovered  ere 
Lsdy  Montfort  could  be  aware  of  the 
scQteness  of  the  pang  she  inflicted, 
end  accepted  the  generous  offer  with 
varm  protestationa  of  joy  and  grati- 


tude. But  Sophy  I  Sophy  oonsent 
to  leave  her  grand&ther  afar  and 
aged  in  his  solitary  cottage  I  Dttle 
did  either  of  them  know  Sophy,  with 
her  soft  heart  and  detenninea  soul, 
if  they  supposed  such  egotisnipo(»- 
sible  in  her.  Waife  insisted— Waife 
was  angry — ^Waife  was  authoritativo 
— ^Waife  was  imploring^— Waife  was 
pathetic — ^all  in  vain!  But  to  oloee 
every  argument,  the  girl  went  boldly 
to  Lady  Montfort,  and  said,  *^  If  I 
left  him,  his  heart  would  break — 
never  ask  it.^'  Lady  Montfort  kisMd 
Sophy  tenderly  as  mother  ever  kisMd 
a  child  for  some  sweet  loving  trait 
of  a  noble  nature,  and  said  simply. 
''  But  he  shall  not  be  left— he  shall 
come  too." 

She  offered  WaifSs  rooms  in  her 
Twickenham  house— ^he  wished  to 
collect  books— he  should  be  librarian. 
The  old  man  shivered  and  refused 
— ^r^used  firmly.  He  had  made  a 
vow  not  to  be  a  guest  in  any  house. 
Finally,  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised ;  Waife  would  remove  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Twickenham;  there 
hire  a  cottage;  there  ply  his  art; 
and  Sophy,  living  with  him,  should 
spend  a  part  of  each  day  with  Lady 
Montfort  as  now. 

So  it  was  resolved.  Waife  con- 
sented to  occupy  a  small  house  cm 
the  verge  of  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  jointure  villa,  on  the  condition 
of  paying  rent  for  it.  And  George 
Morley  inMsted  on  the  privilege  of 
preparing  that  house  fer  his  old 
teacher's  reception,  leaving  it  simple 
and  rustic  to  outward  appearance, 
but  fitting  its  pleasant  chambers 
with  all  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
old  man's  tastes  and'  habits  sug- 
gested for  comfort  or  humble  luxurv ; 
a  room  for  Sophy,  hung  with  tie 
prettiest  paper,  all  butterflies  and 
flowers,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
river.  Waife,  desj^te  his  proud 
scruples,  could  not  refuse  such  gifts 
from  a  man  whoee  fortune  and  career 
had  been  secured  by  his  artful  lessons, 
hideed,  he  had  ahready  permitted 
George  to  assist,  though  not  largely, 
his  own  efforts  to  repay  the  £100 
advanced  by  Mrs.  Orane.  The  years 
he  had  devoted  to  a  craft  which  his 
ingenuity  made  lucrative,  had  just 
enabled  the  basket-maker,  with  his 
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pnpiPs  aid,  to  clear  off  that  debt  by 
iDstalineDta.  He  had  the  satiBfaotion 
of  thinking  that  it  was  his  industry 
which  had  replaced  the  sam  to  which 
his  grandchild  owed  her  release  from 
the  execrable  Bugge. 

Lady  Montfort*s  departure  (which 
preceded  Waife's  by  some  weeks)  was 
more  moumed  by  the  poor  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood  than  by 
the  wealthier  families  who  composed 
what  a  province  calls  its  society; 
and  the  gloom  which  that  event  cast 
over  the  little  village  round  the 
kingly  mansion,  was  increased  when 
Waife  and  his  grandchild  left. 

For  the  last  three  years,  em- 
boldened by  Lady  Montfort^s  protec- 
tion, and  the  conviction  that  he  was 
no  longer  parsned  or  spied,  the  old 
man  had  relaxed  his  earlier  reserved 
and  secluded  habits.  Constitution- 
ally sociable,  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  his  humbler  neighbours; 
loimged  by  their  cottage  palings  in 
his  rambles  down  the  lanes;  diverted 
their  children  with  Sir  Isaac^s  tricks, 
or  regaled  them  with  nuts  and  apples 
from  his  little  orchard ;  given  to  the 
more  diligent  labourers  many  a  valu- 
able hint  how  to  eke  out  the  daily 
wage  with  garden  produce,  or  bees, 
or  poultry ;  doctored  farmers'  cows ; 
and  even  Von  the  heart  of  the  stud 
groom  by  a  mysterious  sedative  ball, 
which  had  reduced  to  serene  docility 
a  highly  nervous  and  hitherto  un- 
manageable four-year-old.  Sophy 
had  been  no  less  popular.  No  one 
grudged  her  the  &vour  of  Lady 
Montfort — ^no  one  wondered  at  it. 
They  were  loved  and  honoured.  Per- 
haps the  happiest  years  Waife  had 
known  since  his  young  wife  left  the 
earth,  were  passed  in  the  hamlet 
which  he  fancied  her  shade  haunted ; 
for  was  it  not  there — there,  in  that 
cottage — there,  in  sight  of  those  green 
osiers,  that  her  first  modest  virgin 
replies  to  his  letters  of  love  and  hope 
had  soothed  his  confinement  and 
animated  him — ^till  then  little  fond 
of  sedentary  toils — to  the  very  in- 
dustry which,  learned  in  sport,  now 
gave  subsistence,  and  secured  a  home. 
To  that  home  persecution  had  not 
come — ^gossip  had  not  pryed  into  its 
calm  seclusion—even  chance,  when 
threatening  disdoeure,  had  seemed 


to  pass  by  ionoonoos.  For  once— a 
year  or  so  before  lie  left — an  iocideat 
had  occurred  which  alarmed  bim  at 
the  time,  but  led  to  no  aniioying 
results.  The  banks  of  the  great  sheet 
of  water  in  Montfort  Park  wen 
occasionally  made  the  scene  of  rand 
pic-nics  by  the  families  of  neighboo> 
ing  fanners  or  tradesmen.  One  day 
Waife,  while  carelessly  fiashioning  his 
baskets  on  his  favourite  spot,  waa 
recognised  by  a  party  on  the  oppo^te 
margin  to  whom  he  himself  bad  paid 
no  attention.  He  waa  told  the  next 
day  by  the  landlady  of  the  village 
inn,  the  main  chimney  of  which  be 
had  undertaken  to  cure  of  smoking, 
that  a  "  lady  "  in  the  pio-nio  sym- 
posium of  the  day  before'had  Si^ed 
many  questions  about  him  and  his 
grandchild,  and  had  seemed  pleased 
to  hear  they  were  both  so  comfort- 
ably settled.  The  ""lady  "  had  been 
accompanied  by  another  ^^  lady/'  and 
by  two  or  three  young  gentlemen. 
They  had  arrived  in  a  ^^  buss,'^  which 
they  had  hired  for  the  occasion. 
They  had  come  from  HnmberBton 
the  day  after  those  famous  races 
which  annually  filled  HumbersUm 
with  strangers — the  time  of  year 
in  which  Buggers  grand  theatrical 
exhibition  delighted  that  ancient 
town.  From  the  description  of  the 
two  ladies,  Waife  suspected  that  they 
belonged  to  Baggers  company.  But 
they  had  not  claimed  Waife  as  a  ci- 
devant  comrade;  they  had  not  spoken 
of  Sophy  as  the  Phenomenon  or  the 
Fugitive.  No  molestation  followed 
this  event;  and,  after  all,  the  Ee- 
morseless  Baron  had  no  longer  any 
claim  to  the  Persecuted  Bandit  or  to 
Juliet  Araminta. 

But  the  ez-comediap  is  gone  from 
the  osiers — the  hamlet.  He  is  in  bis 
new  retreat  by  the  lordly  river— 
within  an  hour  of  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  tumultuons  London.  He  tries 
to  look  cheerful  and  happy,  hot  his 
repose  is  troubled— his  heart  is 
anxious.  Ever  since  Sophy,  on  bis 
account,  refused  the  offer  which 
would  have  transferred  her,  not  for 
a  few  daily  hours,  but  for  habitn:il 
life,  from  a  basket-maker^s  roof  to  all 
the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  a 
sphere  in  which,  if  freed  from  bim, 
her  charms  and  virtues  might  win 
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her  some  saoh  aUianoe  as  seemed 
impossible  while  he  was  thus  drag- 
ging her  down  to  his  own  level, — 
ever  since  that  day  the  old  man  had 
said  to  himself^  *^I  live  too  long." 
While  Sophy  was  by  his  side  he 
appeared  busy  at  his  work,  and 
merry  in  his  hnmonr;  the  moment 
^e  left  him  for  Lady  Montfort^e 
boQse,  the  work  dropped  from  his 
bands,  and  he  sank  into  moody 
thonght 

Waife  had  written  to  Mrs.  Crane 
(her  address  then  was  at  Paris)  on  re- 
moviDg  to  Twickenham,  and  begged 
her  to  warn  him  should  Jasper  medi- 
tate a  retnm  to  England,  by  a  letter 
directed  to  him  at  tiie  General  Post- 
office,  London.  Despite  his  later 
trust  in  Mrs.  Crane,  he  did  not  deem 
it  safe  to  confide  to  her  Lady  Mont- 
fort^s  offer  to  Sophy,or  the  affectionate 
natare  of  that  Lady's  intimacy  with 
the  girl  now  grown  into  womanhood. 
With  that  insight  into  the  hnman 
heart, which  was  in  him  not  so  habitu- 
ally clear  and  steadfast  as  to  be  ^ways 
useful,  hot  at  times  singularly  if  erra- 
tically lucid,  he  could  not  feel  assured 
that  Arabella  Crane's  ancieut  hate  to 
Sophy  (which,  lessening  in  propor- 
taoD  to  U)e  girl's  destitution,  had  only 
ceased  when  the  stern  woman  felt, 
with  a  sentiment  bordering  on  re- 
Teoge,  that  it  was  to  her  that  Sophy 
owed  an  asylum  obscure  and  humble) 
might  not  revive,  if  she  learned  that 
the  child  of  a  detested  rival  was 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  her  pro- 
tection, and  brought  within  view  of 
that  station  so  much  loftier  than  her 
own,  from  which  she  had  once  re- 
joiced to  know  that  the  ofispring  of 
a  marriage  which  had  darkened  her 
life  was  excluded.  For  indeed  it  had 
been  only  on  Waife's  promise  that  he 
would  not  repeat  the  attempt  that 
bad  prbved  so  abortive,  to  enforce 
Sophy's  daim  <m  Guy  Darrell,  that 
Arabella  Crane  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance resigned  the  child  to  his  care. 
His  care— hie— an  attainted  outcast! 
As  long  as  Arabella  Crane  could  see 
in  Bopby  but  an  object  of  oompas- 
sion,  die  might  haughtily  protect 
ber;  but  could  Sophy  become  an  ob- 
ject of  envy,  would  that  protection 
m\  No,  he  did  not  venture  to  con- 
fide in  Mrs.  Crane  further  than  to 


say  that  he  and  Sophy  had  removed 
from  Montfort  village  to  the  vicinity 
of  London.  Time  enough  to  say 
more  when  Mrs.  Crane  returned  to 
£ngland ;  and  then,  not  by  letter,  but 
in  personal  interview. 

Once  a-month  the  old  man  went 
to  London  to  inquire  at  the  General 
Post-office  for  any  communications 
his  correspondent  might  there  ad- 
dress to  him.  Only  once,  however, 
had  he  heard  from  Mrs.  Crane  since 
the  announcement  of  his  migration, 
and  her  note  of  reply  was  extremely 
brief,  until  in  the  fatal  month  of 
June,  when  Guy  Darrell  and  Jasper 
Losely  had  alike  returned,  and  on 
the  same  day,  to  the  metropolis;  and 
then  the  old  man  received  from  her 
a  letter  which  occasioned  him  pro- 
found alarm.  It  apprised  him  not 
only  that  his  terrible  son  was  in 
England — in  London ;  but  that  Jas- 
per had  discovered  that  the  persons 
embarked  for  America  were  not  the 
veritable  Waife  and  Sophy,  whose 
names  they  had  assumed.  Mrs.  Crane 
ended  with  these  ominous  words : — 
'*  It  is  right  to  say  now  that  he  has 
descended  deeper  and  deeper.    Could 

fou  see  him,  you  would  wonder  that 
neither  abandon  him  nor  my  re- 
solve. He  hates  me  worse  than  the 
gibbet.  To  me  and  not  to  the  gibbet 
he  shall  pass — fitting  punishment 
to  both.  I  am  in  London,  not  in  my 
old  house,  but  near  him.  His  con- 
fidant is  my  hireling.  His  life  and  his 
projects  are  clear  to  my  eyes— clear 
as  if  he  dwelt  in  glass.  Sophy  is 
now  of  an  age  in  which,  were  she 
placed  in  the  care  of  some  person 
whose  respectability  could  not  be 
impugned,  she  could  not  be  legally 
foroed  away  against  her  will;  but 
if  under  your  roof,  those  whom  Jas- 
per has  induced  to  institute  a  search, 
that  he  has  no  means  to  institute 
very  actively  himself,  might  make 
statements  which  (as  you  are  alreadv 
aware)  might  persuade  others,  though 
well-mefming,  to  assist  him  in  sepa- 
rating her  from  you.  He  might  pub- 
licly face  even  a  police  court  if  he 
thus  hoped  to  shame  the  rich  man 
into  buying  off  an  intolerable  scan- 
dal. He  might,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  more  probably,  decoy  .her  into 
his  power  through  stealth ;  and  what 
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might  beoome  of  her  before  she  was 
recovered  9  Separate  yourself  from 
her  for  a  time.  It  is  yon,  notwith- 
standing yoor  arts  of  disgaise,  that 
can  be  the  more  easily  tracked. 
She,  now  almost  a  woman,  will 
have  grown  out  of  recognition. 
Place  her  in  some  secure  asylum  un- 
til at  least  you  hear  from  me 
again." 

Waife  read  and  re-read  this  epistle 
(to  which  there  was  no  direction 
that  ensbled  him  to  reply)  in  the 
private  room  of  a  little  oofib^house 
to  which  he  had  retired  from  the 
gaze  and  pressure  of  the  streets.  The 
determination  he  had  long  brooded 
over  now  began  to  take  shape — ^to 
be  hurried  on  to  prompt  decision. 
On  recovering  his  first  shock,  he 
formed  and  matured  his  plans.  That 
same  evening  he  saw  Lady  Montfort. 
He  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when,  for  Sophy^s  sake,  he  must  lift 
%  the  veil  from  the  obloquy  on  his  own 
name.  To  guard  against  the  same 
ooncession  to  Jasper's  authority  that 
had  betrayed  her  at  Gatesboro',  it 
was  neoe6su*y  that  he  should  explain 
the  mystery  of  Sophy's  parentage  and 
position  to  Lady  Montfort,  and  go 
through  the  anguish  of  denouncing 
his  own  son  as  the  last  person  to 
whose  hands  she  should  be  con- 
signed. He  approached  this  subject 
not  only  with  a  sense  of  profound 
humiliation,  but  with  no  unreason- 
able fear  lest  Lady  Montfort  might 
at  once  decline  a  charge  which 
would  possibly  subject  her  retire- 
ment to  a  harassing  invasion.  But, 
to  his  surprise  as  well  as  relief,  no 
sooner  had  he  named  Sophy's  paren- 
tage than  Lady  Montfort  evinced 
emotions  of  a  joy  which  cast  into 
the  shade  all  more  painful  or  dis- 
creditable associations.  "  Hence- 
forth, believe  me,"  she  said,  "  your 
Sophy  shall  be  my  own  child,  my 
own  ireasured  darling  I — ^no  humble 
companion — ^my  equal  as  well  as  my 
charge.  Fear  not  that  any  one  shall 
tear  her  from  me.  Ton  are  right  in 
thinking  that  my  roof  should  be  her 
home— that  she  should  have  the 
rearing  an^  the  station  which  she 
is  entitled  as  well  as  fitted  to  adorn. 
But  you- must  not  part  from  her.  I 
have  listened  to  your  tale ;  my  ex- 


perience of  you  supplies  the  defence 
you  suppress — ^it  reverses  the  jadg- 
ment  which  has  aspersed  you.    And, 
more  ardently  than  before,  I  press  cm 
you  a  reftige  in  the  Home  that  will 
shelter    your    grandchild."    Nobl^ 
hearted  woman  I  and  nobler  for  ber 
ignorance  of  the  practical  world,  in 
the  proposal  which  would  have  blis- 
tered   with    scorching   blushes    the 
cbeek  of  that  Personification  of  all 
"Solemn  Plausibilities,"  the  Honse 
of  VipontI    Gentleman  Waife  wm 
not  scamp  enough  to  profit  by  the 
ignorance  which  sprang  from  gener- 
ous virtue.    But,  repressing  all  argu- 
ment, and  appearing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  possibility  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, he  left  her  benevolent  delight 
unsaddened — ^and  before  the  morn- 
ing he  was  gone.    Gone  in  stealth, 
and  by  the  starlight  as  be  had  gone 
years  ago  from  the  bailiffs  cottage 
— gone,    for   Sophy,  in  waking,  to 
find,  as  she  had  found  before,  &re- 
well  lines,  that  commended  hope  and 
forebade  grief.    ^  It  was,'  he  ¥m)te, 
*  for  both  their  sakes  that  he  hud  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  pleasant  adventure. 
He  needed  it;  he  had  felt  his  spiriti 
droop  of  late  in  so  humdrum  and 
settled  a  life.    And  there  was  danger 
abroad — danger  that  his  brief  ab- 
sence would  remove.    He  had  con- 
fided all  his  secrets  to  Lady  Mont- 
fort;   she  must  look  on  that  kind 
lady  as  her  sole  guardian  till  he  re- 
turned— ^as  return  he  surely  would; 
and  then  they  would  live  happy  ever 
afterwards    as  in  fairy   tales.     He 
should  never  forgive  her  if  she  were 
silly  enough  to  fret  for  him.     He 
should  not  be  alone;  Sir  Isaac  would 
take  care  of  him.    He  was  not  with- 
out  plenty    of    money — savings   of 
several  months;  if  be  wanted  more, 
he  would  apply  to  George  Moriey. 
He  would  write  to  her  occasioDally ; 
but  she  must  not  expect   frequent 
letters ;  he  might  be  away  for  months 
—what  did  that  signify?     He  was 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself; 
she  was  no  longer  a  child  to  cry  ber 
eyes  out  if  she  lost  a  senseless  toy, 
or  a  stnpid  old  cripple.    She  was  a 
young  lady,  and  he  expected  to  find 
her  a  famous  scholar  when  he  re- 
turned.'   Ajnd  so,  with  all  floarish 
and  bravado,  and  suppressing  every 
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attempt  at  pathos,  tbe  old  man  went   &et,  the  old  man,  on  resolving  to  oon- 


his  war,  and  Sophy,  hnrrying  to 
Ladr  Montfort^s,  weeping,  distraoted, 
imploring  her  to  send  in  all  direo- 
tioDs  to  disooTer  and  bring  back  the 
fbgidve,  was  there  detained  a  oaptive 
guest.  But  Waife  left  a  letter  also 
for  Lady  Montfort,  cautioning  and 
adjaring  her,  as  she  valued  Sophy's 
lafety  from  the  scandal  of  Jasper^s 
daim,  not  to  make  any  imprudent 
attempts  to  disoover  him.  Such 
attempt  would  only  create  the  very 
publicity  from  the  chance  of  which 
he  was  seeking  to  escape.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  caution  was  so  obvious, 
that  Lady  Montfort  could  only  send 
her  most  confidential  servant  to  in* 
the   neighbour 


summate  his  self-abnegation,  strove 
more  and  more  to  wean  his  grand- 
child's thoughts  from  his  image.  He 
deemed  it  so  essential  to  her  whole 
fdture,  that,  now  that  she  had  found  a 
home  in  so  secure  and  so  elevated  a 
sphere,  she  should  gradually  accus- 
tom herself  to  a  new  rank  of  life,  from 
which  he  was  an  everlasting  exile; 
should  lose  all  trace  of  his  very  be- 
ing ; .  efface  a  connection  that,  ceasing 
to  protect,  could  henceforth  only  harm 
and  dishonour  her ;  that  he  tried,  as 
it  were,  to  blot  himself  out  of  the 
world  which  now  smiled  on  her.  He 
did  not  underrate  her  grief  in  its  first 
freshness;  he  knew  that,  could  she 
learn  where  he  was,  all  else  would  be 


hood,  untU  she  had  summoned  George    forgotten — she  would  insist  on  flying 


Morley  from  Humberston,  and  taken 
him  into  counsel.  Waife  had  per- 
mitted her  to  relate  to  hini,  on  strict 
promise  of  secresy,  the  tale  he  had 
confided  to  her.  George  entered  with 
the  deepest  sympathy  into  Sophy's 
distress;  but  he  made  her  compre- 
hend the  indiscretion  and  peril  of  any 
noisy  researches.  He  promised  that 
he  himself  would  spare  no  pains  to 


to  him.  But  he  continually  murmured 
to  himself,  ^^Yenth  is  ever  proverbi- 
ally short  of  memory:  its  sorrows 
poignant,  but  not  enduring ;  now  the 
wounds  are  already  scarring  over — 
they  will  not  reopen  if  they  are  left 
to  heal." 

He  had,  at  first,  thought  of  hiding 
somewhere  not  so  far  but  that  once 
a-week,  or  once  a-month,  he  might 


ascertain  the  old  man's  hiding-place,  jf^ve  stolen  into  the  grounds,  looked 


and  see,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  either  to  return  or  suffer 
her  to  join  him,  that  he  was  not  left 
destitute  and  comfortless.  Nor  was 
this  an  idle  promise.  George,  though 
his  inquiries  were  unceasing,  crippled 
by  the  restraint  imposed  on  them, 
was  so  acute  in  divining,  and  so  active 
in  following  up  each  clue  to  the  wan- 
derer's artful  doublings,  that  more 
thsn  once  he  had  actually  come  upon 
the  track,  and  found  the  very  spot 
where  Waife  or  Sir  Isaac  had  been 
seen  a  few  days  before.  Still,  up  to 
the  day  on  which  Morley  had  last 
reported  progress,  the  ingenious  ex- 
actor, fertile  in  all  resources  of 
stratagem  and  disguise,  had  baffled 
his  research.  At  first,  however, 
Waife  had  greatly  relieved  the  minds 
of  these  anxious  friends,  and  cheered 
even  Sophy's  heavy  heart*  by  letters, 
gay  though  brief.  These  letters  hav- 
mg,  by  their  postmarks,  led  to  his 
trace,  he  had  stated,  in  apparent 
anger,  that  reason  for  discontinuing 


at  the  house  that  held  her — left,  per- 
haps, in  her  walks  some  little  token 
of  himself.  But,  on  reflection,  he 
felt  that  that  luxury  would  be  too 
imprudent,  and  it  ceased  to  tempt 
him  in  proportion  as  he  reasoned 
himself  into  the  stem  wisdom  of 
avoiding  all  that  could  revive  her 
grief  for  him.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  tale,  in  the  outline  given  of 
that  grand  melodrama  in  which 
Juliet  Araminta  played  the  part  of 
the  Bandit's  child,  her  efforts  to  decoy 
pursuit  from  the  lair  of  the  perse- 
cuted Mime  were  likened  to  the  arts 
of  the  sky-lark  to  lure  eye  and  hand 
from  the  nest  of  its  young.  More 
impropriate  that  illustration  now  to 
the  parent-bird  than  then  to  the 
fledgling.  Farther  and  fiuther  from 
the  nest  in  which  all  his  love  was 
centred  fled  the  old  man.  What  if 
Jasper  did  discover  him  now;  that 
very  discovery  would  mislead  the 
pursuit  from  Sophy.  Most  impro- 
bable that  Losely  would  ever  guess 


them.    And  for  the  last  six  weeks  no    that  they  could  become  separated ; 
Hue  from  him  had  been  received.    In    still  more  improbable,  unless  Waife, 
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imprndently  larking  near  her  home, 
gdded  conjectare,  that  Losely  should 
dream  of  seeking  under  the  roof  of 
the  lofty  peeress  the  child  that  had 
fled  from  Mr.  Ragge. 

Poor  old  man  I  his  heart  was  break- 
ing; bat  his  soal  was  so  brightly 
oomforted,  that  there,  where  many, 
many  long  miles  off,  I  see  him  stand- 
ing, desolate  and  patient,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  yon  crowded  market-place, 
holding  Sir  Isaac  by  slackened  string, 
with  lutless  hand--Sir  Isaac  onsiiom, 


travel-stained,  draggled,  with  droop- 
ing head  and  melancholy  eye»— yea, 
as  I  see  him  there,  jostled  by  the 
crowd,  to  whom,  now  and  then,  point- 
ing to  that  huge  pannier  on  his  arm, 
filled  with  some  homely  pedlerwaroa, 
he  mechanically  matters,  "Buy"— 
yea,  I  say,  verily,  as  I  see  him  thus,  I 
cannot  draw  near  in  pity — ^I  see  whit 
the  crowd  does  not — the  sliadow  d 
an  angel's  wing  over  his  grey  bead; 
and  I  statid  reverentially  aloof,  with 
bated  breath  and  bended  knee. 
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CIIBRBO0BG — THE  BFECTACLB. 


Spxctacles  have  been  often  events 
in  the  world^s  history.  Pageants 
haye  been  the  expressions  of  civilisa- 
tion. Tliej  belong  not  to  simple  or 
primitive  stages,  Bat  ever,  as  he  has 
gathered  wedth  and  raised  power 
around  him,  has  man  delighted  to 
celebrate  his  acts  and  inaafi;nrate  his 
works  by  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
pagouit.  It  has  ever  seemed  fitting 
to  him  that  the  great  events  of  the 
great  monuments  of  his  age  should 
not  appear  noiselessly  and  unobtru- 
sively m  their  places,  but  be  an- 
nounce and  demonstrated  with  all 
acclaim ;  be  affirmed  in  the  presence 
of  multitudes  by  all  the  circumstance 
of  spectacle.  Sometimes  these  pa^^e- 
ants  have  only  illustrated  the  pnde 
of  kings  or  nations,  and  such  nave 
passed  away  from  the  memories  and 
annals  of  mankind.  Again,  the^  have 
inaugurated  epochs  in  the  existence 
of  a  people,  or  Uie  completion  of  great 
worics,  M  then  have  lived  as  eventa 
Xor  has  the  love  of  pageant  and  spec- 
tacle yet  died  out— our  utilitarian 
age  adopts  them  in  hct,  though  it 
repudiates  them  in  profession.  They 
may  have  changea  their  outward 
form,  lost  much  of  their  show,  grown 
simpler  in  their  character,  yet  still 
are  they  deemed  necessary  proclama- 
tions of  every  occurrence,  preat  or 
small,  the  laving  of  a  stone,  the  open- 
ing of  a  college,  the  accession  of  an 
heur  to  his  estate,  the  exhibitions  of 
art,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the 
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award  of  honours,  the  celebration  of 
victories,  the  thank^ving  for  bless- 
ings, the  anniversaries  of  the  mat 
men  and  the  mat  events  which  have 
moved  the  destinies  of  a  people. 
Even  the  sober  men  of  Mancmester, 
who  disdain  pomp,  and  scowl  at 
display,  delight  in  demonstrating 
their  own  doings  by  processions  and 
banquets.  If  there  oe  an  occasion 
when  the  spectacle  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  event,  it  is  the  triumph  by 
which  man  proclaims  that,  in  the 
perfection  of  a  work  which  shall 
astonish  and  benefit  coming  genera- 
tions, he  has  conquered  the  obstacles 
of  Nature  and  challenged  Time.  It  is 
then,  if  ever,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
the  accessories  of  fdtes  and  ceremo- 
nies to  inaugurate  a  success  achieved 
by  the  strength  of  his  will  and  the 
energy  of  his  labour.  Such  a  triumph 
did  the  fdtes  at  Cherbourg  proclaim , 
"  Quatre-vingts  ans  de  travaux  et 
plus  de  deux  cents  millions  de  d6- 
penses,  voil4    le    Cherbourg  de  nos 


The  sea  had  been  arrested—huge 
basins  of  refuge  hewn  out  of  the 
rock— a  harbour  made — ^a  fortress 
constructed — the  plan  of  one  genera- 
tion had  been  carried  on  to  the  next — 
djrnaatles  had  changed — yet  republics, 
and  empires,  and  kings,  still  accepted 
and  adopted  it;  difierent  celebra- 
tions had  marked  its  progress ;  and 
now  that  the  design  of  centuries  had 
been  fulfilled,  the  works  of  years  com- 
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pleted,  it  was  decreed  that  the  result 
ghoold  be  crowned  b^  a  spectacle, 
mnd,  oational,  and  imperial.  The 
fStes  may,  as  seers  prophesy,  have, 
other  significance  than  this;  yet  the 
occasion  was  surely  reason  enough, 
and  the  spectacle  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion. 

With  certain  peoples,  pa^ntry  is 
a  nature.  The  combinatiODS,  the 
expressions,  the  elements  whidi  in- 
sure a  great  effect,  are  to  them  native 
suggestions.  The  Greek  was  the 
great  master  of  the  art  Grand,  sub- 
lime, and  elegant,  his  mind  caught 
and  reflected  the  unity  of  colours, 
numbers  and  proportions,  of  magnifi- 
cence and  simplicity.  The  Roman 
was  more  barbarous  in  his  shows. 
Medieval  exhibitions,  thoush  stately 
and  costly,  were  somewhat  heavy  and 
laboured.    With  the  French  lives  the 

fenius  of  modem  pageantry.  More 
ramatic  than  grand,  mofe  brilliant 
than  sublime,  it  still  inspires  a  hap- 
piness of  effect  and  harmony  of  ar- 
rangement, pictorially  and  artistically 
perfect.  It  speaks,  perhaps,  more  to 
the  passions  and  the  senses  than  to 
the  heart  or  imagination;  but  it  does 
speak.  It  creates  the  outer  life  of 
the  French.  They  rejoice  in  it,  they 
glory  ifi  it,  they  understand  it,  they 
are  ever  acting  it,  and  they  excel 
in  it. 

At  Cherbourg  the  scene  favoured 
them :  it  gave  them  new  and  strik- 
ing dements  to  work  with.  The 
old  blazonry  of  cloth  -  of  -  gold  had 
grown  obsolete.  The  old  church  pro- 
cessions, with  their  tapers,  and  vest- 
ments, and  chanting,  had  ceased  to 
attract ;  the  movements  of  masses  of 
troops  had  been  repeated  until  every 
citizen  knew  the  programmes  by 
heart  But  with  the  sea  for  an  arena, 
surrounded  by  a  glorious  amphi- 
th^tre  of  hills,  and  oarriered  by  the 
grand  lines  of  the  "Digue"— with 
ships  and  forts  as  properties  —  with 
cannonadings  and  illuminations  for 
effects  — with  all  the  accessories  of 
flags,  and  barges,  and  sailors— with 
two  sovereigns  as  the  persoruB^tL 
spectacle  was  enacted  which  will 
make  Cherbourg  a  name  as  well  as  a 
locality. 

Curiously  has  the  destiny  of  events 
drawn  this  place  from  its  obscurity. 
When  history  first  fairly  recognises 


it,  it  is  a  little  fishing-town.  A  few 
boats  lie  in  the  bay,  a  Norman  castle 
rises  in  the  background,  rocks  lod 
sandbanks  outlie  its  shores,  the  winds 
from  the  west  rage  against  it,  the  9» 
from  the  north  beats  and  sorgcB  in 
its  roadstead.  So  it  remains  on  and 
on  for  centuries,  sheltering  fishermeo, 
and  sharing  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times;  now  under  English  rale,  now 
under  French,  and  benefiting  little 
by  eith^.  The  disasters  of  r^ilty 
connect  themselves  with  it.  There 
the  Empress  Maud  sought  a  rtfoge 
from  pursuit  and  shipwreck,  m 
raised  a  chapel  in  tnanksgiviDg; 
there  Charles  JL  trod  his  hut  foot- 
step on  the  soil  of  France.  At  last  it 
becomes  of  import  France  aspires 
to  be  a  naval  power,  and  aims  at 
having  a  port  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
Channel;  henceforth  Cherbourg  is  & 
place  to  be  scanned  and  surveyed,  sod 
reported  on  by' kings  and  stateBniea 
and  engineers.  Yauban  plans  its 
defence,  councils  hold  consultations 
on  its  advantages.  The  little  fiah- 
ing-town  of  Normandy  enters  into 
the  politics  of  a  nation.  Natare 
gives  their  value  to  many  spots. 
A  fine  harbour,  a  great  river,  may 
make  an  unknown  village  or  a 
barren  waste  the  jewel  in  a  crown. 
This  offered  only  position.  Its 
capabilities  were  to  be  wrou^t 
and  wrested  from  nature.  It  was 
to  France  what  Cronstadt  was  to 
Russia,*  a  point  where  the  means 
of  defence  or  attack  might  be  con- 
structed—  where  a  navy  might  be 
formed  andj  protected — or  wtence  it 
might  issue  to  take  the  command  of 
the  sea.  It  was,  however,  designed 
rather  as,  a  refuge  than  a  point 
d'appuL  Like  Cronstadt  too,  it 
was  to  be  made.  The  sea  was  to 
be  fenced  out  that  ships  might  ride 
in  the  roadstead ;  basins  were  to  be 
cut  from  the  solid  rock ;  forts  were 
to^be  raised  at  all  points.  All  was 
to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  mao; 
nature  had  done  little.  The  idea 
of  this  creation  belongs  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Louis  XIV.  Was  the  first  pro- 
jector. For  a  long  time  it  was  only 
an  idea;  rival  projects  delayed  its 
fulfilment  At  length  there  is  a 
b^inning.  Commerce  is  the  first 
consideration.  The  port  for  the 
merchant    ships    is    formed— quays 
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baOt;  tlicn  tbe  neonsity  of  deface 
SDggests  itaelf,  and  two   forts   arise 
on  either  side  of  the  roadstead.    In 
1784  the  first  oooe  of  the  breakwater 
is  sank,  and  the  IbQDdations  of  this 
Btapeodons  work  were  laid.  Two  years 
lateTi  and  Cherboarg  witnesses   the 
iint  of  the  royal  visits  which  haye 
sinoe  inangnrated  the  diflerent  stages 
of  constraetion.    Lonis  XVI.  enters 
in  state;  sees  what  has  been  done, 
and  what   there  is  yet  to  do;   re- 
cognises the  grandeur  and  the  neoes- 
dl^  of  tiie  great  design,  and  resolves 
OD  its  completion.    Henceforward  the 
idea  becomes  a  national  work.    But  it 
remained  for  a  man  of  stronger  will 
and  more  determined  action  to  give 
to  it  Ike  grand  impalse  of  devdop* 
ment     ^poieon    comes   with   his 
men  of  war  and  his  men  of  council ; 
casts  over  the  place  the  glance  which 
86^  everyliirng  at  once;  and  then 
was  fbrmed  the  thought,  then  uttered 
the  words  which  are  the  inscription 
to  his  statue,  and  will  be  henceforth 
the  motto   of  Oherbour?  —  ''J'avais 
r^lu  de  renonveler  k  Oherbourg  le^ 
mervdnes    de    FEgypte.*'     "JVais 
6lev6  dej&  dans  la  mer  ma  pyramide ; 
f  anrais  eu  aussi  mon  lac  Mcsris." 
'  The  destiny  of  Gheibonrg,  as  the 
great    port    of    France,    was    now 
decided.     Tbe  ^pyramide   dans    la 
mer"  progresses,  and   in   1813   the 
fint  opening   of  "mon  lac  Ifceris*' 
is   inaugurated    by    Marie    Louise. 
Amid  we  shouts  of  multitudes,  the 
salvos  of  artUlerv,  the  laving  of  in- 
seription  stone,  the  benediction  and 
the  prayers   of  priests,  the  water 
rashes  in  to  the  avrnt-port,  and  the 
first  dock  is  formed.    The  old  dynasty 
has  returned  when  the  inner  dock, 
ihd  Bassin  de  Hot,  is  opened  with 
tbe  same  ceremonies  and  the   same 
nHoicings  in  presence  of  the  Dauphin, 
JU$  de  Fr^Mce,  in  1829.  Louis  Philippe 
is  on  the  throne  when  the  project  was 
submitted  which  has  led  to  the  oom- 
pletiOD  of  the  Digue  in  its  present 
form.    Each   successive  government 
was   thus  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress.     In   1858  the  last  of   the 
"^  merveifies*'  is    finished,    and    the 
*^arri^Te  baasin,**  the  crowning  efibrt 
of  the  mat  work,  decreed  by  Na- 
ndeon  I,  is  to  be  inaugurated  by 
Napcdeon  OL    Such  is  the  ocearion 
of  the  lltee  of  Oherbonrg.    The  pro> 


sence  of  an  allied  sovereign,  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  grace 
tiie  spectacle.  The  scene  opens  with 
her  arrival  and  reception.  It  is  the 
4th  of  August  The  sunshine,  which 
follows  ever  her  coming  and  goinr, 
was  constant  that  day.  The  sea  is 
oalm  and  smooth  ~  the  lights  are 
waning  —  the  English  squadron  is 
Iving  off  the  French  shore  —  the 
slopes,  the  ridges,  and  the  deep 
valleys  between  are  men  and 
brient  with  woods  ana  cornfields 
— the  masts  of  the  French  ships  are 
jnst  visible  in  the  distance — and  now 
the  royal  vacht  is  seen  steaming  on- 
wards; the  squadron  is  formed  in 
two  lines;  passing  between  them  she 
takes  the  1^,  and  thus,  followed  by 
her  ships,  the  Sovereign  of  England 
enters  the  road  of  Cherbourg.  As 
soon  as  the  royal  standard  is  seen, 
the  French  ships,  their  hulls  almost 
hidden  behind  the  breakwater,  their 
masts  covered  ^th  flags,  open  their 
salute  with  the  '^  fir  circulatre"  each 
Ship  commencing  with  the  firat  gun 
on  either  deck,  the  others  foUowmff 
in  quick  and  regular  succession  unm 
three  rounds  had  been  fired;  thus 
giving  to  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon  a  ff^phony,  in  the  distance, 
ahnost  musical;  while  salvos  firom 
the  batteries  on  shore  boomed  in 
4ike  a  deep  and  crashing  chorus. 
The  effect  was  very  perfect  —  flash 
shot  after  flash  with  oontinuons 
lightning — boom  Yellowed  boom,  and 
the  smoke  from  each  discharge  curled 
in  its  own  white  column,  twining  in 
little  eddies  about  the  flags  and  masts. 
Now  the  western  entrance  is  reached, 
the  fort  of  Qnerqueville  looms  before 
us,  the  Digue  stretches  its  length  in 
a  long  dark  line;  a  little  onwards 
and  we  see  it  in  all  its  extent  and 
vastness,  with  its  round  towers  and 
batteries,  and  high  massive  breast- 
work,^ recalling  to  us  our  boyish  ima- 
gination of  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Babyk>n.  Inside  lie  the  battle-ships 
of  France  in  an  oblique  line;  and 
along  the  shore,  hiding  its  outline, 
are  anchored  fleets  of  yachts  and 
small  steamers  all  gay  with  flag  and 
pennon,  their  masts  grouped  like  a 
ibrest,  with  the  light  shming  through, 
and  a  church,  or  fort,  or  street  show- 
ing at  intervals  their  light  floating 
fmas  oontnurtJng  prettfly  with  the 
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dark  halls  of  the  men-of-war ;  boats 
shoot  to  and  fro,  giving  a  movement 
to  the  picture.  Bdiind  rise  the  hills, 
stretchmg  in  broken  ridge  and  swelU 
slope  aronnd  the  wboar.  The 
^  its  are  falling  on  them  with  pnr- 
ie  tints,  and  are  throwing  a  darken- 
[ng  shade  on  the  waters.  Snch  was 
the  scene,  when  amid  loud  hozzas 
and  cannonading,  the  yacht  and  onr 
squadron  took  up  their  position  beside 
the  French,  their  flags  waving  to- 
gether, each  nation  b^ing  in  com- 
pliment that  of  the  other,  and  the 
music  of  their  bands  mingling.  It 
was  the  opening  of  the  spectacle. 
AH  now  was  still,  until  the  night  had 
fallen,  and  the  dark  shadows  were 
Ijing  over  fort,  and  ship,  and  hlD, 
and  then  suddenly  hundrais-  of  bear 
cons  flashed  up  alon^  the  line  of  the 
Digue,  flaring  up  in  strong,  fierce 
fires  towards  the  sky,  and  castmg  on 
the  waters  long  lines  of  red  light, 
which,  softened  and  curved  by  the 
fiow,  waved  with  all  the  brightness 
of  lava  streama  At  the  same  moment 
the  town  burst  into  illumination,  the 
squares  were  all  alight  with  arches, 
and  other  starry  shapes  and  gleams 
here  and  there  shone  firom  the  rows 
of  lamps  along  the  streets.  The  little 
world  of  yachts  seemed  to  fiutter  and 
wave  in  the  refiected  lights,  whilst 
the  large  ships  loomed  dark  and 
spectral,  and  the  batteries,  where 
they  appeared  at  all,  seemed  strug- 
ffling  through  a  haze  of  sulphur  flame ; 
here  and  there  the  waves  sparkled 
brightly,  or  were  crossed  with  pale, 
silvery  streams ;  here  they  lay  in 
deep  shadow.  There  is  movement 
among  the  vessels  near  the  shore; 
cheers  ring  out  loudly.  The  shout 
of  rEmpereuT/  is  carried  onwards. 
Soon  is  seen  the  white  barge  gliding 
through  the  lines  to  the  Royal  yach^ 
and  instantly  the  British  ships  ap- 
peared enveloped  in  light;  from 
every  port  streamed  gleams  which 
seemed  to  go  down  into  the  waves, 
playing  and  dancing  with  them  as 
they  descended ;  and  from  the  yard- 
arms  and  the  rigging,  blue-fights 
showed  the  figures  of  the  men  on 
the  yards,  and  the  outtines  of  the 
ship  with  mystic  indistinctness.  As 
the  barge  sped  on,  she  was  greeted 
with  lusty  huzzas,  which  fell  on  the 
stUbesB  of  night  with  grander  effect 


even  than  the  boom  of  the  guns,  lod 
they  were  siven   out  heartily  aod 
earnestly  in  honour  of  the  Imperiil 
welcome  to   our   Sovereign.     Eyes 
were  strained  to  catch  a  gfiapee  of 
the  meting  on  board,  but  nothing 
oould  be  seen  save  flitting  fonns  aod 
waving  lights.    Once  more  thecheen 
are  heard  as  the  Emperor  Is  seen  re> 
turning   from  his  visit,  and  as  he 
leaves    the  side,  the   Royal  yacht 
bursts   into  a  conflagration  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  flame,  which  seemed 
to  spread  along  her  decks  and  leap 
up  around  her  masts,  the  fires  blend- 
ing and  melting,  like  rainbow  hoes, 
into  a  beautiful  mase  of  li£;ht,  which 
fioated  about  the  ship,  and  reflected 
on  the  water  the  tricolors  of  France. 
So  soft,  so  beautiful,  were  these  fires, 
that  they  looked  like  the  ^irits  of 
fiame  divested  of  all  anger  and  fiero^ 
ness.    The  effect^  aided  by  the  scene, 
was  perf^t ;  and  those  who  saw  it 
will  scarcely  forget  the  beauty  and 
tastefnlness   of  Uiat   night^pectacte, 
though  the  exhibitions  of  the  next 
surpassed  it  so  much  in  splendour. 

Thus  ended  the  first  meeting  of 
royalties. 

Thursday,  in  all  the  iNrogrammes  of 
the  f&tes,  was  apjwopriated  to  the 
honours  and  courteries  to  be  paid  is 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britoia  The 
royal  guest,  who  had  come  to  witneBs 
a  national  celebration  in  all  the  grace 
and  amity  of  alliaqce,  was  to  be  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  all  the  pomp  which 
attend  the  meeting  of  monarchs^-waa 
to  be  greeted  with  all  the  aodaim 
and  en&usiasm  of  a  people.  It  was 
to  be  the  fdte  of  the  daT. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the 
J,  the  expression  of  the  wdoome 

_.  worthy  and  grand.  History 
testifiesi  the  world's  oelief,  that  show 
and  pageant  are  the  fitting  aooee- 
sories  of  roval  greeting  and  that  the 
meetings  of  the  dignities  aod  powen 
of  the  earth  are  just  occasions  for 
display.  It  does  seem  rational,  too, 
that  there  should  then  be  more  of 
state,  more  of  acclamation,  mxae  of 
ceremony,  than  when  Tom  Brown 
and  Ja<d:  Smith  shake  hands.  Doubt- 
less, however,  in  the  ship  which  con- 
tained the  faithful  Commons,  many 
a  bosom  glowed  with  indignatkn  waA 
stem  contempt  for  the  pride  aod 
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pomp  of  kings;  and  many  a  one, 
despite  the  hubbnb  and  the  circam- 
stance  of  the  pageantry,  sat  down  to 
cftlcnlate  the  coe^  and  monrn  in  spirit 
O'er  the  waste.         ^ 

Few,  however,  saw  aught  save  pro- 
priety and  meetnesB  when,  amid  the 
thandering  of  cannon,  firing  salnte 
after  salnte,  and  the  waving  of  flags, 
and  the  cheers  of  mnltitades  throng- 
ing the  shores  and  the  ships,  Qaeen 
Victoria  landed  at  Cherbourg;  or 
aoght  that  was  not  natural  when 
the  groups  of  Norman  peasants  and 
holiday  citizens  crowded  around  to 
look  on  her  and  her  imperial  hosts, 
aod  greet  them  with  loud  vivas  sa 
they  passed  on  through  the  streets 
and  along  the  roads  to  the  Montague 
da  Boule.  The  grand  work's  were 
all  visited,  the  beautiful  view  from 
the  mountain  seen  —  and  again  the 
scene  is  on  the  water— again  the 
royal  progress  is  announced  bv  can- 
nonading and  shouting,  untu  the 
yacht  is  reached.  And  now  the 
white  barge  is  afloat^  and  under  the 
Telvet  canopy,  studded  with  gold 
bees,  and  surmounted  by  the  gold 
eagle,  sit  the  Emperor  and  Eugenie, 
accompanied  by  the  great  soldiers 
and  the  great  counsellors  of  the  Em- 
pire-^e  Due  de  Malakoff,  Baraguay 
D'Hilliers,  Marshal  Yaillant,  and  Ad- 
miral Hamelin.  The  imperial  ban- 
quet was  to  be  held  on  board  the 
"Bretagne,"  the  flag-ship,  and  they 
are  going  thither  to  reoeive  their 
royal  guests.  As  each  of  the  roval 
jpvties  passes  again,  the  tir  circuhtre, 
the  salvos,  the  manning  yards,  and 
thevtiMware  repeated.  And  yet  the 
spectacle  does  not  grow  tame  by  re- 
jwtition.  The  scenic  elements  are  so 
grand,  the  coups  d^ail  so  fine,  and  so 
varying  at  the  different  times  with 
the  different  H^ts,  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent pointa  The  magnificent  road- 
stead calm  and  bright — ^the  massive 
towers  and  forts  around  and  on  it, 
each  ship  in  itself  a  spectacle,  with  its 
flags,  and^  men  on  the  yards,  and 
its  own  colunm  of  fire  and  smoke 
—the  eager  excited  group  of  specta- 
tors—the wondrous  prettmess  of  the 
yadit  fleet— the  grand  roll  of  the 
cannon— the  floatmg  white  clouds  of 
SDc^e— the  ringing  loud-voiced  huz- 
zas—the  constant  movement— the  ex- 
citement, all   contributed  to   efifeots 


not  easily  exhansted.  l%erewas  one 
little  novelty  on  this  occasion  which 
attracted  the  wonder  of  the  French 
very  much.  When  the  vards  were 
manned,  some  sailors  in  the  Benown 
had  climbed  up  to  the  mast-heads, 
and  placed  themselves  on  the  trucks 
with  their  natural  hardihood ;  and  one 
feUow,  in  bravado,  threw  up  his 
arms  and  waved  a  Jack,  to  show  that 
he  was  standing  without  support  If 
fame  was  his  aim,  he  was  ^tified, 
for  he  shared  the  public  attention  with 
the  Emperor;  none  of  his  Gallic 
compeers  cared  to  imitate  him.  In 
fact,  the  French  fail  generally  in  this 
respect,  and  do  not  range  themselves 
on  the  yards  with  the  same  confi- 
dence and  skill  as  our  men ;  neither 
can  they  equal  them  in  the  lustiness, 
the  strong-lunged,  all-together  volume 
of  their  cheers.  Their  saluting  is  per- 
haps, more  effective ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
very  perfection  of  f^tive  cannon- 
ading. 

And  now  there  was  a  cessation  for  a 
while— a  lull  during  the  imperial 
banquet — ^and  then  it  was,  whilst  all 
were  in  expectation  of  some  new  spec- 
tacle, that  in  proposing  the  health 
of  our  Que^n,  Napoleon  III.  gave 
utterance  to  words,  which  will  pass 
throughout  EnropHB — will  be  canvass- 
ed and  discussed  in  cabinets  and  bu- 
reaus, and  raise  a  sensation  among 
politicians  and  journalists.  Then, 
with  the  first  soldiers  of  France  beside 
him,  surrounded  by  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  war,  in  sight  of  the  giffantio 
works  which  had  been  designed  and 
decreed  to  create  the  great  war-port  of 
France,  he  spoke  of  peace  as  the  aim 
of  the  Empire— of  peace  as  the  wish 
of  the  two  peoples  —  and,  seizing 
a  happy  illustration,  ended  thus : 
'*Aussi  ai-je  le  ferme  espoir  que  si 
Ton  voulait  r^veiller  les  rancunes  et 
les  passions  d'une  autre  ^poque,  eUes 
viendraient  4chouer  devant  le  bon 
sens  public,  comme  les  vagues  se  bri- 
sentaevant  la  Digue  qui  protege  en 
ce  moment,  centre  la  violence  de  la 
mer,  les  escadres  des  deux  empires." 

These  words  will  fall  with  astonish- 
ment on  those  who  cannot  reconcile 
peace  and  Cherbourg. 

The  banquet  over,  the  Ibte  of  the 
night  was  to  commence.  The  line  of 
fires  a^in  blazed  on  the  Digue — a 
signal  IS  given,  and  all  Uie  ships  are 
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lit  up ;  a  fewprelimiDory  rodketo  are 
tbrowD,  and  bloe-lights  barnt,  and 
the  centre  fort  laseen  in  flames;  the 
red  fire  breaks  tbrooffh  the  embra- 
soras,  throwing  a  lorid  glare  on  the 
tower,  and  sweeps  and  courses  along 
the  walls,  casting  up  jets  and  spark^ 
and  forked  tongues  to  the  sk j — giving 
all  the  grandeur  of  a  oonflagraUon 
without  its  fearfulness.  Save  for  the 
soft  colouring  of  the  /«u  d'artificef 
and  of  the  haze  left  behind,  it  might 
have  seemed  a  reality.  The  effect 
waa  now  beautiful  exceedingly.  The 
Digue,  with  its  large  fierce  &es,  and 
its  mass  of  fiame  in  the  centre,  and 
its  massiye  stonework,  showing  in 
the  red  ghire  between,  made  the 
outer  line;  within  were  the  shins, 
lying  obliquely,  each  presenting  its 
batteries  of  liffht  and  reflecting  from 
its  masts  and  rigging  little  stars  on 
the  sea.  Beyond  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  town ;  so  that  the  road- 
stead lay  environed  by  an  enceinte  de 
feu/  and,  as  the  difoent  flres  and 
lights  flashed  or  shot  across  it,  its 
waters  and  the  little  world  which 
floated  therein  now  appeared  in 
brightness,  now  in  dark  shadow ; 
one  part  sparkling  brilliants,  whilst 
another  disappeared  in  darkness,  or 
glimmered  in  misty  shade.  Meantime, 
the  feu  Wartifiu  goes  on  at  the  fort ; 
all  kinds  of  beautiful  shapes  blaze 
for  an  instant  and  thei^  die  out 
— ^now  a  cascade  jets  into  the  air, 
and  descends  in  a  shower  of  brilliant 
lights^  breaking  and  vanishing  in 
sprays  of  every  colour — ^now  a  bou- 
quet would  spread  open  and  unfold, 
and  then  burst  in  gems  of  gold-green 
topaz,  thick  and  bright  as  those  in 
the  trees  in  Aladdin's  garden.  This 
last  was  the  triumph  and  end  of  the 
display.  An  independent  fusillade 
of  rockets  and  Roman  candles  had 
been  going  on  all  the  while  from  the 
passenger  steamers ;  eccentric  rockets 
would  ascend  from  the  Lords  and  Com> 
mens  or  the  neighbouriog  vessels ;  in 
fact,  evei^  ship  which  hwl  a  firework 
of  any  kind  displayed  it,  illustrating 
the  Turk's  idea,  that  an  Englishman, 
in  a  general  conflagration,  would 
light  and  bring  out  ms  fiftrthing  can- 
dle, in  order  that  he  might  have 
something  to  do  with  it  One  of  the 
most  novel,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
striking  effects,  was  produced  by  a 


light  thrown  from' the  Diadem,  which 
could  be  concentrated  with  sudi 
power  on  any  object  as  to  bring  it 
out  in  perfect  relief.  Whilst  the  en- 
tertainment lasted,  it  wss  made  to  fall 
on  the  flag-ship,  and  showed  her  out 
clear  and  disUnct,  lying  in  a  circle 
of  light ;  and  as  our  Queen  returned, 
it  radiated  on  the  royaJ  yacht,  which 
seemed  for  the  time  bathed  in  the 
brightest  moonlight  The  time  for 
parting  came,  and  amid  la  mime 
bruit  the  Sovereigns  took  leave  for 
the  night  The  English  ships,  which 
had  remained  dark  and  still  hitherto, 
were  suddenly  illuminated  with  la 
lumiere  eleetrique  (as  the  French  caH 
'it),  and  the  men  dnstered  4xa  the 
yards,  their  white  dress  relieving  them 
from  the  darkness  of  tbe  masts 
and  rigging,  put  their  whole  atieogtb 
into  their  cheer,  as  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  passed  towards  the  shore. 
Of  all  the  sounds  which  broke  the 
stillness  that  night,  there  was  none 
so  thrilling  as  those  cheers,  none 
which  vibrated  with  such  eflect  on  ear 
and  feeling,  or  awoke  such  echoes 
around.  The  thundering  of  the  can- 
non is  imposing,  and  terrible  at  times, 
grand  always,  yet  it  has  not»  nor  can  it 
have,  the  mf^estic  power  of  sound 
which  belongs  to  the  human  voiee. 

It  is  an  impulse  to  Epglishmen  to 
cheer.  We  had  cheered  every  impe- 
rial barge  as  it  passed ;  another  ap- 
peared, and  a  shout  was  just  rinog 
to  our  lips,  when  it  was  seen  to  hold 
the  imperial  flunkies  in  their  green 
and  gold.  How  the  Jeameaes  would 
have  neen  astonished  by  such  a  sa- 
lute  I  ,  The  fires  bogan  now  to  flicker 
and  wave,  some  to  die  out ;  the  can- 
nonading and  shouting  were  over,  all 
was  dark  and  still ;  a^  so  ended  the 
second  day,  the/ete  de  la  mer. 

It  was  certainly  also  tk/ete  de  pou- 
dre,  as  a  Frenchman  said.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  villanous  saltpetre 
consumed  that  day.  A  French  jour- 
nalist, after  descanting  on  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
tacle, stops  to  count  the  cost,  and 
calculates  that  25,000  francs'  worth  of 
powder  had  been  expended  in  hon- 
our of  the  Queen  of  England.  What 
a  fact  for  some  of  the  faithful  Com- 
mons to  ruminate  on  I  The  spirit  of 
Manchester  must  have  dwelt  in  this 
man.    To  those  who  go  down  to  the 
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set  ia  ihipB,  and  live  in  the  great 
waters,  the  soectacle  was  fine  and 
striking  in  all  its  aoenes  and  acts, 
often  novel ;  to  the  citizens  of  Paris 
ud  London  it  most  have  had  a  pe- 
colisr  magnificenoe  in  the  oombina- 
tioD  of  so  many  new  elements^  a  pe- 
calitr   interest   from   its  many  new 


The  next  day,  Friday,  the  Qoeen 
of  England  left.  It  was  the  kst  of 
the  royal  ceremonies.  For  the  last 
time  the  Fcench  flag  was  hoisted  by 
oor  ships,  the  English  by  theirs. 
Standing  on  the  Digne,  we  see  the 
old  effects  of  the  firing  and  the  de- 
oorstions  nnder  a  new  sapect ;  the 
ships  are  onr  foregronnd,  the  French 
lioers  lying  in  an  obliqne  line  across 
the  '*  Bade,"  the  English  moving  slow- 
ly, and  forming  into  two  lines  as  be- 
fore. Once  more  the  three  thousand 
gQOs  echo ;  the  parting  had  taken 
place ;  the  royal  yacht  steams  on  and 
OD,  takes  the  lead  of  the  squadron, 
which  follows  in  noble  order  throngh 
the  passage  betwixt  Fort  Qaerqae- 
ville  and  the  Mnsoir,  showing  to  the 
practical  minds,  which  ooald  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  sight,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  these  batteries 
on  them.    The  Trinity  Brethren  steam 


horizon,  and  so  ends  the  ro^  visit 

What  ma^  be  the  political  import 
of  this  meetmg  t  whether  it  naay  con- 
firm alliances?  whether  the  inango- 
ration  of  a  power  which  might  be 
tamed  against  her  kingdom  was  a 
fitting  occssion  for  the  presence  of 
an  English  Sovereign?  whether  her 
ooDung  was  a  proof  of  noble  coofi- 
deooe  io  the  Strang  of  her  country 
and  in  the  good  faith  of  her  ally  ?  are 

iloestioDs  we  shall  not  debate  now. 
^e  are  treating  of  Cherbourg  as  a 
spectacle,  not  as  a  power  aggressive 
or  defensive. 

As  a  fiftte  it  was  very  complete,  in 
its  externals  at  least,  for  we  know 
nought  of  the  feelings  it  inspired. 
The  grace  of  the  visit  was  recipocat- 
ed  by  magnificenoe  of  hoepitalitv  and 
oonrtesy  of  reception,  and  all  the 
ptgeaotry  wss  tasteful  and  happy* 
There  was  no  omission,  no  £ulure ; 
aod  the  good  feeling  and  festive  spirit 
of  the  people  gave  a  lifefolness  and 
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movemept  to  the  prognomes  of  eU- 
qnette.  It  was  a  thing  to  have  seen, 
a  thing  to  remember, 

In  many  respects  it  may  be  well 
that  the  English  should  have  parti- 
cipated BO  largelv  in  these  f&tes.  Mi- 
litary and  naval  men  will  not  have 
learnt  much  that  they  knew  not 
before ;  but  the^  will  have  seen  much 
to  strengthen  their  judnnents,  mndi 
to  suggest  opinions.  To  a  certain 
august  body,  Cherboui^  must  have 
given  many  lessons.  It  must  have 
ffiven  them  eyes  to  see.  and  ears  to 
hear,  what  defence  means ;  must  have 
told  them  how  defence  is  attainedt  • 
and  taught  them  that  the  confidence 
inspired  by  strong  defence  is  well 
bought  by  expenditure.  The;^  will 
have  seen  that  peace  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  preparation,  and  have 
heard  that  the  power  can  best 
maintain  peace  which  is  the  most 
stroi^,  and  most  confident  in  itself. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  next 
they  discuss  the  Ways  and  Means, 
the  impregnability  and  capabilities 
of  Cherbourg  may  arise  before  them, 
not  as  a  menace  of  aggression,  but  as 
a  lesson  and  a  warniog  of  defence. 

Henceforth  the  f&te  was  entirely  na- 
tional— ^it  was  French  for  the  FrencL 
A  promenade  en  rode  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  day.  The  Emperor 
aod  Empress  were  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent ships  and  the  Digue.  It  was 
onr  chance  to  be  on  the  breakwater 
when  the  imperial  cortege  arrived 
and  landed ;  Napoleon  stern,  resolute, 
and  commanding — ^Eugenie  beautiful 
and  elegant,  sweeping  along  with  the 
grace  of  her  Spanish  blood,  her  dra* 
pery  floating  on  her  gracefully  as  the 
plumage  on  a  swan — ^the  grim  stal- 
wart soldiers,  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  les  dames' d*hanneur.  There  was 
present  the  state,  and  also  the  gloom 
of  power. 

ill  the  programme,  also,  there  were 
announced  f&tes  for  the  people,  for  the 
town  of  Cherbourg.  We  have  ignored 
it  as  yet,  ignored  its  doings  and  its 
revelries.  Yet  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  festivities,  a  pleasant  and  pretty 
place  wiihal,  with  its  festive  garb 
and  its  merry  holiday  crowd;  and 
pleasant  it  was  to  turn  from  the  grand 
effects  and  coups-d'cBil  to  the  peasant 
groups,  the  gay  streets,  and  the  vary- 
ing picturesque  costumes.    The  town 
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wag  well  adapted  fi>r  a  fftte.  On  the 
quay  facing  the  sea  is  a  sqoare  with 
an  esplanade,  and  beyond  it  to  the 
west  ues  the  Port  Militaire,  with  its 
wdle,  arsenals,  and  fortifications.  On 
this  quay  stands  the  great  statue. 
To  the  ng[ht  of  it  is  a  group  of  old 
houses,  amid  which  stanos  the  cathe- 
dral church.  At  right  angles  is  the 
Port  du  Commerce,  broad  and  hand- 
some, connected  by  a  lock  with  the 
inner  mercantile  harbour,  or  Bassin  de 
Flot;  and  parallel  with  this  is  the 
Canal  de  Retenue.  Alon^  it  runs  a 
broad  promenade,  lined  with  a  street 
of  shops  and  cafto.  Around,  and  be- 
tween It  and  the  basins,  are  rows  and 
avenues  ;of  trees,  which  seem  to  give 
it  relationship  with  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Di- 
vette.  Beyond  and  above  rises,  scarp- 
ed and  rugged,  the  Montague  de  Boole.' 
From  the  sqoare  and  from  the  line  of 
the  doclffl  leEtd  the  chief  streets,  which, 
at  their  different  meetings,  form  either 
a  little  square  or  ''place."  The 
roads  firom  the  town  are  broad,  have 
avenues  of  tall  trees,  and  little  de- 
tached gronp3  of  houses  for  a  mile  or 
two  beyond,  and  run  through  pretty 
valleys,  or  a  verdant  wooded  cham- 
paign. In  this  arena  provincial  taste 
bad  done  its  utmost  At  all  the  comers 
and  in  the  sqoares,  by  the  fountains 
and  along  the  quays  were  flags,  and 
pennons,  and  banderoles,  gronped  like 
trophies,  and  bound  in  the  centre  by 
shields,  bearing  the  letters  N.  and  E. 
On'  the  side  of  tb^  streets  were  poles 
also,  with  shields  and  banners,  and 
from  every  window  hong  a  flag. 
Amid  this  triumphal  scene  movra 
thousands  from  all  piurts  of  France, 
in  little  currents,  passing  onwards 
with  holiday  gait,  or  grouping  round 
a  band  or  juggler,  or  rushing  in  droves, 
where  the  cannon  announced  some 
imperial  movement.  Conspicuous 
among  all  were  les  dames  de  Nor- 
mandie,  in  their  cloth  jackets  and 
gowns,  which  hung  graoemlly  enough 
Trom  them,  though  innocent  of  crino- 
line,— ^that  they  seemed  to  have  ap- 
plied au  revers  and  appropriated  to 
the  head-dress.  Oh,  those  head- 
dresses! they  were  quite  a  study. 
We  traced  them  in  all  their  varia- 
tions, and  strove  to  fancy  whetiier 
these  variations  depended  on  charac- 
ter, station,  or  locality.    We  took  the 


head  of  an  old  lady  aH  oar  stsndud, 
for  she  wore  her  gear  defiantly, « 
though  she  challen^  critieiam,  uxl 
was  determined  to  show  the  world 
what  a  Norman  cap  was,  and  ehodd 
be.  This  was  a  sort  of  puddmg-bsg, 
well  crimped  and  starched,  with  long 
lappeb  sticking  out  behind,  or  pe^ 
haps  more  like  a  bishop^s  mitre,  nuide 
of  muslin,  and  adorned  with  wiogs, 
than  anyUiine  else.  Diverging  from 
this  were  ouers,  much  higbor  tod 
foller,  and  drawn  in  across  the  fore- 
head with  bands  of  ribbon ;— their 
wings,  too,  were  larger  and  finer,  aod 
turned  up  at  the  ends  like  horn 
The  damsels  who  wore,  or  rather  bore 
these,  had  a  conscious  look  of  fioery, 
which  showed  that  these  were  the 
mode,  and  that  it  was  a  very  superior 
thing  to  have  large  wings.  Others, 
again,  had  degenerated  down  ahnoit 
to  the  cap  of  the  grisette,  but  these 
must  have  been  low  people  from  other 
provinces,  or  from  Paris ;  no  right- 
minded  Korman  girl  would  have  con- 
descended to  such  a  thing.  Then, 
again,  there  were  all  kinds  of  com- 

Eromises  betwixt  the  two— sil, 
owever,  pretty,  fresh,  and  light; 
they  set  off  the  browned  comely  noes 
and  the  blue  eyes  beneath.  These 
caps  are  much  given  to  go  in  twos 
and  threes,  to  l^  nodding  into  shop 
windows,  and  be  bobbing  out  of  v(a- 
turee,  and  have  a  great  affinity  for 
cheap-Johns  and  K>undabouts.  They, 
too,  alone  have  reverence  for  legends  of 
martyrs  and  saints — they  alone  haTe 
any  faith  in  sacred  medals.  The  ro^ 
who  exhibits  a  great  picture  of  a  Saint 
Jean  Andr^,  and  a  representation  of 
airhis  acts— how  he  prayed,  how  he  be- 
stowed alms,  how  he  performed  mi^ 
acles— has  them  for  his  sole  audience, 
for  the  sole  purchasers  of  his  tracts 
and  medals.  We  find  them  by  oar 
side,  in  great  numbers,  mixed  up  with 
soldiers,  and  matelots,  and  blouses, 
as  we  stop  to  look  at  a  iug^ler.  The 
fellow  depends  mpre  on  his  impudence 
than  skill ;  he  has  a  great  horn  pro- 
trndiog  from  his  forehead,  and  the 
feat  he  is  now  performing  is  to  throw 
rings  of  different  sizes  into  the  air 
and  catch  them  on  it.  The  horn  is 
ringed  now  to  the  very  tip,  there  is 
just  room  for  one  little  one  more.  He 
takes  that  in  his  hand,  throws  it  up, 
tries  to  catch  it ;  fiul8--Bighs  deeply, 
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8aer69  and  grimaoet.  Again  be  tries, 
afliaiD  fails^tRicr^  shakes  his  head ; 
Barleigfa-like,  strokes  his  chio  and 
sboats  out,  **Ah  toild—hB  will  never 
go  on  <  till  the  plate  is  foil.'  "  Im- 
mediately a  shower  of  sons  fiUl  on 
the  plate,  and  the  ring  ^oes  on 
with  a  sharp  click.  There  is  mat 
sensation  among  the  caps  and  the 
blouses.  We  are  in  expectation  of 
another  trick.  The  rogae  takes  np 
the  sons,  piles  Hiem  in  little  luaps 
on  two  sticks;  poises  them  as  though 
abont  to  do  some  balancing  feat; 
then  strikes  them  off  dexteronslj 
into  either  hand,  and  deposits  them 
in  either  breeches -pocket;  gathers 
op  his  properties,  and  walra  off. 
There  is  a  ^eat  shaking  of  the  caps 
at  this  —  great  sacr6ing  from  the 
matelots  and  moustaches,  silent  in- 
dignation from  the  blouses.  On  we 
sweep  to  another  comer,  where  a 
boffoon  has  taken*  his  stand,  a  mot- 
ley cap  on  his  head,  in  his  hand  an 
improTised  violin,  made  of  a  large 
stick  and  a  bladder,  with  a  string 
drawn  over  it  like  a  bow ;  on  this 
he  accompanies  himself  as  he  shonts 
ont  the  verses  of  a  song  with  a  lond 
telling  choms.  As  there  is  a  great 
flutter  and  sheering  off  of  the  cape, 
the  Bong  we  suppose  is  not  highly 
moral.  The  blouses,  however,  ap- 
plaud warmlv.  On  we  go  with  the 
crowd,  on  through  the  gay  streets 
with  their  shops,  on^  by  the  quays, 
and  out  into  the  roads  under  the 
trees,  where  caf6s  and  restaurants 
have  started  up  for  the  occasion,  and 
little  groups  are  enjoying  their  caf6 
or  beer ;  for  the  Normans  at  least 
have  a  particular  delight  in  beer,  and 
quaff  it  from  large  tumblers  with 
great  gusto  ;  and  waggons,  drawn  by 
the  great  dub-tailed  Norman  horses, 
are  halting  for  a  gossip  or  a  bait.  On 
we  go  until  we  come  to  the  new 
station  of  the  railway  just  opened, 
and  there  we  light  on  a  curious, 
pretty  scene.  The  waste  space  is 
filled  with  tents,  striped  with  differ- 
ent colours,  and  hung  with  flags; 
all  sround  and  between  them  are 
rows  of  young  fir-trees.  The  little 
encampment  is  enclosed  by  a  beauti- 
fally  wooded  ridge  and  die  rugged 
beights  of  the  Boule,  and  at  one  end 
it  opens  into  the  soft,  sunny  valley  of 
thel)ivetfte-4ti8the  Campde  Gare, 


formed  bv  the  directors  of  the  rail- 
way fbr  the  accommodation  of  thdr 
passengers.  Picturesque  it  looked, 
with  its  seats  gleaming  through  the 
trees,  and  all  the  groura  which 
moved  about  amid  them.  The  occu- 
pants, however,  found  their  cam- 
paigning fhll  of  vicissitudes,  we  be- 
lieve, uid  their  adventures  and  dis- 
tresses furnished  Charivari  with 
many  a  subject  The  Parisian  is  not 
one  who  can  find  in  the  picturesque 
a  compensation  for  comfort  Back 
we  go  into  the  town  with  the  crowJ 
—and  it  was  certainly  the  most  or- 
derly road-wise  crowd  we  were  ever 
in.  Never  once  had  we  our  toes 
trodden  on  or  our  ribs  elbowed,  and 
we  saw  everything  without  having  a 
&t  woman  on  our  back,  or  a  strong 
heavy-booted  bumpkin  in  our  front 
To  see  was  the  easiest  thing  in  Cher- 
bourg. To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep, 
was  the  grand  difficulty.  Even  a 
Frenchman  cannot  live  on  specta- 
cle, so  the  struggle  for  viands  and  a 
bed  went  on  daily  and  hourly.  Each 
hotel  was  in  a  constant  state  of  siege 
— every  restaurant  was  a  battle-field. 
The  biesieginff  forces  beset  the  en- 
trances and  tne  doors  of  the  salons. 
In  vain  might  the  host  protest  and 
gesticulate,  until  he  app€»red  about 
to  disjoint  himself,  ana  one  expected 
every  moment  to  see  an  arm  fiyoff, 
as  in  the  old  puppet-shows,  then  a 
leg,  then  a  head,  until  nothing  but 
the  trunk  remained.  Still  there  was 
a  never-ceasing  clamour  for  a  cham- 
ber and  a  dinner.  Some  insinuated 
themselves  into  passages,  and  depo- 
sited their  carpet-bags  there,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  establisning  a  location ; 
others  stood  at  the  doors  of  the  table- 
d'hote  inhaling  the  steam  of  the  viands, 
and  struggling  to  get  a  position.  A 
Yankee  would  have  been  at  home 
here.  Napkins  were  clutched  at,  forks 
thrust  into  dishes,  chairs  appropriat- 
ed. Getting  a  place  or  a  plate  was 
like  storming  a  breach.  The  air  re- 
verberated with  the  word  "garcon;" 
it  seemed  the  great  effort  of  the 
human  voice.  The  thing,  gar9on, 
flitted  and  dashed  about  with  a  sort 
of  galvanised  impulse,  making  a  start 
and  a  plunge  at  every  call  At  one 
establishment  there  was  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  name-  of  Alexandre,  who 
most  have  been  supposed  to  possess 
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ubiquity,  from  tiiewaj  in  which  he 
was  BTOuted  for  and  woated  at ;  his 
Dame  was  cried  io  every  inflectioD  of 
v<Ace,  untU  at  last,  from  the  despair- 
ing tones  in  which  it  was  uttered,  it 
was  evident  that  Alexandre  had  ab- 
sconded, perhi^  to  assert  the  unity 
of  time  and  place  by  a  self-incarcera- 
tion in  the  coal-hole.  The  caps  in 
this  respect  had  the  best  of  it,  for 
thev  sat  in  groups  behind  the  booths, 
witn  an  earthen  dish  in  their  laps, 
supping  therefrom  with  a  wooden 
spoon  something  that  smelt  villan- 
oualy  of  garlic  and  herba  There  was 
even  here,  however,  a  state  of  war- 
fiure,  for  we  saw  an  old  lady  diligently 
slobbering  with  one  spoon  whikt  she 
warded  cm  the  attempts  of  predatory 
urchins  with  the  other.  Night  brings 
out  more  phases  of  holiday  life.  The 
squares  all  glitter  with  the  illumina- 
tions—glass and  brilliant  ciphers 
and  mottoes  blaze  out  in  coloured 
light,  and  fireworks  go  ofif  at  inter- 
vals. The  streets,  too,  are  all  alight, 
and  thronged  more  than  ever,  for 
all  the  sight-seers  are  congregated 
there  now.  And  there  is  more  also 
of  the  military  element  —  mustached 
officers,  grim  and  martial,  stalk  about 
with  clanging  sabres,  cigars  in  Uieir 
mouths,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  The  bazaars  of  the  peripa- 
tetic merchants  are  all  alive ;  peasant 
mothers  are  buyiuff  presents  for  the 
little  ones,  and  lmn^  tempted  with 
pictures  and  candlesticks ;  the  young 
ones  invest  laigely  in  pocket  looking- 
glasses,  which  they  secrete  as  soon 
as  bought  One  old  fellow  has  estab- 
lished a  lottery,  and,  from  his  low 
chuckle  and  sly  grin,  is  evidently 
driving  a  thriviog  trade;  and  weU 
he  may ;  for  though  he  shuffles  out 
the  cards  and  draws  the  tickets  from 
a  bag,  we  have  never  yet  seen  one 
prize  distributed,  and  we  have  staked 
manv  sous  ourselves.  A  lottery  all 
blanks  must  be  a  rather  good  specu^ 
lation.  The  caf^s  have  turned  them- 
selves out  of  doors.  Those  on  the 
quay  of  the  Bassin  du  Commerce 
ure  the  favourite  resort  There  we 
sit,  looking  out  on  the  crowd,  and 
on  the  water,  and  the  ships;  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  are  just 
seen  dimly  in  the  distance ;  the  lights 
sparkle,  street -bands  are  ph&ying, 
ml  the  hum  of  voices,  the  laughs  bm 


the  shosts  mmgle  pleasaatfy ;  and  m 
repose  on  this  spectacle  of  tJra  fete  of 
the  people,  after  the  bruit  of  the  great 
representations,  with  a  greater  feet 
iog  of  the  presence  of  festivity  thaa 
we  had  yet  known.  Our  only  dis- 
turbance IS  the  gar9on,  who  will  bring 
us  beer  or  absinthe.  Like  his  breth- 
ren of  the  hotels,  he  is  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  distraction,  and  nubei 
about,  carrying  beer  to  some  fierce 
colonel  who  wants  coffee,  and  ab- 
sinthe to  some  Normandy  Cvmer 
who  wants  beer.  If  the  bedlams 
of  France  be  not  tenanted  by  these 
gar^ons  after  the  fdte,  there  is  more 
tension  •  in  the  human  brain,  more 
elasticib^  in  human  patience,  than  we 
believed  Such  a  Babel  that  cafel 
such  a  clatter,  such  smoke,  such  rap- 
pings  for  the  garden  I  The  only  calm 
person  is  the  mistress — ^the  presidiiig 
goddess— who  sits  in  her  tribune,  siu- 
rounded  bv  her  bottles,  quite  impss- 
sive  to  the  hubbub  and  confosioQ. 
The  only  one  at  home  in  the  throog 
is  a  little  thing  with  a  green  wreath 
round  her  head,  belonging  to  the 
musicians,  who  creeps  aiM  twioes 
with  impunity  between  the  spurs  and 
the  elbows,  toid  the  comers  and  goers, 
always  turning  up  at  the  right  time 
to  rattle  her  box,  just  as  some  one 
has  received  change.  There  is  a 
crowd  and  great  laughing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  quay,  and  we  stroU 
towards  it  A  roundabout  is  hers 
in  full  action.  It  is  a  gigantic  and  a 
most  elaborate  one.  There  are  two 
rows  of  chargers,  and  carnages  of  all 
shapes.  They  are  filled  now  by  the 
cans  and  the  blouses — a  few  vacant 
saadles  are  taken  by  the  matelots 
after  it  is  in  motion.  <  A  lady  within, 
a  sort  of  Frenchified  Jarley,  directs 
the  movement  by  an  organ.  At  first 
it  is  slow  and  solemn,  and  the  figures 
of  the  Norman  girls  have  a  graceful 
look  as  they  swe^  on  with  their 
arms  round  each  other's  waista  Now 
the  tune  grows  faster,  and  th^  merry 
round  increases  faster  and  fsster, 
until  it  gets  quite  mazy;  fisster  still, 
and  the  figures  grow  confused  and 
disjointed.  The  caps  and  the  hats 
appear  to  have  chajoged  places ;  then 
the  heads  of  the  girls  and  the  mate- 
lots  change  shoul&rs,  and  the  horses 
go  into  the  carriages,  and.  the  car- 
riages into  the  hones,  until  the  ul- 
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most  of  ^eed  h$B  been  raaohed, 
and  there  is  a  stop.  The  round  does 
not  cease  long.  Ever  as  one  set  of 
riden  get  aS,  others  are  ready  to  ^t 
on;  and  it  seemed  a  principle  with 
every  Norman  girl  to  achieve  the 
loondaboat  before  she  went  to  bed. 

Where  this  great  crowd  was  to 
deep  was  a  wonder ;  yet  they  all  soon 
dispersed,  some  to  beds,  some  to 
ships,  some  to  the  Oamp  de  Gare, 
some  perhaps  to  hedgerows  and  door- 
&tep6,^all  disappeared;  the  last  oo- 
cnpants  of  the  (^if^s,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  at  the  tables,  were  roused  np, 
and  every  one  retired  to  prepare  for 
the  celebration  of  the  morrow. 

**11  semblait  dtre  dans  ma  des- 
tin^e  de  voir  s'accomplir  par  la  paiz, 
les  grandes  desseins  qne  I'Empereur 
avait  ooo^nt  pendant  la  goerre.'' 

So  spoke  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Thurd.  The  design,  conceived  in 
war,  was  to  be  accomplished  in  peace. 
Decreed  when  nations  rose  against 
nations,  it  was  to  be  inangorated  amid 
the  amity  of  peoples.  The  original 
intent  wiU,  however,  ding  to  a  de^ 
sign,  and  give  it  a  donbtfol  meaning, 
even  though  after  •  circumstances 
fdtould  change  its  purpose. 

The  principles  of  peace  seem  in* 
consistent  with  the  politics  of  war, 
and  yet  there  nuiy  be  occasions  when 
the  two  may  be  reconciled.  The 
defence  projected  to  cover  aggres- 
sbn  may,  in  another  period,  be 
adopted  as  legitimate  security,  and 
the  means  prepared  to  precipitate 
attack  be  applied  to  the  due  de- 
velopment of  national  resources  and 
national  stengtL  It  is  not  the  fact 
of  such  defence  and  such  means,  if 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  status 
of  a  country,  but  the  policy  of  the 
power  possessing  them,  which  indi- 
cates war.  We  have  seen  how,  with 
a  great  northern  power,  every  step 
of  defence  was  a  stage  of  aggression, 
and  therefore  every  addition  and 
increase  of  force  became  a  menace. 
It  must  be  b^  connecting  some- 
such  principle  with  the  oonstruction 
of  Cherbourg,  that  we  can  see  in 
the  completion  of  the  great  work  a 
(ffopagaticm  of  the  warlike  concep- 
tion. **The  posterity  which  charges 
itself  with  realimog  the  idea  of  a 
great  man,"  does  not  necessarily  ao- 
e^  his  purpose  and  inUxki  in  its 


adaptation.    The  creation  of  Cher* 

bonrg  can  scarcely  in  itself  be  deemed 
an  UMue  assertion  of  maritime  power 
by  such  an  empire  as  France,  nor 
can  the  perseverance  in  a  great  na- 
tional undertaking,  which  reflected 
caredit  and  advantage  on  the  country, 
be  regarded  as  a  <£alleoge  or  a  pro- 
vocation. Hostile  policy  can  alone 
make  it  a  hostile  demonstration.  On 
this  eighth  day  of  August  1858  we 
look  upon  it  apart  from  policy  (that 
we  may  dwell  on  hereafter),  and  con- 
template it  as  the  scene  of  a  great 
national  inauguration  —  a  great  na- 
tional ovation.  The  consummation 
of  **  les  merveilles,"  the  result  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  labour  and 
expenditure,  Uie  achievement  of  a 
monument  which  may  compare  with 
those  of  antiquity,  and  challenge  pos- 
terity, are  to  be  celebrated  formally 
and  solemnly  by  a  nation  and  its 
chief. 

There  is  tradition  and  precedent 
for  the  ceremony,  and  the  old  details 
are  to  be  adhered  to,  receiving  a 
greater  impression  from  the  time,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  agencies.  Let 
us  review  the  scene  in  which  it  is  to 
be  enacted.  To  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  at  the  foot  of  high  hills,  and 
opening  towards  the  east  of  the  Bade, 
snrronnded  bv  an  enceinte  of  fortifi- 
cations, lies  the  Port  Mllitaire,  with 
its  system  of  basin&  These  are  three, 
lying  within  one  another,  connected 
by  gates  or  locks,  and  containing 
seven  docks  and  eleven  building-slips, 
all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock — 
all  having  great  depth  below  low- 
water —  aU  being  of  great  extent, 
beautifully  constructed,  and  iaoed 
with  fine  granite.  (Hereafter  we 
shall  detail  dimensions,  &a)  Land- 
ing at  the  avant'-port  or  outer  basin, 
we  pass  on  towards  its  end,  leaving 
the  Bassin  de  Flot  on  the  right,  and 
see  before  us  an  immense  excavatios, 
oblong  in  form,  and  vast  in  extent 
and  depth.  Its  bed,  level  and  dry, 
is  crossed  with  chains  for  mooring 
ships;  from  it  the  sides  slope  up- 
wards to  some  height  in  the  bare 
rock  out  of  which  it  has  been  hewn, 
and  then  spring  up  to  the  terrepleins 
of  the  arsenal  in  a  straight  wall  of 
sold  masonry.  Its  west  and  north 
sides  are  hollowed  mto  slips  and 
docks,  iU'One  of  which  lies  the  '^  Ville 
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de  Nantes,"  all  ready  for  latmcbbg. 
At  the  Boath  end  are  two  more  docks, 
rongb  and  half-hewn,  in  process  of 
constraction.  Around  stand  large 
buildings,  stores  and  workshops.  Two 
locks  or  gates,  large  enongh  to  ad-' 
mit  any  ship  of  war,  connect  it  on 
its  eastern  side  with  the  north  and 
south  basing,  and  throagh  these  will 
rush  the  waters  which  will  convert  the 
vast  space  into  the  ''arri^re  Bassin 
de  Flot."  At  the  north  end  is  erected 
a  light  and  gaily  -  decorated  tribune 
for  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  On 
either  side  are  two  pavilions  for  the 
civic  authorities  and  their  dames; 
in  front,  a  staircase  carpeted  with 
crimson  cloth  leads  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  basin,  where  is  to  be  fixed  the 
stone  bearing  the  inscription — 


Ce  bMsin  d6cr6t6  le 

19  Avrll  1308 

Par  NapoI6on  I. 

A  6t6  commence  le  85  Juin  1S86, 

Et  a  6tA  inaagur6  le  7  Aout  1S5S, 

Bn  presence 

de 

L'JEmpereiir  Napoleon  III. 

eide 

L*Imperatrice  Bag^nle. 

L'Amiral  Hamelin,  Ministre  de  Marine* 


Simple  and  dignified  enough  is  this, 
and  free  frpm  the  vaunt  and  the  arro- 
gance with  which,  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  avaid-portf  it  is  proclaimed 
that  Napoleon  le  Grand  had  decreed 
that  a  port  should  be  dug  for  great  ves- 
sels of  war  in  the  rock  of  Cherbourg, 
and  that  it  bad  been  finished  and 
opened  to  the  ocean.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  case  of  the  defiance 
which  thus  asserts  the  power  of  man's 
will  over  the  obstacles  of  nature.  Be- 
hind the  tribune,  and  in  the  path  of 
the  imperial  progress,  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  tasteful  and  appropriate,  con- 
structed of  the  tanks  of  ships,  raised 
one  above  another,  and  ornamented 
at  its  base  and  on  its  sides  by  de- 
signs formed  out  of  the  material  and 
tools  appertaining  to  seamanship  and 
ship-cratt  Anchors  with  hempen 
cables  twining  round  them,  and  chains 
lying  in  coils  below,  and  other  em- 
blems of  naval  art  and  naval  work- 
manship, made  a  curious  entablature 
to  the  base ;  and  above,  chisds,  saws, 
hammers,  &c.,  were  shaped  into  difie- 
lent  devices.  Thus  was  produced  an 
arbh  worthy  of  a  triumph  of  *Boin&— 


a  proof  of  the  power  which  art  has, 
with  simple  means,  to  achieve  its  ex- 
pressions and  effects. 

The  elements  of  the  scene,  if  not 
grand,  were  vast  and  striking:  the 
great,  deep,  yawning  space  as  yet  un- 
claimed by  the  sea— the  parts  of  the 
native  rock,  scarped  bv  the  hand  of 
man,  yet  still  dark  and  rugged,  ood- 
trasting   with   the   smooth   polished 
masonry^— the  indents  of  the  docks 
breaking   and  varying   the  straight 
lines — ^the  tribune  and  the  pavilion 
enlivening    by  their   smartness  the 
great  blocks  of  building — the  arch 
appearing  at  every  point  effective  and 
in  keeping ;  and  these,  when  peopkd 
and  animated  by  a  gay,  eager,  movioe 
throng,   crowding    every   part,  and 
presenting   sets   and    successions  of 
tabeleaus,  and  lit  by  a  bright  eon- 
shine,  made  a  fitting  arena  for  a  speo- 
tacle — were  in  themselves  a  spectada 
Very   early  the   tide   of  epectaton 
began  to  pour  in,  and  hour  after  hour 
it  flowed,   scarcely,   however,  doing 
more   than  fittingly  group  the  po- 
ture,  filling  in  all  the  lines  of  the 
basin,  and  the  jutting  points  of  the 
docks  and  jetties.     The  privileged 
ones  who  filled  the  steps  and  railed 
spaces  in   front  of  the   stores  and 
Offices,    and    the   unprivileged,  who 
scrambled  on  the  slopes  of  the  slips, 
the  piles  of  timber,  and  the  maaees  of 
rubble  in  the  unfinished  docks,  made 
the  second  tier  of  an  irregular  amphi- 
theatre. Close  by  the  Yillede  Nantes, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  pavilions  which 
were  occupied  by  rows  of  gay  dames, 
was  perched  a  tent,  shaped  like  a 
belfry.    This  was  for  the  Bishop  and 
hid  clergy.    Bound  the  steps  or  this 
episcopal  throne  were  grouped  knots 
of  English  officera    Here  it  was  our 
lot  to  stand,  and    hence   we  coold 
command  all  parts  of  the  arena  and 
of  the  ceremony. 

So  quietly  had  all  the  dife^nt 
groups  and  parties  settled  in  their 
places  and  disposed  of  themsdves, 
that  there  was  no  hubbub  or  confu- 
sion, only  action  enough  to  give  life 
and  movement  to  the  scene.  There 
were  none  of  those  incidents  of  spar- 
ring and  altercation  so  common  in  an 
English  crowd,  whiclr  always  will 
mob  itself,  and  has  a  peculiar  genius 
for  squeezing  into  a  press,  and  gettmg 
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iBTolVed  in  knots  and  tanglea.  Some* 
times  the  holder  of  a  tioket,  who  was 
prevented  from  taking  some  seat  be 
nad  fixed  npon,  would  gesticolate  and 
renooBtrate,  and  flourish  it  in  the 
fiMse  of  a  g«3S-d'arme;  sometimes 
there  wonld  be  a  little  impatience  at 
a  particular  road  being  blocked  up, 
ana  we  saw  an  old  lady,  who  had  beoi 
poshed  back  bv  a  soldier's  musket, 
make  little  rushes  at  him  whenever 
be  was  employed,  and  hiss  in  his  ear 
bits  of  her  mind.  This  was  the  only 
fracas;  otherwise  there  was  little  stir 
searoely  even  the  din  and  hum  usu- 
ally arising  from  the  motion  and 
voices  of  so  many  people.  We  were 
ever  looking  for  signs  of  the  ezcite> 
ment  of  the  French,  but  none  came ; 
decorum,  with  occasional  dashes  of 
vivaci^,  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Presently  there  was  a  movement,  a 
waving  and  a  sound  of  vivas^-not 
risiog,  certainly,  to  enthusiasm — as 
tbe  cannon  announced  the  Emperor's 
approach,  and  the  imperial  cortege, 
passing  through  the  lines  of  soldiers, 
aod  under  the  arch,  nK>ved  on  to  the 
tribune.  There,  for  a  while,  con- 
templating the  scene,  9at  Napo- 
leon and  Eugenie,  the  impersona- 
tioDS  of  the  majesty  of  will  and  the 
majesty  of  beauty.  At  length,  pair 
by  pair,  tbe  train  moved  down  the 
^ps  and  grouped  round  the  inscrip- 
tion-stones,  their  figures  dwarfed  bv 
the  Tastness  of  the  objects  around. 
According  to  the  old  programme,  one 
of  all  the  coins  of  the  realm  and  of 
the  medals  is  placed  beneath;  the 
slab  with  the  inscription  is  rolled 
into  its  bed — the  process  is  signed — 
the  cannons  thunder  out— -the  band 
of  thO' Guides  strike  up,  and  the  basin 
is  formally  inaugurated.  The  cortege 
moves  up  again  io  the  tribune  — 
meantime  the  procession  of  the  olergy 
had  issued  from  the  belfry,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
chanting  and  praying  a '  benediction  ; 
then  passing  on  around  the  Yille  de 
Nantes,  still  with  chant  and  prayer, 
the  Bishop  stopping  at  intervals  to 
repeats  blessi^  on  the  ship.  This 
we  expected  would  have  been  the 
most  solemn  and  imposing  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  most  prominent 
scene,  ^o  one,  however,  seemed  to 
take  much  notice  of  it  It  was  per- 
formed at  a  distance  from  the  Em- 
peror, and  passed  almost  unheeded. 


A  few  lifted  their  hats  as  the  prooes- 

mn  moved  by,  but  the  many  were 
engrossed  with  other  sights.  Impe- 
rialism was  above  priestdom. 

The  hour  had  now  come  for  the 
immersion  of  the  basin.  The  Empe- 
ror Igives  the  signal,  and  a  loud  shout 
and  general  clapping— the  first  effort 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  day — hailed  the 
rush  of  the  waters  aa  they  burst  from 
the  amnt-jfort  through  four  sluices 
in  the  barrier,  and,  joining  there,  fcil 
over  the  step  of  the  passage  into  the 
bed  of  the  basin  in  a  foaming  cascade. 
Dashing  on  with  a  roar,  it  divided  into 
streams  and  rills,  which  meuidered 
and  became  lost  at  first  in  Uie  vast 
space.  Faster  and  fuller  come  the. 
rushes,  and  the  volume  of  water 
swells  and  rises,  slowly  spreading 
over  the  bed,  with  the  noiseless,  re- 
sistless sweep  of  power.  Now  the 
links  of  the  moonng-chains  are  just 
seen  above  the  waves,  now  they  dis- 
appear altogether,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion-plab  is  seen  no  more;  a^  Uie 
lap  against  the  rock  shows  that  it  is 
in  full  flow.  Only  a  tiny  rill  had 
yet  come  from  the  lock  at  the  Baesin 
de  Flot  It  was  feared  that  the  flow 
of  water  might  be  too  j;reat  and  sud- 
den, and,  as  a  prevention,  a  dam  or 
halardeau  called  a  ^  renard,'*  had  been 
placed  in  the  passage  to  break  or 
check  the  force.  The  flood-gate,  too, 
by  which  the  water  was  to  £3  let  in, 
was  peculiarly  constructed;  in  it 
were  two  sluices  by  which  it  was 
filled,  and  there  were  also  two  valves 
by  which  the  water  could  be  let  out 
into  the  space  betwixt  the  gate  and 
the  batardeau.  Twenty  barrels  were 
attached  to  it,  to  aid  its  floating,  and 
hawsers  fiistened  round  were  ready 
to  help  in  its  removal  at  the  proper 
time.^  The  renard  was  mined,  that 
it  might  be  blown  up  in  case  of  its 
proving  too  great  an  impediment  to 
the  water.  At  low-water  the  sloioes 
were  opened  and  the  gate  filled,  then 
these  were  shut,  and  the  water  let  out 
into  the  space  in  front  of  the  batar- 
deau. The  gate,  being  now  empty, 
began  to  rise,  and  by  means  of  the 
ca^  and  havrsers  was  soon  lifted 
enough  to  be  moved  out  of  its  grooves, 
and  then  the  tide,  having  no  impedi- 
ment save  the  renard,  swept  in  like 
a  torrent,  bearing  away  every  ob- 
stacle, and  tossing  and  foaming  into 
the  great  basin  with  the  rush  of  a 
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cataract  Flowing  from  two  sonrces, 
the  water  rises,  and  rises,  ever,  as  we 
tarn  towards  it,  attaining  to  a  higher 
mark,  until  abont  foar  it  was  cal- 
cnlated  to  have  reached  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

There  is  an  interval  now,  and  a  dis- 
persion of  the  spectators ;  some  stroll 
abont  for  gossip  or  change,  some  re- 
tire to  take  their  ease  in  the  cafes, 
if  they  can  get  that  or  anything 
besides.  The  Emperor  takes  a  survey 
of  the  dockyard,  and  bestows  crosses 
on  the  officers  connected  with  the 
establii^ment,  and  on  the  engineers 
ivfao  have  executed  the  works.  Thus 
is  talent  distingui8hed  in  France. 

Six  o'clock  comes — and  the  last 
scene  is  to  be  acted — the  launch  of 
the  Yille  de  Nantes.  There  is  the 
same  ceremony  of  arrival,  the  same 
assemblage.  The  ship  is  lying  in  her 
slip,  ready  for  the  start  —  garlands 
hang  from  her  ports,  and  festoons 
around  her  sides.  Sailors  stand  on 
her  decks,  hats  in  hand,  ready  for  a 
cheer.  The  prop  are  knocked  away, 
the  impulse  given,  and  down  the 
inclined  plane  she  slides  swiftly  and 
strongly,  amid  cheers  and  excitement, 
and  floats,  the  first  ship  in  the  basin, 
and  takes  the  maiden  kiss  of  its 
waters. 

The  triple  inauguration  is  complete. 
The  Emperor  luis  affirmed  it,  the 
priest  blessed  itr-a  ship  had  entered 
it,  and  the  Bassin  de  Napoleon  III. 
realises  the  idea  of  *'  mon  lac  Moeris," 
and  perfects  the  Port  Militaire  of 
Cherbourg. 

While  this  event  is  being  solem- 
nised and  celebrated  by  benediction 
and  pomp,  we  hear  that  another  and 
greater  effort  of  human  genius  has 
been  crowned  with  success— an  efibrt 
which  can  have  no  interpretation  of 
war,  be  charged  with  no  intent  of 
giving  one  nation  the  power  of  aggres- 
sion over  another,  which  must  and 
will  speed  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion by  annulling  the  divisions  of  the 
ocean  oetween  peoples,  and  bringing 
man  closer  to  man.  The  la^ng  of 
the  electric  telegraph  cable  in  the 
Atlantic  will  be  heralded  by  no  cere- 
mony, no  assemblage,  be  paraded  by 
no  salvos,  flags,  or  pageants,  and  yet 
it  is  a  fact  which,  by  the  grandeur  of 
its  achievement  aira  the  greatness  of 
its  aims,  reduces  the  works  of  Ofae^ 


bourg  to  their  due  proportions,  di- 
vests them  of  their  blare  and  glare, 
and  more  than  adjusts  the  balance  of 
national  comparisons. 

What  man  does  for  himself,  how- 
ever, is  ever  signalised  with  more 
6clat  than  what  he  does  for  mankind. 

Another  day  comes,  and  the  fites 
are  to  close  with  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  the 
First    The  image  of  the  designer  is 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  desi^, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  "  J'avais  r^solu,"  is  to  preside 
over  the  accomplished  woite     The 
scene  is  the  **Quai  de    Napoleon." 
It  is  in  the  centre  of  "  les  merveflles." 
Facing  the  sea,  we  look  out  on  the 
Bade,  in    which  ships    of  war   lie 
quietly  at  anchor,  sheltered  by  the 
Digue,  which   extends  its  bulwarks 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  defended 
by  the  forts  which  rise  at  its  centre 
and  extremities.    Stretching  toward 
it  on  the  right  is  the  vast  space  of 
the    dockyara,    redeemed    from    the 
rock,  and   made    into  an  arena    of 
basins,  docks,  buildings,  and  circam- 
vallations.    On  the  nght  the  pier  of 
the  Port  du   Oommerce  extends  its 
long  polished  walls,   making  on  the 
other  side  a  little  bright  bay,  acron 
which    frown    the  .  battlements     of 
Fort  des  Fhimands.     In  the  middle 
is   the  statue,  covered  as  yet  with 
a  drapery  of  drab  cloth  hanging  over 
it  in  loose   folds;    betwixt  this  and 
the  arsenal  has  been  erected  a  tri- 
bune (br  the  reception  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.    At  either  end  of  the 
space  were   raised   seats ;  bodies  of 
troops  were  massed  in  the  intervals, 
and  the  crowd  disposed  itself  beyond 
and  around  the  soldiery.     Tim  spec- 
tators were  not  so  numerous  as  on 
former  days;    many    had  departed; 
those  who  stayed  seemed  to  have  no 
vivid  interest  in  the  object   of  the 
ceremony,  though   the  sunshine,  the 
brilliant  colours,  the  music,  and  the 
troops,  made  a  gala  wbic^  all  en- 
joyed.   Families  and  friends  grouped 
to  greet  and  gossip  ;  cldldren  trotted 
about  and  prattled,  and  were  petted 
and  ileasted  with  sweetmeats;    poli- 
ticians sat  and  discudsed  thdr  jour- 
nals.    An   Englishman,  in    the  old 
coaching  days,  it  was  said,  could  not 
travel  without  being  supposed  to  re- 
quire an  orange,  a  poem-book,  or  t 
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myea-hMeSi  penknifb,  as  the  neoes- 
88^  preparation  for  his  joamej.  A 
Wkkig-stick,  a  coloured  balloon,  or 
a  medal,  woald,  by  the  same  rale, 
seem  an  article  which  every  proper 
right-minded  man  shonld  possess  at 
a  French  festivity.  The  venders  of 
these  wares  exhibited  them  with  the 
confidence  of  obtaining  purchasers, 
and  at  every  nod  of  rejection  would 
shrog  their  shoulders  and  pause,  that 
the  unfortunate  refusers  might  have 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  thing, 
and  redeem  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  decision.  All 
these,  however,  disappear,  and  the 
wandering  bands  are  bushed  as  the 
trumpets  call  the  troops  to  attention, 
and  the  carriages  of  the  Emperor 
appear  driving  towards  the  Cfathe- 
drat.  Here  high  mass  Is  celebrated, 
and  then  issues  hence  a  procession  of 
the  civic  authorities;  the  imperial 
carriages  follow,  and  as  they  arrive 
abreast  of  the  statue,  the  drapery 
is  withdrawn.  We  were  looking 
away  at  the  moment,  and,  turning 
ronnid  again,  saw  it  standing  in  afi 
its  cdoBsal  proportions.  No  ezpres- 
bIoos  of  enthusiasm  announced  tbB 
manifestation.  There  were  bursts  of 
noartial  music,  and  the  cannon  thun- 
dered, but  there  was  no  voice  from 
the  people  which  showed  that  they 
recognised  the  memory  of  the  grand 
noffi,  or  connected  it  with  the 
events  of  to-day.  This  feeling  was 
reserved  for  some  old  soldiers,  vete- 
rans of  the  Empire — ^  ces  d6bris  de 
DOS  grands  jours  de  glove/'  as  a 
French  paper  calls  them — ^who  came 
forth  to  hang  wreaths  of  laurel, 
medals  of  St  Helena,  and  immor^ 
telles  on  the  railing  of  the  statue,  as 
a  laat  homage  to  their  great  chief. 
An  old  brave,  Pierre  St  Andr6,  a 
man  noted  among  the  legions,  too  old 
suad  feeble  to  walk,  is  brought  for- 
ward in  a  little  carriage  drawn  by 
aa  old  vivandiire,  also  a  relict  of  the 
Grande  Ann6e,that  he  nfay  look  once 
more  on  the  fiice  and  form  which  he 
has  seen  often  vivid  with  life  on  the 
battle-field.  This  made  the  solemnity 
of  the  spectacle,  and  gave  it  the  onfy 
exmesdon  which  was  not  dramatic. 

r^ow  there  are  speeches  made.  The 
Mayor  dilates  on  the  benefits  Oher> 
boorg  has  received,  and  the  gratS> 
tade  it  owes  to  the  dynasty  of  Ka> 


poleon.  The  Emperor  respond.  Still 
nis  theme  is  peace ;  but  it  is  a  peace 
which  shall  repose  in  strength — a 
peace  supportea  by  the  means  of  war 
—a  peace  which  shaH  be  an  asser- 
tion of  power. 

<*Plus  une  nation  est  puissante, 
plus  elle  est  respect6e ;  plus  un  goo- 
vernement  est  fort,  plus  il  apporte  de 
moderation  k  ses  conseils,  de  justice 
dans  ses  resolutions." 

These  are  words  which  carry 
deeper  suggestions  than  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Cherbourg. 

The  troops  now  form  in  mass  of 
columns,  and  march  underneath  the 
statue ;  as  each  battalion  passes, 
there  is  a  cry  and  a  lifting  of  the 
hand,  done  with  military  precision, 
and  a  waving  of  the  old  drapeaux  ; 
and  so  concludes  the  inauguration. 
The  crowd  soon  disperses ;  a  few  of 
the  peasantry  remsdn  for  a  while  to 
look  at  the  statue,  and  then  the 
square  is  almost  deserted.  The  statue 
is  an  equestrian  one,  an^  stands  on 
a  pedestal,  of  solid  granita  The  at- 
titude of  the  horse  is  that  of  sud- 
denly repressed  action.  The  face  of 
the  man  is  stamped  with  the  stern- 
ness of  resolve.  The  right  arm,  up- 
lifted, points  over  the  Digue;  the 
whole  figure  expresses  force  and  will. 
Those  who  see  signs  and  omens  in 
everything,  say  that  the  finger  is 
directed  towards  the  English  shore, 
and  that  the  look  has  more  in  it  of 
menace  tlian  resolve.  The  positioa 
is  meant  to  represent  the  conception 
and  utterance  of  the  idea  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  Cherbourg  as  it  is. 
The  interpretation  of  the  tnie  mean- 
ing lies  m  the  fiiture.  The  artist 
mar  hereafter  Uy  daim  to  either. 

Its  efifect,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  good 
and  striking.  The  proportions  are 
symmetrical,  the  figures  and  atti« 
tudes  in  good  keeping,  and  the 
height  and  size  are  sufficient  to  at- 
tain grandeur  without  being  exag- 
rated  into  the  burlesque.  The  site 
appropriate,  and  the  time  for  its 
erection  fitting  enough.  It  was  a 
time  to  associate  the  founder  with 
his  monuments,  tiie  decreer  with  the 
things  decreed;  and  b^  connecting 
its  installation  with  the  inaugun^ 
lion  of  the  basm,  the  town  has 
souffht  to  designate  itself  as  the 
«  Cherbourg  of  Napoleon." 
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Id  tub  afternoon  the  Emperor  left 
for  Brest,  aod  the  fetes  of  Dve  da^ 
continuance  are  ended  —  fStes  which 
will  be  regarded  under  every  aspect, 
political  and  pictorial,  as  a  demon- 
stration, and  as  a  national  oelebra- 
tioD.  In  one  respect  there  will  be 
agreement  As  a  spectacle  they  were 
unique  —  a  success  which  even  the 
Fiench  may  accept  as  a  triumph. 
Brilliant  and  tasteful,  they  presented 
a  succession  of  scenes  and  actors, 
efifects  and  impressions,  which  made 
them  almost  dramatic  in  the  variety 
of  their  details  and  the  completeness 
of  their  plan.  Those  who  came  to 
see  must  have  had  their  fill  of  plea- 
sant sights;  those  who  came  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  comfortable,  no  doubt, 
carried  away  disagreeable  reminis- 
cences; those  who  sought  to  inspect 
a  well-constructed  port  or  a  strong 
fortress,  would  have  learnt  many  a 
lesson;  and  those  whose  object  it 
was  to  inquire  and  think,  must  have 
stored  matter  for  many  a  day's  re- 
flection. 

The  question  whether  "  Cherbourg 
is  peace,''  or  Cherbourg  is  war,  de- 
pends much  on  which  side  of  the 
Channel  it  is  discussed.  ^  Cherbourg 
IB  peace,"  is  the  vehement  assertion 
of  the  French.  If  it  be  peace,  it  is 
an  armed  peace;  and  that  it  should 
rest  on  just  conditions  and  an  equal 
footing,  the  nations  who  are  con- 
cerned in  its  endurance  should  have 
points  of  defence  and  concentration 
which  may  balance  Cherbourg. 

A  reciprocity  of  preparation  and 
readiness,  an  equslity  of  strength 
and  security,  can  alone  inspire  the 
confidence  which  can  make  such  a 
peace  durable,  or  can  preserve  it 
from  all  the  uncertunty  and  anxiety 
of  war. 

A  nation,  ready  and  secure,  can 
accept  the  peace  which  Cherbourg 
tymnes. 

The  fStes  are  over,  and  dull  and 
triae  looks  the  little  town.  The 
crowds  have  departed  in  detach- 
ments ;  and  visitors,  who  can  get  no 
places  in  the  railwav,  vent  their 
chagrin  at  the  table-d^Mtef  m  sneers 
at  the  euisinet  and  the  patois  of  the 
garqons  ;  the  old  diligences  are  over- 
UMwicd,  and  swmg  on  very  much 
down  by  the  head,  as  a  sailor  would 
say ;  the  Normandy  waggons  exhibit 


a  omsh  of  caps ;  the  cmBa  ba^  saok 
down  to  their   old   level;  and  the 
colonels  and  majors,  hcibituki  of  the 
diflkrent   establishments,   take  thdr 
old  comers;  the  gar^ans  who  bsfe 
survived  lean  in  etogant  ease  aguut 
the  tribune,  and  move  langoidiy  in 
answer  to  a  call.    A  few  flags  remiin, 
fluttering  feebly;  and  the  fraowwoil 
of  the  fireworks  still  stands  against 
the  walls.    The  fieet  has  gone,  ud 
the    roadstead   looks    quite   eispty. 
The  Camp  de  k  Gare  is  merely  a 
memory,  and  the  roundabouts  wn 
sought  other  spheres  of  acUon.    Alto- 
gether, it  has  a  used-up,  bUuit  afte^ 
the-ball  look.     There  are  some  com- 
pensations.   Priced  have  fallen,  bedi 
and  dinners  are  no  longer  favouB  or 
accidents;  and    the  officials  of  the 
post-office    have    leisure  and  conde- 
scension enough  to  sort  the  letten. 
There   is  ever   a  flatness,  however, 
about  the  day  after  the  fair  —  a  gene- 
ral ennui  —  which  only  time  and  a 
little  more  excitement  can  relieve. 

Let  us  take  a  parting  and  a  birdV 
eye  peep  of  the  locali^.  The  Mon- 
tague du  Koule  is  our  point  for  this. 
It  is  a  hill  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  a  natural  citadel,  aod 
a  picturesque  background  for  eve7 
view  of  tl^  town  from  every  pdot 
Look  at  it  where  you  will,  right  or 
left,  from  the  sea  or  the  land,  there 
behind  rises  le  montagnet  sometimee 
closer  and  more  precipitous,  8ome> 
times  less  rugged,  but  ever  the  great 
feature.  The  face  of  the  rock  to- 
wards the  town  has  been  scarped 
into  steep  slopes,  crossed  and  divioed 
here  ana  there  by  zigzag  ridges  or 
fissures,  which  shine  on  its  white 
surface  like  dark  veins.  On  the  side 
of  the  valley  it  has  been  left  in  its 
natural  ruggedness;  and  tufts  of 
bright  heather,  clustering  now  in 
the  ddts  and  amid  the  boulderlike 
points,  give  touches  of  beauty  to 
the  dark  stones.  This  Montague  do 
Boule  is  the  centre-point  of  a  ridge 
of  hills  not  high  or  •continuous,  bat 
threaded  with  pretty  valleys,  and 
here  and  there  softened  into  gentle 
wooded  slopes,  which  extend  in  a 
semicircle  towards  the  sea,  enclosing 
a  level  luxuriant  champaign,  in  the 
midst  of  which  lies  Cherbourg.  From 
our  height  we  look  upon  a  pano- 
rama   of   pLuns,  villages^   gardeoi, 
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towD,  and  sea,  all  broogbt  and  toned 
into  one  beantifal  pictare  by  tbe 
brigbt  lights  which  fall  upon  and 
float  over  it  Long  the  eye  dwells 
upon  it  in  all  its  completeness  and 
beanty,  not  caring  to  break  sach  a 
whole  into  details ;  then  tarns  to  the 
east,  where  the  ridge  is  highest,  and 
jots  most  prominently  oat  on  the 
sea.  There  at  its  foot  lies  a  villsge, 
nestled  amid  trees,  with  its  chardi- 
tower  jost  rising  above  the  tope,  and 
all  around  are  masses  of  verdare  made 
ap  of  tree-tops  and  green  patches. 

Onward  travels  the  eye,  and  lights 
DOW  on  a  line  of  rocks  along  the 
shore,  on  the  end  of  which  stands 
Fort  des  Fhimands,  large,  massive, 
and  regular,  with  its  polished  solid 
masonry,  looking  almost  red  in  the 
sanlight;  then  on  again,  over  mea-^ 
dows,  fields,  and  orchards,  with 
hedgerows  worthy  of  Devon,  and 
over  bamletsi  and  sabnrban  ciosters 
of  honses,  all  girt  with  trees,  and 
some  close  at  the  foot  of  the  Mon- 
tague, standing  amid  gardens  of  rich 
bright  flowers,  till  it  falls  on  the 
canal  with  its  sloping  sides  and  mad- 
dy  waters,  lined  with  tall  trees,  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  Bassin  da  Com- 
meroe,  crowded  now  with  ships,  fol- 
lowing it  antil  its  pier  throws  its 
two  long  arms  into  the  sea.  Then 
comes  the  town,  a  huddled  mass  of 
roofe,  seeming  as  if  they  were  cat 
out  of  a  rocky  ledge,  only  the  chnroh- 
towers  rising  markedly  above,  look- 
wg  as  if  it  were  only  a  suburb  to  the 
great  arsenal  which,  isolated  and 
boond  by  its  high  wall  and  enceinte 
militaire,  seems  to  rise  in  its  r^^lar 
endoeure,  tier  above  tier,  of  wall, 


and  shed,  and  building,  the  waters 
of  the  basins  gleaming  like  lakes  be- 
tween, and  the  bastions  behind  lying 
like  green  terraced  slopes.  On  the  eye 
sweeps  to  the  point  at  its  end  made 
by  Fort  Hommet,  its  seaward  dta- 
del,  and  then  glances  across  the  Bade 
to  the  ever-present  Digue,  which 
lies  between  tbe  two  ends  of  the 
semicircle  as  thoagh  it  had  connected 
them  together,  and  the  line  been 
broken  by  the  two  passages ;  the  lie 
de  Pe]6e  standing  as  thoagh  it  were 
a  fragment  left  by  the  waters,  and 
looking  from  hence  like  an  old  sea- 
girt rum  rather  than  as  the  well-built 
fort  it  is.  Turn  we  now  and  look 
behind  on  the  vaUey  at  the  foot  of 
Boule,  and  the  ridge  beyond,  Arom 
which  it  mast  have  been  broken. 
There,  on  that  plateau  of  rock,  stood 
the  Norman  castle  of  old  time ;  and 
on  from  it,  along  the  valley,  is  a 
line  of  plateaus,  covered  each  with 
creeping  verdare,  and  having  some 
little  summe^hoose  or  tent  on  its 
sammit  Below  runs  the  railway; 
and  in  the  little  hollow,  near  the 
Bassin  da  Commerce,  stands  the  new 
station,  half  hidden  among  trees;  and 
so  the  pictare  is  complete. 

A  pleasant  memory  will  the  little 
spot  be,  and  pleasant  is  the  little 
town  itself,  with  its  pretty  shops, 
neat  streets,  and  shaded  wdlks ;  and 
pleasant  will  it  be  ever  to  remember 
the  groaps  of  Normandy  peasants, 
healt£y,  qaaint,  and  picturesque,  as 
they  app^tfed  in  the  fStes  of  Cher- 
boug. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Cherbourg  as  a 
spectacle  and  as  a  picture,  next  we 
shall  review  it  as  port  and  fortress. 
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WHAT    WILL    HE    DO    WITH    IT? — ^PAET  XVI. 

BY  PISISTRATUS  CAXTON. 

[The  Author  rtaervu  ike  Sight  o/TVanilatiorL] 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  wonum  too  often  reasons  from  her  heart— henee  two-thirds  of  her  mistakes  and  her  tronbks. 
A  m*n  of  genius,  too,  often  reasons  from  his  heart— hence,  also,  two-thirds  of  his  troablet  ind 
mistakes.  Wherefore,  between  woman  and  genius  there  is  a  sympathetic  affini^;  each  bu 
some  intoitive  comprehension  of  the  secrets  of  the  other,  and  Uie  more  feminine  the  womaii, 
the  more  exquisite  tne  genius,  the  more  subtle  the  intelligence  between  the  two.  Bat  Dote 
well  that  this  tacit  understanding  becomes  obscured.  If  human  love  pass  across  its  reUtimuL 
Shakespeare  interprets  arlsht  tiie  most  intricate  riddles  in  woman.  A  woman  was  the  first 
to  interpret  aright  the  art  that  is  latent  in  Shakespeare.  But  did  Anne  Hathaway  and  Shake- 
speare understand  each  other  ? 


Unobserved  by  the  two  young 
people,  Lady  Montfort  sate  watching 
them  as  they  moved  along  the  river 
banks.  She  was  seated  where  Lionel 
had  first  seen  her  —  in  the  kind  of 
grassy  chamt)er  that  had  been  won 
&om  the  foliage  and  the  sward, 
closed  roand  with  interlaced  autam- 
nal  branches,  save  where  it  opened 
towards  the  water.  If  ever  woman's 
brain  can  conceive  and  plot  a  scheme 
thoroughly  pare  from  one  nngentle, 
selfish  thread  in  its  web,  in  sach 
a  scheme  had  Caroline  Montfort 
brought  together  those  two  fair 
yonng  natures.  And  yet  they  were 
not  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  as 
she  now  gazed  on  them;  nor  was  it 
wholly  for  them  that  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  at  once  sweet,  yet 
profoundly  mournful  —  holy,  and  yet 
intensely  human. 

Women  love  to  think  themselves 
unoomprehended — nor  often,  with- 
out reason  in  that  foible:  for  man, 
howsoever  sagacious,  rarely  does  en- 
tirely  comprehend  woman,  howso- 
ever simple.  And  in  this  her  sex 
has  the  advantage  over  ours.  Our 
h^urts  are  bare  to  their  eyes,  even 
though  they  can  never  know  what 
have  been  our  lives.  But  we  may 
see  every  action  of  their  lives,  guard- 
ed and  circumscribed  in  conventional 
forms,  while  their  hearts  will  have 
many  mysteries  to  which  we  can 
never  have  the  key.  But,  in  more 
than  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
Caroline  Montfort  ever  had  been  a 
woman  unoomprehended.     Nor  even 


in  her  own  sex  did  she  possess  one 
confidante.  Only  the  outward  leaves 
of  that  beautiful  flower  opened  to 
the  sunlight  The  leaves  roond  the 
core  were  gathered  fold  upon  fold 
closely  as  when  life  itself  was  in  the 
bud. 

As  all  the  years  of  her  wedded  ex- 
istence her  heart  had  been  denied 
the  natural  household  vents,  so,  by 
some  strange  and  unaccountable 
chance,  her  intellect  also  seemed 
restrained  and  pent  from  its  proper 
freedom  and  play.  During  those 
barren  years,  she  had  read-^e  had 
pondered — ehe  had  enjoyed  a  com- 
mune with  those  whose  minds  in- 
struct others,  and  still  her  own  in- 
telligence,  which,  in  early  youth,  had 
been  characterised  by  sugular  Tiva- 
city  and  brightness,  and  which  Time 
had  enriched  with  every  womanl; 
accomplishment,  seemed  chflled  and 
objectless.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
mind  should  be  cultured  — it  should 
have  movement  as  well  as  oaltore. 
Caroline  Montfort's  lay  quiescent, 
like  a  beautiful  form  speH-boond  to 
repose,  but  not  to  sleep.  Looking 
on  her  once,  as  he  stood  amongst  t 
crowd  whom  her  beauty  dazzled,  ft 
poet  said,  abruptly,  «  Were  my  goon 
not  a  sacrilege  to  one  ao  spotless  and 
so  haughty,  I  should  say  that  I  bad 
hit  on  the  solution  of  an  enigma  that 
long  perplexed  me;  and  in  the  coro 
of  that  queen  of  the  lUiea,  ooold  vs 
strip  the  leaves  folded  round  it,  ^ 
should  find  Remane," 

Lady  Montfort  started ;  the  shadow 
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of  another  fonn  than  her  own  fell 
apoD  the  fiward.  Qeorge  Morley 
stood  behind  her,  his  finger  on  his 
lips.  "  Hash,"  he  said  in  a  whisper ; 
"  see,  Sophy  is  looking  for  me  np  the 
river.  I  knew  she  would  be — I  stole 
this  way  on  purpose  —  for  I  wonld 
speak  to  yon  before  I  face  her  ques- 
tions."   , 

"What  is  the  matter ?^yon  alarm 
me,"  said  Lady  Montfort,  on  gaining 
a  part  of  the  grounds  more  remote 
from  the  river,  to  which  George  had 
silently  led  the  way. 

''Nay,  my  dear  eousin,  there  is 
less  cause  for  alarm  than  for  anxious 
deliberation,  and  that  upon  more 
matters  than  thoee  whicn  directly 
relate  to  our  poor  fugitive.  You 
know  that  I  long  shrunk  from  en- 
listing the  police  in  aid  of  our  search. 
I  was  too  sensible  of  the  pain  and 
offence  which  such  an  application 
would  occasion  Waife— (let  us  con- 
tinue so  to  call  him)— and  the  dis- 
covery of  it  might  even  induce  him 
to  put  himself  Mvond  our  reach,  and 
quit  England.  But  his  prolong^ 
silence,  and  my  fears  lest  some 
illness  or  mishap  mij^ht  haye  be- 
ialleD  him,  together  with  my  serious 
apprehensions  of  the  effect  which 
unrelieved  anxiety  might  produce  on 
Sophy's  health,  made  me  resolve  to 
waive  former  scruples.  Since  I  last 
saw  you  I  have  allied  to  one  of  the 
higher  police^^cers  accustomed  to 
confidential  investigations  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  next  day  he  came  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  learned  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  had  been  formerly 
a  distinguished  agent  in  the  detec- 
tive police,  bad  been  engaged  for 
montiu  in  tracking  a  person  whom 
he  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the 
one  whom  I  had  oomminioned  hun 
to  disoover,  and  with  somewhat  lees 
caation  and  delicw^  than  I  had  en- 
joined. The  Aigitive's  real  name 
had  been  given  to  this  ex-agent--the 
cause  for  seareh,  that  he  had  abduct- 
ed and  was  eoncealioff  his  grand- 
daoQ^ter  from  her  &3ier.  It  was 
easy  for  me  to  perceive  why  this 
novel  eearch  had  nitberto  failed,  no 
mspioion  b^ng  entertained  that 
Waife  had  separated  himself  from 
Sophy,  and  the  inquiry  being  there- 
fore rather  diieeted  towards  Uie 
CpandeUld    than    the    grand&ther. 


But  that  inquiry  had  altogether 
ceased  of  late,  and  for  this  terrible 
reason — a  different  section  of  the 
police  had  fixed  its  eve  upon  the 
rather  on  whose  behalf  the  search 
had  been  instituted.  This  Jasper 
Losely  (ah  I  our  poor  friend  might 
well  shudder  to  think  Sophy  should 
fell  into  his  hands!)  haunts  the 
resorts  of  the  most  lawless  and  for- 
midable desperadoes  of  London.  He 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  authori^ 
amongst  them  ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  as  yet  he  has  committed 
himself  to  any  participation  in  their 
habitual  courses.  He  lives  profusely, 
for  a  person  in  such  society  (regaling 
Daredevils,  whom  he  awes  by  a 
strength  and  courage  which  are  de- 
scribed as  extraordinary),  but  with- 
out any  visible  means.  It  seems 
that  the  ex-agent,  who  had  been  thus 
previously  employed  in  Jasper  Lose- 
ly's  name,  had  been  engagea,  not  by 
Jasper  himself,  but  by  a  person  in 
very  respectable  circumstanced,  whoee 
name  I  nave  ascertained  to  be  Poole. 
And  the  ex-sgent  deemed  it  right  to 
acquaint  this  Mr.  Poole  with  Jasper^s 
evil  character  and  ambiguous  mode 
of  life,  and  to  intimate  to  his  em- 
ployer that  it  might  not  be  prudent 
to  hold  any  connection  with  such  a 
man,  and  still  less  proper  to  aasiBt 
in  restoring  a  young  girl  to  Us 
care.  On  this  Mr.  Poole  became  so 
much  agitated,  and  expressed  him- 
self so  incoherently  as  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Jasper,  that  the  ex-agent 
conceived  suspicions  against  Poole 
himself,  and  reports  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances to  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  former  service,  through  whom 
they  readied  the  very  man  whom  I 
myself  was  employing.    Buttiiisex- 

rt,  who  haa,  after  his  last  inter- 
with  Poole,  declined  all  ferther 
interference,  had  since  then,  throogh 
a  correspondent  in  a  country  town, 
whpm  he  had  employed  at  the  first, 
obtahied  a  due  to  my  dear  old  friend's 
wanderings,  more  recent,  and  I  think 
more  hopeful,  than  any  I  had  vet 
disooverea.  You  will  remember  that 
when  queBtioning  Sopbv  aa  to  any 
friends  m  her  former  life  to  whom  it 
was  probable  Waife  might  have  ad- 
dressed himself,  she  oonld  think  of 
no  one  so  probaUe  as  a  cobbler 
named  Meri^  with  whom  he  and  she 
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books,  aori  his  pi^iert— 00  that  we  two 
bojs  lo^ud  on  70a  with  a  solemn 
itiipect,  as  the  depositary  of  all  bb 
state  gecretB— how  Tainlv  Toa  tried  to 
deeo5  that  poor  timid  Matilda,  his 
daoifhter,  into  a  share  of  yonr  own 
audacitjl — ^Is  not  all  this  tme?'' 

"^  O  yes,  yes — old  days,  gone  for 
erer  V 

''Do  I  not  remember  how  yon 
promljed  that,  before  I  went  back 
to  school,  I  shoold  hear  Dsrrell  read 
aloud--how  yon  brought  the  Tolome 
of  Milton  to  him  in  the  evening — 
how  be  said,  '  No,  to-morrow  nurht ; 
I  must  go  now  to  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons ' — ^how  I  marvelled  to  hear  ^on 
QQswer  boldly>  'To-morrow  night 
Geortre  will  have  left  ns,  and  I  Imve 
pronjised  that  he  shall  hear  yon  read' 
— aDd  how,  looking  at  you  nnder 
those  dark  brows  with  eerioos  soft- 
ness, he  said,  *  Bight  I  promises, 
0Qc«  given  may  be  kept  JBut  was 
it  Dot  rssh  to  promise  in  another's 
name  f^  and  yon  answered,  half 
gcDtlVf  half  pettishly,  'As  if  you 
coDld  faU  meT  He  took  the  book 
without  another  word,  and  rttid. 
What  reading  it  was  too  I  And  do 
TO  a  Qot  remember  another  time, 
hi 


Ladt  Momtfort  (iotemipting  with 

•      8.)  — •'Ay,  ay-    " 

Deed  no  reminding  of  all — all  I    Kind- 


nervoia  impatience.)  —  "Ay,  ay  —  I 


est,  noblest,  gentlest  friend  to  a  giddy 
beedlciss  child,  unable  to  appreciate 
the  blessing.  But  now,  George, 
I  dare  not,  I  cannot  write  to 
Mr.  DarrelL" 

Gt'orge  mused  a  moment,  and  con- 
jectured that  Lady  Montfort  had,  in 
the  inconsiderate  impulsive  season  of 
yontbf  aided  in  the  clandestine  mar- 
riage of  Darrell's  daughter,  and  had 
become  thus  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  aflSiction  that  had  embittered 
lib  existence.  Were  this  so,  cer- 
tainly she  would  not  be  the  fitting 
ioterces^r  on  bdialf  of  Sophy.  His 
though  U  then  turned  to  his  uncle, 
DarrtU's  earliest  friend,  not  suspect- 
ing that  Colonel  Morley  was  actually 
the  person  whom  Darrell  had  akeady 
appointed  his  adviser  and  represent- 
atiYe,  in  all  transactions  that  miffht 
coDcern  the  vea^  parties  under  dis- 
cofision.  But  just  as  he  was  about 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  writing 
to  Aiban  to  return  to  Inland,  and 


takinff  him  into  coofitees  mk  «a 
sultatum.  Lady  Montfort  nnniki 
oahner  voice  and  with  a  katraiUei 
countenance— 

"Who  diouM  be  the  pWer  far 
one  whose  claim,  if  ukomM^ 
would   affect  his  own  fisrfam,  te 
Lionel    Haughton?      Holdi-kMk 
where  yonder  they  come  mto  agkt- 
there,  oy  the  np  in  the  evergnoa 
May  we  not  hc^  tiiat  Prontee, 
bringing    those  two    besutifiil  Gi«i 
toffetber,  |pves  a  solution  to  thedii- 
ciuties  which  thwart  our  aotioDini 
embarrass  our  judgment  ?  I  soneofri 
and  planned  a  bustfid  romsaoetfae 
first  moment  I  gathered  from  Sophfi 
artless  confidences  tin  effect tiisty 
been  produced  on  her  whde  trsin  c( 
thought    and    feeling    by   the  firA 
meetmg  with  Lionel   in   her  diOd- 
hood;    by  his   brotherly,  ehivtlrooi 
kindness,    and    above    all,    l^  the 
chance  words  he  let  fall,  whi<»  di^ 
contented  her  with  a  life  of  shift  aod 
disguise,    and    revealed   to  her  tk 
instincts  of  her  own  honest  tnitlifBl 
nature.    An  alliance  between  Uosei 
ELaughton  and  Sophy  seeuMd  to  bk 
the  happiest  possible  event  that  ooold 
befkll  Guy  DarrdL  The  two  braoGfaei 
of  his  family  united — a  painful  botiae- 
hold  secret  confined  to  the  eirdeof 
his  own  kindred — granting    Sophj^ 
claim  never  perfeotiy  cleared  up,  bot 
subject  to  a  tormenting  doubt— her 
future  equally  assured — her  posnble 
rights   equally  established— DarrcH'A 
conscience   and   pride  reconciled  to 
each  other.    Ana  how,  even  but  ti 
wife  to  his  young  kinsman,  he  wooU 
learn  to  love  one  so  ezquisitdy  en- 
dearingT'     [Lady  Montfort   paused 
a     moment,    and     then    resumed.] 
"When  I  heard  that  Mr.  Darrell  im 
about  to  marry  again,  my  project  wsi 
necessarily  arrested." 

"Certainly,"  said  George,  ''if  1m 
formed  new  ties,  Sophy  would  be  lea 
an  object  in  his  existence,  wfaethe 
or  not  he  recognised  her  birth.  Th< 
alliance  between  lier  and  Lione 
would  lose  many  of  its  advantages 
and  any  address  to  him  on  Sopny*! 
behalf  would  become  yet  more  ungra 
dously  received.*' 

Ladt  Momtfobt. — ^'*  In  that  case  ] 
had  resolved  to  adopt  Sophy  as  m; 
own  child ;  li^  by  mm  my  abundan 
income  an  ample  dowry  for  her;  an( 
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whether  Mr.  Danell  ever  knew  it  or 
Dot,  at  least  I  shoald  have  the  secret 
joy  to  think  that  I  was  saving  him 
from  the  'risk  of  remorse  hereafter— 
should  she  be,  as  we  believe,  his 
daughter's  child,  and  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  world  destitute ; 
— jes.  the  secret  joy  of  feeling  that  I 
was  sheltering,  fostering  as  a  mother, 
one  whose  rightfol  home  might  be 
with  him  who  in  my  childhood,  shel- 
tered, fostered  me  \" 

George  (mach  affected). — '^How, 
in  proportion  as  we  know  yon,  the 
beauty  which  you  veil  m>m  the 
world  outshines  that  which  you  can- 
not prevent  the  world  from  seeing  1 
Bat  you  must  not  let  this  grateful 
enthusiasm  blind  your  better  judg- 
ment. You  think  these  young  persons 
are  beginning  to  be  really  attached 
to  each  other.  Then  it  is  the  more 
necessary  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  learning  how  Mr.  Darrell  would 
regard  such  a  marriage.  I  do  not  fbel 
80  assured  of  his  consent  as  you 
appear  to  da  At  all  events,  this 
should  be  ascertained  before  their 
happiness  is  seriously  involved.  I 
agree  with  vou  that  Lionel  is  the 
best  intermediator  to  plead  for  Sophy ; 
and  his  very  generosity  in  urging 
her  prior  claim  to  a  fortune  that 
miffht  otherwise  pass  to  him,  is  likely 
to  nave  weight  with  a  man  so  gener- 
ous himself  as  Guy  Darrell  is  held  to 
be.  But  does  Lionel  yet  know  all? 
Have  you  yet  ventured  to  confide  to 
him,  or  even  to  Sophy  herself,  the 
nature  of  her  daim  on  the  man  who 
80  proudly  denies  it  r 

''No— I  deemed  it  due  to  Sophy's 
pride  of  sex  to  imply  to  her  that 
she  would  in  fortune  and  in  social 
position,  be  entitled  to  equality  with 
those  whom  she  might  meet  here. 
And  that  is  true,  if  only  as  the  child 
whom  I  adopt  and  enrich.  I  have 
not  said  more.  And  only  since  Lionel 
has  appeared  has  she  ever  seemed  in- 
terested in  anything  that  relates  to 
her  parentage.  From  the  recollection 
of  her  fiitto  she  naturally  shrinks — 
she  never  mentions  his  name.  But 
two  days  ago  she  did  ask  timidly, 
and  with  great  change  of  counte- 
nance, if  it  was  through  her  mother 
that  she  was  entitled  to  a  rank  higher 
than  she  had  hitherto  known ;  and 
whoi  I  answered  'yes,'  tiie  si|' 


and  said,  <  But  my  dear  grandfaiher 

never  spoke  to  me  of  her;  he  never 
even  saw  my  mother.'  " 

George.— '*  And  vou,  I  suspect,  do 
not  much  like  to  talk  of  that  mother. 
I  have  gathered  from  you,  unawares  to 
yourself,  that  she  was  not  a  person 
you  could  highly  praise ;  and  to  me, 
as  a  boy,  she  seemed,  with  all  her 
timidity,  wayward  and  deceitful." 

LiDT  MoNTFOBT,  —  "  Alas  I  how 
bitterly  she  must  have  suffered— and 
bow  young  she  was.  But  you  are 
right ;  I  cannot  speak  to  Sophy  of  her 
mother,  the  subject  is  connected 
with  so  much  sorrow.  But  I  told  her 
*  that  she  should  know  all  soon,' 
and  she  said,  with  a  sweet  and  nielan- 
choly  patience,  *  When  my  poor 
grandfdOher  will  be  by  to  hear :  I  can 
wait' " 

Geoboe. — "  But  is  Lionel,  with  his 
quick  intellect  and  busy  imagin- 
ation, equally  patient  ?  Does  he  not 
guess  at  the  ^th?  You  have  told 
him  that  you  do  meditate  a  project 
which  afiects  Guy  Darrell,  and  re- 
quired his  promise  not  to  divulge  to 
Darrell  his  visits  in  this  house." 

Ladt  Montfobt. — "  He  knows  that 
Sophy's  paternal  ^i:randfather  was 
William  Losely.  From  your  unde 
he  heard  William  Losely 's  story 
and—" 

Gbobgb. — "  My  uncle  Alban  f " 

Lady  Montfobt.  —  "  Yes ;  the 
Oolonel  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
elder  Losely  in  former  days,  and 
spoke  of  him  to  Lionel  wiui  great 
afection.  It  seems  that  Liond*s 
father  knew  him  also,  and  thought- 
lessly involved  him  in  his  own  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  Lionel  was  not 
long  a  visitor  here  before  he  asked 
me  abruptly  if  Mr.  Waife*s  real  name 
was  not  Loady.  I  was  oblig^  to 
own  it,  begging  him  not  at  present 
to  question  me  further.  He  said, 
then,  with  much  emotion,  that  he 
had  an  hereditarv  debt  to  discharge 
to  William  Losely,  and  that  he  was 
the  last  person  who  ought  to  rdin- 
quish  bdief  in  the  old  nu&n's  innocence 
of  the  crime  for  which  the  law  had 
condemned  him,  or  to  judge  him 
harshly  if  the  innocence  were  not 
substantiated.  You  remember  with 
what  eagerness  he  joined  in  vour 
search,  until  you  positivdy  forbade 
his  interposition,  fearing  Uiat  should 
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#   jr-r^wij!-  iBui    a    "lift   "frirrt. 


•^1MI<J>  fdf/^^^    ?>T    t/>  vitMrmw 
*%#  pf^/m'f^  ifu.'h  ^ffSAAt  Irim  U>  in- 

U4  fim  IU4  ^/^i^  mnt  of  kte.    He 
«f!«^  Mil  w'tfJh  «  ifc^sfstkio  of  that 

y^M,  Afnl  irhi/Ji  /iii/J7  M//otrort  ooald 

iUifi^,/*  Mi}/I  U.  '*  ^/ot  ft  renpeet  for  btt" 
f^f/^fM  ihun  nfUl  MixUfif  At  tbif 
mufmtti  /'^/fiW  hiir«  kif^H  mj  heart 
ihw  ffrfiff  MiliTii.  J)ut  that  heart  fi  lo 
fimrif  iM/pA-ho  utUrIf  hcni— 
ti«l  H  bMi  grown  ao  iogratftade,  a 


i^Ate^ttB.  1 


t7  ^noBeal  frm  inn  aay  Ita^  ^ 
Jtfrrr.rjg  wxA  mt^  eobsr  ■▼  ^^' 
tvamft  ■!  li*""**  Xar  eiB  I  sj  ' 
her.  'Gu  Tdx  icfiarm  sj  iftcds 
— wa  Tw  &ttB  ta  mj  To«  ?— » 
Ton  aeoe^  tLeai  wl  Ike  altsr!'- 
vstil  I  hare  voa.  aa  Tarn  nre  to  ^ 
the  Mpptxmn^  cooaemt  of  flij  b"^ 
than  ntfaer." 

"ToQfed  ave  to  vm  that  coosa 
in  i{Hte  of  the  itam  oo  her  gno 
CUher'f  namer 

'^  When  Darren  kams  that,  ^ 
for  mj  poor  &thrr*8  fiuilt,  that  nta 
might  be  EpoHem  now— yes!  I  & 
not  Kr.  DarrelTs  son— the  transmitt 
of  his  line.  I  belieTe  jet  that  he  wi 
form  new  ties.  By  my  mother's  Bi( 
I  have  no  ancestors  to  boast  oi 
and  yon  have  owned  to  me  thi 
Sophy's  mc^er  was  of  gentle  birti 
Alban  Morley  told  me,  when  I  U^ 
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saw  Mm,  that  Darrell  wuhes  me  to 
marry,  and  leaves  me  free  to  choose 
my  bride.  Yes ;  I  have  no  doabt  of 
Mr.  DarrelPs  consent  My  dear 
mother  will  welcome  to  her  heart 
the  prize  so  coveted  by  mine;  and 
Charles  Hanghton's  son  will  have  a 
place  at  his  hearth  for  the  old  age 
of  William  Losely.  Withdraw  your 
interdict  at  once,  dearest  Lady  Mont- 
fort,  and  confide  to  me  all  that  you 
have  hitherto  left  nnezplained,  bat 
have  promised  to  reveal  when  the 
time  came.    The  time  has  come.'' 

^It  has  come,"  said  Lady  Mont- 
fort,  solemnly;  ''and  Heaven  grant 


that  it  may  bear  the  blessed  resiilts 
which  were  in  my  thoughts  when  I 
took  Sophy  as  my  own  adopted 
daughter,  and  hailed  in  vouraelf  the 
reconciler  of  conflictinff  circumstance. 
Not  under  tbin  roof  should  you  woo 
William  Losely's  grandchild.  Doubly 
are  you  bound  to  ask  Guy  Darrell% 
consent  and  blessing.  At  his  hearth 
woo  your  Sophy — at  his  hands  ask  a 
bride  in  his  daughter's  child." 

And  to  her  wondering  listener, 
Caroline  Montfort  told  her  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  connected  the  last 
of  the  Darrells  with  the  convict's 
grandchild. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 
Oredoloos  oyBtal-seen,  youDg  loTen,  aad  grave  wise  men— all  in  the  aame  category. 


George  Morley  set  out  the  next 
day  for  Norwicii,  in  which  antique 
city,  ever  since  the  Dane  peopled  it, 
some  wizard  or  witeh,  star-reader,  or 
crystal-seer  has  enjoyed  a  mysterious 
lenowD,  perpetuating  thus  through 
aU  change  in  our  land's  social  pro- 
gress the  long  line  of  Yala  and  Saga, 
who  came  with  the  Baven  and  Yalkyr 
from  the  Scandinavian  pine  shores. 
Merle's  reserve  vanished  on  the  per- 
usal of  Sophy's  letter  to  him.  He  in- 
formed George  that  Waife  declared 
he  had  plenty  of  money,  and  had 
even  forced  a  loan  upon  Merle;  but 
that  he  liked  an  active,  wandering 
life ;  it  kept  him  fit>m  thinking,  and 
that  a  pedlar*8  pack  would  give  him 
a  license  for  vagrancy,  and  a  budget 
to  defray  its  expenses;  that  Merle 
had  been  consulted  by  him  in  the 
choioe  of  light  poi>nlar  wares,  and  as 
to  the  route  he  might  find  the  most 
free  from  competing  rivals.  Merle 
wilUogly  agreed  to  accompany  George 
in  quest  of  the  wanderer,  whom,  by 
the  help  of  his  crystal,  he  seemed 
calmly  sure  he  could  track  and  dis- 
coTer.  Accordingly,  th^  both  set 
out  in  the  somewhat  devious  and 
desultory  road  which  Merle,  who  had 
some  old  acqnaintances  amongst  the 
ancient  profession  of  hawkers,  had 
advised  Waife  to  take.  But  Merle, 
unhapmly  confidine  more  in  his  crystal 
than  Waife's  steady  adherence  to  the 
chart  prescribed,  led  the  Oxford 
scholar  the  life  of  a  will-of-the-wisp ; 


ztgZBff,  and  shooting  to  and  fro,  here 
and  there,  till,  just  when  George  bad 
lost  all  patience,  Merle  chanced  to 
see,  not  in  the  crystal,  a  pderins  on 
the  neck  of  a  farmer's  daughter, 
which  he  was  morally  certain  he  had 
himself  selected  for  Waife^s  pannier. 
And  the  girl,  stating  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry  that  her  &tiier  had  bought 
that  pderine  as  a  present  for  her^ 
not  many  days  before,  of  a  pedlar  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  to  the  market 
of  which  the  farmer  resorted  weekly, 
Merle  cast  an  horary  scheme,  and 
finding  the  Third  House  (of  short* 
journeys)  in  fkvourable  aspect  to  the 
Seventh  House  (containing  the  object 
desired),  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eleventh  House  (friends),  he  ^vdy 
informed  the  scholar  that  their  toils 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Hour 
and  the  Man  were  at  hand.  Not 
over  sanguine,  Gteorge  consigned  him- 
self and  the  seer  to  an  early  tnun,  and 
reached  the  famous  town  of  0u2el- 
ford,  whither,  when  the  chronological 
order  of  our  narrative  (which  we  have 
so  fiir  somewhat  forestalled)  will  p«r- 
mit,  we  shall  conduct  the  inquisitive 
reader. 

Meanwhile  Liond,  subscribing  with- 
out a  murmur  to  Lady  Montfort's 
iniunction  to  see  Sophy  no  more 
till  Darrell  had  been  conferred  with 
and  his  consent  won,  returned  to 
his  lodgings  in  London,  sanguine  of 
success,  and  flushed  with  joy.  His 
intention  was  to  set  out  at  once 
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to  Fawley;  bat  on  reaching  town, 
he  found  there  a  few  lines  from  Dar- 
rell  himself,  in  reply  to  a  long  and 
affectionate  letter  which  Liond  had 
written  a  few  days  before,  asking 
permission  to  visit  the  old  manor- 
hoase ;  for  amidst  all  his  absorbing 
loTO  for  Sophy,  the  image  of  his 
lonely  benefactor  in  that  gloomy 
hermitage  often  rose  before  him.  In 
these  lines,  Darrell,  not  unkindly,  bat 
very  peremptorily,  declined  LionePs 
o?ertares.  ''In  trntb,  my  dear 
young  kinsman,"  wrote  the  reolose 
—"in  trath  I  am,  with  slowness, 
and  with  freqaent  relapses,  laboar- 
iog  throngh  convalescence  from  a 
moral  fever.  My  nerves  are  vet  nn- 
^trang.  I  am  as  one  to  whom  is 
prescribed  the  most  complete  re- 
pose ; — the  visits,  even  of  fnends  the 
dearest,  forbidden  as  a  periloos  ex- 
citement The  sight  of  yoa— of  any 
one  from  the  great  world — ^bnt  espe- 
cially of  one  whose  rich  vitality  of 
youth  and  hope  afiEronts  and  mocks 
my  own  &tigued  exhaustion,  would 
but  irritate,  unsettle,  torture  me. 
When  I  am  quite  well  I  will  aek 
you  to  come.  I  shall  enjoy  your 
visit  Till  then,  on  no  account  and 
on  no  pretext  let  my  morbid  ear 
catch  the  sound  of  your  footfall  on 
my  quiet  floor.  Write  to  me  often, 
bat  tell  me  nothing  of  the  news  and 
gossip  of  the  world.  Tell  me  only  of 
yourself,  ^rour  studies,  your  thou^ts, 
your  sentiments,  your  wishes.  Nor 
forget  my  injunctions.  Marry  young, 
marry  for  love;  let  no  ambition  of 
power,  no  greed  of  gold,  ever  mislead 
you  into  giving  to  your  life  a  com- 
panion who  is  not  the  half  of  your 
^ul.  Choose  with  the  heart  of  a 
man  ;  I  know  that  you  will  choose 
with  the  self-esteem  of  a  gentleman ; 
md  be  assured  beforehand  of  the 
sympathy  and  sanction  of  your 
''  Ohuhlish  but  Loving  Kinsman.'' 

After  this  letter,  Lionel  felt  that, 
at  all  events,  he  could  not  at  once 
proceed  to  the  old  manor-house  in 
de^oe  of  its  owner's  prohibition. 
He  wrote  briefly,  entreating  Darrell 
to  forgive  him  if  he  persisted  in  the 
prayer  to  be  received  at  Fawley, 
stating  that  his  desire  for  a  personal 
interview  was  now  suddenly  become 
special  and  argent ;  that  it  not  only 


concerned  himadf,  but  alfected  Us 
benefiuitor.  By  return  of  post  Dar- 
rell replied  with  curt  frigidity,  re- 
peating, with  even  sternness,  his  re- 
fusal to  receive  Lionel,  but  professiDg 
himself  ready  to  attend  to  all  that  hu 
kinsman  might  address  to  him  by 
letter.  "  If  it  be  as  you  state,"  wrote 
DarreU,  with  his  habitual  irony,  "a 
matter  that  relates  to  myself,  I  daim, 
as  a  lawyer  for  my  own  afiyrs—Uie 
precaution  I  once  enjoined  to  my 
clients — ^a  written  brief  should  always 
precede  a  personal  ctmsultation.'' 

In  fact  the  proud  man  soMpaM 
that  Lionel  had  been  directly  or  in- 
directly addressed  on  behalf  of  Jasper 
Losely;  and  certainly  that  was  the 
last  subject  on  which  he  would  have 
granted  an  interview  to  his  young 
kinsman.  Lionel,  however,  was  not 
perhaps  sorry  to  be  thus  compelled 
to  trust  to  writing  his  own  and 
Sophy's  cause.  Darrell  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  presenoe  inspires 
a  certain  awe— one  of  thoee  men 
whom  we  feel,  upon  great  occasioDS, 
less  embarrassed  to  address  by  letter 
than  in  person.  Lionel's  pen  moved 
rapidly — ^his  whole  heart  and  soul 
sufifusM  with  feeling,  and,  rushing 
over  the  page,  he  reminded  Darrell 
of  the  day  when  he  had  told  to  the 
rich  man  the  tale  of  the  lovely 
wandering  child,  and  how,  out  of  his 
sympathy  for  that  child,  Darreil's 
approving,  fostering  tenderness  to 
himself  hid  grown.  Thus  indirectly, 
to  her  forlorn  condition  had  he  owed 
the  rise  in  his  own  fortunes.  He 
went  through  the  story  of  WiUiam 
Losely  as  he  had  gathered  it  from 
Alban  Morley,  and  touched  patheti- 
cally on  his  own  father's  share  in 
that  dark  history.  If  William  Lose- 
ly really  was  hurried  into  crime  by 
the  tempting  necessity  for  a  com- 
paratively^ trifling  sum,  but  for 
Charles  Haughton,  would  the  neces- 
sity have  arisen?  Eloquently  then 
the  lover  united  grandfather  and 
grandchild  in  one  touching  picture 
— ^their  love  for  each  other,  their 
dependence  on  each  other.  He  en- 
larged on  Sophy's  charming,  unself- 
iab,  simple,  noble  character ;  he  told 
how  he  had  again  found  her ;  he  dwelt 
on  the  refining  accomplishments  she 
owed  to  Lady  Montfort's  care.  How 
came  she  with  Lady  Montfort  ?    Why 
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had  Ijidj  Hontfort  dieriAed,  adopt- 
ed berf  Beeauaa  Lady  Montfort 
told  him  how  mach  her  own  ehild- 
hood  had  owed  to  Darrell;  beoaoaei 
ahoold  Sophy  be,  as  alleged,  the  off- 
spriog  of  hie  daogfater,  the  heiress  of 
his  line,  OaroUse  Montfort  rejoiced 
to  gaaid  her  from  dan^^r,  save  her 
from  poverty,  and  ultimately  thos 
to  fit  her  to  be  not  only  acknow- 
ledged with  delight»  bnt  with  pridei 
Why  had  he  been  enjoined  not  to 
divulge  to  Danell  that  he  had  again 
foond,  and  nnder  Lady  Montfort's 
roof,  the  child  whom,  while  yet  nn- 
cooBcioos  of  her  claioos,  Darrell  him- 
self had  vainly  sought  to  find,  and 
benevolently  designed  to  succour? 
Because  Lady  Montfort  wished  to 
fulfil  her  task— complete  Sophy's 
eduoation,  interrupted  by  grief  for 
her  missing  geandfather,  and  obtain 
indeed,  wmu  William  Loeely  again 
returned,  someproofii  (if  such  exist- 
ed) to  corroborate  the  assertion  of 
Sophy's  parentage.  *"  And,"  added 
liond,  ^  Lady  Montfort  seems  to 
fesr  that  she  has  given  you  some 
cause  of  displeasure— what  I  know 
not,  but  which  might  have  induoed 
you  to  disap{Nrove  of  the  acquaintance 
I  had  begun  with  her.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  would  vou  could  hear  the 
reverence  with  wnich  she  ever  alludes 
to  your  worth  —  the  gratitude  witii 
which  she  attests  her  mother's  and 
her  own  early  obligations  to  your 
inldleot  and  heart  1"  FinaUy,  Lionel 
wove  all  his  thresds  of  reatol  into 
the  confiBSBion  of  the  deep  love  into 
which  his  romantic  memories  of 
Sophy's  wandering  childhood  had 
been  ripened  by  the  sight  of  her 
naoefol,  cultured  youth.  <*  Qrant," 
be  said,  '^  that  her  father's  tale  be 
tabe— and  no  doubt  you  have  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  discredit  it— still,  if 
yon  cannot  love  her  as  your  daugh- 
ter's child,  receive,  know  her,  I  im- 
plore—let her  love  and  revere  you — 
as  my  wife  I  Leave  me  to  protect 
her  from  a  lawless  father — leave  me 
to  redeem,  by  some  deeds  of  loyaltv 
vbA  honour,  any  stain  that  her  grand- 
sire's  sentence  may  seem  to  fix  upon 
our  onion  I  Oh  1  if  ambitious  before, 
bow  ambitions  I  should  be  now— to 
efbce  for  her  sake  as  for  mine,  her 
mndsire^s  8hame,^my  father's  errors  I 
Bat  if,  on  the  other,  hand,  she  should, 


on  the  requisite  iaqdriA,  be  proved 
to  descend  from  your  anoestry — your 
father's  blood  in  her  pure  veins — I 
know,  alas  I  then  that  1  should  have 
no  right  to  aspire. to  such  nuptials. 
Who  would  even  think  of  her  descent 
from  a  William  Losely  ?  Who  would 
not  be  too  proud  to  remember  only 
her  descent  from  you?  All  spots 
would  vanish  in  the  splendour  of 
vour  renown ;  the  hiffhest  in  the 
land  would  court  her  ailianoe.  And 
I  am  but  the  pensioner  of  your 
bounty,  and  only  on  my  other's  side 
of  gentle  origin.  But  still  I  think 
you  would  not  rtject  me— yon  would 

?lace  the  future  to  my  oiedit;  and 
would  wait,  wait  patiently,  till  I 
had  won  such  a  salaier's  name  as 
would  entitle  me  to  mate  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Darrdls." 

Sheet  upon  sheet  the  young  ek>- 
quence  flowed  ourHMeking,  with  an 
art  of  which  the  writer  was  nnoon- 
scious,  all  the  arguments  and  points 
of  view  which  might  be  the  moat 
capUvatinfir  to  the  superb  pride  or  to 
the  exqut^  tenderness  which  seemed 
to  Lionel  the  ruling  elements  of  Dar- 
rell's  character. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long  for  a  reply. 
At  the  first  glance  of  the  address  on 
its  cover,  his  mind  misgave  him;  the 
hopes  that  had  hitherto  elated  his 
spirit  vielded  to  abrupt  forebodings 
Darrell's  handwriting  was  habitnsJly 
in  harmony  with  the  intonations  w 
his  voice — singularly  dear,  formed 
with  a  peculiar  and  original  el^;ance, 
yet  with  the  undulating  ease  of  a 
natural,  candid,  impulsive  character. 
And  that  decorous  oare  in  such  mere 
trifles  as  the  veiy  sealing  of  a  letter, 
which,  neglected  by  musing  poets 
and  abstracted  authors,  is  obeervable 
in  men  of  high  public  station,  was  in  ' 
Guy  Darrell  significant  of  the  Patri- 
cian dignity  that  imparted  a  certain 
statelmess  to  his  most  ordinary 
actions. 

But  in  the  letter  which  lay  in  Lio- 
nel's hand  the  writer  was  scarcelv 
recognisable — ^the  direction  blurred, 
the  characters  dashed  off  from  a  pen 
fierce  yet  tremulous ;  the  seal  a  great 
blotch  of  wax ;  the  device  (^  the 
heron,  with  its  soaring  motto,  indis- 
tinct and  maDgled,  as  if  the  stamp- 
ing instrument  had  been  plucked 
wrathfttlly  away  before  the  wax  had 
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cooled.  And  when  Lionel  opened 
the  letter,  the  handwriting  within 
was  yet  more  indicative  of  mental 
disorder.  The  very  ink  looked  men- 
acing and  angiT^— blacker  as  the  pen 
had  been  forcibly  driven  into  the 
page. 

*' Unhappy  boy  I**  began  the  omin- 
ons  epistle,  *<  is  it  through  yon  that 
the  false  and  detested  woman  who 
has  withered  np  the  noonday  of  my 
life,  seeks  to  aishononr  its  blighted 
close?  Talk  not  to  me  of  Lady 
Montfort's  gratitnde  and  reverence  ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  1ier  amiable,  ten- 
der, holy  aim,  to  obtrnde  npon  my 
childless  house  the  granddaughter  of 
a  convicted  felon!  Show  her  these 
lines,  and  ask  her  by  what  know- 
ledge of  my  nature  she  can  assume 
that  ignominy  to  my  name  would  be 
a  blessing  to  my  hearth?  Ask  her, 
indeed,  how  she  can  dare  to  force 
herself  still  upon  my  thoughts—dare 
to  imagine  she  can  lay  me  under 
obligations — dare  to  think  she  can 
be  a  something  still  in  my  forlorn 
existence  I  Lionel  Haughton,  I  com- 
mand you,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
dead  whom  we  can  claim  as  ances- 
tors in  common,  to  tear  from  your 
heart,  as  you  would  tear  a  thought 
of  disgrace,  this  image  which  has  be- 
witchM  your  reason.  My  daughter, 
thank  Heaven,  left  no  pledge  of  an 
execrable  union.  But  a  girl  who 
has  been  brought  up  by  a  thief — a 
girl  whom  a  wretch  so  lost  to  honour 
as  Jasper  Loeely  sought  to  make  an 
instrument  of  fraud  to  my  harass- 
ment and  disgrace,  be  her  virtues  and 
beauty  what  they  may,  I  could  not, 
without  intolerable  anguish,  contem- 
plate as  the  wife  of  Lionel  Haugh- 
ton. But  receive  her  as  your  wifel 
Admit  her  within  these  walls ! 
Never,  never;  I  scorn  to  threaten 
you  with  loss,  of  favour,  loss  of  for- 
tune. Marry  her  if  you  will.  You 
shall  have  an  ample  income  secured 
to  you.  But  from  that  moment  our 
lives  are  separated  —  our  relation 
ceases.  You  will  never  again  see 
nor  address  me.  But  oh,  Lionel,  can 
you — can  you  inflict  upon  me  this 
crowning  sorrow  ?  Can  you,  for  the 
sake  of  a  girl  of  whom  you  have  seen 
but  little,  or  in  the  Quixotism  of 
atonement  for  your  father's  fault, 
complete  the  ingratitude  I  have  ex- 


perienced from  those  who  owed  tne 
most  I  I  cannot  think  it  I  rejoice 
that  yon  wrote — did  not  urge  tiiii 
suit  in  person.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  control  my  passion ;  we 
might  have  parted  foes.  Aa  it  is,  1 
restrain  myself  with  difficulty !  Tlmt 
woman,  that  child,  associated  thus 
to  tear  from  me  the  last  sffection 
left  to  my  ruined  heart  I  No !  Yon 
will  not  be  so  cruel  1  Send  this,  I 
command  you,  to  Lady  Montfort 
See  again  neither  her  nor  the  impos- 
tor she  has  been  cherishing  for  my 
disgrace.  This  letter  will  be  your 
excuse  to  break  off  with  both— with 
both!  Guy  Dabbell." 

Lionel  was  stunned.  Not  for 
several  hours  could  he  recover  self- 
possession  enough  to  analyse  his  own 
emotions,  or  discern  the  sole  conree 
that  lay  before  him.  After  suoh  a 
letter  from  such  a  benefactor,  do 
option  was  left  to  him.  Sophy  most 
be  resigned ;  but  the  sacrifice  cmsbed 
him  to  the  earth— crushed  the  very 
manhood  out  of  lum.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  sobbing— sob- 
bing, as  if  body  and  soul  were  torn 
each  from  each,  in  convulsive  spasms. 

But  send  this  letter  to  Lady  MoDt^ 
fort !  A  letter  so  wholly  at  variance 
with  Darrell's  dignity  of  character— 
a  letter  in  which  rage  seemed  lashed 
to  unreasoning  frenzy.  Such  bitter 
language  of  hate  and  scorn,  and  even 
insult,  to  a  woman,  and  to  the  very' 
woman  who  had  seemed  to  Lionel 
so  reverently  to  cherish  the  writer's 
name — so  tenderly  to  scheme  for  the 
writer's  happiness  I  Could  he  obey 
a  command  that  seemed  to  lower 
Darrell  even  more  than  it  coold 
humble  her  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
sent? 

Yet  disobey  !  What  but  the  let- 
ter itself  could  explain  ?  Ah— and 
was  there  not  some  strange  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  Lady 
Montfort,  which  the  letter  itself,  and 
nothing  but  the  letter,  would  enable 
her  to  dispel ;  and  if  dispelled,  might 
not  Darredl's  whole  mind  undergo  a 
change?  A  flash  of  joy  suddenly 
broke  on  bis  agitated,  tempestuous 
thoughts.  He  forced  himself  again 
to  read  those  blotted  impetuoos 
lines.  Evidently  —  evidently,  while 
writing  to  Lionel-r-the  subject  Sophy 
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— Ibe  mao^s  wrathfal  heart  had  been 
addreasiog  itself  to  neither.  A  B110- 
pidoQ  seized  him ;  with  that  sus- 
picioQ,  hope.  He  woold  send  the 
fetter,  and  with  but  few  words  from 
bimsdf-— words  that  revealed  his  im- 
mense despair  at  the  thoaght  of  re- 
linqaishing  Sophy  —  intimated  his 
belief  that  Darrell  here  was.  from 
acme  error  of  jadgment  which  Lio- 
nel oonld  not  oomprehend,  avenging 


himself  on  Ladj  Montfort;  ao^ 
dosed  with  his  prayer  to  her,  if  so, 
to  forgive  lines  coloured  by  hasty 
passion,  and,  for  the  sake  of  all,  not 
to  disdain  that  self-vindication  which 
might  perhaps  yet  soften  a  nature 
possessed  of  sodi  depths  of  sweet- 
ness as  that  which  appeared  now  so 
cruel  and  so  bitter!  He  would  not 
yet  despond — not  yet  commission  her 
to  give  his  last  farewell  to  Sophy. 


OHAPTSB  TH. 

Tb*  MM-Mter  oontlniids  to  tike  bis  qoiet  steak  out  of  D0U7  Poole,  end  Is  In  tnni  sub- 
jected to  the  aaatomloal  knife  of  the  dissecting  Author.  Two  traps  are  Isld  for  him— 
one  by  his  fellow  Ifnn-eeters— one  "hj  that  deadly  perseontriz,  the  Woman  who  tries 
to  saTobim  in  spite  of  all  be  oan  do  to  be  banged. 


Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Adolphus 
Poole   had  been   the   reluctant   but 
un£ailinff  source  from  which  Jasper 
lioeely  had  weekly  drawn  the   sup- 
plies to  his  worthless  and  workless 
existenceL    Never  was  a  map  more 
oonstrainedlv    benevolent^    and    less 
recompensed   for   pecuniary  sacrifice 
by  applauding  conscience,  than  the 
doomed     inhabitant     of    Alhambra 
,  Villa.    In  the  utter  failure   of  his 
'attempts   to  discover  Sophy,  or   to 
induce  Jasper  to  accept  Colonel  Mor- 
ley's  proposals,  he  saw  this  paraaital 
monster  fixed  upon  his  entrails,  like 
the  vulture  on  those  of  Uie  classic 
sufferer  in  mythological  tales.    Jas- 
per, indeed,  had  accommodated  him- 
self to  this  re^Ur  and  unlaborions 
mode  of  gainmg  "ra  pcMvre  vie,^* 
To  call   oncea-week  upon   his  old 
acquaintance,  frighten  him  with  a  few 
thnats,  or   force  a  deathlike   smile 
from  agonising  lips  by  a  fewvillan- 
oos  jokes,  carry  off  his  four  sove- 
rdgns,  and  enjoy  himself  thereon  till 
I»y-day  duly  returned,  waa  a  condi- 
tion 01  things  that  Jasper  did  not 
greatly  care  to  improve ;  and  traly 
bad  he  said  to  Poole  that  his  earlier 
coerffy  had  left  him.    As  a  sensualist 
of  Jasper's  stamp  grows  older  and 
fitUs  lower,  indolence  gradually  usurps 
the  i^aee  once  occupied  by  vanity  or 
ambition.    Jasper  was  bitterly  aware 
thsi  his  old   oomelineBB  was  gone; 
that  never  more  coold  he  ensnare  a 
maiden's  heart  or  a  widow's  gold. 
And   when    thk    truth    was    fully 
tanmght  home  to  him,  it  made  a 


strange  revolution  in  all  his  habits. 
He  cared   no  longer  for  dress  and 

eiwgaws  —  sought  rather  to  hide 
mself  than  to  parade.  In  the 
neglect  of  the  person  he  had  once 
so  iddised— in  the  coarse  roughness 
which  now  characterised  his  exterior 
—there  was  that  sullen  despair  which 
the  vain  only  know  when  what  had 
made  them  dainty  and  jocund  is  gone 
for  ever.  The  human  ndnd,  in  dete- 
riorating, fits  itself  to  the  sphere 
into  which  it  declines.  Jasper  would 
not  now,  if  he  could,  have  driven  a 
cabriolet  down  St.  James's  Street 
He  had  taken  more  and  more  to  the 
vice  of  drinking  as  the  excitement  of 
gambling  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
For  how  gamble  with  those  who  had  * 
nothing  to  lose,  and  to  whom  he 
himself  would  have  been  pigeon,  not 
hawk?  And  as  he  found  that,  on 
what  he  thus  drew  regularly  from 
Dolly  Poole,  he  could  command  all 
the  comf<Nrts  that  his  embruted  tastes 
now  desired,  so  an  odd  kind  of  pm- 
dence  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
came  with  what  he  chose  to  consider 
'*  a  settled  income."  He  mixed  with 
rnfi&ans  in  their  nightly  orffies; 
treated  them  to  cheap  potations; 
swaggered,  bullied,  boasted,  but 
shared  m  no  project  of  thdrs  which 
mi^ht  bring  into  jeopardy  the  life 
which  Dolly  Poole  rendered  so  com- 
fortable and  secura  His  energies, 
once  so  restless,  were  lulled,  piroy 
by  habitual  intoxication,  partly  by 
the  phvsical  pains  which  had  nestled 
theomves  into    his   robust    fibres, 
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effort!  of  an  immense  and  etiil  tena- 
ciooB  vitality  to  throw  off  diseases 
repagoant  to  its  native  magoifioence 
of  health.  The  finest  constitations 
are  those  which,  when  onoe  serioasly 
impaired,  occasion  the  direst  pain; 
bnt  the^  also  enable  the  sufferer  to 
bear  pam  that  wonld  soon  wear  away 
the  delicate.  And  Jasper  bore  his 
pains  stontly,  thongh  at  times  they 
so  exasperated  his  temper,  that  woe 
then  to  any  of  his  comrades  whose 
want  of  cantion  or  respect  gave  him 
the  occasion  to  seek  relief  in  wrath  I 
His  hand  was  as  heavy,  his  arm  as 
stalwart  as  ever.  George  Morley  had 
been  rightly  informed.  Even  by 
burglars  and  cut-throats,  whose 
dangers  he  shunned,  while  fearlessly 
he  joined  their  circle,  Jasper  Loeely 
was  regarded  with  terror.  To  be 
the  awe  of  reckless  men,  as  he  had 
been  the  admiration  of  foolish  women, 
this  was  delight  to  bis  vanity,  the  last 
delight  that  was  left  to  it.  But  he 
thus  provoked  a  danger  to  which  his 
arrogance  was  blind.  His  boon  com- 
panions began  to  grow  tired  of  him. 
He  had  been  welcomed  to  their  re- 
sort on  the  strength  of  the  catchword 
or  passport  which  eonfederates  at 
Pans  had  communicated  to  him,  and 
of  the  reputation  for  great  daring 
and  small  scruple  which  he  took 
ftom  OnttSy  who  was  of  hi^h  caste 
amongst  thehr  mysterious  tribes,  and 
who  every  now  and  then  flitted  over 
the  Oontinent,  safe  and  accursed  as 
the  Wandering  Jew.  But  when 
they  found  that  this  AchUles  of  the 
Greeks  would  only  talk  big,  and  em- 
ploy his  wits  on  his  private  exche- 
quer and  his  thews  against  them- 
selves, the^  began  not  only  to  tire  of 
his  imperious  manner,  but  to  doubt 
his  fidelity  to  the  oanae.  And,  all  of 
a  sudden,  Cutis,  who  had  at  first 
extolled  Jasper  as  one  likely  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  Family  of 
Niffht,  altered  his  tone,  and  insmn- 
ated  that  the  bravo  was  not  to  be 
trusted;  that  his  reckless  temper 
and  incautious  talk  when  drunk 
would  unfit  him  for  a  safe  aeoomplioe 
in  any  akilftil  projeot  of  plunder; 
and  that  he  was  so  uoscrupnlous, 
and  had  so  little  sympathy  with 
their  dass,  that  he  might  be  quite 
capable  of  playing  spy  or  taming 
king's  evidoDoa;  Siat»  in  short)   it 


would  be  well  to  rid  theonelvtt  of 
his  domineering  presence.  Stifi  there 
was  that  physi(»i  power  in  this  hoy 
Hercules— «till,  if  the  Do-nought,  fae 
was  so  fiercely  the  Dread-nougbt— 
that  they  did  not  dare,  despite  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  openly  to 
brave  and  defy  him.  No  one  woqU 
bell  the  cat— and  such  a  cat  1  They 
began  to  lay  plots  to  get  rid  of  bim 
through  the  law.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  to  such  knowing  adepts  in  guilt 
than  to  transfer  to  his  charge  any 
deed  of  violence  one  of  their  own 
gang  had  committed — ^heap  danmipg 
circumstances  round  him  —  privily 
apprise  justice — falsely  swear  away 
his  life.  In  short,  the  man  was  in 
their  •  way  as  a  wasp  that  has  blun- 
dered into  an  ant's  next ;  and,  wh3e 
frightened  at  the  size  of  the  intruder, 
these  honest  ants  were  resolved  to 
get  him  out  of  their  citadel  alive  or 
dead.  Probable  it  was  that  Jasper 
Losely  would  meet  with  his  deserts  at 
last  for  an  ofifence  of  which  he  was 
innocent  as  a  babe  unborn. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  are 
readmitted  to  the  presence  of  An- 
bella  Orane. 

She  was  standing  by  a  window  on 
the  upper  floor  of  a  house  situated  in 
a  narrow  street  The  blind  was 
let  down,  but  she  had  drawn  it  a 
little  aside,  and  wias  looking  out 
By  the  fireside  was  seated  a  thin, 
vague,  gnome -like  figure,  perched 
comfortless  on  the  edge  of  a  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  with  its  shadowy 
knees  drawn  up  till  they  nearly 
touched  its  shadowy  chin.  There 
was  something  about  the  outline  of 
this  figure  so  indefinite  and  nnsnb- 
stantial,  that  ^oa  might  have  taken 
it  for  an  optical  iUusioni  a  spectral 
apparition  on  the  point  of  ▼anisAiing. 
This  thing  was,  however,  poflseBsed 
of  voice,  and  was  speaking  in  a  km 
but  distlnot  hissing  whisper.  As  the 
whisper  ended,  Arabella  Crane,  witb- 
oat  tuning  her  feoe,  spoke,  also 
under  her  breath. 

''Ton  are  sore  that,  so  long  u 
Losely  draws  this  weekly  stipend 
from  the  man  whom  he  bss  in  his 
power,  he  will  penbt  in  the  eame 
oonns  of  Itfa.  (m  yon  not  wan  him 
of  the  danger?" 

*<  Peach  against  pals  I  I  dare  not 
No  trusting  him.    Be  would  eone 
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down,  mad  with  brandy,  make  an 
infernal  row,  seize  two  or  three  by 
the  throat,  dash  their  heads  against 
each  other,  blab,  bally,  and  a  knife 
woald  be  oat,  and  a  weasand  or  two 
cot,  and  a  carcass  or  so  dropped  into 
the  Thames,  mine  certainly-— nis  per- 
haps." 

''Ton  say  yon  can  keep  back  this 
plot  against  him  for  two  or  three 
days?" 

"  For  two  days— yes.  I  shoold  be 
glad  to  saye  Genend  Jas.  He  has 
the  bones  of  a  fine  fellow,  and  if  he 
had  not  destroyed  himself  by  brandy, 
he  might  have  been  at  the  top  of  the 
tree— in  the  profession.  But  he  is 
fit  for  nothing  now." 

**AhI  and  yoa  say  the  brandy  is 
killiDghim?" 

''Ko,  he  will  not  be  killed  b^ 
brandy,  if  he  continaes  to  drink  it 
among  the  same  jolly  set." 

'*And  if  he  were  left  withoat  the 
money  to  spend  amongst  these  terrible 
companions,  h^  woald  no  longer  re- 
sort to  their  meetings?  Yoa  are 
right  there.  The  same  vanity  that 
makes  him  pleased  to  be  the  great 
man  in  that  society,  woald  make  him 
shrink  firom  commg  amongst  them 
as  a  beggar." 

**  And  if  he  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  the  weekly  sabecription,  there 
woald  be  an  ezcase  to  shat  the  door 
in  his  fikoe.  All  these  fellows  wish 
to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  if  by 
fur  means,  there  woald  be  no  neces- 
sity to  resort  to  foal.  The  only 
danger  woald  be  that  from  which 
yoa  have  so  often  saved  him.  In 
despair  woald  he  not  commit  some 
violent  rash  action — a  street  robbery, 
or  Bomethmg  of  the  kind  ?  He  has 
ooorage  for  any  violence,  bat  no 
lonjier  the  cool  head  to  plan  a  scheme 
which  woald  not  be  detected.  Yoa 
Bee  I  can  prevent  my  pals  joining  in 
each  risks  as  he  may  propose,  or 
lettiqg  him  (if  he  were  to  ask  it)  into 
any  adventare  of  their  own,  for  they 
know  that  I  am  a  safe  adviser ; 
they  respect  me;  the  law  has  never 
been  able  to  lay  hold  of  me;  and 
when  I  say  to  them,  <  That  fellow 
drinks,  blabe^  and  boasts,  and  would 
bring  ns  all  into  troablCi'  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him :  bat  I 
cannot  prevent  his  doing  what  he 
pleMes  oat  of   his    own    moddled 


head,  and   with  his    own    reckless 
hand." 

^  But  yoa  will  keep  in  his  confi- 
dence, and  let  me  know  all  that  he 
?" 
Yes." 

^  And  meanwhile,  he  mast  come 
to  me. '  And  this  time  I  have  more 
hope  than  ever,  since  his  health  gives 
way,  and  he  is  weary  of  crime  itself. 
Mr.  Oatts,  come  near — softly.  Look 
— nay,  nay,  he  cannot  see  yoa  from 
below,  and  yoa  are  screened  by  the 
blind.    Look,  I  say,  where  he  sits." 

She  pointed  to  a  room  on  the 
groand-floor  in  the  opposite  house, 
where  might  be  dimly  seen  a  doll  red 
fire  in  a  sordid  ^rate,  and  a  man*s 
form,  the  head  pillowed  npon  arms 
that  rested  on  a  small  table.  On 
the  table  a  glass,  a  bottle. 

*'  It  is  urns  that  his  mornings 
pass,"  said  Arabdla  Crane,  with  a 
wild  bitter  pity  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice.  ^Look,  I  say,  is  he  formi- 
dable now  ?  can  yoa  fear  him  ?" 

**Very  much  indeed,"  mattered 
Oatts.  "  He  is  only  stapified,  and 
he  can  shake  off  a  doze  as  quickly  as 
a  balldog  dees  when  a  rat  is  let  into 
his  kennel." 

**  Mr.  Cutts,  yon  tell  me  that  he 
constantly  carries  about  him  the  same 
old  pocket-book  which  he  says  con- 
tains his  fortune ;  in  other  words, 
the  papers  that  frighten  his  victim 
into  giving  him  the  money  which  is 
now  the  caose  of  his  danger.  There 
is  surely  no  pocket  yoa  cannot  pick  ' 
or  get  picked,  Mr.  Cutts  ?  Fifty  pounds 
for  that  book  in  three  hours." 

**  Fifty  pounds  are  not  enough)  the 
man  he  sponges  on  would  give  more 
to  have  those  papers  in  his  power." 

^  Possibly  ;  but  Losely  has  not 
been  dolt  enough  to  trust  you  saf- 
ciently  to  enable  yoa  to  know  how 
to  commence  negotiations^  Even  if 
the  man's  name  and  address  be 
amongst  those  papers,  you  could  not 
make  use  of  the  Knowledge  withoat 
bringing  Jasper  himself  upon  voa ; 
and  even  if  J  asper  were  out  of  the 
way,  yoa  would  not  have  the  same 
hold  over  his  victim :  yoa  know  not 
the  drcomstances ;  you  could  make 
no  story  oat  of  some  incoherent  namr 
bling  letters;  and  the  man,  who,  I 
can  tell  yoa,  is  by  natore  a  bally,  aind 
strong,  compared  with  any  other  man 
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bat  Jasper,  would  seize  yon  bv  the 
collar;  and  yoa  would  be  lacKy  if 


yoa  got  oat  of  his   hoase  with  no 

other  loss  than   the  letters,  and  no 

other  gain  bat  a  broken  bone.  Fooh ! 

yoa  know  all  that,  or  yoa  woald  have 

stolen  the  book,  and  made  ase  of  it 

before.    Fifty  poands  for  that  book   streets ;  any  one  has  a  right  to  pick  a 

in  three  hoars ;  and  if  Jasper  Losely   pocket  in  the  Qaeen's  highways.   Iq 

be  safe  and  alire  six  months  hence,   three  hoars  yoa  shall  have  the  book." 


fifty  poands  more,  Mr.  Catts.  See! 
he  stirs  not— he  mast  be  fast  asleep. 
Now  is  the  moment" 

<<What,  in  his  own  roomP'  said 
Catts  with  contempt  '*  Why,  be 
woald  know  who  did  it ;  and  where 
should  I  be  to-morrow  ?    No— in  the 
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HcirearT  la  the  Patron  Deity  of  Mercantile  Speculators,  as  veil  as  of  enek-1>ralaed  Poeta;  todced* 
be  IB  much  more  fkToarable,  more  a  fMend  at  a  pinch,  to  the  former  olaaa  of  his  oroteKte 
than  he  la  to  the  latter. 

*'  PooLinf  per  hostes  Merenrlos  celer 
Denso  paventem  sostaUt  aere.** 


Poole  was  sitting  with  his  wife 
after  dinner.  He  had  made  a  good 
specalation  that  day;  little  Johnny 
would  be  all  the  better  for  it  a  few 
years  hence,  and  some  other  man's 
little  Johnnys  all  the  worse  —  but 
each  for  himself  in  this  world  1  Poole 
was  therefore  basking  in  the  light  of 
his  gentle  helpmate's  approving  smile. 
He  had  taken  an  extra  glass  of  a 
yenerable  port-wine,  which  had  pars- 
ed to  his  cellar  from  the  bins  of  uncle 
Sam.  Commercial  prosperity  with- 
out, conjugal  felicity  within,  the  walls 
of  Alhamora  Villa ;  surely  Adolphus 
Poole  is  an  enviable  man  !  Does  he 
look  so  ?  The  ghost  of  what  he  was 
but  a  few  months  ago !  His  cheeks 
have  fallen  in;  his  clothes  hang  on 
him  like  bags;  there  is  a  worried, 
haggard  look  in  his  eyes,  a  nervous 
twitch  in  his  lips,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  looks  at  the  handsome  Pa- 
risian clock  on  the  chimneypiece,  and 
then  shifts  his  postare,  snubs  his 
connubial  angel,  who  asks  "  what 
ails  him  V*  r^lls  his  glass,  and  stares 
on  the  fire,  seeing  strange  shapes  in 
the  mobile  aspects  of  the  coals. 

To-morrow  brings  back  this  weekly 
spectre!  To-morrow  Jasper  Losely, 
punctual  to  the  stroke  of  eleven, 
returns  to  remind  him  of  that  past 
which,  if  revealed,  will  blast  the 
future.  And  revealed  it  might  be 
any  hour  despite  the  bribe  for  silence 
,  which  he  must  pay  with  his  own 
hands,  under  his  own  roof.  Would 
he  trost  another  with  the  secret  of 


that  payment  ? — horror  I    Would  he 
visit  Losely  at  his  own  lodging,  and 

E ay  him  there? — murder  I  Would 
e  appoint  him  somewhere  in  the 
streets — ^run  the  chance  of  being  seen 
with  such  a  friend?  Respectability 
confabulating  with  ofEal !— disgrace ! 
And  Jasper  had  on  the  last  two  or 
three  visits  been  peculiarly  disagree- 
able. He  had  talked  load.  Poole 
feared  that  his  wife  might  have  her 
ear  at  the  key-hole.  Jasper  had 
seen  the  parlour-maid  in  the  passage 
as  he  went  out,  and  caught  her  round 
the  waist.  The  parlour-maid  had 
complained  to  Mrs.  Poole,  and  said 
she  should  leave  if  so  ii;isulted  by  such 
an  ugly  blackguard.  Fancy!  what 
the  poor  lady-killer  has  come  to! 
Mrs.  Poole  had  grown  more  and  more 
inquisitive  and  troublesome  on  the 
subject  of  such  extraordinary  visits ; 
and  now,  as  her  husband  stirred  the 
fire — having  roused  her  secret  ire  by 
his  previous  unmanly  snubbings,  and 
Mrs.  Poole  being  one  of  those  incom- 
parable wives  who  have  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  temper,  who  never  reply  to 
angry  words  at  the  moment,  and  who 
always,  with  exquisite  calm  and  sdf- 
possessioo,  pay  off  every  angry  word 
by  an  amiable  sting  at  a  right 
moment  —  Mrs.  Poole,  I  say,  thus 
softly  said— 

"  Sammy,  duck,  we  know  what 
makes  oo  so  cross ;  but  it  shan't  vex 
00  long,  Sammy.  That  dreadfal  man 
comes  to-morrow.  He  always  comes 
the  same  day  of  the  week." 
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**  Hold  voor  toDffoe,  Mrs.  Poole." 
"Teg,  Buimy  dear,  Fll  hold  my 
toDgaa  Bat  Sammy  ahan't  be  im-* 
poaed  upon  \>y  mendicaats ;  for  I 
kDOV  he  18  a  mendicani— one  of  thoee 
ihvpen  or  black-legs  who  took  oo 
io,  poor  iDDoeent  &m,  in  oo  wild 
bscbdor  days,  and  oo  good  heart 
can't  bear  to  see  him  in  distrefis  ; 
bat  there  most  be  an  end  to  all 
thiBgs." 

«"  Mrs.  Poole— Mrs.  Poole— will  yon 
stop  jonr  fool's  jaw  or  not?" 

"My  poor  dear  habb^,**  said  the 
uiffel,  eqaeeziog  out  a  mild  tear,  *'oo 
will  be  in  good  hands  to  advise  oo ; 
for  rye  been  and  told  Pa  I" 

"Yon  have,"  faltered  Poole,  ••told 
70or  father — ^yon  have !"  and  the  ex- 
presrion  of  his  free  became  so  ghastly 
that  Mrs.  Poole  grew  serioosly  tem- 
Sed.  She  bad  long  felt  that  there 
was  Eomething  very  sospioioas  in  her 
hosband's  sabmission  to  the  insolence 
of  80  rade  »  visitor.  Bat  she  knew 
that  be  was  not  brave ;  the  man 
might  intimidate  him  by  threats  of 
peraoDal  violence.  The  man  might 
probably  be  some  poor  relation,  or 
some  one  whom  Poole  had  rninedi 
either  in  bygone  discreditable  sport* 
iog  da^  or  in  recent  respeolable 
mercantile  specnlations.  Bat  at  that 
ghastly  look  a  fflunpee  of  the  real 
trath  broke  aponner;  and  she  stood 
speediless  and  appalled.  At  this 
moment  there  was  a  load  ring  at 
the  atreetdoor  bell.  Poole  gathered 
himaelf  ap,  and  staggered  oat  of  the 
room  mto  the  passage. 

His  wife  remained  withoat  motion ; 
for  the  first  time  she  conceived  a  fear 
of  her  hnsband.  Presentiv  she  heard 
%  haiah  female  voice  in  the  hall,  and 
then  a  joyous  exclamation  from  Poole 
himaelt  Beoovered  by  these  anex- 
pected  aouods,  she  went  mechanically 
forth  mto  the  passage,  jost  in  time 
to  aee  the  hems  of  a  dark  iron-grey 
(irees  disappearing  within  Poole's 
itody,  while  Pooler  who  had  opened 
the  Btndy  door,  and  was  bowings 
ia  thd  ffOn-grey  dress  obseqoioosly, 
toned  his  ^e  towards  his  wife,  and 
Btriding  towards  her  for  a  moment, 
vhiapoed — ''Go  np-etairs,  and  stir 
not,"  in  a  tone  so  nnlike  his  nsoal 
gniff  aocenta  of  command,  that  it 
cowed  her  oat  of  the  profonnd  con- 
tempt with  which  she  nabitaally  le- 
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ceived,  while  smiKngly  obeyingi  hie 
marital  anthoritv. 

Poole,  vanishing  into  his  stadv, 
carefally  closed  his  door,  and  would 
have  caaght  his  lady  visitor  vby  both 
her  hands ;  bat  she  waived  him  bade, 
and,  declining  a  seat,  remained  sternly 
erect 

**  Mr.  Poole,  I  have  but  a  few  words 
to  8^.  The  letters  which  gave  Jas- 
per liosely  the  power  to  extort  money 
from  you  are  no  longer  in  his  pos- 
session ;  they  are  in  mine.  Yoa  need 
fear  him  no  more — yoa  will  fee  him 
no  more." 

'<0h  r  cried  Poole,  fallmg  on  his^ 
knees,  *'  the  blessing  of  a  father  of  a 
family— a  babe  not  six  weeks  bom — 
be  on  your  blessed,  blessed  head  1" 

*'  Qet  up,  and  don't  talk  nonsense. 
I  do  not  give  yon  these  papers  at 
present,  nor  barn  them.  Instead  of 
being  in  the  power  of  a  maddled, 
irresolute  dronkard,  yoa  are  in  the 
power  of  a  vigilant,  dear-brained 
woman.  Yoa  are  in  my  power,  and 
yoa  will  act  as  I  tell  yoa." 

^You  can  ask  nothing  wrong,  I 
am  surOi"  said  Poole,  his  gratefbl  en- 
thusiasm much  abated.  **  Command 
me  ;  bat  the  papers  can  be  of  no  use 
to  you ;  I  will  pay  for  them  hand- 
somely." 

''Be  silent  and  listen.  I  retun 
these  papers — first,  because  Jasper 
Losely  most  not  know  that  they  ever 
passed  to  my  hands ;  secondly,  be- 
cause yoa  most  inflict  no  injury  on 
Losely  himadf.  Betray  me  to  him, 
or  tiy  to  render  himaelf  up  to  the 
law,  and  the  documents  will  be  used 
against  you  ruthlessly.  Obey,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  no*^ 
thing  to  pay.  When  Jasper  Losely 
calls  on  you  to-morrow,  ask  him  to 
show  yoa  the  letters.  He  cannot; 
he  will  make  excuses.  Dedine  per- 
emptorily, but  not  insultingly  (his 
temper  is  fierce),  to  pay  him  farther. 
He  will  perhaps  charge  yoa  with 
having  hired  some  one  to  purloin  his 
pocket-book ;  let  him  think  it  Stop 
—  your  window  hero  opens  on  the 
groond  ;— a  garden  without :  — Ah  I 
bave  three  of  the  police  in  that  gar- 
den, in  sight  of  the  window.  Point 
to  them  if  he  threaten  yoa ;  summon 
them  to  yonr  aid,  or  pass  oat  to  them, 
if  he  actually  attempt  violence.  Bat 
when  he  has  left  the  hoose^  yoa  most 
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nrge  do  charge  agalnt  Mm ;  he  most 
be  let  ofif  anscathed.  Toa  can  be  at 
DO  loss  for  excose  in  this-  meroy :  a 
IViend  of  former  times— needy,  nnfor- 
tnnate,  whom  habits  of  drink  mad- 
dened for  the  moment— necessary  to 
eject  him,  inhnman  to  prosecute — 


any  story  jon  pleasa  The  oezt  day 
yon  can,  if  yon  choose,  leave  LoDdoB 
for  a  short  time;  I  advise  it  Bat 
his  teeth  will  be  drawn ;  he  will  meet 
>»robab1y  never  trouble  yoa  anio. 
I  know  his  character.  There,  I  mt 
done ;  open  the  door,  sir.*' 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  wreck  end  the  life-boat  In  t  fog. 
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The  next  day,  a  little  after  noon, 
Jasper  Looblj,  coming  back  firom 
Albambra  Yilla — furious,  desperate, 
knowing  not  where  to  turn  for  bread, 
or  on  whom  to  pour  bis  rage — ^beheld 
suddenly,  in  a  quiet,  half-built  street, 
which  led  from  the  suburb  to  the 
New  Boad,  Arabella  Grane  standing 
right  in  his  path.  She  had  emerged 
from  one  of  the  many  stright  inter- 
secting roads  which  characterise  that 
crude  nebula  of  a  future  city;  and 
the  woman  and  the  man  met  thus 
&ce  to  &oe;  not  another  passer-by 
visible  in  the  thoroughfiire  ; — at  a 
distance  the  dosing  hack  cab-stand; 
round  and  about  them  carcasses  of 
brick  and  mortar — some  with -gaunt 
scaffoldiog  fixed  into  their  ribs,  and 
all  looking  yet  more  weird  in  their 
raw  struggle  into  shape  through  the 
livid  haze  of  a  yellow  fog. 

Loeely,  seeing  Arabella  thus  plant- 
ed in  his  way,  recoiled  ;  and  the  super- 
stition in  which  he  had  long  asso- 
ciated her  image  with  baffled  schemes 
and  perilous  hours,  sent  the  wrathful 
blood  back  through  his  veins  so  quick- 
ly that  he  heard  his  heart  beat  1 

Mrs.  Crane.— <*  So  I  you  see  we 
cannot  help  meeting,  Jasper  dear,  do 
what  yon  will  to  shun  me.^' 

LosELT.  -^  "  I  —  I  —  you  always 
startle  me  sol — you  are  in  town, 
then  ? — ^to  stay?— your  old  quarters T* 

Mrs.  Crane.  **Why  ask?  You 
cannot  wish  to  know  where  I  am — 
vou  would  not  call.  But  how  fiires 
It? — what  do  yon  do?— how  do  yon 
live  ?    Yon  look  ill— Poor  Jasper." 

LosELT  (fiercely).  —  *'Hang  your 
pity,  and  give  me  some  money." 

Mr&  Crane  (calmly  laving  her 
lean  hand  on  the  arm  which  was 
darted  forward  more  in  menace  than 
entreaty,  and  actually  terril^ing  the 


Gladiator  as  she  linked  that  desdly 
arm  into  her^  own).  ''  I  said  you  wooki 
always  find  me  when  at  the  wont 
of  TOur  troublesL  And  so,  Jasper,  it 
shall  be  till  this  right  hand  of  jam 
is  powerless  as  the  clay  at  our  feet 
Walk — ^walk ;  you  are  not  afraid  of 
me?--wa]k  on,  tell  me*  all  Where 
have  yon  just  been  ?^' 

Jasper,  therewith  reminded  of  hii 
wrongs,  poured  out  a  volley  of  abme 
on  Poole,  communicating  to  Mrp. 
Crane  the  whole  story  of  bis  daimi 
on  that  gentleman  —  the  loss  of  the 
pocket-book  filched  from  him,  and 
Poole's  knowledge  that  he  was  thn 
disarmed. 

''And  the  coward,"  said  he,  prisd- 
ing  his  teeth,  **  got  out  of  his  wudow 
—and  thrfe  policemen  in  his  garden. 
He  must  have  bribed  a  pickpocket 
— ^low  knave  that  he  is.  But  I  Bkall 
find  out— and  then^" 

''And  then,  Jasper,  how  will  700 
be  better  off?— the  letters  are  gone; 
and  Poole  has  you  in  his  power  if 
you  threaten  him  again.  Now,  hv k 
you ;  you  did  not  murder  the  ItaliaD 
who  waa  found  stabbed  in  the  fields 
yonder  a  week  ago?  £100  reward 
for  the  murderer." 

''I  —  na  How  coldly  yon  s^! 
I  have  hit  hard^in  fair  fifbt,— ni»^ 
dered— never.  If  ever  I  tiS^e  to  thai, 
I  shall  b^n  with  Poole." 

<'  But  I  tell  you,  Jasper,  HbsA  yoa 
are  suspected  of  that  murder ;  that 
you  will  be  accused  of  that  murder; 
and  if  I  had  not  thus  fortdnatdy 
met  you,  for  that  murder  you  wooM 
be  tried  and  hanged." 

"Are  you  serious?  Who  ooold 
accuse  me?" 

"Those  who  know  that  yon  arc 
not  guilty — those  who  courn  make 
you  Hippear  so--*the  vilbdns  witi 
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ivfaom  yon  border  md  drink,  and 
bnwl !  Have  I  ever  been  wrong  hi 
mj  wamiDgs  yet  ?" 

<*Tbi8  18  too  horrible,"  filtered 
Umeiiy,  tbinking  not  of  the  coospi- 
raey  against  his  life,  bat  of  her  pre- 
science in  detecting  it  **  It  must  be 
witchcraft  and  nothing  else.  How 
oonld  yoa  learn  what  yoa  tell  me  ?" 

**  That  is  my  affair ;  enongh  for 
yoa  that  I  am  right.  Go  no  more 
to  those  black  haunts ;  they  are  even 
now  fall  jof  snares  and  pitfalls  for 
yoa.  Leave  London,  ana  yon  are 
lafe.    Tmst  to  me." 

•*  And  where  shall  I  go  V* 

<*  Look  yoa,  Jasper ;  yoa  have 
worn  ont  this  old  world— no  refuge 
for  yoa  but  the  new.  YThither  went 
yonr  fSfither,  thither  go  yoa.  Con- 
Bsot)  and  yoa  shall  not  want.  Ton 
cannot  diecover  Sophy.  Ton  have 
faUed  in  all  attempts  on  Darrell's 
parse.  Bat  agree  to  sail  to  Austral- 
asia, and  I  will  engage  to  yoa  an 
hieome  larger  than  you  say  you  ex- 
torted from  Poole,  to  be  spent  in 
those  safer  shores." 

^  And  vou  will  go  with  me,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Losely,  with  ungracious 
Bollenness. 

**  Qo  with  you,  as  you  please.  Be 
where  you  are — ^yes." 

The  ruffian  bounded  with  rage  and 
loathing. 

"  Woman,  cross  me  no  more,  or  I 
ihall  be  goaded  into " 

''Into  killing  me— you  dare  not  I 
Meet  my  eye  if  you  can — ^^ou  dare 
Dott  Harm  me,  yea  a  hair  of  my 
head,  and  your  moments  are  num- 
bered!—your  doom  sealed.  Be  we 
two  together  in  a  desert— not  a  ba- 
Qttn  eye  to  see  the  deed— not «  human 
ear  to  receive  my  groan,  and  still  I 
should  stand  by  your  side  unharmed. 
I,  who  have  returned  the  wrongs  re- 
ceived from  you  by  vigilant^  untiring 
benefits— I,  who  have  saved  you  from 
80  many  enemies  and  so  many  dan- 
gers—I, who,  now  when  all  the  rest 
of  earth  shun  you— when  all  other  re- 
raorce  fiuls — I,  who  now  say  to  you, 
*  share  my  income,  but  be  honest  I' 
~I  receive  injury  from  that  hand  1 
No;  the  guilt  would  be  too  unnatu- 
ral—Heaven would  not  permit  it 
Try,  and  your  arm  will  fall  palsied 
by  your  elder 

Jasper^  Uoodahot   eyes   dropped 


beneath  the  woman's  fixed  and 
scorching  gase,  and  bis  lips,  white 
and  tremuloos,  refaaed  to  breathe 
the  fierce  corse  into  which  hia  brotd 
nature  concentrated  its  fears  and 
its  hate.  He  walked  on  in  gloomy 
silence ;  but  some  words  she  had  let 
fall  suggested  a  last  resort  to  his  own 
daring. 

She  had  urged  him  to  quit  the  old 
world  for  the  new,  but  that  had  been 
the  very  proposition  conveyed  to  him 
from  DarrelL  If  that  proposition,  so 
repugnant  to  the  indolence  that  nad 
grown  over  him,  must  be  embraced, 
better  at  least  sail  forth  alone,  his 
own  master,  than  be  the  dependent 
slave  of  this  abhorred  and  persecut- 
ing benefactress.  Hts  despair  gave 
him  the  determination  he  had  hitherto 
lacked.  He  would  seek  Darrell  hisn- 
self,  and  make  the  best  oompromiee 
he  could.  This  resolve  passed  into 
his  mind  as  he  stalked  on  through 
the  yellow  fog,  and  his  nerves  re- 
covered from  their  irritation,  and  his 
thoughts  regained  something  of  their 
ancient  craft  as  the  idea  of  escaping 
from  Mrs.  Grane*s  vigilance  and  cha- 
rity assumed  a  definite  shape. 

"<  Well,*'  said  he  at  length,  dissimu- 
lating his  repugnance,  and  with  %an 
effort  at  his  old  half-coaxing,  balf- 
rollickiog  tones,  ^'you  certainly  are 
the  best  of  creatures ;  and,  as  you 
say, 

*  Had  1 1  beart  fbr  iklseliood  firunad, 
I  ne'er  could  iqjare  you,' 

ungrateful  dog  though  I  must  seem, 
and  very  likely  am.  I  own  I  have  a 
horror  of  Australia— such  a  long  sea- 
voyage  t  New  scenes  no  longer  at- 
tract me  ;  I  am  no  longer  young, 
though  I  ought  to  be ;  bat  if  you  in- 
sist on  it,  and  will  really  condescend 
to  accompany  me  in  spite  of  all  my 
sins  to  you,  why,  I  can  make  up  my 
mind.  And  as  to  honesty,  ask  those 
internal  rascals,  who,  you  sav,  would 
swear  away  my  life,  and  they  wili 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb  since  my  return  to  En^ 
land ;  and  that  is  my  gaUt  in  theur 
villanous  eyes.  As  long  as  that 
infamous  Poole  gave  me  enough  for 
my  humble  wanta^  I  was  a  reformed 
man.  1  wish  to  keep  reformed.  Very 
Uttle  suffices  for  me  now.  As  voa 
say,  Auatralia  may  be  the  best  irfaee 
forme.    When  ahaU  we  sail  r 
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<*Arey<m8eTi(ni»r' 

"  To  be  Bure." 

"  Then  I  will  inqnire  tbe  days  on 
which  the  yeaaels  start  Yoa  can  oall 
on  me  at  my  own  old  home,  and  aXi 
shall  be  arraoKed.  Oh,  Jasper  Loeely, 
do  not  avoid  wis  last  chance  of  escape 
from  the  perils  that  gather  round  yoo." 

*»No;  I  am  sick  of  life—of  all, 
things  except  repose.  Arabella,  I 
suffer  horrible  pain." 

He  groaned,  for  he  spoke  trnly. 
At  that  moment  the  gnaw  of  the 
monster  angaish,  which  fastens  on 
the  nerves  like  a  wolfs  tooth,  was  so 
keen  that  he  longed  to  swell  his 
groan  into  a  roar.  Tbe  old  fable  of 
Hercnles  in  the  poisoned  tanic  was 
surely  invented  by  some  skilled  phy- 
siologist to  denote  the  truth  that  it 
is  only  in  the  strongest  frames  that 
pain  can  be  pushed  into  its  eztremest 
torture.  The  heart  of  the  grim  wo- 
man was  instantly  and  thoroughly 
softened.  She  paused;  she  made 
him  lean  on  her  arm ;  she  wiped  the 
drops  from  his  brow ;  she  addressed 
him  in  the   most  soothing  tones  of 

Sity.  Ths  spasm  passed  away  eud- 
enly,  as  it  does  in  neuralgic  agonies, 
and  with  it  any  gratitude  or  any 
remorse  in  the  breast  of  the  sufferer. - 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  ^  I  will  call  on  you; 
but  meanwhile  I  am  without  a  fax- 
thing.  Oh,  do  not  fear  that  if  you 
helped  me  now,  I  should  again  shun 
you.  I  have  no  other  resource  left ; 
Dor  have  I  now  the  spirit  I  once  had. 
I  no  longer  now  laugh  ai  fatigue  and 
danger." 


«But  wfll  yoa  awear  by  all  <bfc 

ryet  hold  sacred — ^i(  alssl  then 
aught  which  is  sacred  to  yoo— 
that  you  will  not  again  seek  tbe 
company  of  those  men  who  are  ood* 
spiring  to  entrap  you  mto  the  hsng- 
man's  bands  f " 

"Seek  them  again,  the  usgrateAil 
cowardly  blackeuards!  No,  do;  I 
promise  you  that— edemnly ;  it  is 
medical  aid  that  I  want;  it  is  rest,  I 
tell  you— rest,  rest,  rest" 

Arabella  Crane  drew  forth  her 
pursa  "Take  what  you  will/*  aui 
she  gently.  Jasper,  whether  firon 
the  desire  to  deceive  her,  or  beeame 
her  alms  were  really  so  distastefsl  to 
his  strange  kind  of  pride  that  he 
stinted  to  bare  necessity  the  araeil 
to  them,  contented  hin^f  wiu  a 
third  or  fourth  of  the  sovereigns  that 
the  purse  contained,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  thanks  and  promises,  he 
left  her  side,  and  soon  vanisbed  in 
the  fog  that  grew  darker  and  darker 
as  the  night-like  wintry  day  deep- 
ened over  the  silenced  thorough- 
fares. 

The  woman  went  her  way  throogh 
the  mists,  hopeful — through  the  misti 
went  the  man,  hopeful  al»>.  Becroit- 
in^  himself  by  slight  food  and  stroog 
dnok  at  a  tavern  on  his  road,  he 
stalked  on  to  Darrell's  houae  in  Carl- 
ton Gardens;  and,  learning  there 
that  Darrellwaa  at  Fawley,  hastened 
to  the  station  from  which  started 
the  train  to  the  town  nearest  to  tbe 
old  manor4!oa8e;  reached  that  town 
safely,  and  there  rested  for  the  night 


BOOK  IX.— OHAPTBB  I, 


The  aeerat  which  Quj  Darren  did  not  ooofide  to  Albfth  UtaUigr, 


It  was  a  serene  noonday  in  that 
melancholy  interlude  of  the  seasons 
when  autumn  has  really  ceased — 
winter  not  yet  visibly  beeun.  The 
iifime  hired  vehicle  which  nad  borne 
Lionel  to  Fawley,  more  than  five 
years  ago,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
wild  umbrageous  mss-land  that  sur- 
rounded the  annane  Manor-housei 
It  had  been  engagea,  from  the  nearest 
railwav  station  on  the  London  Boad, 
by  a  lady,  with  a  fenmie  oompaaioa 


who  seemed  her  servant  The  driver 
dismounted,  opened  the  door  of  the 
vehicle,  and  the  lady,  bidding  him 
wait  there  till  her  return,  and  saying 
a  few  words  to  her  companion,  de- 
scended, and  drawing  her  daak 
round  her,  walked  on  alone  towards 
the  Manor-house.  At  first  her  step 
was  firm,  and  her  pace  quick.  She 
was  still  under  the  ezdtemeot  of  the 
resolve  in  which  the  joamey  from 
her   home   had  been  saddenlj  con- 
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odved  lod  promptly  aooompMslied. 
Bat  as  the  path  woirod  on  toroogh 
the  BtUlDesB  of  Teoerable  groves,  her 
ooarage  began  to  M  her.  Her  feet 
loiterra,  her  eyes  wandered  round 
TBgoely,  timidly.  The  scene  was  not 
new  to  her.  As  she  gazed,  nisbingly 
gathered  over  her  sorrowful  shrink- 
ing mind  memories  of  sportive  happy 
Bonuner  days,  spent  m  childhood 
amidst  those  tnrft  and  shades — 
memories,  more  agitating,  of  the  last 
visit  (childhood  then  ripened  into 
bloomiog  yooth)  to  the  ancient  dwell- 
iog  which,  yet  concealed  fh)m  view 
by  the  swells  of  the  undulating 
groand  and  the  yellow  boughs  of  the 
giant  trees,  betrayed  its  site  by  the 
HDoke  rising  thin  and  dim  sgainst 
the  limpid  atmosphere.  She  bent 
down  her  head,  clo6ing  her  eyes  as 
if  to  shut  out  less  the  face  of  the 
landscape  than  the  images  that  rose 

eet-like  up  to  people  it,  and  sighed 
vily,  heavily.  Now — hard  by, 
roused  from  its  bed  amongst  the 
fern,  the  doe  that  Darrell  had  tamed 
mto  companionship  had  watched 
with  curioeity  this  stranse  intruder 
on  its  solitary  range.  But  at  the 
Boond  of  that  heavy  sigh,  the  orea- 
toiei  emboldened,  left  its  halting- 
place,  and  stole  close  to  the  sadden- 
ed woman,  touching  her  very  dress. 
DoQbtle8B,a8  Darreirs  companion  in 
his  most  musing  hours,  the  doe  was 
fioniliarised  to  the  sound  of  sighs, 
and  associated  the  sound  with  its 
gentlest  notions  of  bumanity. 

The  lady,  starting,  raised  her  droop- 
ing lids,  and  met^ose  soft  dark 
eyes,  dark  and  s4l  as  her  own. 
Bound  the  animal's  neck  there  was 
a  simple  collar,  with  a  silver  plate, 
fresh  and  new,  evidently  plao^  there 
recently ;  and  as  the  creature  thrust 
forward  its  head,  as  if  for  the  caress 
of  a  wonted  hand,  the  lady  read  the 
inscription.  The  words  were  in 
Italian,  and  may  be  construed  thus: 
''Female,  yet  not  fiedthless;  fostered, 
Tet  not  ungrateful."  As  the  read, 
her  heart  so  swelled,  and  her  resolve 
so  deserted  her,  that  she  turned  as 
if  she  had  received  a  sentence  of  dis- 
miasal,  and  went  back  some  hasty 
paces.  The  doe  followed  her  till  she 
pansed  again,  and  then  it  went  slow- 
ly down-  a  narrow  path  to  the  left, 


which  led  to  the  banks  of  the  Uttle 
lake. 

The  lady  had  now  recovered  her- 
self. '<  It  is  a  duty,  and  it  must  be 
done,"  she  muttered,  and  letting  down 
the  veil  she  had  raised  on  entering 
the  demesne,  she  hurried  on,  not 
retracing  her  stejM  in  the  same  path, 
but  taking  that  into  which  the  doe 
had  stricken,  perhaps  in  the  con- 
fused mistake  of  a  mind  absorbed 
and  absent — perhaps  in  revived  re- 
collection of  the  localities,  for  the 
way  thus  to  the  house  was  shorter 
than  by  the  weed -grown  carriage- 
road.  The  lake  came  in  view,  serene 
and  glassy;  half  leafless  woodlands 
reflected  far  upon  its  quiet  waters : 
the  doe  halted,  lifted  its  head  and 
sniffed  the  air,  and,  somewhat  quick- 
ening its  pace,  vanished  behind  one 
of  the  hillocks  clothed  with  brush- 
wood, that  gave  so  primitive  and 
forest-like  a  character  to  the  old 
ground.  Advancing  still,  there  now, 
at  her  right  hand,  grew  out  of  the 
landscape  the  noble  turrets  of  the 
unfinished  pile;  and,  close  at  her 
left,  under  a  gnarled  fSantastic  thorn- 
tree,  the  still  lake  at  his  feet  re* 
fleeting  his  stiller  shadow,  reclined 
Quy  Darrell,  the  doe  nestled  at  his 
side. 

So  nnezpected  this  sight — be, 
whom  she  came  to  seek  yet  feared 
to  see,  so  close  upon  her  way— the 
ladv  uttered  a  faint  but  sharp  cry, 
and  Darrell  sprang  to  his  feet  She 
stood  before  him,  veiled,  mantled, 
bending  as  a  suppliant 

•*Avauntl"  he  faltered  wildly. 
^  Is  this  a  spirit  my  own  black  soli- 
tude conjures  up-— or  is  it  a  delusion,  a 
dream  r 

<'It  is  I— II->the  Caroline  dear 
to  you  once,  if  detested  now  1    For- 

g'lve  me !    Not  for  myself  I  come." 
he  flung  back  her  veil — her  eyea 
pleadingly  sought  his. 

"So,"  said  Darrell,  gathering  his 
arms  round  his  breast  in  the  gesture 
peculiar  to  him  when  seeking  either 
to  calm  a  more  turbulent  naovement, 
or    to   confirm  a  sterner    reaolution 
of  his  heart— "so!   Caroline,  Mar- 
chioness of  Montfort,  we    are   then 
fated  to  meet  face  to  faoe  at  lastl 
I  nnderstand — ^Lionel  Haugbton  sent; 
or  showed  to  you,  my  letter  T" 
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•*OhI  Mr.  Darren,  how  could  yon 
Iiave  the  heart  to  write  in  such  terms 
of  one  who — " 

*'Ooe  who  had  taken  the  heart 
from  my  bosom  and  trampled  it  into 
the  mire.  Tme,  fribbles  will  say, 
« Fie  1  the  vocabulary  of  fine  gentle- 
men  has  no  harsh  terms  for  women/ 
Gallants,  to  whom  love  is  pastime, 
leave  or  are  left  with  elegant  sorrow 
and  conrtly  bows.  Madam,  I  was 
never  snch  airv  gallant.  I  am  bat 
a  man,  aohappily  in  earnest— a  man 
who  placed  m  those  hands  his  life 
of  life — who  said  to  j^oa,  while  yet 
in  his  prime,  *  There  is  my  fatore — 
take  it,  till  it  vanish  ont  of  earth  V 
Too  have  made  that  life  snbstance- 
less  as  a  ghost— that  fatare  barren 
as  the  grave.  And  when  yon  dare 
force  yonrself  again  upon  my  way, 
and  wonld  dictate  laws  to  my  very 
hearth — when  I  speak  as  a  man  what 
plain  men  must  feel — *  Ob !  Mr.  Dar* 
rell,'  says  yonr  injured  ladyship, '  how 
can  you  have  the  heart  ?'  woman  I 
were  you  not  false  as  the  falsest? 
Falsehood  has  no  dignity  to  awe 
rebuke  —  falsehood  no  privilege  of 
sex." 

«*  Darrell  —  Darrcll  —  Darrell  — 
spare  me,  spare  me!  I  have  been 
so  punished — I  am  so  miserable  P' 

"  You  1  —  punished  1 — What !  you 
sold  yourself  to  youth,  and  sleek 
looks,  and  grand  titles,  and  the  flat- 
tery of  a  world ;  and  your  rose- 
leaves  were  crumpled  in  the  gorge- 
ous marriage-bed.  Adequate  punish- 
ment!— a  crumpled  rose-leaf!    True, 

the  man  was  a But  why  should  I 

speak  ill  of  him  ?  It  was  he  who  was 
punished,  if,  accepting  his  rank,  yon 
recognised  in  himself  a  nothingness 
that  you  could  neither  love  nor  hon- 
our. False  and  ungrateful  alike  to 
the  man  you  chose — ^to  the  man  you 
forsook  1  And  now  yon  have  buried 
one,  and  yon  have  schemed  to  degrade 
the  other." 

"  Degrade  I— Oh !  it  is  that  charge 
which  nas  stung  me  to  the  quick. 
All  the  others  I  deserve.  But  that 
chane !    Listen — you  shall  listen  I** 

"  I  stand  here  resigned  to  do  so. 
Say  all  yon  will  now,  for  it  is  the 
last  time  on  earth  I  lend  my  ears  to 
your  voice." 

''Be  it  80— the  last  time."  She 
paused    to  recover    speech,   collect 


thonghta,  gain  stieogUi ;  and  stemn 
though  it  may  seem  to  thoee  wdo 
have  never  loved,  amidst  all  her 
grief  and  humiliation,  there  was  s 
fearful  delight  in  that  presence  from 
which  she  had  been  exiled  since  her 
youth  —  nay,  delight  nnacoouDtable 
to  herself,  even  in  that  rough,  t^ 
ment,  bitter  tempest  of  reproadi; 
for  an  instinct  told  her  that  tbeie 
would  have  been  no  hatred  in  tbe 
language  had  no  love  been  lingeriog 
in  tbe  soul. 

"  Speak,"  said  Darrell  gently  soft- 
ened, despite  himself,  by  her  CTideot 
struggle  to  control  emotion. 

Twice  she  began— twice  voice  fail- 
ed her.  At  last  her  words  came 
forth  audibly.  She  began  with  her 
plea  for  Lionel  and  Sophy,  and  gath- 
ered boldness  by  her  zeal  on  their 
behalt  She  proceeded  to  vindicate 
her  own  motives — ^to  acquit  henelf 
of  his  harsh  charge.  She  acheme  for 
his  degradation!  She  had  been  too 
carriea  away  by  her  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness  —  to  guard  him 
from  the  possibility  of  a  self-reproach. 
At  first  he  listened  to  her  with  a 
haughty  calmness,  merely  saying,  is 
reference  to  Sophy  and  Lionel,  *fl 
have  nothing  to  add  or  to  alter  in  the 
resolution  I  have  communicated  to 
Lionel."  But  when  she  thus  insen- 
sibly mingled  their  cause  with  her 
own,  his  impatience  broke  out  **  My 
happiness!  Oh!  well  have  you  proved 
the  sincerity  with  which  you  schemed 
for  that!  Save  me  from  self-re- 
proach I  —  me  I  Has  Lady  Montfort 
so  wholly  foraotten  that  she  was 
once  Caroline  A^ndsay  that  she  can 
assume  the  part  of  a  warning  angel 
against  the  terrors  of  self-reproiftchf 

"  Ah  1"  she  murmured  faintly,  *'  can 
vou  suppose,  however  fickle  and  thank- 
less I  may  seem  to  you—" 

"Seem!"  he  repeated. 

"Seem!"  she  said  again,  but 
meekly — ^seem,  and  seem  jaatly;— 
yet  can  you  suppose  that  when  I  be- 
came free  to  utter  my  remorse — ^to 
speak  of  gratitude,  of  reverence — I 
was  insincere?  Darrell,  Darrell,  you 
cannot  think  so!  That  letter  which 
reached  you  abroad  nearly  a  year 
ago,  in  which  I  laid  my  pride  of 
woman  at  vour  feet,  as  I  lay  it  now 
in  coming  here — that  letter,  in  whieh 
I  asked  if  it  were  impossible  for  you 
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to  pudoD,  too  late  for  me  to  atooe-^ 
wM  written  on  my  knees.  lb  was 
the  oatbnnt  of  my  very  heart.  Nay, 
Day,  bear  me  ont  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  would  again  obtrade  a  Lope 
80  contemplaoosly  crashed  I"  (A 
deep  blosh  came  over  her  che^) 
"I blame  yon  not,  nor,  let  me  Bay  it^ 
did  Tonr  seyerity  bring  that  shame 
which  I  might  have  justly  felt  bad  I 
80  written  to  any  man  on  earth  bat 
^a— yon,  so  reverenced  from  my 
infaDcy,  that — ^" 

*'Ay,"  interrapted  Darrell  fiercely, 
^'ay.do  not  fear  that  I  shoold  mia- 
coDceive  yoa ;  you  woald  not  so  have 
addressed  the  young,  the  fair»  the 
happy.  No  I  yoo,  prdnd  beaaty,  with 
hosts,  no  doabt»  of  sapplicatinff 
wooers,  woald  have  thrust  that  hand 
into  the  flames  before  it  wrote  to  a 
vooog  man,  loved  as  the  young  are 
loved,  what  without  shame  it  wrote 
to  the  old  man,  reverenced  as  the 
old  are  reverenced  I  But  my  heart  is 
not  old,  and  your  boasted  reverence 
was  a  mocking  insult  Year  letter, 
torn  to  pieces,  was  returned  to  you 
without  a  word — insalt  fojr  insolt  I 
You  felt  no  shame  that  I  should  so 
rudely  reject  your  pity.     Why  should 

J  on?  Bejected  pity  is  not  rejected 
>ve.  The  man  was  not  le^s  old 
because  he  was  not  reconciled  to 
•ge." 

This  construction  of  her  tender 
pesitence — this  explanation  of  his 
bitter  scorn — ^took  Caroline  Montfort 
wholly  by  surprise.  From  what 
writhing  agonies  of  lacerated  self- 
love  came  that  pride  which  was  bot 
BdMepreciation  r  It  was  a  glimpse 
into  the  deeper  rents  of  his  charred 
and  desolated  being  which  increased 
at  once  her  yearning  affection  and 
her  passionate  despair.  Vainly  she 
tried  to  utter  the  feelings  that  crowd- 
ed upon  her  I — vainly,  vainly  I  Woman 
eao  murmur,  ^I  have  injured  you 
—forgive  V*  when  she  cannot  ex- 
claim, **  You  disdain  me,  but  I  love  1" 
Vainly,  vainly  her  bosom  heaved  and 
her  lips  moved  under  the  awe  of  his 
flashing  eyes  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
indignant  frown. 

"Ahr*  he  resumed,  pursuing  his 
own  thoughts  with  a  somore  intensity 
of  pusion  that  rendered  him  almost 
anoooscioos  of  her  presence — **  Ah  I 
I  said  to  myself,  *  Oh,  she  believes 


that  she  baa  been  so  nouraed  and 

missed  that  my  soul  would  sp 
back  to  her  false  smile ;  that  I  < 
be  so  Imse  a  slave  to  my  senses  as  to 
pardon  the  traitress  because  her  face 
was  fair  enough  to  haunt  my  dreams. 
She  dupes  herself;  she  is  no  neceasitv 
to  my  existence-*-!  have  wrenched  ft 
from  her  power  years,  long  years 
ago  I  I  will  show  her,  since  again 
she  deigns  to  remember  me,  that  1 
am  not  so  old  as  to  be  grateful  for 
the  leavings  of  a  heart  I  will  love 
another — I  will  be  beloved.  She 
shall  not  say  with  secret  triumph, 
'  The  old  man  dotes  in  rejecting  me.' " 

••  Darrell,  Darrell — unjast — cruel ; 
kill  me  rather  than  talk  thus  I*^ 

He  heeded  not  her  crv.  His  words 
rolled  on  in  that  wonoerful,  varying 
music  which,  whether  in  tendernees 
or  in  wrath,  gave  to  his  voice  a 
magical  power — fascinating,  hushing^ 
overmastering  human  souls. 

"  But — you  have  the  triumph ;  see, 
I  am  still  alone !  I  sought  the  world 
of  the  youoff — the  marriage  mart  of 
the  Beautiful  once  more.  Alasl  if 
my  eye  was  captured  for  a.  moment, 
it  was  by  something  that  reminded 
me  of  you.  I  saw  a  faultless  face, 
radiant  with  its  virgin  blush ;  moved 
to  it,  I  drew  near — sighing,  turned 
away ;  it  was  not  you !  I  heard  the 
silvery  laugh  of  a  life  fresh  as  an 
April  morn.  <  Hark  I*  I  said,  *  is  not 
that  the  sweet  mirth-note  at  which  all 
my  cares  were  dispelled  ?'  Listening, 
I  forgot  my  weight  of  years.  Why ! 
because  listening,  I  remembered  you. 
*  Heed  not  the  treacherous  blush  and 
Ihe  beguiling  laugh,*  whispered  Pru- 
dence. 'Seek  in  congenial  mind  a 
calm  companion  to  thine  own.*  Mind! 
—oh  frigid  pedantry  I  Mind  I— had 
sot  yours  been  a  volume  open  to  my 
eyes,  in  every  page,  methought,  some 
lovely  poet-truth  never  revealed  to 
human  sense  before  1  No ;  you  had 
killed  to  me  all  womanhood!  Woo 
another! — ^ed  another!  'Hush,*  I 
said,  'it  shaU  be.  Eighteen  years 
since  we  parted — seeing  her  not,  she 
remains  eternally  the  same!  Seeing 
her  again,  the  very  change  that  time 
must  have  brought  will  cure.'  I  saw 
yon— all  the  past  rushed  back  in 
that  etolen  moment.  I  fled — never 
more  to  dream  that  I  can  shake  off 
the   curse   of  memory — blent   with 
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eftoh  drop  of  my  bloods-woven  with  would  grow  ap  to  enioy  ny  wmIIIi, 

each  tisBiie — ^tbrobbiog  in  each  nerye  and  realise   my .  cbefimd  dmns- 

— ^bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  he  was  snatched   firom    me!    Wbo 

flesh — ^poison-root '  from  which  every  alone  had  the  power  to  comfort?— 

thought  bads  to  wither— the   cane  who  alone  had  the  eoorage  to  iteii 

to  have  loved  and  to  have  trusted  into  the  darkened  room  where  I  site 

yon  I"  mourning?  sure    that   in  her  voice 

"  Merciful    heaven  I    can    I    bear  there  would  be  consolation,  and  the 

this  ?''  cried    Garoline,  clasping  her  sig^ht  of  her  sympathising  tears  voold 

hands  to  her  bosom.    '*  And  is  my  chide  away  the  bitternees  of  mioef 

Bin  so  great— is  it  so  unpardonable  I  — ^who  but  the  Caroline  of  old!   Ah, 

Oh|  if  in  a  heart  so  noble,  in  a  nature  you  are  weepiog    now.     Bat  ladj 

so  great,  mine  was  the  unspeakable  Montfort's    tears   have   no  talisDUM 

honour  to  inspire  an  affection  thus  to  me  I    Ton  were  then  still  a  <MA 

enduring)  must  it  be  only — only  as  — -a^  a  child,  my  soothing  angel— A 

a  corse  I    Why  can  I  not  repair  the  year  or  so    more,  my  daughter,  to 

past  ?  You  have  not  ceased  to  love  whom  all  my  pf ide  of  House— «li  mj 
me.  Call  it  hate — it  is  love  still! 
And  now,  no  barrier  between  our 
lives,  can  I  never,  never  again — ^never, 
now  that  I  know  I  am  less  unworthy 
of  you  by  the  very  anguish  I  feel  to 
have  so  stung  you — can  I  never  again 
be  the  Caroline  of  old ! 


hope  of  race,  nad  been  consigned— 
she  whose  happiness  I  valirad  so 
much  more  than  my  ambition,  that 
I  had  refused  her  hand  to  your  yooag 
Lord  of  Montfort^ — puppet  that 
stripped  of  the  millinery  of  titles,  vai 
not  worthy  to  replace  a  doll!  — oiy 
^  Ha,  ha !'  burst  forth  the  unre-  daughter,  I  foldea  her  one  night  in 
lenting  man,  with  a  bitter  laugh ! —   my  arms, — I  implored  her  to  confide 


"  see  the  i^l  coarseness  of  a  woman's 
nature  under  all  its  fine-spun  frip- 
pery! Behold  these  delicate  crea- 
tures, that  we  scarcely  dare  to  woo  ? 
how  little  tbe^  even  comprehend  the 
idolatry  they  inspire!  Tne  Oarolioe 
of  old  I  Lo,  the  virgin  whose  hand 
we  touched  with  knightly  homage, 
whose  first  bashful  kiss  was  hallowed 
as  the  gale  of  paradise,  deserts  us — 
sells  herself  at  the  altar  -  sanctifies 
there  her  very  infidelity  to  us;  and 
when  years  have  passed,  and  a  death 
has  restored  her  f  freedom,  she  comes 
to  us  as  if  she  had  never  pillowed 
her  bead  on  another's  iboeom,  and 
says, '  Can  I  not  again  be  the  Caro- 
line of  old  I'  We  men  are  too  rude 
to  forgive  the  faithless.  Where  is 
the  Caroline  I  loved?  You — are — 
my  Lady  MontfortI  Look  round. 
On  these  turfe,  you,  then  a  child, 
played  beside  my  children.  They 
are  dead,  but  less  dead  to  me  than 
you.  Never  dreamed  I  then  that  a 
creature  so  fair  would  be  other  than 
a  child  to  my  grave  and  matured 
existence.  Then,  if  I  glanced  to- 
wards your  future,  I  felt  no  pang  to 
picture  you  grown  to  womanho^ — 
another's  bride.  My  hearth  had  for 
years  been  widowed.  I  had  no 
thought  of  second  noptilils.    My  son 


in  me  if  ever  she  nursed  a  hope  that 
I  could  further — ^knew  a  grief  that  1 
could  banish;  and  she  promised— 
and  she  bent  her  forehead  to  my 
blessing — and  before  day-break  flbe 
had  fl^  with  a  man  whose  verj 
touch  was  dishonour  and  poUntion, 
and  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  .  .  . 
Then,  when  I  came  hither  to  vent  at 
my  father's  grave  the  indignant  grief 
I  suffered  not  the  world  to  see,  yot 
and  your  mother  (she  who  professed 
for  me  such  loyal  friendship,  such 
inefikceable  gratitude),  yon  two  came 
kindly  to  share  my  solitude  —  and 
then,  then  you  were  a  diild  no  more! 
— and  a  son  that  had  never  gilt  my 
life,  brightened  out  of  the  faoe  of  the 
Caroline  of  old!"  He  paused  a 
moment,  heeding  not  her  bitter  weep* 
ing;  he  was  rapt  from  the  preseet 
hour  itself  by  the  excess  m  that 
anguish  which  is  to  woe  what  ecsta^ 
is  to  joy— swept  along  by  the  flood 
of  thoughts  that  had  been  pent 
within  his  breast  through  the  soli* 
tuT  days  and  haunted  nights,  which 
had  made  the  long  trandtion-etate 
from  his  manhocd's  noon  to  its 
gatibering  eve.  And  in  that  pause 
there  came  from  afar  off  a  mdoakms, 
melancholy  strain  -—  softly,  softly 
borne  over    the  oold  blue  y 
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fofUr,  Boftly  throQgli  th«  sere  aatom- 
Btl  leftTee— the  music  of  the  magic 
flatel 

''Hark!"  lie  said,  <' do  yon  not 
lemember?  Look  to  that  beech-tree 
yonder  I  Sammer  clothed  it  then ! 
Do  joa  not  remember  1  as  nnder  that 
tree  ve  stood — ^that  samCi  same  note 
oame,  mosical  as  now,  nndolatiog 
with  rise  and  &11— came,  as  if  to  in- 
terpret, by  a  Toice  from  fairy-land, 
the  beatings  of  my  own  mysterioos 
heart  Yon  had  been  pleading  for 
pardon  to  one  less  ongratefal---}ess 
perfidiona— than  my  comforter  proved 
herself.  I  had  listened  to  yon,  won- 
dering why  anger  and  wrong  seemed 
baniflbed  from  the  world;  and  I 
mnrmnred,  in  answer,  without  con- 
scioos  thonght  of  myself,  '  Happy 
the  man  'whose  fanlts  year  briffbt 
charity  will  admonish— -whose  gneft 
your  tenderness  will  chase  away ! 
Bot  when,  years  bence,  children  are 
bom  to  yonrself,  spare  me  the  one 
who  riudl  most  resemble  yon,  to  re* 
place  the  daughter  whom  I  can  only 
ainoerely  pardon  when  something  else 
can  spring  np  to  my  desolate  being — 
Bomethiog  that  I  can  cherish  withoat 
the  memory  of  falsehood  and  the 
diead  of  shame.'  Tes,  as  I  ceased, 
came  that  mnsic;  and  as  it  thrilled 
throQgh  the  sommer  air,  I  tnrned 
and  met  yonr  eyes— tnrned  and  saw 
yonr  blnah-'tnmed  and, heard  some 
&iot  faltering  words  drowning  the 
amaic  with  diviner  sweetness;  and 
suddenly  I  knew  as  by  a  revetetion, 
that  the  Child  I  had  fostered   had 

>wn  the  Woman  whom  I  loved. — 
y  own'Sonl  was  laid  bare  to  me  by 
the  flash  of  hope.  Over  the  nniveree 
msbed  light  and  colonri  Oh,  the 
Oarolioe  of  old !  What  wonder  that 
she  became  so  fatally,  so  unspeakably 
beloved  I  As  some  man  in  ancient 
story,  banished  from  his  native  land, 
18  told  by  an  oracle  to  seek  a  happier 
isle  in  nndisoovered  seas — freights 
with  his  all  a  single  bark— collects 
on  his  wandering  altar  the  last  embers 
of  his  abandoDcd  hearth  —  places 
beside  it  hie  exiled  honsehold  gods; 
so  all  that  my  life  had  left  to  me, 
hallowing  and  hallowed,  I  stored  in 
yoa.  ...  I  tore  myself  from  the 
old  native  soil,  the  old  hardy  skies. 
Throngh  Time's  wide  ocean  I  saw 


s:' 


Imt  the  promised  golden  isle.  Fabler,' 
fiables  1 — ^lying  orade  l-Hsanken  ves* 
ael !-— visionary  islet  And  Ufb  to 
me  had  till  then  been  so  utterly  with- 
ont  level— bad  passed  in  such  arid 
labonrs,  withoat  a  holidav  of  romance 
— all  the  fountains  of  the  unknown 
passion  sealed  till  the  spell  struck  the 
rock,  and  every  wave,  every  drop 
sparkled  ftoh  to  a  single  star.  Yet 
my  boyhood,  like  other  men's,  had 
dreamed  of  its  Ideal.  There  at  last 
that  Ideal,  come  to  life,  bloomed 
before  me  ;  there,  nnder  those  beecb- 
trees,— the  Caroline  of  old.  0  wretclii- 
ed  woman,  now  weeping  at  my  side, 
well  may  yon  weep  I  Never  can 
earth  give  you  back  such  love  as  you 
lost  in  mine.*' 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it— fool  tiiat  I 
was— miserable  fool  I" 

*'  Ay,  but  .comfort  yourself— wilder 
and  sadder  folly  in  myself  I  Your 
mother  was  right  <  The  vain  child,' 
she  said,  '  knows  not  her  own  heart. 
6he  is  new  to  the  world— has  seen 
none  of  her  own  years.  For  your 
sake,  as  for  hers,  I  must  insist  on 
the  experiment  of  absence.  A  year's 
ordeal — ^see  if  she  is  then  of  the  same 
mind.'  I  marvelled  at  her  coldness ; 
proudly  I  submitted  to  her  reason* 
mgs;  fearlessly  I  confided  the  result 
to  you.  Ah  I  how  radiant  was  your 
smile,  when,  in  the  parting  hour,  I 
said,  'Summer  and  you  will  return 
again  T  In  vain,  on  pretence  that 
the  experiment  should  be  complete, 
did  your  mother  carry  you  abroad, 
and  exact  f^om  us  both  the  solemn 
promise  that  not  even  a  letter  should 
pass  between  us  —  that  our  troth, 
made  thus  conditional,  should  be  a 
secret  to  all — in  vain,  if  meant  to 
torture  me  with  doubt.  In  my  creed, 
a  doubt  is  itself  a  treason.  How 
lovely  grew  the  stern  face  of  Ambi- 
tion f— bow  Fame  seemed  as  a  mes> 
senger  from  ma  to  yon  I  In  the 
sound  of  applause  I  said, '  They  can* 
not  shut  out  the  air  that  will  carry 
that  sound  to  her  ears  I  All  that  I 
can  win  from  Honour  shall  be  my 
marriage-gifte  to  m^  queenly  bride.* 
See  that  arrested  pile— bep^un  at  my 
son's  birth,  stopped  awhile  at  his 
death,  recommenced  on  a  statelier 
plan  when  I  thought  of  your  footstep 
on   its  floors  —  yonr  shadow  on  its 
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walla  Stopped  now  for  ever !  Archi- 
tects can  build  a  palace;  can  they 
build  a  home?  Bat  you — ^yoa-— you, 
all  the  while— your  smile  on  aoother'e 
suit  —  your  thoughts  on  another's 
hearth  1" 

**  Not  so  * — ^not  so  !  Your  image 
acFer  forsook  me.  I  was  giddy, 
thoughtless,  dazzled,  entangled;  and 
t  told  you  in  the  letter  you  returned 
to  me — told  you  that  I  had  been 
deceived  I" 

*'  Patience— patience  1  Deceived  I 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  do  not  see  all 
that  passed  as  in  a  magician's  glass  ? 
Oarolioe  Mootfort,  you  never  loved 
me;  you  never  knew  what  love  was. 
Thrown  suddenly  into  the  gay  world, 
intoxicated  by  the  effect  of  your  own 
beauty,  my  sombre  figure  gradually 
faded  dim — ^pale  ghost  inde^  in  the 
atmosphere  of  flowers  and  lustres, 
rank  with  the  breath  of  flatterers. 
Then  came  my  lord  the  Marquess — 
a  cousin,  privileged  to  familiar  inti- 
macy, to  visit  at  will,  to  ride  with 
yon,  dance  with  you,  sit  side  by  side 
with  you  in  quiet  corners  of  throng- 
ing ball  rooms,  to  call  you  *Garolibe.' 
Tot,  tut — ^ye  are  only  cousins,  and 
cousins  are  as  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  affectionate  House  of  Yipont ; 
and  gossips  talk,  and  voung  ladies 
envy — finest  match  in  all  England  is 
the  pretty-faced  Lord  of  MontfortI 
And  your  mother,  who  had  said, 
'  Wait  a  year '  to  Guy  Darrell,  must 
have  dreamed  of  the  cousin,  and 
schemed  for  his  coronet,  when  she 
said  it.  And  I  was  unseen,  and  I 
must  not  write ;  and  the  absent  are 
always  in  the  wrong, — when  cousins 
are  present  I  And  I  bear  your  mother 
speak  of  me — ^hear  the  soft  sound  of 
her  damaging  praises.  'Another  long 
speech  from  your  clever  admirer  I 
Don't  fancy  he  frets  ;  that  kind  of 
man  thinks  of  nothing  but  blue-books 
and  politics  !*  And  your  cousin  pro- 
poses, and  you  say  with  a  sigh,  '  No : 
I  am  bound  to  Guy  Darrell;*  and 
your  mother  says  to  my  Lord,  *  Wait, 
and  still  come — as  a  cousin  V  And 
then,  day  by  day,  the  sweet  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  drops  into  your  ear  the  hints 
that  shall  poison  your  heart.  Some 
fable  is  dressed  to  malign  me;  and 
you  cry,  *  *Tis  not  true;  prove  it 
true,  or  I  still  keep  my  faith  to  Guy 
Darrell.'    Then  comes  the  kind  com- 


pact—'K  the  fitory  be  fihe,  my 
cousin  must  go ;'  *  and  if  it  be  true, 
you  will  be  my  own  duteov  Ma 
Alas  I  yonr  poor  cousin  is  brednog 
hb  heart.  A  lawyer  of  for^  his  a 
heart  made  of  parchment!'  Abil 
you  were  entangled,  and  of  course 
deceived  I    Tour  letter  did  not  ex- 

flain  what  was  the  tale  told  to  70a. 
care  not  a  rush  what  it  was.  It  ib 
enough  for  me  to  know,  that  if  yoa 
had  loved  me,  you  would  have  lored 
me  the  more  for  every  tale  that  beliei 
me.  So  the  tale  was  credited,  be> 
cause  a  relief  to  credit  it.  So  tlie 
compact  was  kept  —  bo  the  whole 
bargain  hurried  over  in  degv^ 
privacy — ^plaoe  of  barter  an  ambu^ 
sador's  chapel.  Bauble  for  banbte- 
a  jilt's  faith  for  a  mannikin's  corooeL 
Four  days  before  the  year  of  trial 
expired,  '  Only  four  days  more  f  1 
exclaimed,  drunk  with  rapture.  The 
journals  lie  before  me.  Three  colamo! 
to  Guy  Darreirs  speech  last  night ;  1 
column  more  to  its  effect  on  a  seoite 
on  an  empire;  and  two  lines— twc 
little  lines  —  to  the  sentence  thai 
struck  Guy  Darrell  out  of  the  woi:k 
of  men  I  '  Marriage  in  high  life 
— Marquess  of  Montfort  —  GaroliiH 
Lyndsay.'  And  the  sun  did  not  U 
from  heaven  1  Ynlgarest  of  ends  U 
the  tritest  of  romances  I  In  the  gaj 
world  these  things  happen  ever 
day.  Young  ladies  are  privileged  t 
give  hopes  to  one  man — their  hand 
to  another.  '  Is  the  sin  so  unpardoc 
able  ?'  you  ask,  with  in^nuoos  eia 
plicity.  Lady  Montfort,  that  depends 
Reflect  I  What  was  my  life  before 
put  it  into  your  keeping  ?  Barren  c 
happiness,  I  grant  —  saddened,  sol 
tary  —  to  myself  a  thing  of  sma 
value.  But  what  was  that  life  t 
others?— a  thing  full  of  warm  bend 
oence,  of  active  i^ses,  of  hardy  powei 
fitted  to  noble  ends  I  In  paralysio 
that  life  as  it  was  to  others,  tbei 
may  be  sin  wider  and  darker  tha 
the  mere  infidelity  to  love.  And  do 
do  you  dare  to  ask,  *  Can  I  again  I 
the  Caroline  of  old?'" 

'*  I  ask  nothing— not  even  pardon, 
said  the  miserable  woman.  **  I  migl 
say  something  to  show  where  yc 
misjudge  me— something  that  tM 
palliate;  but  no,  let  it  be."  H< 
accents  were  so  drearily  hopele 
that  Darrell    abruptly  withdrew  h 
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eyes  from  ber  facse,  as  If  fearfal  that 
the  sight  of  ber  woe  might  weaken 
his  resolve.  Sbe  had  turned  mechaoi- 
cally  hack.  They  walked  od  in 
gloomy  silence  side  by  side,  away 
DOW  from  tiie  lako— back  nnder  the 
barbed  thorn-tree — ^back  by  the  moss- 
grown  crag  —  back  by  the  hollow 
trunks,  and  over  the  fallen  leaves  of 
trees  that  had  defied  the  storms  of 
centuries,  to  drop,  perhaps,  brittle 
and  sapless,  some  qniet  day  when 
eva^  wmd  is  lalled. 

The  fiate  had  ceased  its  music ;  the 
air  had  grown  cold  and  piercing; 
the  little  park  was  soon  traversed; 
the  gate  came  in  sight,  and  the 
humble  vehicle  without  it  Then, 
ioYoluntarily,  both  stopped;  and  on 
each  there  came  at  once  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  about  to 
part — part,  never,  perhaps,  In  this 
world  to  meet  again ;  ana,  with  all 
that  had  been  said,  so  much  un- 
spoken— their  hearts  so  foil  of  whiit, 
aJas !  their  lips  could  not  speak. 

''Lady  Montfort,"  at  length  said 
Darrell. 

At  the  sound  of  her  nalne  she 
shivered. 

*•!  have  addressed  you  rudely — 
harshly—" 

"  No— no—" 

'^  But  that  was  the  last  exercise  of 
a  right  which  I  now  resign  for  ever. 
I  spoke  to  her  who  had  once  been 
Gorolioe  Lindsay ;  some  gentler 
words  are  due  to  the  widow  of  Lord 
Montfort    Whatever  the  wrongs  you 


have  inflicted  on  me — ^wrongs  Inez- 
piable — I  recognise  no  less  in  your 
general  nature  qualities  that  would 
render  you,  to  one  whom  you  realty 
loved  and  had  never  deceived,  the 
blessing  I  had  once  hoped  you  would 
prove  to  me." 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently, 
piteousty. 

"I  know  that  in  an  ill-assorted 
union,  and  amidst  all  the  temptations 
to  which  flattered  beauty  is  exposed, 
your  conduct  has  been  without  r^ 
proach.  Forget  the  old  man  whose 
thoughts  should  now  be  on  his  grave.'^ 

*'  Hush,  hush— have  human  mercy  P' 

"I  withdraw  and  repent  my  in; 
justice  to  your  motives  in  the  pKK 
tection  you  have  given  to  the  poor 
girl  whom  Lionel  would  wed;  I 
thank  you  for  that  protection — 
though  I  rofuse  consent  to  my  kins- 
man's prayer.  Whatever  her  birth, 
I  must  be  glad  to  know  that  she 
whom  Lionel  so  loves  is  safe  from  a 
wretch  like  Losely.  More— one  word 
more— wait— it  is  hard  for  me  to 
say  it — be  happy — \  cannot  pardon, 
but  I  can  bless  you.  Farewell  for 
ever!" 

More  overpoweringly  crushed  by 
his  tenderness  than  his  wrath,  before 
Caroline  could  recover  the  vehemence 
of  her  sobs,  he  had  ceased — ^he  was 
gone— lost  in  the  close  gloom  of  a 
neighbouring  thicke^  his  hurried 
headtong  path  betrayed  by  the  rustle 
of  mournful  bouffhs  swinging  back 
with  their  withered  leaves. 
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A  Touvo  man,  ia  all  the  vigcmr  of 
abooodiDg  life,  Bhnta  himself  up  in 
his  room,  preyents  the  access  of  freeh 
air,  closing  the  windows,  chimney, 
and  chinks,  lights  a  pan  of  charcoid, 
and  seating  himself  at  his  writing- 
desk,  begins  to  nnborthen  his  heart 
ef  its  sorrow,  in  the  tragic  eloqaence 
of  one  for  whom  snch  sorrow  is  in- 
sapportable.  The  poor  boy  has  been 
Teraaed  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loves, 
and  beliering  that  ^thoat  her  life 
woald  be  worthless,  he  haa  resolved 
on  anioide.  As  his  pen  harries  over 
the  paper,  the  vaponr  from,  the  born* 
log  oharooai  fills  the  room.  His 
palaes  throb,  his  head  is  hot,  his 
breathing  oppressed.  The  candle  is 
beginnmg  to  bam  dimly,  and  its 
flame  lengthens.  He  is  unable  to 
eontinna  He  walks  langnidly  np 
mod  down  the  room,  and  finally 
crawls  to  the  bed.  Life  slowly  ebba. 
On  the  following  morning,  when  his 
door  is  burst  open,  a  corpse  is 
stretched  upon  the  bed. 

A  few  hours  later,  she  whom  he 
loyedf  and  who  loves  him,  hears  of 
this  raah  act,  which  annihilates  even 
hope.  In  her  despair  she  flings  her- 
self into  the  dark  and  sullen  Seine. 
The  next  mominff  a  corpse  is  ex- 
posed at  tJie  dreadful  Morgue.  The 
casual  spectator  gaaes  on  it  with 
undefinable  awe,  as  he  thinks  of  ^e 
Btiilness  of  that  wondrous  organism, 
which  but  a  few  hours  before  was  so 
buoyant  with  life.  Where  is  all  that 
mystery  now?  The  body  is  there, 
the  form  is  there,  the  wondrous 
structure  is  there,  but  where  is  its 
activity?  Gone  are  the  graceful 
movements  of  those  limbs,  and  the 
tender  sweetness  of  those  eyes ; 
gone  the  rosy  glow  of  youth,  and  the 
soft  eagerness  of  womanly  grace ; 
gone  the  music  of  that  voice,  and  the 
gaiety  of  that  heart  The  mystery 
of  Life  has  given  place  to  the  mys- 
teryof  Death. 

What  has  thus  suddenly  arrested 
the  wondrous  mechanism,  and,  in 
tiie  place  of  two  palpitating,  vigorous 
beings,  left  two  silent  corpses  ?  The 
cause  seenMBo  trifling  that  we  can 
only  marvel  at  its  importance,  when 


revealed  in  the  effect;  it  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  in  spite  of  the 
difoeiice  of  the  means :  that  which 
killed  the  one,  killed  the  other ;  the 
fumes  from  the  charcoal  pan,  and  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Seine,  inte^ 
rupted  the  exchange  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gases,  and  by  preventing  the 
blood  from  getting  rid  of  its  carbonic 
add,  in  ex^ange  for  an  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  the  fervid  wheels  of  life 
were  suddenly  arrested.  It  ia  the 
same  oanse,  acting  with  milder  force, 
which  makes  the  fiuses  pale  of  those 
who  issue  from  a  crowded  church, 
and  gives  a  languor  to  those  who 
have  sat  for  .some  hours  in  a  theatre, 
ooncert-roonv  or  any  other  ill-ireoti- 
lated  apartment,  in  which  himian 
bongs  nave  been  exhaling  carbonic 
acid  from  their  lungs.  A  breath  of 
fresh  air  quickly  restores  them,  and 
after  breathing  this  fresh  air,  during 
a  walk  home,  they  scarcely  feel  any 
evil  results  of  the  late  partial  anffo- 
oation.  Had  the  young  man's  door 
been  burst  open,  and  fresh  air  ad- 
mitted to  his  room,  or  had  the  girl 
been  rescued  from  the  river,  and 
made  to  breathe  within  a  few  minutes 
after  her  plunge,  both  would  have 
been  finally  restored,  as  our  concert- 
goers  are  restored ;  and  the  concert- 
goers,  if  kept  mudi  longer  in  that 
ill-ventilated  room,  would  have  per- 
ished, as  the  lovers  perished. 

Among  the  earliest  experiences  o[ 
mankind  must  have  been  the  neces- 
sity of  fresh  air  for  the  continuance 
of  life ;  but  the  complete  explanation 
of  the  fact,  in  all  its  details,  is  a 
scientific  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  only  b^an  to  be  possible 
when  Priestley  discovered  the  gases 
of  which  the  air  is  composed,  and  the 
relation  these  bear  to  the  organism; 
nor  is  the  problem  even  now  entirdy 
solved,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  so 
many  illustrious  men.  We  have 
learned  much,  and  learned  it  accu- 
rately ;  but  the  difficulties  which  still 
baffle  us  are  many  and  considerable. 
The  ancients  really  knew  nothing  of 
this  subject ;  nor  did  the  men  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
lay  any  solid  foundation-atone.    Thai 
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W9B  laid  by  Priestley,  when  he  dis- 
eoyered  the  oxygen  contained  in 
atmoBpheric  air  to  ponesB  the  pro- 
perty of  converting  venons  into  arte- 
rial blood.  LaTolflier  carried  ont  this 
discovery,  and  founded  the  chemi- 
cal theory  of  Bespiratioo.  Goodwyn 
(1788)  applied  the  new  views  to  As- 
phyxia, showing,  by  a  series  of  expe- 
riments, that  when  air  was  exduded, 
TmoQS  blood  remained  unchanged; 
and  when  it  remained  unchanged, 
death  inevitably  followed.  Bidiat 
institnted  a  number  of  strikin|^  ex- 
periments to  prove  that  an  intimate 
relation  existed  between  Bes^iratira, 
Gircnlatiott,  and  Nervous  Action ;  he 
showed  how  the  access  of  venous 
blood  to  the  brain  stopped  its  action, 
and  subsequently  stoppiad  the  action 
of  the  heart  Legailois  extended 
these  observations  to  the  spinal  chord. 
But  by  for  the  most  brilliant  investi- 
gaUons  on  the  subject  of  Bespiration, 
are  those  of  Spallanzani,  whose  M^ 
moirea  still  deserve  a  careful  studv, 
both  as  models  of  scientific  research, 
and  as  storehouses  of  valuable  facts. 
He  was  puoceeded  by  W.  F.  Edwards, 
whose  Influence  des  AgwiM  Physiques 
surla  Vie  (which  may  be  fonnd  on 
the  old  book-stalls  for  a  couple  of 
flhillings)  still  remains  one  of  the  best 
books  the  science  can  boast  of.  Du^ 
mg  the  present  century,  hundreds  of 
physiologists  have  devoted  labour  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  various  difficul- 
ties which  darken  this  subject,  and  a 
vast  accession  of  valuable  focts  has 
been  the  result.  The  chief  points 
whidi  have  been  cleared  up  we  may 
now  endeavour  to  exhibit.* 

And  first,  let  us  ask,  what  is  Bes- 
piration?—  a  question  which  many 
may  regard  as  idle ;  yet,  until  it  is 
answered  in  something  like  a  definite 
manoer,  we  shall  find  our  inquiries 
oonstaotly  obstructed.  Beduced  to 
its  simplest  elements,  Bespiration 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  tnan  the 
interchange  between  the  blood  and 
the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen :   but  although   th»  is  the 


simple  formula  to  which  analysis  of 
the  process  conducts  us,  we  shall  be 
led  into  important  errors  if  we  see 
in  it  the  whole  of  the  process.  It  is 
the  physical  fact  upon  which  the 
vital  process  depends,  but  it  is  not 
the  vital  functum  itself.  This  inter- 
change is  effected  by  every  tissue — 
even  when  separated  from  the  organ- 
ism. They  all  absorb  oxygen,  and 
exhale  carbonic  acid.  A  fragfment  of 
muscle,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  irri- 
tability, is  found  to  absorb  oxygen 
firom  the  air,  and  to  exhale  carbonk^ 
add ;  but  we  do  not  call  such  inter- 
chan^  Bespiration,  because  Bespira- 
tion IS  something  more  than  a  mere 
exchaoge  of  gases,  it  is  an  animal 
Function,  which,  although  dependent 
on  the  physical  laws  of  gaseous  inter- 
change, derives  its  sjpecial  character 
from  Uie  organism  m  which  it  is 
effected.  In  tne  course  of  our  inquiry 
we  shall  have  occasion^  to  observe 
how  the  neglect  of  the  distinotioQ 
now  insisted  on,  between  Bespiration 
as  the  Function  of  an  apparatus  of 
organs,  and  Bespiration  as  the  mere 
intercbanffe  of  gases,  determined  by 
physical  laws,  has  led  to  error;  for 
the  present,  it  is  enough  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  true  physiolo- 
gical conception.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals we  see  this  Function  performed 
by  two  different  organs  —  gills  and 
lungs.  In  both  organs  we  find  that  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  is  exposed  to 
the  aur  by  means  of  a  network  of  ves- 
sds  sprMd  over  the  suriaoe.  The 
blood  arrives  there  black,  and  passes 
away  scarlet  It  hasexchanffed  some 
of  its  carbonic  acid  for  some  of  the  oxy« 
ffen  of  the  air ;  it  has  become  changed  ' 
from  venous  into  arterial  blood.  This 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  there- 
fore the  special  office  of  Bespiraticm ; 
and  although  all  animaUi  esuiale  car- 
bonic acid  and  absorb  oxygen  —  al- 
though every  tissue  does  so-^et  we 
must  rigorously  limit  the  idea  of  Bes- 
piration, as  an  animal  Function,  to 
that  which  takes  phice  in  the  gills  or 
lungs.    True  it  1%  that  the  simpler 


*  In  the  fbHowmg  works  will  be  found  most  of  the  facts  cited  or  alluded  to  in 
oor  expoeitian:  — Spallanzani:  I&merins  eur  la  Respiration;  Edwabds:  De 
Vli^nmce des  Agens pl^siquea surla  Vie;  Claudb  Bxbnaad :  Legons  sur  ks  EffeU 
dea  StibeUmees  ioziquss;  Milnb  Eowabds:  Lemons  sur  la  Fhys.  etrAnat,  Con^.; 
LssMAKx:  Fhysiologische  Chemie;  and  the  Treatises  on  Phy8U>logyof  BiBABS^ 
MuLUB,  fuxss,  Dbafbb,  &a 
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aairaals  effect  such  exhalation  and 
abeorptioD  by  their  general  surface, 
&nd  DOt  by  any  special  modification 
of  ir— such  as  gills  or  laogs ;  trae  it  is. 
^t  even  fish  and  reptiles,  famishea 
with  gills,  also  respire  by  their  skin  ; 
and  that,  when  the  longs  of  a  frog  are 
removed,  the  necessary  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  may  be  effected  through 
the  skin,  if  the  temperatare  be  low ; 
nay,  it  is  also  tme,  that  even  man 
himself,  in  a  slight  degree,  respires 
by  the  skin  ;  so  that  the  student 
trftoing  upwards  the  gradual  com- 
plication of  the  organic  apparatus, 
mud  finding  first,  the  whole  of  the 
general  surface  effecting  the  aeration 
needed;  secondly,  a  part  of  the  sur- 
face formed  into  a  gill,  in  which 
aeration  is  far  more  active ;  and, 
fituUly,  finding  this  gill  replaced  by 
a  long,  may  be  tempted  to  say, "  If 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  the  office 
of  Respiration,  and  if  this  is  effected 
Id  some  animals  by  the  skin  alone, 
ID  others  by  the  s^in  and  the  gills, 
and  in  others  principally  by  the 
luDgs,  but  still  in  a  slight  degree 
also  by  the  skin,  how  can  you  pre- 
tend to  establish  a  distinction,  other 
than  a  simple  distinction  of  degree ; 
how  can  yon  expect  me  to  lay  much 
stress  on  a  verbal  difierence  such  as 
that  between  Function  and  general 
Property  or  Tissue  ? 

In  reply  to  this  plausible  objeo- 
tion,  we  must  observe  that  in  science 
verbal  distinctions  are  often  ex- 
tremely important ;  they  keep  atten- 
tion alive  to  real,  though  subtle, 
distinctions.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
to  such  distinctions,  for,  as  Bacon 
says,  **  words  are  generally  framed 
and  applied  according  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  and  draw  lines  of 
separation  according  to  such  differ- 
i-noes  as  the  vulgar  can  follow :  and 
when  a  more  acute  intellect,  or  a 
more  diligent  observation,  tries  to  in- 
troduce a  better  distinction,  words 
rebel"  In  strict  physiological  lan- 
guage, no  animal  without  blood  ou^ht 
to  be  said  to  breathe  ;  for  Bespira- 
tion  in  such  animals  is  not  effected 
by  a  special  apparatus  of  breathing 
orgims;  and  in  Physiology  the  idea 
of  Function  is  inseparably  connected 
ijsith  that  of  Organ,  as  the  Act  is 
with  its  Agent  Professor  B^rard 
says,  that,  penetrated  with  the  idea 


of  a  special  organ  being  neoessMy 
for  Respiration,  he  experienoed  a 
singular  disappointment  in  readiog 
the  experiments  of  Spallaozaui,  which 
proved  that  every  tissue  of  the  bodj 
absorbed  oxygen,  and  gave  out  c•^ 
bonic  acid  ;  and  he  "  only  recovered 
his  contentment  on  perceiving  that 
the  essence  of  Respiration  consisted 
in  this  interchange  of  gases,  so  that, 
wherever  a  nutritive  fluid  was  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Respira- 
tion must  take  phikoe.*'  Here  the 
professor  seems  to  us  to  have  mads 
an  oversight,  confounding  the  geoa* 
ral  with  the  particular,  as  completely 
as  if  a  savace  visiting  England,  and 
observing  the  transport  of  men  and 
goods  by  railways,  and  <^  penetrated 
with  the  idea  of  a  special  method  of 
transit  being  necessary,"  were  after* 
wards  to  observe  that  vans,  carte, 
and  wheelbarrows  also  conveyed 
goods,  from  which  he  would  coo- 
dude  that  the  essence  of  transport 
being  the  removal  of  goods  from  ooe 
place  to  another,  every  means  of 
transport  must  be  a  railway.  The 
interchange  of  gases,  lik6  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  may  be  effected  by 
various  means,  but  we  only  call  tM 
one  Respiration  when  it  is  e^cted 
by  gills  or  lungs,  and  the  other  Rail- 
way transit  when  it  is  effected  by 
Railways.  Professor  B^rard  was  right 
in  conceiving  that  a  special  organ 
was  necessary  for  Respiration ;  and 
his  error  arose  from  confounding  the 
action  of  the  organ  with  the  result  tf 
tkat  action.  Respiration  effects  the 
interchange  of  gases,  and  the  aera* 
tion  of  the  blood,  by  moans  of  a  pe- 
culiar organic  apparatus,  withoot 
which  the  due  aeration  would  not 
take  place  in  the  higher  animaia 
In  the  simpler  animals  this  apparatus 
is  not  needed,  because  the  nutritive 
fluid,  being  easily  accessible,  requires 
no  function  to  bring  it  into  contact 
with  the  air  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  orffanism  become  so  complex 
that  a  direct  aeration  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  ceases  to  be  possible,  than  an 
apparatus  is  constructed,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  eflbot  this  aeration.  In 
the  gills  and  lungs  we  see  such  an 
apparatus.  Unless  distinctions  like 
these  are  eeUblished,  Respiration 
ceases  altogether  to  be  a  vital  pro- 
oen ;  and  every  interchange  of  car^ 
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bonie  add  ud  ozyven,  no  matter  preserriog  the  same  eompoaitioii. 
where  effected,  will  have  an  equal  This  stmoepbere  is  chiefly  composed 
daun  to  be  designated  as  a  respira-  of  two  gases— oxygen,  which  forms 
tory  act  Therefore,  as  it  is  of  the  abont  one-fifth,  and  nitrogen,  whidi 
fint  importaooe  in  all  physiological  forms  nearly  the  remaining  foar- 
ioqniries  to  keep  constantly  in  view  fifths ;  to  these  mnst  be  add^  aboni 
the  part  plaved  by  the  orgaoidm  in  ,000  of  carbonic  acid,  and  traces 
OKMlifying  physical  laws,  the  philo-  of  ammonia.  8ach  being  the  me* 
sophic  reader  will  see  at  once  that  dinm,  let  ne  now  glance  at  the 
any  verbal  distinction  which  aids  ns  organism.  Here  there  is  nothing 
in  this  mnst  of  advantage.  We  constant;  not  only  are  alt  animals 
ihoald,  perhape,  do  well  to  indicate  diflferent,  and  consequently  their 
the  special  distinctions  by  naing  action  on  the  atmosphere  is  difl^ 
phrases,  soch  as  "  pnlmonary  re-  ent,  bnt  the  same  oi|fan)sm  varies 
spiration,"  **  bronqhial  respiration,"  at  different  periods.  As  a  general 
ud  "  cataneoos  respiration,"  for  the  hd^  the  action  of  the  animal  organ- 
various  classes  of  animals.  ism  may  be  succinctly  stated  to  be 

If  DOW  we  ask,  What  is  Respira-  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
tioQ?  the  answer  will  be  this:  atmosphere,  and  the  exhalation  of 
Thefunition  of  the  lung$  or  gills  by  carbonic  acid  into  it  It  matters 
means  of  which  the  blood  ahuoris  not  whether  the  animal  lives  in  air 
oxygen,  and  parts  vnth  carbonic  acid  or  in  water — the  real  respiratory  me- 
om  same  other  noxious  dements,  dium  is  always  the  air — for  water, 
Oxygen  is  the  great  inciter  of  vital  deprived  of  its  air,  or  of  its  due  pro- 
efasnges ;  its  presence  is  the  India-  portion  of  oxygen,  is  as  fatal  to  m«- 
pensable  condition  of  life.  It  is  at  rlne  as  to  terrestrial  animals.  It 
once  fuel  and  flame ;  it  feeds,  and  it  matters  not  by  what  organ  or  surface 
destrovs :  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  respiratory  exchtnae  takes  place, 
the  blood,  by  the  ceaselees  activities  it  is  always  a  twofold  act  of  exhal* 
of  vital  change,  it  is  as  constantly  ation  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
drawn  into  the  blood  by  the  process  one  hand,  and  of  absorption  of  oxy- 
of  Respiration.  If  the  blood  rushing  gen  on  the  other.  The  variety  of  re- 
throngn  our  lungs  does  not  meet  spiratory  organs  is  great  In  the 
there  with  a  supply  of  oxygen,  the  Molluscs  we  find  some  kinds  having 
torrent  carries  venous  in  lieu  of  arte-  no  '*  organs"  at  all ;  some  kinds  hav- 
rial  blood  to  the  tissues,  and  the  ing  gills,  others  have  lungs,  and  one 
consequence  is  an  arrest  of  all  the  kind  (Oncidium\  having  both  gills 
vital  changes.  If  in  passing  through  and  lungs.  In  the  Crustacea  we  find 
the  lungs  the  bk)od  only  meets  with  rudimentary  gills.  In  spi(iers  there 
a  small  supply  of  oxygen,  an  iroper-  are  both  gills  and  lungs.  Fish  have 
fectly  arterialieed  fluid  is  carried  to  only  gills.  Frogs  and  salamanders 
the  tissues,  and  a  partial  arrest  takes  benn  with  gilu,  which  disappear 
l^ace,  which  is  seen  in  the  dimm-  and  give  place  to  lungs.  Reptiles, 
nhed  vigour  of  the  organism:  all  birds,  and  mammals,  have  lungs  of 
the  functions  are  depressed ;  and  if  different  degrees  of  complexity.  Gu- 
tida  depression  oonUnue^  death  ar-  taneoos  Respiration  is  eflected  when 
rives.  the  air  either  in  the  water  or  as  at- 

An  organism  and  a  medium —  mospheric  air,  comes  in  contact  with 
these,  are  the  two  factors  in  the  the  moist  skin  in  which  the  blood  is 
sum ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  in  try-  circulating.  Gill  Respiration  is  ef- 
ing  to  solve  the  problem  of  Respir-  iected  in  a  similar  way ;  the  water 
ation,  men  have  prindpally  directed  rushing  over  the  delicate  surface, 
thdr  attention  to  one  actor,  the  me-  parts  with  oxygen,  and  takes  up  car^ 
dium^  forgetting  the  equally  impoi^  bonic  acid.  In  Pulmonary  Respira- 
tant  influence  of  the  organism.  What  tion  the  air  is  no  longer  outside,  but 
is  that  medium ?  Itis  an  atmosphe-  inside  the  organ:  it  is  drawn  in 
ric  ocean  forty-five  miles  in  depth,  from  the  atmosphere;  the  exchange 
whirling  with  our  planet,  while  that  is  effected  in  the  organ,  and  the  al- 
planet  whirls  round  the  sun,  subject  tered  air  is  then  driven  out,  to  be  re- 
to  ioeeasant  fioctnatkms,  yet  alw^  placed  by  fresh  air. 
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To  andentaod  the  mechaiiiBm  of 
FolmoDary  Respiration,  let  us  com- 
meooe  with  ao  examioatioo  of  the 
Newt  {Triton),  which  preeenta  vm 
with  the  aimpleBt  form  of  the  Inng, 
and  will  therefore  best  enable  ns 
to  onderetand  the  more  complex 
forms.  Oo  opening  the  chest  of 
this  Newt,  recently  caught  from  a 
neighboarin^  pond,  we  observe  two 
elongated  air-eacs  of  thin  membrane ; 
ihese  are  the  longs.  We  remove  one 
isc,  and  find  an  artery  with  its 
ramificaUons  roshing  down  one 
side,  and  a  vein  rnnning  np  the 
other.  Into  this  sac  the  air  enters 
by  the  windpipe  ;  when  there,  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  delicate  blood- 
vessels lying  in  the  membraneous 
wall;  the  exchange  of  gases  takes 
place ;  and  the  vitiated  air  is  expelled 
Qj  a  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
Diascles;  as  yon  may  see  by  observ- 
ing the  live  animal  in  a  glass  vesseL 
The  reptile's  long  is  thus  an  air-sac, 
on  the  sor&oe  of  which  blood-vessels 
are  distribated ;  and  if  we  now  ex- 
amine the  long  of  a  man,  we  shall 
find  Uiat,  in  spite  of  its  apparently 
diSerent  stractnre,  it  is  little  more 
than  an  almost  endless  repetition,  on  a 
i  mailer  scale,  of  this  very  air-saa 
The  windpipe,  instead  of  simpiv 
dividing  into  two  branches,  each 
branch  terminated  by  a  ]arp;e  air- 
sac,  divides  and  subdivides  like  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  a  tree,  and 
these  tubes  are  called  the  bronchuU 
tubes;  each  tubelet  termmates  in  a 
oell,  forming,  as  Kdlliker  justly  says, 
the  miniature  representation  of  the 
reptile's  lung.  The  lung  of  a  man  is 
tbaa  an  aggregation  of  bronchial 
tabelets  and  air-sacs:  these  air-ceUs 
are  very  mioute,  sometimes  the 
200th  of  an  inch,  occasionally  the 
70th  of  an  inch.  Between  these 
air-cells  run  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels. Thus  each  side  of  a  blood- 
vessel is  exposed  to  the  air  contained 
within  a  cell,  and  the  gases  pass  to 
and  fro  through  the  delicate  wall  of 
the  cells,  and  through  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries,  with  perfect  facility. 
So  crowded  are  the  blood-vessels, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  meshes 
formed  by  their  network,  is  less  than 
the  3000th  of  an  inch,  and  the  number 
of  air-cells  is  calculated  at  not  less  than 
six  hundred  millions  1 


With  this  brief  dCMsription  of  the 
organ,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  fnnctioii. 
When  we  breathe,  we  draw  in  the 
air  by  our  nostrils,  which  penetnte 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  from  thenee 
passing  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
tubelets,  and  from  thence  into  the 
air-cells.  Here  it  yields  part  of  its 
oxygen  to  the  blood,  receivmg  es^ 
bonic  add  in  exchange.  It  was 
drawn  in  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
chest,  and  is  driven  out  again  by  a 
contraction  of  the  chest  Scieoos 
has  accurately  measured  the  amooot 
of  air  thus  inspired  and  expired— 
namely,  about  20  or  25  cubic  iodNS 
each  time.  But  we  never  empty  ov 
lungs  by  an  expiration;  there  u 
always  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
air  remainiug  in  the  air-cells;  thii 
quantity  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
tbroe  of  the  effort  Herbst  found 
that,  while  25  cubic  inches  was 
the  quantity  expelled  in  ordinary 
<^uiet  breatmng,  the  quantity  would 
nse  to  90,  and  even  240  cubic 
inches  by  very  energetic  efforts. 
It  is  therefore  calculated  that  an 
adult  man,  with  a  wdl-devdoped 
chest,  will  retain  about  170  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  his  longs,  after  each 
expiration,  during  ordinary  breath- 
ing ;  and  as  25  inches  will  be  added 
at  the  next  inspiration,  there  will  be 
alternately  175  and  200  cubic  inches 
of  aur  acting  on  the  blood  which 
rushes  over  the  vast  area  of  the 
lungs.  The  phnae  "*  vast  area"  is 
no  exaggeration;  tor  small  as  the 
bulk  of  those  organs  truly  b,  the 
amount  of  surface  on  which  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  in  them,  has  been 
calculated  by  Lindenau  at  not  less 
than  2642  square  feet  Is  it  not 
wonderful  to  reflect  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  100,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  have  been  drawn  in  and 
expelled,  by  something  like  9,000,000 
of  separate  and  complicated  actions 
of  breathing,  to  aerate  more  than  3500 
tons  of  blood  ? 

The  injurious  effect  of  tightlacing 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  and  m 
England,  at  least,  women  have  pretty 
^nerally  learned  to  see  the  danger, 
if  not  always  the  hideousness  of  those 
wasp-waists  once  so  highly  prized. 
A  single  fkot  elidtod  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Herbst  will  probably  have 
mQ^  weight  than  pages  of  doquent 
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ezbortattoD.  It  Is  ihia :  the  same 
man  wbo,  when  naked,  was  capable  of 
inspiring  190  cnbic  inches  at  a  breath, 
could  only  inspire  130  when,  dressed ; 
now,  if  we  compare  the  tightness  of 
women's  stays  with  the  tightness  of 
a  man's  dress,  we  shall  eas9y  form  a 
conception  of  the  serions  obstacle 
stays  most  be  to  efficient  breathing; 
and  the  injorioas  effect  of  this  insoffi-' 
cient  breathing  oonusts,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  its  indacing  a  de- 
pre^on  of  all  the  vital  fanctions. 

In  Respiration  we  draw  in  and  give 
ont  a  similar  quantity  of  air ;  but 
this  air  is  by  no  means  of  similar 
quality.  It  has  been  altered — ^viti- 
ated.  The  ancients  had  no  other 
notion  of  Hespiration  than  that  it 
served  to  cool  the  blood,  as  the  air 
cools  the  heated  brow.  We  know 
that  it  serves  to  supply  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  vital  changes,  by 
removing  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood,  and  supplying  its  place  with 
03[ygen.  The  air  which  is  expired 
differs  profoandly  from  that  which 
was  inspired;  it  nas  lost  much  of  its 
oxygen,  and  has  gained  from  3  to  6 
per  cent  of  carbonic  add,  a  large 
amount  of  vapour,  traces  of  ammo- 
nia, hydrogen,  and  volatile  organic 
substances,  with  an  increase  of  heat 
It  was  pure,  respirable  air  when  it 
entered,  and  is  now  so  vitiated  that 
after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process 
it  becomes  irrespirabl&  The  vitiation 
results  from  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
quantity  of  this  gas  which  is  moment- 
ly thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by 
each  individual,  varies  according  to 
seXf  Age,  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion, and  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year  and  time  of  day.  We  are 
constantly  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  but 
not  in  constant  quantities.  Men  ex- 
hale much  more  than  women  ;  during 
the  ages  of  from  16  to  40  the  quan- 
tity exhaled  by  m^  nearly  doubles 
that  exhaled  by  women  of  the  same 
ages.  In  men  it  is  observed  that  the 
amoont  gradually  increases  from  the 
age  of  8  to  that  of  30,  making  a  sud- 
den start  at  the  approach  of  puberty. 
From  the  age  of  30  it  decreases 
gradaally,  till  at  extreme  old  age  the 
amount  is  no  greater  than  it  was  at  10. 
In  women  a  noticeable  phenomenon 
18  observed;  the  amount  increases 
from  infancy  to  puberty,  joat  as  in 


men ;  bat  at  that  epoch  the  increase 

suddenly  ceases,  and  remains  station- 
ary till  the  change  of  life,  when  the 
amount  increases.  Besides  such  varia- 
tions dependent  on  age  and  sex,  there 
are  others  dependent  on  the  muscular 
activity  and  physical  condition  of  the 
individual.  The  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  during  digestion  is 
greater  than  that  exhal^  during 
fast,  and  greater  in  sunlight  than  in 
darkness.  Wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee, 
and  narcotics  lessen  the  amount ;  not, 
however,  because  they  interfere  with 
the  process  of  Bespuration,  but  be- 
cause they  cause  less  carbonic  acid  to 
be  produced  by  the  organism — ^they 
inrotect  the  tissues  from  the  destruc- 
tive  action  of  oxygen. 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  thrown  into 
the  air  is  the  product  of  the  dis- 
int^^ted  tissues — the  ashes  of  the 
vital  flame.  The  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries parts  with  its  oxygen,  received 
in  the  lungs,  and,  according  to  the 
current  hypothesis,  takes  up  in  ex- 
change the  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  tissuea  If  we  were 
permitted  to  designate  every  inter- 
change of  these  gases  bv  the  name  of 
Bespiration,  we  should  have  to  sp«ak 
of  two  different  kinds  of  Bespiration, 
one  taking  place  in  the  lungs,  where 
carbonic  acid  is  exchanged  for  oxygen, 
the  other  takm^  place  in  the  tissues, 
where  oxygen  is  exchanged  for  car- 
bonic'acid ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
philosophical  nomenclatnre,  which 
seeks  its  terms  in  a  consideration  of 
functions,  and  not  in  the  results 
effected  bv  those  fbnotions,  will  not 
permit  such  confosion. 

The  exchange  of  these  gases,  con- 
sidered simply  as  an  exchange,  is  a 
physical  fdjui  resting  on  well-known 
physical  laws.  There  have  been,  and 
thm  still  are,  disputes  as  to  whether 
the  gases  are  free  in  the  blood,  as  in 
water,  or  are  in  a  state  of  slight 
chexiiical  combination;  but  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  exchange  is  made 
seems  to  be  as  great  as  if  they  were 
free.  If  blood  be  shaken  in  a  vessel 
containing  air,  it  will  absorb  more 
than  a  tenth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen 
from  that  air.  It  is  tlien  saturated  ; 
and  if  now  poured  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining carbonic  add,  and  there 
shaken,  it  wUl  abandon  almost  all  its 
oxygeut  and  absorb  carbonic  add. 
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This  18  a  simple  illnstration  of  the 
interchange  effected  in  the  langs  and 
in  the  tiraaes;  for,  as  previonsly  in- 
dicated, the  delicate  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  oppose  no  obstacle  to 
this  interchange.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  blood  shoold  be  broaght  in 
contact  with  an  atmosphere,  or  a 
fluid,  of  a  composition  specifically 
different  from  its  own ;  in  the  langs, 
the  carbonised  venous  blood  comes  in 
contact  with  air  containing  scarcely 
any  carbonic  acid,  in  the  tissues  the 
ozygenised  arterial  blood  comes  in 
contact  with  a  plasma  which  con- 
tains scarcely  any  oxygen,  and  in  both 
cases  the  blood  yields  up  its  own  gas 
in  exchange  for  another.  In  the  nor- 
mal process  the  exchange  is  always 
that  of  these  gases ;  but  to  prove  the 
simple  physical  nature  of  the  ex- 
change, we  have  only  to  substitute 
^  hydrogto  for  oxygen,  and  the  animal 
confined  in  a  vessel  containing  this 
gas  will  be  found  to  exhale  carbonic 
acid  with  the  same  facility  as  when 
atmospheric  air  is  breauied.  No 
animal  can  continue  long  to  breathe 
hydrogen,  simply  because  that  gas 
does  not  furnish  the  conditions  of 
vitality ;  but  while  the  animal 
breathes  in  hydrogen,  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  is  as  perfect  as  at 
any  other  time;  thus  snowing  that 
the  exhalation  depends  on  the  dififer- 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  gases  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  blood. 

When  we  breathe  over  and  over 
again  the  same  air,  we  gradually 
vitiate  it  by  the  constant  exhalation 
of   carbonic   acid,   which   gradually 

i  brings  the  air  up  to  the  point  where 
the  difference  between  it  and  the 
blood — as  regards  the  proportions  of 
carbonic  acid— disappears.  The  blood 
ceases  to  be  arterialised,  and  the  vital 
functions  are  arrested.  In  vain  does 
theVir  still  contain  a  quantity  of  life- 
^ving  oxygen;  the  blood  cannot  take 
it  up,  because  it  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  it  cannot  get 
rid  of  its  carbonic  acid  because  the 
conditions  of  the  exchange  are  ab- 
sent. To  «iake  an  animal  breathe 
air  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  equivalent  to  a  gradual  prevention 
of  his  breathing  at  all.  Suffocation 
results  from  vitiated  air  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  from  intercep- 

..        tion  of  the  air.    Although  burking 


and  gagging  ^^  crimes  which  appal 
the  public,  that  public  seems  almost 
indifferent  to  the  milder  form  of  the 
same  murder  when  it  is  called  ''wsot 
of  ventilation."    In  spite  of  the  his- 
torical  infamy   of  the  Black  Hole 
at   Calcutta,  our   prisons,   hospital, 
theatres,  churches,'  and  other  pnblie 
buildings,  were  left  disgracefally  ne- 
glected, until,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
labours   of    our   sanitary   reformen, 
public  attention  was  aroused.    That 
thousands  have  been  the  victims  of 
public  ignorance  on  this  important 
matter,  may  be  shown  by  a  single  ex- 
ample.   The  deaths  of  new-bom  in- 
fants between  the  ages  of  1  and  15 
days,  which  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  amounted  in  the  course  of 
four  years  to  2944  out  of  7650  births, 
were   suddenly  reduced  to  only  279 
deaths  during  the  same  period,  after  a 
new  system  of  ventilation  had  been 
adopted.      Thus    more    than    2500 
deaths,  or  I  in  every  3  births,  most  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  ventilation.    In 
England  the  public  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  enlightened  on  the  subject 
of  ventilation,  although  a  dangerous 
indifierence,  springing  from  want  of 
elementary  knowledge,  is  still  preva- 
lent, and  taxes  the  pati^oce  of  re- 
formers;  but  in  the  country  where 
these  lines  aire  written,  it  is  painful 
to  observe  that  even  highly-cultivated 
men  seem   almost  insensible   to  the 
importance  of  fresh   air.    The  Ge^ 
mans  sit  for  hours  in  low  crowded 
rooms,  80  dense  with  tobacco  smoke 
that  on  entering  you  cannot  recog- 
nise your  friends;  and  so  vitiated  is 
the  atmosphere  by  the  compound  of 
breath,  bad  tobacco,  human  exhala- 
tions, and  an  iron  stove,  that  at  first 
it  seems  impossible  for  you  to  breathe 
in  it    Even  in  their  private  rooms 
th^  breathe  a  hot,  musty,  dry  air, 
which  makes  an  l^nglishman  gasp  for 
an   open  window.     It  is   true   that 
after  a  while  you  get  accustomed  to 
the  air.    Ton  also  get  accustomed  to 
that  of  the  smoke-mled  tavern.    On 
entering,  you  felt  it  would  be  iiDpos- 
sible  to  stay  there  ten  minutes;  but 
in  leas  than  ten  minutes  it  has  become 
quite  tolerable,  and  in  half  an  hoar 
scarcely   appreciable.     If    you    quit 
the  room  lor  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
turn once  more  after  havilig  breathed 
fresh   airi  agala  you    perceife    the 
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poiBoncms  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, bat  again  yon  will  get  accns- 
tomed  to  it,  and  seem  to  breathe 
freely  in  it. 

Was  this  atmosphere  really  not  in- 
jarioQS  ?  or  haye  yonr  sensations,  like 
sentinels  asleep,  ceased  to  warn  yon 
of  the  danger?  To  answer  this,  we 
will  first  bring  forward  some  experi- 
ments iostitnted  by  Clande  Bernard, 
on  the  inflaenoe  of  vitiated  air.  A 
sparrow  left  in  a  bell-glass  to  breathe 
over  and  over  again  the  same  air, 
will  live  in  it  for  upwards  of  three 
hoars ;  bat  at  the  dose  of  the  second 
hoar — when  there  is  consequently  still 
air  of  sufficient  purity  to  permit  thii 
8f)arrow'8  breathing  it  for  more  than 
an  hour  longer— if  a  fresh  an^  vigor- 
ous sparrow  be  introduced,  it  will  ex- 
pire almost  immediately.  The  air 
which  would  suffice  for  the  respira- 
tion of  one  sparrow  suffiwates  ano- 
ther. Nay  more,  if  the  sparrow  be 
taken  from  the  glaas  at  the  dose  of 
the  third  hour,  wlien  very  feeble,  it 
may  be  restored  to  activi^ ;  and  no 
sooner  has  H  recovered  sufficient 
vigour  to  fy  about  again,  than,  if 
once  more  introduced  into  the  atmo- 
sphere fr^tn  which  it  was  taken,  it 
will  perish  immediately.  Another 
experiment  points  to  a  similar  result. 
A  sparrow  is  confined  in  a  bell-glass, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  it  is  still  active,  although  obvi- 
ously suffering ;  a  second  sparrow  is 
introduced;  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  new-comer  is  dead,  while  the 
original  occupant  flies  about  the 
lecture-room  as  soon  as  liberated. 

One  cannot  try  experiments  on 
human  beings  as  on  animals,  but 
accident  and  disease  frequently  fur- 
nish us  with  experiments^  made  to 
our  hand.  What  has  been  just  re- 
lated of  the  birds,  is  confirmed  by 
an  accident  which  befel  two  young 
Frenchwomen.  They  were  in  a  room 
heated  by  a  coke-stove.  One  of  them 
was  soiTocated,  and  fell  senseless  on 
the  ground.  The  other,  who  was  in 
bed,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  re- 
,  sisted  the  poisonous  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scream 
till  assistance  came.  They  were  both 
rescued,  but  the  healthy  girl,  who 
had  Buecumbed  to  the  noxious  air, 
was  foQcd  to  have  a  paralysis  of  the 
left  arm,  which  lasted  for  more  than 


six  months.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sparrows,  we  find  the  paradoxi- 
cal result  to  be,  that  the  poisonous 
action  of  a  vitiated  air  is  better  re- 
sisted by  the  feeble,  sickly  organism, 
than  by  the  vigorous,  health v  organ- 
ism. This  paradox  admits  of  a  phy* 
siological  explanation.  In  the  vitiat- 
ed air  of  a  German  KneipSf  as  in 
that  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  we 
find  those  who  have  had  time  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  it,  breathing  with- 
out apparent  inconvenience,  although 
each  new-comer  feels  the  air  to  be 
vitiated ;  and  because  they  **  get  ac- 
customed to  it,"  people  very  naturally 
suppose  that  no  injurious  effect  can 
follow.  Here  lies  the  dangerous  fal- 
lacy. They  get  accustomed  to  it, 
indeed,  and  only  beoiuse  they  do  so 
are  they  contented  to  remain  in  it: 
but.  at  what  price  7  by  what  means  ? 
By  a  gradual  depression  of  all  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 
In  this  depressed  condition  less  oxy- 
gen js  absorbed,  and  there  is  less 
needed  in  the  atmosphere.  A  vitiat- 
ed air  will  suffice  for  the  respiration 
of  a  depressed  organism,  as  it  would 
amply  suffice  for  the  respiration  of  a 
cold-blooded  animal.  When  we  enter 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,  our  breathing 
becomes  laborious;  the  consequence 
of  this  is  a  depression  of  all  the  or- 
ganic functions,  and  then  the  breath- 
ing is  easy  again,  because  we  no 
longer  require  so  much  oxygen,  and 
we  no  longer  produce  so  much  car- 
bonic acid.  Wen  it  not  for  this 
adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the 
medium,  by  a  gradual  depression  of 
the  functions,  continued  existence  in 
a  vitiated  atmosphere  would  be  im- 
possible; we  see  the  vigorous  bird 
perish  instantaneously  in  air  whidi 
would  sustain  the  enfeebled  bird  for 
upwards  of  an  hour.  Thus  does 
Physiology  explain  the  paradox  ;'but 
at  the  same  time  it  points  out  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  bad  air  can 
be  harmless  because  we  *'get  accus- 
tomed "to  it  However  fortunate  a 
curcumstance  for  those  who  have  to 
breathe  bad  air,  that  the  organism  is 
quickly  depressed  to  such  a  point  as 
to  render  such  air  respirable,  no  one 
will  deny  that  depressions  of  this 
kind  are  necessarily  injurious,  espe- 
cially when  frequenUy  experienced. 
There  is  indeed  ft  wonderful  elasticity 
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ID  tbe  organifim,  enabliDfi^  it  to  adapt  blooded  animals  cease  to  breathe  in 

itself  to  changiog  conditions ;  bat  a  an  atmosphere  charged  with  a  cer- 

freqaent  depression  of  fanctional  ac-  tain  per-centage  of    carbonic  acid, 

tivity  mast  be  injarions,  and  fatal  if  altboogh    there     may    still    remain 

prolonged.  sufficient  oxygen  to  permit  a  candle 

It  is  interesting    to    observe  the  to  burn  in  it,  and  even  to  permit 

effect  of  a  gradual  adjostment  of  the  continaed  respiration  if  the  carbonic 


organism,  as  contrasted  with  one  less 
gradual.  The  longer  the  time  allow- 
ed, the  easier  is  this  adjostment. 
Thus  a  bird  will  live  three  hours  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  air ;  in  the  same 
quantity,  two  birds  of  the  same 
species,  age,  and  size,  will  not  live 
eae  hour  and  a  half,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  onlv  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.     Conversely,  the  bird  which 


acid  be  removed.  The  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  prevents  the  exhalation  of 
that  gas  from  the  blood.  As  we 
read  the  explanation,  nothing  can 
seem  clearer,  and  we  admire  the  skill 
with  which  the  laws  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  gases  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  fact.  But  as  we  pursue  onr  re- 
searches,   various    difficulties    arise; 


will  live  only  one  hour  in  a  pint  of  and  as  we  extend  the  inquiry  from 
air,  will  live  three  hours  in  two  pints,     the  respiration  of  warm-blooded  to 
Enlightened  by   these  remarkable   that    of   cold-blooded    animals,    we 
results,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  regard   learn    that  the    fact    so  luminously 
Respiration  as  a  physiological  func-   explained  is  not  at  all  true  of  the 
tion  rather  than  as  a  simple  physical   simpler    organisms.    Let    us    for  a 
process.     On  more    than  one  occa-   moment    consider  one  striking   cod- 
sion  we  have  had  to  protest  against   tradiction    in    the   theory;    the  air 
the  tendency  to  explain  vital  pheno-   which  has  once  passed  through  the 
mena  by  physical  and  chemical  laws  lungs  of  a  man,  and  which,  in  losing 
only,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  four  or  five  per  cent  of  its  oxygen, 
conceptions    specially    belonging    to   has  become   charged  %ith  three  or 
vital  phenomena;  and  we  must  re-   four  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  will 
peat  that  protest  in  the  present  case,   yield  but  very  little  of  its  remdniog 
That   Bespiration    is    ultimately  de-   oxygen  when  again   passed  through 
pendent  on  physical    laws,   no    one   the    lungs;      and    if    this    air    be 
thinks  of  disputing ;  and  in  the  ar-   ' 
duous  endeavour  to  detect  the  ope- 
ration of   those  laws,  it  is  natural 
that  men    should    neglect    the   still 
more    difficult  study  of   vital   laws. 
But  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that 
however  &r  analysis  may  trace  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  gaseous  in- 
terchange and  diffusion,  and  the  con- 
densing action  of  moist  membranes, 
these  will    only  conduct   us  to  the 
threshold ;  they  will  never  open  for 
us  the  temple.    These  physical  laws 
reveal  only  one  part  of  the  mystery. 


breathed  over  and  over  again,  until 
the  sense  of  suffocation  forces  a 
cessation,  the  air  will  still  be  found 
to  contain  ten  per  cent  of  oxygen 
— that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  its 
original  quantity.  In  air  thns 
vitiated  the  respiratory  process  is 
impossible,  but  only  impossible  for 
warm-blooded  animals  in  health ; 
frogs,  reptiles,  fish,  and  molluscs,  in- 
stead of  perishing  when  the  air  has 
lost  about  half  its  oxygen,  contince 
to  breathe,  and  to  absorb  ozjgen, 
almost  as  long  as  there  is  any  \t(t. 


Bespiration  is  not  a  simple  physic^il  Spallaozani,  Humboldt,  and '  Mat- 
fact.  It  is  the  function  of  a  living  teucci,  have  placed  this  beyond  a 
organism,  and  as  such  receives  a  doubt  by  their  experiments;  and 
specific  charaeter  fh>m  that  organ-  when  we  consider  how  long  tbe^e 
ism.  No  sooner  do  we  ceaso  to  re-  experiments  have  been  before  the 
gard  the  exclusively  physical  aspect  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
of  this  function — no  sooner  do  we  t%  '  the  contradiction  they  give  to  all  the 
our  attention  on  the  orffanism  and  purely  physical  theories  of  Beapira- 
its  influence,  than  the  whole  theory  tion  has  not  been  insisted  on.  If  the 
we  have  raised  on  the  laws  of  gaee-  process  depends  simply  on  the  pro- 
ous  interchange  suddenly  totters  and  portion  of  sases  in  the  atmoepbere, 
faUs.  how  IS  it  that  one  animal  can  coo- 
It  seems  eai^  to  ezphdn  why  warm-   tinue  to  breathe   In  an  atmosphere 
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imepirable  by  another?     If  it  be 
flimpiy  the   ioterebange    of  oxygen 
and    carbonic  acid,  and   this  inter- 
change be  frustrated  whenever  eleven 
per  cent  of  oxygen  has  disappeared, 
the  law  mast  be  absolute,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  reptiles  and  moUascs  as  to 
birds  or  mammals.    Instead  of  this, 
we  find  that  reptiles  can  continae  to 
breathe  long  after  snch  a  limit  has 
been  paroed ;  they  continae  to  absorb 
oxygen  as  long  as  even  only  three  per 
cent   remains,  in  spite  of   the  con- 
tin  aally  increasing  proportion  of  car- 
bonic  acid.    How  is    it    that    the 
physical    laws    of    absorption    fras- 
trated  the  Respiration  of  one  class 
of  animals,  and  were  powerless  with 
another  class  7    Why  is  it  that^  when 
a  bird  and  a  frog  are  confined  in  the 
same  vessel,  the  frog  will  continae  to 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  vitiated  air 
in  which  the  bird  has  long  perished  ? 
Clearly  the  caase  of  this  difference 
lies  in  the  difference  of  the  organisms ; 
and  we  most  no  longer  seek  in  the 
mere  qaantities  of  gases  an  explana- 
tion of  interrapted  respiration  ;    we 
most  no  longer  say  that  ^  breathing 
becomes  impossible  when  the  air  is 
charged  with  a  certain   amoant   of 
carbonic   acid,  becatue  that  amoant 
prevents  the  gaseoas   interchange  ;^' 
bat  we  most  say  that  snch  an  amoant 
prevents    the    gaseous    interchange, 
because  it  interferes  with  the  organic 
action  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus. 
The    distinction    becomes    palpable 
when  we  have  an  organism  which  is 
not  affected  by  this  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is   even  more  pal- 
pable when  we  see  a  warm-blooded 
animal  capable  of    breathing  for   a 
long  period   Uie   air   which,   under 
a   diflferent  condition,  it  would   find 
irrespirable.    We  have  seen    how  a 
bird,  with   its    functions   depressed, 
ean  continue  to  breathe  fbr  an  hour 
in  an  atmosphere  which  immediately 
suffocated  another  bird  of  the  same 
species ;    whereby   it   became   clear 
that  the  lungs  of  one  warm-blooded 
animal  could  absorb  oxygen  from  an 
atmosphere  in  which  there  was  such 
a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  that 
safficient  oxygen    could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  a  vigorous  animal  of  the 
samespedeSL 

The  intervention  of  organic  con- 
ditions, modifying  the  simple  physi- 


cal laws  of  gaaeous  exchange,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  what  has  just 
been  said;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  this 
intervention ;  we  do  not  know  why 
blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
cannot  in  the  one  case  exchange  that 
gas  for  the  oxygen,  of  which  10  per 
cent  still  remains,  since  in  another 
case  the  same  blood  ean  effect  the 
exchange  when  there  is  even  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

Atmospheric  air  contains  only  21 
per  cent  of  oxygen.  But  if  60  per 
cent  of  oxygen  be  mixed  with  50  of 
carbonic  acid,  a  warm-blooded  animal 
is  suffocated  in  it,  in  spite  of  there 
being  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  oxygen  there  is  in  ordinary  atmos- 
llkere.  Bernard,  who  made  the  ex- 
periment, thinks  that  the  carbonic 
acid  in  this  mixture  prevented  the 
oxvgen  from  entering  the  blood,  not 
only  because  of  its  greater  solubility, 
which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  displace 
the  oxygen,  but  also  because  of  the 
obstacle  it  presents  to  the  exhalation 
Qf  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hant), 
tibe  extensive  and  careful  experiments 
of  Regnault  and  Beiset  show  that 
Respiration  will  take  place  qaite 
well  in  an  atmosphere  which  con- 
tains as  much  as  23  per  cent  of  car- 
bonic acid,  if  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains as  much  as  40  per  cent  of 
oxygen.  How  are  we,  on  physical 
principles,  to  reconcile  such 'facts  as 
those  jast  cited?  In  the  one  case 
we  see  that  50  per  cent  of  oxygen  is 
insufficient  if  the  amoant  of  carbonic 
acid  be  also  50  per  cent ;  in  another 
case  we  see  that  40  per  cent  of  oxy- 
gen suffices  if  the  carbonic  acid  do 
not  exceed  23  per  cent ;  and  we  could 
explain  both  by  saying,  that  unless 
the  amoont  of  oxygen  nearly  doubles 
that  of  carbonic  acid,  respiration  is 
impossible,  were  it  not  for  the  irresis- 
tible objection  that  reptiles  breathe 
in  an  atmosphere  which  has  become 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  has 
gradually  lost  all  but  3  per  cent  of 
its  oxygen. 

We  have  raised  difficulties  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  remove.  It  is 
enough  to  have  called  attention  to 
the  physiological  problem  involved, 
as  a  justification  of  our  scepticism  in 
presence  of  the  physical  explanations. 
Respiration   is   not  a  simple   inter- 
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•^bEDge    of   gases,   but   an    organic 

function,  which    chiefly   consists   in 

exhaling  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing 

oTjgen  :  whatever  interferes  with  the 

exhalation  or  the  absorption,  checks 

Respiration,  no  matter  what  may  be 

th€  condition  of  the  atmosphere.    As 

a  final  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  real   agent   in   those  namerous 

thisconception,  we  will  add  that  oxide    deaths  by  asphyxia,  oceorring  from 

of  carbon,  by  preventing  the  exhala-   — '--^ —  — ^    - — ' — ^ — 

tion  of  carbonic  acid  item  the  blood, 
prevents  all  Respiration,  whatever 
amoant  of  oxygen  may  be  in  the  air. 
^Moreover,  experimenters  are  now 
agreed  that  there  is  no  accurate 
correspondence  between  the  amounts 
of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid 
exhaled,  as  there  ought  to  be  were 
the  process  one  of  simple  exchange. 
Spallanzani  placed  four  couples  ^ 
snails  in  four  separate  vessels  con- 
tatniog  atmospheric   air ;    he   found 

iliat  two  of  these  couples  absorbed  action  is  deleterious  even  in  slight 
^f),  one  19i,  and^  the  fourth  only  17  dosesy  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
^of  oxygen,  but  that  the  amount  of  state  of  the  atmosphere;  but  car- 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  strikingly  bonic  acid  is  only  deleterious  when 
at  variance.  In  two  vessels  he  foand  the  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  is 
20  and  17  of  oxj^gen  replaced  by  3  of  such  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
carbonic  acid ;  in  two  others,  20  and  is  frustrated.  But  how  does  this 
19i  by  4  and  8  of  carbonic  acid;  oxide  of  carbon  act  ?  If  venous  blood 
clearly  showing  that  the  exhalation  be  exposed  to  it,  we  see  at  once  the 
had  been  one  process,  and  the  ab-  changfe  into  scarlet  blood  take  place, 
sorption  another.  It  acts  on  the  blood  like  oxygen  ? 

If  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  you  will  ask.  Not  precisely ;  for  if 
Reapiration,  we  phall  be  able  to  un-  venous  blood  be  exposed  to  oxygen 
derstaud  what  Suffocation  is,  and  its  becomes  scarlet,  but  whoi  left  to 
why  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  so  itself  it  becomes  black  again  (except 
injarioQS.  Carbonic  acid  is  not  a  at  the  surface),  probably  because  the 
paison,  as  was  formerly  maintained,  oxygen  has  gradually  formed  carbonic 
It^  accumulation  in  the  llood  is  only  acid.  After  exposure  to  oxide  of 
fatal  when  there  Is  such  an  acoumu-   carbon,  the  blood  remains  scarlet^  for 


Oxide  of  carbon  seems,  h0w8?er, 
to  be  truly  a  poison.  The  6^  flame 
which  rises  fron\  the  coals  or  lighted 
wood  is  this  same  oxide,  the  pro- 
doct  of  an  imperfect  oombostion; 
and  being  notoriously  poisonous,  it 
has  by  some  writers  been  selected  as 


voluntary  and  involuntary  expoBore 
to  the  fumes  of  charcoal  in  closed 
chambers.  Oarbonic  acid  was  said 
to  be  innocent,  and  oxide  of  carbon 
had  to  bear  the  whole  in&my.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  althoagh 
carbonic  acid  is  not  a  poison,  it  will 
produce  asphyxia,  and  deaths  from 
charcoal-fumes  may  occur  dther  from 
this  asphyxia  or  from  poisoning  by 
oxide  of  carbon,  or  from  a  conjane- 
tion  of  the  two.  Oxide  of  carbon  is 
truly  called   a   poison,   because  its 


latlon  in  the  atmosphere  as  prevents 
its  exhalation ;  its  mere  presence 
fieeras  to  be  qaite  harmless,  even  in 
large    quantities,    provided     always 


days  and  days—nay,  even  for  weeks, 
according  to  Bernard.  Pmssio  acid 
acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Poismmg 
by  prussic  aeid  or  oxide  of  carbon^ 


that  it  be  not  retained  there.    Oar-   may  be  detected  by  this  scarlet  colour 
bonic  acid,  when  absorbed  into  the   of  the  venous  blood. 


bfood,  which  is  alkaline,  cannot  there 
exert  its  irritant  action  as  an  acid, 
because  it  will  either  be  transformed 
into  a  carbonate  or  be  dissolved. 
Bernard  has  injected  large  quantities 


The  effect  of  oxide  of  carbon  k  to 
render  the  blood-discs  incapable  of 
that  process  of  exhalation,  on  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  activity  of  the 
organism   depends.     The   blood,   to 


mto  the  veins  and  arteries  and  under   all  appearance,  preserves  its  vitality. 
.i-_   -i-j_   -*  _-Lu.x_    -_j  *___ji   __    ^^j,  jjgitjjgp  ^0  f^j.^  u^,.  ^g  colour 

of  its  discs  is  altered  ;  but  the  blood 
is  really  dead,  because  its  restless 
changes  are  arrested.  Ever  wonder- 
ful is  the  fact  constantly  obtruding 
itself  upon  us,  that  life  is  insepa- 
rably linked  with  Qhaiige,  and  that 


the  skin  of  rabbits,  and  found  no 
noxious  effect  ensue.  The  more  car- 
bonic acid  there  is  in  the  blood,  the 
more  will  be  exhaled,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  air  be  not  already  so 
chiLrged  with  it  as  to  prevent  thja 
exbaUition.  ' 
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every  anesi  is  Deatb.  Only  throogh 
iDoeB«aDt  deatractioQ  and  recoostroo- 
tioD  oao  vital  pheoomeDa  emerge,  an 
ebb  aod  flow  of  being.  The  momeDt 
we  preserve  organic  matter  from  de- 
fltmction,  we  have  rendered  it  in- 
capable of  the  restlesB  strivinirs  of 
life.  A  spirit  like  that  of  Faust 
seems  ranging  through  all  matter; 
and  if  ever  it  should  saj  to  the  paes- 
ing  moment,  ^*  Stay !  thou  art  fair/' 
its  career  .will  be  at  an  end. 

The  reader  has  doabUess  often 
heard,  with  sorprise,  that  the  rostinff 
of  iron,  the  baming  of  a  candle,  and 
the  breathing  of  an  animal,  are  only 
three  forms  of  the  same  process, 
three  names  for  Combustion,  or  Oxi- 
dation. There  is  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  such  generalisations,  and  one 
always  regrets  to  find  them  not  cor- 
rect The  rusting  of  iron  and  the 
boming  of  a  candle  are  indeed  two 
forms  of  one  oxidising  process;  but 
Respiration  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  sense  a  process  of 
combustion — it  is  a  twofold  process 
of  exhalation  and  absorption.  The 
interesting  experiments  of  Priestley 
will  enable  us  to  set  forth  the  dif- 
ferences between  Respiration  and 
Combustion.  Hlf  placed  mice  in  a 
bell-glaas,  where  in  due  time  they 
were  suffocated  by  the  air  which  they 
had  vitiated ;  other  mice  were  intro- 
duced, and  they  expired  immediately. 
In  another  bell-glass  a  candle  went 
out,  after  having  in  its  combustion  ab- 
sorbed a  part  of  the  oxygen  ;  another 
burning  candle  was  introduced,  and 
it  was  at  once  extinguished  by  tliis 
vitiated  air.  In  both  of  these  vessels 
some  mint  was  now  placed,  where  it 
flourished,  and  so  completely  revivi- 
fied the  air,  by  absorbing  its  carbonic 
add  and  giving  out  oxygen,  that 
mice  could  again  breathe  in  the  one, 
and  a  candle  burn  in  the  other.  In 
these  experiments  we  seem  to  have 
a  demonstration  of  the  identity  of 
Comboation  and  Eespiration  —  and 
this,  iodeed,  was  the  conclusion 
drawn;  but  that  the  conclusion  is 
erroneous,  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Claude  Bernard,  who  takes  a 
bell-glass  containing  an  atmosphere  of 
15  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  2  per  cent 
of  oarbonic  acid— the  rest  of  the  oxy- 
gen havmg  disappeared  to  form  water 


with  the  hydrogen  of  tbe  candle 
which  has  just  gone  out  In  this 
atmosphere,  in  which  a  candle  will 
not  bum,  a  linnet  will  breathe  at 
ease  for  some  time.  He  reverses  the 
experiment,  and  makes  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  candle  will  bum,  but 
m  which  an  animal  instantaneously 
perishes  —  an  atmosphere  composed 
half  of  oxyffen  and  naif  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  whicn  a  candle  will  burn  better 
than  in  the  air,  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  oxygen ;  but  in  which  the 
animal  perishes,  because^  in  spite  of 
the  amount  of  oxygen,  that  oxygen 
cannot  be  absorbed.  The  bird,  when 
about  to  expire  in  vitiated  air,  will 
be  recalled  to  life  if  the  carboilic  acid 
Jm  removed  by  the  introduction  of 
Atash— showing  that  it  is  owing  to 
wB  presence  of  this  carbonic  acid 
that  Respiration  is  impeded;  but 
we  cannot  thud  restore  the  expiring 
flame  of  the  candle  by  removiog  the 
carbonic  acid.  Take  two  bell-glasses, 
and  as  soon  as  the  combustion  grows 
feeble,  introduce  into  one  glass  some 
potash  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid, 
yon  will,  nevertheless,  find  that  the 
candles  in  both  glasses  will  go  out 
at  the  same  instant  The  expe- 
riment is  very  simple,  and  its  sig- 
nificance is  plain.  By  it  we  see 
the  difference  between  Combustion, 
which  is  only  oxidation,  and  Respi- 
ration, which  is  not  oxidation  but 
exchange.  In  the  combustion  of  the 
candle  the  oxidation  is  everything, 
and  no  process  of  exchange  takes 
place.  In  the  breathing  of  an  ani- 
mal the  exchange  is  everything.  The 
candle  expires  because  there  is  not 
enough  oxygen  in  the  air;  the  ani- 
mal expires  because  there  is  too  much 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 

Further,  to  prove  that  Respiration 
is  an  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs, 
and  not  a  process  of  oxidation,  we 
need  only  rerer  to  the  experiments  of 
Spallanzani  and  W.  Edwards  —  ex- 
periments so  celebrated,  that  one  is 
amazed  to  find  one's-self  citing  them 
in  thm  discussion,  which  they  ought 
long  ago  to  have  closed.  These  phy- 
siologists found  that  cold-blooded 
animajs  will  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  hydrogen,  almost  if 
not  quite  as  easily  as  in  ordinary  air : 
the  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  hy- 
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drog^n  absorbed.*  This  proves  that 
carbonic  acid  pre-exists  in  the  blood, 
and  is  not  formed  daring  respira- 
tion by  the  oxygen  as  it  enters ;  and 
proves,  likewise,  that  the  respiratory 
process  is  one  of  exhalation  and  ab- 
aorption,  which  can  take  place  as  well 
with  hydrogen  as  with  oxygen :  and 
we  are  thas  forced  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  oxidation  altogether.  Al- 
thoagh  Eespiration  can  take  place 
without  oxyeen,  life  will  not  long 
continue  without  it;  for,  as  before 
stated,  oxygen  is  the  power  which 
barns  or^nic  matter  into  life. 

Why  is  death  inevitable  when  the 
access,  of  fresh  oxygen  is  excluded? 
The  fact  we  know — of  the  reason  we 


death  be  sensiblv  retarded  if  fresh 
oxygen  is  injected  into  the  veins  and 
arteries.  How  is  this?  The  process 
of  Eespiration  brings  oxygen  to  the 
blood  ;  yet,  if  the  oxygen  be  brought 
there  throagh  a  more  direct  channel 
while  respiration  is  impeded,  the 
animal  will  die  as  quickly  as  if  left 
to  itself.  Bernard  tied  a  dog^s  head 
in  a  bag,  which  would  in  a  certain 
time  produce  suffocation,  and  he 
found  that  period  by  no  means  re- 
tarded when  he  injected  oxygen  into 
the  arteries. 

Quitting  for  a  moment  this  laby- 
rintti  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  which 
alternately  fascinates  and  disheartens 
as  when  we  strive  to  gain  some  ex- 
planation of  the  myriad  processes  of 
Life,  let  us  stand  apart  and  contem- 
plate the  marvel  of  respiratory  inter- 
change no  longer  as  an  animal  func- 
tion, but  rather  as  a  planetary  phe- 
nomenon ;  let  us  endeavour  to  pio-^ 
ture  to  ourselves  the  silent  creative 
activity  everywhere  dependent  on 
this  interchange.  The  forests,  the 
prairies,  the  meadows,  the  corn-fields, 
and  gardens— the  mighty  expanse  of 
plant-life  covering  mountain  and  val- 
ley—  subsist  on  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  exhaled  from  the  lunss  and 
bodies  of  animals.  Plants  take  up 
this  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, mould  the  carbon  into  their 


own  Bubstanoe,  and  set  firee  the  oxy- 
gen, once  more  returning  it  to  the 
atmosphere.  Animals  reverse  the 
process,  taking  up  the  oxygen,  aod 
giving  out  carbonic  acid  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  This  beauti- 
ful rbythmus  of  organic  life  has  been 
so  often  described,  that  it  has  almost 
become  a  commonplace,  withoat, 
however,  losing  its  charm  for  the 
contemplative  mind.  The  depend- 
ence of  plant  on  animal,  and  of  aoi- 
mal  on  plant,  united  in  one  mystery, 
and  ever  acting  each  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other,  is  not  an  idea  to 
lose  its  charm  by  becoming  familiar; 
but  it  sometimes  leads  to  misconcep- 
tions. What,  for  instance,  seems 
more  natural  than  that  the  inflneooe 
of  trees  planted  in  our  cities  should 
be  very  beneficial  ?  If  trees  can  thos 
withdraw  the  noxious  carbonic  acid 
from  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  woald 
it  not  be  desirable — nay,  ought  it  not 
peremptorily  to  be  demanded  —  that 
as  many  trees  should  be  planted  in 
our  streets  as  we  can  find  room  for? 
Such  conclusions  are  soon  reached  by 
swifc  logicians.  Bat  nature  ia  apt 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  swift  logicians, 
and  she  repeatedly « declines  to  fall 
into  the  most  symmetrical  of  their 
formulas.  Not  that  Nature  is  capri- 
cious [or  illogical ;  but  logicians  are 
apt  to  draw  inferences  before  they 
have  collected  sufficient  data.  Na- 
ture, in  the  present  case,  poiot-blank 
declares  that  the  influence  of  ve^ta- 
tion  on  the  atmosphere  is  totally  in- 
appreeiablt,  unle6s  the  atmosphere  be 
in  a  closed  chamber  or  vessel,  and 
then  the  influence  is  striking.  Human 
with  as  discovered  no  test  delicate 
enough  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
plants  on  the  free  atmosphere  in 
which  we  life.  The  depth  and  com- 
pass of  this  air-ocean  are  too  vast, 
and  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
by  animals  too  trivial  in  comptrison, 
for  any  effect  to  be  appreciable; 
moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  gases  in 
the  air,  and  their  mutual  diffiisioo,  is 
so  rapid,  that  no  diffiirence  has  yet 
been  detected  in  the  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
of  crowded  towns  or  wooded  valleys. 


*  The  same  is  true  of  warmblooded  animals  when  newly  bora,  but  after  they 
tiave  breathed  for  a  few  hours,  they  no  longer  possess  this  capability.  The  reaaon 
Is  unknown. 
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The  air  of  dties  will  bold  more  nox- 
kms  exfaalatiooa  Biupended  in  it,  bat 
its  gaseoQS  oompotttion  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  coant^.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  insignificant  part  played 
hj  animals  as  vitiators  of  the  great 
air-ocean,  we  may  mention  the  cal- 
eolation  made  by  the  distingnished 
chemist  Dumas,  that  all  the  oxygen 
coDsomed  by  all  the  animals  on  the 
sarface  of  the  globe  daring  one  ban- 
dred  years  would  not  amoant  to  more 
than  the  -^^  of  the  quantity  in  oar 
atmosphere ;  and  eren  snppodng  all 
vegetation  to  be  annihilated,  conse- 
quently no  oxygen  to  be  returned  to 
the  air  by  the  incessant  reduction  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  tiiere  would  still 
need  a  period  of  ten  thousand  years 
before  the  diminution  of  the  oxy^n 
conid  become  appreciable  by  any  in- 
struments we  have  hitherto  invented. 

After  having  thus  described  the 
essential  characters  and  conditions 
of  the  respiratory  process,  it  will  be 
-interesting  to  glance  at  the  results 
obtained  by  various  investigators  re- 
specting the  variations  among  differ 
rent  animab,  and  in  di£ferent  states 
of  the  same  animal.  We  learn,  for 
example,  without  surprise,  that  ani- 
mals of  large  bulk  consume  more  air 
than  the  smaller  animals ;  horses  and 
oxen  more  than  men ;  men  more  than 
dogs  and  cats.  But,  to  use  an  East- 
ern figure,  it  raises  the  eyebrow  of 
astonishment  when  we  learn  that  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
by  a  man  and  a  horse  bears  no  sort 
of  correspondence  to  the  difierenoes 
in  their  relative  bulk— the  proportion 
being  187  to  16.  We  are,  m  like 
manner,  puzded  to  find  that  a  full- 
grown  cat  only  exhales  If  of  car- 
bonic acid,  where  a  rabbit  produces 
more  than  2.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained? Is  there  not  a  streak  of 
ligbt  trembling  on  this  question 
when  we  bring  forward  the  fact  pre- 
vioasly  mentioned^  that  the  vegetable 
feeders  uniformly  exhale  more  car- 
bonic acid  than  the  animal  feeders, 
and  that  carnivorous  animals  exhale 
more  than  their  usual  quantity  if  they 


are  fed  on  ^^tables  ?  Some  light 
may  taXi  from  this  source,  but  it  does 
not  suffice  to  clear  up  the  obscurity. 
Another  interedtiog  problem  also 
arises  here.  Although  the  larger  the 
animal  the  greater  is  the  absolute 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  produces,* 
yet,  the  smaller  the  animal  the  greater 
is  the  rdatvoe  amount  it  produces. 
Thus,  supposing  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  be  estiipated  according 
to  each  pound  weight  of  the  animal, 
then  we  shall  find  that  the  smaller 
the  animal  the  greater  will  be  its  pro- 
portion. Bot  it  is  not  size  and  weight 
alone  which  determine  the  difierences 
in  the  amount  of  air  consumed ;  far 
greater  difllarenoes  will  arise  from  tlie 
varieties  of  organisation.  We  may 
adfept  it  as  an  axiom  in  phyi^iology, 
that  the  activity  of  Respiration  is 
inseparably  connected  with  vital 
activity  —  not  simply  muscular  acti- 
vity, as  some  writers  maintain,  but 
all  processes  whatever  involving 
chemical  change  within  the  body. 
The  most  striking  confirmation  of 
this  axiom  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 
the  phenomena  of  hybernation  or 
winter -sleep.  No  sooner  are  the 
vital  functions  reduced  to  this  ex- 
tremely feeble  condition,  in  which  we 
may  almost  say  life  is  suspended, 
tlum  these  hybernating  animals  are 
so  incapable  of  ordinary  respiration 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  carbonic  acid  and  re- 
main there  unhurt  for  four  hours  ; 
whereas  if  they  were  placed  in  such 
an  atmosphere  when  their  breathing 
was  gomg  on,  they  would  instantly 


One  would  imagine,  on  hearing 
this,  that  our  ordinary  Sleep  wouQ 
also  bring  with  it  a  diminution  oi 
the  quantity  of  air  consumed.  And  ^ 
in  as  far  as  sleep  may  be  consi- 
dered a  diminution  of  the  vital 
activity,  such  a  conclusion  must  be 
correct.  But  in  how  far  is  sleep  a 
diminution  ?  That  is  a  question  not  / 
hitherto  asked,  consequently  without 
as  yet  an  answer.  In  sleep  there  is 
vd'y  obvious    diminution    of    some 


♦  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  animals  of  the  same  kind.  "Vous  serez 
^nn^*^  says  SpaUanzaoi,  "qaand  je  vous  dirai  qn^une  lanre  du  poids  de  quelques 
grains  a'approprie  presqu^  autant  d'oxygdne  dans  le  mdme  terns,  qu'nu  amphibie 
mille  fois  plus  volumiaeux  qu'elle." — Memoires  tur  la  Reap,,  p.  69.  This  is 
because  the  insect  lives  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  reptile. 
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if  it  is  tree  that  all  vital  activity 
taoreases  the  amoont  of  carbonic  add 
exhaled,  and  if  every  diminataon  is 
aooompanied  by  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  amount,  we  may  readily 
believe  that  iotellectaal  fatigue,  and 
the  lassitade  which  succeeds  mental 
or  emotional  excitement,  will  be  ao- 
oompanied by  a  corresponding  depran 
•ion  of  the  respiratory  function. 
Nay,  even  the  concentration  of  the 
mind  on  any  subject  will  produce 
this.  Every  one  knows  the  state  of 
**  breathlefls  attention."  Whenever 
the  mind  is  preoccupied  by  a  power- 
ful impression  of  some  duration,  the 
breathing  becomes  so  feeble  that 
from  time  to  time  we  are  forced  to 
compensate  this  diminished  activity 
by  a  deep  inspiration.  This  is  the 
rationale  of  Bigking,  an  action  com- 
,monIy  attributed  only  to  grief,  but 
which  18  the  accompaniment  of  all 
mental  preoccupation.  The  philoso- 
pher, brooding  over  his  problem,  will 
be  heard  sighing  from  time  to  time, 
almost  as  deeply  as  the  maiden  brood- 
ing over  her  forlorn  condition.  All 
men  sigh  over  their  work,  when  their 
work  deeply  engages  them;  but  they 
do  not  remark  it,  beoanse  the  woric, 


and  not  their  fheliBgs»  eogigSB  ilnir 
attention,  whereas  £iriog  grief  it  is 
their  feelings  which  ocoopy  thara. 

It  is  an  interesting  fiict,  and  one 
which  throws  light  on  the  intioiste 
connection  between  respiratton  sod 
vital  activity,  that  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  swiftly  foUows  aflier 
eating,  consequently  an  enonnoas  re- 
duction in  the  amount  is  found  to 
accompany  starvation.  The  fiiet  was 
established  by  Spallansani,  and  hii 
been  repeatedly  confirmed.  Boot- 
dngault  found  that  pigeons,  when 
fasting,  did  not  produce  half  the 
amount  which  they  produced  when 
weU  fed.  Bpallanzani  suggests  that 
the  food  during  digestloa  gives  off 
carbonic  add,  and  this  paanng  into 
the  blood,  is  exhaled  in  respuatioD— 
a  suggestion  which  receives  ad£- 
tional  force  from  the  feet  that  vegeto- 
ble  food  uniformly  ^odooes  more 
carbonic  add  in  respiraftioa  than  sni* 
mal  food.  Bat  this  will  scarodj 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  incressef 
and  we  are  led  to^  seek  in  the  greater 
activity  of  the  nutritive  processes  for 
the  other  cause  thereof:  the  fesiiog 
animal  has  a  depressed  vitality. 

Temperature  has  considerable  in- 
fluence on  respiration.  The  fact  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiment,  bat 
it  might  have  been  deductively  estab- 
lished; for  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  vital  activities  is  well 
known,  and  whatever  influences 
them  must  affect  respiration.  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  each  an  axiom 
that  we  can  find  our  way  amid  the 
apparent  contradictions  of  this  sub- 
ject The  remarkable  difierenoe  no- 
ticed between  the  capabilittes  of 
warm  and  coldblooded  animals  in 
breathmg  vitiated  air,  is  not  less  than 
the  dififerenoe  in  the  effect  of  tempe- 
rature on  these  two  clamon.  We 
remember  our  astonishment  on  learn- 
ing (torn  Bpallanzani  that  increase  in 
the  temfwrature  brings  with  it  an 
uniform  increase  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  by  moUusos  and 
reptiles ;  it  was  a  statement  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  well-establisbed 
fact  in  human  physiology,  that  more 
oxygen  was  absorbed  in  cold  than  in 
hot  weather.  Oar  difficdtv  was 
lightened,  however,  when  we  learned 
that  Spaliaazani's  statement  la  only 
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tnie  of  eold-blooded  aaiiiiali»  and 
trae  of  them  only  within  certain 
limits ;  too  great  a  heat  ceases  to  in> 
crease  the  amoont,  and  gradoally 
diminishes  it,  as  with  warm-blooded 
animah.  What  are  these  limits, 
and  why  this  cessation  of  increase? 
The  limits  are  these:  take  a  frog 
and  place  it  in  an  atmosphere  a 
little  above  the  freezmg  point;  as 
the  temperature  rises  from  36^  to  45° 
Fahrenheit,  the  amount  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed nniformly  increases;  it  re- 
mains neariy  stationary  from  45°.  to 
57° ;  at  58"*  it  begins  to  decrease,  and 
this  decrease  condnues  till  104"*  is 
readied,  and  then  the  frog  perishes, 
Thereaaon  is  very  simple :  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  stimulates  all  the 
vital  fonetions  of  the  frog,  and  con- 
sequently increases  its  need  for  oxy- 
gen;  when  the  heat  becomes  too 
great  it  ceases  to  be  a  stimahwt,  and 
depresses  the  functional  activity,  till 
at  length  a  poiut  is  reached  when  the 
organism  can  do  longer  exist 

On  warm-blooded  animals  the  effect 
of  temperature  is  apparently  different, 
but  really  the  same.  Every  increase 
of  httt  is  found  to  diminish  their 
respiration,  every  increase  of  cold  to 
augmmt  it.  Thus  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  smaller  mammals,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  86^  to  104°  Fab.,  consume 
one  Imlf  the  quantitythey  consumed 
at  freeang  point.  Various  experi- 
ments on  man  have  elicited  the  gene- 
ral iSact,  that  under  the  influence  of 
a  moderately  cold  atmosphere  the 
respiration  is  increased  by  one-sixth 
more  than  in  a  moderately  warm 
atmosphere.  Precisely  as  too  in- 
tense a  de^^ree  of  heat  diminishes 
the  respiration  of  the  frojg,  by  en- 
feebling its  vital  activity,  does 
too  intense  a  degree  of  cold  di- 
minish the  respiration  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal  by  enfeebling  its  vital 
activity.  There  are  certain  limits  of 
temperature  within  which  every  in- 
crease of  heat  raises  the  respiration 
of  the  frog,  because  the  increase  raises 
its  vital  activity ;  aud  there  are  cer- 
tain limits  within  which  every  de- 
crease of  heat  raises  the  respiration 
of  the  man,  because  the  aecrease 
raises  his  vital  activity ;  but  if  these 
limits  be  overstepped,  the  stimulant  is 
diaotfed  mto  a  debilitant 

We  see  thi»  very  curiously  iUas- 


trated  by  the  hybenating  animals, 
the  dormouse,  marmot,  bat,  hedgehog, 
&C.  They  occupy,  in  this  respost,  an 
intermediate  position  between  the 
cold-blooded  and  warm*blooded  ani- 
mals; for  although  they  are  really 
warm-blooded  animals,  the  efiect  of 
temperature  on  them  is  closely  allied 
to  that  produced  on  the  coldblooded. 
No  sooner  is  there  a  fall  of  external 
temperature  than  their  respiration 
dimmishes.    Unlike  the  rest  of  i 


blooded  animals,  their  organism  seems 
to  have  little  power  of  resisting  the 
changes  of  external  temperature ; 
they  cannot  produce  heat  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  counterbabince  the 
loss  they  sustain  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies  when  the  air  is  cold. 
Instead  of  actiug  on  them  as  a  stimu- 
lus, which  would  accelerate  the  respi- 
ratory process,  cold  acts  on  them  with 
a  depressing  influence  which  gradu- 
ally reduces  their  respiration  almost 
to  zero.  But  nd  sooner  have  they 
passed  into  this  winte^sleep,  and 
their  organic  activity  has  become  al- 
most nuU,  than  we  can  at  pleasure 
reawaken  it  to  any  degree  by  raising 
the  surrounding  temperature,  and  as 
the  yital  activity  once  more  begins  to 
manifest  itself,  the  respiration  (which 
is  only  one  form  thereof)  likewise  be> 
comes  manifest 

Wfiff  do  we  breathe?  The  fore- 
going pages  have  given  some  answer 
to  the  question,  How  do  we  breathe? 
but  have  not  hinted  at  the  why;  yet 
after  reading  about  the  respiratory 
process,  a  natural  curiosity  prompts 
the  inquiry  as  to  its  cause.  Unhi^)- 
pily  nothing  but  extremely  vague 
answers  can  be  given.  We  know 
that  the  chest  expands  and  contracts 
with  beautifd  rhythm,  and,  mostly, 
as  an  involuntary,  automatic  process. 
We  know  that  our  attention  is  not 
required,  that  no  effort  is  needed,  and 
indeed  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  pre- 
vent the  regular  alternation  of  inspi- 
ration and  expiration.  We  can  by 
an  effort  accelerate  or  retard  these 
motions,  but  we  cannot  prevent  them. 
The  process,  then,  clearly  depends  on 
a  stimulus  given  to  the  involuntary 
part  of  the  nervous  system :  it  is 
called  into  action  by  nervous  stimu- 
lus, and  physiologists  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  nervous 
apparatus  which  is  involved,  and  the 
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ratioDale  of  iis  aodoo.  The  pressare 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells,  or  of 
▼enoas  blood  in  the  capillaries,  may 
act  as  a  stimatos  to  the  pnemogastric 
nerre  ;  but  what  is  the  rationale  of 
whipping  a  newly-born  child's  back 
and  continoation,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing it  draw  breath  ?  Generally,  the 
stimnlns  of  the  cold  air  on  the  child^s 
face  saffices  to  make  it  draw  breath, 
which  it  expires  again  in  a  well- 
known  cry,  to  mothers'  ears  most 
masical;  but  this  stimulos  is  often 
insufficient,  and  the  doctor  or  nurse 
initiates  the  little  stranger  into  that 


experience  of  ^  external  local  applies- 
tions  "  which,  in  later  years,  will  also 
be  freely  used  as  a  stimulos  to  virtue 
or  Teaming.  The  fact  we  know ;  bat 
why  such  *'  local  appKcatioos  "  exeire 
the  respiratory  activity,  we  do  not 
know,  for  we  do  not  know  the  nerroDS 
apparatus  whldi  regulates  the  actiou 
of  respiration.  It  is  probable  tint 
the  researches  of  physiologiste  will, 
ere  long,  clear  up  this  point,  as  they 
have  cleared  up  so  many  othen; 
meanwhile  we  must  content  oanelm 
with  vague  answers  to  our  qoestioD, 
Why  do  we  breathe  ? 


THE  LIGHT  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


The  Christmas-tree  had  been 
stripped  of  its  fruit,  nought  save 
the  unlit  ends  of  tapers  hung  now 
amid  its  branches ;  the  twelfuicake 
lay  on  the  plate  a  bare  and  mutilated 
torso;  the  patter  of  little  feet  had 
ceased ;  the  merry  ring  of  laughing 
voices  had  died  away,  apd  the  danc- 
ing forms  had  vanished;  but  the 
echoes  of  the  voices  still  resounded  in 
my  ears,  soft  and  wordless  as  fairy 
music  or  the  murmuring  of  summer 
winds;  and  the  young  forms  floated 
around,  fleecy  and  changeful  like 
clond-shapes,  bearing  only  a  spirit 
likeness  to  the  things  of  earth. 
Anon  there  came  amid  these  shadows 
of  shades  apparitions,  as  it  were,  in 
this  spirit-world ;  other  faces  and 
forms — the  faces  and  forms  known 
long,  long  ago,  as  the  beings  of  our 
childhood — the  images  of  old  friends 
and  companions,  some  long  since 
passed  away,  others  never  since  seen ; 
and  these  seemed  not  as  if  they  were 
regenerated  or  renewed  likeqesses  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  passed 
back  into  semblances  of  youth,  but 
as  if  they  had  been  the  angels  and 
spirits  of  their  childhood  which  had 
stayed  on  the  world's  threshold, 
playing  and  floating  still  in  the  rosy 
blushing  lights  of  life's  dawn,  and 
had  never  passed  through  the  fire,  or 
known  trial,  or  sufiering,  or  care.  As 
these  grew  and  gathered,  my  spirit 
went  forth  in  the  midst,  and  became 
as  one  of  them.  The  ecars  and 
ftirrowsi     the     weather-beat     time- 


marks,  were  not  only  smoothed  and 
softened,  but  obliterated  wholly,  and 
the  memories  of  many  a  dark  6%j 
and  stern  strife  went  out  as  things 
which  had  never  been.  I  dared  not 
look  up  at  the  glass,  lest  the  real 
lines  and  care-stamps  should  bear  me 
back  to  the  world  again. 

Thus  there  dawned  upon  me,  like 
the  breaking  of  a  mom,  a  vision  of 
my  youtL  It  was  not  a  dream— it 
was  too  distinct  for  that ;  nor  was 
it  a  memory,  for  there  were  the 
lights  and  the  brightness,  without 
the  shadows  or  the  dark  spots  of 
reality. 

Once  more  youth  came  upon  me— 
once  more  the  world  was  glorified  to 
my  sight — once  more  the  veins  beat 
fully,  and  the  heart-pulses  throbbed 
with  the  romance  and  poetry  which 
are  to  the  acted  history,  or  the  written 
poems  of  life,  as  the  pure,  white,  fall- 
ing snowflake  is  to  those  which  hare 
dabbled  in  earth,  and  been  streaked 
with  clay — once  more  I  stood  in 
corduroys  and  beli-buttons,  with  a 
stiff,  rasping  frill  round  my  neck, 
and  rejoiced  therein  ;  for  the  spirit 
in  such  visions  ever  recognises  a 
consistency  in  externals  a^  stage 
properties,  and  adopts  them  in- 
tuitively, however  repellant  they  be 
to  its  realities. 

The  old  faiths,  the  old  reverences, 
returned  once  more — ^the  old  beliefe. 
the  old  interpretations  and  revela- 
tions, which  are  not,  as  some  would 
say,   cheats   and  illusions,   but  the 
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Bbadomi  of  better  tfahigB— tlie  bIm- 
dow8  of  Eden  days  and  Eden  being 
—and  the  sool  of  the  boy  came  a^in 
ts  the  flesh  of  a  cleansed  leper.  Onee 
more  there  were  pictures  in  the 
cicada,  an^^els  in  the  sunbeams, 
poems  in  flowers  and  trees,  haloes 
roond  men,  beadtndes  floating  over 
women.  Even  the  grotesqneness  of 
childhood  —  Ihe  strange  thoughts, 
fftDciesi  and  misapprehensions  which 
blend  with  its  visions  and  illusions, 
as  the  rough  shapes  and  forms  do  in 
Gothic  ardiitecture  with  floral  orna- 
ments and  chiselled  beauty— had  no 
unfitness.  The  memory  of  the  many 
mistakes  and  blunders  which  had 
coDfoanded  and  burlesqued  great 
things,  sacred  and  profane,  brought 
back  no  sense  of  shame,  k  was  no 
mortification  to  remember  how,  in 
promiaing  to  renounce  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
there  bad  always  been  present  a  con- 
fused belief  that  I  thereby  abjured 
oyster  patties,  jam  pufb,  and  other 
kickshaws,  which  were  always 
named  by  these  denominations  in 
the  paternal  speech.  Nor  did  the 
cheek  tingle  at  the  thought  of  the 
reverence  with  which  the  externals 
of  justice  had  once  been  regarded, 
or  at  the  recollection  of  the  awe  with 
which  ermine,  wigs,  and  scarlet  im- 
pressed me,  as  they  were  paraded  in 
stately  show  along  the  church  aisles ; 
or  of  the  fear  which  came  upon  me, 
like  a  deadly  dimp,  when,  having 
piled  hassock  on  hassock  to  look  on 
the  show,  the  treacherous  pedestal 
gave  away,  and  I  fell  with  a  loud 
bump  to  the  ground,  and  there  lay 
speechless  and  powerless,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  haled  forth  by 
some  stem  javelin-man^  placed  be- 
fore the  awful  presence,  and  there 
and  then  judged  to  condign  punish- 
ment Even  the  realisations  of  oom- 
mooplaoe  women  and  fiilse  friends 
did  not  disturb  the  confidence  of 
boyish  admiration  and  boyi^  love. 
All  these  sprang  back  again  firei^ 
and  strong  as  ever. 

Ooce  more  youth  came  upon  me, 
and  with  it  the  old  soenea  and  asso- 
ciations. Out  from  these  one  stood 
vividly  and  brightly.  It  was  a  scene 
ooooeoted  with  one  of  those  episodes 
which  make  the  history  of  a  life, 
which  tone^  and  colour,  and  eharaoter 
it  It  was  the  birthplace  of  a  feeling 


and  an  interest,  which  ran  afterward 
through  the  whole  being,  not  appa- 
rently ruling  or  aflfecting  its  destiny, 
yet  really  leading  and  directing  it  by 
the  good,  holy  influences  it  had  creat- 
ed. Cannot  every  man  detect,  in  his 
past,  some  such  clue,  which,  though 
unseen  and  unknown  by  the  many, 
to  himself  unravels  idl  the  puzzle  and 
mystery  of  his  destiny  ?  The  boy  of 
other  days,  ignoring  the  man  that 
was  and  had  been,  I  stood  once  again 
in  the  place  and  time,  which  memory 
had  conjured  up,  identified  by  nn- 
gainliness  and  tiarvonr  ;  by  bashfut- 
ness  and  wild  aspirations ;  by  small 
cares  and  large  hopes  ;  quick  joys 
and  short  sorrows ;  by  the  petty  agi- 
tations of  marbles  and  prison-base, 
and  deep,  rough,  unhewn  thooghts  of 
romance  and  chivalry ;  by  greased 
jackets  and  torn  corduroys;  by  dog- 
eared books  and  cracked  slate ;  u^ 
again  the  heart  caught  up  the  little 
history  which  had  Mgun  and  ended 
th^re  in  its  outward  action,  and  pur- 
sued it,  stage  by  stage,  in  its  advances 
and  consummation. 

The  spot  was  one  which  we  boys 
of  the  grammarschool  had  seized 
upon  as  an  extra  or  supplementary 
plav-gronnd,  and  though  many  vested 
anthorities  strove  to  interfere  with 
our  settiement,  we  held  our  own,  as 
squatters  generally  do.  It  was  at  the 
meeting  of  four  roads.  At  the  junc- 
tion there  was  a  row  of  trees,  with  the 
stumps  of  felled  brethren  standing  at 
intervals,  on  which  were  placed  the 
books  and  slates,  and  along  it  were 
marked  pits  and  rings  for  our  games 
at  marble&  In  an  angle  of  the  road 
was  the  churchyard,  with  its  fine  old 
massive  diurob,  its  old  school-room, 
on  old  mined  fragment  of  a  priory, 
covered  and  almost  hidden  by  massea 
of  clustering  ivy,  and  its  grassy  graves 
and  old  quaint  tombstomes.  At  this 
point,  the  lane,  which  had  led  along  the 
school-gates,  and  by  stable^oors,  sud- 
denly widened  into  a  broad  open  space, 
and  this  was  selected  as  the  arena 
for  the  sports  which  required  most 
room,  such  as  ''smack  smugglers," 
and  '*  nip-ball-stiek,"  a  sort  of  de- 
generate hockey.  Here,  too,  the 
nghts  came  off ;  and  here,  too,  was 
the  scene  of  a  grand  mel^e  whieh 
took  place  betwixt  our  school  and 
the  town  bovs.  OhaUenges  had 
passed  frequently  to  and  fro  ;  chanc" 
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oombals  were  eonstantly  taking  place 
when  any  two  of  the  rival  sets  hap- 
pened to  meet ;  and  at  last  it  was 
determined  that  the  qaarrel  ahonid 
be  decided  by  a  general  engagement 
We  were  marshalled  by  onr  leaders, 
who  were  in  the  Greek  class,  in  the 
form  of  a  phalanx,  with  the  cham- 
pions at  the  salient  points,  and  thns 
marched  down  to  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  oar  conceit  that  we  were  thns 
giving  the  correct  classic  tonch  to 
onr  warfare,  though  the  shades  of  old 
Greek  captains  would  have  smiled 
grimly  conld  they  have  looked  on 
the  wavering  of  the  flanks,  and  on 
the  pnny  stripling  forms  which 
made  the  mass  of  the  combatants. 
Down  we  went  in  most  imi>OBiog 
form,  slow  and  silent,  all  incipient 
cheers  and  cries  being  checked  at 
once  by  a  look  from  the  chiefis.  Onr 
opponents  were  the  reverse  of  classic 
in  their  array.  Glamour,  tumult, 
independence  of  throat  and  action, 
characterised  their  rabble  rout  They 
were  all  stripped  to  their  shirts,  were 
bare-headed,  had  handkerchiefs  or 
bands  braced  round  their  waists,  and 
some  of  them  were  rolling  earth  or 
grass  betwixt  their  palms  and  fingers, 
under  the  idea  that  this  gave  greater 
tenacity  to  the  clench  of  the  fist. 
They,  like  ourselves,  had  their  cham- 
pions, who  stood  in  front  swaying 
their  bared  arms,  and  shouting  out 
challenges  for  some  one  from  onr 
ranks  to  come  out  and  exchange  a 
blow.  The  most  vociferous  of  these 
was  the  son  of  a  small  fiarmer,  a  big 
uncouth  fellow,  bulky  and  large- 
limbed,  but  awkward  and  ungainly, 
shufiling  in  his  movements,  and  loose 
in  his  strength.  As  this  Gk>liath 
vaunted  and  defied  us,  the  phidanx 
advanced,  and  our  captain,  who  was 
at  the  apex,  stood  face  to  face  with 
him.  Shorter  and  less  bulky  than 
his  antagonist,  he  was  more  compact, 
more  firmly  knit,  more  sinewy,  and 
more  elastic ;  and  the  round  smooth 
face,  ruddy  and  glo?nng,  shaded  by 
short  dark  curls,  and  the  bright 
bro¥m  eye,  nsually  laughing  and 
gladsome,  but  now  looking  forth 
calm  and  steady,  were  a  contrast  to 
the  coarse  massive  featmres  whi(^ 
now  grinned  and  scowled  defiance  at 
him.  Blows  were  exchanged  and 
parried,  and  the  fight  was  began. 


As  the  phalanx  swayed  onwardB,  the 
town  boys  swarmed  round,  and  it 
broke  out  in  all  parta  There  wsb 
one  lad,  the  champion  of  the  jooior 
classes  and  small  boys  —  a  daring 
reckless  fellow,  all  dash  and  sprlDg— 
to  whom  fighting  was  mirth  aod 
pastime,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would 
spring  out  on  some  foe,  bound  roimd 
in  a  series  of  attacks,  finish  the  com- 
bat in  a  few  rounds,  or  leave  it  m- 
finished,  dashing  on  in  the  msAk, 
giving  a  black  eye  here,  a  bloody 
nose  there,  knocking  out  the  tooth 
of  one,  or  tripping  up  the  heels  of 
another,  and  ever  accompanyiog  his 
blows  with  gibe  and  taunt  aher  the 
Homeric  fhshion,  but  rather  more  in 
the  Swiveller  style  as  to  elocatioo. 
Thus  thet  fight  went  on  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Our  foes  were  bard,  Instj, 
and  plucky;  but  blood  and  bone  aod 
compactness  began  at  last  to  teU. 
Our  tactics  were  not  to  advance  be- 
yond our  own  line. .  Against  this 
front  the  town  boys  still  advsDced, 
bat  every  time  with  more  damooi 
and  less  efiect,  and  every  time  ibe 
tide  of  attack  ebbed  backwards, 
Their  champion,  with  two  black  eyes 
and  a  crippled  hand,  was  less  eagei 
for  the  onslaught,  and  at  last  the 
whole  retreated,  still  shouting,  aod 
chidlenging  us  to  follow ;  bat  w( 
rested  content  with  that  wknon 
ledged  proof  of  vantage— the  posses 
sion  of  the  battle-field.  Then  m 
began  to  count  our  wounded  ark 
our  hnrt&  As  usual,  the  small  ft] 
had  suffered  most,  whilst  the  cham 
pions  carried  off  the  glory.  Then 
was  many  a  blubber  lip,  swollei 
face,  and  bruised  knuckle,  amoDj 
us;  and  many  a  curled  darling  lookec 
less  lovely  in  his  mother's  eyes  foi 
many  days;  but  there  was  peace  be 
twixt  the  fiaotions  for  a  long  timi 
after. 

When  this  arena  was  too  lunitec 
for  our  operations,  we  used  to  makt 
incursions  into  the  churchyard,  U 
carry  on  our  games  of  liide-and-seek 
or  hunt-the-stag,  spite  of  the  oppod 
tion  of  the  sexton.  With  this  iodc 
tionary  we  were  at  open  war— al 
ways  on  principle  trampling  dowi 
the  fences  by  wtich  he  used  to  trj 
to  stop  onr  right  of  wa^,  or  tare 
favourite  spots  in  to  particular  sane 
tnaries ;   even  on   occasion   making 
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gaeriUa  attacks  by  BtampiDg  down 
the  looee  newly-dog  earth,  shonting 
oat  his  nickname  in  sepalchral  tones 
from  behind  the  battresBes  of  the 
Bchoolhoose,  or  pelting  bim  with 
torfs  as  he  stood  np  to  his  shoolden 
in  the  graves.  Sometimes  when  an 
urcbin  was  caught  *^  in  flagrante  de- 
licto/' be  ^onld  take  sommary  ven- 
geance by  taming  him  over  his  knee, 
and  inflicting  chastisement  witb  the 
fiat  of  his  q>ade.  At  those  who 
kept  at  arm*s  length  be  would  hurl 
a  quaint  biting  gibe,  which  would 
tarn  the  langb  even  of  their  comrades 
against  them.  A  madcap,  harum- 
scarum  lad,  who  was  always  plaguing 
and  aggravating  him,  once  said,  as 
he  was  laying  the  turf  on  a  grave, 
''Well,  Will,  don't  you  wish  it  was 
me  you  were  packing  the  sod  upon  ?" 
''Theer  said  the  old  fellow,  turning 
round  and  leaning  on  his  spade ;  **  we 
don't  have  thee  sort  here;  they'm 
buried  np  at  the  gaUows'-ptot,  with 
a  stake  druve  through  'em."  He  was 
short,  thick-set,  bard,  and  weather- 
beatoi,  with  a  look  half-eardonio, 
half-humorous,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  moment,  and  a  foce  marked 
with  deep  dark  lines,  like  the  scorn 
on  a  gridiron.  He  rgoiced,  too,  in 
the  cognomen  of  Beelzebub.  The 
name  was  not  personal,  but  patrony- 
mic, belonging  to  bim  and  his.  He 
was  a  chajraoter  withal,  and  had  his 
joke  and  his  saying  for  all  times 
and  all  people ;  could  cant  or  swear, 
pray  or  dnnk,  be  saint  or  sinner, 
Brianite  or  churchman,  as  the  time 
served. 

Beyond  our  bounds,  thougb  within 
reach  of  the  noise  and  hubbub  of  our 
sports,  stood,  a  little  removed  from 
the  road,  a  square-brick  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hi^h  wall,  hiding  all 
save  the  upper  windows.  The  open- 
ing of  the  sate,  too,  was  closed  with 
latUced-work,  surmounted  by  a  row 
of  spikes,  so  that  everything  which 
net  the  eye  of  passers-by  was  cold, 
hard,  and  formal  A  stray  bougb  of 
huirel  escaping  over  the  wall,  or  a 
spray  of  ivy  peeping  above  the  line 
of  eodosurei,  aloae  gave  signs  of  the 
verdure  which  was  said  to  luxuriate 
withia  Hare  lived  Roger  Trevenna, 
gentleman.  The  habitation  was  suit- 
ed to  the  man.  Tall,  dark,  and  som- 
bre,  his   exterior    was    forbidding 


enough;  yet  the  fignre,  though  spare 
and  sinewy,  was  straight  and  well- 
knit;  and  the  &ce  would  have  been 
handsome,  save  for  the  expression  of 
gloom  and  coldness  which  lay  upon  it, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  inlaid 
by  constant  pressure,  not  stamped  in 
by  sudden  grief,  or  pain,  or  conscience. 
The  expression  had  not  the  coldness 
of  marble,  but  the  dark,  harder 
fixedness  of  bronze.  The  features 
were  of  the  Norman  type,  large,  and 
finely  cut,  the  brow  lofty  and  smooth; 
but  it  was  the  smoothness  of  dark 
waters  which  the  sun* cannot  lighten 
and  the  wind  cannot  stir.  The  hair 
was  straight,  and  of  the  jet-black 
hue  which  defies  time,  care,  or 
climate,  to  touch  it  with  grey.  He 
bad  left  his  native  place  in  early 
youth — ^had  come  back  a  more  than 
middle-aged  man.  A  brother  bad 
ffone  with  him — ^be  returned  alone. 
Of  his  intermediate  life  little  was 
known.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  had  been  a  planter  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  known  vicissitudes, 
and  endured  deep  trouble.  None  of 
his  kitb  or  kin  were  left  to  welcome 
him  home.  The  house  where  he  was 
bom,  and  where  his  forefathers  had 
lived  for  generations,  was  empty;  he 
bought  it,  and  there  abode  with  bis 
wife,  a  gentle  lady,  meek  and  reserved, 
unknown  to,  and  unknowing,  those 
amid  whom  she  was  thus  placed ; 
gracious  and  charitable,  yet  joyless, 
she  reflected,  in  her  mild  pensiveness, 
her  husband's  temperament,  as  a 
woman's  does  the  man's.  Trevenna 
had  little  communion  with  those 
around  him.  There  was  little  sym- 
pathy betwixt  them  ;  absence  had 
made  him  almost  a  stranger  —  a 
stranger  in  feeling,  thought,  and 
habit.  Many  of  his  old  comrades 
and  pUymates  were  still  living,  but 
they  had  gone  on  in  the  old  beaten 
track :  he  had  swerved  far  and  widely 
from  it,  and  'twas  hard,  after  so  long 
a  time,  to  take  tip  the  broken  threads, 
to  unite  the  ends  of  life.  The  inte- 
rests, the  topics,  the  pursuits  were 
strange ;  even  the  traditions  were  of 
a  pest  time,  and  had  not  been  mould- 
ed into  the  present  by  constant  asso- 
ciation and  rqietition.  He  tried  to 
resume  the  old  sporting  tastes,  but 
the  effort  was  not  genial,  and  brought 
him  m>  nearer  to  his  kind.    Such  a 
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c^umeter  was  not  likely  to  be  popa- 
far.  The  gentles  exchaoged  courte- 
mm  with  him  formallj,  and  with  a 
sort  of  constraint ;  the  poor  received 
bis  gifts,  and  gave  oold  thanks  in  re- 
turn ;  the  middle  classes  accorded 
him  the  respect  dae  to  one  who  was 
Liberal  in  bis  living,  and  paid  his 
way  ;  bat  there  existed  not  with  any 
that  cordial,  hearty,  half-familiar  in- 
tercourse, which,  in  those  days,  was 
a  charter  of  brotherhood  betwixt  the 
orders  of  men.  The  originals,  and 
they  were  many,  passed  a  general 
vote  of  censure  on  one  who  &d  not 
recogoise  tibeir  privi]^;es  in  salnta* 
tioD  or  joke.  The  old  sexton  declared 
that  he  cast  a  shadow  even  on  the 
graves ;  and*  his  crony,  the  kennel- 
keeper,  avowed  that  '*  the  doags 
yowled  as  he  passed  by."  He  was  no 
favourite  with  us,  either;  he  would 
sometimes  stop  to  look  on  our  sports, 
but  never  smiled,  and  seldom  spoke ; 
some  said  he  sneered,  thongh  that 
waHi  never  well  accredited.  Thus  he 
and  his  lived  on  in  their  quiet  home, 
which,  though  it  might  be  joyless, 
none  dared  say  was  an  unhappy  one. 
It  was  childless,  however ;  again  and 
again  there  had  been  hopes  that  the 
Ugbt  of  childhood  might  shine  upon 
it  ]  and  as  often  as  these  were  blight- 
ed, the  gloom  deepened,  and  grew 
more  aettied  on  the  brow  of  man  and 
wife. 

Tbisre  were  some  members  of  the 
establishment,  however,  in  which  we 
took  a  particular  interest^  and  which, 
teom  their  novelty,  had  a  peculiar 
attraction.  The  one  was  a  blood- 
hoiiDd,  called  Domingo,  a  noble  fel- 
low, deep-chested,  thin-flanked,  with 
a  black  muzzle  and  throat,  and  an 
eye  sullen  and  threatening.  Many 
were  our  attempts  at  fraternisation 
with  him ;  but  the  most  gifted  dog- 
t&mere  among  ns  —  those  to  whom 
poiaters  and  spaniels  did  abject 
homage,  and  at  whose  feet  curs 
grovelled  in  the  dust— could  gain  no 
greater  recognition  of  their  power 
than  a  coid  rub  of  the  nose,  or  a 
aMght  wave  of  the  tail.  He  never 
gaoi boiled  or  frisked,  and  his  growl 
or  bay  made  the  boldest  keep  back. 
Old  Pepperpot  the  mule  was  another, 
a  vicious,  obstinate  •  brute  with  a 
stumpy  tail,  which  stood  out  like  a 
pamp-haiidle,  or  was  flouriahed  about 


like  a  shillelaglL  It  was  con&deied, 
however,  a  great  feat  to  get  a  mooot 
on  him  either  by  favour  or  stealth, 
though  the  result  was  ever  a  kids  or 
a  tumble.  With  the  third,  a  nep 
servant,  we  were  more  Buccesfal 
He  was  a  godsend-^  treasure— an 
olla  of  oddity  and  fun — an  ever-act- 
ing burlesque — a  living  jest-book— 
an  extempore  pantomime — a  staod- 
ing  caricature— a  comic  interlode. 
His  grotesqueness — ^his  originality— 
his  face,  speech,  and  movement,  were 
to  us  raciest  touches  of  comicalitj. 
We  laughed  at  him,  and  laughed  with 
him ;  we  quoted  him ;  we  pelted, 
bullied,  and  treated  him.  He  was 
onr  butt  —  our  low  comedy—  our 
prime  story-teller — our  oracle  in 
many  things.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
magnilo(^ueot  names  of  Augustas 
Pierrepomt  Montmorenci.  A  very 
common  quiz  with  the  god&thers, 
who  became  surety  for  these  blaii 
waifs  and  strays,  was  to  label  them 
with  some  high-sounding  appellation, 
and  thus  fix  on  them  the  ridicule  ol 
a  jB^rand  nomenclature.  This  was  his 
titular  name,  and  one  that  he  repeated 
with  great  effect  whenever  put  oc 
his  dignity;  but  he  was  commoDlj 
known  among  his  familiars  as  "  Qua 
mmo."  Whether  this  was  a  natro 
nymic  or  a  soubriquet  none  knew 
though  he  would  always  answer  U 
it  when  in  good  temper ;  but  woe  tx 
the  youngster  who  ventured  to  m 
it  withont  prefixing  the  Mister,  foi 
aU  the  wrath  of  injtued  dignity  wooit 
then  descend  in  a  torrent  on  hi 
bead.  It  was  our  great  delight  t< 
enfice  him  into  our  sports,  and  wit 
ness  all  his  antics  —  hu  attitodi 
when  attempting  to  catch  a  ball 
mouth  wide  open,  eyes  staring,  hand 
all  abroad,  ana  I^  bent  into  a  grace 
ful  curve — or  his  position  who 
tempted  into  a  sparring  match  wit] 
the  boxiog-gbves — the  flourish  o 
the  arm,  the  goggle  of  his  eyes  wha 
a  feint  was  nutde,  his  horror  if  blooc 
was  drawn,  and  the  look  of  rag( 
and  fury  with  which,  after  being  hii 
bard,  he  would  rush  on,  yelUng  oul 
DOW,  ^  I  maash  your  oocoa-nnt.  Has 
sa  Harry."  It  must  be  confeseec 
that  an  unfair  advantage  was  takes 
of  the  discovery  whidi  revealed  hii 
seat  of  sensitiveness,  and  that  evei 
after,  balls,  marbles,  sticks,  seemed  tc 
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hflve  a  nfttaral  affinity  for  his  diins; 
and  even  snowballs  were  aimed  in 
that  qaarter,  and  parts  of  them 
would  stick  on  the  shin,  fleckinff  its 
blackness  like  almonds  on  a  pudding. 
There  were,  however,  reciprocities  in 
the  alliance,  and  we  used  to  atone  by 
many  a  treat  for  all  the  tricks  we  put 
on  mm.  Great  part  of  oar  pocket- 
money  went  in  supplying  him  with 
taffey  or  sogar,  rum,  and  "baccy"— 
his  three  great  weaknesses.  When 
propitiated  by  these  offerings,  he 
would  admit  us  on  wet  days  into  the 
stable,  and  there  and  then  tell  us 
stories  by  the  hour,  sing  nigger  songs, 
dance  nigger  dances,  and  astonish  us 
with  tropic  descriptions,  which  were 
marvellous  to  us  as  Arabian  Night 
soenea,  or  the  Adventures  of  Orusoe. 

He  had  his  cronies,  had  Mister 
Qnamino,  and  the  old  sexton  was  one 
of  the  chief;  yet  they  seldom  met 
without  a  tilting- match,  and  we 
generally  managed  to  be  present  at 
Sie  encounter.  The  morning  saluta- 
tion came  off  mostly  somewhat  after 
this  manner:— 

"  Well,  Massa  BeelEebuub,  how  you 
do  this  morning?  You  berry  busy. 
You  plant  plenty  people  this  week? 
Me  tink  they  not  grow  much  after 
your  planting— hi  I" 

**Who  be  you  calling  Beelzebub, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?"  returned  the 
old  sexton:  "I  think  you're  a  deal 
more  like  'un,  with  yer  black  car- 
case,  and  yer  shiny  eyes,  and  yer  hair 
Hke  a  singed  cat's  back." 

^^  He !  me  daresay,  Massa  Will,  you 
know  berry  well  what  him  like. 
PVbaps  you  see  him  berry  often. 
He  great  friend  of  yours,  eh  1  Dis 
bad  place  for  you,  Massa  Sexton; 
too  healthy  great  deal.  You  go  to  de 
West  Ingies,  dere  Yellow  Jack  grab 
hundreds  of  dem  black  niggers  in 
one  night,  and  you  plant  'em  all  in 
one  gr^at  pit  You  berry  happy  then, 
Maa«a  Will." 

*'lt  seemeth  to  me,  Mister  Qua- 
mino,  that  this  Yellow  Jack  must  be 
very  queer  disease.  How  is  it  that 
it  always  take^  the  best,  and  leaves 
the  refuse?" 

"  Where  you  hear  that  ?  why  you 
tlDk  90,  Massa  Beelzebuub  ?" 

**  'Case,"  retorted  his  crony,  "  thee 
and  the  maister  was  never  tuk,  and 
tbat's  why  I  think   so."     Having 


thus  bioken  his  spear  fairiy,  the  old 
sexton  would  turn  on  his  heel  and 
resume  his  work. 

Quamino,  too,  had  his  antipathies, 
The  greatest  of  these  was  a  retired 
tradesman,  who  had  set  up  as  gentle- 
man, and  affected  to  look  with  great 
disdain  on  ^^  that  black  fellow,'^  who 
in  tnrn  Would  never  accord  him  the 
slightest  sign  of  respect  or  deference, 
and  lost  no  chance  of  throwing  a 
sarcasm  indirectly  at  him. 

One  day  as  he  was  driving  home 
old  Fepperpot,  and  had  stopped  to 
talk  with  ua,  the  wwub  homo  passed 
by,  and  with  a  severe  moral  tone, 
said,  ^^I  wonder,  young  gentlemen, 
you  can  submit  to  such  familiarities 
with  a  low  black  fellow  like  thatl" 
Quamino  answered  not,  but  mov^ 
on,  giving  old  Pepperpot  at  the  same 
time  two  or  three  whacks,  to  which 
he  responded  in  the  usual  style  with 
kicks  and  snorts  and  flourishes  of 
the  tail.  ''Hil  hil"  said  he,  pre- 
tending to  address  the  mule,  ^*you 
berry  proud,  me  tink,  this  moniing, 
Massa  Pepperpat  You  forget,  me 
tink,  your  £ader  were  a  jackass,  hi  1" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  goggled  his 
great  eves  at  us,  and  gave  the  low 
guttural  laugh  of  the  nigger,  like  the 
rolling  of  pebbles  set  to  music. 

Such  was  the  scene,  such  its  fea- 
tures, such  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  vision  which  memory  coigured 
up.  How  distinctly  the  characters 
live  again — ^how  vividly  the  old  house, 
scene  of  joys,  of  happy  hours,  of  trials 
and  triumphs,  rises  before  me*— with 
tiie  little  mystery  of  gloom  hanging 
over  it. 

The  drama  begins— the  stage  opens. 
The  time  was  a  spring  morning. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  sweet  with 
the  fragrance  of  grapes  and  wildings, 
and  brought  with  it  the  healthy 
smell  from  the  newly-turned  mould 
of  gardens.  The  hedges  were  gay 
with  Lent  lilies,  and  the  black-thorn 
was  everywhere  shedding  forth  a 
crown  of  blossom.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  and  merrily,  playing  in  sha- 
dows on  the  graves,  glancing  on  tl)e 
windows  of  the  church  and  school- 
room, glinting  lights  from  the  ivy 
on  the  wall,  and  striking  out  golden 
touches  from  the  opening  buds  of  the 
laburnum.  The  birdies  were  all  in 
stir  and  twitter;   the  rooks  cawed 
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and  flattered  round  their  nests  in  the 
trees  by  the  old  church- tower. 

The  air  was  full  of  scents  and 
sounds-^the  world  was  full  of  life; 
and  we,  we  boys,  though  too  young 
to  feel  the  power  which,  in  spring, 
"turns  a  young  man*s  fancy  to 
thoughts  of  love,"  felt  still  the  un- 
rest and  the  movement,  the  issues 
and  the  impulses,  of  the  young  life 
which  was  growing  around  us.  We 
were  sitting  abQut  on  the  old  stumps, 
debating  on  flies  and  collars-^for 
marbles  were  out,  and  fishing  was 
coming  in  with  us — and  we  were 
speculating  on  the  coming  of  the 
salmon-spawn,  the  great  event  in 
our  sporting  era.  Suddenly  the  back 
door  of  Trevenna's  house  opened,  and 
forth  came  Quamino  with  a  bound 
and  a  shout,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
Then  recovering  himself,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dance  a  saraband;  tben 
would  stop  to  give  vent  to  several 
hi,  hi,  hi*s,  puffing  them  forth  like 
blasts  from  a  bellows;  then  would 
come  on  with  a  running  dance,  slap- 
ping his  thighs,  shouting  out  excla- 
mations, and  stopping  every  while  in 
ecstasies  of  laughter. 

"Halloa,  Quamino,  what  is  the 
matter?"  said  we.  "Is  the  devil 
dead?" 

"Massa  George,  I  really  ^shamed 
of  you  speiJcing  in  dat  are  way. 
What  de  matter  ?  Oh,  golly  I  golly  I 
plenty  de  matter.  Never  hear  sich 
news  since  I  war  born.  What  you 
tink,  gemmen  ?"  he  continued,  draw- 
ing himself  np  with  a  look  of  grave 
importance.  "  God  have  been  pleased 
to  send  my  missus  a  little  girl.  It 
was  bom  this  morning;  and  Massa 
Trevenna  he  look  so  'appy,  I  never 
see  him  look  so  as  he  took  the  leetle 
piccaninny  in  him  arms,  and  said, 
^God  be  praised,  dere  will  be  light 
on  de  hearth  at  last^*"  Then  he 
went  off  with 

**■  Come  let  ns  dance  and  ring, 
And  BarbadoeB*  bella  shall  ring." 

And  as  if  in  answer  to  the  invocation, 
the  church-bells  struck  out  a  merrv 
peal,  filling  the  air  with  joyous  sound. 
"Oh  golly,  golly  I— -dat  right.  Ring 
away,  good  bells.  Tell  the  news  to 
aU  de  people.  Dis  a  great  day  for  de 
house  of  Trevenna." 
"I  appose,"  suggested  old  BeeLee- 


bnb,  who  had  been  peeping  over  the 
churchyard  hedge  during  this  sceoe, 
"  as  how  vou  will  be  head  nuss  now, 
Quamino. 

"  I  hope,  saar.  that  I  shall  do  n^ 
best  to  help  de  lady  who  ^fidateB  Id 
dat  opacity." 

"  The  cheeld  will  be  wdl  off  with 
thee  for  nuss,  I  think,"  rejoined  the 
sexton.  "  It  only  wants  another  blads 
person  for  godfaV,  and  'twill  be  a 
blessed  babby." 

"  I  tink  you  forget  your  mannen 
Massa  Will.  You  might  'spect  m] 
feelings  on  dis  great  'casion,  ^spedaU] 
as  Massa  Trevenna  hab  give  me  d 
privilege  to  ask  my  friends  to  diinl 
de  young  loady^s  health  in  a  leed; 
ponch  dis  night." 

The  mention  of  punch  converte 
old  Willis  gibes  at  once  into  moi 
hearty  congratulations,  for  he  wf 
always  open  to  the  temptation  of 
quiet  debauch ;  and  the  prospect  of 
oriDking-bout  would  always  withhii 
turn  the  balance,  betwixt  saint  ai 
sinner. 

"But  how  is  It,  Quamino,"  sa 
(me  of  the  boys,  "that  yon  kno 
anything  about  nursing  ?  Where  d 
you  serve  your  apprenticeship  to  th 
business  ?" 

"  Why,  saar,  me  once  hab  two  la 
bly  piccaninnies  of  my  own-«-black 
a  crow — ^very  lubbly  piccaninny ;  a 
when  der  moder  was  sick,  or  at 
mill,  me  rock  the  cradle,  and  make 
paap  for  dem ;  but  TeUow  Jack  t 
W  both  in  one  night.  Poor  pia 
ninnies  1" 

"  But  I  thought,"  added  his  t< 
mentor,  "that  you  niggers  were  \ 
allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  wi 
your  own  babies ;  bnt  that  they  W4 
turned  out  to  be  suckled  by  the  p 
or  goats,  or  dragged  up  anyhow." 

"  Dat  what  they  say  at  ^numcii 
tion  meeting,  saar ;  bnt  it  not  tra< 
it  one  great  lie.  De  nigger,  saar,  1: 
de  feeling  of  a  man  for  mm  of&prij 
and  der  laadies  raaly  hab  too  mi 
feeling.  I  know  one  black  laady  < 
kill  her  piccaninny  with  kindness.* 

"  How  was  that?"  was  shouted  < 
on  aU  sides. 

"  Why,  I  tell  yon,  sir,  dis  laady 
her  piccaninny  one  night  look  bei 
paale,  and  see  him  shiver  and  nhsi 
all  over,  and  she  say.  'Poor  pic 
ninny,  him  beny  cola;  me  pat  h 
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ioto  de  obben  (oven)  to  keep  him 
waarm.  She  pnt  him  in  de  obben, 
fiaar;  and  when  she  oofne  in  de 
marning,  the  piccaninny  lie  on  him 
back,  wid  him  mouth  gaaping  and 
him  eye  staring,  'tark  and  *tiff  ajs 
man-o'-war  Baccra; — ^him  dead.  She 
kill  him  wid  too  much  kindness. 
Black  laadj  raaiy  hab  too  much 
heart  But  now  me  go  and  fetch  de 
sago  and  de  gruel  for  de  missus.''^ 
Off  he  went,  and  the  bell  sum- 


moned us  to  school ;  but  ever  during 
the  day,  as  we  passed  to  and  fro,  the 
house  of  Trevenna  wore  to  us  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  The  thought  that 
guardian  angels,  following  in  the 
triun  of  the  young  soul,  were  hover- 
ing round  the  threshold,  and  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  light  which 
had  just  gleamed  on  that  lonely 
hearth,  shed,  perchance,  a  holiness 
and  beauty  over  its  gloomy  exterior, 
and  sublimed  it  to  our  sight. 


OnAFTEB    n. 


"  Holy  Is  the  Bway  ^ 

Of  that  mrsterlous  lense  which  bids  lu  b«nd 
Toward  toe  yonng  tools  now  clothed  In  helpless  cUj^— 
Fragile  beginnlnos  of  a  mlshtj  end; 
Angels  nnwlngedh- which  namtti  care  must  tend/* 


Yes!  holy  is  the  sway,  holy  the 
influences,  which  the  young  life 
spreads  around  it.  Mysterious  the 
cbarm  which  its  presence  brings—the 
joy  which  it  reflects — the  sanctity  it 
extends  over  its  little  sphere.  Strange 
power  is  there  in  this  young  life — 
strange  power  to  hallow  misfortune, 
to  beautify  poverty,  to  soften  pride, 
to  hearten  endeavoar,  to  renew  hope, 
to  chasten  worldlinesa,  to  inspire 
prayer.  Strange  is  it,  that  this  young 
life,  so  helpless,  so  weak,  so  innocent, 
shoold  by  its  coming  stir  up  men 
anew  to  vrojk  and  toil — should  incite 
men  to  pray  who  had  seldom  prayed 
before— should  rekindle  hope  in  the 
embers  of  cold  hearts — ^should  relight 
love  on  fireless  altars,  and  restore  the 
8trength  of  declining  faith.  Strange 
indeed,  save  that  it  seems  to  come  as 
a  message,  a  token  from  above,  link- 
ing us  with  the  spirit  world — a  claim 
on  our  care,  yet  a  proof  of  our  God's ; 
a  trust  to  our  love,  and  the  gift  of 
His— a  renewal,  a  refreshing  of  cove- 
nants and  promises.  Well  is  it  when 
it  is  thus  welcomed,  thus  accepted. 

It  seemed  to  be  so  in  the  home  of 
Roger  Trevenna.  The  light  on  the 
hearth  diffused  itself  far  and  wide. 
The  man  himself  stepped  out  of  his 
exclosion  and  gloom,  and  stood  more 
fairly  in  the  circle  of  humanity ;  his 
sool  looked  out  more  brightJy  from 
his  eye;  his  face  lightened;  his  step 
was  more  elastic ;  and  his  voice  was 
mellowed  to  a  kindlier  tone.      He 


would  now  more  frequently  stop  at 
our  playground,  and  would  look  out 
on  us  furtively  from  over  the  hedge 
and  palings,  and  would  smile  at  our 
jokes  and  pranks,  but  he  was  f^till  a  • 
novice  in  speaking  to  the  schoolboy 
nature;  he  was  jet  new  to  the  les- 
sqns  which  the  young  life  was  teach- 
ing him.  To  the  poor  he  was  another 
man.  His  charity  was  more  genial; 
he  had  words  and  sympathies,  would 
offer  comfort  and  communion  to  them 
now.  With  those  of  his  own  degree 
the  old  reserve  was  as  yet  unrelaxed. 
It  was  not  in  one  hour,  or  in  one  day, 
that  the  barriers  and  the  outworks 
which  he  had  raised  up  betwixt  liim- 
self  and  the  world  could  be  undermined 
or  shaken. 

The  light  on  the  hearth  beamed  on 
the  wife  and  mother  with  a  gentle 
effect,  radiating  happiness  en  the 
calm,  and  beautifying  her  face  by  the 
expression  of  a  spirit  bathing  in  the 
sunshine  of  peace.    She  changed,  as  a 

{)ictnre  does  when  moved  from  a  bad 
ight  to  a  good  one,  all  the  soft  touches 
and  bright  effects  coming  out  and 
spreading  a  harmony  of  loveliness  over 
the  whole.  From  up  that  cradle  bed 
came  a  blessing  which  followed  her 
out  and  in,  as  a  present  joy  brighten- 
ing her  home  and  her  life. 

The  house  itself  seemed  to  throw 
off  its  gloom  and  seclusion,  and  open 
itself  more  to  the  sunlight  and  the 
world.  Its  first  advance  was  the 
thriving  down  the  lattice-work  of 
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the  gate,  and  aDowing  glimpses  of 
flower-beds,  and  windows  trellised 
with  clusters  of  roses  and  jasmine, 
with  frait-trees  and  bnshes  opening 
oat  long  vistas  of  Inxnriance  and 
longing  to  oar  eyes.  The  summer 
sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  gar- 
dens, revealing  all  their  beauty  of 
leaf  and  flower,  all  their  wealth  of 
bud  and  blossom,  and  disclosing 
tempting  visions  of  plums  and  peaches 
ripening  on  the  walls,  and  raspberries 
and  gooseberries  hanging  from  their 
bushes,  ripe  and  luscious,  when  the 
gate  opened,  and  forth  issued  a  pro- 
cession. There  was  the  nurse  carry- 
ing the  little  one — that  Rose  Trevenna 
diat  was  to  be — and  the  father  and 
mother,  proud  and  gladsome,  accom- 
panied by  old  Squire  Greenfell  and 
Lis  wife,  who,  in  right  of  old  family 
friendship,  had  assumed  the  sponsor- 
ihip.  Bringing  up  the  rear  was  Mis- 
ter Quamino,  rejoicing  in  a  new  coat 
and  tremendous  shirt-frill,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  large  cake,  which 
was  to  be  given,  according  to  christen- 
ing custom,  to  the  first  person  fairly 
meeting  the  party.  80  dignified  and 
ofiScial  was  he,  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  and  the 
necessity  of  a  becoming  bearing,  that 
no  salutation  or  gibe  could  tempt 
Lim  from  the  proprieties.  Even  the 
queryj  why  old  Pepperpot,  as  one  of 
tbe  family,  was  not  present,  was 
answered  only  by  a  sidelong  glance 
of  <Jon tempt.  Domingo,  the  blood- 
hound, was  in  attendance,  stalking 
tjlowly  by  the  side  of  the  nurse,  and 
looking  up  now  and  then  at  her  bur- 
den. On  none  had  the  new-bom 
wrought  more  change  than  on  him. 
From  the  instant  of  its  appearance 
be  had  attached  himself  to  it;  had 
f611owed  it  everywhere  as  body-guard ; 
bad  obtruded  himself  into  the  nur- 
sery, and,  when  permitted,  would  lie 
with  his  large  black  head  resting  on* 
the  cradle,  as  though  conscious  how 

Erecious  that  life  was  to  his  master's 
ouse,  and  of  the  claim  it  therefore 
bad  on  his  guardianship. 

Strongest  of  all  the  instincts  wjhich 
the  dog  shows  in  his  association  with 
man,  is  his  attachment  to  young  life, 
— his  tenderness  towards  it,  his  pa- 
tience with  it,  his  voluntary  protector- 
ship of  it.  To  lick  the  hand  which 
feeds,  to  fear  the  band  which  strikes, 


is  a  common  nature;  but  to  watch 
over  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  to  bear 
with  its  fix>lics,  to  fondle  its  weak- 
ness, to  soften  down  the  savagery  of 
strength  and  fierceness  at  its  in- 
fluence, is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
and  the  most  beautiful  homage  whidi 
the  creature  pays  to  the  supremacy 
of  man.  It  is  the  closest  tie  between 
nature  and  reason — betwixt  the  laws 
of  instinct  and  the  impulses  of  the 
souL 

As  the  procession  eame  back,  and 
the  little  new-made  Christiaii,  th« 
little  baptized  Rose,  passed  us,  we 
gave  a  sort  of  cheer,  partly  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  created  by 
the  unwonted  interest  which  had 
grown  round  the  ocoasion,  parti} 
from  a  desire  to  disturb  the  eqaani' 
mity  of  Mister  Quamino,  who,  how 
ever,  acknowledged  it  most  superbly 
as  though  it  were  a  personal  compli 
ment.  In  return  for  our  interest,  w( 
were  invited  into  the  garden,  a  Um 
incognita  to  us,  and  permitted  a  fret 
range  amid  the  fruit-trees.  Ou 
razzia  would  have  been  as  destnio 
tive  as  the  ravages  made  by  a  fligh 
of  locusts,  save  for  the  remarks  ol 
Quamino,  which  rather  shamed  on 
voracity. 

"  Me  quite  s'prised,"  he  would  say 
^^  to  see  young  gemmen  so  hab  likinj 
for  dem  poor  tings — we  not  tink  no 
ting  of  dem  in  the  Ingies.  Der 
we  hab  de  pine-apple  and  de  shad 
dock  as  big  as  my  head — and  d 
guava  and  de  plantain.  Hi!  den 
something  like  fruit.  Raaly  it  grea 
day,  when  de  missus  bile  de  presaarve 
Dere  was  de  great  copper  like  de  va 
for  de  beer,  and  all  de  laadies  of  d 
*tation  were  dere,  and  all  de  picca 
ninnies  licking  nm  lips  and  um  finger 
when  dem  hab  chance.  It  raal; 
great  sight.  I  tink,  saar,  you  nebbe 
taste  de  pine-apple  jam  or  de  gnav 


e  felt  in  our  hearts  the  mortify 
ing  conviction  that  we  had  not,  an< 
after  some  sueh  grand  speech,  whicl 
would  conjure  up  visions  of  Elysiai 
fields  luxuriant  with  pines  and  ban 
anas,  and  of  great  halls  where  cal 
drons  of  sweets  were  seething  an( 
steaming  continually,  the  frnit  whicl 
before  had  an  Eden  look  and  fiavoui 
to  us,  would  seem  poor  and  grubb] 
in  our  eyes. 
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The  dmstemng-day  closed  an  era  in    already  had  it  made  the  little  world  on 
the  Yision.     The  light  on  the  hearth    which  it  shone  I 
W&9  jost  dawning,  and  yet  hew  bright 


CHAPTES  m. 


Tb«  years  of  babyhood  had  passed 
away,  when  memory  again  takes  up 
the  vision,  and  we  look  once  more  on 
the  home  of  Boger  Trevenna.  They 
hod  been  sonny  years — ^ripening  years. 
The  young  lils  had  burst  into  sun- 
shine ;  the  old  hearts  had  ripened  into 
happiness — ^an  autumn  happiness, 
with  a  touch  of  the  yellow  leaf,  yet 
bright,  rieh.  and  cheerful.  Trevenna 
was  in  truth  younger  than  when  we 
saw  him  last  Years  had  added  to 
his  age,  but  the  youth  which  wells 
forth  from  tiie  heart  had  renewed  the 
vitality  of  the  man — ^had  given  fresh 
springs  to  hie  being.  The  young  life 
had  raflected  itself  on  his.  Heart  and 
brow  were  more  open  and  gladsome 
now,  and  his  speedi  was  loosed,  and 
from  his  month  came  words  of  joy, 
chew,  and  kindne^sa.  He  had  opened 
his  house  as  well  as  his  heart,  and 
the  barrier-gage  of  exclusion  betwixt 
him  and  the  world  was  thrown  down. 
The  walls  were  lowered  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  around  the  paling  which 
rose  in  its  stead,  clustered  roses  and 
clematis  and  honeysuckle,  making, 
with  intervening  laurels  and  lilacs, 
a  goodly  screen,  which  fenced  the 
garden  in  without  shutting  it  out 
Guests  went  in  at  the  open  gate,  and 
there  were  welcomes  and  cheer  within 
the  hitherto  closed  doors.  Old  Squire 
Grenfell  declared  that  Trevenna,  like 
his  Madeira,  had  taken  a  long  time 
to  ripen,  and  that  most  other  men, 
and  other  wines,  would  have  grown 
crosty  and  tawny  with  such  long 
bottling. 

Mister  Quamino,  like  his  kind,  was 
getting  fat  and  lazy,  and  finding  the 
duty  of  head-nurse  very  light  work, 
had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it, 
declariug  it  was  some  pleasure  to 
wait  on  Missey  Rose,  for  that  old 
Domingo  was  getting  quite  unso- 
ciable, and  "as  for  dat  Pepperpot, 
I  Unk  he  must  hab  de  soul  of  ten 
hQndred1>lack  nigger  in  him  ugly  oar- 
€aH6— him  so  cussed  and  so  tiffy  now, 
that  dere  is  no  pleasure  in  him  com- 
pany.^ 


AV^hy  linger  so  long  in  summo6ing 
up  the  soul  of  the  vision,  in  letting;  in 
the  "light  on  the  hearth?"  Why! 
Save  that  there  was  ever  about  and 
around  it  a  brightness,  a  sacredness 
of  jov,  which  the  soul  scarcely  dare 
recall — a  spiritualism  of  purity,  hope, 
and  loveliness,  which  it  hesitates  to 
revive,  almost  as  it  would  to  reclaim 
a  loved  soul  from  the  re^ons  of  bliss. 
As  it  appears  once  more,  like  the 
opening  of  a  summer  cloud,  there 
comes  ^th  it  a  fulness  of  summer  sun- 
shine— a  falness  of  summer  beauty. 
Sweet  smells  are  wafted  around,  and 
lovely  sights  wave  to  and  fro.  Sweet 
miisic,  the  sound  of  summer  winds, 
the  waving  of  boughs,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  leaves  and  grasses,  float  over 
the  memory,  an  overture  of  soft  and 
gladsome  melody.  There  is  a  large 
hawthorn-tree  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn, 
covered  with  bright  pink  blossom, 
which  falls  in  light  showers  on  the 
grass  at  the  passing  of  every  breeze. 
Around  and  beneath  the  boughs  a 
young  form  is  flitting  and  dancing  in 
the  sunlight,  seeming  to  mingle  with 
it,  to  catch  it  with  every  breath,  with 
every  glow  of  the  fair  feoe,  with  every 
wave  of  the  golden  hair,  with  every 
bounding  step. 

The  step  of  childhood,  the  poi  of 
beaotvl  We  compare  it  with  the 
bound  of  a  fawn,  the  gambol  of  a 
lamb;  yet  these  are  but  poor  and 
halting  comparisons.  It  is  Uke  no- 
thing which  the  earth  sees  of  grace 
or  hghtness,  save  the  dancing  of  sun- 
beams or  the  playing  of  shadows. 

Such  was  thy  step.  Rose  I  Such 
wert  thou — a  thing  of  light,  and  joy, 
and  beaoty.  The  bright  blue  eye 
beamed  and  kughed ;  the  soft,  round 
face  was  alight  with  glee  and  laughter; 
the  fair  shoulders  gleamed  "  white  as 
hawthorn  bud^  or  pearly  shell,  and 
the  tresses  which  strayed  and  floated 
over  them  caught  and  reflected  a  hue 
from  every  ligltt,  spreading  a  maze  of 
amber  rays.  Such  wert  Siou,  as  thy 
light  figure  sported  on  the  lawn.  Well 
mightTrevenna's  eyes  gladden  as  they 
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lighted  upon  it,  and  followed  it,  and 
rejoiced  over  it  It  had  a  spell,  too, 
for  Quamino,  as  he  sat  on  the  grass 
pretending  to  work,  but  in  reality 
watching  every  turn  of  Missey  Rose, 
answering  her  questions,  and  minis- 
tering to  her  pastime.  Domingo,  too, 
was  stretched  at  full  length  in  the 
sunshine,  bat  his  eye  moved  slowly 
round  and  round  as  the  child  ran  and 
* '  leaped,  or  stooped  among  the  flowers. 
As  she  came  nearer,  he  would  lift  up 
his  great  head,  and  lap  out  his  tongue^ 
and  would  suffer  her  to  tie  garlands 
around  his  neck,  or  hang  bunches  of 
flowers  to  his  tail.  Quamino  would 
sometimes  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  and  would  lay  his  ugly  head 
in  her  lap,  like  another  Bottom,  to 
have  it  tricked  out  with  bluebells 
and  primroses,  chuckling  all  the 
while,  and  mocking  his  fellow-victim. 
*'Me  tink,  Massa  Domingo,  we  look 
brelty  pair  of  fools,  like  de  Jacks-in- 
de-gr«^en.  Eh  I  How  you  feel,  ole 
fella?" 

All  the  elements  in  her  little  world 
yielded  and  ministered  to  the  young 
life.  She  was  even  made  free  of  all 
the  sanctuaries  in  the  churchyard — 
might  pluck  blossoms  from  the  fa- 
vourite shrubs — weave  daisy  chains 
on  the  graves,  or  strew  buttercups 
on  the  immaculate  paths,  without 
reproof;  and  old  Will  would  lean  on 
his  spade  and  look  at  her,  unless  ob- 
served, when  he  would  return  to  his 
misanthropy  and  his  digging. 

About  this  time  we  were  advanced 
into  shirt- collars  and  Horace,  and  the 
pulses  of  poetry  began  to  beat  fitfully 
in  our  nature. '  Often  as  we  saw  this 
garden  scene,  we  strove  to  render  it 
into  heroics  or  Sapphics;  but  the 
thpughts  would  not  fit  into  classic 
measure,  and  thus  jingled  themselves 
into  rhyme : — 

She  comes  wtth  fairy  footsteps; 

Softly  their  echoes  fall ; 
And  her  shadow  plays  like  a  summer  shade 

Across  the  garden  wall. 
The  golden  light  is  dancing  bright 

'Mid  the  maies  of  her  hair^ 
And  her  fair  young  locks  are  waving  free 

To  the  wooing  of  the  air. 


Like  a  sportful  fawn  she  bonndetii 

So  gle«ftilly  along. 
And  as  a  wild  young  bird  she  caroUeth 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
The  summer  flowers  are  clustering  thi^ 

Around  her  dancing  feet. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  summer  brecie 

Is  breathing  soft  and  sweet. 


The  Tory  sunbeam  seems  to  linger 

Above  that  holy  head. 
And  the  wild-flowers  at  her  coming 

Their  richest  fragrance  shed. 
And  oh  !  how  lovely  light  and  fhigrance 

Mingle  in  the  life  within  I 
Oh !  how  fondly  do  they  nestle 

Bound  the  soul  that  knows  n«  dn ! 


She  comes,  the  spirit  of  our  childhood— 

A  thing  of  mortal  birth. 
Yet  bearing  stili  a  breath  of  heaven 

To  redeem  her  from  the  earth. 
She  comes  in  bright-robed  innocence, 

Unsoiled  by  blot  or  bUght, 
And  passeth  by  our  wayward  path 

A  gleam  of  angel  light. 


Oh  !  ble.<(sed  things  are  children  I 

The  gifts  of  heavenly  love. 
They  stand  betwixt  our  worldly  hearts 

And  better  things  above. 
They  link  us  with  the  spirit-worid 

By  purity  and  truth. 
And  keep  our  hearts  still  fVosh  and  young 

With  the  presence  of  their  youth. 

Often  did  we  hover  around  her  as 
she  passed,  with  Domingo  carrying  a 
basket,  and  Quamino  mocking  him, 
t<>  make  little  ofierings  of  eggs  and 
shells  which  we  had  gathered ;  and 
we  seemed  all  unconsciously  to  be 
drawn  in  to  the  fostering  and  guar- 
dianship of  that  young  life. 

About  this  time  the  recollection 
comes  upon  us,  that  there  began  t^ 
grow  upon  the  father  a  sort  of  rest- 
less anxiety — a  vague  fear  that  some 
danger,  some  fate,  might  be  hovering 
o'er  the  Light  on  his  hearth.  lie 
would  show  this  in  niany  little  way^ 
and  many  little  signs ;  but  there  were 
two  things  which  then  occurred  to 
give  a  graver  tone  to  his  apprehen- 
sions^  and  a  body  to  his  fears.  The 
shadow  of  death  fell  across  him  like 
a  foreboding  omen,  and  the  violence 
of  man  invaded  the  safety  of  his 
house ;  yet  these  even  brought  not 
back  the  gloom  to  his  face,  but  only 
shaded  it  with  passing  clouds. 
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The  dMdow  «f  d«itb  bronght  th«  flnt  ttm. 


Roeehftd  a  play-fellow,  the  niece  of 
Sqnire  Grenfell,  an  orphan,  and  the 
daaghter  of  a  favoarite  sister.  Little 
Lncy  Penrice  was  a  gentle  fragile 
thin^r,  with  large  dark  eyes,  and 
straight  black  hair  lying  like  a  frame- 
work aronnd  the  pale  marble  com- 
plexion. Not  joyons  as  Rose,  nor  so 
agile,  nor  so  gracefal,  she  would  yet 
enter  into  all  the  sports  and  gamliols 
with  a  qoiet  earnestness  and  pensive 
pleasure :  and  though  her  langh  rang 
not  so  loudly,  and  her  step  was  not 
so  bnoyant,  yet  her  pale  face  wonld 
flash,  and  her  deep  eyes  swim  be- 
neath their  long  lashes  with  gladness, 
as  they  together  chased  o^er  the  grass, 
or  danced  'neath  the  trees.  And  she 
wonld  sit  for  hours  listening  to  Qna- 
minors  wondrons  stories,  with  parted 
lips,  and  eyes  bent  fixedly  with  a  sort 
of  mysterious  awe  on  his  strange 
grotesque  features.  Hand  in  hand, 
and  side  by  side,  they  glided  on 
tbrongh  the  summer  hours,  playing 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the  Squire's  park 
—sometimes  riding  along  the  deep 
glades,  and  over  the  snnny  slopes, 
attended  by  the  old  huntsman,  who 
bad  constituted  himself  riding-mas- 
ter. .  Here  Lucy  had  the  advantage. 
Early  trained  to  back  and  manage 
her  pony,  she  had  learnt  confidence 
and  address ;  whilst  Rose,  who  had 
been  initiated  by  Quamino  on  Pep- 
perpot,  was  comparatively  timid  and 
imskilful 

The  experiment  had  been  long  de- 
bated, but  'twas  only  after  much 
coaxing  that  Quamino  was  prevailed 
upon  to  trust  her  on. the  back  of  that 
^^  cussed  old  tief.  Dere  no  knowing 
what  tncks  dat  ole  devil  op  to. 
P'raps  he  had  better  manners  with 
Missey  Rose.  She  tame  ebberything ; 
pVaps  she  tame  dat  darned  old 
mule."  So  tiie  thing  was  tried,  and 
though  Pepperpot  did  not  show  his 
pride  of  the  burden  he  bore,  by 
prancing  and  caracoling  after  the 
fashion'  of  well-bred  steeds,  he  be- 
haved like  a  respectable  middle-class 
quadraped,  and  was  wonderfidly 
•teady  for  one  of  his  temperament — 


compensating  himself  afterwards  for 
his  forbearance  by  biting  furiously 
at  old  Quamino,  and  half  kicking  his 
stall  down.  After  one  or  two  suc- 
cessfol  attempts,  Rose  was  so  pleased  « 
with  the  exercise,  that  her  father 
sought  far  and  near  for  a  steed  worthy 
of  her;  and  there  soon  appeared  a 
pony,  which  was  to  us,  after  our 
rough  moorlings,  quite  a  wonder  of 
beauty.  White,  without  a  spot  or 
mark — Arab-shaped,  with  a  mane 
and  tail  flowing  and  silvery — ^it 
seemed  only  fitted  for  a  fair  and 
gentle  thing  like  Rose,  and  we  re- 
frained even  fh)m  putting  it  through 
tiie  usual  surreptitious  ordeal. 

On  went  the  bright  summer  days 
—on  went  the  bright  summer  life. 
Autumn  came,  and  brought  only  a 
brighter  hue  on  Rose's  cheek;  but 
on  Lucy's  there  glowed  little  carmine 
spots  bright  with  false,  treacherous, 
hectic  beauty.  Autumn  passed  into 
winter,  and  the  spots  deepened — the 
fragile  form  grew  more  frail,  the  pale 
face  thinner,  and  the  dark  eyes  deeper 
and  more  hollow.  Rose  had  now  to 
seek  her  friend  by  the  fireside,  and 
there  flitted  around  her,  cheering  her 
with  song  and  glee,  and  lifting  her  to 
the  window  to  see  Mister  Quamino 
improvise  a  nigger  dance  for  her 
especial  entertainment  The  fireside 
was  soon  changed  for  the  sick  cham- 
ber. There  poor  Rose  followed :  her 
glee  was  husbecl  and  stilled  now ;  her 
young  soul,  awed  by  the  shadow  of 
death,  could  only  love  and  pray,  and 
twine  itself  round  the  beloved  object. 
Solemn  and  sacred  is  the  commune 
betwixt  young  spirits  when  death 
thus  stands  betwixt  them — ^too  sa- 
cred, too  pure  for  world-worn  intel- 
ligence; yet  doubtless  the  thoughts 
and  utterances  of  such  times  pass 
right  up  to  heaven,  to  live  in  the 
records  of  the  holy  and  beautiful 
things  said  and  done  upon  earth. 

Long  this  young  light  waned  and 
flickered;  then  lighted  up;  then 
waned  again,  gliding  gently  away 
without  struggle,  without  pain,  with- 
out fear,  amid  sweet  thoughts  and 
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ministering  love,  upborne  by  agencies 
and  visions  we  wot  not  of.  At  last, 
one  morning,  a  messenger  came  and 
said  there  was  one  angel  more  in 
heaven.  That  day  our  play-gronnd 
was  silont  and  deserted.  The  shadow 
of  death  passed  darkly  on  sweet  Rose, 
donding  for  a  while  her  whole  being, 
hashing  her  voice,  dulling  her  foot- 
step, and  shading  the  bright  light 
which  floated  aronnd  her.  The  mo- 
ther saw  this  change,  and  felt  with  a 
woman^s  instinct,  that  the  young  life 
would  spring  up  again  fresher  and 
purer  than  ever,  after  this  first  trial  of 
grief. 

It  was  not  sorrow  which  fell  on 
Trevenna  when  his  daughter's  play- 
fellow was  thus  taken  from  her:  it 
was  a  strange  dread  foreboding, 
a  dark  chilling  fear  brought  upon 
him  by  the  knowledge  that  death 
could  touch  youth.  He  could  not 
understand,  in  his  anxiety,  why  one 
should  be  taken  and  the  other  left, 
and  saw  in  everv  shade,  in  every 
change,  the  fearful  shadow  brooding 
over  his  light  on  the  hearth.  At  the 
funeral — we  were  all  there,  mournful 
and  sad  for  a  while  as  boys  are,  half- 
tearfolly  watching  the  fialling  of  the 
monld  and  the  placing  of  the  sod, 
half-curiously  marking  the  two  robins 
hopping  on  the  ivy  over  the  old  wall, 
and  calliDg  up  legendary  recollections 
of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood — this  con- 
tact with  young  death  seemed  to 
chill  Trevenna  like  the  touch  of  a 
skeleton,  and  to  conjure  up  before 
and  around  him  a  fearful  apparition 
of  peril  and  woe :  vainly  did  he  strive 
to  stave  off  by  hope,  by  precaution, 
and  care;  it  still  hung  about  and 
haunted  him,  starting  up  before  Rose 
in  her  flowery  path,  hovering  o'er  her 
cradled  bed,  and  brooding  in  spectral 
gl(K>m  o'er  her  golden  tresses.  Still 
Rose  bloomed  and  grew  in  beauty, 
and  the  light  of  heaven  shone  upon 
her  with  the  brightness  of  fiill  and 
happy  years. 

The  other  source  of  apprehension 
was  much  more  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous. It  made  a  choice  moreeau  of 
gossipry  for  many  days,  and  was 
passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  with 
every  kind  of  marvellous  and  melo- 
dramatic addition.  Thus  ran  the 
story  in  its  first  and  simplest  stage : — 

One  dark  night  in  the  beginning  of 


winter  the  household  was  roused  by 
the  deep  baying  of  Domingo,  then 
by  a  loud  souffle  in  the  passage 
leading  from  the  nursery,  mingled 
with  growls,  deep  curses  m  a  man's 
voice,  and  the  screams  of  the  chili 
All  at  once  was  alarm  and  commo- 
ti6n.  The  mother  rushed  to  ber 
darling's  cradle.  The  men  followed 
the  sounds  on  and  on  through  the 
house,  and  into  the  courtyard— Tre- 
venna foremost.  When  the  nuuB 
body  arrived,  they  saw  by  the  partial 
light  of  a  lantern  their  master  striv- 
ing  to  draw  off  the  dog  from  a  man, 
at  whose  throat  he  hung  wiUi  a  fieroe 
and  savage  grip.  The  blood  was 
flowing  from  both,  and  'twas  evident 
that  the  struggle  had  been  close  and 
deadly.  The  dog,  mad  with  furyaad 
the  taste  of  blood,  oonld  only  be 
forced  from  his.  hold  by  the  strong 
hand  of  Trevenna,  when  almoM 
choked  with  the  grasp — and  then, 
in  his  ferocity,  turned  for  a  momeni 
on  his  master;  but  the  instinct  oi 
obedience  made  him  crouch  for  u 
instant.  Then  he  was  seixed  at  onoe 
by  the  domestics  at  Trevenna's  com- 
mand, and  held  back,  springing  an^ 
struggling  forwards,  and  howling 
with  rage  when  unable  to  get  free,  hii 
eyes  glaring,  his  hair  bristling  like  i 
mane,  his  whole  body  quivering  witl 
passion,  his  fangs  glittering,  and  hii 
mouth  dropping  bloood.  The  maa 
his  foe,  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
apparently  faint  and  exhausted  in  tin 
struggle.  Trevenna  caught  thelaa- 
tern  and  held  it  to  his  face,  uttered 
one  short  exclamation  as  tiie  ligbl 
flashed  for  an  instant  upon  it,aD^ 
then  started  back  and  dropt  the  lan- 
tern to  the  ground.  Some  nisbed 
at  once  to  get  another  light,  some  to 
secure  the  dog.  When  they  retumedi 
Trevenna  and  Quamino  were  alooe^ 
the  one  deadly  pale,  the  other  look- 
ing affirighted  and  soared.  The  man 
robber,  burglar,  or  whatever  he  was 
had  escaped  over  the  low  wall  in  tb( 
darkness  and  confusion,  and  ym 
gone.  The  pursuit  was  made,  but 
no  trace  or  track  was  found.  In  tb< 
morning,  drops  of  blood  were  diaco 
vered  leading  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  Quamino  had  persist- 
ed in  making  the  search.  Nothing  was 
heard  or  found  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  a&ir.    Entrance   had  been 
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made  oyer  the  wall,  and  tbrongh  the 
back  door,  whioh  was  forced  in  a  way 
too  olan^  for  a  practised  hand;  a 
bowie-knife  stained  with  blood,  whioh 
90ooimted  for  Domingo^s  wounds  and 
gashes,  was  picked  np  in  the  yard. 
The  child  had  been  startled  from  her 
sleep  by  a  growl  from  the  dog,  and 
as  she  opened  her  eyes,  saw  him  rush 
otk  a  dark  form  in  the  doorway ;  terror 
kept  her  from  seeing  or  hearing  any- 
thing more  distinctly.  The  servants 
declared,  as  servants  always  do  on 
sQdi  oooasions,  that  they  had  seen  a 
dark  large  man  lurking  about  the 
house  for  several  evenings  previously, 
bat  had  not  thought  it  worth  men- 
tioning, as  robbery  was  so  rare  a  thing 
in  that  place. 

Many  were  the  versions  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  story.  All  wonder- 
ed that  a  man,  evidently  weakened 
and  crippled  as  the  robber  was  said 
to  be,  could  have  made  his  escape 
irom  a  man  so  determined  and  power- 
ful as  Trevenna,  aided  too  by  his 
black  servant;  and  many  suggested 
that  the  fury  of  the  dog  seemed  as  if 
it  had  been  excited  or  exasperated  by 
a  remembrance  of  hatred  and  injury, 
as  well  as  by  an  instinct  of  danger 
and  the  fieroeneas  of  the  struggle. 

For  a  time  Domingo  seemed  so 
maddened  and  so  dangerous,  that  it 


was  thought  necessary  to  chain  him 
up  in  his  kennel;  and  there  he  lay, 
snilen  and  almost  motionless,  re- 
fusing his  food,  taking  no  notice  of 
any  one,  not  even  licking  his  wounds, 
and  suffering  none  to  touch  them, 
until  Bose  went  to  him  by  stealth 
the  next  day,  and  began  to  pet  and 
caress  and  fondle  him.  At  first  he 
was  proof  even  against  this,  and  then, 
as  if  some  instinct  had  succeeded  that 
of  hatred  and  anger,  he  rose  up,  licked 
her  hands  and  face,  and  returned  to 
his  old  temper  and  habits.  But  from 
that  hour  he  never  left  the  child :  he 
slept  by  her  bed,  he  crouched  be- 
neath her  chair,  and  followed  her  in 
all  her  goings,  galloping  by  her 
pony's  side  or  stalking  along  by  her 

gath,  making  sudden  rushes  over 
edges  aiid  through  gaps,  to  recon- 
noitre and  search  for  concealed 
danger. 

All  was  done,  too,  at  the  house,  that 
could  be  done  by  bolt,  bar,  and  night- 
patrolling,  to  make  the  watch  and 
ward  sure  for  the  future.  Yet  the 
*^  shadow  of  death,"  and  the  secret 
peril  to  his  child,  cast  a  gloom  once 
more  on  Trevenna,  which  lay  on  his 
happiness  like  a  dark  lowering  doud 
in  a  bright  sky ;  but  the  light  on  the 
hearth  still  shone  clear  and  bright 
and  fidl. 


OHAFTEB  Y. 


Here  there  seemed  to  arise  in  the 
vision  of  past  days,  as  an  interlude, 
the  revelation  of  Roger  Trevenna's 
early  life.  This  revelation  was  woven 
out  of  the  loose  threads  of  after-know- 
ledge, inferences  and  facts  picked  up 
here  and  there,  but  wrought  and 
span  bj  the  power  of  memorv  into  a 
little  whole,  a  piece,  a  scroll-work, 
showing  the  pattern  of  the  after- 
desigo,  interpreting  the  present  and 
the  future  by  the  past,  frofn  it  the 
heart  intuitively  gathers  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  the  gloom  which  had 
brooded  over  Trevenna  and  his  house, 
and  the  joy  which  the  presence  of 
young  life  brought — sees  how  the 
darkness  of  error  had  clouded  the 
eonU  a^d  how  the  light  of  hope  may 
lift  it  of^  and  leave  only  brightness 
and  clearness  behind. 

In  this  interlude  or  revelation,  we 


see  two  youths,  brothers,  going  forth 
into  the  world  to  seek  change  and 
action,  the  one  joyous,  impulsive, 
thoughtless,  sensual;  the  other  graver, 
more  steadfast,  sterner  in  will  and 
principle.  These  are  John  and  R<^;er 
Trevenna.  We  see  them,  then,  moving 
in  a  tropic  scene,  toiling  and  striving 
in  the  work  of  a  West  Indian  plan- 
tation, heartful  and  earnest,  good 
masters,  true  partners,  confident  in 
themselves,  trustful  of  one  another — 
sotrustfxil  that  they  enter  into  bond 
and  contract  that  their  gains  shall 
never  be  ^ienated,  but  shall*  become 
the  right  and  property  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  two ;  and  that  if  one  be 
childless  in  law,  the  whole  inherit- 
ance shall  pass  to  the  heir  of  the 
other.  Then  succeed  dark  scenes 
and  tableaux  in  the  drama.  They 
are  apart  now,  the  brothers,  thou^ 
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not  as  yet  dilided.  Proiperity  has  in- 
creased their  poflseseions  and  swelled 
their  power,  and  we  see  their  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness  degenerating 
into  arrogance,  luxury,  worldliness. 
In  the  divisions  of  the  picture,  s(  series 
of  tahleaux  represent  the  drama  of 
Jofan^s  life.  There  is  a  man,  in  the 
lustihood  of  strength  and  spirits,  over- 
cast by  the  shadows  of  vices  which 
are  gathering  around  him;  then  we 
see  him  falling,  coarse,  sensual,  mated 
with  one  below  him — surrounded, 
borne  down,  by  vicious  influences  and 
vicious  agencies;  then  fallen,  besot- 
ted, brutal,  tyrannical,  reckless.  And 
then  we  look  on  the  last  scene  of  all : 
we  see  a  man  lying  on  his  face  in 
a  balcony,  with  glasses  and  bottles 
around  him ;  we  see  him  raised  up ; 
we  hear  the  verdict — "  Dead — died 
by  the  visitation  oi  Gtod ;"  and  none 
see  there  the  hand  of  man.  None 
know  then  how  that  his  slaves,  goad- 
ed to  madness  by  cruelty  and  brutal 
wrong,  had  found  him  in  his  drunk- 
enness, had  bound  a  fatal  cord 
round  his  throat,  outside  his  cravat, 
and  thus  pressed  out  his  life,  leaving 
no  mark  or  sign  of  violence ;  leaving 
him  there  on  his  own  floor,  **  dead — 
dead  by  the  visitation  of  God."  Then 
the  curtain  drops,  then  rises,  and  we 
see  the  other  division  of  the  picture, 
the  action  of  the  other  life.  The 
first  scene  rises  and  shows  us  Roger 
the  younger  brother  alone — alone  in 
strength  and  trial,  standing  aloof  as 
yet  from  the  temptations  which  be- 
set him,  as  yet  faithful  and  unyielding. 
Another  scene,  and  a  woman^s  dark 
figure  is  moving  across  and  beside 
him;  his  foot  has  slipped;  the  dark 
hour  has  come  upon  him,  and  his 
spirit  in  vain  strives  to  escape  from 
the  meshes  in  which  his  passion 
has  entangled  him.  Again  the  scene 
shifts,  and  a  woman,  profligate  and 
vile,  with  her  son — his  son,  base-born, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  degraded 


race — ^is  dragging  him  down,  down 
into  an  abyss  of  misery,  shame,  and 
despair.  A  hand,  the  hand  of  his 
own  begotten,  is*  raised  to  spoil  him 
— is  raised  against  his  Hfe;  the 
watchfulness  of  a  dog,  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  slave,  ward  off  the  danger. 
One  more  scene,  and  he  is  rising  up 
against  the  sin  which  is  crushing 
him,  is  turning  his  back  on  the  scene 
where  shame  had  blotted  his  life  and 
degraded  his  soul — ^where  a  brother 
had  lived  and  died  foully.  Onwards  it 
moves,  and  he  is  in  the  land  of  his  bir^ 
— has  met  one  whom  he  had  known 
and  loved  years  ago— one  whose 
heart  had  stood  faithful  through 
the  trials  of  absence  and  negleclr- 
one  who  consents  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort him.  Onwards  it  m6ves  agam, 
and  he  is  in  the  home  of  his  youth, 
bearing  on  his  heart  the  gloom  d 
past  folly  and  past  trials — ^b^uing  in 
his  heart  soars  of  old  wonnds— ex- 
piating error  in  contrition  and  self 
reproach — praying  that  in  mercy  the 
light  of  young  life  may  gleam  on  hii 
being  which  shall  bring  on  him  nc 
shame,  which  shall  pass  on  bis  nam( 
in  honour,  which  shall  save  his  in 
heritance  from  degraded  heirship;  th( 
prayer  is  heard,  and  a  light  shines  oe 
his  hearth. 

Such  was  Trevenna  when  our  stoi] 
opens — ^a  man  on  whom  folly  an( 
death  had  shed  a  gloom — whosi 
early  life  and  early  hopes  had  beei 
blighted  by  error — ^who  had  sinnec 
and  sorrowed,  and  hoped  that  p^ 
tence  might  avert  retribution,  an< 
that  he  might  rejoice  and  be  glad  ii 
the  fair  promise  before  him. 

And  the  light  shone  on  his  hearth. 

Shall  it  brighten  there,  and  grof 
more  radiant  and  radiating,  or  shal 
it  grow  pale,  find  set  darkly  and  sor 
rowfully,  leaving  darkness  behind 
This  the  future  of  our  vision,  as  i 
speeds  onwards,  will  reveal. 
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A   PAROCHIAL   BPIC. 
XS    SA6T   YERBS. 

By  Mr.  J — tstva, 
**  An  Epic  should  haye  a  l>eginiiing,  a  middle,  and  an  end.*' 

PABT  FIB8T. 

'Wbata  happy  ParlBh  we  were,  and  how  we  loved  each  other. 

Mt  cottage  many  a  year  has  stood 

Thick  waird,  and  roof  M  with  reddest  tile, 
With  oQts  and  ins,  and  gables  rnde, 

And  chimneys  of  fantastic  style, 
Twisted  and  ribb'd ;  and  up  the  wall 

With  frequent  nails  all  dotted  o*er, 
A  dozen  creepers  spread  and  crawl, 

And  half  block  up  the  very  door. 
The  garden  to  the  soath  displays 

Its  fruits  and  flowers,  its  gravelPd  walks ; 
And  there  in  springtime^s  hopeful  days 

My  friends  and  I  have  walks  and  talks. 
And  a  wide  scene  the  house  commands, 

For  o'er  the  little  stream  we  look ; 
And  past  my  patrimonial  lands 

We  see  the  pastures  of  the  Duke ; 
The  pastures  stretching  far  and  wide, 

And  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky, 
We  see  by  distance  magnified 

His  Grace's  turrets  soariog  high. 
And  left  and  right  on  wooded  spots 

Snug  villas  face  the  raid-day  sun — 
Villas  pretending  to  be  cots, 

But  spacious  mansions  every  one. 
From  Sparker's  (colonel  on  half  pay), 

To  Wilding's  (nabob  from  Bengal), 
You'd  loiter  on  a  summer  day 

In  half  an  hour,  and  pass  them  all ; 
From  Spike's  (our  doctor)  on  the  height. 

To  Whilk's  upon  the  stream  you'd  come— 
Sir  Smiffle  Whilk,  a  London  knight, 

They  say  he's  worth  at  least  a  plum. 
Sir  Smiffle  Whilk — ambitious  he — 

Who  thinks  the  name  of  shop  a  sin, 
Nor  tells  us  if  the  plum  were  tea, 

Or  oats,  or  indigo,  or  gin. 
A  genial  host,  a  jolly  face 

(I'll  bet  the  gin  was  pure  and  strong), 
Who  keeps  his  heart  in  the  right  place, 

And  puts  his  aitches  in  the  wrong. 
In  youth  at  Mother  Church  he  railM ; 

At  parsons  he  was  quick  to  sneer, 
But  wealth  and  argument  prevailed. 

And  he's  churchwarden  year  by  year. 
There  never  was  a  spot  so  blest, 

In  friendly  thoughts  and  actions  kind ; 
And  all  the  villas  were  at  rest, 

United  in  one  heart  and  mind. 
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A  little  sameness  might  be  fonnd 

In  our  calm  lifers  nnvaried  train ; 
We  dined  in  a  three-weekly  round, 

And  then  began  the  round  again. 
We  knew  the  stories  Sparker  told, 

Bradley^s  white  soup  and  Barling's  fish, 
Bell's  tawney  port,  Hogg's  sherry  old, 

And  Bingley's  everlasting  dish. 
We  knew  the  tunes  Matilda  play'd, 

The  songs  Jane  sang  with  art  sublime, 
The  "  Bee  Sucks,"  the  "  Bewildered  Maid," 

And  liked  them  better  eveir  time. 
On  Monday  Hogg's,  on  Tuesday  Gray's, 

On  Wednesday  Whilk's,  and  all  alike ; 
Thursday  with  Bell,  on  Friday  Hay's, 

And  Saturday  to  tea  with  Spike. 
A  pleasant  place,  a  happy  band. 

In  mutual  confidence  secure. 
Pouring  their  bounty  o'er  the  land, 
*    And  soups  and  shillings  on  the  poor. 
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PAST  BEOOND. 


Whftt  a  good  Bector  we  had,  and  what  a  dellghtftil  Curate. 

Our  Rector  wore  a  shovel  hat, 

A  stately  man,  erect  and  tall ; 
Who  always  at  tlie  left  hand  sat. 

And  said  the  grace,  and  damp'd  us  all. 
For  though  a  simple  rector  here. 

And  vicar  of  a  Shropshire  town 
(The  two  not  quite  a  thousand  clear), 

York  saw  him  Mr.  Canon  Brown. 
Upon  his  &ce  a  sleek  repose, 

A  well-brushed  coat,  a  snowy  tie ; 
With  buckled  tights,  and  silken  hose, 

And  gracious  manners  kind  yet  high. 
He  smiled  serenely  when  he  spoke, 

And  told  of  bishop,  lord,  or  dean ; 
Sparker  himself  forbore  his  joke 

(His  "  points"  could  never  have  been  seen), 
For  dull  was  Mr.  Canon  Brown, 

And  kind  in  all  his  words  and  works. 
Save  when  he'd  keep  dissenters  down. 

And  Papists  who  were  worse  than  Turks. 
We  only  saw  him  twice  a-year, 

For  only  twice  his  tithes  were  due  ; 
He  preach'd — ^and  we  were  pleased  to  hear ; 

He  went — and  we  were  happy  too, 
For  Dignity  is  sweet  to  see. 

But  yet  it  keeps  one  on  the  strain ; 
And  we  retnrn'd  with  school-boy  glee 

To  pleasant  Mr.  Banks  again. 
A  Christian  meek,  a  scholar  fine, 

Our  curate,  enemy  of  strife ; 
Who  told  us  of  the  love  divine. 

And  showed  it  in  his  daily  life. 
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Our  curate— teacher  in  the  school, 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  rich  man's  guide ; 
Gentle  in  talk,  yet  firm  in  rule — 

And  a  good  cricketer  beside;— 
A  man  whom  all  the  parish  loved, 

So  winning  in  his  words  and  ways ; 
A  romp — ^whora  every  child  approved ; 

A  saint — whom  Scandal's  self  might  praise. 
His  sermon — ^many  years  ago— 

Was  publishM,  and  the  critics  frown'd — 
Guardian^  "  wide,"  "  liberal,"  and  "  low"— 
•     .B«w<2,  "Arminian,"  and  "unsound" — 
Churchman^  "  It  smells  of  Wesley's  tub" — 

Banner,  "  High  churchman  to  the  core." 
Twas  preaohM  before  our  Friendly  Olub, 

And  clear'd  the  debt,  and  something  more. 
The  "  Members"  met,  and  pass'd  a  vote 

Of  bumble  gratitude  and  thauks; 
And  Oxford's,  Alford's,  Kingsley's  note, 

Were  poor,  compared  to  Mr.  Banks'. 
Two  sisters  gave  his  cot  its  grace. 

And  kept  it  like  a  fairy's  bower : 
For  never  was  so  gay  a  place. 

With  sketch,  and  needlework,  and  flower. 
Bright  carpets  clothed  the  tiny  rooms, 

Stain'd  windows  dimm'd  the  oppressive  glare, — 
Or  open,  caught  the  summer  blooms. 

That  dallied  with  the  evening  air. 
He  never  call'd  us  to  his  board 

(He  couldn't  half  contain  us  all), 
But  when  the  autamn  gave  its  hoard, 

And  plums  hung  on  the  garden  wall, 
His  lawn  was  fill'd  with  young  and  old, 

And  strawberries  and  cream  went  round, 
And  joyous  goblets,  hot  or  cold, 

Were  under  the  old  pear-tree  found. 
And  somehow,  when  the  sun  declined, 

'Twas  still  remark'd,  our  village  band 
Of  voices,  brass  and  strings  combined, 

By  merest  chance,  were  close  at  hand, 
Either  in  boats  that  ran  aground, 

Or  in  the  punt  that  wouldn't  move ; 
And  somehow  it  was  always  found 

They  had  some  airs,  just  come,  to  prove; 
And  clear  and  high  the  loud  bassoon 

Responded  to  the  fiddle's  squeal, 
And  both  united  in  a  tune 

Sounding  immensely  like  a  reel.  « 

And  Banks  himself  and  sisters  twain 

Took  out  the  children,  laughing  gay,    ' 
And  danced,  and  set,  and  led  the  train, 

Till  breathless  and  opprest  were  they. 
Then  Sophy  Sparker  led  the  brawl. 

And  grown-up  couples  joined  the  line; 
And  Wilding  said  'twas  like  Bengal, 

And  all  the  girls  said  'twas  divine. 
And  home  we  went  our  several  ways — 

The  merriest  day  of  all  the  year :     . 
Such  charm  a  loving  heart  conveys 

To  humblest  home  and  modest  cheer. 
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Both  sisters — ^it  were  hard  to  tell 

Which  pleased  us  most  in  looks  and  tones ; 
And  if  I  were  not  married well, 

I  won't  show  this  to  Mrs.  J — nes. 
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PART  THIBD* 
What  a  nobU  old  Chnrch  we  had,  and  how  we  repaired  and  beantlflad  It  exoeedinglj. 

A  grave  square  tower  of  solemn  size, 

Lifting  its  tranquil  head  in  air 
Looks  meek,  yet  trustful,  to  the  skies — 

Embodiment  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
And  steep-ridged  roofs  from  east  to  west 

Stand  guarded  by  its  evening  shade, 
Or  in  the  morning's  sunshine  drest. 

Show  their  red  tiles  in  rich  parade ; — 
Strong  tower,  plain  roofs,  and  three- feet  walls. 

King  Henrys  when  he  raised  the  pile. 
Made  oath  and  said,  "  Whatever  falls. 

This  house  of  Grod  will  stand  a  while.'' 
And  so  it  did,  and  heard  the  sound 

Of  wars  and  tumults  far  away,— 
Of  Luther  pawing  up  the  ground. 

Like  a  wild  bull  intent  on  fray, — 
Of  bluff  King  Henry,  how  he  rode 

The  State  as  man  ne'er  rode  before — 
How  his  fierce  heart  for  Anna  glowed. 

And  how  he  quench'd  his  rage  in  gore — 
How  harshlv  on  the  monks  he  swept, 

And  tum'd  the  nuns  all  out  o'  bed — 
The  lazy  monks  who  fed  and  slept — 

The  lazy  nuns,  who  slept  and  fed. 
And  ever  as  the  changes  cAiiie — 

The  mass,  the  prayers,  the  mass  again— 
The  great  old  tower  look'd  still  the  same, 

And  chan^  and  chances  raged  in  vain, 
It  heard  of  Bloody  Mary's  wrath, 

And  Oranmer's  pile,  and  Ridley's  crown,—- 
Of  the  Armada's  onward  path, 

And  of  its  glories  trampled  down ; 
And  ever  round  its  turrets  caw'd 

The  self-same  rooks  in  narrowing  ring, 
Whether  they  curs'd  Archbishop  Laud, 

Or  croak'd  hoarse  blessing  on  the  King. 
Steady,  serene  it  raised  its  height, 

While  many  a  sunny  day  went  by. 
And  felt  in  many  a  wintry  night 

The  thunders  shake  its  flagstaff  high. 
Unchanged,  nntouch'd,  its  old  grey,  head 

Has  seen  births,  burials,  joy  and  pain; 
Twelve  times  has  seen  the  parish  dead, 

And  twelve  timee  seen  it  fiU'd  again. 
Yet  wood  is  fragile,  taste  decays. 

And  rottenness  was  smelt  inside, 
Square  widows  opening  fifty  ways. 

And  whitewash'd  pillars  shamed  our  pride. 
But  iBanks  had  preach'd,  and  pray'd,  and  fleech'd 

A  vast  collection  for  repairs ; 
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And  when  fire  fanndred  ponnds  was  reached, 

He  gave  himself  prodigious  airs, 
And  talked  of  Barry — Oockerell— Soott-- 

And  sent  for  estimate  and  plan ; 
And  'twas  determined  on  the  spot 

To  meet  his  wishes — happy  n)an ! 
And  down  went  pews  so  dark  and  deep, 

Dke  culprits'  cells  in  model  jails ; 
And  off  went  whitewash  at  a  sweep 

From  rafterM  roof  and  altar  rails. 
And  Minton's  tiles  adom'd  the  floor, 

And  low-hackM  seats  fillM  all  the  space ; 
And  there  were  sittings  where  the  poor, 

With  Whilk  himself^  took  equal  place. 
Bich  panes  above  the  table  glowed 

With  Bible  scene  and  holy  line ; 
Jordan  through  blessed  windings  flowed, 

And  rippled  rbnnd  the  feet  divine. 
And  John  held  forth  his  warning  hand. 

While  lively  walking,  One  came  near;  ^ 

And  the  hashed  crowd  astonished  stand 

The  Baptist's  humbled  words  to  hear. 
And  rich  lo  colour — ^though  subdued —  ' 

The  central  pane  deep  shadows  sent 
On  the  great  gathering  round  the  rood, 

And  the  meek  head  in  anguish  bent. 
All  solid  oak  from  roof  to  floor, 

With  dark  old  carving  on  the  beams ; 
The  pulpit  panels  clnsterVl  o'er 

With  sculptures  from  old  Scripture  themes. 
Adam  expell'd — ^the  dove  let  free — 

Lot's  wife  and  Jezebel  abhorr'd — 
Goliah's  head — ^a  sight  to  see  I — 

Cot  off  with  his  own  dreadful  sword  I 
The  bills  came  in — ^but  what  of  them? 

To  twice  the  expected  sum  they  came ; 
But  who  such  glories  could  condemn? 

Who  could  b^rudge such  well-eam'd  fame? 
We  met,  and  Mr.  Bimks  explain^ 

'Twas  Pogin's,  Scott's,  Palladio's  fault; 
And  thus  a  perfeot  church  we  gain'd 

From  colour'd  floor  to  fretted  vault 
An  ox  was  roasted — ^bonfires  blazed — 

Bells  sounded  'neath  the  summer  sun, 
And  we  ourselves  were  quite  amazed 

At  the  great  action  we  had  done. 


PABT  F0T7BTH. 
We  go  IB  a  depotatioii  to  the  Pfttxon— A  new  Beetor  li  wpptAnitA, 

Pleasant  at  evening  to  recline 

On  the  smooth  green  beside  the  brook 
(When  all  the  neighbours  met  to  dine 

Alfrueo  at  the  Lamb  and  Crook, 
The  only  inn  for  miles  around, 

Famous  for  trout  and  home-brew'd  ale), 
And  listen  to  the  cheering  sound 

Of  joy-bells  echoing  through  the  vale. 
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Where  Sparker  shone  in  repartee ; 

And  Whilk  was  grand ;  and  Alioe  Hay 
Sang  like  the  thrashes  on  the  tree 

As  light  and  innocent  as  they. 
And  laughter  rose  at  quip  and  crank, 

And  fun  was  in  its  mid  career — 
When,  hark  I  beyond  the  hazel  bank, 

A  raufSed  belPs  sad  note  we  hear. 
A  muffled  bell ;  the  grey  choroh-tower 

Grew  sombre  as  we  caught  the  sound. 
And  silence  fell  with  mystic  power, 

And  whispered  questions  quick  went  round. 
"  Who's  dead  ?  "    "  What  neighbour  have  we  lost  ? ' 

"  What  villager  has  time  thrown  down  ?  " 
Then  came  with  sadden'd  looks  mine  host, 

And  said,  "  It's  Mr.  Oanoii  Brown." 
Our  rector !  every  voice  was  hush'd; 

And  busy  memories  werfe  rife, 
As  full  to  every  bosom  rush'd 

Remembrance  of  his  upright  life ; 
His  kindnesses — ^his  gracious  words ; 

His  friendly  acts  in  cot  and  hall, — 
And  if  some  errors  tum'd  the  chords 

To  discord,  we  forgot  them  all : 
He  had  no  errors,  or  they  grew 

To  virtues  in  our  tearful  strain ; 
It  seemM  as  if  that  hour  we  knew 

We  ne'er  should  see  his  like  again. 
Deep  conclave  all  that  night  we  held. 

And  pro  and  con  the  matter  weigh'd ; 
And  all  the  parish  glow'd  and  swell'd 

To  take  the  field  in  Banks's  aid. 
And  early  on  the  following  day 

We  mounted  horse  and  diaise  and  gig, 
And  to  the  Duke's  we  took  our  way. 

As  Sparker  said,  in  fullest  fig. 
We  touch'd  the  bell — the  footman  stared, 

And  stood  transfiz'd,  as  if  he  saw 
Twelve  jurymen  in  haste  prepared 

To  cheer  his  mind  with  Orowner's  law ; 
Or  railway  valuers  come  to  pace 

The  courtyard  for  a  rival  line ; 
Or  twelve  stout  waiters  out  of  place, 

Drest  in  white  ties  and  superfine. 
He  said,  "  The  Juke  had  not  come  in  ** — 

"  Was  busy  "— "  Reading  "— "  Gone  to  bed." 
But  a  half-sovereign  still'd  his  din, 

And  pleasantly  the  way  he  led ; 
And  in  some  half  a  minute's  space 

He  oped  a  door  and  8aid  aloud, 
"  A  deputation,  please  yer  Grace," — 

And  the  whole  twelve  went  in  and  bow'd. 
The  Duke  took  out  a  dark  short  ^'  clay  " 

From  his  big  mouth,  with  court'sy  scant ; 
And  look'd  as  if  he  wisli'd  to  say — 

Why,  what  do  the  old  fogies  want  ? 
He  only  look'd  and  stared  awhile ; 

And  then  Sir  Smiffle  Whilk  began, 
And  tried  his  favour  to  beguile. 

And  the  whole  round  of  praises  ran : 
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And  ended  with  the  statement  olear, 

"  That  we  should  owe  him  endless  thanks, 

If  Iffd "  at  this  we  cried  "  Hear,  hear" — 

"Appoint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks." 
"A — 'pon  my  soh  1"  the  Duke  began, 

"  A — shudVe  be^n  happy  beyond  bounds — 
A — a — clean'd  out  when  Favourite  ran — 

A — ^sold  it  for  two  thousand  pounds. 
Some  f 'la — a — didn't  ask  his  name — 

A  regular  trumpeter,  I'm  told — 
Is  first  in  hand — It's  all  the  same — 

Sorry  you're  so  immensely  sold." 
He  put  the  pipe  within  his  nps, 

And  puff'd,  and  cover'd  us  with  smoke; 
And  we — in  such  a  heart  eclipse — 

We  only  bow'd,  and  never  spoke. 
"  Sad  thing  old  Brown  has  hopt  the  twig; 

A — thought — he'd  such  a  jolly  look." 
We  mounted  horse  and  chaise  and  gig, 

Disgusted  with  his  Grace  the  I^uke ; 
And  told  the  tale — and  far  and  near 

Sadness  on  all  the  parish  fell ; 
And  doubly  bitter  'twas  to  hear 

At  intervals  that  umfSed  belL 
Banks  soon  got  notice  to  resign. 

And  ere  three  weeks  were  past  away, 
The  Auctioneer,  with  speeches  fine, 

Scatter'd  the  fumitare  for  aye — 
The  cottage  chairs,  the  curtains  neat, 

The  modest  t&bles,  all  are  gone : 
I  bought  the  little  garden-seat. 

Though  I  had  plenty  of  my  own. 
And  Banks  and  sisters  came  at  last 

To  say  good-by ;  and  rich  and  poor 
Such  blessings  on  the  parting  oast 

As  made  it  easier  to  endure. 
And  when  the  car  was  fairly  come 

To  bear  them  from  their  friends  away, 
My  wife,  my  daughters,  all  were  dumb, 

They  hadn't  got  a  word  to  say. 
Old  fellows'  hearts  of  forty-nine 

Are  not  quite  harden'd  into  stones: 
I  took  the  sisters'  hands  in  mine. 

And  kiss'd  them— ^ocd  Mrs.  J — nes — 
And  in  two  days  a  card  went  round 

To  every  house,  and  there  with  awe, 
Printed  in  Roman  text  we  found 


The  Reverend 


Ebenezeb  Maw. 


PAST  FIFTH. 
Oar  new  B«ctor  comes  into  residence— «od  astonishes  our  weak  minds. 
The  Reverend  Ebenezer  Maw 


TOX*.    T.XIXIV. 


A  freckled  man,  with  sandy  hair, 
22 
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Fill'd  every  heart  with  solemn  awe  ♦ 

When  hewent  np  the  pulpit  stair. 
So  vast  a  bulk,  such  shoulders  wide, 

So  thick  a  waist,  such  giant  pins,       ^ 
With  mighty  cheeks  on  either  side 

Of  a  large  mouth,  and  several  chins! 
We  ne^er  had  seen  so  big  a  face 

With  moisture  oozing  from  each  pore. 
He  was  a  vessel  filled  with  grace, 

With  drops  for  ever  running  o'er. 
We  watch'd,  when  his  discourse  began, 

His  every  attitude  and  tone, 
Expecting  great  things  from  a  man 

Of  five  feet  one,  and  sixteen  stone. 
He  add  our  parish  was  a  sight 

Enough  to  make  the  angels  weep ; 
Our  ignorance  as  dark  as  night. 

Our  wickedness  than  hell  more  deep. 
We  ne^er  had  heard  the  blessed  sound 

Of  Gospel  truth  for  many  a  year ; 
But  now  he'd  scatter  all  around 

The  words  'twould  make  us  blest  to.  hear. 
He  would  not  mention,  though  he  knew. 

Our  poor  old  Rector's  present  state ; 
And  then  a  horrid  sketch  he  drew 

Of  the  dear  Canon's  awful  fate. 
But  hotter  pains  and  heavier  woes 

Were  heap'd  in  fiery  ranks  on  ranks, 
To  fall,  when  his  career  should  dose, 

On  the  doom'd  head  of  Mr.  Banks. 
His  generous  works  his  doom  had  seal'd, 

His  charities  would  sink  him  down ; 
Amd  there  was  equal  wrath  reveal'd 

On  Mr.  Banks  and  Canon  Brown. 
"  You  think  I'm  but  a  stranger  here. 

And  that  my  strokes  at  random  fall ; 
But  I  will  pierce  you  with  my  spear, 

For,  rich  and  poor,  I  know  you  all ; 
I  know  what  wicked  thoughts  are  yours, 

What  vanity  you  hide  in  silk, 
But  riches  are  deceitful  lures 

(And  here  he  eyed  Sir  Smiffle  Whilk). 
I  know  the  wealthiest  are  the  worst, 

The  most  depraved  in  act  and  thought; 
But  his  nncleanness  shall  be  curst, 

And  his  dark  crimes  to  daylight  brought." 

We  met  beneath  the  yew-tree  shade. 

And  marvell'd  at  the  things  we  heard ; 
We  were  so  wilder'd  and  dismayed, 

We  scarcely  could  pronounce  a  word. 
But  Whilk  broke  through  the  silent  rule, 

And  said,  "  Was  l^ever  such  an  'ound  '< 
I'll  prosecute  the  libellous  fool 

If  it  should  cost  a  thousand  pound." 
Said  Wilding,  on  our  homeward  way, 

"  He  seems  to  know  Sir  Smiflae's  me,*^ 
P'raps  he's  a  swindler,— ^who  can  say? 

P'raps  Lady  Whilk  is  not  his  wife." 
And  all  the  bad  the  story  caught,  . 

And  Bwallow'd  the  report  with  greed; 
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Finding  great  comfort  in  the  thonght 

That  Whilk  would  certainly  be  dee'd. 
Parish- Churchwarden  Mr.  Gray 

Invited  a  few  friends  to  dine, 
To  welcome  in  a  qniet  way 

Our  grave  and  ponderous  divine. 
He  came — ^he  gorged  on  soup ;  on  trout ; — 

And  mixM  strange  texts  with  all  his  cheer^— 
With  mouth  chuck-full,  he  blurted  out, 

"  0 1  could  I  find  the  Gospel  here  1" 
He  ate  the  beef — ^he  ate  the  pie — • 
•  He  ate  the  cutlets  and  the  tarts, 
And  then  groanM  forth,  with  half-shut  eye, 

There^s  wickedness  in  all  your  hearts. 
I  was  a  drunkard  in  my  youth — 

A  liar,  glutton,  and  a  thief—- 
But  now  I'm  perfect  in  all  truth. 

And  of  the  second  birth  am  chief. 
Yet,  in  your  bosoms  deeply  hid 

The  same  vile  thoaghts  I  clearly  see,— 
.  You'd  wish  to  do  as  once  I  did. 

And  drink,  and  lie,  and  steal  like  me." 
He  stuflTd  the  apples  and  the  pears-*- 

The  nuts  he  crack'd  and  gmp^d  so  quick— 
With  gaava,  ginger,  and  such  wares. 

We  thonght  (^ach  minute  he'd  be  sick. 
But  of  old  wine  he  would  not  hear, 

'Twas  the  soul's  poison  he'd  declared- 
He  who  would  taste  one  drop  of  beer 

Would  go-^he  would  not  teU  us  where. 
He  couldn't  find  a  happier  use 

For  his  now  cleans'd  and  reverend  hand, 
Then  twisting  cart-ropes  in  a  noose 

For  every  brewer  in  the  land. 
"  The  gloom  of  sin  is  on  you  all ; 

Your  charms"  (he  looked  on  Alice  Hay), 
"  Are  but  your  leaders  to  a  fidl, 

You're  broken  cisterns.    Let  us  pray." 
He  pray'd,  expounded — ^breathing  fest, 

So  loadea  to  the  brim  was  he, 
Then  through  the  ante-room  he  pass'd 

And  recommenced  his  work  at  tea. 
He  dwarft  us  as  a*  dingy  hulk. 

Mud  fiU'd,  on  Tliames's  sludgy  tide, 
With  broaden'd  bows  and  shapeless  bulk 
♦  Dwarfe  the  regatta's  pigmy  pride. 

He  sat  and  on  the  shining  row 

Of  Hay's  young  daughters  fixed  his  stares,— 
And  said,  "It  fill'd  his  heart  with  woe 

To  know  what  wicked  thoughts  were  theirs. 
He  knew  what  en^,  hatred,  pride, 

And  darker  passions  raged  within ; 
He  knew  their  force,  for  he  had  tried 

And  drunk  the  very  dregs  of  sin." 
And  Mary  blush'd,  and  Alice  paled. 

And  little  Susan  laugh'd  andgrinn'd 
To  think  her  sisters  e'er  had  faird 

In  duty,  or  in  thought  had  sinn'd. 
For  all  the  three  were  pure  as  glass. 

Which  made  our  witty  Sparker  say. 
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*^  If  it  were  trne  all  fleah  was  grass, 

The  very  best  of  it  was  Hay." 
And  they  had  such  a  lofty  grace, — 

Snob  modest  and  delightful  girls  I — 
In  every  motion  you  could  trace 

The  bluest  blood  of  northern  earls. 
But  old  and  young  he  blamed  alike, 
•  And  said  such  horrid  words,  I  vow. 

Our  dear  old-maid  Sibylla  Spike, 

Was  one  groat  blush  from  chin  to  brow. 
He  told  Sibylla,  poor  old  soul. 

That  she  was  half-inclioed  to  Rome — 
And  having  gorged  his  butterM  roll 

And  thirteenUi  cup,  he  waddled  home. 


Pept 


PABT  SIXTH. 


A  terrible  change  comes  apon  the  Pariah,  and  we  hate  each  other  amazlnglj. 

Sir  Smiflle  said,  "  his  dander  riz," 

And  he  was  purple  with  amaze 
"  To  think  a  libeller  of  his 

Should  have  been  asked  to  dine  at  Ghray's — 
'Twas  a  hunfriendly  hact  to  do." 

But  Gray  retorted ;  Whilk  replied ; 
And  in  another  month  or  two 

We  all  took  one  or  other^s  side. 
And  dinners  ceased,  and  when  we  met 

We  passed,  and  cut  each  other  dead ; 
The  godly  scomM  the  worldly  "  set," 

The  worldly  tossed  its  scornful  head ; 
And  half  the  girls — the  ugly  half- 
Were  filPd  with  righteousness  and  hate, 
And  met  our  side^s  contemptuous  laugh, 

By  gloating  o^er  our  future  fate. 
All  the  thick  ankles  learned  to  sneer 

At  feet  too  small  to  be  forgiven ; 
And  Sparser  said,  'twas  very  dear,     -4, 

Flat-soles  would  win  the  race  to  heaven. 
The  dowdy  maids  adored  their  Maw, 

And  did  whatever  he  decreed. 
And  soon  despised  the  moral  law 

As  very  weak  skim-milk  indeed. 
And  bought  a  stock  of  curious  things. 

And  ticketed  them  off  in  lots ; — 
Strong  "  Calls"  for  Abyssinian  kings, 

And  pretty  "  Tales"  for  Hottentots. 
And  soups  and  shillings  reached  no  more 

The  cottager,  his  griefs  to  e&se. 
But  tracts  were  left  at  every  door 

Against  such  wicked  *^  works"  as  these  1 
There  were  no  meetings  on  the  green, 

Nor  children's  dances  after  tea ; — 
What  frowns  would  settle  on  the  scene  1 

How  busy  slander's  tongue  would  bo  I 
Sweet  Alice  Hay — sweet  Bessy  Bell, 

Were  shock'd  and  terrified  awhile, 
They  thought^they  fear'd — ^they  couldn't  tell— 

Had  they  indeed  been  lost  and  vile? 
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Had  they  no  happy  thonghts  of  love, 

No  kindness  for  the  poor  and  weak? 
Were  they  shut  out  from  hopes  ahove? 

And  were  they — what  they  could  not  speak? 
Oh !  Bessy  Bell !— oh  1  Alice  Hay  I 

Trust  not  such  hreath  with  falsehood  franght ; 
That  fetid  breath  would  dim  for  aye 

The  crystal  mirror  of  your  thought. 
CleansM  are  your  breasts  and  freed  from  sin 

By  the  sweet  burden  they  contain ; 
Dke  the  small  manger  at  the  Inn 

Where  the  redeeming  Child  has  lain. 
Therefore,  fair  blossoms  of  the  tree 

That  ripens  'neath  the  Christian  sun, 
Grow  to  rich  fruits  of  charity  I 

Grow  till  the  autumn's  prize  be  wonl 
Then  shall  the  blessings  of  the  poor, — 

The  parent's  love,  the  sister's  kiss, — 
Show  how  true  hearts — ^in  faith  secure — 

Make  Heaven  of  such  a  world  as  this  I 
Wilding  would  never  come  to  Church, 

He  said  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 
And  then  began  to  search  and  search 

Into  old  councils  and  decrees ; 
But  tired  of  all,  and  soon  began 

To  let  his  thoughts  be  eastward  drawn, 
And  quoted  from  the  Alcoran, 

Or  as  he  called  it,  El  Koraun, 
And  frighten'd  his  poor  simple  wife 

By  talking  of  some  extra  wives, 
"  He  knew  some  Muslim" — on  his  life, 

*'  They  led  most  reputable  lives." 
And  Whilk  became  a  Puseyite, 

With  crimson  crosses  on  his  Prayers, 
And  came  to  Church,  as  if  in  spite, 

To  show  his  semi-popish  airs. 
And  good  old  8i)ike  no  comfort  sought 

In  friendly  circles  as  of  yore, 
And  took  to  drinking,  and  was  cnnght 

Speechless  behind  the  surgery  door. 
Miss  Martha  Maw  came  down  to  aid 

Her  brother  in  his  high  emprise — 
Strong  minded,  able-bodied  maid, 

Unmatch'd  in  eloquence  and  size. 
When  the  Militia  came  to  drill. 

She  enter'd  tents  with  tracts  in  hand, 
And  show'd  her  theologic  skill 

By  teaching  discord  to  the  band ; 
She  soon  through  all  the  regiment  pass'd, 

And  gain'd  a  Baptist  drummer's  ear, — 
But  changed,  and  ran  away  at  last 

With  a  regenerate  grenadier. 
Now  half  the  houses  are  to  let, 

And  half  the  others  to  be  sold, 
We  find  our  new  converted  set 

So  different  from  the  sinful  old. 
And  sad  the  memories  we  recall 

Of  the  sweet  days  that  cheer'd  our  town ; 
And  the  dear  links  that  bound  us  all 

To  Mr.  Banks  and  Canon  Brown. 
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JOHN    OOMPAKr's    FAREWELL   TO   JOHN   BtLL. 


Mt  I)eab  John, — ^In  this  solemn 
hour  of  my  dissolution,  as  Time,  the 
traveller,  crosses  the  bridge  between 
two  great  epochs,  I  bequeath  to  yoo, 
in  a  few  hasty,  but  I  trust  coherent, 
sentences,  the  legacy  of  my  advice. 

What  I  have  written  to  you,  John, 
since  that  great  conflict  commenced, 
which  has  ended,  as  I  ever  foreboded 
it  would,  in  my  destruction,  has  not 
been  written  in  vain.  I  never  hoped 
to  save  myself,  John;  but  I  strove 
mightily  to  save  you — to  save  yon 
from  a  dreadful  blunder,  from  which 
there  would  have  been  no  redemp* 
tion — to  save  you  from  the  criminal 
folly  of  committing  the  destinies  of 
India  to  the  hands  of  a  few  presump- 
tuous novices,  who,  in  their  zeal  of 
party  and  their  lust  of  place,  would 
have  sacrificed  tlie  interests  of  mil- 
lions of  fellow-subjects  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  Parliamentary  majority. 
You  were  drifting  into  that,  John,  at 
one  time.  You  were  well-nigh  per- 
suaded to  commit  the  government  of 
India  to  the  charge  of  a  struggling 
Minister  and  a  handful  of  English 
placemen.  I  told  you  that  there  was 
a  paramount  necessity  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  strong  independent  admin- 
istrative body  between  India  and  the 
Government  of  the  day.  I  told  you 
that,  if  you  take  from  me  my  govern- 
ing powers,  you  must  substitute  some 
administrative  agency  nearly  resem- 
bling my  Court  of  Directors.  I  told 
you  that  you  must  have  a  mixed 
body,  composed  partly  of  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown,  and  partly  of 
elected  members  independent  of 
the  Crown.  I  told  you  that  the  In- 
dian element  must  preponderate  in 
that  body ;  that  you  must  have  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  and  freedom 
from  political  influences :  and  I  hope 
that  these  objects  have  been  obtained. 
A  Council  has  been  created,  composed 
mainly  of  men  of  Indian  experience 
and  Indian  reputation.  There  is 
enough  of  knowledge  in  the  new 
administration  to  govern  India  with 
success;  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
enough  of  independence.  Nothing 
can  be  said  against  the  men  whom 
you  have  chosen.   I  have  confidence  in 
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them  all.  If  the  Council  breakdown,  as 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not,  the  fault 
will  lie  in  the  system,  not  in  the  men. 
I  believe  that  you  will  have  a  £ur 
start,  John,  and  that  everything  will 
go  smoothly  at  first.  You  have  noany 
things  in  your  favour.  You  have  a 
young  and  .promising  Minister,  with 
excellent  intentions,  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability,  and  a  devotion  to  the 
public  service  which  renders  him  un- 
remitting in  his  attention  to  business. 
A  statesman,  and  the  son  of  a  states- 
man, he  will  know  how  to  turn  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  ool- 
leagues  to  good  account ;  and  be  is 
little  likely  witlv  arrogance  and  im- 
petuosity to  over-ride  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  a  council  of  fifteen  pi^ 
tical  men.  Left  to  himself,  John,  I 
believe  that  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  would  run  little  risk 
of  coming  into  violent  collision  witb 
his  council.  But  will  he  be  left  tc 
himself?  Can  he  be  left  to  hlmsdll 
Will  Parliament  leave  him  alonei 
Are  there  not  men  interested  in  t}i( 
failure  of  the  present  experiment 
and  therefore  determined  to  acoom 
plish  it?  Are  there  not  parties,  oi 
subdivisions  of  parties,  who,  irrespec 
tive  of  the  predominance  of  Whig  oi 
Tory  (to  use  the  old-fashioned  word^ 
John),  have  opinions  to  enforce,  oi 
objects  to  attain,  and  who  will  brinj 
all  the  pressure  they  can  to  bear  upoi 
the  Minister  in  furtherance  of  thet 
views?  In  such  cases  it  will  not  b 
for  the  Minister,  but  for  the  Ministry 
to  decide  in  what  manner  the  assad 
is  to  be  met.  The  necessities  of  part; 
not  the  merits  of  the  question,  wiJ 
shape  their  course  of  action.  It  ma; 
be  Manchester  to-day — it  may  b 
Exeter  Hall  to-morrow.  Any  power 
ful  section  of  the  House,  representinj 
some  particular  interest,  may,  b; 
uniting  itself  with  the  standing  Op 
position,  upset  even  a  strong  Govern 
ment.  But,  in  the  present  state  oi 
public  opinion,  a  strong  Gtovemmen 
is  an  unattainable  blessing.  If  th 
country  is  not  now  governed  by  con 
cessions,  I  fear  that  it  cannot  be  go 
verned  at  all. 
Now,  John,  I  exhort  you,  with  m; 
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dying  breathy  to  beware  of  Parlia- 
mentary interference.  I  have  told 
von  already  that,  in  what  you  have 
been  wont  to  call  the  "absence  of 
direct  responsibility"  to  Parliiament, 
tLere  were  pecnliar  advantages  nn- 
der  the  old,  now  expiring,  system  of 
Indian  government.  In  my  time, 
John,  tlie  Indian  Minister,  under  the 
Dame  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  was  as  directly  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  everything  done, 
and  everything  left  undone,  as,  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  Will  be  your 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  But  the 
business  of  administration  was  car- 
ried on  in  my  name,  and  you  were 
wont  to  regard  it  as  my  concern.  If 
you  understood  the  responsibility  of 
the  Minister,  you  were  rarely  or  never 
inclined  to  exact  ^t.  If  things  went 
wrong,  I  was  alwajrs  to  blame.  And 
as  I  was  never  a  political  character, 
Parliament  was  content  to  know 
little,  and  to  care  lees,  about  my 
doings.  But  the  work  of  Indian 
government  is  now  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Not  only  the  "  secret "  business,  but 
the  common  work  of  administration, 
is  to  proceed  ostensibly  under  his 
hand.  EUs  actual  responsibility 
for,  or  rather  his  real  personal 
identification  with,  this  or  that  mea- 
sure, may  be  no  greater,  John,  than 
it  was  when  I  ruled  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  The  measure  may  be  shaped 
by  the  Council  of  India  as  entirely 
as  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  it 
will  be  outwardly  stamped  with  the 
Secretary's  name,  and  will  be  his, 
therefore,  in  the  ©yes  of  the  public. 
The  process  will  differ  but  little  under 
the  new  system,  from  that  which  has 
so  long  endured  nnder  the  old.  But, 
though  the  change  may  be  little  be- 
hind the  scenes,  on  the  stage  there 
will  be  a  mighty  difference.  Minis- 
terial responsibility  will  exist,  not 
merely  as  a  constitutional  theory,  but 
practically  as  a  living  fact.  It  will 
be  exacted,  John.  Instead  of  a  growl 
at  John  Company,  there  w^ill  be  an 
organised  attack  upon  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  day.  Not  merely  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  the  entire 
Ministry  of  which  he  i^  a  member, 
win  be  held  responsible  for  all  that 
goes  wrong,  or  all  that  is  supposed  to 
go  wrong,  or  all  that,  for  party  pur- 
poses, any  one  may  declare  to  be  going 


wrong.  It  ought  to  be  an  immense 
support  to  him  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
in  his  place  and  say,  "I  have  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
a  Council  composed  of  fifteen  expe- 
rienced men  possessing  more  know- 
ledge of  India  than  both  Houses  of 
Parliament."  But  will  Party  admit 
the  plea?  Will  Party  ever  listen  to 
reason?  The  Council  in  such  a  case 
will  be  ignored.  However  substan- 
tial its  reality,  it  will  be  held  to  be  a 
mere  sham.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
Ministry  is  the  point  to  be  established. 
Every  effort  of  the  Opposition  will  be 
directed  to  that  point;  and  Govern- 
ment must  either  fight  it  out,  or  sub- 
mit to  an  ignoble  concession.  And 
which  is  the  likelier  course  of  the 
two  ?  I  am  afraid,  John,  the  latter. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  when 
the  Minister  sees  danger  ahead,  he 
will  not  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  his  Council,  and  declare 
that  he  is  strong  in  their  support ;  it 
will  be  an  easier,  and,  for  the  nonce,  a 
safer  course,  to  fling  his  Council  over- 
board, and  say,  *'  I  had  the  advice  of 
fifteen  practical  men.  It  was  natural 
that  I  should  value  that  advice.  But, 
perhaps,  I  accepted  it  too  hastily.  I 
am  willing  to  reconsider  the  matter 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
House."  I  am  afraid,  John,  it  is  too 
probable  that  we  shall  often  hear  ex- 
planations of  this  kind.  Such  ex- 
planations will  often  be  forced  upon 
the  Indian  Secretary  by  his  colleagues. 
In  the  old  times  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was,  perhaps,  less  a 
component  part  of  the  Ministry  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
went  about  his  business  very  inde- 
pendently; and  his  colleagues  con- 
cerned themselves  *^little  about  his 
doings,  because  Indian  affairs  rarely 
came  before  Parliament,  and  were,  I 
might  almost  say,  ntsoer  subjects  of 
party  debate.  But  this  sort  of  inde- 
pendence of  his  colleague  will  never 
again  be  a  characteristic  of  an  Indian 
Minister.  Henceforth  if,  in  the  face 
of  threatened  opposition,  he  should 
talk  about  adhering  to  his  opinions, 
and  maintaining  his  policy,  because 
he  believes  it  to  be  right,  there  will 
be  such  an  outcry  from  his  alarmed 
colleagues  as  must  stogger  his  resolu- 
tion, "  Consider  our  position,  tliink 
of  our  places !  You  surely  would  not 
sacrifice  us  alf    Every  man  has  not 
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the  courage  and  the  self-devotion  to 
answer,  in  such  a  case,  "  No,  I  will 
only  sacrifice  myself;  choose  my 
successor."  Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
such  sacrifices  should  he  made.  The 
individual  Minister,  in  all  probability, 
will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  collec- 
tive Ministry  which  has  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  Parliament,  and  so 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  brought, 
against  his  will,  into  violent  collision 
with  his  Council, 

Now  this  is  the  state  of  things, 
John,  into  which  I  am  afraid  yon 
will  drift,  if  you  do  not  keep  a  tight 
rein  upon  the  caprices  of  Parliament. 
The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
between  his  colleagues  in  the  Council 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
will  often  be  painfully  embarrassing. 
Of  the  practical  result  of  this  antagon- 
ism there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
Council,  caring  not  at  all  for  Parlia- 
mentary majorities,  will  at  first  resist 
with  some  firmness  the  encroach- 
ments of  Parliament  and  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Minister.  If  this 
resistance  be  obstinate,  the  Council 
will  be  branded  as  an  "impracti- 
cable "  institution.  If,  as  will  more 
probably  be  the  case,  the  futility  of 
resistance  should  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  passive  course,  the 
Council  will  eventually  subside  into 
a  nonentity,  and  be  abandoned  as 
an  useless  encumbrance.  Then  the 
direct  action  of  Parliament  upon  the 
government  of  India  will  greatly  in- 
crease. Unaided  by  a  Council  of 
experienced  and  independent  men, 
the  Minister  will  be  more  open  to 
attack.  He  will  be  more  personally 
identified  than  ever  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Indian  department  of 
the  State,  and  there  will  be  greater 
gain  to  the  Opposition  in  attacking 
them.  In  all  probability  the  Indian 
department  will  be  the  weak  point 
of  every  Government,  and  will  there- 
fore be  the  standing  butt  of  Faction, 
whatever  party  be  in  the  ascendant. 
And  then,  John,  you  will  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  tliat 
India  will  be  lost  to  yon  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Discourage,  therefore,  sternly  and 
resolutely,  John,  all  unnecessary  in- 
terference in  Indian  afiairs.  Re- 
member that  the  measures  of  the 
Grovernment  are  not  the    measures 


of  a  single  despotic  lOnister;  thst 
they  are  the  results  of  much  carefhl 
deliberation    and    discussion;    that 
they  are,  in  fact,  well  sifted  by  two 
Parliaments  before  they  come  before 
you.    Take  the  Council  of  India  (as 
now  established)  and  the  Counoil  of 
the  Governor- General  of  India,  and 
you  have  twenty  senators,  each  one 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
with  respect  to    the    matter  before 
him.      Select  any  twenty  men  yon 
like  from  your  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  see  how  lamentably  inferior 
they  are,  in  point  of  Indian  know- 
ledge and  experience,  to  the  twenty 
men  which  compose  the  two  great 
Indian    Councils.      Those    Goimcils 
may  not  be  nnanimous,  it  is  tnie, 
but  I  am  speaking  not  so  much  oi 
their  decisions  as  of  their   discns- 
sions;    and  I  wiih    you  to  under- 
stand that  measures  of  Indian  gov- 
ernment are  discussed,  before  Siey 
come  before  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  measures  of  no  other 
department;  in  fact,  that  they  have 
already  been  not  only  submitted  to 
Parliamentary  investigation,  hot  to 
the   investigation    of   a  Parliament 
selected  with   especial   reference  to 
the    peculiar    qualifications    of   its 
several  members.     Think  of  all  this, 
John,  and  say  whether  there  is  any 
necessity,  save   in   rare   exceptional 
cases,    for    Parliamentary    interfer- 
ence ? — and  tell  me  whether,  if  it  be 
not  necessary  as  a  safeguard  against 
rashness    and    ignorance,  it  can  be 
anything  else  but  a  source  of  peril 
to  our  Indian  Empire? 

Another  diflBcuIty,  John,  with  which 
you  will  have  to  contend,  is  the  elec- 
tric telegraph.  I  recommend  yoo, 
in  all  earnestness,  to  think  seriously 
of  this  matter.  The  new  system 
will  not,  in  all  human  probability,  be 
much  more  than  a  year  old,  before,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  message 
will  be  flashed  from  Calcutta  tft  Lon- 
don, or  from  London  to  Calcutta. 
The  "lightning  post,"  as  the  natives 
of  India  felicitously  call  it,  will  be 
in  full  operation,  and  if  you  are  un- 
scathed by  it  you  will  be  happy  in- 
deed. In  any  great  crisis,  which 
demands  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  country,  this  rapid 
intercommunication  will  necessarily 
be  a  source  of  strength.     The  re- 
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sonrcea  of  England  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  part  of  India  foar 
or  five  weeks  sooner  than  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  But  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  Government,  at  either 
end  of  the  wire,  will  be  greatly  com- 
plicated and  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  intercommunication  of  ideas. 
I  do  not  envy,  John,  your  future 
Governors- General.  The  Council  of 
India,  composed  as  it  is,  and  as  I 
trust  it  ever  will  be,  of  experienced 
men,  will  never  be  prone  to  interfer- 
ence. The  Indian  Minister  will,  per- 
haps, be  equally  disinclined  to  send 
cart  sentences  of  advice  or  remon- 
strance to  the  distant  viceroy.  But 
do  you  think  that  Parliament  will 
suffer  him  to  exercise  a  wise  forbear- 
ance ?  I  shudder,  John,  when  I  think 
of  the  not  very  distant  period  when 
India  will  be  governed  by  the  elec- 
tric telegraph.  The  telegraph  is  the 
great  agent  of  interference;  and  it 
is  by  too  much  interference  from 
England  that  India  will,  if  ever,  be 
lost  to  you,  John.  You  cannot  stop 
the  progress  of  science  any  more 
than  the  progress  of  time;  but  to 
be  forewarned,  the  proverb  says,  is 
to  be  forearmed;  and  I  warn  you, 
that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourself  to 
restrain  Parliament  from  continual 
interference  in  Indian  affairs,  the 
electric  telegraph  will  cost  you  more 
than  a  Sepoy  mutiny  or  a  Russian  in- 
vasion. In  truth,  I  see  hardly  how 
India  is  to  be  governed  under  such 
evil  influences,  or  who  will  undertake 
to  govern  it.  A  sensitive  Governor- 
General  may  b.e  worried  to  death  by 
the  electric  telegraph  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  an  irritable  one 
may  be  stung  into  indignant  resigna- 
tion after  the  experience  of  a  fort- 
night. Ask  Lord  Dalhousie,  John ; 
adc  Lord  EUenborough  what  he 
thinks  about  this  matter; — does  he 
think  that,  if  there  had  been  an  elec- 
tric telegraph  sixty  years  ago,  India 
would  now  be  a  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown  ? 

I  could  say  much  on  this  subject ; 
but  time  presses.  I  am  rapidly  drift- 
ing into  the  great  sea  of  history — ^a 
few  more  hours,  and  I  shall  be  only  a 
record  of  the  past.  I  can  do  little 
more  than  give  you,  John,  a  general 
idea  of  the  diflaculties  before  you. 
The  good  sense  for  which  you  are 


80  distinguished  must  fill  in  the 
detidls.  Perhaps  one  of  your  own 
Crimean  generals  may  give  you  a 
hint.  Ask  General  Simpson,  for 
example — ^he  has  been  in  India,  and 
may  apply  to  the  specialities  of  that 
country  some  of  the  lessons  which 
he  learnt  at  Sebastopol.  There  are 
two  great  sources  of  interference — 
measures  and  men.  You  are  con- 
tinually talking  about  the  advan- 
tages of  responsibility.  I  tell  you, 
John,  that  it  was  irresponsibility — 
or  responsibility  so  remote  as  very 
closely  to  resemble  it — that  won  for 
us  our  Indian  empire.  There  can  be 
nothing  heroic,  John,  where  there  is 
a  continual  sense  of  responsibilty. 
Heretofore,  our  Indian  statesmen 
have  said  to  themselves:  ^*I  can 
consult  no  higher  authority — I  am 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources — 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  and  with  a 
clear  conscience-— and,  at  all  events, 
I  shall  have  a  clear  stage.  No  one 
can  attempt  to  arrest  my  measures, 
until  they  have  gone  too  far  to  be 
recalled."  If  what  he  does  provokes 
censure  at  home,  the  censure  comes 
when  the  work  is  done.  But  the 
censure  does  not  often  come  I  The 
lapse  of  time  between  the  act  and 
the  commentary  upon  it  renders  it 
almost  useless  to  comment  upon  in- 
dividual measures,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  comment  may  affect  the 
future.  Hence  it  is  much  the  cus- 
tom to  say,  "  It  is  done  now ;  it 
cannot  be  ucdone;  and,  after  all, 
there  may  have  been  reasons  for 
doing  it,  of  which,  at  this  distance, 
we  cannot  judge."  I  admit  that 
this  may  be  carried  too  far.  Like 
everything  else,  the  remoteness  of 
which  I  speak  has  its  evils.  But  it 
has  this  very  great  advantage,  John, 
that  we  take  more  comprehensive 
views  of  that  which  is  passing  at  a 
distance,  and  of  which  we  are  only 
informed  at  intervals  of  time;  that 
we  are  not  wont  to  interfere  in  de- 
tails with  respect  to  wliich  we  can 
be  but  imperfectly  informed.  But 
the  electric  telegraph  will  bring 
everything  before  us  piecemeal.  We 
shall  be  tempted  to  criticise  parts, 
and  even  minute  parts ;  we  shall  never 
have  a  whole  brought  at  once  bodily 
before  us.  And  whilst  there  wiU 
be,  in  nearness  of  time^  an  irresistible 
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temptation  to  oritioise  passing  events 
in  detail,  there  will  be,  in  remote- 
ness of  phice^  a  necessary  soarce 
of  imperfect  information.  Prompt 
indgment  on  passing  events  may 
be  advantageous,  but  rash  judg- 
ment is  a  mighty  evil ;  and  where 
ignorance  abounds,  rashness  is  sure 
to  be  the  concomitant  of  prompti- 
tude. We  must  remember,  John, 
that  whatever  the  electric  tele- 
graph may  do  for  us,  it  does  not 
place  us  on  the  spot.  This  mighty 
agent  is  said  to  *^  annihilate  space.*' 
But  this  is  a  figure  of  speech  which 
will  not  bear  much  sifting;  and 
what  I  am  most  afraid  of,  with  re- 
spect to  the  electric  telegraph,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  -will  encourage 
interference,  and  vastly  increase  your 
presumption,  without  at  the  same 
time  increasing  your  knowledge.  For 
God's  sake,  John,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  passing  events,  with  which  the 
electric  telegraph  can  make  you  only 
imperfectly  acquainted.  As  soon  as 
you  place  the  government  of  India 
m  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  of  the  Tima  newspaper, 
you  have  signed  the  death-warrant 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire. 

This  much  with  regard  to  mea- 
sures. A  few  words  now  with  regard 
to  men.  I  believe,  John,  thaf  future 
generations  of  your  children  will 
use,  without  knowing  their  origin, 
as  household  words,  that  celebrated 
telegram,  "Take  care  of  Dowb." 
If  there  had  been  no  electric  tele- 
graph to  the  Crimea,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  that  kindly  ex- 
hortation. Now,  with  my  dying 
breath  I  warn  you  to  beware  of 
aristocratic  influences.  I  am  not 
prejudiced  against  the  aristocracy. 
The  aristocracy  of  England  has 
sent  forth  some  of  the  best  and 
ablest  public  servants  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  my  em- 
pire, John,  was  won  by  the  middle 
classes,  and  by  the  middle  classes 
maintained,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  them  wanting.  I  have  never 
sought,  I  do  not  seek,  to  uphold  any 
exclusiveness  of  caste;  I  only  con- 
tend for  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. 
I  have  been  charged  with  nepotism, 
I  know.  But  what  have  I  done?  I 
have  sent  my  friends,  or  my  friends' 


friends,  to  India,  and  have  left  then 
there  to  take  their  chance.  I  hare 
sent  out  writers  and  cadets  to  India, 
but  they  have  owed  nothing  to  me 
but  their  initial  appointments.  I 
have  not  interfered  with  their  subse- 
quent promotion.  It  has  been  my 
standing  rule,  John,  to  leave  to  the 
authorities  in  India  the  distribution 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  If  the  sodb, 
the  nephews,  the  grandsons,  and 
other  relations,  of  my  directors  have 
succeeded  better  than  other  m«i 
(I  merely  put  the  case  hjpotheti- 
cally),  it  is  for  reasons  on  which  I 
shall  presently  enlarge.  They  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  India ;  they  are 
less  strangers  and  foreigners  in  the 
land  than  men  of  other  antecedents. 
But  men  of  this  class  have  never 
owed  their  advancen>ent  to  the  in- 
terest of  Leadenhall  Street  If  £1- 
phinstone  and  Metcalfe  had  come, 
like  Munro  or  Malcolm,  from  a 
counting-house  or  a  sheep-farm  in 
Scotland,  they  would  have  made 
their  way  to  the  same  eminence.  Say 
what  you  will  about  inv  nepotism, 
John,  the  best  men  under  my  ruk 
have  ever  found  their  way  to  the 
best  places.  Has  the  world  ever 
before  seen  such  services  as  the  civi] 
and  military  services  of  the  East 
India  Company?  Alas,  John,  1 
must  ask,  is  the  world  ever  likely  to 
see  such  services  again?  Necer;  ii 
you  once  suffer  the  Treasury  or  the 
Horse-Guards  to  look  upon  the  greal 
field  of  Indian  patronage  as  a  source 
of  Parliamentary  strength  or  aristo- 
cratic provision  ;  if  Dowb  is  to.  be 
taken  care  of,  or  India  is  to  b( 
Hayterised ;  the  pith  and  marrow  o\ 
the  Indian  services  are  gone  for  ever, 
Think  seriously  of  this,  John.  Th< 
electric  telegraph,  if  you  are  nol 
watchful,  and  are  not  resolute,  wiH 
mightily  promote  that  kind  of  inter 
ference  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  jobbery.  The  loaves  and  fishe« 
are  now  distributed  in  India  hefon 
we  know  at  home  that  they  are  ic 
the  market.  But  before  long,  if  yot 
do  not  take  heed,  John,  the  telegraph 
will  be  continually  flashing  to  India 
such  'messages  as  this — **  A  Suddoi 
Judgeship  is  vacant — take  care  ol 
Dowb."  But  time  is  fleeting;  my 
hours  are  few;  I  must  pass  on  tc 
other  matters. 
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There  is  one  thing,  among  others, 
John,  against  which  I  would  warn 
70a— and  that  is,  what  yon  are  wont 
sometimes  to  call  yonr  *^  good  £ng^ 
Ksh  spirit."  I  like  your  patriotism, 
John — I  like  your  pluck.  You  have 
many  good  and  noble  qualities,  and 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  think  mean- 
ly of  yourself.  The  self-respect  of 
nations  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  has  a 
tendency  to  inflate  itself  into  pre- 
sumption ;  and  there  is  often  an  arro- 
gance in  your  tone,  and  an  exclusive- 
nesB  in  your  manner,  which  would 
be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not  dan- 
gerous. Yon  sometimes  think,  I  am 
afraid,  John,  that  all  the  world  was 
made  for  you.  Yon  go  among  a 
strange  people,  aud  you  are  angry 
because  their  ways  are  not  your  ways; 
you  think  that  they  are  httle  better 
than  brute  bea-^ts,  because  their  cus- 
toms differ  from  your  own.  If  you 
carried  a  hump  upon  your  back,  John, 
yon  wonld  think  every  man  deformed 
without  a  similar  excrescence.  If 
you  had  but  one  eye,  John,  yon  would 
treat  binocular  vision  as  a  national 
offence.  If  you  wore  a  tail,  you  would 
regard  it  as  the  type  of  an  exceptional 
civilisation. 

It  is  this  intense  self-appreciation, 
John,  which  makes  von  so  indifferent 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  Whilst  your 
unappeasable  enterprise  and  your  in- 
domitable energy  make  for  you  new 
homes  in  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
you  can  seldom  make  yourself  at 
home  without  first  ex|>elling  the  old 
inmates  of  your  new  dwelling-place. 
Where  you  colonise,  the  aborigines 
disappear.  In  India,  yon  do  not  at- 
tempt to  colonise;  and  you  never 
make  yourself  at  home.  "  Bat  you 
cany  die  bame  exclusive,  absorbing 
spirit  of  self-assertion  with  you.  The 
millions  by  whom  you  are  surround- 
ed exist  in  your  imagination  only 
for  yonr  use.  There  tf}ey  are,  so 
many  "niggers,'*  John — so  many 
"black  fellows''  to  work  for  you, 
to  fight  for  you,  to  die  for  you,  to 
render  up  their  substance  to  you,  to 
be  shaj)ed  according  to  the  rule  and 
plmnmet  of  your  home-bred  notions. 
All  tliat  belongs  to  them  is  wrong, 
all  that  belongs  to  you  is  right.  You 
cannot  for  a  moment  divest  your- 
self of  your  individuality,  and  look 
at  the  questions    before    you  from 


any  other  than  yonr  own  point  of 
view.  ''India  for  the  English"  is 
your  cry.  The  children  of  the  soO 
have  long  been  in  your  estimation  so 
many  stocks  and  stones.  Men  fresh 
from  England,  with  hot  English  blood 
in  them,  are  prone  to  violence ;  and 
hundreds,  who  would  not  lift  up  their 
hands  against  an  English  beggar  in 
the  street,  liave  been  wont  to  strike 
their  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  ser- 
vants as  though  they  were  beasts  of 
burden  or  mere  insensate  machines. 
They  who  are  ordinarily  con^iderate 
in  their  language  aud  their  demean- 
our towards  the  natives  of  India, 
are  men  who  have  resided  long  in 
India,  who  know  the  people,  and 
who  speak  their  language;  or  those 
who,  lacking  much  Indian  ex- 
perience, are  moved  by  the  tradi- 
tions at  which,  John,  you  are  ]>rone 
to  sneer.  You  talk  about  offices 
in  India  being  heirlooms  in  certain 
families;  you  say  that  you  wish 
to  see  new  names  in  the  lists  of 
the  Indian  services;  and  that  yon 
would  fain  see  those  services  over- 
borne by  an  independent  European 
community.  My  exdusiveness  has 
ofter  excited  your  vehement  indig- 
nation. Your  theory  was  right,  John. 
But,  practically,  this  exclusiveness 
had  its  uses.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tional interest  in  India — a  tradi- 
tional kindness  for  the  people  kept 
alive  in  many  families.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  young  civilian 
or  a  young  soldier,  on  landing  in 
India,  to  be  met  by  one  of  the  native 
servants  who  had  dandled  him  in 
his  boyhood,  eager  to  see  "  Harry 
baba,"  and,  perhaps,  to  follow  his 
fortunes.  Youths  of  this  stamp, 
bom  in  India,  and  taught  to  look 
to  India  as  their  future  home,  if  not 
somewhat  denationalised,  John,  were 
at  all  events  less  encumbered  with 
the  National  self-love  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Their  good  English 
spirit  did  not  teach  them  to  hate  or 
to  despise  the  "niggers."  They  had 
learned  better  thoughts  and  better 
feelings  from  their  parents.  It  is 
not  from  the  month  of  the  ''old 
Indian,"  even  now,  that  yon  will 
hear  the  people  of  India,  as  a  na- 
tion, sweepingly  condemned. 

Now,  what  I  am  afraid  of,  John, 
is,  that  under  the  new  system  a  new 
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raee  of  men,  without  any  of  these 
oW  traditions  and  family  ties,  will 
niake  tlieir  way  to  India,  with  new 
English  notions,  and  that  of  these 
notioiis  one  of  the  most  prominent 
will  \m  that  a  common  detestation 
of  tljo  natives  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  every  Englishman.  It  is  true  that 
manv  dire  atrocities  have  been  com- 
mitti:^!  during  the  past  calamitous 
jejir.  ]t  is  natural  that  we  should 
hate  these  iniquities,  or  even  the 
perputnitors  of  these  iniquities ;  but 
to  lifiie  a  whole  nation  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  "When  we  consider  the 
iiniiioiiHe  population  of  India,  and  the 
fiiDflll  proportion  that  has  actually 
risen  against  us,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard tho  active  hostility,  out  of  which 
these  atrocities  have  proceeded, 
aa  nf  an  exceptional  cliaracter 
— wliy,  then,  should  it  influence 
our  feelings  towards  the  great  mass 
of  til©  people  ?  I  confess,  John,  that, 
in  spile  of  all  that  has  happened,  I 
hnvv  a  kindness  towards  the  people 
of  Inrlia ;  and  a  profound  conviction 
thftt^  if  you  do  not  entertain  similar 
feeliri^  of  kindness,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  govern  the  country.  You 
ma^t  look  to  this,  John.  Yon  have 
first  to  tread  out  the  smouldering 
fires  of  rebellion,  and  then  it  must 
be  your  great  work  to  quench  the 
aniniussities  which  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  restore  the  confidence 
which  has  been  broken,  by  the  un- 
holy ^strife  of  the  past  year.  Your 
ines-ag>e  to  all  your  children,  John, 
musft,  be  simply  this — "Let  love 
abound."  But  it  cannot  abound  so 
long  m  you  entertain,  and  teach  your 
flons  Ui  entertain,  this  ridiculously 
exulted  opinion  of  your  own  merits. 
At  tlie  bottom  of  all  true  charity 
tliere  must  needs  be  a  well-spring 
of  hniiiility.  Mistrust  yourself,  then, 
John.  Think  whether  all  this  would 
have  Imppened  in  India  if  you  had 
been  tlie  faultless  monster  which  you 
believe  yourself  to  be. 

Bill  I  am  not  going  to  open  old 
sores,  Ji;»hn.  You  may  have  been  to 
blarut' — I  may  have  been  to  blame. 
y^Uiil  it  most  behoves  us  now  to  re- 
gartl  is  the  Future.  There  is  an 
evil,  nnd  a  remedy  must  be  applied. 
But  uhat  is  that  remedy  to  be?  I 
know  that  you  are  ready  with  an 
an«w^;r,  John  —  "  Anglicism ;"  —  on 


a  large    scale,   Anglicism; — ^English 
troops;    English  law;    English  lan- 
guage;    English  religion;     English 
everything.     Turn   your  millions  of 
Hindostanee  subjects  into    English- 
men, and  all  will  go  well.    My  dear 
John,  you   cannot    turn   them  into 
Englishmen.     Yon  must  be  content, 
for  many  a  long  year,  to  see  them 
what  they  now  are.     Keep  back  from 
Anglicism.     The  less  obtrusive,  in  the 
present    stute    of   affairs,  that  you 
make  it,  the  better.     English  troops 
you  must  have;  but  yon  can  never 
hold  India  by  the  brute  force  of  Eng- 
lish  troops.     It  is  not  the  physical 
strength,  it  is  the  moral  impression 
of  the  dominant  race  to  which  yon 
must  trust  for  the  retention  of  yonr 
hold    upon     the    country.      Nobly, 
John — ^gloriously,    John — have    you 
shown   them,  during  this  last  cala- 
mitous year,  what  a  handful  of  this 
dominant  race  can  do  against  teem- 
ing thousands  of  subject  mutineers. 
Never  have  the  fortitude,  the  perse- 
verance, the  indomitable  energy,  the 
mighty  patience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  been  so  signally  demonstrated  in 
the  face   of  such  gigantic  difficulties. 
And  the  triumph,  which,  under  Pro- 
vidence, will  ere  long  be  complete, 
may  make  you,  if  you  use  the  oppor- 
tunity  wisely,   even  stronger    than 
before. 

Use  it,  then,  wisely.  Throw  away 
utterly  the  thought  of  ever  ruling 
such  a  country  by  an  overawing  dis- 
play of  military  force.  Having  ex- 
hausted your  mother  country,  John, 
you  may  indent  upon  your  colonies 
for  the  raw  material  of  soldiers ;  and 
you  may  exert  yourself  to  k»  ep  op 
an  unextinguishable  hatred  between 
race  and  race ;  but,  relying  upon  this, 
John,  you  must  at  last  be  driven 
into  the  sea.  Keep  up  such  an  Euro- 
pean force  in  India  as  the  exigencies 
of  your  own  country  will  allow  you 
to  do,  but  only  that  your  clemency 
may  not  be  misinterpreted  into  weak- 
ness. You  can  best  afford  to  be 
merciful,  you  can  best  afford  to  be 
tolerant  and  ct>nciliatory,  when  yon 
stand  in  such  an  attitude  of  strength 
that  mildness  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  cowardice,  or  forl)earance  for  in- 
decision. Having  shown  what  yon 
can  do,  John,  you  may  gain  credit 
for  not  doing  it  any  more.    There- 
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fore,  I  saj,  keep  np  yonr  military 
strength,  bat  use  it  only  under  great 
proYocatioa.  I  say  this,  not  with- 
OQt  a  pang.  An  European  army  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  not  sus- 
tained by  the  excitement  of  active 
serrioe,  must  needs  be  a  mighty  eviL 
Physically  and  morally  it  must  dete- 
riorate. But  great  as  is  the  evil,  in 
such  a  state  of  things  it  is  a  hundred 
times  better  than  the  alternative, 
which  is  simply  that  fifty  thousand 
Europeans  should  be  kept  in  India, 
like  cheetahs  in  a  cage,  to  hunt  down 
the  frightened  children  of  the  soil. 
I  know  that  there  are  Englishmen 
boasting  of  their  true  English  spirit, 
who  would  rub  their  hands  with  de- 
light at  such  a  spectacle,  and  exclaim 
exultingly,  ^^See  how  the  black  beg- 
gars run  I  ^'  But  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  that  the  encouragement  of 
SQch  a  spirit  as  this  would  do  more 
to  sacrifice  our  dominion  in  India 
than  anything  that  could  possibly  be 
named. 

Now,  after  your  English  hatred, 
John,  I  must  talk  to  you  of  your 
English  greed.  This  is  of  two  kinds 
—national  and  personal  I  grieve  to 
say,  that  of  late  years,  under  my 
rule,  there  has  sprung  up  a  class  of 
Anglo-Indian  politidanlB,  hot  for  the 
annexation,  the  absorption  of  the 
native  states,  who  believe  that  the 
security  of  England  in  India  lies  in 
the  continual  extension  of  her  fron- 
tier. Unhappily,  John,  many  of  the 
members  of  this  school  are  very  able 
men,  and  some,  too,  are  very  good 
ones.  But,  believe  me,  it  is  a  bad 
school.  Its  theories  must  be  ex- 
ploded, its  practice  must  be  reversed, 
if  you  would  long  retain  your  empire 
in  the  East  If  the  wishes  of  thig 
school  had  been  fulfilled— if  its  ad- 
vice had  been  followed — no  human 
power  would  have  enabled  you  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bengal  anny.  Humanly  speaking, 
John,  you  have  been  saved  by  your 
alliances  with  the  few  remaining  na- 
tive states.  Let  the  few  which  now 
remain,  remain  for  ever.  Do  not  seek 
to  weaken,  but  to  strengthen  them. 
Let  them  feel  that  the  main  source 
of  their  stabili^  is  the  permanence 
of  your  rule.  Respect  their  rights; 
tolerate  their  failures;  and,  above 
all,  do  not  test  them  with  the  gauge 


of  your  own  exdueive  theories.  Do 
not  think  that  whatever  you  do  is 
best,  because  you  understand  it  best 
There  are  different  roads  towards  the 
same  goal;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  only  safe  one  is  that  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  travel.  Shoes 
and  stockings  are  doubtless  com- 
mendable institutions;  but  there  may 
be  conditions  of  society  in  which  they 
are  only  intolerable  bores. 

Stifle  that  cry  of  ''India  for  the 
English."  Do  not  suffer  the  doctrine 
which  it  expresses  to  make  way,  any 
more  in  its  personal  than  in  its  na- 
tional acceptation.  Do  not  think 
that  the  country  was  given  to  us 
only  as  an  outlet  for  English  enter- 
prise and  a  field  for  English  industry. 
These  things,  in  due  moderation,  may 
be  advantageous  to  India ;  but  your 
first  care  should  ever  be,  John,  the 
employment  of  the  people.  I  see 
that  your  present  notion,  however 
paradoxical,  is,  that  whilst  depriv- 
ing the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
India  of  all  lacrative  employments, 
you  should  extend  by  every  possible 
means  the  market  in  India  for  your 
own  wares;  in  other  words,  that  you 
should  find  purchasers  among  the 
very  people  whom  you  are  depriving 
of  the  means  of  purchasing.  If  you 
want  to  open  out  new  markets  in 
India  for  your  manufactured  goods, 
you  must  elevate,  not  depress,  the 
upper  andtniddle  classes.  But  what 
is  now  the  cry,  John  ?  More  Eng- 
lishmen. Everywhere,  more  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  public  service ;  more 
Englishmen  in  tne  law-courts ;  more 
Englishmen  to  develop  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  country,  and  even 
to  become  possessors  of  the  soil.  But 
do  you  think,  John,  that  the  people 
of  India  are  more  likely  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  your  rule,  when  they 
find  that  the  recent  crisis  has  only 
given  an  increased  impulse  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  white  man;  that 
the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  rebel- 
lion will  be  followed  by  a  flooding 
in  of  hungry  Englishmen?  At  any 
period  this  would  be  viewed  with 
anxiety  and  alarm  by  the  people  of 
the  country;  but  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  animosity  between 
the  two  races  is  at  its  height,  it  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  and 
in  all  human  probability  will  praoti- 
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QiH^  b*  LUitoh  iiiiora  tbaa  a  meaaoe. 
ttft  mT%  \>luu  thaJk  th»  animosity 
tumA  b^  uiwt^i  bWor«  anj  new  influx 
<it'Kut»^»^baie^  tTiGu  ludlaoan  be  other- 
vilia  xhA't  p^Hnlott)  in  the  eltreme. 
%ml  ^Hic  tor9  ^*  yonr  children  if 
^I9ii  «ttlv  ^'  '^A :  but  be  sore  that  they 
^ioct^  Ufc  A  spirit  of  peace  and  good- 
mtll  b^Hfc^nis^  men,  whatsoever  their 
oiikMiri,  «u  i  whatsoever  their  creed. 
tW?ii  ihciii  that  their  true  interest 
tin*  in  iW  elevation,  not  in  the  depres- 
tioii  i»f  ltii>  people,  and  that  they  can 
f^  tht^'tu  I  letter  by  love  than  by  fear. 
Sttad  tbont  forth  as  friends  and  coad- 
jitoos  iHie  as  enemies  and  usurpers; 
il^  if  tbey  cherish  in  their  hearts 
tbft  toiooB  which  yon  have  taught 
liwm,  you  may  find  that  there  is 
room  eunngh  for  alL  But  I  fear  that 
tlie  natiiiaal  mind,  John,  is  not  yet 
in  a  fit  smte  for  such  an  experiment 
I  fear  thai  some  years  must  elapse 
before  any  influx  of  independent 
Europeans  into  India  can  be  any- 
thini^  but  a  new  source  of  difficulty 
and  diirtg^n 

And  now,  for  time  presses,  to  an- 
otlar  iini]  ittill  graver  .matter.  Our 
own  blesfK^d  religion  is  very  dear  to 
us.  Our  liearts  tell  us  that  it  is  right, 
John— our  heads  tell  us  that  it  is 
rigfit ;  but  the  false  gods  of  the  hea- 
tlien  are  dear  to  them  too.  Their 
grotesque*  idols  of  wood  or  stone  are 
not,  in  tlieir  eyes,  monstrous  abomi- 
nations of  folly  or  impiety.  They 
reverence  their  ancestral  faith  after 
tbeir  kind.  In  the  very  cruelties 
and  1>arbarities  of  their  dreadful  su- 
perstitions^ they  see  the  grandeur  of 
the  hero  and  the  martyr  above  all 
the  tolly  and  the  crime.  It  is  very 
right  tliftt  we  should  pity  them  for 
ibis;  it  i^  not  right  that  we  should 
loathe  or  ctmdemn  them.  There  is  a 
sincerity  in  some  falsehoods  greater 
tlian  in  in;my  truths;  and  this  sin- 
cerity ^  at  all  events^  we  mhy  respect 
We  Itnow  that  the  greatest  service 
that  we  can  render  tibese  people,  in- 
dividually and  nationally,  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  Jiving  saving  faith  for  the 
falsehooda  to  which  tibey  so  blindly 
cling.  And  what  is  thus  said  pri- 
marily of  ihe  Hindoos,  as  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth,  mutatis  mtUandiay  of 
the  smaller  body  of  Mahonmiedana. 
There  i\i  no  question  upon  this  point» 
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John.  The  question  to  which  I  de- 
sire to  draw  your  attention  is  simply 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  either 
with  iuatice  or  with  policy  that  the 
British  Govemnaent  in  India  shoold 
in  any  way  use'  its  authority  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people,  by  direct  or 
indirect  means,  to  the  religion  of 
Christ 

You  must  not  misunderstand  me, 
John.  Upon  this  greatest  of  all  great 
questions,  we  know  what  we  me&n 
better,  perhaps,  than  we  are  able  to 
vOxpress  it  "Neutrality  in  matters 
of  religion"  is  a  conmion  phrase  in 
our  state  papers,  and  to  this  neutral- 
ity it  has  been  said  that  the  British 
Government  in  India  is  pledged. 
This,  neutrality  is  called  my  tradi- 
tionary policy — "the  traditionary 
policy  of  the  East  India  Compaxiy  f 
bnt  only  so  far  as  neutrality  impli^ 
non-interference,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  British  Gk)vemment  in  India  is 
neutral  The  British  Government  in 
India  supports  a  state  church.  From 
the  revenues  of  India  it  pays  a  large 
number  of  Protestant  and  some  Ro- 
man Catholic  chaplains.  It  gives 
large  salaries  to  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons, and  contributes  to  the  build- 
ing of  Christian  churches.  So  far  as 
the  assertion  of  its  own  ChristiaDity 
goes,  the  Government  is  demon- 
strably a  Christian  government 
Ever  let  it  remain  so,  John.  Never 
have  a  church  less,  or  a  chaplain 
less,  than  you  have  now.  Worship 
your  own  God  in  your  own  way. 
The  natives  of  India,  whether  Hin- 
doo or  Mahommedan»  will  not  grudge 
you  that  privilege.  They  will  neither 
respect  you  less,  nor  love  you  le^ 
for  demonstrating  that  you  have  a 
religion  of  your  own,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it ;  bnt  be- 
yond this  you  cannot,  as  a  (Govern- 
ment, proceed  with  justice,  and  you 
cannot  proceed  with  safety.  In 
every  other  respect  than  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  church  for  your  own 
Christian  people,  you  are  bound  to  be 
wholly  passive. 

It'  is  easy  to  enunciate  propositionfl 
of  thi$  kind ;  but  they  require  a  laree 
amount  of  explanation,  if  one  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  concur  in 
the  opinion,  which  Lord  Stanley 
meant  to  express,  when  he  told  a 
missionary  deputation,  a  few  weeks 
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ago,  tbftt  there  are  certain  nniversal 
and  immutable  principles  older  than 
aoy  forms  of  existing  belief.  Taken 
literally,  this  may  not  be  theologi- 
cally correct :  for  Revelation  assures 
us  that  "  In  the  heffinning  was  the 
Word."  But  the  "primal  duties 
shine  aloft  like  stars,"  and  the 
brightest  of  them  are  Justice  and 
Truth,  Now,  assuredly  it  is  not 
just  to  play  the  part  of  the  icono- 
clast, literiUly  or  figuratively,  in  the 
dominions  which  we  have  acquired 
in  India;  and  it  would  be  egregi- 
onsly  &lse  to  do  so  after  the  de- 
daratiuDs  we  have  made.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves,  as  a  Government 
to  leave  the  people  in  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  several  religions. 
What  can  be  more  emphatic  than 
the  declaralion  in  the  preamble  to 
one  of  die  regulations  of  1793,  which 
says  that  "  The  many  valuable 
privileges  and  immunities  which 
have  }^n  conferred  upon  the  natives 
of  these  provinces,  evince  the  solici- 
tude of  the  British  Government  to 
promote  their  welfare,  and  must 
satisfy  them  that  the  regnlations 
which  may  be  adopted  for  the  internal 
government  of  the  country  will  be 
calculated  to  preserve  to  them  the 
laws  of  the  Shaster  and  the  Koran, 
in  matters  to  which  they  have  been 
invariably  applied,  to  protect  them 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  to  afford  security  to  their  per- 
sons and  property."  This  has  not 
been  revoked,  John,  and  the  new 
Act  under  which  yon  are  about  to 
govern  India  in  the  Queen's  name, 
declares  that  ^^all  acts  and  provisions 
now  in  force  under  charters  or  other- 
wise shall  continue  in  force''  until 
otherwise  enacted.  But  it  is  not 
upon  any  especial  enactment  that  I 
take  my  stand,  John.  The  people 
of  India  have,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
directly  and  constructively,  been  told 
that  they  are  to  be  left  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  several  religions ;  and  any  sort 
of  interference  by  the  State,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  popular  £uth  and 
the  substitution  of  its  own,  would  be 
a  revolution  of  a  solemn  engagement 
which  nothing  could  justify. 

Of  the  danger,  at  any  time,  of  a 
departure,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, from  the  system  of  neutrality, 


not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained.  But 
a  hundredfold  greater  the  danger  in 
such  a  conjuncture  as  this.  I  am 
almost  ashamed,  John,  of  enunciat- 
ing such  a  commonplace.  Yet  the 
condact  of  a  large  number  of  most 
respectable  people  at  the  present 
time,  demands  that  this  most  pal- 
pable fact  should  be  iterated  and 
reiterated  in  the  most  unmistak- 
able manner.  There  is  a  loud  cry 
from  Exeter  Hall  for  a  more  demon- 
strative assertion  of  Ohristianitv  in 
India  on  the  part  of  the  State.  I  do 
not  know  very  precisely  what  it  is 
that  these  good  people  require.  Per- 
haps they  do  not  know  themselves. 
But  I  do  know  that  not  only  have 
designing  persons  in  India — tiie  fos- 
terers and  agents  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion—  assiduously  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  proclamations  and  circulars, 
widely  distributed  among  the  people, 
to  influence  their  passions  by  declar- 
ing that  the  British  are  intent  on  the 
destruction  of  their  ancestral  faith, 
but  that  the  belief  thus  encouraged 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  that  one  of 
our  most  solemn  duties,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  to  extirpate  it.  That 
those  who  have  already  disseminated 
false  reports  of  the  intentions  of 
the  British  Government,  and  have 
watched  the  terrible  success  of  such 
dissemination,  will  take  advantage 
of  Uie  transfer  of  the  government 
from  my  hands  to  those  of  the  Crown, 
to  spread  alarming  reports  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  new  Sircar  to  convert 
the  people  to  Christianity,  is  a  con- 
jecture that  may  be  safely  enter- 
tained. Beware  then,  John,  lest  you 
do  anything  to  countenance  the  lies 
which  your  enemies  are  spreading. 
The  change  of  government  is  to  ^ 
proclaimed  to  the  people  with  all 
convenient  despatch.  It  that  procla- 
mation does  not  contain  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  declaration  that  the 
people  are  to  be  left  as  heretofore  to 
the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  several  religions,  I  tremble  for 
your  future,  John. 

Your  own  good  sense  tells  you 
this.  Do  not  be  turned  away  from 
your  purpose  by  the  exhortations 
even  of  those  whom  you  properly 
respect.  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  people 
who  tell  you  otherwise;  I  in  no  wise 
condemn  them.    Doubtless  they  are 
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sincero.    Doubtless  they  are  moyed 
by  the  best  and  purest  intentions.    I 
shouM  be  ashamed  of  myself,  John, 
if  I  questioned  or  doubted  it  for  a 
moment.    But  many   excellent  and 
pious  men,   whose  devotion  to  the 
Christ ittu  cause  has  been  seldom  or 
ne?er  equalled,  have  held  that  it  is 
the  dm  J  of  the  British  Government 
in  India  to  abstaiu  from  interference 
in  matters  connected  with  the  con- 
version of  the  people.    This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop 
Wilson,  a  man  of  a  truly  apostolic 
nature.     "I  would  not  have  you." 
he   wrote  to    Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
\vith   reference    to  that  statesman's 
nddri'j^a  on  the  freedom  of  the  press — 
**  I  would  not  have  you,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, pay  a  word  more  than  your 
reply  does  on  Christianity,  involved 
a.^    it  is  inseparably    in  the   Euro- 
pean knowledge,  civilisation,  and  im- 
provement, which  you  so  justly  extol 
attd  put  forward.    Chisdanity  is  the 
affair    of  the  ministers    of  religion, 
under  the  general  eye  of  the  civil 
Govertunent."  He  knew  that  Govern- 
ment   would    only   defeat   its    own 
object — the  object  of  every  Christian 
Government  and  of  every  Christian 
jnau — by  making  any  display  of  its 
desire  to  see  the  people  converted  to 
Chri.'^tianity.    In  the  eyes  of  a  people 
so  halntuated  to  despotism,  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  a  government  are 
notljin^^  less  than  theur  avowed  tn<»n- 
tioTis.    They  cannot,  in  such  matters, 
tiiiiioeijite  an  idea  of  forbearance  with 
tho  declared  will  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment.   In  the  sic  volo  they  hear  the 
siejubeo.   You  must,  therefore,  John, 
not  only  be  careful  in  what  you  do, 
but  in  what  you  say.    Do  not  deny 
jottr  rdigion — honour  it  by  all  pos- 
sible   means;    but  proclaim  to  the 
people    everywhere,     and    let   your 
eervauLi  proclaim  it  wherever  they 
go,  that  the  British  Government  in 
India  adheres  to  its  ancient  princi- 
plea,  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
to  bo  ftllowed  to  remain  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religions,  without  an 
attempt  being  made  by  the  State  to 
convert  them,  either  by  open  or  in- 
sidious attacks  upon  their  faith. 

Do  not  sneer,  John,  at  my  "tra- 
ditionary policy."  If  I  had  observed 
any  other  policy,  far  less  would  have 
been  done  in  £ne  way  of  conversion 


to  the  Christian  faith.    The  neutral- 
ity of   Government  is  the  best  safe- 
ground  of  private  missionary  enter- 
prise.   Every  wise  missionary,  Jdin, 
will  desire  the    Gk)vemment  to  be 
perfectly  quiescent.    I  have  always 
felt  this  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  When 
people  were  reproaching  me  for  throw- 
ing impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  I  always 
consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  no  other  course  would  do  so 
much  as  that  which  I  had  marked 
out  for  myself,  to  promote  the  even- 
tual success  of  missionary  operations. 
With  the  same  hope,  nay,  in  the  same 
belief,  I  have  adhered  to  my  original 
policy :   and  I  solemnly  exhort  yon, 
John,  to  adhere  to  it,  as  that  which 
of  all  others  will  tend  more  snrely  to 
the  eventual  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.    I  look  upon  those  who 
offer  you    different   advice,    John- 
whatever   may  be  their  intentions, 
and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  question 
their  purity — ^as  the  real  enemies  of 
Christianity.    I  have  nothing  to  say 
against    private    missionary    enter- 
prise, wisely  conducted.    If  no  in- 
discreet, over-zealous  efforts  irritate 
the  minds  of  the   people  so  as  to 
bring  about  a   dangerous   state  of 
public  feeling,  I  have  nothhig  to  say 
against   their    operations.      On  the 
other  hand,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  their  laudable  endeavours. 
But  unless    the  Almighty  works  a 
miracle  in  our  behalf  and  inclines 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  receive 
the    truth    meekly  and   gladly,    we 
must  trust  to  gradual  advances,  and 
look  for  slow  successes,  and  be  con- 
tent for  a  while  with  such  harvests 
as  have  hitherto  blessed  our  efforts. 
You    must    remember,    John,   that 
caution,  at  all  times  desurable,  has 
been  rendered  a    hundredfold  more 
desirable    by    recent    events.     But 
there  are  many  who  appear  to  think 
that  this  is  the  time  for  throwing 
aside    all  caution.      It  would   seem 
from    some    recent    demonstrations, 
that  as  soon  as  ever  the  great  mu- 
tiny is  quelled,  a  vast  flood  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries   is    to    be   poured 
over  the  land.     At  any  other  time 
I  might  not  have  regarded  this  with 
much  anxiety;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
such    a    movement,   John,    will  be 
identified  in  men's  minds  witii  the 
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change  of  Government,  and  that  tlie 
whole  will  be  regarded  as  a  vast 
design  for  the  destruction  of  the 
D&tional  faitl^.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  endeavour  to  moderate 
for  a  time  the  missionary  ardour  of 
your  children.  If  they  yield  to  their 
impulses,  however  holy,  rashly,  and 
aureflectiugly,  they  will  assuredly 
overleap  themselves,  and  fall  on  the 
other  side  into  a  sea  of  calamitous 
failure.  And  then,  John,  alas  I  for 
Christianity;  alas!  for  India;  alasl 
for  England. 

The  subject  is  so  important,  John, 
that  you  must  bear  with  me  yet  a 
little  longer.  You  will  have  to  con- 
sider, on  taking  charge  of  my  old 
empire,  not  only  whe^er,  in  the  as- 
sertion of  your  Christianity,  you -shall 
go  further  than  I  have  gone,  but 
whether  you  shall  go  so  far.  I  have 
all  my  life  been  exposed  to  charges 
of  a  very  opposite  kind.  It  has  been 
said,  on  the  one  side,  that  I  have 
brought  on  the  great  disaster  in 
India  by  disregarding  my  Christian 
obligations  ;  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained, with  equal  force  of  diction  on 
the  other  side,  that  I  have  precipi- 
tated the  calamitv  by  the  indiscreet 
zeal  with  which  I  have  attacked  the 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the 
people.  I  have  at  the  same  time,  done 
too  little  and  too  much ;  but  I  am  used 
to  this  two-handed  abuse,  and  I  can 
,  brave  it  as  patiently  as  I  bear  all 
the  rest  Now,  on  calmly  thinking 
over  the  past,  John,  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  I  have  erred  on  either  side,  it 
has  been  on  the  side  of  innovation. 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the 
things  which  I  have  done  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  or  the  cause  of 
truth — or  rather  the  aggregate  of  all 
that  I  have  done — may  have  excited 
the  alarm  of  some  of  the  influential 
classes,  and  so,  directly  or  indirectly, 
helped  to  evolve  the  late  terrible 
crisis.  But  I  do  not  counsel  you  to 
go  back ;  I  only  counsel  you  to  go 
forward,  slowly  and  warily.  The 
mighty  trouble  which  has  fallen 
upon  us,  John,  must  necessarily  re- 
tard the  .progress  which  I  had  hoped, 
two  years  ago,  wonld  advance  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  But  what  has 
b€«n  done,  John,  do  not  think  of 
undoing.  Do  not  yield  to  any  kind 
of  damour.    Cling    to    your   own 


course  of  neutrality  as  a  State,  but 
do  not  be  tolerant  only  of  evil.  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  your  position. 
Whilst  one  party  is  tugging  at  your 
gown,  eager,  m  effect,  to  persuade  you 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  deprive  all 
idolatrous  institutions  of  the  endow- 
ments which  they  enjoyed  before  we 
set  foot  in  the  country,  others  are 
vehemently  exhorting  you  to  deprive 
all  the  Christian  servants  of  the  State 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  by  passing  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
all  the  officers  of  Government  who 
outwardly  connect  themselves  with 
missionary  institutions.  Do  neither, 
John.  Be  just  alike  to  heathen  and  to 
Christian  men.  Let  the  people  enjoy 
undisturbed  their  temple  property ; 
let  them  perform  their  religious  cere- 
monies without  let  or  hindrance ;  let 
them  know  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment allows  them  the  amplest  free- 
dom of  religious  action;  but  let 
Christian  men,  whether  servants  of 
the  State  or  not,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  in  any  way  identify  the  State 
with  their  measures,  or  use  the  weight 
of  their  official  authority,  follow  xhe 
guidance  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  as  private  members  oif  the  great 
Christian  commonwealth  serve  their 
God  in  their  own  way.  Let  your  . 
language  be  as  that  which  the  won- 
drous Atlantic  Telegraph  used  in  its 
first  ever -memorable  message — 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards 
men."  You  may  glorify  your  Gk)d, 
John,  and  maintain  peace  and  good- 
will among  men,  if  you  will  refase  to 
listen  to  the  advice  thrust  upon  you 
from  either  of  these  two  extremes. 

Then  some  wise  people  will  tell 
you,  John,  that  you  must  "  abolish 
caste."  They  might  as  well  tell  you 
to  abolish  colour.  Caste,  I  know 
well,  is  a  gigantic  evil ;  too  gigantic 
to  be  put  down  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
render  it  as  harmless  as  possible. 
Now,  this  is  to  be  done  not  by  Force, 
but  by  Tact.  They  will  tell  you  that 
you  "  must  not  recognise  caste  in  the 
army."  Some  mean  by  this  that 
you  are  to  enlist  no  high-caste  men ; 
others,  that  you  are  to  compel  high- 
caste  men  to  do  things  in  violation  of 
their  caste.  But  this  will  never 
do,  John.    When  you  reorganise  tke 
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.  Imlia 

.^  posi- 

.  ^  i\xi  in- 

r^' soldier 

^         »\rh-caste 

^    N.  v  kii  away 

j^  rSfm  to  be- 

,    ao4   excellent 

^-«>»  men,  I  say, 

*  Y\>ar  service,  to 

^    «  ra*   men  of    low 

»  '.iwoever  they  are 

^o  within  the  sphere 

..rv  Juty,  take  them,  in 

.1  \*!th  others,  mix  them 

^'Ujsy  together,  and  do 

..      v-  r^'^ult.    Let  every  sol- 

'.%,  vtx»re  he  enlists,  what  he 

..»•/  :v>  do,  and  where  he  may 

i»» ;  tell  him  that  such  and 

vv"  'ht»  conditions  of  his  ser- 

\\,   iinl  that  you  will  only  enlist 

.Hi  ^K*h  conditions.     If,  then,  he 

,     ^x^uotttly  alleges  the  exi>*tence  of 

x.^?  Hs  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling 

•v^*  vvnditions,  he  breaks  his  en- 

^s^^^'H'ut  with  you ;  and,  in  fact,  re- 

^^..ittvv  to  your  orders  is   mutiny. 

\ou  will  be  perfectly  justified  then 

u  saving  that  you  will  hear  nothing 

,iN»ut  ra^te;   that  he  entered  your 

^^rviiH)  with  his  eyes  open  to  the 

vv»»^iH]nences ;'   and   that  if  he   has 

tMvoght  himself  into  trouble,  he  has 

onlv  himself  to  thank  for  the  dilem- 

um'    Ni>w,  so  fur  as  you  may  call 

jhU  abolisihing  caste,  do  it ;  but  you 

.M/»  do  no  more.      Do  not,  therefore, 

^ttteiupt  to  do  more.    Above  all,  do 

not    lt>ok   upon   caste  as  something 

which  henceforth  you  are  to  consider 

it  eithur  a  virtue  or  a  p)leasur(B  to 

outrage.    It  may  be  foolish — it  may 

bo    mischievous — it     may     be    the 

source  of  much  diflBculty  and  much 

danger;    but  you   nmst  remember, 

John,     that    you     have    something 

very    much    like    caste    in     your 

own  country  ;  and  wliat  would  some 

of  your  high-caste  children  say  if  they 

wtre  to  be  told  that  they  could  ne\'er 

again  wear  the  uniform  of  her  Ma- 

jei^tj  without  first  of  all  serving  so 

many  years  in  the  rjinks,  or  so  many 

years  before  the  mast.     It  sometimes 

seems  to  me,  John,  as  though  caste 

were  made  more  of  in  your  army 

than  in  mine.     You  must  remember 

that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  rule 


in  India  has  been  to  lower  the  posi- 
tion  and  the  influence  of  the  opper 
classes ;  and  that  men  who  enter  the 
ranks  of  our  army  i^  India  are, 
many  of  them,  far  higher  reiati?ely 
in  tne  social  scale  than  the  people 
who  recruit  our  regiments  in  Eng- 
land. If  we  are  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  exclusion  of  higb-CBSte  men 
from  the  army,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  men  thns  ezdnded? 
Every  year  as  our  empire  has  ej- 
tended,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  diflacult  for  the  upper  classes  to 
obtain  honourable  and  profitable 
employment ;  and  now  you  are  talk- 
ing of  making  even  high  caste  a  bar 
to  military  service.  Now,  my  no- 
tion is,  John,  that  henceforth,  in- 
stead of  being  more  a  leveller  than 
you  have  been,  you  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  be  less.  I  know  that  my 
servants,  with  the  best  possible  in- 
tentions, have  for  many  years  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  many  by  degrad- 
ing the  few.  Their  sympathies  have 
been  with  the  millions,  not  with  the 
oligarchy ;  and  the  upper  classes 
have  been  generally  depressed.  I 
am  not  sure,  John,  that  this  system 
has  answered  even  in  the  man- 
ner intended;  that  it  has  increased 
the  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  more 
than  if  due  regard  had  been  paid 
to  the  interests  of  all  cksses.  This 
suggests  a  large  question,  John,  upon 
which  I  cannot  now  enter;  I  only 
caution  you  not  to  feel  sure  that  the 
ruin  of  the  few  will  advance  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  many.  This  is  in  some 
sort  a  digression ;  for  I  am  speaking 
now  more  immediately  of  caste.  But 
the  same  spirit,  John,  which  makes 
you  a  leveller  in  one  case,  makes  you 
a  leveller  in  the  other.  You  hare  a 
general  grudge  against  the  upp^ 
classes.  Take  heed  how  you  indulge 
it.  It  is  out  of  the  bitterness  which 
this  feeling  excites  that  sanguinary 
mutinies  ari>e,  John.  Caste  is  an 
evil  which  you  must  prepare  yourself 
to  tolerate.  Obviate  its  inconve- 
niences as  best  you  can,  by  inoffen- 
sive measures ;  but  long  years  must 
elai)se,  John,  before  it  will  cease  to 
be  a  motive  power  too  strong  for  yon 
to  resist,  and  too  strong  for  you  to 
attempt  to  resist  without  precipi- 
tating a  sanguinary  failure. 
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And    now,   John,    hear  my   last 
words,    I  commit  to  your  hands  a 
mighty  trust,  a  gigantic  responsibi- 
lity.   The  task  which  lies  before  you 
is    self-imposed;    and  therefore  the 
greater  the  disgrace  of  failure.     You 
have  forcibly  wrested  from  rao  the 
empire  which  I  won  in  spite  of  my- 
self.   No  one,  with  any  knowledge  of 
my  antecedents,  believes  that  I  ever 
desired  to  bethe  masterof  twohundred 
millions  of  Asiatics.    In  the  old  times, 
my  instructions  ever  were,  **  Do  not 
fortify,  do  not  fight."    Circumstances 
over  which  I  had  no  control  com- 
pelled my  servants  to  fortify  and  to 
light,  and  so,  little  by  little,  my  em- 
pire has  sprung  up,  and  my  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  growth  of  circum- 
stances.   If  I  did  not  rule  ray  empire 
successfully,  there  was   little  shame 
in  my  want  of  success.    I  did  my 
best  as  a  ruler,  though  it  was  ray  am- 
bition to  be  simply  a  trader.      You 
took  from  me  my  trade,  and  told 
me  '*  only  to  govern.    For  a  quarter 
of  a  century   I  have    given  myself 
up  nndividedly  to  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment; and  now,  because  that  has 
happened  to  me  which  has  happened 
to  every  Indian  Government,    you 
have  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
failed.     If  I  had  failed,  we  should 
not  now  be  masters  of  India.     You 
have  been  pleased  also  to  say,  that 
when  my  troubles    came  upon  me 
I  was  found  wanting,  that  I  was  in- 
competent to  grapple  with  the  difl5- 
cnlties  which  stared  me  in  the  face. 
Well,  John,    that  charge  has  been 
investigated.    One  of  your  own  Par- 
liamentary tribunals  has  sifted  it  to 
tho  bottom ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
I   have  not  only    been  honourably 
acquitted,   but  that  I  have  left  the 
conrt  carrying  with    me  the  com- 
mendations of  my  judges.    I  believe 
that  a  vast  army  has  never  been 
shipped  to,  and  landed  on  a  foreign 
shore,  and  never  pushed  up  to  the 
scene  of  action,  with  such  a  wonder- 
ful display  at  all  points  of  the  highest 
administrative  efficiency.    Be  cai^did, 
John ;  think  of  the  past,  and  tell  me 
^whether  your  servants  would  have 
done  it  better. 

But  now  that  I  commit  to  your 
hands  the  empire  which  Providence 
committed  to  me,  I  do  so,  hoping, 
praying  for  your  success.      I  have 


done  my  best^o  now  your  best. 
May  the  Almighty  bless  your  efforts, 
and  may  your  best  be  better  than 
mine.  I  have  -given  you  my  most 
solemn  advice.  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you  the  rocks  on  whicl^  you  are 
most  likely  to  go  to  pieces.  I  have 
indicated  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  will  beset  the  new  system 
of  Indian  government  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  inaugurate-ldifficul- 
ties  partly  the  growth  of  that  system, 
and  partly  the  growth  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  great 
change  has  arisen.  Ponder  diligently 
and  earnestly  what  I  have  said. 
They  are  the  last  words  of  one 
who  has  done  great  things  in  his 
day,  and  to  whom  history  will  do 
ample  justice.  I  do  not  ask  you, 
John,  to  think  kindly  of  me  when  I 
am  gone.  I  know  the  place  which  I 
shall  hold  in  the  great  chronicle  of 
nations.  My  fame,  proudly  and  con- 
fidently, I  bequeath— 

••  To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Truth.'' 

You  may  regret  me  when  I  am  gone, 
John— perhaps  not ;  but  whatsoever 
may  be  in  the  great  womb  of  the  Fu- 
ture, nothing  can  take  from  me  the 
glory  of  my  Past.  The  empire  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  a  great  fact, 
which  generation  after  generation,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  con- 
template with  reverential  wondtr. 
You  may  keep  it,  or  you  may  lose  it, 
John ;  but  you  cannot  take  from  mo 
the  glory  of  having  been,  under  Pro- 
vidence, the  founder  of  that  empire. 
The  Past  is  everything  to  me ;  the 
Future  is  everything  to  ypu.  Think 
solemnly  upon  that  Future.  Be  reso-, 
lute ;  be  calm.  Above  all,  resist  po- 
pular clamours — or  rather,  the  cla- 
mours of  selfish  elapses.  Do  not  suf- 
fer India  to  be  governed  by  a  series 
of  concessions  to  interested  cries. 
You  have  a  hard  part  to  play,  John. 
Play  it  bravely.  Your  work,  for  some 
time  to  come,  must  be  a  work  of 
continued  resistance.  Think,  in  quiet 
hours,  of  what  I  have  said  to  you ; 
and  if  you  regard  my  counsel  as  ho- 
nestly as  it  is  given  to  you,  be  sure 
that  some  day  you  will  bless  the 
memory  of 

John  CompanYv 
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In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  <Ae  Eabl  of  True  Blub,  Admiral  of  the 


How  it  fared,  my  dear  Lord  True 
Blue,  with  your  Lordships,  in  your 
Chamber,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  Session  whioh  closed  on  the 
Sd  instant,  I  oaunot  tell ;  but  can 
I  ever  forget  how  it  fared  with  us 
fai^fiil  Commons,  who  sate  so  much 
more,  and  — may  I  be  forgiven  for 
saying  it-^worked  so  much  harder, 
than  did  your  Lordships  ?  We  were 
all  under  the  same  roof,  all  tenants 
of  the  same  gorgeous  structure,  it  is 
true,  and  all  in  equal  dire  proximity  to 
the  greatest  open  sewer  the  world  ever 
saw ;  but  consider  how  we  worked-— 
as,  indeed,  did  your  Lordships  also, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  your  ses- 
sional existence— double  tides ;  from 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  again  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  till  one,  two,  and  half- 
past  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
Then  I,  for  instance,  would  crawl 
l^ome  some  two  miles,  and,  catching 
a  few  hours'  sleep,  plunge  in  the 
morning  into  neglecteid  correspond- 
ence, on  the  surface  of  which,  some- 
how or  other,  always  lay  one  parti- 
ticular  missive  which  disclosed  the 
words,  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice 
underscored — "  Most  iMPOBTAirr  I  " 
"  CERTAIN  DIVISION  I"—"  When 
your  attendance  is  most  earhestly 
and  PARTiouuLBLT  requested  I  " — 
^*  Other  important  business  also  is 
on  the  paper,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Thus 
urged,  down  to  the  house  you  went, 
waking,  if  a  little  less  fatigued  than 
usual ;  and  on  your  arrival,  were 
instantly  encountered  by  the  deadly 
stench  which  you  had  tried  to  for- 
get on  quitting  it  that  morning. 
'*/«7i'^  it  horrid  ? — How  good  you  are 
to  come!"  would  faintly  whisper  an 
anxious  but  pallid  Whip ;  then  hur- 
rying off  to  say  the  same  to  another 
of  those  obedient  to  his  skilfully- 
applied  thong.  As  you  approach- 
ed the  door,  behold  the  twt)  jaded 
janitors,  growling  while  you  passed 
them,  "Yorsethan  ever!" — ^to  which 
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you  nodded  acquiescently,  with  jonr 
handkerchief  to  your  nose.  In  their 
boxes  these  two  grim  functionanes 
sate,  cadaverous,  tired,  and  appareotlj 
too  much  exhausted  to  hinder  any 
one  from  entering;  or  how  was  it 
jthat  that  strange  gentleman  con- 
trived to  slip  in  the  other  morning 
between  two  members  ?— You  entered 
the  House :  all  was  languor  and 
nausea.  The  windows  were  opened, 
but,  thank  Heaven!  you  saw  calico 
screens  outside  them,  incessantly 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  serving  to  intercept  a  little 
of  the  putrid  odours  which  would 
otherwise  have  entered.  There  sate 
the  once  puissant  Seijeant-at-Arnu 
in  his  awful  chair ;  but  if  yon 
looked  at  him.  you  saw  that  he  evi- 
dently had  no  longer  strength  to  take 
into  custody  either  disorderly  member 
or  stranger,  even  with  the  golden 
prospect  of  fees  for  the  very  briefest 
occupation  of  his  hospitable  dun- 
geons. There,  too,  sate  Mr.  Speaker 
himself,-  august  personage,  manifestly 
sinkings  under  the  pestilential  exha- 
lations, vinaigrette  in  hand,  and  in 
incessant  use,  his  heart  sinking  within 
him  as  he  every  now  aud  ^enreflected 
on  the  residence  which  was  being  pre- 
pared for  him  at  the  edge  of  the 
reeking  sewer  outside,  prepared,  too, 
as  he  grieved  to  think,  with  such 
aggravating  splendour,  to  be  so  soon 
dimmed  and  sullied  by  the  noisome 
vapours  ever  streaming  into  its  mag- 
nificent chambers.  Hence  you  could 
understand  the  sudden  interest  he 
would  manifest  in  any  discussion  on 
The  Great  Nuisance,  started  by  an  in- 
dignant member,and  the  stem  *K)rder, 
order!"  with  which  he  was  guarded 
from  the  slightest  interruption  in  the 
course  of  his  just  denunciations  I  As 
for  ourselves,  we  were  all,  oblivions 
of  party,  interchanging  bits  of  cam- 

{)hor  (of  which  a  huge  fragrant  lump 
ay  before  the  clerks  at  the  table),and 
the  use  of  smelling  salts,  aromatic  vine- 
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gar,  ean-d^Oologne,  and  lavender  and 
other  waters,  the  sweets  of  which  were 
soon  lost  and  overpowered.  Look 
up  above  to  the  glittering  brazen 
trellis-work,  partially  conceding  our 
fair  lady  -  visitors,  whose  cariosity, 
however,  saon  sank  under  the  odours 
of  the  place;  and  by -and -by  you 
might  see  and  hear  them  rustling 


he  quadrangle  —  delicately  chisel- 
led nose,  and  lips  hid  beneath  gos- 
samer handkerchief  —  to  their  car- 
riages. Look  next  at  the  Fourth 
Estate,  ranged  in  grim  array  imme- 
diately below  the  ladies^  cage ;  see 
them,  with  desperate  air,  attempting 
to  fix  their  attention  on  the  lively 
orator  below,  so  as  to  be  able  best  to 
condense  his  half-hour^s  eloquence 
into  a  single  sentence,  into  wnich  a 
"hear!"  could  not  by  possibility  be 
inserted,  nor  "hear"  nor  "cheers" 
appended  to  it!  Some  folding  their 
arms  in  defiance,  and  all  turning  up 
their  noses,  in  conspicuous  disgust, 
not  at  us,  either  silent  or  loquacious, 
statesmen,  but  at  the  ^r  we  breathed  I 
In  short,  matters  were  getting  to  a 
pretty  pass  with  Three  out  of  the 
Four  Estates  of  the  Realm,  who  were 
sinking  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  or  col- 
lapse, which  was  not,  however,  the 
case  with  all  their  number.  These 
were  fine  times  for  somebody,  I  war- 
rant you!  What  was  the  members' 
extremity,  was  the  Ministers'  opportu- 
nity. Everybody  was  plainly  indif- 
ferent to  everything,  or  nobody  was 
pleased  with  anything,  which  the 
Crovernment  naturally  understood  as 
signifyiDg  that  anybody  might  do 
anything,  and  that  everything  was 
pleaang  everybody;  and  they  were 
consequently  pleased  with  everybody 
and  everything,  gathering  golden 
votes  on  every  side.  Was  ever 
Ministry  in  such  luck?  The  demure 
Ghonoellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
tmsty  myrmidons  of  the  Treasury 
wisely  resolved  to  make  hay  while 
the — stench  lasted ;  and  it  was  won- 
derfal  how  Bill  after  Bill  was  whisked 
along  through  all  its  stages,  and  how 
item  after  item  in  the  Estimates 
—  thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  — 
slipped  down  into  the  Treasury  bag, 
unchallenged  except  by  a  growl  or  a 
snap  from  our  two  exhausted  finan- 


cial watch-dogs  on  the  right  and  the 
left  hand  respectively  of  the  Speaker's 
chair ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  hear,  or 
at  least  to  care  for  them.  In  a  word, 
the  reeking  river  was  doing  his  work 
bravely ;  and  when  he  had  got  nearly 
far  enough  through  it  to  admit  of  the 
manoeuvre  being  safely  adventured 
upon,  the  astute  Earl  who  leads 
your  Lordship's  i  House  instructed 
his  equally  astute  lieutenant  in  ours, 
to  occupy  and  amusd  us  all  with  a 
project  for  cleansing  the  river  I  This 
set  us  all  in  an  instant  to  work,  every 
one  eagerly  following  his  nose  into 
drains  and  culverts,  losing  him- 
self in  pleasant  intercepting  sowers, 
and  tumbling  about  in  refreshing 
streams  of  deodorised  sewage;  the 
Minister  contriving  quietly,  the  while, 
to  give  a  finishing  touch  or  two  to  his 
neat  little  Indian,  and  one  or  two 
other  small  Bills  of  the  same  kind; 
the  House  all  the  while  thinning 
visibly  and  rapidly.  Some  left,  say- 
ing that  they  had  done  their  duty; 
others,  that  come  what  come  might 
they  neither  could  nor  would  stand 
it  any  longer.  So  you  heard  on  all 
sides  incense  -  breathing  mention  of 
"my  yacht" — "the  Mediterranean" 
—  "  Switzerland"  —  "  the  moors"  — 
among  those  noble,  right  honour- 
able, and  honourable  members,  whom 
Heaven  had  blessed  with  the  means 
and  opportunities  for  so  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  "  And  whither  go 
y<m/"  I  inquired  of  a  distinguished 
yachtsman  sitting  next  to  me. — 
"  Why,  I'm  thinking  of  a  cruise  east- 
ward, after  Cherbourg."  "  Oh, 
you^re  going  to  Cherbourg?" — "  Of 
course  I  am ;  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the 
world !  Gk)od  night — or  rather,  good 
morning.  I  wish  I  oould  prevail  on 
you  to  go  with  me."  I  shook  my 
head,  and  was  roused  a  moment  from 
my  reverie  by  the  faint  languid  voice  / 
of  the  stately  tenant  of  the  chair, 
just  finishing  the  little  significant 
formula  "  that  this  Bill  do  pass ! 
Those  who  are  of  that  opinion  say 
Aye  !  Those  who  are  of  the  contrary 
opinion  say  No  !  The  Ayes  have  it ;" 
I  having  been  one  of  the  Noes,  who 
had  thus  lost  his  little  opportunity 
during  the  colloquy  aforesaid!  So 
the  Bill  has  become  an  Act  now, 
adorning  the  Statute-Book  of  the 
realm  me  irmtof    It  was  at  that 
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—  left  extremely  doubtfal 
I  should  take.    But  at 

out    eleven    o^dock    that 

mous  orator  crossed  over 

..'  the  "Opposition"  gang- 

4tting  on  the  steps  beside 

—  "They  tell  me  you're 
•f  going  to  Cherbourg.    If 

^   will   go  too,  and  L 

<ed  to  take  care  of  us  both 
y,  so  that  we  shall  have  no 
I  don't  half  like  it,  as  )'m 
sort  of  a  sailor — ^but  I  don't 

lOt  you  afraid  of  not  coming 
f  any  of  those  horrid  French 

."  His  smile,  hereat,  was 

icture— "Eh?" 

—we'll  risk  even  that.  Say  the 

It* you  go,  I  go.    How  is  it?" 

do  I;"  and  the   matter  was 
We  resolved  to   give  the 
ment  no  more  trouble,   but 
iiem  to  prorogue  on  the  ensu- 
iiday,  to  admit  of  our  starting 
ilhampton  on  the  ensuing  day. 
rely  the  Government  ought  to 
me — thought  I — some  little 
for  this  favour ;  so  I  modestly 
led  to  the  two  Secretaries  of 
reasury,  over  three  glasses  of 
.*    water    at    the    refreshment 
.  at  two  A.M.  the  next  morning, 
I  thought  my  five  pounds  was 
\y  the  sort  of  thing  that   the 
.^service   money  was  meant  to 
Nothing  could  be  more  civil 
hopeless,    however,    than    the 
4  and  shake  of  the  head  with 
h  the  application  was  received 
hose  unctuous  funotiouaries.    In 
I   pressed  to  know  what  they 
with  the  secret-service  money? 
we  told   you,"  whispered  one 
them,  with  charming  jauntiness, 
would  not  any  longer  be  ^Morst 
vice.' "    I  shortly  afterwards  asked 
^  late  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
ty the  same  question;  but  all  those 
ntry  were  evidently  in  league ;  for 
*  also  said,  with  a  solemn  smile. 
It  always  was,  and  it  is,  and  it  al- 
ays  will  be,  secret  service  I"     So 
.'ithia  twelve  hours'  time  I  handed 
cheque  for  £o  to   Captain   60s- 
ett;  received  my  ticket;    and  from 
chat  moni^t   dignified  myself  with 
the  reflection  tliat  I  Wcis,  in  my  own 
little  way,  going  to  enact  a  part  in 


the  History  of  My  Time.  And,*,  to 
be  sure,  Monday  the  2d  August, 
when  we  gleefully  turned  our  backs 
on  the  laborious,  eventful,  but  un- 
fragrant  Session  of  1857-8— the  first 
of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  Her  most 
Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
had  its  own  historical  suggestiveness, 
with  reference  to  the  great  and  fickle 
nation  which  at  present  owns  Cher- 
bourg; for  on  that  very  2d  August, 
twenty-eight  years  before,  had  oc- 
curred the  abdication  of  Charles 
X.,  the  last  reigning  prince  of  the 
thrice-expelled  aud  thrice-restored 
House  of  Bourbon.  'Tis  impos- 
sible to  resist  glaucing  hastily  down 
the  brief  succeeding  interval,  crowd- 
ed with  such  big  events,  as  history 
has  not  often  to  tell  in  so  short 
a  time.  We  see  installed,  a  week 
after  the  abdication  of  Charles,  the 
representative  branch  of  the  Orleans 
family,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, las  "King  of  the  French;" — 
himself  abdicating,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  to  die  in  exile  in  Eng- 
land; monarchy  thereupon  abolish- 
ed and  France  declared  a  Republic, 
with  Louis  Napoleon  for  its  Presi- 
dent, who,  within  three  short  years, 
was  appointed  such  for  a  period  of 
ten  years;  universal  suffrage  esta- 
blished; a  new  order  of  things  inaugu- 
rated ;  all  traces  of  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,"  obliterated — the  famous 
idolised  Trees  of  Liberty  hewn  down 
and  burnt;  a  still  newer  form  of 
government  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1852;  that  agiun  changed, 
a  restoration  of  the  empire  effected, 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  all  within  the 
same  memorable  year,  declared  Em- 
peror, assuming  the  title  of  Napoleon 
IIL,  and  shortly  afterwards  miracu- 
lously escaping  repeated  infemal  at- 
tempts at  assassination— linked  in 
close  and  faithful  alliance  with  our- 
selves, in  the  prosecution  of  one  of 
the  greatest  wars  in  which  we  were 
ever  engaged;  and  here  are  we,  the 
faithful  Coibmons  of  statd  and  stern 
England,  embarking,  the  day  after 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  of  this 
grand  series  of  events  in  French  his* 
tory,  to  witness  our  Queen  a  willing 
guest  of  the  aforesaid  French  Empe-, 
ror;  the  august  spectatress  of  his  in- 
auguration of  a  stupendous  "  stamd- 
iSQ  HENAos"    to  old   England,  a^ 
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nine-tenths  of  her  subjects  believe 
it:  divers  old  ladies,  moreover,  dis- 
turbed by  heavy  misgivings  that 
treachery  is  meant,  and  that  Her 
Mtyesty— God  in  Heaven  bless  and 
protect  her  1 — may  find  herself  sud- 
denly numbered  among  the  captive 
monarchs,  of  whom  history  tells  pen- 
sively. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  of  us 
whose  courage  might  well  ooze  out 
after  the  manner  of  Bob  Acres\  when 
we  recollected  the  part  which  we, 
the  saucy  Commons,  had  ventured  to 
take  in  the  matter  of  the  Conspiracy 
Bill,  when  we  said,  "We'll  have 
none  on't ;''  that  we  were  among  iJie 
ninety -and  nine  who 

But  behold — Southampton,  sir! — 
"Impossible!  We  can't  have  got  to 
Southampton  already ! "  said  the 
merry  carriageful  of  Senators  in 
which  I  sate,  all  of  us  having  chat- 
tered, and  laughed,  and  told  interest- 
ing stories,  and  been  very  witty,  with 
a  dash  of  pathos  to  give  zest  to  our 
fun ; — but  so,  in  sooth,  it  was.  At 
Southampton  we  were,  and  th^  Phi- 
liatines  were  upon  us^  till  we  felt  the 
effects  of  the  provident  care  of  our 
Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms;  for  lo! 
three  of  our  own  police  travelled  with 
us  who  knew  every  one  of  our  pre- 
cious £&ces,  and  eke  could  add  our 
names  to  tiiem?  When  they  called 
out  mine,  to  tell  me  that  my  carpet- 
bag was  safe,  it  produced  no  sensa- 
tion whatever,  as  I  perceived  with 
certain  inward  feelings.  But  when 
they  called  out  the  names  of  certain 
personages  whom  I  accompanied,  it 
was,  I  must  acknowledge,  somewhat 
different.  Wherefore  I  took  care  to 
stick  to  them  in  the  crowd,  and  so 
have  reflected  upon  me  a  ray  or  two 
of  the  respect  due  to  their  well-earned 
parliamentary  position.  A  few  min- 
utes' hurried  walk  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  dock,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  crowded  ^vith  curious  specta- 
tors, through  whom  the  police  made 
a  clear  path  for  us — the  last  detach- 
ment of  the  adventurous  Commons; 
for  it  seemed  that  a  goodly  number  of 
our  brethren  had  travelled  by  earlier 
trains,  and  were  on  board,  anxiously 
awaiting  our  arrival,  and  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  which  should  announce 


dinner.  It  had  been  ordered  for  ttgbt 
o'clock,  of  which  it  now  wanted  only 
a  few  minutes ;  but  these  sufficed  to 
fill  us  with  admiration  of  our  trans- 
port, as  it  lay  moored  to  the  dock-side. 
The  "Peba" — which  has  its  name 
henceforth  associated  with  tiie  Com- 
mons, or  strictly  speaking,  certain  of 
them,  and  Cherbourg — ^is  a  magnifi- 
cent screw-steamship,  836  feet  in 
length,  42  in  breadth,  its  engines  being 
of  450  horse-power,  and  tonnage  2620, 
It  has  accommodation  for  one  ban- 
dred  and  thirty-two  first  class,  an^ 
thirty-two  second-class  passengers 
Including  the  captain,  five  officers,  tb< 
purser,  surgeon,  and  six  engineers 
the  stewards,  and  the  band,  the  tota 
number  of  the  crew  is  one  bundret 
and  thirty- two.  Its  average  speed  i 
about  twelve  knots  an  hour;  and  thi 
three  thousand  miles*  intervening 
between  Southampton  and  Alexan 
dria  are  traversed  by  the  "  Pera"  ii 
little  more  than,  on  an  average,  tei 
days.  To  a  nautical  eye,  the  figor 
and  proportions  of  this  fine  vess< 
must  give  great  satisfaction;  and 
could  only  have  wished  that  they  ba 
been  scanned  on  the  present  occasiu 
by  the  critical  eye  of  my  Lord  Tru 
Blue. 

Our  luggage  duly  deposited  in  on 
cabins — mercy  on  us  I  what  a  multi 
tude  of  sword-cases,  hats,  &c,  aime 
at  contingencies  which  might  neve 
arise,  indicating  the  presence  of  man 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  sti 
more  formidable  deputy  lord-Iiei 
tenants;  and  our  hasty  abludo 
ended,  hark !  the  shrill  cheery  soaii 
of  the  dinner-bugle.  And  behold,  i 
three  or  four  minutes'  time,  to  tb 
air  of  "The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Enj 
land,"  played  by  the  capital  band  c 
the  "  Pera,"  some  hundred  gentlemer 
noble  lords  (about  whom  a  word  bv 
and-by),  right  honourables,  honoiu 
able,  honourable  and  gallant,  an 
honourable  and  learned  gentlemen,  ii 
eluding  our  Deputy-Serjeant,  Cliaj 
lain,  the  Clerk  Assistant,  Mr.  Speal 
er's  Secretary,  a  Committee  Cierl 
and  the  ship's  officers,  taking  tbei 
seats  facing  each  other,  at  two  Ion 
tables  traversing  the  whole  lengt 
of  the  spacious  saloon,  upwards  ( 
seventy  feet  in  length  I  ^  The  mun 
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tioDB  of  dinner  warfare, — ^hark  to 
the  incessant  explosions  of  champagne 
corks  impatient  for  action! — were 
abundant;  onr  conversation  fall  of 
instrnctive  hilarity  I  We  ventured  to 
laogh  at  the  apprehensions  of  onr 
friends  on  shore;  we  forgot  o^r  re- 
spective party  names,  cries,  and  prin- 
ciples ;  we  dismissed  oar  recollection 
of  the  great  sewer  which  washed  the 
great  honse  we  had  qnitted  the  day 
before,  and  thonght  only  of  the  sweet 
Southampton  water,  and  the  bright 
bine  rippling  and  dancing  surface  of 
pure  sea  with  which  onr  eyes  were 
to  feast  themselves  for  the  coming 
three  glorious  days,  and  for  which 
we  prepared  ourselves  by  free  but 
not  intemperate  recourse  to  cham- 
pagne, hock,  and  claret,  in  which  we 
drank  each  other's  health  individu- 
ally, then  the  health  of  onr  Queen, 
and  onr  respective  constituents,  be 
they  many,  be  they  few,  and  without 
regard  to  party.  Heaven  bless  her, 
and  all  hers — ^them,  and  all  theirs — 
ourselves,  and  all  ours;— : and  the 
Emperor,  as  he  may  behave  himself 
7— his  Empress,  and  all  "his'n."  Bat 
—ah!  ha! — ^will  he  let  us  come 
back?  or  will  there  be  eightt-fivk 
new  writs  moved  for  in  our  absence, 
under  the  Act  of  last  session,  for  so 
many  having  accepted  the  office  of  his 
Imperial  majesty's  tenant-inspector  of 
dungeons?  ^^Gome,  come,  Admiral! 
we  look  to  you  to  protect  us.  I — and 
I — and  I — ^went  on  the  faith  of  our 
admiral's  presence.  You  mmt  look 
after  us." — "So  I  would,  if  you'd 
give  me  a  fleet,  and  let  me  stay  be- 
hind, to  see  which  way  you  get  in, 
and  how  quickest  to  get  you  out. 
But  our  friend  here  will  cut  down 
the  estimates." — "No,  no!  IVe 
come  here  to  be  cured  of  that — ^to 
judge  for  myself — seeing  and  hear- 
ing is  believing;  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you,  Admiral."—"  We'd  better  let  the 
General  join  us,  I  think;  for  both 
services  are  concerned." 

Such  small  effervescence  over,  the 
more  sagacious  and  far-seeing  of  us 
entered  upon  discussions  of  a  most 
profound  character;  speculating  on 
the  hidden  objects  of  the  Emperor  in 
giving,  and  the  policy  of  our  Queen 
and  her  mij^sters  in  accepting,  the 
memorable  invitation,  which  had 
brought  so  many  of  us  to  witness  the 


eventful  meeting,  and  its  inunediate 
result.  As  far  as  I  dare  humbly 
attempt^o  do  justice  to  the  masterly 
and  far-sighted  views  which  then 
found  utterance,  they  were  to  the 
following  effect  ....  As  for  - — y 
he  thought  that — ^while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  possible, ....  on  the 
other,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  .  .  . 
that  ....  But,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  will  not  rob  ^ny  brother  statesmen 
of  the  right  to  enunciate  their  opi- 
nions in  another  place,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session — if  we  are 
then  in  a  position  to  resume  our 
seats! 

Certain  inspiriting  sounds  over- 
head brought  the  remainder  of  us  on 
deck — as  if  the  dreaded  din  of  the 
division-bell  had  summoned  from 
smoking  and  dining-rooms  into  the 
House— and  there— Twas  10.80  p.m.  ; 
we  were  still  moored  to  the  shore, 
and  could  see  a  goodly  number  of 
folk  of  both  sexes,  standing  as  near 
to  us  as  they  were  allowed ;  cigars 
were  puffing  on  deck  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  band  played  merrily ;  the 
sounds  of  jig,  and  fling,  and  reel, 
instinctively  and  irresistibly  com- 
municated motion  to  the  feet  of  even 
the  most  staid  and  unlikely  honour- 
able members  of  all  parties — accord- 
ing, that  is,  to  Pttnoh  and  the  Papebs, 
as  we  learned  upon  our  return! 
Nay,  it  was  also  said  that  with  in- 
strumental, mingled  vocal  harmony, 
from  such  throats  as  remained  un- 
impaired with  incessant/  "  hear, 
hear!"  elsewhere.  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  ^^  Punch  f^^  And  has  it  not 
been  circulated  everywhere,  and  be- 
lieved everywhere?  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  Mr.  Bray,  the 
superintendent  of  our  own  police, 
and  his  brace  of  lynx-eyed  detectives 
— ^who  know,  as  they  justly  boast, 
the  face  of  every  honourable  member, 
and  the  real  and  reputed  thief  in  the 
metropolis — would  have  allowed  that 
hump-backed,  sly,  satirical  old  sinner 
to  slip  in  among  us,  and  tell,  in  his 
own  way,  with  vivid  accuracy,  what 
he  so  distinctly  saw  not,  nor  heard  ? 
Would  that  the  usually  keen  eye  of 
our  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms  had 
been  upon  him !  Methinks  I  see  the 
little  terrified  old  fellow  standing 
trembling  at  our  bar,  to  answer  for  so 
gross  a  breach  of  privilege ! 
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But  be  that  as  it  may,  Lord  True 
li\xiQ  must  be  conteut  to  take  mine  as 
the  only  anthentic  account  of  what 
<]ld,  and  did  not,  occur  during  tbe 
eyer-memorable  expedition  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  record.  I  took 
my  place  on  tlie  poop,  and  looked 
down  on  the  cheerful  scene,  in  cheer- 
ful mood;  noting  how  the  House 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose 
of — pace  Hegin/B! — forgetting  the 
Queen's  speech,  and  everybody  and 
everything  to  which  it  related.  The 
Kcene  below  me,  visible  every  now 
and  then,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
through  the  shifting  clouds  of  cigar 
stnoke,  was  picturesque.  Those  who 
can  do  this,  thought  I,  can  do  any- 
thing! So,  full  of  heart  and  hope 
tbr  the  morrow,  and  trying  to  realise 
to  myself  the  distinguished  pare  which 
we  were  doubtless  to  play  in  the 
superb  spectacle  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  stepped  down  the  steps  to  the 
deck,  and  thence  to  my  snug  berth, 
winding  up  my  watch  exactly  as  the 
two  fingers  stood  at  the  figure  xii.  In 
ti^re  minutes'  time  * 

**  I  to  the  world,  tbe   world  to  me,   was 
naught*^ 

At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  next 
morning,  I  woke,  and  rubbed  my 
^-yes,  to  be  quite  sure  that  I  knew 
w^here  I  was.  L.  was  dressing ;  and 
told  me  that  K.  had  been  up  for  an 
hour,  and  was  on  deck,  with  the  new 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
-=-"0h!"  quoth  L.,  ''what  a  lovely 
THorning  1  Here  we  are,  water  smooth 
rw  glass,  and  we  cutting  along  through 
it  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
knots  an  hour." 

"Where  are  we?" 

"  Exactly  opposite  the  Needles." — 
On  which  I  jumped  eagerly  out  of 
bed,  my  forehead,  in  doing  so,  receiv- 
ing a  slight  hint  gf  a  l>erth  being 
above  me,  and  stood  at  the  port- hole, 
gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene  with- 
out. At  that  time  last  year  my  whole 
family  had  established  themselves  for 
the  autumn  at  that  very  spot,  from 
which  every  other  day  they  sent  me 
charming  and  refreshing  descriptions 
of  the  locality  which  I  was  destined 


not  once  to  see  I  To  enable  my  com- 
panion to  complete  bis  toilet,  I  saliid 
forth  in  quest  of  a  bath,  if  sach 
there  were,  and  found  one  at  a  few 
yards'  distance.  Having  pumped  an 
ample  supply  of  water  from  the  se^ 
through  which  we  were  passing  sc 
smoothly  and  swiftly,  into  a  commo 
dious  marble  bath,  I  eagerly  immersed 
myself,  and  never  so  thoroughly  en 
joyed  salt  water  before.  How  long  ] 
should  have  continued  there,  I  know 
not;  but  a  somewhat  perempton 
tapping  at  the  door  intimated  tha 
some  other  honourable  Meinl>er  wa: 
waiting  for  a  private  audience  o 
Neptune.  As  quickly  as  possible 
therefore,  I  maae  way  for  ray  sue 
cessor,  and  gave  such  accounts  daring 
the  day  as  led  to  a  result  which 
might  have  foreseen;  for  tbe  nex 
morning,  when  I  stole  forth  again  t< 
approach  the  briny  Presence  Cham 
ber,  I  found  the  door  beset  by  a  vari 
coloured  dressing-gowned  throng  o 
statesmen,  each  apparently  wishinj 
it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  beei 
waiting  there  longer  than  any  of  Li 
honourable  brethren  I  As  for  mo, 
resolved  to  have  my  bath,  if  I  lay  ii 
bed  till  everybody  else  had  had  his 
and  my  patience  was  rewarded  a 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half.*  Thi^ 
however,  is  anticipating,  but  it  serve 
to  show  the  evil  consequences  o 
thoughtlessly  disclosing  the  existeno 
of  the  aforesaid  luxury  I  "  It  is  neve] 
too  late,  nevertheless,  to  mend,"  saj 
an  accomplished  novelist. 

Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  I  mad< 
my  appearance  on  deck,  and  hasten 
ing  to  the  lofty  forecastle,  felt  th* 
full  freshness  of  the  morning  breeze 
which  only  slightly  ruffled  the  blue  sur 
face  of  the  water.  Blue  was  the  skv 
blue  was  the  water,  freshening  an( 
inspiriting  the  whole  scene,  to  thas( 
whose  minds  and  bodies  had  been  s( 
long  overtaxed  as  those  of  the  part] 
now  on  board.  About  a  dozen  o 
them  were  up  and  stirring;  sonii 
sitting  reading,  others  prouienadini 
the  spacious  and  lengthy  deck,  on* 
or  two  whiflSng  cigars  on  the  poop 
With  the  exception  of  a  shadow) 
outline  of  the  l*xtremity  of  the  W^ 
of  Wight,   and  a  telescopic  glinipw 


♦  There  were  three  or  four  baths ; 
pumped  in  for  each,  and  the  number  of 


but  consider  tliat  the  water  had  to  l>« 
bathers. 
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of  Aldemey,^we  were  out  of  sight  of 
knd,  and  steering  direct  for  Cher- 
bourg; oar  glasses  intimating  that 
some  half-dozen  white  sails,  dis- 
tantly visible,  were  also  bound  to 
our  destination.  'Twas  a  moment  of 
qaiet  delight,  in  which  the  mind  in- 
stiactively  turned  from  an  oppressive 
past  to  an  immediate  future  of  plea- 
sant expectation — ^from  St.  Stephen's 
and  its  fetid  contiguous  stream,  to 
Cherbourg  and  its  flash itlg  waters. 
However  it  may  now  or  hereafter  be 
with  Monsieur,  John  Bull  is  so  thor- 
oughly at  home  on  the  sea  that  he 
regards  it  as  his*  own.  How  he 
stands  erect  and  firm,  and  treads  the 
deck  of  great  or  little  craft,  with  an 
air  of  right  and  resolute  authority! 
To  descend  to  more  homely  matters, 
however,  visible  on  descending  from 
the  forecastle — there  behold,  in  snug 
shed,  our  cow,  chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  little  dream- 
ing of  the '  distinguished  party  to 
whose  breakfast  she  was  to  contri- 
bute! Nearly  opposite  was  the  pen 
wliich  afforded  somewhat  straitened 
quarters  for  four  or  five  sheep ;  while 
some  hundred  or  two  of  ducks  and 
hens  were  disposed  along  each  side 
of  the  adjoining  deck;  all  giving  one 
the  cosy  notion  of  our  bein^  victualled 
for  a  voyage !  But  there  are  other 
live  beings  stirring.  Behold  our  Ad- 
miral, and  three  of  our  Generals, 
standing  apart,  holding  a  council  of 
war!  And  by-and-by,  the  bugle,  and 
breakfast!  That  over,  the  deck  shortly 
afterwards  may  be  supposed  to  have 
exhibited  a  striking  sight,  worthy  of 
the  practical  powers  of  "  our  special 
correspondent  on  board  the  *  Pera !' " 
But  none  such  there  was:  our  dis- 
creet and  considerate  Deputy- Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, anxious  to  secure 
complete  freedom  from  observation, 
and  entire  abandon^  to  those  who 
had  Bo  long  sate  under  the  unwink- 
ing and  oppressive  scrutiny  of  twenty 
pair  of  Argus-eyes  in  the  gallery  im- 
mediately over  Sfr.  Speaker's  chair — 
liad  conrteously  declined  a  courteous 
application  made  by  the  reporter  of 
at  least  one  leading  London  news- 
paper. For  aught  I  know,  had  he 
been  perched  anywhere  in  the 
shrouds,  be  might,  or  might  not,  have 
said  something  of  this  sort: — 
It  was  evident  that  something  im- 


portant was  going  on;  for,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  cigar  after  cigar 
disappeared,  and  Honourable  Mem- 
bers gradually  collected  themselves 
together  near  the  gangway.  The 
sight  of  so  many  *' wide-awakes," 
aided  by  every  imaginable  colour 
and  shape  of  travelling-attire— varied 
by  plain  hats,  white  and  black,  and 
medest  travelling- caps  of  every  hue 
— was  most  imposing  I  Many  coun- 
tenances spoke  eloquently  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  session,  sallow  as 
they  were  and  haggard  with  unceas- 
ing attendance  on  divisions  and — 
the  smoking-room;  but  it  might  be 
deemed  intrusive  to  specify  indivi- 
duals. It  seemed  to  be  generally  re- 
marked among  Honourable  Members 
that  their  Deputy  Seijeant-at-Arms 
had  ma^le  so  skilful  a  selection,  that 
the  "Pera^*  was  at  that  moment 
freighted  with  representatives  of  all 
the  great  interests,  all  the  moral  and 
intellectual  worth  of  the  nation! 
We  noticed  Members  for  metropoli- 
tan and  provincial,  county  and  bor- 
ough, great  and  small,  agricultural, 
maritime,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing constituencies;  highly  distin- 
guished representatives  of  both  the 
great  naval  and  military  services; 
the  learned  professions  (the  Church 
being  quodammodo  represented  by 
the  pious  and  accomplished  chap- 
lain), tbe^  banking,  shipping,  and 
railroad  interests,  and  all  the  leading 
manufacturing  interests.  The  Go- 
vernment, the  Opposition,  and  the 
various  sections  of  the  supporters  of 
each,  were  amply  represented,  as 
well  as  every  shade  of  political  and 
religious  opinions.  The  Deputy  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms was  required,  as  we 
understood,  to  report  the  number 
of  Honourable  Members  who  had, 
and  to  account  for  those  who  had  not, 
accompanied  the  expedition,  with 
the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
them,  or  at  least  were  assigned  by 
them,  for  not  so  doing.  That  respected 
functionary,  who  wore  a  wide-awake 
and  shooting-jacket,  witli  a  glass 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  in  common 
with  every  Honourable  Member,  at 
once  mounted  on  a  seat,  and  taking 
out  a  paper,  read  from  it  a  number 
of  details,  which,  from  the  reception 
of  them,  must  have  been  very  amus- 
ing and  iuteresting   to   Honourable 
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Members.  He  spoke,  however,  in  so 
low  a  tone,  that  we  were  nnable  to 
catch  anv  portion  of  what  he  said, 
ant]  no  Honourable  Member  thought 
fit  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject 
Uutesa,  however,  we  are  mistaken, 
he  E^tated  that  he  had  no  reasons 
which  he  could  venture  to  offer,  why 
Mr.  Speaker  had  not  accompanied 
the  expedition.  It  was  subsequently 
CO  nj  lectured,  we  hear,  that  he  might 
not  have  been  indisposed  to  do  so, 
had  he  not  feared  that  his  presence 
miL'Ut  have  given  a  more  definite 
and  official  character  to  the  expe- 
ditif  in  than  he  or  others  might  have 
deemed  advisable.  The  general  re- 
sult was,  that  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers present  was  eighty-five — a 
iminber  which  might  have  been  very 
largi^ly  increased  during  the  last 
week  of  the  session,  had  the  exten- 
sive arrangements  requisite  then  ad- 
mi  ttijd  of  it.  Shortly  after  this  it 
wa^  announced  that  the  Grovernment 
hud  offered  the  distinguished  party 
a  t  Government  vessel,  but  that  this 
had  been  declined,  with  respectful 
reference  to  two  Government  vessels 
called  the  "Transit"  and  "Perseve- 
rance"— names  which  elicited  ex- 
pre^^sions  of  a  very  decided  character. 

''It  now  rests  with  the  House," 
said  the  Deputy  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
re8i>ectfully  taking  off  his  wide- 
awake (as  we  understood Tiim),  "to 
elect  their  Speaker  for  the  time  be- 
ing," On  which  the  Clerk- Assistant, 
standing  beside  him,  taking  off  his 
wido-awake,  pointed,  silently,  to  an 
Honourable  Member,  who  proposed, 
and  another  seconded,  a  third  Mem- 
ber^ of  dignified  and  commanding  pre- 
senue,  and  great  personal  distinction. 
His  name  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion, and  he  was  elected  unanimously. 

He  immediately  assumed  the  place 
from  which  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
bad  descended,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  presence  of 
a  noble  Earl,  a  member  of  the  other 
Quu^  of  Parliament,  and  another 
noble  Lord,*  a  member  of  neither. 
It  iit>peared  that  both  were  per- 
son; illy  highly  acceptable  to  the 
Hous© :     but    gi'ave    constitutional 


'  The  Earl  of  Sheffield  and  Viscount  Kingaale.  Many  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  signified  their  wish,  but  at  too  late  a  period,  to  aocompaoy  ^ 
q^jedition. 


doubts  were  suggested  by  a  yery 
learned  member,  who  sud  Uut  ii 
might  afford  a  precedent,  possibly  to 
be  followed  not  slowly  hereafter  on 
shore,  and  disturb  the  loog-setti^ 
relations  between  the  two  Hoosei 
After  adding  many  weighty  argn- 
ments  of  this  sort,  which  were  oocr- 
teously  listened  to,  he  found  the  fee- 
ing of  the  House  so  strong,  that  be 
declared  the  sentiments  he  had  qU^- 
ed  had  ceased  to  be  his  own  as  f&s 
as  he  uttered  them,  and  the  two  doU« 
lords — one  of  whom  was  £ather  of  a 
noble  lord,  who  was  present,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  House— were  fortb- 
with  elected — ^incorporated  body  lad 
soul  with  the  Commons— »«»«« 
eontradioente^  and  warmly  shaka 
hands  with.  Shortly  afterwanls,  t 
right  honourable  gentleman  said,  be 
begged  to  ask  in  what  character,  or 
capacity,  they  were  going  to  Cher- 
bourg; and  whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
what  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  French  Government,  or  tbe 
representatives  in  France  of  their  own 
(the  English)  for  their  reception  m 
French  waters,  or  on  shore?  This 
led  to  an  animated  discussioD;  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  stated^  that 
as  the  utmost  possible  publicity  bad 
been  given,  by  the  English  and  for- 
eign press,  during  the  last  fortnight 
to  the  fact  of  so  considerable  a  Unij 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons going  to  the  fdtes  atOherboois, 
and  communication  had  been  made 
to  the  Foreign  OflBce  at  home,— the 
British  Ambassador  at  Paris  and  ik 
British  Consul  at  Cherbourg  woold 
doubtless  co-operate  with  the  French 
Grovernment  to  secure  Hononrable 
Members  the  right  of  seeing  whattliere 
would  be  no  objection  to  their  seeing, 
and  going  whither  there  might  be  no 
objection  to  their  going,  offered  br 
the  French  authorities.  Ultimately 
the  following  resolution  was  adopt^jtl: 
—"Resolved,  that  the  Members  of 
this  House,  constituted  as  such,  for 
a  limited  and  special  purpose  only, 
consider  themselves,  and  are  to  be 
considered  by  all  parties  concerneil 
both  in  England  and  France,  only  » 
visitors  to  Cherbourg,  and  spectator? 
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of  the  f^tes  there,  in  their  individnal 
capacities  as  snch  members,  and  as 
private  gentlemen  only;  but  they 
expect  £rom  the  British  Oonsnl  at 
Cherbourg,  the  attention  due  from 
him  to  them  and  all  other  British 
subjects." 

It  was  farther  agreed  that  the  fixed 
hours  of  the  *^  Pera  "  should  be  observ- 
ed on  all  occasions  as  far  as  practic- 
able; and  that  the  initiatiye  arrange- 
ments for  going  on  shore  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  Deputy  Serjeant-at- 
Arms. 

It  haying  been  ascertained  that 
every  Honourable  Member,  and  every 
officer  and  attendant  of  the  House 
present,  possessed  a  passport  pro- 
perly ^i^d^  the  House  acyonrned 
daring  pleasure. — ^If,  I  say, "  Oar  Spe- 
cial Correspondent"  had  been  on 
hoard,  and  'k  he  had  given  the  above, 
or  any  such  account  of  what  he  re- 
presented himself  as  having  wit- 
nessed and  heard ;  whether,  in  doing 
so,  he  would  have  wholly  drawn  on 
his  imagination ;  or  whether  his  ac- 
Goant  would  have  been  wholly,  or  to 
any  and  what  extent,  based  on  fact, 
must,  as  far  as  this  letter  is  con- 
cerned, continue  one  of  those  myste- 
ries which  serve  to  puzzle  the  unini- 
tiated, and  exercise  ingenuity  in 
squaring  statements  with  external 
probabilities  and  intrinsic  consis- 
tency. However  this  may  be,  you 
may  regard  us  as  having  advanced 
by  between  half-past  eleven  and 
twelve  o^olock  witmn  a  few  miles  of 
the  far-£JEUued  mysterious  French  Se- 
bastopoL  The  weather  continued 
bright  and  beautiftil,  and  the  breeze 
was  a  little  brisker  than  when  we 
started.  The  gently-sloping  shore  to 
our  right  was  prettily  variegated; 
while  straight  before  us  was  the 
great  breakwater— about  half  a  mile 
longer  than  ours  at  Plymouth— to  our 
left,  terminating  in  a  fort,  between 
which,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
we  had  to  enter.  When  within  two 
miles  or  thereabouts,  two  or  three 
fishing-smacks — such  they  appeared 
to  me — put  out,  and  sailed  towards, 
and  round  us,  as  soon  as  we  had 
slackened  steam,  and  lay  to  for  the 
pilot.  Judging  from  the  gestures  of 
those  on  board,  they  appeared,  as 
well  they  might,  struck  with  admira- 
tion of  the  "  Pera."    Having  received 


our  pUot,  we  resumed  our  progress  to- 
waras  Cherbourg.  I  took  my  place 
on  the  forecastle.  What  English- 
man could  resist  a  momentary  re- 
fleotioh  on  long-passed  events  of 
which  he  was  now  approaching 
the  scene — the  bloody  conflict  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  the  two  nations 
in  1692,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet,  forts,  and  arsenal  in 
1758,  exactly  a  century  ago?  And 
again — ^what  had  been  since  done, 
attempted,  and  at  last  apparently 
consummated,  by  our  indefatigable 
and  gallant  neighbours, — our  Queen 
already  on  her  way  to  assist  in  con- 
summating their  triumph.  Most  of 
us  were  collected  on  tiie  poop  and 
forecastle,  as  we  slowly  entered  the 
mouth  of  Cherbourg  harbour,  between 
two  forts;  I  standing  close  to  three 
persons  very  narrowly  and  silently 
scrutinising  every  surrounding  object 
on  shore  and  afloat — ^Admiral  Napier, 
General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of 
Kars,  and  General  Sir  William  Ood- 
rington.  To  our  left  lay,  between  tlie 
breakwater  and  ourselves,  in  a  line 
slightly  curved  towards  us,  nine  men- 
of-war— eight  two-deckera,  and  one 
three-decker,— the  "Bretagne,"which 
was  at  the  innermost  extremity,  all 
dressed  with  flags.  Ahead  of  us, 
close  in  to  the  shore,  lay  a  small  fleet 
of  gay  yachts,  destined  to  be  vastly 
augmented  in  number  by  the  next 
morning;  all  of  them  dressed  with 
flags,  and  indubitably  English.  A 
litUe  to  our  right,  lay  the  small  town 
of  Cherbourg,  perhaps  comparable, 
as  seen  from  the  "  Pera,*'  but  disad- 
vantageously,  with  our  Gravesend  or 
Worthing,  with  quays  and  fortifica- 
tions stretching  in  every  direction. 
With  the  keen  eyes,  and  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Englishmen, 
we  carefully  scanned,  almost  in  si- 
lence, each  man-of-war  as  we  passed 
them — ^moored,  as  I  judged,  at  about 
fifty  or  eighty  yards'  distance  from 
each  other.  At  length  we  took  up, 
under,  of  course,  our  pilot's  guidance, 
a  capital  central  position,  by  a  white 
buoy,  bearing  on  it  the  not  inappro- 
priate letters  very  large,  "M.P.," 
and  dropped  our  anchor.  Scarcely 
had  we  done  so,  and  owned  our  first 
contact  with  sound  French  soil,  than 
we  saw,  with  less  surprise  than  satis- 
faction,   a  boat   put  off  from   the 
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'^  ^^^^om  at  Cherhourg 
nearest  man-of-WAr  mi.u  ^ 

%Mnthei'''^°V  "'•^a'  office^    ST"*  ""'*  AJdler  wi.  :p  ^ 

many  of  ,?  , ..®  "'"'ival  of-«.  „  "^''^i  and  perfura  *  - 
wateisl  w. .  ^"J^'^''  'n  French  w  ^  ^'''"'^^  '^Wch  t>  •:-. 
g«ngwar    wh»Ii  "PProach    the     Atu' .^"?  J'*''"^  ""^  "i* -' 

advance  to  ou^T.\  ?'"^.,'"'coverinsr,    ther^l  Ponderous  irxii  t 

peculiar' trthat  „!!?"""*  «'>n«esr  counfnf""''.  "'^''-of-'^*-'  «-^- 
«press  the  anxi^e^"""'  P«ople.  a,^  caSr«J't-  ^J  ^^  '^ -^"^ 
Iinperial  M,{i.  ."^  "^^^'re  of  Hi,  ^„'  *'x  stationed  to  see  ss!  i^ 
tle.^Vt.atV.fH'-''  "'«ge^^-  Cr^*^"'^  ^« ''"d  come  to*, 
body,  theUoZ  K^-^"^«"g"i«hed  AVeH-wh  ^f*"'  '*^^  *"  '^•'■'^ 
'^'■'•■'y  for  ob^  "f  9°'nmons,  every    WhiU   'l".'  ^""^  to  be  doM^. 

received  M  if       T"'**    have    been    i.  ^®'^*'    ""d  the  Honse  she  lad :. 

Hot,  alas/  th«    K?*"*  ^'^  h«^e  be^n     ?„T"? *? «'"'J' ^  Everrriasfe 

visitor  wi'i^°''J?«t  «f  onr  Fre^h    tril' '' T"  *"««  J^ '»  ^ 

»"   misgTvjW    t®*'*"'.-     We  had    saf  k j^ ^'"'h  «f  Her  Maje^'n- 

drew  nefr  e^„,r,r'^"».   ««  he    to  so  "L''"  P*^''^ '"*'«"' «^^^- 

that  was  on  h"s  face  l*,*^.'""''  '"'"'^n   j^tv^   "^  *    "^''^  "^  ^"^ 

impatiently  nL    ^'  ""?  heard  him    F^pLI    *"°™*>««  O"  their  otu  : 

He%an  rapiSfn^th*''"    """•"««     fch  J"'*''?:,    Imagine  the  l«i . 

a<lder,andS  ^^  *''\«"npinion-    Sv  "'^^'^side,  and  a  tail  pc:.- 

Jisli,  for  the  pilot 'wh^'"^i"^'^««Eng-    Si^fP*"?°J"  *  trice  pr4« 

«"•/  «PproMCM*''f  hat  function-    f„i  '      "'"^*«'^ '"  the  most  re^- 

"VatfoVMcSTJi";,''?P  ."'  hand,    SLr^V  ^^'"Z  ™  »  '^^■ 

he  asked  "  Ww^'^  'n,"*'Phere?»    tS,  ^J*    Producing    bandies  r 

bat  flero^,  colloo^^"*'    .^  «harp,    at  1,1^  fP^  «^ds  of  all  sort^  M 

them,  qnicWy  Sndlin'""?'^  ^'^''^^    ^mnLilT'".' •?"  «"  hehal?^^'^ 

Btreams  of  vernacn?J    '^   ""«   "quid    ^^^  T"' •*"^'''   '""''»rj'.  '^'J  * 

of  the  more  Mm  "f.r,«°  'hat  s^rae    Kow  »«  ""^.*'"  «hore  wd  »&«: 

«oon  found  ot^Th^P'"''^*'  """ong  ns    Md\Tn^T  ^^^  utility  of  Consul. 

«««•     We  were  tt  ft  ''"'«  of  the    the  ?«l,*"'r.  hethonght'^oursel.e.  . 

harbonr  anJf^ded^^ J*?  '"^'^  '"'o    ac^^     "f"'"  '^^P*"'""  '^^  '" 

our  enlighten^''^^.«lP"«oner3;bnt    W.^T^i"^**   «ession_«lways  pn- 

.«L!il  --Sr-bTaLtZ^^A^rr  toXCdir  rr/!.^il!'f 


to  bl  occupied  bv  „  P'"*!«  '^«««"ed  27  ^  T  ^  ^/^  ^''y'  b^o^o'^^ 
lish  menTwar^^if  °*  "'"'^  ^ng-  eJactnl^' .^««8  (there  is  notog lite 
he  had  posid^iV  ii'PPf'ring  tbat  ST  '".*''**  «"»'(«»),  by  tfe 
to  be  or^iZTbt^^'^  ^«  "  Pe"» »  vice  «^™?"'«?  "  "»  Con/i  Jse^ 
ment  of  he  nionri  ?'  '"  "'^  ^-^eite-  memh!^  ^PPomtments."  Rfteen 
fi«t  arrival  ~  ^  "^^  ''«''«  the  twenfv^-  "!■  ^^*  committee  s.K 
^ery  peaceftil  nn?K  ,"""»tel/ our  rrexl^-""^*"?^  «'»'J  examined  .»d 
thorongr™  P°:'-h<>lesI  liaving  prS'?'^  ^?>'  ^'tnesses;  and  a 
enormous  d?hW     *•"'■?"•»' of  the    sCed  f^S^'l."  "'^  *''«''•  h''^""'' 

withdrew,   but  {;>/.^.?,    frenchman    of  thA  n^K?  *°  """"Portant  b«u.cJ. 

progress  CLf'  '"'    «"««    httle    Uvelv^*^  ''''5'f ''"'®' ^^hichi.npen- 

*        t'au  been  made  with  hao^!   SJ ^T'^*'' ?"'> « «^«on ofthe 

salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  Oof 
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alar  service,  as  will  place  Omsols 
'1  drcurastances  consistent  with  the 
mportance  of  their  duties."    Here, 

-  OT  instance,  was  an  agreeable  gentle- 
■  oan,  with  a  convenient  office  on  the 

'  pay,  and  living  close  at  hand  .... 

-  •  Jtoabtless  all  this  sounds  very  well ; 
'^  mt  unfortunately,  things  as  they 
--'iBgbt  to  have  been,  were  not  things 

"is  they  were.     The  aforesaid  little 

-•  )oat  soon  lost  itself  in  the  crowd  of 

•'fflchts;    no  Consul    camo   near  us, 

lor  sent  to  us,   nor  took  the  least 

3otice  of  us;    no  Consul    had    an 

-  3fl5ce  on  or  near  the  quay-side,  nor 
any  other  than  his  own  residence, 

"  situate  at  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
.  from  the  town.  This  pleasant  dis- 
.  covery  was  made  by  our  indefatigable 
'  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms,  whom  we 
had  despatched  ashore,  shortly  after 
-our  arrival,  in  quest  of  the  afore- 
said obliging  and  accessible  Consul. 
.  After  a  broiling  walk  under  a  vertical 
-son,  and  accompanied  by  those  in- 
spiriting clouds  of  dust  in  which 
.  Cherbourg  seems  to  delight,  our 
.  officer  found  Mr.  Consul  comfortably 
at  home,  declaring  thai  he  had  bad 
no  "oflBcial"  intimation  whatever 
of  our  intended  arrival,  and  had  had 
no  orde^  to  provide  for  us,  and, 
in  short,  had  done  nothing  for  us, 
his  fellow-countrymen,  among  whom 
were,  I  take  leave  to  say,  some  of 
the  most  gallant,  distinguished,  and 
far-famed  men  that  had  ever  drawn 
sword  or  worn  epaulettes.  Does 
this  meet  with  your  approval,  Lord 
True  Blue?  It  did  not  meet  with 
ours ;  and — ^that  I  may  not  again  in- 
terrupt the  thread  of  my  narrative  by 
allnsion  to  this  quintessence  of  indif- 
ference—let me  say  that  the  next 
day,  possibly  having  in  the  interval 
SDtFered  some  qualms  and  mis- 
givings, he  made  his  appearance  on 
board  the  "Pera,"  when  there  was 
a  very  thin  House,  and  tried  to  ex- 
culpate himself— as  I  heard,  but  I 
was  not  present.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  his  representations, 
another  functionary  was  afterwards 
ordered  to  attend — to  wit,  the  Under 
Foreign  Secretary — our  messenger 
having  brought  him,  in  obedience 
to  our  Speaker's  warrant,  from  his 
comfortable  quarters  on  board  the 
English  Admiral's  flag-ship.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  presence  of 


mind,  he  made  certain  statements  in 
his  own  defence,  which  appeared  to 
the  House  to  be  not  in  precise 
qoadratnre  with  those  of  the  afore- 
paid  Consular  delinquent.  It  was 
evident  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  them  as  to 
what  had  or  had  not  happened  be- 
tween them.  He  was  then  ordered 
back  to  his  flag-ship.  Doubtless  the 
gentlemen  by  this  time  have  had  a 
few  spasmodic  anticipations  of  what 
may  take  place  in  the  next  session, 
when  the  Estimates  come  under 
consideration,  and  some  eighty- 
five  honourable  members,  sitting 
above  and  below  both  gangways,  are 
there,  in  pursuance  of  a  very  special 
tohip  of  their  own — ^not  to  apeak  of 
the  slightly  different  view  they  may 
be  then  disposed  to  take  of  a  certain 
report  on  Consular  Service  and  Ap- 
pointments, to  which,  now  and  here, 
with  the  grim  reticence  of  one  of 
those  holding  fast  the  national  purse- 
strings,  I  forbear  to  make  further 
allusions ;  but  surely  there  is  a  black 
look-out  for  somebody  or  other.  Thus 
far  concerning  one  of  my  order ;  but 
now  as  to  one  of  your  patrician 
order.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of 
a  certain  I^rd  Cowley,  K.C.B.?  He 
is  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  has 
been  such  for  the  last  six  years,  play- 
ing that  brilliant  part  to  the  cheering 
tune  of  eight  thousand  a-year,  with 
which  also  we,  the  faithful  Commons, 
have  occasionally  something  to  do. 
How  becoming  and  gi*aceful  his  brief 
visit  to  the  "  Pera,"  explaining  how 
harassed  he  was  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  we  might  easily  imagine,  but 
assuring  us  that  he  had  not  failed, 
before  leading  Paris,  to  offer  sugges- 
tions in  the  highest  quarter  as  to 
facilities  being  afforded  at  Cherbourg 
for  so  large  a  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
But  this,  again,  was  exactly  the  thing 
Which  might  have  been,  and  was  not, 
done.  I  doubt  whether  this  magni- 
ficent employe  ever  asked  which  was 
the  "  Pera,"  or  whether  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower,  or  even  of  the 
Upper,  House  was  on  board,  in 
modest  and  not  unreasonable  reliance 
on  the  good  oflices  of  their  highly- 
salaried  countryman. 

And  for  these  courtesies  we  vote 
you  money  I    But  wait  till  next  Ses- 
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>"  «''•'>'''') 'W.X;*^X-tf^';!^  -o  long  WW.  his  hwAa-  t«;  i»i 
I/*'"/,  ^t  *<^  «.„,,  »,ir,  J«7  Jt  *~'  *^**^  waa  ao  long  «l»e,  Q« 
*«•,  «/"».  U  /«^,  (U  .J.      /t  w J^    r«  «rt«i%   begMMto  e<t  a  Brie 

^';";'  *''  -^i  «'.'!  «)««.,  (u"t*.'    r     ^*"'  i«  ««ive  at  four;  the  tena- 

"V'M|  MmmUumu,  l,|„),  ..r  low  llt^    not  know  wtat  to  do  to  getashow, 

Wl.'.iM  Im  .«„„„  |„  „,„„    ,   , 'T*  *'"'    "w  what  to  do  if  we  bad  got  th^re. 

>♦«'■•■.,  '     '  '*'"'  *"    ,Y«  could  i^o,  through  0.J  glas^, 

Wlill<><iiir|»..|in(,vH..rU,,(.»,  Am„.    «      *'"®*'"  "'^  town  aU  astir  irith 

* *''''•••' -"''Ini  wliiiUio, 1.1,1  ,?^    f'W   ^''    ot*"®'   indications  of  re- 

»"  M«.  Wd  liii.,i|„.,l  ,„„|  ,1,,,'  , . '?  Jo'cng.  «nd  the  streets  and  qnsR 
;""""lv.."  (0  (I,.,  ,|„U,  J  "  rn,  9^''^^'^  with  people.  How  tental- 
'"•'.  '•'"'''  •"""  "v.'lr,  ami  Z;  "'"«■  At  h«t,  however,  abonthJf- 
"V"",vll.li,tf  „|.oui  ,„|'  r  '  '"y^'  l«8t  three,  a  boat- reached  w  from 
mil'  iImI.j  W.I.  llu.  iilli|„r|„„  ||"^  i  the  shore,  bringing  one  of  ownnm- 
^'•HlUl.    vm.|,t».  iwtv   div"sod--i,or    .^'''^'"'.  '""'  «««>nipanied  the  Def. 

H«^  NUlUlU^.,,  ;j.  .iJ;,';;;^--'''^^'-    Uty  Seijeant-at^AnnTwith    the  in- 

««>«  lit  «w  .Mi.%Ut  wul  lu^^r;    T^T"^  *^"  he  had,  after  a  great 

-#  «.  aim  mtHwsauOy    A«l  of  tro«bl«,foBiidc«t  th«Ooi«ul, 
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that  he  would  get  hb  tickets  to  the 
reserTed  plaeee  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, by  the  time  that  as  many  of  us 
as  chose  had  gone  ashore ;  bat  when 
and  where  we  were  to  meet  was  a 
mystery  to  ns.  To  shore,  however, 
several  boat-loads  of  us  went,  and  we 
landed  without  difficulty,  our  trusty 
DepQty-Seijeant  being  there  to  make 
things  coii^ortable  with  the  autho- 
rities. None  of  us  was  required  to 
show  his  passport;  I  never  even  took 
mine  out  of  my  pocket  during  the 
whole  expedition.  And  then  all  of 
OS— a  pretty  goodly  number— obeyed 
orders,  and  followed  Mr.  Deputy-Ser- 
jeant till  we  arrived  at  a  place  where 
printed  tickets  for  the  reserved  places 
were  given  to  each  of  us,  greatly  to 
the  envy  of  crowds  perspiring  and 
panting  under  the  glare  and  dust, 
and  hurried  on  through  continuous 
crowds,  till  we  reached  the  strictly- 
mrded  locally.  We  found  no  dif- 
nculty  in  reaching  the  places  assigned 
to  OS— about  the  centre  of  a  space  of 
some  hundred  or  two  yards,  occupied 
with  long  rows  of  forms,  on  which 
spectators  were  sitting  or  standing- 
very  many  of  them  English,  and  we 
oonelves  appearing  to  number  some 
twenty  or  thirty  only.  Notwith- 
standing the  pressure  tor  admission, 
three  or  four  rows  of  forms  were 
almost  wholly  unoccupied.  The 
space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
railway  was  much  better  filled. 
To  our  left  was  the  platform,  laid 
ont  as  a  chapel,  with  altar  and  ta- 
pers, on  the  left  side  of  which  were 
two  chairs  of  State;  behind  which 
stood  a  glittering  crowd  of  officials, 
ooDspiouous  among  them  Mr.  Wal- 
ewski;  u)d  opposite,  a  full-robed  as- 
semblage of  clergy  and  choir,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Ooutances  at  their 
head.  While  we  were  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Imperial  train,  a 
namher  of  men  and  women  were 
busily  laying  down,  stitching  and 
taekmg  together,  the  cloth  and 
carpeting  on  which  the  great  folk 
were  to  walk.  To  our  extreme  right 
▼as  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  and  in  the 
▼ao,  sitting  down  on  some  steps,  and 
loongiiig  and  chatting  merrily  with 
them,  three  woandurei  with  sun- 
bamt  complexions — ^wearing  Broad 
^  with  light  blue  ribbons,  dark 
blae  tunics,  and  ample  scarlet  trou- 


sers. At  length  a  si^l — and  offi- 
cers and  civilian  employii  running 
to  and  fro  breathless — soldiers  fall- 
ing into  line — ^but  it  was  only  two 
Silot- engines :  at  length,  however, 
own  came  the  train  for  which  we 
were  all  so  anxiously  waiting.  Oh, 
the  dreadful,  insupportable  heat  I 
When  the  Imperial  carriage  came 
slowly  up,  the  troops  presented  arms, 
and  there  was  considerable — but  to 
my  English  ears,  a  sort  of  constrain- 
ed cheering,  except  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  and  brother  countrymen 
near  us,  who  cheered  loudly.  When 
the  Emperor  alighted,  he  took  ofi* 
his  hat,  appeared  in  high  spirits, 
and  shook  hands  heartily  with  many 
around  him.  As  the  Empress  alight- 
ed, a  very  loud  cheer  greeted  her, 
which  she  acknowledged  with  a 
grace  and  ease  of  carriage  and 
gesture  that  were  exquisite.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  her  at  this  moment, 
parasol  in  hand^  clad  in  a  lilac-colour- 
ed dress,  with  a  charming  little  gos- 
samer bonnet — turning  her  lovely 
face  now  to  us  on  her  left,  then  to 
those  on  her  right,  the  Emperor 
walking  beside  her  till  they  reached 
the  chapel,  when  the*cheering  ceased. 
They  stood  sli^tly  in  advance  of  the 
two  chairs  beside  the  altar,  and  re- 
mained standing  while  the  service 
proceeded.  Then  was  heard  chant* 
ing;  and  by-and-by  the  Bishop,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  clergy,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  two  engines 
which  had  first  arrived,  and  had 
since  been  moved  up  close  to  the 
Ohapel,  that  they  might  receive  the 
benediction.  Amidst  chanting,  he 
scattered  holy  water  on  each  from  a 
brush,  uttering  some  Latin  words 
which  I  was  too  fer  off  to  hear ; — ^and 
just  as  the  procession  was  returning 
to  the  Chapel,  where  remained  stand- 
ing the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the 
latter  playing  rather  restlessly  with 
her  parasol  —  harkl  the  sudden 
booming  of  a  distant  gun !  ^^  AJi^ 
ma  fat  Jc^Mt  la  Seine  djingleterre  P^ 
suddenly  exclaimed  a  lady  near 
me:  ''The  Queen  I  TheQaeenI" 
exclaimed  many  English  voices.  All 
^rther  interest  in  the  solemn  inau- 
guration going  on  before  me,  ceased 
suddenly ;  and  I,  and  most  of  my 
brother  members,  forthwith  took 
our  departure,  and  made  our  way 
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throDgh  the  crowded  streets  to  the 
equally  crowded  quays,  and  were 
soon  8afe  again  on  board  our  good 
"  Pera."  As  we  approached  her,  how 
ffraceful  and  commanding  looked  her 
hgare  and  proportions!  And  close 
by  the  gangway,  there's  the  good- 
humoured  face  of  our  Admiral  to 
greet  us— "Well,  my  friends,"  quoth 
he,  "I've  been  on  board  the  'Bre- 
tagne,'  and  my  friend  the  Admiral 
and  I  have  arranged  the  whole  thing 
— there'll  be  no  difficulty  whatever, 
to-morrow,  about  going  over  the  ar- 
senal I  "  There  were  not  many  of 
our  party  at  that  moment  on  deck. 
One,  Mr.  Attorney-Generar,  was 
strengthening  his  principles  by  read- 
ing the  Quarterly  Heview ;  another, 
R.,  deep  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
one,  G.,  riveted  with  BldckwooiVs 
Magazine;  and  another,  trying  to 
puzzle  out  the  Cherbourg  localities 
from  a  map  lying  before  him.  As  it 
wanted  half-an-hour  to  dinner-time 
— which  was  seven  o'clock — I  betook 
myself  to  the  poop,  glass  in  hand,  to 
rest  myself,  and  look  out  for  the 
Queen,  who  had  not  yet  arrived; 
the  gun  which  we  had  heard  ashore 
having  intimated  only  that  the  royal 
yacbt  was  in  sight.  Over  the  break- 
water, however,  were  visible  rapidly 
advancing  masts.  The  evening  was 
one  of  beautiful  tranquillity — the  air 
bright  and  fresh.  Boat  after  boat 
of  the  **  Pera  "  was  returning  to  her 
with  members  who  had  been  to  visit 
their  various  yachting  friends,  whose 
gay  craft  glistened  more  charmingly 
than  ever  in  the  declining  sunbeams. 
No  noise  came  from  the  shore.  All 
on  deck  was  quiet;  and  the  French 
men-of-war  lay  silent  and  gloomy 
on  the  smooth  blue  water,  like 
so  many  Mausoleums.  At  length 
"There  comes  Uie  httle  lady,"  ex- 
claimed a  friend  beside  me ;  and  in 
a  twinkling,  round  the  comer  of  the 
breakwater  glided  the  "  Victoria  and 
Albert,"  with  the  royal  standard  of 
England  at  the  main,  closely  attend- 
ed by  the  towering  three-decker,  the 
"Royal  Albert,"  by  the  "Renown,"  and 
other  war-ships — the  little  "  Fairy  " 
following  after;  and  in  an  instant 
there  was  before  my  eyes  the  grandest 
sight,  and  in  my  ears  the  most  terrific 
uproar,  that  the  one  had  seen  or  the 
other  heard  before.    The  huge  guns 


irom  the  fort  opposite  to  that  bj 
which  the  Queen  was  entering  be- 
gan the  cannonade  with  a  tremend- 
ous report,  followed  instantly  bj  the 
French  man-of-war  nearest  the  Queen; 
blaze  after  blaze,  and  huge  pn^  after 
puff  of  white  smoke,  bursting  forth 
furiously  with  astounding  rapidity; 
then  the  next  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  as  if  with  a  sudden  accession  of 
savageness,    that    would    anniliilate 
whatever  was  within  reach ;  then  a 
prodigious  broadside  from  the  ^'  Bre- 
tagne  ;"-^the  royal  Lady  of  England 
— shall    I   not,  on    board   my  own 
"  Pera,"  say.  Mistress  of  the  Seas- 
standing  conspicuous,  with  her  hus- 
band  and    eldest    son    beside    her, 
and    gKding    calmly    alongside   the 
monsters  vomiting  fire  and  smoke; 
her    own    ships    of   war    foliowing 
slowly    after,    and    taking  up  their 
position  in  stern  silence, — tluir  turn 
had  not  come  yet,  but  perhaps  when 
it    did,    they    might,    and  I  hoped 
would,    astonish    Monsieur ;  —  iheir 
thunder  rebellowing  from  fori  after 
fort  in  every  direction,  even  far  in- 
land on  shore ;  then  broadside  afttr 
broadside  again  from  the  ships ;  and, 
amidst  all  this  prodigious  uproar,  the 
vast  hull  and  masts  of  the  infuriate 
"  Bretagne  "  becoming  again  visible, 
as  her  smoke  cleared  o%  the  "  Vic- 
toria and  Albert"  took  up  her  positioc 
near  her,  followed  shortly  alter,  as 
if  with  jealous   sohcitude  and  pro- 
pinquity to  their  Royal  Mistress,  by 
the  English    three-decker    and  her 
three    two^ecked   companions,  and 
the  Queen  of  England  was  at  anchor 
in  the  French  waters.    We  did  not 
require    to     be    stimulated  by  the 
faintly-heard  volleys  of  cheering  from 
the  French  men-ol-war,— we  sent  up 
a  hundred  men  into  our  own  rigging. 
and  from  their  honest  throats,  and 
from  ours,  (see  our  stout  old  Adiuiral 
yonder  waving  his  hat  and  cheer- 
ing lustily  I)  burst  forth  volley  alter 
volley    of   English   *^hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurra  I  "    As  for  me,  'twas  not  tht 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  bold 
my  field-glass  to  my  eyes,  directetl 
towards  the  Queen,  with  one  hand 
with   the  other  wave  my  cap,  and 
at  the  same  moment  cheer  at  the 
top   of  my  voice:    but  I   did  it. 
Then  we  hear  faintly  on  the  even- 
ing breeze,  from  one  of  the  French 
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Bhipa,  ^Partant  pour  la  Syrie  ;'*'* 
which  calls  into  action  oar  own 
band,  with  a  downright,  hearty,  tin- 
mistakable  "God  save  the  Queen," 
all  of  ns  standing  uncovered. 
"God  bless  your  Majesty,"  quoth 
we;  but  there's  tlie  dinner  bngle, 
and  even  ardent  loyalty  like  ours 
must  dine,  bat  only  to  strengthen  us 
for  fresh  displays.  So  down  to  dinner 
we  went, — 1  first  diving  a  good  way 
down  into  my  carpet-bag  to  fish  up 
something  or  other  to  look  extra  smart, 
in  honour  of  the  Qaeen's  arrival,  and 
close  propinquity, — ^and  almost  all  our 
party  were  assembled,  completely  fill- 
ing, as  usual,  the  two  long  tables.  All 
in  capital  spirits  1  Flashing  Cham- 
pagne 1  Sparkling  Moselle !  Hock  I 
Claret! — ah,  how  delightfully  cool 
and  thoroughly  iced  I — R.,  nearly  op- 
posite,  in  great  force,  and  not  caring 
a  snap  of  his  finger  for  a  million 
French  Colonels.  We,  at  that  end 
of  the  table,  were  in  particular  luck ; 
for  one  G.  had  had  the  brotherly 
forethought  to  bring  with  him  a 
splendid  haunch  of  Wiltshire  veni- 
son. How  many  afterwards,  when 
they  heard  of  it,  regretted  that  they 
had  not  done  tlie  same.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
way  d  i  nner  went  on.  No  one — secure 
in  tlie  society  of  his  brethren — oared 
what  he,  or  anybody  else,  said  or  did 
on  that  merry  expedition.  Every- 
body was  in  great  force;  there  was 
a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  excitement 
diffused  around  us;  for  we  were 
manifestly  in  the  very  middle  of 
Great  Doings.  Just  as  the  abundant 
dessert  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  a 
sudden  storm  of  firing  from  the  shore 
led  to  the  question — "  What's  in  the 
wind  now  ?"  Up  ran  a  nimble  stew- 
ard, and  returned  to  our  end  with  the 
words,  "the  Emperor  embarking  to 
visit  the  Queen  I"  There  was  no  with- 
standing this ;  so  most  of  us  were  on 
deck  in  a  trice,  and  I  soon  mounted 
to  my  favourite  poop.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  sight  was  worth  the  effort. 
The  air  and  water  were  quivering 
with  the  incessant  discharges  from 
shore  and  ship.  This  time  our  Eng- 
lish men-of-war  had  given  tongue, 
and  tremendously.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  firing  from  the  lower  guns  of  the 
*^  Benown  "  was  heavier  than  from  any 


of  the  ships  in  the  water.  With 
every  report  from  these  fearful  guna 
our  good  "  Pera  "  seemed  to  vibrate 
under  us.  But,  in  fact,  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane of  flame  and  smoke  was  raging 
all  round  us.  No  one  that  has  not 
seen  or  heard  such  things  for  himself 
can  form  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
grand  and  terrific  scene — and  pio- 
turesque  as  grand  and  terrific.  And 
yet^  to  whom  am  I  writing  this,  but 
to  one  who  is  smiling  at  the  ardour 
with  which  I  am  describing  the 
mimic  scene — ^to  one  who  has  borne 
distinguished  part  in  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  war — ^when  something  more 
than  powder  and  blank  cartridge 
flew  from  the  gun's  mouth — balls, 
thick  and  fast  as  hail,  at  Algiers  and 
Trafalgar  I  Pardon,  therefore,  a  poor 
lone,  half- stunned  landsman,  who, 
however,  will  for  the  future  pay  very 
particular  attention  to  Naval  Es- 
timates! But  now  good-naturedly 
follow  me  again  for  a  moment  into 
the  French  waters.  As  the  evening 
breeze  swept  slowly  away  the  thick 
white  smoke  enveloping  the  ships, 
you  saw  the  tops  of  the  masts — then 
the  huge  hulLs — then  the  rigging, 
swarming  with  blue  and  white  fig- 
ures of  the  tars  manning  the  rigging. 
As  for  Jack — I  mean  our  own  dear 
Jack,  not  Monsieur's  Jean— he  de- 
termined to  outdo  himself,  and  asto- 
nish the  Frenchmen:  so  up  to  the 
trucks,  the  very  uttermost  tip  top  of 
each  mast,  he  had  swarmed  or  got 
somehow  or  other,  and  standing  ap- 
parently on  nothing,  and  holding  by 
notliing,  he  waved  with  one  hand 
his  cap,  and  with  the  othei^  a  flag. 
"  Come  down,  come  down,  Jack  I  I 
oan't  bear  to  see  it!  What  the 
plague  are  you  holding  on  by  ?" 
"This  here's  just  the  place  for  me, 
sir — let  Mounseer  Jack  do  it  if  he 
dare."-    "  He  isn't  such  a  fool."    "He 

"    Another  broadside,  and  Jack 

is  last  visible  waving  his  flag,  and 
no  doubt  shouting  as  none  but  Jack 
can  shout,  and  the  sulphurous  cloud 
has  concealed  him  from  sight  I  And 
now  behold  approaching  Uie  bow  of 
the  "  Pera  "  two  barges,  the  first  the 
Imperial  one,  with  green  velvet  awn- 
ing, studded  with  the  golden  bees  d 
Charlemagne — the  second  following 
close  on  it,  with  a  crimson  silk  awning ; 
the  former  containing  the  Emperor 
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ired  years  ago,*  an  English  fleet, 
jnder  a  certain  Lord  Howe,  was 
ihundering  in  those  very  waters, 
lestroying  forts,  arsenal,  and  ship- 
pings—bat rejoicing  ardently  and 
piously  at  the  different  relations  ex- 
isting in  the  present  year  of  grace 
1858.  Once  more  up  the  ladder  and 
on  deck,  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  the 
order  of  the — night  as  of  the  day; 
yonder  again,  the  two  large  barges,  bat 
now  only  indistinctly  visible — hear 
the  splash  of  their  oars  (not,  I  mast 
repeat,  so  measured  and  siinnltaneoos 
as  Jack^s — ^forgive  me,  dear  Lord 
True  Blue,  bat  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  help  it).  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  are  now  allowed  to  return 
withoat  the  deafening  roar  which 
had  accompanied  them,  for  now  it  is 
considerably  past  sundown.  Gbod- 
nigbti.  Emperor  I  Good-night,  Em- 
prei^s! 

"Now  came  still" — ^may  I  not 
rather  say  stunned  ? — "  evening  on ;" 
but,  in  one  way  or  other,  came  the 
dark-eyed  divinity,  shedding  repose 
over  the  waters,  if  not  on  shore,  where 
there  seems  twinkling  and  glittering 
evidence  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear,  of 
motion  and  excitement.  Out  of  the 
eighty-four  of  my  brethren,  I  must 
frankly  own  that  I  fear  there  were 
at  least  thirty  smokers,  and  every 
one  of  them,  it  was  supposed,  had 
the  finest  cigars  in  the  world.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  your  brother  Earl,  I  re- 
joice to  say,  did  not  smoke ;  nor  did 
your  correspondent ;  but  he  mount- 
ed once  more  to  his  favorite  fore- 
castle, lofty  and  solitary,  and  looked 
around  on  a  scene  becomkig  every 
moment  bright  and  more  solemnis- 
ing and  suggestive.  Within  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  lay  the 
graceful  "  Victoria  and  Albert,"  with 
its  precious  freight.  The  liny  at- 
tendant "Fairy"  lay  not  far  off:  in 
close  proxi.nity  frowned,  in  gloomy 
indistinctness,  our  own  huge  three* 
decker,  and  not  far  from  her,  the  for- 
midable "  Renown  "  and  "  Diadem ;" 
then,  somewhat  more  dimly  seen,  the 
noble  French  three-decker  "Bre- 
tagne,"  with  the  extended  line  of 
French  men-of-war  stretching  from 
her  right  seaward :  all  silent  now,  all 


motionless.  Turning  to  the  right,  be- 
hold I  know  not  how  many  acres  of 
French  water-service  covered  with 
English  yachts,  in  glistening  in- 
distinctness ....  lights  visible 
through  the  cabin  windows  of  some 
of  the  larger,  and  in  some  of  which, 
had  we  been  there,  one  might  have 
seen,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  some 
of  the  loveliest  sptrcimens  of  the  dear 
womankind  of  England  I  ...  I 
folded  my  arms.  .  .  .  There  was 
not  a  sound  heard  on  deck  to  disturb 
my  thoughts,  which  suddenly  took 
this  turn : — 

'* '  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rlM, 
Hakea   a  man    healthy,   and    wealthy,    and 
wiael' 

and'  as  I  have  a  good  deal  in  pros- 
pect to-morrow,  I  shall  turn  in  at 
once."  So  I  did,  and  found  that  R. 
had  anticipated  me,  lying  motionless 
and  silent — ^in  fact,  asleep,  although 
the  Edinburgh  Reoiew  was  peeping 
from  under  his  pillow;  L.  above 
me  breathing  heavily,  as  though  the 
**Bretagne  "  were  resting  on  his  manly 
nautical  bosom,  with  a  pressure 
which  nevertheless  did  not  disable 
him  from  counting  her  guns  grinning 
hideously,  above,  the  stout  sailor- 
senator,  though  at  his  last  gasp,  vow- 
ing that  their  disposition  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  "  Royal  Albert," 
who  with  a  broadside  or  two  .  .  . 
As  for  me,  I  slipped  out  of  my 
clothes,  and  into  my  bed,  in  about  a 
minute  and  a-half :  soon  finding  my* 
self  lost  in  the  misty  magnificence  of 
such  dreams  as  might  be  supposed  to 
haunt  one  so  greatly  excited  by  what 
he  had  just  before  seen,  and  heard, 
and  thought.  Perhaps  I  dreamed; 
but  I  know  that  very  early  next 
morning  I  woke  cheerful  and  refresh- 
ed, without  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  for  one  moment  a  dreamer 
of  dreams. 

About  seven  a.m.  the  next  morn- 
ing, Thursday,  5th  August — having 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  batli  half- 
an-hour  before — see  me  once  more  on 
deck.  Behold  1  our  splendid  "  Pera" 
has  had  visitors  during  the  night! 
Two  of  her  sisters,  the  "  Salsette " 
and  **  Benares,"  were  now  moored 
within  a  few  cables*  length  of  her, 
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and  three  more  imposing  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  marine  of 
England  than  these  three  vessels  of 
onr  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  neither  French, 
nor  Amerioaa,  nor  English  eye  could 
look  upon.  And  how  finely  placed 
they  were,  between  the  frowning 
ships  of  war  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
dazzling  fleet  of  yachts  on  the  other  I 
What  a^  spectacle  the  Cherbourg 
waters  exhibited  at  that  moment  I 
If  France  were  not  pleased  with 
the  compli^nent  thereby  paid  her 
by  her  island  Sister,  why  —  she 
must  be  hard  to  please.  But  now 
I  turn  with  loyal  heart  first  towards 
the  royal  vessel  with  the  meteor 
flag  of  England  flying  at  the  main. 
.  .  .  .  Now  the  morning  gun; 
and  then  a  glorious  salute  to  the 
Majesty  of  England  reclining  on 
the  waters  of  her  faithful  and  gal- 
lant '  friend  and  ally  I  .... 
Several  of  her  Majesty's  Commons 
were  smoking  with  an  fur  of  tranquil 
enjoyment ;  but  what  sort  of  a  dis- 
covery do  you  suppose  was  made  by 
one  of  that  body  —  to  wit,  your 
inquisitive  correspondent?  Do  you 
recollect  my  mention  of  our  cow? 
Well,  there  she  was  as  before;  but 
her  sensitive  nerves  had  been  so 
shaken,  and  her  delicate  lacteal  sys- 
tem so  disturbed,  by  the  thunders  of 
the  preceding  evening,  that  she  was 
unable  to  yield  us  her  usual  timely 
supply  of  milk  I  Fancy  us  all  at 
breakfast,  milkless  I  Those  who  could 
relish  tea  and  coffee  as  a  mere  infu- 
sion, or  decoction,  had  here  an  unex- 
pected opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
taste;  for  those  not  so  disposed, 
there  was  our  excellent  claret,  fruit 
in  abundance,  and  meats  of  all  sorts 
fresh  and  potted.  Having  com- 
pletely broken  our  fast,  behold  the 
House  assembled  on  deck.  What  an 
imposing  sight  I  The  **  House,"  in 
its  very  special  and  exceptional  form, 
condition,  and  circumstances — fused 
with  the  Lords,  in  the  person  of  your 
noble  friend,  who  played  the  part  of 
commoner  excellently  well — ^and  con- 
stituting, as  every  one  proudly  felt, 
the  very  quintessence  of  the  collect- 
ive wisdom  of  the  age  and  nation  ; — 
the  First  Estate,  in  her  corporate 
sovereign  capacity,  meeting  us,  in 
Lord    Coke's    language,    as    Caputs 


Principium^  et  Finii ;  our  seasioo 
opened  in  France,  on  the  invitation 
of  its  Emperor  and  people.  Here  was 
our  Speaker;  there  was  our  mild  and 
acoomplished  Chaplain ;  our  staunch 
Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms,  looking 
careworn,  and  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  contretempi  of  our  cow,  the  only 
thing  that  had  gone  wrong  yet;  onr 
methodical  and  learned  Clerk-assist- 
ant; a  Committee  Clerk  in  attend- 
ance, if  we  should  require  Jiis  services, 
in  case  of  any  committe  being  ap- 
pointed for  special  purposes  on  that 
eventful  day ;  our  Messenger  on  the 
alert;  our  keen-eyed  police — Captain 
and  crew  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
out  of  hearing ;  no  ladies,  repi>rtera, 
or  strangers  present.  Mr.  S|»eaker 
— ^how  grand  his  presence !  how  calm 
and  deliberate,  and  yet  with  a  be- 
nignant cheerfulness  beaming  from 
every  feature — took  his  seat  with  ao- 
clamation,  on  a  cannon,  laid  up  in 
ordinary  in  the  centre  of  the  deck— 
and  amidst  great  but  quickly-suppress- 
ed cheering,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
character  of  his  chair,  and  then  glanc- 
ed significantly  over  his  right  at  the 
"Royal  Albert."  Then  listen  to  his 
mellow  and  sonorous  voice ! 

Mb.  Speaker. — Order,  order!  I 
have  to  inform  the  House  that  I  ha?e 
had  no  communication  from  Her 
Majesty  expressive  of  either  satisfac- 
tion or  dissatisfaction  at  the  presence 
of  this  House  in  these  watern.  1 
cannot  doubt  that  Her  Migestv  will 
give  every  member  of  this  House 
credit  for  being  actuate(l  by  creditable 
motives  in  coming  hither,  and  will 
impute  to  no  one  any  intention  to 
intrude  upon  her  royal  privacy,  aa 
far  as  her  subjects  are  concerned. 
Her  Majesty  is  attended  by  all  thoee 
whose  services  she  thought  fit  to 
command.  I  have  to  acquaint  the 
House  that  I  have  directed  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Dej^uty 
Serjeant-at-Arms  for  securing  honour- 
able Members  a  sight  of  whatever  they 
may  desire  and  expect,  with  reason, 
to  see. 

Our  Admiral  has  entered  into 
friendly  arrangements  with  the 
French  Admiral,  and  the  "Bretagne" 
is  freely  open  to  inspection  to  the 
House  and  any  Committee  thereof. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
is  on  board  the  "  Royal  Albert,"  and 
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ererj  facility  will  be  afforded  to 
honoorable  Members  to  inspect  tbat 
ahip. 

An  Hokoubablb  Msmbbb. — 
What  about  the  Arsenal!  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Spkaesb.— The  French  Ad- 
miral has,  in  the  most  oonrteoos  man- 
ner, given  every  member  of  this  Hoase 
free  admission  to  the  Arsenals,  and 
all  pertaining  to  it;  and  placed  an 
officer  in  attendance,  throughout  the 
day,  on  honourable  Members  availing 
themselves  of  this  concession.  All 
the  boats  of  the  ^'  Pera'''will  be  all  day 
long  at  the  command  of  honourable 
Members  to  go  any-whither  they  may 
please  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  a  larger  number  of  Members 
than  the  boats  can  accommodate,  I 
have  engaged  a  small  British  Stt^am- 
Tag  fur  to-day  and  to-morn»w. 

Tbb  Financial  Mebcbbb. — For 
bow  much  ?  And  does  it  corfie  out 
of  the  J^5  ?  (Order,  order  I  and  hear, 
hear,  hear!) 

Mb.  Spkakbb. — Thirty  Pounds  ; 
and  it  conies  out  of  the  Mve  Pounds. 
At  least,  so  I  understand.  (The  De- 
puty Seijeant-at-Arms  made  an  ac- 
quiescent obeisance  amidst  considera- 
ble cheering.)  ^ 

The  Uouse  will  readily  understand 
tbat  I  have  not  deemed  it  expedient 
to  intimate  its  presence  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

I  have  dispatched  a  messenger  (ac- 
companied by  a  detective)  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  residence  of  the 
Consul,  aud,  if  possible,  to  order  his 
attendance  on  board. 

I  need  not  remind  honourable 
Members,  that  England  expects  every 
one  of  them  to  keep  his  eyes  very 
wide  open  when  on  shore  (hear,  hear, 
hear!);  and  that  every  honourable 
Member  carries  a  civil  tongue  in  his 
head,  ready  to  converse  fittingly,  if  he 
have  sufficient  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  the  very  civilest  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

I  have  ascertained  that  her  Mar 
jesty  will  go  ashore  at  eleven  o^clock, 
and  remain  there  for  some  hours; 
that  at  eight  o^clock  her  Mi^esty 
and  his  Imperial  Migesty  will  dine 
in  state  on  board  the  "Bretagne;" 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 


his  Imperial  Migesty  may  pass  very 
near  the  "  Pera,"  on  his  way  to  the 
"  Bretagne"— (loud  cheers)— )r  that 
he  will  not ;  but  in  the  latter  uHse,  no 
slight  or  affiront  to  this  lIouHti  will 
be  contemplated  by  his  Majesty. 
(Hear.) 

An  Uonoubablb  Mbmbeb. — How 
about  the  fireworks  ?    (A  laugh.) 

Mb.  Spbakbb.-— I  believe  they  will 
be  very  fine,  equally  worthy  of  the 
two  great  nations  who  will  let  them 
off,  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  amused 
by  them — (cheers  and  laughter) — and 
of  the  great  historical  event  which 
they  serve  to  commemorate— the 
intimate  friendship  this  day  signally 
ratified  between  the  two  greatest  na- 
tions upon  earth.  (Loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering.) 

Honourable  Members  will  please  to 
take  notice,  that  lunch  may  be  had 
by  any  honourable  Member  at  what- 
ever hour  he  pleases,  and  dinner,  ac- 
cording to  the  Standing  Order,  at 
seven  precisely. 

Tlie  House  will  now  adjourn  till 
to-morrow  morning,  when  an  iin[)ort- 
ant  question  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  to  the  day  of  the 
House's  return  to  England. 

The  House  then  resumed  its  wide- 
awake, and  smoked :  at  least,  a  ma- 
jority. A  boat  was  immediately 
manned,  to  convey  our  Admiral,  &c. 
&a,  to  reconnoitre  the  **  Bretague ;" 
and  another  to  carry  certain  others,  of 
whom  I  was  a  willing  one,  to  recon- 
noitre the  "  Royal  All^rt."  We  also 
accomplished,  I  trust  satisfactorily,  the 
mission  which  we  had  undertaken. 
We  directed  ourselves  to  be  shown 
first  into  the  Admiral's  quarters, 
where  we  immediately  inspected  him, 
and  regretted  to  find  him  far  from 
well;  but  his  quarters  were  commo- 
dious and  oomtbrtable,  and  he  cour- 
teous and  obliging,  directing  two 
ofi^cers  to  accompany  us  all  over  the 
ship.  Before  starting,  we  &Uo  in- 
spected, in  passing,  the  First  Lord; 
he  greeted  us  all— -did  good  Sir  John 
Pakington — with  that  cheerful  yet 
diffident  affi&bility  which  enabled  us 
to  read  inscribed  on  every  feature 
of  his  face,  ^*  Naval  Estimates,  and 
Some  of  Thoee  who  grant  'em  1" 
Then  we  encountered  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, our  worthy  Under  Foreign 
Secretary ;  he  looked  so  pensive  and 
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downcast,  that  he  reminded  ns  of  the 
woe- begone  deprecating  air  with 
which  the  late  First  Loi3  had  slipped 
into  his  place  on  a  former  occasion, 
amidst  the  significant  cheers  of  the 
assembled  victims  of  Grovernment 
courtesies,  in  respect  of  our  special  se- 
clusion the  dav  before  from  the  sight 
of  our  own  little  demonstration  at 
Portsmouth.  On  his  countenance 
were  impressed  in  great  black  letters, 
"Transit  I  Perseverance  I"  Bat  his 
manly  apology  disarmed  the  House 
and  threw  it  into  cheering  humour. 
So  let  an  ex<mm'etur  be  entered  in 
the  case  of  our  Foreign  Under  Se- 
cretary. Him  passed  and  forgiven, 
we  commenced  our  inspection.  Deck 
under  deck,  grisly  rows  of  guns  after 
guns — here  a  couple  of  rows  of  sixty- 
eight  pounders!  Twas  something 
like  opening  a  bull-dog's  mouth  to 
look  inside,  and  note  the  number, 
size,  and  condition -of  his  glittering 
teeth,  his  eyes  fixed  on  yon  the 
while  with  an  expression  which 
suggested  that  the  sooner  that  little 
business  wt?8  over  the  better  for  some 
one — a  suggestion  strengthened  by 
the  sort  of  snap  I  with  which  his  jaws 
closed,  when  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  parting,  between  Curiosity  and 
Impatience.  Down,  down  we  went, 
to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  under 
water,  where  divers  mysterious  reve- 
lations were  made  by  our  most  in- 
telligent and  courteous  cicerone-^ 
Lieutenant  Wil mot— concerning  the 
perilous  misadventure  which  had 
happened  to  the  noble  ship  when 
in  liussinn  waters.  Nothing  could 
be  nicer,  or  more  dreadful,  or  mure 
assuring,  than  the  appearance  of 
everything  rej^pectively.  We  saw 
dear  jolly  Jack  under  every  aspect, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  pleased  us 
most.  Here,  he  and  another  were 
stowed  away  in  a  corner,  intent  on  a 
game  of  drafts.  There,  were  some 
dozen  or  two  sitting  at  their  tables, 
fa^st  asleep,  tired  with  their  over- 
night's expedition  ashore,  and  early 
morning's  work  on  return.  Here  was 
Jack^s  dinner  getting  ready,  on  a 
stupendous  scale.  How  many  pail- 
fhls  after  pailfuls  of  inchoate  soup 
were  tumbled'  down  into  the  bottom- 
less caldron  that  by-and-by  had  to 
supply  a  thousand  of  these  jolly 
hearties,  I  know  not    There,  were 


young  hopefuls  busy  with  slate  and 
pencil,  under  vigilant  saperiutend- 
ence.  Here  was  Jack  in  his  literary 
capacity,  sitting  all  alone,  with  very 
tender  aspect,  spelling  over  a  love- 
song,  his  eye  filling  every  now  and 
then,  as  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  he  that  wrote  that  'ere  soDg 
must  have  seen  Jack's  own  particalar 
hazel-eyed  Bess  in  his  native  village. 
Here  were  the  marines — as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as  can  be  prod  need,  and 
worthy  of  the  expense  the  nation  in- 
curs in  training  every  one  of  them. 
Here  are  the  Sixty-Eight  Pounders! 
— And  at  this  precise  conjuncture,  en- 
ter, with  courteous  bows  and  courte- 
sies, some  half-dozen  French  vi^dtors, 
the  gentlemen  oonsistinf;  of  two  naval 
officers,  one  military  officer,  all  «n 
grande  tenue  d'hiter^  and  one  solemn 
but  keen-eyed  priest,  looking  like  a 
lynx  in  spectades,  and  two  ladies.  Oar 
two  naval  friends  stepped  up  quickly 
to  a  sixty-eight,  looking  at  it  quietly 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  whis- 
pered a  word  or  two  which  I  did  not 
catch.  Th^  came  up  the  two  ladies; 
the  younger,  and  a  very  charming 
one,  tapped  the  grisly  monster  mer- 
rily with  her  parasol,  and  addressed 
a  laughing  word  to  one  of  her  two 
naval  companions,  who  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  but  looked  considerately 
at  that  same  silent  monster— savage, 
it  may  indeed  be  imagined,  in  Lis 
very  silence ;  for  his  stomach  was  well- 
nigh  empty,  with  only  a  little  paf-or 
and  powder,  and  no  natural  M)lid 
food  I  Our  French  friends  were  now 
coming,  however,  in  greater  numbers, 
and  themselves  the  very  essence  of 
courtesy  and  complaisance,  were  re- 
ceived by  Jack  with  his  very  best 
tip-top  good-natured  civility — a  little 
grim,  withal;  for  Jack,  bless  him! 
is  a  comical  creature ;  his  efforts  at 
politeness  are  touched  with  a  quaint 
bashfulness  ;  the  least  thing  will  make 
him  laugh  or  cry,  but  he's  always 
steady  I  steady  I  at  his  gun.  Well,  we 
quitted  her  Mjyesty's  screw  line-of- 
battle  ship  the  "  Royal  Albert,"  well 
pleased  with  her  and  her  130  guns; 
but  I  did  most  sincerely  wish  that 
Lord  True  Blue's  keen  experienced 
eye  had  been  there  to  scan  her  criti- 
cally, and  indicate  her  telling  points  to 
an  ignorant  landsman! 
"  What  do  you  think  of  your  next- 
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door  Deighbonr,  my  friend  ?  "  said  I 
to  one  of  the  oflBcers  before  I  quitted. 

"  What,  the  '  Bretagne '  t " 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  IVe seen  her." 

«» Well— «h?  If  you  were  laid ^ 

"  Oh,  certainly—" 

"  She's  ten  more  guns,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  know.  Good  morning, 
gentlemen  I  good  morning  1  The 
'Fairy's'  moving  up  to  the  •Vic- 
toria and  Albert,'  and  the  Qneen 
will  embark  directly.  Qood  morning, 
gentlemen !  "  When  we  were  about 
half-way  between  the  "Royal  Albert " 
and  the  "Pera,"  a  rather  louder  voice 
than  the  Deutenant's  told  us  of  the 
Queen's  movements :  for  such  a  sud- 
den and  fearful  uproar  of  rival  gun- 
nery burst  forth  as  nearly  stunned  my 
ears,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  blow 
our  little  boat,  with  its  inconceivably 
precious  little  freight  of  legislative 
wisdom — not  to  forget  those  who 
had  the  honour  of  rowing  it— out  of 
the  water.  To  a  landsman,  with  a 
Bpark  of  imagination,  nothing  can 
suggest  more  appalling  thoughts, 
than  to  be  within  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  a  line-of -battle  ship 
with  her  guns  pointed  towards  him ; 
his  tiny  oars  bearing  him  but  too 
slowly  out  of  reach — ^blazing  away— 
a  Inrid  flash  followed  by  a  furious 
outburst  of  white  smoke— flar*h  after 
flash — smoke  after  smoke,  thunder 
after  thunder  ;  then  a  moment's 
pause,  and  a  blasting  outburst  simrl- 
taneously  of  flame  and  smoke,  with 
ear-splitting  uproar;  not  from  one 
ship  only,  but  fifteen  or  twenty,  suc- 
ceeded by  battery  after  battery  from 
shore.  Thank  heaven!  we  escaped 
scot-free,  and  got  on  board  the  "Pera" 
as  the  "Fairy"  glided  past  us,  in  time 
to  shout  "  God  save  the  Queen  I  " 
while  our  brave  band  gave  vehe- 
ment utterance  to  the  somewhat 
familiar,  but  ever-dear  air,  set  to 
thow  heart-stirring  words.  As  we 
watched  the  progress  of  the"  Fairy  " 
towards  shore,  the  uproar  grew  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  till  some  timorous  inexpe- 
rienced fair  one  on  board  her  hus- 
band's or  brother's  yacht,  might  have 
imagined  that  the  Frenchmen  were 
bent  on  blowing  England's  queenly 
Majesty  into  an  inconceivable  number 
of  millions  of  majestic  atoms,  to  be 
Bcattered,  and  for  ever,  each  finally  to 


take  its  place  in  the  firmament  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  blaze 
amidst  awful  space  in  eternal  me- 
mory of  royal  English  trust,  and  im- 
perial French  perfidy  1  instead  of  a 
joyous  thundering  welcome  to  our 
Koyal  Lady,  with  a  million  French- 
men in  arms,  whose  swords  would 
flash  like  lightning  in  defence  of  the 
Sacred  Person  of  their  trusting  visitor. 

"  I  dee  her — ^there  she  is,  "  quoth 
one  of  our  generals,  who  swore  by 
his  glass  as  the  best  on  board. 
"She's  just  alighted  on  the  stairs 
— and  the  Empress  and  she  have 
thrown  back  their  veils— they  are 

kissing  each  other " 

It  might  be  so :  'twas  confirmed  by 
a  right  honourable  friend,  in  simple 
vindication  of  his  Dollond:  and  it 
needed  no  glass— «ven  such  a  thing 
as  mine,  which  had  never  done  duty 
for  its  kind  lender,  but  in  the  opera- 
house— *to  see  the  little  white  pufi& 
followed  by  immense  reports,  burst- 
ing forth  from  forts  and  batteries  far 
back  on  shore,  not  spitting  out  venom 
or  fury,  but  in  their  own  way  giving 
fiercely  jubilant  welcome  to  Queen 
Victoria,  setting  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  La  Belle  France  I 

"Luncheon  is  ready,  sir,  and 
the  steamer  goes  on  shore  in  ten 
minutes,"  whispered  a  most  courteous 
steward,  recalling  one  of  the  Faithful 
Commons  of  Her  Majesty  from  the 
.  seventh  heaven  of  imagination  to 
which  he  was  ascending. 

"Well,  admiral,  what  of  the 
'Bretagne'?" 

"  Faith,  my  friend,  she's  not  to  be 
despised,  I  can  tell  you!"  said  he, 
cutting  a  goodly  hunch  of  bread. 
"Steward,  get  me  a  glass  of  Bass's 
ale;  I  don't  care  for  this  Bordeaux 
till  after  dinner." 

By  the  time  that  the  announced 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  you  might 
have  seen  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  Commons  seated  and  standing 
on  our  attendant  steamer — ^ughl 
such  a  tub!  but  we  found  her. 
though  neither  "neat"  nor  "gaudy,'' 
capable  of  carrying  us  about— an 
object  of  lively  scrutiny  amidst  the 
brilliant  craft  around  us  I  Into  the 
harbour  we  steamed  steadily,  in  spite 
of  an  artillery  officer  shouting  and 
motioning  us  back  with  an  energy 
of  voice  and  gesticulation  increasing 
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to  A  point  of  apparent  frenzj  als 
he  ■  Q&w  the  dingy  little  craft  hold- 
ing on  her  way,  with  sullen  sput- 
tering, into  the  span-new  harbour. 
Bnt  we  had  pnt  ourselves  nuder  the 
command  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  French  like  a 
Frenchman,  and  mounted  the  paddle- 
box,  and  stood  there  with  a  noble 
calmness  and  determination!  as  we 
approaoh'ed  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  steps  still  covered  by  the  crim- 
son cloth  so  recently  ascended  b^ 
the  royal  party— nearer  also  and 
nearer  to  the  suddenly  stirring, 
threatening  accumulation  of  soldiery. 
Down  those  steps  came  forthwith 
a  superior  officer,  with  grave  and 
peremptory  tone  and  air,  repelling 
from  further  approach  the  Commons 
of  England,  and  their  aforesaid  tub  I 
At  that  awful  moment  stood  on  the 
paddle-box  the  right  honourable 
member  for  the  borough  of  Hertford, 
whose  other  honourable  member  was 
also  on  board,  resolute  as  the  rest  of 
ns ;  a  word  or  two  interchanged  be- 
tween our  right  honourable,  fluent, 
and  persuasive  spokesman,  and  the 
frowning  Militaire,  appeared  to  estab- 
lish between  them  an  eternal  friend- 
ship. Oflf  went  the  two  hats,  civil  and 
military.  Our  illustrious  chief  took 
out  a  paper  and  presented  it  to  the 
other,  who,  after  a  glance  at  it,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  '*  Oui  I  oui  I  oui  I  " 
and  invitations  to  alight.  The  thing 
was  over ;  the  Commons  of  England, 
in  the  name  of  perfide  Albion^  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  stupend- 
ous arsenal  of  Cherbourg,  not  only 
t>eing  never  stopped  by  anybody 
whomsoever,  whithersoever  any  of  us 
chose  to  go,  but  meeting  with  the 
readiest — ay,  and  eagerestr— courtesy 
imaginable  or  desirable  I 

But  oh,  how  hot  it  was  I  How 
blinding  the  light  of  the  sun^s  eye, 
glaring  down  upon  us  through  the 
bright  blue  above  us,  without  a 
single  intervening  fleece  of  cloud! 
Yet  the  soldiery  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
baking  process  that  was  going  on! 
They  could  indeed  be  "done"  no 
"browner,"  and  seemed  to  move 
about  with  a  brisk  alacrity  that  told 
of  a  March  or  October  day's  duty, 
instead  of  that  tremendous,  swelter- 
ing Thursday  afternoon  of  the  6th 
August,    A.D.    1858,    henceforth   to 


be  marked  in  my  calendar  with  a 
red-hot  letter  C ! 

"  Prenez  garde,  meteors !  "  sharp- 
ly whispered  a  soldiei^,  interposing 
his  arm  between  me  and  a  corpulent 
friend  with  whom  I  was  heartily 
condoling,  for  I  saw  his  snflerings— 
between  us  two  and  the  edge  of  the 
stupendous  empty  Bassin,  we  at  scarce 
a  yard's  distance  from  its  unprotected 
declivity  of,  apparently,  some  sixty 
feet  We  fell  back,  almost  appalled  at 
our  unsuspected  proximity.  We  then 
stood  and  gazed  around  us,  with  the 
greatest  of  living  engineers  to  point 
out  all  that  was  striking  and  impor- 
tant— ^the  honourable  Member  for 
Whitby, — not  to  mention,  also,  an 
honourable  and  gallant  military 
Member,  whose  opinion  on  such 
matters  all  the  military  world  woold 
respect,  but  who  was  too  mach 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts, 
and  too  busily  using  his  tield- 
glass,  to  utter  a  single  word  to  us. 
On  the  other  siae  of  the  vast  chasm, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock 
with  an  inconceivable  amonnt  of 
labour,  perseverance,  and  science, 
were  four  or  five  slips,  one  of 
them  occupied  by  a  newly-com- 
pleted and  beautiful  man-of-war, 
the  "  Ville  de  Nantes  "  ready  to  be 
launched  on  Saturday,  as  soon  as 
the  vast  space  before  her  should  have 
been  prepared  for.  her  reception— 
by  being  filled  with  the  requisite 
depth  of  water — the  work  which  was 
to  be,  we  were  told,  of  an  hour !  Here 
and  there,  at  a  little  distance,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  were  a  few 
workmen,  who  looked  like  Lillipu- 
tians to  the  Gulliver  surveying  them 
with  Huch  grave  cariosity  from  the 
edge  of  the  declivity.  They  were 
preparing  the  site  on  which  the  Em- 
peror was  to  perform  his  share  of  the 
inauguration;  and  a  long  flight  of 
steps  covered  with  crimsun  cloth 
led  down  to  the  spot  trom  the  fur- 
ther extremity,  where  were  three 
temporary  structures  being  prepared 
for  the  occasion  by  numbers  of  men, 
and  also  some  dozen  laugiiing  and 
chatting  lively -eyed  sempstresses, 
busily  engaged  under  the  awning, 
stitching  gilded  bees  on  drapery.  All 
these  localities,  which  may  hereafter 
acquire  an  interest  and  im])ortdnce 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  not  ai  pre- 
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sent  generally  or  properly  appreci- 
able, I  pass  over  nnaescribed,  be- 
caase  a  fair  notion  of  them  has  been 
abready  commnnicated  to  the  public 
by  the  graphic  pens  of  the  inqnisitive 
and  ubiquitous  "Own  Oorrespon- 
dents^^  of  the  public  press;  and  also 
because  the  military  and  naval  read- 
ers of  Blaehwood'8  Mag€unns  will, 
I  am  told,  have  an  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  observations  of  a  niili- 
tary  contributor.  If,  however,  for 
these  reasons  I  say  little  now,  be 
assured  that  I  am  very  far  from  being 
the  only  member  of  the  legislature 
on  whom,  without  regard  to  party 
political  considerations,  what  we  wit- 
nessed that  day  made  an  indelible 
and  very  deep  impression.  The  results 
of  a  century's  untiring  labour,  engi- 
neering skill,  and  enormous  expen- 
diture are  now  visible,  as  on  the  eve 
of  completion ;  and  must  force  grave 
consideration  on  every  English  ob- 
server, with  reference  to  our  ambi- 
tious, warlike,  and  fickle  neighb(»urs' 
means,  intentions,  and  opportunities 
for  the  future.  I  can  tell  you  that  not 
one  of  our  party  quitted  the  shore,  at 
the  close  of  that  memorable  after- 
noon's reconnoitring  of  the  Cher- 
bourg arsenal,  disposed  tu  undervalue 
the  tremendous  capabilities  at  length 
acquired  by  France,  or  underrate  the 
commensurate  responsibility  cast  up- 
on those  charged  with  maintaining 
the  safety  and  honour  of  Old  Eng- 
land. My  own  individual  conclusions 
collected  themselves  into  a  single 
brief  sentence — To  be  Forewarned  is 
to  be  Forearmed. 

Parsing  along  an  extended  line  of 
huge  anchors,  we  came  uix>n  a  pic- 
turesque object — a  cone  of  large 
cannon-balls,  with  brass  field-pieces 
supporting  them,  and  surmounted 
with  other  smaller  military  weapons 
an  1  flags  arranged  most  tastefully — 
the  whole  combined  with  what  seemed 
totne  a  sort  ot  deadly  gracefulness; 
for  I  can  find  no  other  words  with 
wliich  to  express  the  effect  produced 
on  my  mind  by  the  style  of  group- 
ing before  me — the  elegant  arrange- 
ment of  these  weapons  oif  destruction. 
As  the  M^esty  with  whom  all 
aroand  us  were  so  closely  concerned, 
bad  delayed  her  arrival  at  the  arse- 


nal beyond  the  appointed  time-^ 
doubtless  enjoying  the  ovation  pre- 
pared for  her  and  the  Emperor  in  the 
town — many  of  us,  ^  I  among  the 
number,  returned  to  the  "  Pera,"  all 
of  whose  boats  were  allowed  free 
entrance  and  exit  into  the  strictly- 
guarded  basin  which  we  had  travers- 
ed in  our  tub.  It  had  gone  with  an- 
other party  of  Honourable  Members 
on  an  expedition  to  the  breakwater; 
and  when  we  reached  our  ship,  we 
were  not  reluctant  to  descend  to 
lunch,  and  then  repose  in  the  shady 
places  in  the  comparatively  deserted 
deck.  The  quietude  and  freshness 
were  charming.  The  breeze  swept 
gently,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
but  not  oppressively,  on  those  chat- 
ting together  under  the  awning — 
a  quiet  party  of  six  or  eight,  who 
were  somewhat  tired  of  sight-seeing 
on  shore  and  afioat.  There  was  oar 
Deputy-Serjeant,  in  cbeerfol  humour, 
finding  all  things  going  on  so  plea- 
santly everywhere;  there  was  our 
learned  and  agreeable  Chaplain;* 
there  were  several  elderly  and  junior 
Members;  and  no  cigar  contaminated 
the  delightful  air.  After  wtj  had  com- 
pared notes  of  what  each  of  us  had 
seen,  and  regarded  as  most  worthy  of 
observation  and  recollection,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  House  of  Com- 
mons reminiscences,  many  of  them 
illustrating  what  we  may  call  the 
by-play  and  behind-the-scenes — the 
inner  life — of  the  House,  and  very 
entertaining  they  were.  At  length 
the  youngest  of  our  number,— a  veiy 
promising  County  Member — being 
warmly  congratulated  by  another  as 
having  distinguished  himself  during 
the  last  session  by  a  maiden  speech. 
— "I  was  present,  too,  when  you 
made  y<mr  debAt,"  said  one,  turn- 
ing to  another,  who  goml-natufedly 
gave  the  following  account  of  his 
passage  through  that  terrible  ordeal. 
"I  had  resolved  not  to  open  my  lips 
during  my  first  session,"  said  he, 
"  and  kept  my  resolution  finnly  dur- 
ing three  months,  except  that  I 
had  once  to  present  a  Petition ;  and 
when  the  Speaker  suddenly  called  out 
my  name,  for  which,  at  the  momenti 
I  was  not  prepared,  a  mist  came  over 
my  eyes^  and  the  paper  trembled  in 
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my  hands,  daring  the  few  inarticn- 
late  words  in  which  I  endeavoared  to 
indicate  its  object.  *  Bring  it  up,' 
qnoth  the  late  Speaker,  in  that  melo- 
dioas  voice  of  his,  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it; 
and  having  handed  in  my  petition 
to  the  cleric,  he  crammed  it,  with  a 
matter-of-fact  air,  into  a  bag,  and 
80  ended  my  first  experiment  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  House.  At 
length,  however,  I  was  urged  by  one 
whose  position  entitled  him  to  be 
heard  with  respect,  to  endeavour  to 
address  the  House,  for  several  rea- 
sons; which  be  urged  so  forcibly,  that 
I  reluctantly  assented,  and  pn/mised, 
but  with  an  inward  spasm,  to  speak 
on  a  particular  question,  when  it  next 
came  before  the  House.  It  was  one 
of  great  pubiio  interest  aud  impor- 
tance, but  not  within  the  category  of 
party  questions.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  left  town,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  shaping  my  thoughts  into 
a  short  address.  The  subject  was  one 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  yet  I 
was  so  nervously  apprehensive  and 
fastidious,  that  I  wrote  out  my  speech 
eight  times  before  I  could  please  niy- 
•elf  I  I  should  have  gone  on  writing 
it,  up  to  the  present  moment,  if  I 
had  not  reflected  that  I  had  just 
three  weeks'  time  left  to  commit  it 
to  memory — " 

"  Commit  it  to  memory  ?"  inquired 
one  or  two,  surprisedly — "  why,  surely, 
you  were  no  novice  in  pub — '' 

"  Yes — I  committed  it  to  memory, 
verbatim  et  literatim^  for  breaking  the 
ice  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
very  fearful  business  to  any  one.  If 
I  repeated  it  once,  I  re{)eated  it  at 
least  a  hundred  times — whenever  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  alone  I 
I  tried,  moreover,  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  awful  moment  at  which,  on 
my  rising,  the  cry  of  *  New  Member  T 
would  cause  every  other  who  had 
risen,  not  so  entitled,  to  resume  his 
seat,  leaving  me  standing  in  solitary 
*  possession'  of  tliat  fearful  House  I 
I  kept  my  own  counsel, — and  as  the 
appointed  day  drew  near,  aud  I 
thought  of  the  'breakdown'  which 
would  be  ruthlessly  recorded  by  the 
truthful  reporters,  and  amuse  so  many 
good-natured  pitying  friends  round 
the  breakfast' tables,  and  at  tlie  clubs, 
next  morning-^felt  myself  more  and 


more  disposed  to  give  the  thing  up  in 
despair.  At  length  arrived  the  day, 
big  with  my  little  fate.  I  repeated 
the  speech  in  my  dressing-room,  tb&t 
morning,  as  usual,  but,  alas!  more  in- 
accurately than  ever,  and  felt  sick  at 
heart.  I  dined,  very  slightly,  at  three 
o'clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  taik  a 
glass  of  port- wine,  with  an  egg  beaten 
up  in  it,  to  clear  my  voice.  Then 
down  to  the  House  I  went,  sighing 
at  everp  step  with  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension, afraid  to  look  anybody  in 
the  face,  and  lapsed  into  a  sudden 
taciturnity,  and  took  my  seat  on  one 
of  the  back-benches,  cold  as  death. 
Presently  entered  the  noble  lord  who 
was  to  open  the  discussi(»n,  and  my 
heart  beat.  He  was  one  of  ocly 
two  who  knew  that  I  should  attempt 
to  speak.  Oh,  how  I  envied  hu 
perfect  self-possession  I  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  House,  and  of 
his  own  weight  and  position  in 
it  I  Then  another,  and  another,  and 
another  rose ;  I  getting  less  and  les 
self-possessed,  as  time  wore  on.  I 
had  resolved  to  wait  till  the  Hoose 
had,  so  to  sp^lf,  ebbed  down  to  de^ 
low  dinner  point,  viz.,  eight  o'clock. 
*  You're  going  to  speak — it's  writien 

all  over  your  face,"   said   Sir 

sitting  next  to  me,  good-humonredly. 
I  whispered  in  the  aflBmiative;  for 
at  that  particular  moment  I  dared 
not  tell  a  fib.  '  WeU — you  won't  rise 
before  nine,  of  course — and  Til  rue 
and  get  dinner  I  That  will  do, 
won't  it?'  'Yes;'  I  faltered,  in- 
wardly adding,  *  By  that  time  it  will 
do,  or  I  shall  have  been  done  for!' 
Away  he  went:  and  resolving  to 
follow  the  si)eaker  who  next  n>«^, 
I  slipped  out  to  the  refreshment- 
stand,  and  took  a  glass  of  Seltzer- 
water,  with  a  small  dash  of  c<f:niac 
in  it,  and  returned  to  my  seat.  There 
were  then  about  thirty  Members  in 
the  House,  but  among  them,  mi»9t  of 
the  leading  men,  on  whose  absence  I 
had  anxiously  calculated.  I  glanced 
at  the  reporters'  gallery,  ami  down 
again,  in  trepidation ;  the  strangers' 
gallery  was  crowded— the  one  nijiht 
have  t«)  chronicle  what  the  other 
would  witness— a  Break-Down!  'For 
these  reasons,  Sir,' — quoth  the  speaker 
then  on  his  legs,  looking  rouno  tor 
his  hat,  *I  shall  unhesitatingly—' 
I  heard  no  more ;  down  he  sat ;  iny 
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heart  knocked  against  my  ribs  almost 
audibly;  I  trembled  from  head  to 
foot:  I  took  off  my  hat — up  rose 
seven  or  eight  Members — *^  Shall  I 
rise?"  I  gasped  to  myself: — I  did 
nse^  very  slowly :  then  the  cry  *  new 
member  I'  appalled  my  ear;  every 
one  of  the  disappointed  Members 
looked  sternly-H>r  at  least  with 
pique — at  me,  for  whom  they  were 
forced  to  suppress  their  statistics 
and  eloquence  a  little — ^it  might  be> 
a  very  little  longer  1 — and  left  me 
standing  alone.  At  that  moment  the 
lively  image  rose  before  my  mind^s 
eye,  of  a  solitary  culprit  arrived  at 
his  last  moment  on  the  scafEbld.  I 
had  my  written  speech  in  my  pocket: 
what  would  I  not  have  given  for 
leave  to  read  the  well-worn  familiar 
little  document,  boldly,  to  the  com- 
plaisant House?  However,  I  began, 
huskily,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
and  got  though  my  first  two  sen- 
tences—oh I  the  dismal  horrid  silence 
there  was. 

***Ay — I  was  there — ^I  perfectly 
recollect;  it  was  intense,  and  I  feit 
for  yon,'  interrupted  the  Deputy- 
Seijeant-at-Arms. 

'"At  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  sentence  my  memory  failed  me, 
—I  slipped,  so  to  speak,  *off  the 
rail'— and  thought  'here  I  go  I'  I 
managed,  however,  to  throw  in  an 
allusion  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
opened  the  debate,  that  enabled  me 
to  recollect  myself— and  I  happily 
got  on  the  line  again;  Butr-^^^ttf 
affreuu  nlenee  continued.  Not  one 
solitary  'hear'  firom  any  part  of  the 
House — ^nor  any  whispering,  or  con- 
versation, which  I  should  have  hailed 
as  an  inexpressible  relief  1 — Scribble, 
scribble,  scribble  went  the  pens  of 
the  ruthless  recording  angels  in  the 
gallery  to  my  right  I  thought  of 
them  for  an  instant  with  terrror.  After 
I  had  been  speaking  about  five 
minutes,  thank  Heaven  1  a  kindly 
and  decided  'hearl'  issued  fh>m  the 
opposite  side,  followed  by  one  or  two 
on  my  own  side;  the  efiiect  was  truly 
inspiriting  on  me;  tJie  House  had 
seen  the  agitation  with  which  I  was 
speaking,  and  generously  encouraged 
me,  till  at  length  I  was  enabled  to 
get  through  a  speech  of  twenty-five 
minutes'  time,  without  having  missed 
more  than  a  word  or  two  of  what  I  had 


prepared:  having  had  presence  of 
mind,  moreover,  to  throw  in  one  or 
two  allusions  to  what  had  iallen  from 
preceding  speakers — and  resumed 
my    seat;      having    delivered     my 

MAIDEN    BPESOH-^which  I  WOUld   UOt 

have  to  do  again  for  a  thousand 
pounds  1" 

**How  were  you  received  when 
you  sat  down?" 

''  Ah,  that  does  not  signify  1" 

"Well — ^how  did  you  figure  in  the 
papers  next  morning?"  asked  one. 

''At  much  greater  length  than  I 
had  the  least  right  to  expect,  and  in 
two  of  the  chief  ones,  almost  word 
for  word." 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  a  young 
Member,  who  had  listened  very  anx- 
iously— "I'm  disposed,  after  this,  to 
put  off  my  little  business  till  the 
Greek  Calends— •" 

"Pho,  phol"  said  several  kindly; 
but  suddenly  our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  prodigious  uproar 
from  the  direction  of  the  shore,  indi- 
cating the  return  of  her  Migesty, 
accompanied  bv  the  same  thunder- 
ing welcome  which  had  attended  her 
approach  to  the  French  shore.  The 
"Fairy"  glided  past  ns  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  ns  to  see  the  figure  of 
our  Boyal  Mistress,  glad,  doubtless, 
to  repose  a  little  after  her  fiitigues 
on  shore.  During  the  intervening 
hour  or  two  we  passed  the  time  plea- 
santly enough  in  receiving  visits  lh>m 
friends  who  had  come  in  their  yachts, 
and  assured  us.  one  and  all,  how  great- 
ly the  "  Pera''  was  admired.  Abont 
six  o'clock  we  were  pretty  audibly  in- 
formed that  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
had  commenced  their  brief  but  splen- 
did triumphal  progress  from  the  shore 
to  the  banquet,  in  company  with  the 
Queen,  on  board  the  "  Bretagne."  This 
was  the  grand  event  ot  the  day. 
Magnificent  was  the  welcome  thnn- 
dred  forth  by  our  own  men-of-war, 
worthily  supported  by  those  of 
France.  All  the  yards  were  manned ; 
and  on  ours,  there  was  Jack  as  usual, 
standing  on,  and  supported  by  no- 
thing that  was  visible  to  ns  I — at  the 
top  of  each  mast— a  sight  positively 
painful  to  a  landsman  to  behold,  for 
tear  of  ....  however,  there  is 
jolly  reckless  Jack  I  waving  at  once 
his  cap  and  his  flag,  and  dbubt- 
lees   cheering   at   the    top    of    bis 
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voice. — Now,  the  Frenchmen  take 
the  initiative,  for  the  Fairy  is  on  her 
way,  conveying  the  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land to  the  French  three-decker; 
and  while  we  are  following  her  mo- 
tions, "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie"  from 
onr  hand,  and  loud  huzzas  from  the 
rigging,  make  us  tarn  to  the  left, 
whence,  approaching  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  of  our  stern,  hehold 
the  imperial  harge  and  its  follower, 
with"  green  and  crimson  awnings, 
and  gay  uniforms  and  ladies-  dresses, 
partially  concealed  in  their  cloaks 
and  4  mantles,  glittering  in  the  de- 
parting sunlight.  The  surface  of 
the  water  was  somewhat,  perhaps, 
rougher  than  might  be  agreeable  to 
the  Empress  and  her  charming  ladies; 
but  the  imperial  pair  looked  in  high 
spiiits.  As  they  passed  us  and  heard 
our  loud  cheering,  both  inclined  to- 
wards us,  gracefull}^,  several  times; 
the  Empress  very  pale,  but  very  love- 
ly. I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that 
same  imperial  pair,  at  a  fearful  moment 
so  few  months  before,  when  the  in- 
fernal Orsini  and  his  fellow-assas- 
sins— but  out  upon  it  I  perish  the 
memory  of  it!  Let  that  hideous 
spot,  blackening  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  be  consumed  in  the  lustre 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  present,  and 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future  1 
What  could  be  more  exciting  than 
the  scene  at  that  moment?  It  was 
one  of  wonderful  splendour,  worthy 
of  so  grand  and  ever-memorable  an 
occasion  as  the  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
archs  of  England  and  France  at  the 
same  naval  banqueting-table,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  and  emblems  of 
national  greatness,  and — may  it  be 
devoutly  hoped  and  prayed!— de- 
signed to  shed  oblivion  on  past  un- 
friendly and  unhallowed  rivalries; 
to  cement,  ihdissolubly,  a  present 
union;  and  give  it  that  prolonged 
endurance  which  shall  guarantee  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  peace  and  goodwill  among 
mankind ! 

What  occurred  on  that  great  occa- 
eion  of  international  state,  I  know 
not,  except  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
by  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  scene  of  befitting 
splendour,  dignity,  and  cordiality.  It 
Buflices  for  me  to  learn  from  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  French  Government, 


The  Mbniteur^  confirmed  by  onr  own 
Court  Cireular^  that  the  guests  were 
seventy  in  number;  and  that  ^'at 
the  dessert"  the  Emperor  rose  and 
proposed  the  following  toast,  in  lan- 
guage which  already  stands  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  history,  but  which  we 
give  in  the  vernacular,  tiiat  all  English- 
men, of  whatever  degree,  may  weigh 
the  terms  thereof;  for  who  can  tell 
what  Lights,  or  Shadows,  may  fall 
on  them  sooner  or  later,  from  the 
awful  unknown  Future? 

THE  EMPESOB^S  TOABT. 
{TVanaaUon.) 
"  *  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Her  Majes- 
ty the  Queen  of  England,  and  to  that  of 
the  Prince  who  shares  her  throne,  and 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Family.  In  pro- 
posing this  toast  in  their  presence,  on 
board  the  French  Admiral's  ship  in  the 
port  of  Cherbourg,  I  am  happy  to  show 
the  sentiments  we  entertain  towardi 
them.  In  effect,  facta  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  they  prove  that  hostile  pM- 
sions,  aided  by  a  few  uDfortnnate  inci- 
dents, did  not  succeed  in  altering  either 
the  friendship  which  exists  between  the 
two  Crowns,  or  the  desire  of  the  two 
nations  to  remain  at  peace.  Therefore! 
entertain  the  sincere  hope  that  if  at- 
tempts were  made  to  stir  up  old  rewnt- 
ments  and  the  passions  of  another  epoeh, 
they  would  break  to  pieces  upon  pobli^ 
common-sense,  as  the  waves  break  npoo 
the  breakwater  which  at  this  moment 
protects  the  squadrons  of  the  two  em- 
pires against  the  violence  of  the  sea.' 

THE    queen's    reply. 

"  *Sire, — ^The  Queen  desires  me  to  a- 
press  to  your  Majesty  how  sensible  she 
IS  of  the  new  proof  of  friendship  which 
you  have  just  giyen  her  by  proposing  a 
toast  in  her  honour,  and  by  pronouncing 
words  which  will  always  remain  dear 
to  her.  Your  Majesty  knows  the  senti- 
ments of  friendship  which  she  entert^im 
towards  you.  Sire,  and  towards  the 
Empress,  and  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
them. 

*' '  You  are  also  aware  that  the  good 
understanding  between  our  twoconniries 
is  the  constant  object  of  her  desires^  as 
it  is  of  yours.  The  Queen  is,  therefore 
doubly  happy  at  having  the  opportnnitr, 
by  her  presence  here  on  this  occasion,  of 
joining  you,  Sire,  in  endeavoariog  to 
strengthen  as  much  as  possible  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  two  Datioos. 

**  *  That  friendship  i«  the  basis  of  their 
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Btntual  pitwperity,  and  the  blessiDg  of 
Heaven  will  not  be  denied  it  The 
Uueen  proposes  'The  Health  of  the 
Emperor  and  EmpresB.' " 

While  thus  they  were  royally  ban- 
qnetiDg  on  board  the  *^  Bretagne,'*  her 
Migesty's  most  faithful  Commons,  in 
respectful  propinquity  and  right  royal 
humour,  were  dining  on  board  their 
own  ship,  the  flower  and  pride  of 
the  fleet  of  the  P.  and  0.  S.  N.  0. 1— 
Mystical  initials  I  When  the  wel- 
come bugle  summoned  us  to  the 
saloon,  we  fonnd  our  ranks  somewhat 
conspicuously  thinned  by  invitations 
which  had  been  accepted  by  many  of 
onr  number  to  dine  with  friends  on 
board  our  men-of-war,  or  various 
yachts,  or  on  shore.  We  got  on  merrily 
enough,  I  warrant  your  Lordship.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  eflervescent  fun 
of  dinner  began  to  give  place — ^as  did 
the  champagne  to  claret — to  the  mild 
elevation  adapted  to  grave  iwlitical 
and  b^trategical  disquisition,  I  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  flt  to  ad- 
journ to  the  deck ;  mount  to  my  old 
watch  tower,  the  forecastle,  and  there 
meditate  on  the  suggestive  scene 
around  ine;  wishing  that  the  time 
would  arrive  for  the  naval  illumi- 
nations, which  we  were  given  to 
ex|Hict  would  surpass  everything  of 
the  sort  exhibit^  on  water  before 
—everything  that  rival  French  and 
English  pyrotechnists  could  accom- 
plish: I  would  have  dispensed  with 
them  all,  to  witness  a  night -salute 
from  the  ships  of  war;  but  that^ 
I  was  informed  by  some  nautical 
friends,  and  by  two  of  the  ships' 
oflicers,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  it 
being  contrary  to  naval  usage  to  Are 
after  sun-down.  At  length,  however, 
came  the  fireworks  aforesaid,  as  glit- 
tering and  gorgeous,  for  a  second  or 
two,  in  the  dark  skies,  as  could  have 
been  desired  by  the  most  exacting 
beholder:  as  was  evidenced  among 
some  twenty  Members  of  Parliament 
collected  on  the  forecastle,  by  a  so- 
lemn *'  hear,  hear!"  uttered  by  a  stolid 
wag  among  us,  the  instant  that  a 
coruscation  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dour had  dissolved  in  the  darkness. 
That  coruscation  —  protentously 
suggestive  —  had  imaged  the  out- 
break of  a  volcano,  and  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  displays  that 
human  art  oould  have  made  in  the 


heavens.  A  beautiful  eflfect,  also, 
was  produced  by  the  purt- holes  of 
every  man-of-war  exhibiting  a  light, 
glittering  upon  the  nmzzle  of  every 
gun.  In  fact,  the  naval  l^te,  as  such, 
was  perfectly  successful.  Turn  in 
what  direction  you  pleased,  the 
aspect  was  novel  and  picturesque. 
At  length,  it  seemed  as  though 
a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
had  made  its  dazzling  presence  sud- 
denly visible.  This  was  the  Fitz 
Maarioe  Life  Light,  which  blazed 
forth  from  the  lower  yard  or  deck  of 
the  "Diadem"  with  astonishing  power, 
and  showed  us  the  "  Fairy"  approach- 
ing the  "  Bretagne,"  to  carry  back  the 
Queen  to  the  "  Victoria  and  Albert;" 
the  men  manning  the  yards  of  all 
the  men-of-war — a  beautiful  sight; 
and  then  was  beheld  the  Imperial 
barge  at  about  fifty  yards^  distance 
from  the  "Bretagne" — the  green  velvet 
canopy  with  its  golden  bees,  and  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  as  distinctly 
visible  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  at 
noonda3\  Thus  tliey  were  being 
lighted  home  over  the  dark  waters ! 
Scarcely  had  the  Queen  and  the 
Emperor  quitted  the  * 'Bretagne,"  than 
that  which  I  had  been  so  confi- 
dently told  was  not  to  happen, 
did :  a  night  salute  I  The  startled 
spectator  might  have  imagined  him- 
self suddenly  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  terrific  night  -  fight  between 
the  fleets  of  France  and  England. 
No  words  of  mine  can  do  justice 
to  my  own  impressions,  or  aflTord 
another  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
magnificent  and  awful  spectacle 
which  burst  upon  one  so  unex- 
pectedly, at  once  stunning  the  ear 
and  dazzling  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
The  imagination  was  taken  captive 
through  the  astonished  senses.  While 
the  *'Pera"  was  sensibly  quivering 
under  the  tremendous  broadsides 
which  shook  the  wr  and  the  water, 
there  could  be  heard,  during  momen- 
tary suspensions  of  flash  and  roar, 
the  loud  clamour  of  human  voices : 
not,  however,  of  begrimed  and  en- 
sanguined combatants,  not  expres- 
sive of  phrenzied  rage,  of  despair, 
of  hellish  hate  —  but  of  friendly 
French  and  English  acclamations — 
be  it  ever  sol— of  their  respective 
friendly  Sovereigns;  who  had  just 
risen  Irom  giving  so  memorable  a 
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pledge,  before  the  whole  world,  of 
peace  and  good-will  between  them- 
selves and  their  peoples.     8ee  ap- 
proach, unharmed  and  midistarbed, 
amidst   bellowing  uproar,  incessant 
flash,  and  wreathing  white  smoke,  the 
imperial  barge,  lit  so  mysteriously  I 
It  is  bat  a  litful  glimpse  that  you 
catch  of  the  central  figure,  leaning 
back  with   folded    arms  —  that   of 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  men  on 
earth.      What    is     Napoleon    III. 
at    this   moment   revolving   in   his 
thoughts?    Is  he  glancing  back  at 
an  amazing  past,  or  forwards  to  a 
protentoos  and  uncertain  future  1    Is 
he  still  sustained  by  a  sublime  re- 
liance on  Destiny?    That  he  has  a 
mission  which  is  not  yet  accomplish- 
ed ?    Is  he  comparing  the  ancient  and 
stable  monarchy  of  England,  repre- 
sented by  the  tranquil  person  and  pre- 
sence of  its  friendly  Queen,  at  that 
moment  his  visitor  and  guest,  with 
the  precarious  and  insecure  organi- 
zatibn  of    political   government   in 
France?     Such  were  the  thoughts 
with  which  I  followed  the  beauti- 
ful but  fragile  bark  carrying  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  till  it  was  lost 
in  night  and  distance.    I  then  de- 
scended from  the  forecastle;  every- 
thing around  and  about  was  sink- 
ing into  silence  and  darkness,  and  I 
followed  my  brethren  int<5  the  saloon, 
where  I  found  something  like  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House^  engaged 
discussing  very  earnestly  a  question 
which  proved  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  disposed  of  that  night.    The 
debate  was  therefore  adjourned  till 
the  next  morning,  immediately  after 
breakfast.     Behold  us,  at  the  ap- 
pointed   hour,  ten   o^dock,  a   duty 
constituted    House :    and    this  was 
the  question: — Whereas  the  owners 
of  the  '•  Pera"  had  placed  her  at  our 
disposal  till  Saturday  morning,  but 
were    so    courteously  and    liberally 
minded  as  to  enable  us  to  continue, 
if  so  inclined,  till  Monday  morning, 
to  see  out  the  Cherbourg  fStes, — to 
attend  the  ball,  to  witness  the  opening 
of  the  Grand  Dock,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  the 
First — and  for  that  purpose,  would 
either  allow  the  ^^  Pera''  to  remain  till 
Monday,  or  one  of  their  other  ships, 
th«D  at  Cherbourg,  to  convey  us  back 
to  England ;  And  whereas  some  hon- 


ourable Members  wished  to  alnde  by 
the  original  engagement,  and  otheis 
to  embrace  the  offer  oi  exteoston, 
Motion  made  and  question  put  — 
those  in  favour  of  returning  on 
Saturday  will  say— Saturday ;  those 
in  favour  of  staying  till  Monday, 
will  say — ^Monday.  Votes  taken,  oo 
calls  of  each  honourable  Member  in 
his  place,  by  name; — ^when  there  ap- 
peared,-^ 

For  returning  on  Saturday  .  .  4S 
For  returning  on  Monday      .        .    30 

Majority  for  returning  on  Saturday,  18 

Of  this  minority,  not  a  few  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  yachts  of 
their  friends,  who  purposed  oruisiDg 
about  a  few  days  before  returning 
home ;  while  some  dozen  or  so,  com- 
prising most  of  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary brethren,  embraced  the  offer, 
very  kindly  made  them,  to  retum 
on  Monday  in  one  of  the  other  two 
ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Company. 

The  House  having  thus  dissolved 
during  pleasure,  we  were  soon  scat- 
tered for  the  day.  I  accompanied  a 
large  party  on  board  our  attendant 
tug,  atim  Tub,  to  inspect  the  break- 
water, certainly  a  wonderful  effort 
of  energy  and  perseverance.  What 
will  be  its  fate,  in  future  encounters 
with  the  sea,  renins  to  be  seen. 
We  quickly  descended  from  the 
long  line  of  granite  masonry,  and 
returned  to  our  steamboat;  for  a 
thundering  voice  from  shore  an- 
nounced that  his  imperial  Majes^ 
had  embarked  to  pay,  with  the  Em- 
press, a  parting  visit  to  her  Mi^esty. 
On  this  occasion  the  waters  were 
swarming  with  small  craft  of  all 
kinds,  anxious  to  see  all  that  yet 
remained  to  be  seen  —  the  parting 
interview  between  imperial  and 
royal  host  and  guest — ^England  and 
France  bidding  each  other,  for  the 
present,  adieu.  This  time^  our  poor 
old  Tub,  anxious  to  approach  as 
near  to  the  imperial  barge  as  was  be* 
coming,  got  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
smoke,  thunder,  and  lightning.  We 
passed  so  near  the  **  B^own''  wbik 
her  formidable  lower  guns  were  fir- 
ing, that  we  were  fain  to  stop  oor 
ears,  and  tiie  Tub  shook  from  ston 
to  stern.    Holding  on  our  way,  how- 
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ever,  undismayed,  we  at  length  came 
within  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  the  ladder  which  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  ascending,  the  ktter 
gallantly  attended  by  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  imperial  coaple  were 
received  very  eordially  at  the  gang- 
way by  the  Queen,  by  whom  stood 
the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
Highland  costume,  and  his  uncle,  the 
Dake  of  Cambridge,  bareheaded,  and 
in  full  uniform,  as  also  was  the 
Prince  Consort.  The  sailors  aft, 
climbed,  as  if  by  order,  up  the  sides  ef 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  as  the  Em- 
peror placed  his  foot  on  ^e  steps  to 
ascend,  and  cheered  lustily.  After 
staying  on  deck  some  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  the  Queen  and  Em- 
peror the  centre  of  a  little  straggling 
group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — ^the 
latter  in  full  officer's  naval  or  mili- 
tary costume,  the  moment  for  de- 
parture arrived.  'Twas  amusing  to 
see  the  surrounding  waters  crowd- 
ed with  tittle  sailing  and  rowing 
boats,  and  steamboats,  the  occupants 
of  which  were  staring  With  intense 
interest  at  the  royal  group— HM>me  of 
the  more  inquisitive,  approaching 
without  any  opposition,  within  a 
very  few  yards  of  the  imperial  barge, 


speed  along,  held  our  course  on  to 
wards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
that  we  might  see  the  last  of  the 
royal  craft.  We  were  not  a  moment 
too  early.  In  about  ten  minutes^ 
time  there  burst  forth  on  all  sides, 
from  every  French  ship,  and  from 
every  fort  and  battery  on  shore, 
such  a  stupendous  uproar  as  seemed 
to  indicate  that  our  French  friends 
had  reserved  their  greatest  display 
of  power  for  a  final  salute  to  the 
Migesty  of  England.  Yerjr  grand 
was  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  vessel 
which  bore  our  Queen  towards  her 
island  home,  ghding  along  with 
stately  grace  and  rapidity  aiqidst 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  French  guns — 
with  glancing  lurid  flash,  and  pour- 
iuff  forth  volumes  of  white  smoke, 
till  she  reached  the  mouth,  of  the 
harbour.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the 
exit  from  Cherbourg  which  I  then 
witnessed  ?  On  passing  the  fort,  the 
royal  yacht  found  herself  between 
her  own  trusty  ships  of  war — the 
nearest,  the  "  Koyal  Albert"  and  "  Re- 
nown"— one  on  each  side.  The  in- 
stant that  the  **  Victoria  and  Albert" 
had  reached  that  position,  the  last 
French  gun  having  fired,  a  moment's 
interval   elapsed,  when  there  burst 


Now   might  be  seen  the  Emperor*  forth  from  the  English  ships  of  war 


speaking  to  the  Queen  with  appa- 
rent earnestness:  then  he  took  his 
leave— if  by  kissing  the  royal  cheek, 
I  did  not  see  it; — ^the  Empress 
and  the  Queen  appeared  to  embrace ; 
the  Empress  was  led  down  to  the 
barge  by  the  Prince  Consort;  the 
Emperor  foUowed,  with  the  one 
or  two  of  his  suite  who  had  accom- 
panied him — ^and  as  he  set  foot  in  his 
barge,  again  burst  forth  the  thunder 
of  the  guns,  French  and  EngUsh ; — 
and  as  we  were  then  near  enough  to 
the  "  Bretagne,"  I  heard  the  word  of 
command  given — "heep,  heep,  heep 
— h6rr-&,"  joining  in  chorus  with 
the  genuine  "hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I" 
of  the  "Royal  Albert."  The  Imperial 
barge  then  steered  straight  for  the 
"Bretagne,"  with  which i3ie  Emperor 
was  about  to  commence  a  narrow 
inspection  of  all  the  men-of-war  in 
the  harbour,  lasting  till  six  o^dook 
in  the  evening;  and  we,  knowing 
that  the  "  Victoria  and  Albert"  was 
about  to  start  inmiediately,  and  aware 
of  the  rapid  rate  at  which  she  would 
TOL*  Tiimv. 


such  tremendous  broadsides~-of  wel- 
come to  their  Royal  Mistress,  and 
adieu  to  her  French  host — as  filled  the 
air  vrith  the  sound  of  thunder :  in  a 
mementos  time  each  of  the  two  men- 
of-war  was  entirely  hidden  from  view 
in  clouds  of  white  smoke,  through 
which  the  hulls  and  topmast-spars  be- 
came gradually  visible,  as  the  "  Vic- 
toria and  Albert"  swiftly  passed  out 
to  sea,  and  out  of  our  sight.  As 
Qaeen  Victoria  had  made  her  en- 
trance into  the  French  waters  mag- 
nificently, so  she  quitted  them. 
"Well,  she's  gone,"  quoth  I,  "God 
bless  herl  and  her  son,  our  Sulor 
Prince,  whose  birthday  she  remem- 
bers it  is.  I  wish  we  were  on  our 
way  after  her;"  several  expressing 
themselves  similarly.  It  seemed,  in 
truth,  as  if  an  Englishman's  interest 
in  the  scene  had  ceased  suddenly 
with  the  departure  of  his  Queen  and 
her  ships,  and  that  he  was  lagging 
behind  cheerlessly  and  purposelessly. 
Whatever  others  might  have  thou^^t, 
I  felt  as  if  our  ezf^ition  had  oome 
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to  a  natnral  end!  Scaroelj,  how- 
'ever,  had  we  returned  to  our  ship, 
than  we  perceived  a  new  source  of 
interest  and  excitement — greater  far, 
indeed,  to  her  crew,  judging  from 
appearances,  than  any  which  had 
yet  presented  itself ;— for  their  glasses 
had  detected,  already  yisihle  faintly 
in  the  distance  over  the  breakwater, 
the  approaching  sails  of  the  foremost 
in  the  great  yacht-race  from  Oowes, 
for  the  Emperor^s  Gup  1  Nothing  else 
was  talked  of;  and  men  and  boys 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten 
that  they  had  anything  to  do,  or  din- 
ner to  eat  I  Every  glass,  great  and 
small,  was  in  requisition  among  our- 
selves ;  and,  indeed,  the  excitement  was 
genuine  and  great.  At  length  came 
round,  with  swelling  sheet,  in  beauti- 
ful style,  having  completely  distanced 
her  competitors.  The  Alarm,*  which 
appeared  to  have  been  the  favourite 
with  everybody.  Several  on  board 
said  they  would  have  taken  any  odds 
upon  her !  She  proved,  nevertheless, 
not  to  be  the  winner.  'Twas  the  Ub- 
SULINB  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
just  conditions  of  the  race,  with  re- 
ference to  the  allowance  of  time  for 
weight  of  sail,  had  gained  the  Empe- 
ror's cup,  thouSgh  only  by  four  minutes' 
time.  We  h^  the  gratification  of 
welcoming  her  owner — the  father 
of  one  of  ourselves  f — that  day  at 
onr  dinner-table.  Thus,  though  the 
dPeers  had  not  thought  fit  to  attend 
her  Miyesty  to  Oherbourg,  as  her 
faithful  Commons  had  done,  one  of 
your  House  achieved  no  little  dis- 
tinction, and  on  a  very  memorable  and 
fitting  occasion.  There  was,  however, 
another  incident,  or  rather  coinci- 
dence, which  has  rendered  that  din- 
ner most  memorable :  for  towards  the 
close  of  it,  a  public  announcement  was 
made  that  the  New  and  the  Old 
World  had  just  been  united  by  the 
Transatlantic  Telegraph  I  Prodigious 
and  ever-memorable  achievement! 
I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the 
forcible  language  of  the  Times  on 
that  occasion.  ^^When  our  French 
neighbours  were  pouring  forth  volley 
after  volley  from  the  forts  of  Cher- 
bourg, a  quiet  steamer  stole  into  the 
harbour,  nnnotioed  by  the  thunder 
of  the  artillery,  briiiging  the  tidings 


of  an  achievement  performed  by  Bri- 
tish hands,  in  comparison  with  which 
Cherbourg  and  its  fortifications  sank 
almost  into  insignificance.  Not  a  little 
singular  was  it,  that  when  salroes 
from  the  great  guns  of  Cherbooig 
were  announcing  to  the  world  Aattbe 
great  naval  and  military  lodgment 
on  the  Channel  was  just  effected,  in- 
telligence should  be  received  tbt 
England  and  the  New  World  hd 
been  at  last  connected  by  the  electric 
chain.  A  new  page  of  policy  has 
bden  opened,  and  one  making  British 
statesmen  feel  that  they  have  much 
to  learn,  and  much  to  forget  The 
two  great  nations  of  the  earth  which 
uphold  the  principles  of  political  free- 
dom as  the  condition  of  their  exist' 
ence,  have  been  at  length  united  by 
a  bond  from  which  they  could  not 
extricate  themselves  if  they  would. 
The  slender  galvanic  current,  which 
flashed  with  the  speed  of  lightniDg 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  informed  the  signalman  at  Va- 
lentia  that  his  colleague  was  speak- 
ing witJi  him  from  the  other  side  of 
the  great  ocean,  was  more  than  &q 
answer  to  the  roaring  of  the  Cher- 
bourg guns,  had  tJiey  filled  the  air 
with  a  tenfcjd  din."  What  intelli- 
flgence— one  could  not  help  asking 
one^s  self— might  not  one  day  fl^ 
beneath  the  ocean^  from  England  to 
her  great  progeny*  in  the  West,  re- 
specting her  relations  with  that 
potent  neighbour  whom  she  has 
this  day  been  congratulating  on  the 
completion  of  her  immense  under- 
taking, fraught,  it  may  be,  with 
profound  purpose  and  significancef 
What  the  future  may  reveal,  and 
what  this  mystic  line,  hidden  in  the 
deepest  depths  of  ocean,  may  here- 
after have  to  tell,  is  known  to  God 
alone :  but  let  all  mankind  bear  in  re- 
membrance the  subhme  words  which 
first  passed  along  jt,  ^^  Gloiy  to  God 
in  the  highest,, and  on  earth  peace 
and  goodwill  towards  men!"  For 
aught  I  can  tell,  this  wonderful  event 
formed  the  subject  of  brief  but  me- 
morable converse  between  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  of  England, 
while  standing  in  view  of  the  eager 
beholders  of  each  nation,  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  I  have  last  adverted. 


•  Mr.  Weld, 


f  Lord  Londesboroogh. 
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Might  it  have  passed  through  the 
Emperor's  deepest  thoughts,  on  the 
ensuing  Snnday,  when  he  closed  the 
splendid  ceremonies  of  Oherhonrg  by 
throwing  open  the  statue  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  the  right  hand  pointing 
with  great  significance,  and  at  his 
feet  glistening  former  words  of  his — 
^^nPacais  rholu  de  r&nouvel&r  a  Cher" 
"hourg  Us  merveilles  de  VEgypteV^ 
Man    PBOPOSB&,    Btrr    God    dis- 


And  now,  dear  Xord  True  Blue,  I 
am  coming  to  the  end  of  my  long 
yam.  After  a  delightful  dinner  that 
evening,  a  considerable  party  went 
ashore  to  witness  the  festivities  and 
illuminations  in  the  town ;  but  others, 
among  whom  was  your  correspond- 
ent, remained  to  enjoy  a  last  quiet 
evening  on  deck.  Our  band  played 
a  capital  selection  of  airs  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  couple  of  hours  pass- 
ed away  very  pleasantly.  Having 
waited  in  vain  for  any  returns  from  the 
shore,  and  knowing  that  we  were  to 
sail  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  turned  in  to  my  berth  about 
eleven  o'clock.  When  I  woke  in  the 
morning,  we  were  about  an  hour's  sail 
from  the  Needles,  having  started  at  the 
hour  appointed,  but  been  brought  for 
a  time  to  a  stand-still  by  some  slight 
accident  to  our  machinery,  which 
was  without  difficulty  rectified,  by 
the  engineerinff  skill  we  carried  with 
us*  A  last  denghtfol  bath  prepared 
me  for  a  last  pleasant  breakfast  on 
board  the  "  Pera."  We  assembled  on 
deck  Portly  afterwards,  to  discharge 
an  act  of  bare  duty,  very  gratifying 
to  ourselves,  to  the  only  one  of  our 
party  who  for  once  received  no  sum- 
mons to  attend  us — ^I  mean  our  De- 
puty Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  original  idea  of  the*  ex- 
pedition, and  with  temper  never 
onoe  ruffled,  courtesy  never  once  in- 
terrapted,  and  tact  never  once  at 
fault,  had  brought  it  so  triumphantly 
to  a  close.  Our  sense  of  his  services 
has  token  the  shape  of  a  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service  which  we 
trust  will  become  an  heirloom  in  his 
family,  pr^ented  as  it  is — to  adopt 
the  happy  expression  of  Mr.  Lindsay 
(the  "L."  of  this  letter),  "in  ac- 
knowledgment, and  in  remembrance, 
of  three  very  happy  and  instruc- 
tive days,"  during  which  he  "  ma- 


terially ministered  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen,  gratefrdly  mindful  of 
his  kind  attention,  and  fally  appre- 
ciating his  zealous  activity  on  an  oc- 
casion of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est." We  endeavoured  also  to  recog- 
nise in  substantial  form,  our  sense 
of  the  great  courtesy  and  constant  at- 
tention which  we  experienced  firom 
the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  • 
**  Pera ;"  and  to  acknowledge  our 
lasting  obligation  to  the  generous 
and  public-spirited  Directors  and 
proprietary  of  that  "  noble  vessel, 
which,  as  our  Deputy  8eijeant-at- 
Arms  truly  told  them  in  his  letter  of 
thanks,  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  who  saw  her  in  French  waters.** 
In  fact,  everybody  was  in  good- 
humour  with  everybody  concerned. 
I  forgive,  and  I  trust  all  of  us  have 
forgiven,  what  I  have  spoken  of,  in 
this  letter,  rather  in  mock  than  real 
earnest,  the  apparent  slight  we  ei- 
perienoed  at  the  hands  of  our  Consul, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  a  gentleman  in- 
capable of  intentionaUy  offering  dis- 
respect to  any  gentleman  or  body  of 
his  countrymen  visiting  any  country 
in  which  he  discharges  important 
consular  duties. 

As  we  came  up  the  Southampton 
River  we  cheered,  and  were  cheered 
in  return  by  the  gallant  Inni^illens, 
in  their  transport  bound  for  India. 
About  one  o'clock  we  reached  the 
mooring  we  had  quitted  the  Tuesday 
before ;  and  were  saluted  bv  a  band 
playing  Oodea/oe  the  Queen  f  The  offi- 
cers of  Customs  were  exceedingly  easy 
and  courteous  in  respect  of  our  lug- 
gage, which,  depending,  as  they  w5l 
might,  on  the  honour  of  Honouraible 
Members,  they  declined  to  search. 
The  railway  authorities  placed  a 
special  train  at  our  disposal.  Im- 
patient of  news,  after  ^  week's  ab- 
sence, we  quickly  appropriated  most 
of  the  literature  at  the  station;  and 
found  that  Mr.  Punch  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly merry  at  our  expense,  but 
without  any  ill-nature.  When  at 
length  we  separated  at  the  Waterloo 
station,  in  sight,  and  almost  under 
the  stately  shadow  of  our  Honour- 
able House  over  the  water,  we  all 
heartily  shook  one  another  by  the 
hand,  wishing  each  other  "  a  happy 
recess,  and  a  happy  meeting  at  the 
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end  of  it;'*  bnt  feared  Uiat  we 
eighty-fi^e  oonld  hardly  look  forward 
to  being  companions  again  in  so  de- 
lightful an  expedition  as  that  which 
had  now  come  to  an  end.  I  had  in- 
tended to  give  yon  a  list  of  the  M.P.'8 
at  Oherboorg,  which  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  bnt  let  a  politic  mystery  hang 
over  their  names  I 

And  now,  adien.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  real  object  of  the 
Emperor,  in  inviting  onr  Queen  to 
visit  Cherbourg,  on  so  great  an  oc- 
casion, I  think  her  Majesty  and  her 
advisers  did  wisely  in  accepting  his 
invitation.  I  doubt  not  that  he  con- 
sidered deeply  before  he  sent  U,  and 
of  course  had  first  ascertained  how  it 
was  likely  to  be  received  by  her 
Majesty  and  her  Government  I  am 
glad  that  the  Queen  went;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Emperor  invited  and 
received  her  in  pure  loyalty  and  good 
faith.  I  cannot  give  utterance,  espe- 
cially writing  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  though  anonymously,  to 
any  harsh  or  derogatory  expressions 
ooncterniDg  our  gallant  and  glorious 


allies  and  neighbours.  I  thiak  At 
to  do  so  is  to  the  last  degree  lif*- 
litic,  Tu^ustifiable,  and  ungratefiiL 

As  for  myself  as  I  went,  k>  hm 
I  returned,  a 

**  Lover  of  pewo,  but  not  afhdd  of  «*f 

but   one   should    be  unworthy  fte 
name  of  Englishman,  and  wH  t» 
have  the  honour  oi  a  seat  in  tbe 
legislature,  if  one  felt  otherwise  ikuk 
gravely  solicitous  to  provide  $^aa/k 
a  rainy  day.    Let  us  never  be  «h 
mindful   of    the   preoarionsneas  of 
human  afl&irs,  and  the  capridoos  tod 
fluctuating  humours  and  intereito«f 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals.    Dh- 
claiming,  even   with  sternnees,  tl« 
imputation  of  being  an  altfmiBt,kt 
me  nevertheless  close  a  letter  writfeoi 
in    good    humour,  and    with  tdati 
heart,  with  words  already  to  befbond 

in    it, — TO    BB    FOBBWABRXD     IS    TO 
BB  FOBEABMBD. 

Believe  me  ever. 
My  dear  Lord  True  Blue, 
Most  sincerely  yours^ 

Onb  of  thb  Comhobb 

AT  CHBRBOintG. 
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CHAPTER  XL — RETROSPECT. 


Tb«re  is  «  place  at  which  three  rotfda  meet,  wcred  to  that  niTBterloiia  goddesa  called  Diana  oa 
earth.  Lana,  or  the  Moon,  in  heaven,  and  Hecate  Ic  the  lurernal  reglona.  At  thta  place  paoso 
the  YirglnB  permitted  to  take  their  choice  of  the  three  roada  Few  give  their  preference  to 
tbat  which  la  yowed  to  the  «oddees  In  her  name  of  Diana:  that  road,  cold  and  barren,  l« 
clothed  by  no  roses  and  myrtles.  Roses  and  myrtles  veil  the  entrance  to  both  ihe  otber^  and 
In  both  the  others  Bymen  has  mach  the  same  gay-looking  temples.  Bat  which  of  tho^e  two 
]ea4ls  to  the  celostlal  Lana,  or  which  of  them  oundacis  to  the  infernal  Hecate,  not  one  nymph 
In  fifty  divines.  If  thv  heart  should  misgive  thee^  O  nymph  I— If,  thoagh  doad  veil  the  path 
to  the  Moon,  and  aansnlne  gild  that  pale  Hecate— thine  Instinct  recoils  from  the  san«h1ne, 
vhile  tbon  aarest  not  adventure  the  doad— thou  hast  still  a  choice  left— thou  hast  still  the 
eafe  load  of  Diana,  Hecate,  O  nymph,  is  the  goddess  of  ghosts.  If  thou  takest  Aer  path, 
look  not  back,  fbr  the  ghosts  are  behind  thee. 

When  we  slowly  rooover  from  the 
tamalt  and  passion  of  some  Tiolent 
distrefls,  a  pecnliar  stillness  falls  np- 
oo  tiie  mind,  and.  ^e  atmosphere 
around  it  becomes  in  that  stillness 
appallingly  clear.  We  knew  not, 
wmle  wrestling  with  oar  woe,  the 
extent  of  its  raTages.  As  a  land  the 
day  after  a  flood,  as  a  fidd  the  day 
after  a  battle,  is  tjie  sight  of  onr  own 
sorrow,  when  we  no  longer  have  to 
Btem  its  racing,  bat  to  endare  the 
deBtraetlon  it  has  made.  Distinct 
before  Caroline  Montfort^s  vision 
stretched  the  waste  of  her  misery 
— ^tbe  Past,  the  Present^  the  Fatore 
— all  seemed  to  blend  in  one  single 
Desolation.  A  strange  thing  it  is 
bow  all  time  will  converge  itself,  as 
it  were^  into  the  bnming-giass  of  a 


TOL*  LUXIT. 


moment!  There  mns  a  popalar 
snperstition  that  it  is  thas,  in  the 
instant  of  death ;  that  ou*  whole  ex- 
istence crowds  itself  on  the  glazing 
eye— a  panorama  of  all  we  have  done 
on  earth-— just  as  the  soul  restores 
to  the  earth  its  garment.  Gertes, 
there  are  hoars  in  our  being,  long 
before  the  last  and  dreaded  one,  when 
this  phenomenon  comes  to  warn  us 
that,  if  memory  were  always  active, 
time  would  be  never  gone.  Rose  be- 
fore this  woman — who,  whatever  the 
jostice  of  Darrell's  bitter  reproaches, 
bad  a  nature  lovely  enough  to  Justify 
his  anguish  at  her  loss — the  image 
of  herself  at  that  turning-point  of 
life,  when  the  morning  mists  are 
dimmed  on  our  way,  yet  when  a 
path  chosen  is  a  fate  decided.  Yes ; 
26 
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she  had  excuses,  not  urged  to  the 
jadge  who  seDtenoed,  nor  estimated 
to  their  fall  extent  by  the  stern 
equity  with  which,  amidst  suffering 
and  wrath,  he  had  desired  to  weigh 
her  cause. 

Caroline's  mother,  Mr&  Lyndsay, 
was  one  of  those  parents  'who  ac- 
qnire  an  extraordinary  inflnence  over 
their  children  by  the  union  of  car- 
essing manners  with  obstinate  re- 
solves. She  never  lost  control  of 
her  temper  nor  hold  on  her  object. 
A  slight,  delioale,  langnid  creature 
too,  who  would  be  sure  to  go  into 
a  consumption  if  unkindly  crossed. 
With  much  strong  common  sense, 
much  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
egotistical,  worldly,  schemmg,  heart- 
less, but  withal  so  pleasing,  so  gentle, 
BO  bewitch  ingly  despotic,  that  it  was 
like  living  with  an  electro-biologist, 
who  unnerves  you  by  a  look  to  knock 
yon  down  with  a  feather.  In  only 
one  great  purpose  of  ber  life  had  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  failed.  When  Darrell,  rich 
by  the  rewards  of  his  profession  and 
the  bequest  of  his  namesake,  had  en- 
tered Parliament,  and  risen  into  that 
repute  which  confers  solid  and  bril- 
liant station,  Mrs.  Lyndsay  conceived 
the  idea  of  appropriating  to  herself 
his  honours  and  his  wealth  by  a 
second  Hymen.  Having  so  long 
been  domesticated  in  his  house  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Mrs.  Darrell,  an  inti- 
macy as  of  near  relations  had  been 
established  between  them.  Her  soft 
manners  attached  to  her  his  children  ; 
and  after  Mrs.  Darrell's  death  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  she  should 
find  a  home  of  her  own,  she  had  an 
excuse,  in  Matilda's  affection  for  her 
and  for  Caroline,  to  be  more  fre- 
quently before  DarreH's  eyes,  and 
consulted  by  him  yet  more  fre- 
quently, than  when  actually  a  resi- 
dent in  his  house.  To  her  Durell 
confided  the  proposal  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  old  Mar- 
chionesss  of  Montfort^  for  an  alliance 
between  her  young  grandson  and  his 
sole  surviving  child.  Wealthy  as 
was  the  House  of  Yipout,  it  was 
amonest  its  traditional  maxims  that 
wealth  wastes  if  not  perpetually  re- 
cruited. Every  third  generation  at 
farthest,  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  marry  an  heiress.  Dar- 
xeU's  daughter,  just  seventeen,  not 


^et  brought  out,  would  be  an  heiress, 
if  he  pissed  to  make  her  so,  seoood 
to  none  whom  the  research  of  the 
Marchioness  had  detected  withis  the 
drawing-rooms  and   nurseries  of  the 
three   kingdoms.      The   proposal  of 
the  venerable   peeress  was   at  first 
very  naturally  gratifying  to  DarrelL 
It  was    an   euthanasia  for   the  old 
knightly  race  to  die  into  a  fioose 
that  was  an   institution  in  the  em- 
pire, and    revive    phoenix-like  ^io  a 
line  of  peers,  who  might  perpetoate 
the  name  of  the  heiress  whose  qnar- 
terings   th^y  would   annex  to  their 
own,  and    sign  themselves  *'Darrdl 
Montfort.**     Said  Darrell  inly,  "Oo 
the  whole,  such   a   marriage  woold 
have  pleased  my  poor  father."    It  did 
not  please  Mrs.  Lyndsay.    The  bulk 
of    barreirs    fortune    thus     settled 
away,  he   himself  would    be  a  very 
different  match  for  Mrs.  Lyndsay;  nor 
was  it  to  her  convenience   that  Ma- 
tilda should  be  thus  hastily  dispoaed 
of,  and  the   strongest  link  of   con- 
nection between  Fulham   and   Cari- 
ton  Gardens  severed.    Mrs.  Lyndsay 
had  one  golden  rule,  which  I  respect- 
fully point  out  to  ladies  who  covet 
popularity  and    power :    She    never 
spoke  ill  of  any  one  whom  she  wished 
to   injure.     She  did  not,  therefore, 
speak  ill  of  the  Marquess  to  Darrell, 
but   she   so  praised    him    that    her 
praise  alarmed.    She  ought  to  know 
the  youDg  peer  well ;  she  was  a  g:ood 
deal  with  the  Marchioness,  who  liked 
her  pretty  manners.    Till  then,  Dar- 
rell had  only  noticed  this  green  Head 
of  theVipontsas  a  neat-looking  Head, 
too  modest  to  open  its  lips.    Bat  be 
now  examined  the  head  with  anxious 
deliberation,  and   finding    it  of   the 
poorest  possible  kind  of  wood,  with 
a  heart  to  match,  Guy  Darrell  ^had 
the  audacity  to  reject,  though  with 
great  courtesy,  the  idea  of  grafting 
the  hist  plant  of  his  line  on  a  Bt«m 
so  pithless.     Though,  like  men  wlio 
are  at  once  very  affectionate  and  veiy 
busy,  he  saw  few  faults  in  his  chil- 
dren, or  indeed  in  any  one  he  really 
loved,  till  the   fault  was  forced   on 
him,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
Matilda*8  sole  chance  of  becoming  a 
happy  and  safe  wife,  was  in  uuiting 
herself  with  such  a  husband  as  woold 
at  once  win  her  confidence  and  oom- 
mand    her    respect.      He   trembled 
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when  he  tfaonght  of  her  as  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  raok  would  expose  her 
to  all  Ikshiooable  temptatioos,  and 
whose  character  would  leave  her  with- 
out a  guide  or  protector. 

The  Marquess,  who  obeyed  his 
grandmother  from  habit,  and  who 
had  letharfdcally  sanctioned  her  pro- 
posals to  Darrell,  evinced  the  liveli- 
est emotion  he  had  ever  yet  betrayed 
when  be  learned  that  his  hand  was 
rejected.  And  if  were  possible  for 
him  to  carry  so  small  a  sentiment 
fts  pique  into  so  large  a  passion  as 
hate,  from  that  moment  he  aggrand- 
ised his  nature  into  hatred.  He 
would  have  given  half  bis  lands  to 
have  spited  Guy  Darrell.  Mrs.  Lynd- 
say  took  care  to  be  at  hand  to  con- 
sole him,  and  the  Marchioness  was 
grateful  to  her  for  taking  that  trou- 
blesome task  upon  herself.  And  in 
the  course  of  their  conversations  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  contrived  to  drop  into  his 
mind  the  egg  of  a  project  which  she 
took  a  later  occasion  to  hatch  under 
her  plnmes  of  down.  **  There  is  but 
one  kind  of  wife,  my  dear  Mont- 
fort,  who  could  increase  your  import- 
ance; you  should  marry  a  beauty; 
next  to  royalty  ranks  beauty."  The 
Head  nodded,  and  seemed  to  rumi- 
nate for  some  moments,  and  then, 
apropos  des  bottea,  it  let  fall  this 
mysterious  monosyllable,  **  Shoes." 
By  what  process  of  ratiocination 
the  Head  had  thus  arrived  at  the 
feet,  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjec- 
tore.  AH  I  know  is  that*  from  that 
moment  Mrs.  Lyndsay  bestowed  as 
much  thought  upon  Caroline's  chaus- 
sure,  as  i^  like  Cinderella,  Caroline's 
whole  destiny  in  this  world  hung 
upon  her  slipper.  With  the  feelings 
and  the  schemes  that  have  been  thus 
intimated,  this  sensible  lady's  morti- 
fication may  well  be  conceived  when 
she  was  startled  by  Darreli's  pro- 
posal, not  to  herself,  but  to  her 
daughter.  Her  egotism  was  pro- 
foundly shocked,  her  worldliness 
cruelly  thwarted.  With  Guv  Darrell 
for  her  own  spouse,  the  Marquees 
of  Montfort  for  her  daughter's,  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  would  have  been  indeed  a 
coosidmble  personage  in  the  world. 
But  to  lose  Darrell  for  herself,  the 
Marqnesa  altcwether  —  the  idea  was 
intolerable  I  Yet,  since  to  have  re- 
fused   at   once  for   her   portionless 


daughter  a  man  in  so  high  a  posi- 
tion, and  to  whom  her  own  obliga- 
tions were  so^  great,  was  impossible, 
she  adopted  a  policy,  admirable  for 
the  eraft  o^  its  conception  and  the 
dexterity^of  its  execution.  In  exact- 
ing the  condition  of  a  year's  delay, 
she  made  her  motives  appear  so 
loftilv  disinterested,  so  magnani- 
mously friendly  I  She  could  never 
forgive  herself  if  he — ^he~the  great- 
est, the  best  of  men,  were  again  ren- 
dered unhappy  in  marriage  by  her 
imprudence  (bers,  who  owed  to  him 
her  all !)— yes,  imprudent  indeed,  to 
have  thrown  right  in  his  way  a 
pretty  coquettish  girl  ('for  Caroline 
is  coquettish,  Mr.  Darrell ;  most  girls 
so  pretty  are  at  that  silly  age ').  In 
short,  she  carried  her  point  against 
all  the  eloquence  Darrell  could  em- 
ploy, and  covered  her  designs  by  the 
semblance  of  the  most  delicate 
scruples,  and  the  sacrifice  of  worldlv 
advanti4;es  to  the  prudence  which 
belongs  to  high  principle  and  affection- 
ate caution. 

And  what  were  Caroline's  real 
sentiments  for  Guy  Darrell?  She 
understood  them  now  on  looking 
back.  She  saw  herself  as  she  was 
then  —  as  she  had  stood  under  the 
beech-tree,  when  the  heavenly  pity 
that  was  at  the  core  of  her  nature  • 
when  the  venerating,  grateful  affec- 
tion that  had  grown  with  her  growth, 
made  her  yearn  to  be  a  solace  and  a 
joy  to  that  grand  and  solitary  life. 
Love  html  0  oertainly  she  loved 
him,  devotedly,  fondly;  but  it  was 
with  the  love  of  a  child.  She  had 
not  awakened  then  to  the  love  of 
woman.  Removed  from  his  presence, 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  great  world 
— ^yes,  Darrell  had  sketched  the  pic- 
ture with  a  stern,  but  not  altogether 
an  untruthful  hand.  He  had  not, 
however,  fairly  estimated  the  inevi- 
table influence  which  a  mother,  such 
as  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  would  exercise  over 
a  girl  so  wholly  inexiwrienoed— so 
guileless,  so  unsuspecting,  and  so 
filially  devoted.  He  could  not  ap- 
preciate— no  man  can — the  mighti- 
ness of  female  cunning.  He  could 
not  see  how  mesh  upon  mesh  the 
soft  Mrs.  Lyndsay  (pretty  woman, 
with  pretty  manners),  wove  her  web 
round  the  "  cousins,"  until  Caroline, 
who  ^t  first  had  thought  of  the  silent 
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falrbaired  yonng  man  only  as  the 
Head  of  her  Hoase,  pleased  with  at- 
teDtioDB  that  kept  aloof  adnsirere, 
of  whom  she  tboaght  Gay  Darrell 
might  be  more  reasonably  jealoas, 
was  appalled  to  hear  her  mother  tell 
her  that  she  was  either  the  most 
heartless  of  coquettes,  or  poor  Mont- 
fort   was  the  most  Ulnsed  of  men. 


tilda  with  Dorrell's  pardon?  This 
idea  became  exquisitely  painful  to 
the  high-spirited  Caroline,  but  it 
could  not  counterpoise  the  oonric- 
tion  of  the  greater  pain  she  should 
occasion  to  the  breast  that  so  con- 
fided in  her  faith,  if  that  faith  were 
broken.  Step  by  step  the  intrigoe 
against   the   absent   one   proceeded. 


But   8ft    this    time,    Jasper  Loeely,  Mrs.  Lyndsay  thoroughly  understood 

under  his  name  of  Hammond,  brought  the  art  of  insinuating  doubts.    607 

his  wife  from  the    French   town  at  Darrell,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  cold- 

which  the^  had  been  residinj^  since  blooded  lawyer,  a  busy  politician,  A« 

their  marriage,  to  see  Mis.  Lyndsay  break  his  heart  for  a  girl  I    Ko,  it 


and  Caroline  at  Paris,  and  implore 
their  influence  to  obtain  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  father.  Matilda  soon 
learned  from  Mrs.  Lyndsaj,  who 
affected  the  most  enchanting  can- 
dour, the  nature  of  the  engagement 
between  Caroline  and  DarrelL  She 
communicated  the  information  to 
Jasper,  who  viewed  it  with  very 
natural  alarm.  By  reconciliation 
with  Guy  Darrell,  Jasper  under- 
stood something  solid  and  practical 
— not  a  mere  sentimental  pardon, 
added  to  that  paltry  stipend  of  £700 


was  only  the  young,  and  eepeciallj 
the  young  when  not  remarkably 
clever,  who  broke  their  hearts  for 
such  tiifles.  Montfort,  indeed-~^m 
was  a  man  whose  heart  covdd  be 
broken! — whose  happiness  cotdd  be 
blasted  I  Dear  Guy  Darrell  bad  been 
only  moved,  in  his  proposals,  bj 
generosity  — "  Something,  my  dear 
child,  in  your  own  artless  words 
and  manner,  that  made  him  fancy  he 
had  won  your  affections  unknown 
to  yourself!— an  idea  that  he  was 
bound  as  a  gentleman  to  speak  oot! 


a-year  which  he  had  just  obtained —   Jost  like  him.    He  ?uis  that  spirit  of 


but  the  restoration  to  all  her  rights 
and  expectancies  of  the  heiress  he 
had  supposed  himself  to  marry.  He 
had  by  no  means  relinquished  the 
belief  tiiat  sooner  or  later  Darrell 
would  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Nature, 
and  settle  all  bis  fortune  on  his  only 
child.  But  then,  for  the  Yoice  of 
Nature  to  have  fairplay,  it  was  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  other  child 


chivalry.  But  my  belief  is,  that  he 
is  quite  aware  by  this  time  how  fool- 
ish such  a  marriage  would  be,  and 
would  thank  you  heartily  if,  at  the 
year's  end,  he  found  himself  free,  and 
you  happily  disposed  of  elsewhere,"* 
&C.  &a  The  drama  advanced.  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  evinced  decided  pulmonary 
symptoms.  Her  hectic  cough  re- 
turned;  she    could   not   sleep;   her 


to  plead  for.    And  if  Darrell  were   days  were  numbered— a  secret  grief. 


to  marry  again,  and  to  have  sons, 
what  a  dreadful  dilemma  it  woold 
be  for  the  Voice  of  Nature  1  Jasper 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
Caroline's  engagement  was  not  less 
unwelcome  to  Mrs.  Lyndsay  than  to 
himself,  and  that  she  was  disposed 
to  connive  at  any  means  by  which  it 
might  be  annulled.  Matilda  was 
first  employed  to  weaken  tbe  bond 
it  was  so  desirable  to  sever.  Matilda 
did  not  reproach,  but  she  wept.  She 
was  Bure  now  that  she  should  be  an 
outcast— her  children  beggars.  Mrs. 
L^dsay  worked  up  this  complaint 
with  adroitest  skill.  Was  Caroline 
sure  that  it  was  not  most  dishonour- 
able— most  treacherous— to  rob  her 
own  earliest  friend  of  the  patrimony 
that  would  otherwise  return  to  Ma- 


Caroline    implored    frankness,    and, 
clasped  to  her  mother's  bosom,  and 
compassionately  bedewed  with  tears, 
those  hints  were  dropped  into  her  ear 
which,  though  so  worded  as  to  show 
the  most  indulgent    forbearance  to 
Darrell,  and  rather,  as  if  in  oompas- 
sion  for  his  weakness  than  in  abhor- 
rence of  his  perfidy,  made  Gardise 
start  with    the    indignation    of  re- 
volted   purity  and    outraged  pride. 
*»Were  this   true,  all  woxM  be  in- 
deed at  an  end  between  us  I    But 
it  is  not  true.    Let  it  be  proved." 
''  But,  my  dear,  dear  child,  I  could 
not  stir  in  a  matter  so  delicate.   I 
could  not  aid  in  breaking  off  a  WB- 
riage  so  much  to  your  worldly  ad- 
vantagje,   unless   you  could   promiGe 
that^  in  rejecting  Mr.  Darrell,  jfW 
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would  accept  yoar  consin.  In  my 
wretched  state  of  health,  the  anxious 
thoaght  of  leaTiog  yon  in  the  world 
literally  penniless  would  kill  me  at 
once !" 

*'  Oh,  if  Gu^  Darrell  be  false  (but 
that  18  impossible  I),  do  with  me  all 
you  will;  to  obey  and  please  yon 
would  be  the  only  comfort  left  to 
me." 

Thus  was  all  prepared  for  the  final 
denouement.  Mrs.  Lyndsay  had  not 
gone  so  far  witbont  a  reliance  on  the 
means  to  accomplish  her  object,  and 
for  these  means  she  had  stooped  to 
be  indebted  to  the  more  practical 
villany  of  Matilda's  hosband. 

Jasper,  in  this  visit  to  Paris,  had 
first  formed  the  connection,  which 
completed  the  wickedness  of  his  per- 
verted nature,  with  that  dark  adven- 
turess who  has  flitted  shadow -like 
through  part  of  this  varying  narra- 
tive. Gabrielle  Desmarets  was  then 
in  her  youth,  notorious  only  for  the 
ruin  she  had  inflicted  on  admiring 
victims,  and  the  superb  luxury  with 
which  she  rioted  on  their  plunder. 
Captivated  by  the  personal  advan- 
tages for  which  Jasper  was  then  pre> 
eminently  conspicuous,  she  willingly 
associatol  her  fortunes  with  his  own. 
Gkibrielle  was  one  of  those  incarna- 
tions of  evil  which  no  city  but  Paris 
can  accomplish  with  the  same  epi- 
curean refinement,  and  vitiate  into 
the  same  cynical  corruption.  She 
was  exceedingly  witty,  sharply  astute, 
capable  of  actiog  aov  part,  carrying 
out  any  plot ;  and  when  she  pleased 
to  simulate  the  decorous  and  im- 
maculate gentlewoman,  she  might 
have  deceived  the  most  experienced 
roue,  Jasper  presented  this  Artiste 
to  bis  unsuspecting  wife  as  a  widow 
of  rank,  who  was  about  to  visit 
London,  and  who  might  be  enabled 
to  see  Mr.  Darrell,  and  intercede  on 
their  behalf.  Matilda  fell  readily 
into  the  snare  ;  the  Frenchwoman 
went  to  London,  with  assumed  name 
and  title,  and  with  servants  com- 
pletely in  her  confidence.  And  such 
(as  the  reader  knows  already)  was  that 
eloqnent  baroness  who  had  pleaded 
to  Darrell  the  cause  of  his  penitent 
daogbter !  No  doubt  the  wily  Pari- 
sienne  bad  calculated  on  the  effect 
of  her  arts  and  her  charms,  to  decoy 
him  into  at  least  a  passing  forget- 


fulneas  of  his  faith  to  another.  But 
if  she  could  not  succeed  there,  it 
might  eqn^ly  achieve  the  object  in 
view  to  obtain  the  credit  of  that 
success.  Accordingly,  she  wrote  to 
one  of  her  friends  at  Paris,  letters 
stating  that  she  had  found  a  very 
rich  admirer  in  a  celebrated  English 
statesman,  to  whom  she  was  indebt- 
ed for  her  establishment,  &a  ;  and , 
alluding,  in  very  witty  and  satirical 
terms,  to  his  matrimonial  engage- 
ment with  the  young  English  beauty 
at  Paris,  who  was  then  creating  such 
a  sensation — an  engagement  of  which 
she  represented  her  admirer  to  be 
heartily  eick,  and  extremely  repent- 
ant. Without  mentioning  naniesy 
her  descriptions  were  unmistakable. 
Jasper,  of  course,  presented  to  Mrs. 
Lyndsay  those  letters  (which,  he 
said,  the  person  to  whom  they  wei6 
addressed  nad  communicated  to  one  of 
her  own  gay  friends),  and  suggested 
that  their  evidence  against  Darrell 
would  be  complete  in  Miss  Lyndsay's 
eyes  if  some  one,  whose  veracity 
Caroline  could  not  dispute,  could 
corroborate  the  assertions  of  the 
letters  ;  it  would  be  quite  enough 
to  do  so  if  Mr.  Darrell  were  ev^o 
seen  entering  or  leaving  the  house 
of  a  person  whose  mode  of  life  was 
so  notorioua  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  who 
with  her  consummate  craft,  saved 
her  dignity  by  affected  blindness  to 
the  artifices  at  which  she  connived, 
declared  that,  in  a  matter  of  inquiry 
which  involved  the  private  character 
of  a  man  so  eminent,  and  to  whom 
she  owed  so  much,  she  would  not 
trust  his  name  to  the  gossip  of  others. 
She  herself  would  go  to  London. 
She.  knew  that  odious,  but  too  fas- 
cinating, Gkibrielle  by  sight  (as  every 
one  did  who  went  to  the  opera,  or 
drove  in  the  Boin  de  Boulogne), 
Jasper  undertook  that  the  Jrort- 
sienne  should  show  herself  at  her 
balcony  at  a  certain  day  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  that,  at  that  hour,  Darrell 
should  call  and  be  admitted ;  and 
Mrs.  Lyndsay  allowed  that  that  evi- 
dence would  suffice.  Sensible  of  the 
power  over  Caroline  that  she  would 
derive  if,  with  her  habits  of  languor 
and  her  delicate  health,  she  could 
say  that  she  had  undertaken  such  a 
journey  to  be  convinced  with  her 
own  eyes  of  a  charge  that,  if  true, 
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\roa1d  iDflaenoe  her  danghter^a  con- 
dact  and  destiny — Mrs.  Lyndsiay  did 
f^o  to  LoDdoD  —  did  see  Gabrielle 
Desmarets  at  her  balcony— did  see 
Darrell  enter  the  house  ;  and  on  her 
return  to  Paris  did,  armed  with  this 
testimony,  and  with  the  letters  that 
led  to  it,  80  work  upon  her  daughter's 
mind,  that  the  next  day  the  Marquess 
of  Montfort  was  accepted.  But  the 
year  of  DarrelKs  probation  was  nearly 
expired  ;  all  delay  would  be  dan- 
gerous— all  explanation  would  be 
fatal,  and  must  be  forestalled.  Nor 
could  a  long  courtship  be  kept  secret ; 
Darrell  might  hear  of  it,  and  come 
over  at  once  ;  and  the  Marquess's  am- 
bitious kinsfolk  would  not  fail  to 
interfere  if  the  news  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  a  portionless  cousin 
came  to  their  ears.  Lord  Montfort, 
who  was  awed  by  Garr,  and  extremely 
afraid  of  his  grandmother,  was  not 
less  anxious  for  secreciy  and  expedition 
than  Mrs.  Lyndsay  bereeir 

Thus,  then,  Mrs.  Lyndsay  triumph- 
ed, and  while  her  daughter  was  stitl 
under  the  influence  of  an  excitement 
which  clouded  her  judgment,  and 
atung  her  into  rashness  of  action  as 
an  escape  from  the  torment  of  reflec- 
tion—  thus  were  solemnised  Caro- 
line's unhappy  and  splendid  nuptials. 
The  Marquess  hired  a  villa  in  the  de- 
lightful precincts  of  Fontainebleau 
for  his  honeymoon  ;  that  moon  was 
still  young  when  the  Marquess  said 
to  himself,  •*  I  don't  find  that  it  pro- 
duces honey.**  When  he  had  first 
been  attracted  towards  Caroline,  she 
was  all  life  and  joy— too  much  of  a 
child  to  pine  for  DarreH's  absence, 
while  credulously  confident  of  their 
future  union  —  her  spirits  naturally 
wild  and  lively,  and  the  world,  open- 
ing at  her  feet,  so  novel  and  so  bril- 
liant This  fresh  gaiety  had  amused 
the  Marquess— he  felt  cheated  when 
he  fuund  it  gone.  Caroline  might 
be  gentle,  docile,  submissive ;  but 
those  virtues,  though  of  higher  qua- 
lity than  glad  animal  spirits,  are  not 
BO  entertaining. '  His  own  exceeding 
sterility  of  mind  and  feeling  was  not 
apparent  till  in  the  tetes-d-tetes  of 
conjugal  life.  A  good-looking  young 
mau,  with  a  thorough- bred  air,  who 
rides  well,  dances  well,  and  holds 
his  tongue,  may,  in  all  mixed  socie- 
ties, pass  for  a  shy  youth  of  seDBitive 


genius.  But  when  he  is  joar  com- 
panion for  life,  and  all  to  yourself, 
and  you  find  that,  when  he  does  talk, 
he  has  neither  an  idea  nor  a  seDti- 
ment —  alas !  alas  for  you,  yoong 
bride,  if  you  have  ^ever  known  the 
charm  of  intellect,  or  the  sweetness 
of  sympathy.  But  it  was  not  for 
Caroline  to  complain  ;  straggling 
against  her  own  weight  of  eorrov, 
she  had  no  immediate  perception  of 
her  companion's  vapidity.  It  was 
he,  poor  man,  who  complained.  He 
just  detected  enough  of  her  superior- 
ity of  intelligence  to  suspect  that  he 
was  humiliated,  while  sure  that  he 
was  bored.  An  incident  converted 
his  growing"  indifiference  into  perma- 
nent dislike  not  many  days  after 
their  marriage. 

Lord  Montfort,  sauntering  into 
Caroline's  room,  found  ber  insensible 
on  the  floor — an  open  letter  by  ber 
side.  Summoning  her  maid  to  her 
assistance,  he  took  the  marital  pri- 
vilege of  reading  the  letter  which 
had  apparently  caused  her  swoon. 
It  was  from  Matilda,  and  written 
in  a  state  of  madden  eid  excitement 
Matilda  had  little  enough  of  what  ia 
called  heart ;  but  she  had  an  intense 
selfishness,  which,  in  point  of  sufl&r- 
ing,  supplies  the  place  of  a  heart  It 
was  not  because  she  could  not  fed 
for  the  wrongs  of  another  that  she 
could  not  feel  anguish  for  her  owo. 
Arabella  was  avenged.  The  cold- 
blooded snake  that  had  stung  her 
met  the  fang  of  the  cobra-capella. 
Matilda  had  learned  from  some  ao- 
onymous  correspondent  (probably  a 
rival  of  Gabrielie's)  of  Jasper's  litd- 
wn  with  that  adventuress.  But  ba]f> 
recovered  from  her  confinement,  she 
had  risen  from  her  bed  —  hurried  to 
Paris  (for  the  pleasures  of  which  her 
husband  had  left  her) — seen  this 
wretched  Gabrielle — recognised  ia 
her  the  fal»>e  baroness  to  whom  Jas- 
per had  presented  her— to  whom,  by 
Jasper's  dictation,  she  had  writteo 
such  affectionate  letters — whom  ^ 
had  employed  to  plead  her  cause  to 
her  father  ;  seen  Gabrielle — seen 
her  at  her  own  luxurious  apartment, 
Jasper  at  home  there^burst  ioto 
vehement  wrath — ^roused  up  the  co- 
bra^capella  ;  and  on  declaring  that 
she  would  separate  from  her  hus- 
band, go  back  to  her  father,  tell  her 
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wrongs,  appeal  to  his  mercy,  Ga- 
brielle  calmly  replied,  **  Do  bo,  and  1 
will  take  care  that  your  father  shall 
know  that  your  plea  for  his  pardon 
throagh  Madame  la  Baronne  was  a 
scheme  to  blackpn  his  name,  and  to 
frustrate  his  marriage.  Do  not  thiok 
that  he  will  suppose  yoa  did  not 
coDoive  at  the  project  so  sly ;  he  most 
know  yon  too  well,  pretty  innoceat." 
No  match  for  Oabrielle  Desmarets, 
Matilda  flai^  from  the  house,  leav- 
ing Jasper,  wbistliog  an  ur  from 
Figaro  ;  returned  alone  to  the  French 
town  from  which  she  now  wrote  to 
Caroline,  pouring  out  her  wrongs,  and, 
without  seeming  sensible  that  Caro- 
line had  been  wronged  too,  express- 
ing her  fear  that  her  father  might 
believe  her  an  accomplice  in  Jasper's 

{)Iot,  and  refase  her  the  means  to 
ive  apart  from  the  wretch,  upon 
whom  she  heaped  every  epithet  that 
jQgt  indignation  could  suggest  to  a 
lieeble  mind.  The  latter  part  of  the 
letter,  blurred  and  blotted,  was  in- 
.coherent,  almost  raving.  In  fact, 
Matilda  was  then  seized  bv  the 
mortal  illness  which  hurried  her  to 
the  grave.  To  the  Marquess  much  of 
this  letter  was  extremely  uninterest> 
ing — much  of  it  quite  incomprehen- 
sible. He  could  not  see  why  it  should 
80  overpoweriogly  affect  his  wife. 
Only  those  passages  which  denounced 
a  scheme  to  frustrate  some  marriage 
meditated  by  Mr.  Darrell  made  him 
somewhat  uneasy,  and  appeared  to 
him  to  demand  explanation.  But 
CaruUne,  in  the  anguish  to  which  she 
awakened,  forestalled  his  inquiries. 
To  her  but  two  thoughts  were  present' 
—  how  she  had  wronged  Darrell  — 
how  ungrateful  and  faithless  she 
must  seem  to  him;  and  in  the  im- 
puiae  of  her  remorse,  and  in  the 
child-like  candour  of  her  soul,  art- 
lessly, ingenuously  she  poured  out 
her  feelings  to  the  husband  she  had 
taken  as  counsellor  and  guide,  as 
if  seeking  to  guard  all  her  sorrow 
for  the  past  from  a  sentiment  that 
might  render  her  less  loyal  to  the 
reBponsibilities  which  linked  her 
future  to  another's.  A  man  of  sense 
would  have  hailed  in  so  noble  a 
confidence  (however  it  might  have 
pained  him  for  the  time)  a  guarantee 
m  the  happiness  and  security  of  his 


whole  existence.  He  would  have 
seen  how  distinct  from  that  ardent 
love  which  in  Caroline's  new  relation 
of  life  would  have  bordered  upon 
guilt  and  been  canUons  as  guilt 
against  disclosing  its  secrets,  was  the 
infantine,  venerating  affection  she 
had  felt  for  a  man  so  far  removed 
from  her  by  years  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  intellect — an  affection  which 
a  young  husband,  trusted  with  every 
thought,  every  feeling,  might  reason- 
ably hope  to  eclipse.  A  little  for* 
bearance,  a  litUe  of  delicate  and 
generous  tenderness,  at  that  mo- 
ment, would  have  secured  to  Lord 
MoDtfort  the  warm  devotion  of  a 
grateful  heart,  in  which  the  grief 
that  overflowed^ was  not  for  the  ir- 
replaceable loss  of  an  earlier  lover, 
but  the  repentant  shame  for  wrong 
and  treachery  to  a  confiding  friend. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  ask  from  any 
man  that  which  is  not  in  him  1  Lord 
Montfort  listened  with  sullen,  stolid 
displeasure.  That  Caroline  should 
feel  the  slightest  pain  at  any,  cause 
which  had  cancelled  her  engagement 
to  that  odious  Darrell,  and  had 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  his  mar- 
chioness, was  a  crime  in  his  eyes 
never  to  be  expiated.  He  consid- 
ered, not  without  •  reason,  that  Mrs. 
Ljndsay  had  shamefully  deceived 
him;  and  fully  believed  that  she 
had  been  an  accomplice  with  Jasi)er 
in  that  artifice  which  he  was  quite 
gentleman  enough  to  consider  placed 
those  who  had  planned  it  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  acquaintance.  And  when 
Caroline,  who  had  been  weeping  too 
vehemently  to  read  her  lonl's  coun- 
tenance, came  to  a  close.  Lord  Mont- 
fort took  up  his  hat  and  said,  "I 
beg  never  to  hear  again  of  this  law- 
yer and  his  very  disreputable  family 
connections.  As  you  say,  you  and 
your  mother  have  behaved  very  ill 
to  him ;  but  you  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  behaved  much 
worse  to  me.  Ab  to  condescending 
to  write  to  him,  and  enter  into  ex- 
planations how  you  came  to  be  Lady 
Montfort,  it  would  be  so  lowering  to 
me  that  1  would  never  forgive  it — 
never.  1  would  just  as  soon  that 
you  run  away  at  once— sooner.  As 
tor  Mr&  Lyndsay,  1  shall  forbid  her 
entering  my  housed    When  you  have 
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done  cxjixagt  order  voor  things  to  be 
packed  npi  I  ehali  ntorn  to  Eng* 
kod  to-moiTOW.'* 

That  yM  perhaps  the  longest 
speech  Lord  Montrort  ever  address- 
ed to  his  wife ;  perhaps  it  was  also 
the  mdest  From  that  time  he  re- 
garded her  as  some  Spaniard  of 
ancient  days  might  regara  a  gaeat 
on  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
bestow  the  rites  of  hospitality — to 
whom  he  gave  a  seat  at  his  board,  a 
chair  at  his  hearth,  bat  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  profound  averiioo,  and 
kept  at  invincible  distance,  with  all 
the  ceremony  of  dignified  dislike. 
Once  only  daring  her  wedded  life 
Caroline  again  sawDarrell.  It  was 
immediately  on  her  return  to  Eng* 
land,  and  little  more  than  a  month 
after  her  marriage.  It  was  the  day 
on  which  Parliament  had  been  pro- 
rogued preparatory  to  its  diseolation 
— ^the  last  Parliament  of  which  Gay 
Darrell  was  a  member.  Lady  Mont- 
fort's  carriage  was  detained  in  the 
throng  with  which  the  ceremonial 
had  filled  the  streets,  and  Darrell 
passed  it  on  horseback.  It  was  but 
one  look  in  that  one  moment;  and 
the  look  never  ceased  to  haunt  her — 
ji  look  of  such  stern  diadaio,  but  also 
*bf  such  deep  despair.  No  language 
can  exaggente  the  eloquence  whidi 
there  is  in  a  human  countenance, 
when  a  great  and  tortured  spirit 
speaks  out  from  it  accusingly  to  a 
soul  that  comprehends.  The  crushed 
heart,  the  ravaged  existence,  were 
bared  before  her  in  that  glance,  as 
dearly  as  to  a  wanderer  through  the 
night  are  thC)  rents  of  the  predpice 
in  the  flash  of  the  lightning.  So 
they  enoountered^so,  without  word, 
they  parted.  To  him  that  moment 
decided  the  flight  from  active  life  to 
which  his  hopdess  thoughts  had  of 
late  been  wooing  the  Jaded,  weary 
man.  In  safety  to  his  very  con- 
science, he  would  not  risk  the  cer- 
tainty thus  to  encounter  one  whom 
it  convulsed  his  whole  beiog  to  re- 
member was  anotber*s  wife.  In  that 
highest  and  narrowest  sphere  4f  the 
great  London  world  to  wiiich  Guy 
Darreli's  political  distinction  con- 
demDed  hu  social  life,  it  was  im- 
possible but  what  he  should  be 
brought  frequently  into  coliisioo 
Willi    Lord   Montfort,  the   Head  of 


a  House  with  which  Danell  hio- 
sdf  was  connected— the  most  power- 
frd  patrician  of  the  party  of  which 
Darrdl  was  so  conspicuous  a  duet 
Gould   he    escape    Lady  Montfort's 

rsncct  her  name,  at  least,  wodd 
continually  in  his  ears.  From 
that  fatal  beauty  he  could  no  more 
hide  than  from  the  sun. 

This  thought,  and  the  terror  it 
occasioned  mm,  completed  his  re- 
solve on  the  instant  The  next  day 
he  was  in  the  groves  of  Fawley,  and 
amszed  the  world  by  dating  from 
that  retreat  a  farewdl  address  to  his 
oonstitueots.  A  few  days  after,  the 
news  of  his  daughter's  death  readied 
him ;  and  as  that  event  became 
known,  it  acooanted  to  many  for 
his  retirement  for  a  while  from  public 
Ufe. 

But  to  Garoline  Montfort,  and  to 
her  alone,  the  secret  of  a  career 
blasted,  a  fame  renounced,  was  un- 
mistakably revealed.  For  a  time 
she  was  tortured,  in  every  society 
she  entered,  by  speculation  and  goa- 
sip  which  brought  before  her  the 
memory  of  his  genius,  the  accudog 
sound  of  his  name.  But  him,  who 
withdraws  himself  from  the  world, 
the  world  soon  foigets;  and  by  de- 
grees Darrell  became  as  little  spoken 
of  as  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Lyndsay  had  never,  daring 
her  schemes  on  Lord  Montfort,  aban- 
doned her  own  origind  design  on 
Darrell.  And  when,  to  her  infinite 
amaze  and  mortification,  Lord  Mont- 
fort, before  the  first  month  of  his 
marriage  expired,  took  care,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  to  di^id  her 
dream  of  governing  the  House,  and 
redding  in  the  houses,  of  Vipoot,as 
the  lawful  regent  during  the  life- 
long minority  to  which  she  had  con- 
demned both  the  submisdve  Garoline 
and  the  lethargic  Marquess,  she  hast- 
ened by  letter  to  excolpate  herself 
to  Darrdl — ^laid,  of  course,  all  the 
blame  on  Garoline.  Alas!  had  not 
she  always  warned  him  that  Garo- 
line was  not  worthy  of  him?— him» 
the  greatest,  the  best  of  men,  &&, 
&a  Darrdl  replied  by  a  dogle  out 
of  his  trenchant  sarcasm  —  sarcasm 
which  shore  through  her  cushion  d 
down  and  her  veil  of  gaiue  like  the 
sword  of  Sdadin.  The  old  Mar- 
chioness turned  her  back  upon  Mia 
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Lyndflay*  Lady  Selina  was  onub- 
ingly  civU.  The  pretty  woman  with 
pretty  mannere,  no  better  off  for  all 
th6  misery  she  bad  oeoasiooed,  went 
to  Rome,  canght  cold,  and,  having 
DO  one  to  Dtiree  ber  as  Garoline  bad 
done,  fell  at  last  into  a  real  consamp- 
tioD,  and  faded  oat  of  the  world  ele- 
gantly and  fipitefally,  as  fades  a  rose 
that  still  leaves  its  tboros  behind  it. 

Oarolioe's  natare  grew  developed 
and  exalted  by  the  responsibilities 
she  had  accepted,  and  by  the  parity 
of  her  grief.  She  sabmitted,  as  a 
jQst  retribntion,  to  the  solitnde  and 
hamiliation  of  her  wedded  lot;  she 
earnestly,  virtnously  strove  to  banish 
from  her  heart  every  sentiment  that 
coald  recall  to  her  more  of  Darrell* 
than  the  remorse  of  having  so  dark- 
ened a  life  that  had*  been  to  her 
childhood  so  benignant,  and  to  ber 
yoQth  80  coofiding.  As  we  have 
seen  her,  at/  the  mention  of  DarrelPs 
name—at  the  allnsion  to  his  griefis — 
fiy  to  the  side  of  her  nngenial  lord, 
hongh  he  was  to  ber  bat  as  the 
owner  of  the  name  she  bore, — so  it 
was  the  saving  impalse  of  a  delicate, 
watchfal  conscience  that  kept  her  as 
honest  in  thoagfat  as  she  was  irre- 
proachable in  condnct  Bat  vaioly, 
10  summoning  her  intellect  to  the 
relief  of  her  heart^vainly  had  she 
Boagbt  to  find  in  the  world  friend- 
ships, companionships,  that  might 
eclipse  the  memory  of  the  mind  so 
lofty  in  ita  antique  moald — so  tender 
in  its  depths  of  nnsaspected  sweet- 
ness —  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  her  existence  before  she  conld 
fully  comprehend  its  rarity,  or  ap- 
preciate its  worth. 

At  last  she  became  free  once  more ; 
and  then  she  had  dared  thoronghly 
to  examine  into  her  own  heart,  and 
into  the  natare  of  that  hold  which 
the  image  of  Darrell  still  retained  on 
its  remembrances.  And  precisely 
beoaase  she  was  convinced  that  she 
had  sacoeeded  in  preserving  her  old 
childish  affection  for  him  free  from 
the  growth  into  that  warm  love 
which  woald  have  been  guilt  if  so 
eoconraged,  she  felt  the  more  free  to 
volunteer  the  atonement  which  might 
permit  ber  to  dedicate  herself  to  his 
remaining  yeats.  Thus,  one  day, 
after  a  conversation  with  Alban 
Moriey,  in  which  Alban  bad  spoken 


of  Darrell  as  the  friend,  almost  the 
virtual  gnardian,  of  her  infancy  ;  and, 
allndinff  to  a  few  lines  jost  received 
from  him,  broaghc  vividly  before 
Garoline  the  picture  of  Darrells  mel- 
ancholy wanderings  and  blighted  life, 
— thus  had  she,  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  written  the  letter  which 
had  reached  Darrell  at  Malta.  In 
it  she  referred  but  indirectly  to  the 
deceit  that  had  been  practised  on 
herself— far  too  delicate  to  retail  a 
scandal  which  she  felt  to  be  an  insult 
to  his  dignity,  in  which,  too,  the 
deceiving  parties  were  bis  daugbter's 
hosband  and  her  own  mother.  No 
doubt  every  true  woman  can  under- 
stand why  she  thus  wrote  to  Darrell, 
and  every  true  man  can  equally  com- 
prehend why  that  letter  failed  in  its 
object,  and  was  retnrned  to  her  in 
scorn.  Hers  was  the  yearning  of 
meek,  passionless  affection,  and  hio 
the  rebuke  of  sensitive,  embittered, 
indignant  love. 

But  now,  as  all  her  past,  with  its 
interior  life,  glided  before  her,,  by  a 
grief  the  most  intolerable  she  had 
yet  known,  the  woman  became  aware 
that  it  was  no  longer  penitence  for 
the  injured  friend  —  it  was  despair 
for  the  lover  she  had  lost  In  that 
stormy  interview,  out  of  all  the  con- 
fused and  struggling  elements  of  her 
lifie-long  self-reproach,  love  —  the 
love  of  woman—had  flashed  sudden- 
ly, luminously,  as  the  love  of  youth 
at  first  sight  Strange  —  but  the 
very  disparity  of  year«  seemed  gone! 
She,  the  matured,  sorrowful  woman, 
was  so  much  nearer  to  the  man,  still 
young  in  heart,  and  little  changed  in 
person,  than  the  gay  girl  of  seven- 
teen had  been  to  the  grave  friend  of 
forty  I  Strange,  but  those  vehement 
reproaches  had  wakened  emotions 
deeper  in  the  core  of  the  wild  mortal 
breast  than  all  Uiat  early  chivalrous 
homage  which  had  exalted  her  into 
the  ideal  of  dreaming  poets.  Strange, 
strange,  strange  1  But  where  there 
is  nothing  strange,  there  —  is  there 
ever  love? 

And  with  this  revelation  of  her 
own  altered  heart,  came  the  clearer 
and  fresher  insight  into  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  man  she  loved. 
Hitherto  she  had  recognised  but  his 
virtues — now  she  beheld  his  failings ; 
beholding  them  as  if  virtues,  loved 
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bim   more ;   and,  loving  him,  more  that  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  km 

despaired.    She  recofl^oieed  that  all-  he  woald  forgive ;  and,  recilliog  the 

pervading  indomitable  pride,  which,  unexpected  geotlenen  of  bis  fueveU 

interwoven  with  his  sense  of  honoar,  words,  she  felt  that,  in  his  promised 

became  as  relentless  as  it  was  nn-  blessing,  lay  the  sentence  that  aa- 

revengefol.    She  comprehended  now,  nihilated  every  hope. 


CHIPTEB  in. 

^      WbataTer  the  numbfir  of  a  man^s  fHends,  there  will  be  times  in  his  life  when  he  bu  one  too  lev ; 
bat  if  he  has  only  one  enemy,  he  is  lucky  Indeed  1/  he  has  not  one  too  many. 


A  cold  night;  sharp  frost;  winter 
set  io.  The  shutters  are  closed,  the 
cartaios  drawn,  the  fire  baros  clear, 
and  the  lights  are  softly  shaded  in 
Alban  Morley^s  drawing-room.  The 
old  bachelor  is  at  home  again.  He 
had  returned  that  day  ;  sent  to  Lionel 
to  come  to  him ;  and  Lionel  had 
already  told  him  what  had  transpired 
in  his  absence — from  the  identifica- 
tion of  Waife  with  William  Losely, 
to  Lady  Montfort's  visit  to  Fawley, 
which  had  taken  place  two  days 
before,  and  of  which  she  had  in- 
formed Lionel  by  a  few  hasty  lines, 
stating  her  inability  to  soften  Mr. 
Darreirs  objections  to  the  alliance 
between  Lionel  and  Sophy;  severely 
blaming  herself  that  thoee  objections 
had  not  more  forcibly  presented  them- 
selves to  her  own  mind,  and  con- 
clad  ing  with  expressions  of  sympathy, 
and  appeals  to  fortitude,  in  which, 
however  brief,  the  exquisite  kind- 
ness of  her  nature  so  diffused  its 
cbarm«  that  the  soft  words  soothed 
insensibly,  like  those  sounds  which 
in  Nature  itself  do  soothe  us  we 
know  not  why. 

The  poor  Colonel  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  painful  subjects.  Though 
be  had  no  very  keen  sympathy  for 
the  sorrows  of  lovers,  and  no  credu- 
lous faith  id  everlasting  attachments, 
Lioners  portraiture  of  the  young  girl, 
who  formed  so  mysterious  a  link 
between  the  two  men  who,  in  varying 
waySk  had  tooched  the  finest  springs 
in  his  own  heart,  compelled  a  com- 
passionate and  chivalrous  interest, 
and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
quiet  of  Lionel's  dejection.  The 
young  man  uttered  no  compUints  of 
the  inflexibility  with  which  Darrell 
had  destroyed  his  elysium.  He 
bowed  to  the  will  witli  which  it  was 


in  vain  to  argue,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  a  criminal  ingratitude  to 
defy.  But  his  youth  seemed  withered 
up;  down-eyed  and  listless  he  saak 
into  that  stupor  of  despondency  whidi 
so  drearily  simuUtes  the  calm  of  re- 
signation. 

^*  I  have  but  one  wish  now,*^  said 
he,  *'  and  that  is,  to  change  at  ouoe 
into  some  regiment  on  active  aervioe. 
I  do  not  talk  of  courting  danger  and 
seeking  death.  That  would  be  either 
a  senseless  commonplace,  or  a  threat, 
as  it  were,  to  Heaven  !  But  I  need 
some  vehemence  of  action  —  some 
positive  and  irresistible  call  upoo 
booonr  or  duty  that  may  force  me 
to  contend  against  thi^  strange  heavi- 
ness that  settles  down  on  my  whole 
life.  Therefore,  I  entreat  j^ou  so  to 
arrange  for  me,  and  break  it  to  Mr. 
Darrell  in  such  terms  as  may  not 
needlessly  pain  him  by  the  obtrosioo 
of  my  sufferings.  For,  while  I  kooir 
him  well  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
nothing  could  move  him  froto  resolves 
in  which  he  had  intrenched,  as  in  a 
citadel,  his  pride  or  his  creed  of 
honour,  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
take  into  his  own  heart  all  the  grief 
whicll  those  resolves  occasioned  to 
another  *s.^' 

'*  You  do  him  justice  there,^'  cried 
Alban;  "you  are  a  noble  fellow  to 
understand  him  so  welll  Sir,  joa 
have  in  you  the  stuff  that  makes 
English  gentlemen  such  generous  sol- 
diers." 

''Action,  action,  action,"  exclaimed 
Lionel.  "Strife,  Strife  I  No  other 
chance  of  cure.  Best  is  so  crashing, 
solitude  so  dismal." 

Lo  1  how  contrasted  the  e£kct  of  a 
similar  cause  of  grief  at  different 
stages  of  lifel  Chase  the  firet  day- 
dreams of  our  youthf    and  we  oji 
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'•Action — Strife  I"  In  that  cry,  nncon- 
sdouftly  to  onraelves,  Hope  speaks, 
and  proffers  worlds  of  emotion  not 
yet  exhaosted.  Disperse  the  last 
golden  illoBion  in  wbioh  the  image  of 
happiness  cheats  oar  experienced 
manhood,  and  Hope  is  silent ;  she 
has  no  more  worlds  to  offer — unless, 
indeed,  she  drop  her  earthly  attri- 
hates,  change  her  less  solemn  name, 
and  float  far  oat  of  sij^ht  as  "  Faith  !" 
Alhan  made  no  immediate  reply 
to  Lionel ;  bat,  seating  himself  still 
more  comfortably  in  his  chair — plant- 
ing his  feet  still  more  at  ease  upon 
bis  fender — the  bindly  man  of  the 
world  silently  revolved  all  the  pos- 
sible means  by  which  Darrell  might 
jet  be  softened  and  Lionel  rendered 
happy.  His  reflections  disnoayed 
him.  '*  Was  there  ever  snch  un- 
toward lack,''  he  said  at  last,  and 
peevishly,  **  that  oat  of  the  whole 
world  you  should  fall  in  love  with 
the  very  girl  against  whom  Darreirs 
feelings  (prejudices  if  yon  please) 
most  be  mailed  in  adamant!  Oon- 
vinced,  and  apparently  with  every 
reason,  that  she  is  not  his  daughter^ 
child,  bat,  however  innocently,  an 
impostor,  how  can  he  receive  her  as 
his  yoang  kinBman*8  bride  ?  How 
can  we  expect  it?" 

**  Bat,"  said  Lionel,  *»  if,  on  farther 
investigation,  she  proved  to  be  his 
daaghter'8  child— the  sole  surviv- 
ing representative  of  his  line  and 
name?"  / 

*"  His  name  I  No !  Of  the  name  of 
Losely  —  the  name  of  that  tarbnlent 
sharper  who  may  yet  die  on  the  gibbet 
—of  that  poor,  dear,  lovable  rascal 
Willy,  who  was  goose  enough  to  get 
himself  transported  for  robbery  !— a 
felon's  grandchild  the  representative 
of  Darreirs  line !  Bat  how  on  earth 
came  Lady  Montfort  to  favour  so 
wild  a  project,  and  encourage  you  to 
share  in  it  t— she  who  ought  to  have 
known  Darrell  better?" 

''Alas  !  she  saw  but  Sophy's  ex- 
quisite, simple  virtues,  and  inborn 
grace  ;  and,  believing  her  claim  to  Dar- 
rell's  lineage,  Lady  Montfort  thought 
bat  of  the  joy  and  blessing  one  so 
^ood  and  so  loving  might  briug  to  his 
joyless  hearth.  She  was  not  thinking 
of  morbid  pride  and  moalderiog  an- 
cestors, but  of  soothing  charities  and 
loving  ties.    And  Lady  Montfort,  I 


now  suspept,  in  her  scheme  for  our 
happiness — for  Darrell's — had  an  in- 
terest which  involved  her  own  T* 

"  Her  own  I" 

"Yes;  I  see  it  all  now." 

^  See  what  ?  you  puzzle  mei" 

'*I  told  you  that  Darrell,  in  his 
letter  to  roe,  wrote  with  great  bitter- 
ness of  Lady  Montfort." 

<'  Very  natural  that  he  should. 
Who  would  not  resent  such  interfer- 
ence ?" 

''  Listen.  I  told  you  that,  at  his 
own  command,  I  sent  to  her  that 
letter ;  that  she,  on  receiving  it,  went 
herself  to  Fawley,  to  plead  oor  oause. 
I  was  sanguine  of  the  result'^ 

**  Why  ?" 

"  Because  he  who  is  in  love  has  a 
wondrous  intuition  into  all  the  mys* 
teries  of  love  in  others ;  and  when  I 
read  Darreirs  letter,  I  felt  sure  that 
he  had  once  loved— loved  still,  per- 
haps— ^the  woman  he  so  vehemently 
reproached." 

*'Har'  said  the  man  of  the  world, 
intimate  with  Guy  Darrell  from  h'm 
Bcbool-days  — "  Ha  I  is  it  possible  ! 
And  they  say  that  I  know  every  thing  I 
You  were  sanguine, — I  understand. 
Yes,  if  your  belief  were  true — if  there 
were  some  old  attachment  that  could 
be  revived— some  old  misunderstand- 
ing explained  away  —  stop;  let  me 
think.  True,  true — it  was  jast  after 
her  marriage  that  he  fled  from  the 
world.  Ah,  my  dear  Lionel!  light, 
light  I  light  dawns  on  me  I  Not  with- 
out reason  were  you  sanguine.  Your 
hand,  my  dear  boy;  I  see  hope  for 
you  at  last.  For  if  the  sole  reason 
that  prevented  Darrell  contracting  a 
second  marriage  was  the  unconqaered 
memory  of  a  woman  like  Lady  Mont- 
fort (where,  indeed,  her  eqaal  in 
beauty,  in  dispositions  so  akin  to  his 
own  ideal  of  womanly  excellence? — 
and  if  she  too  has  some  correspondent 
sentiments  for  him,  why,  then,  indeed 
you  might  lose  all  chance  of  being 
Darreirs  sole  heir ;  your  Sophy  might 
forfeit  the  hateful  claim  to  be  the  sole 
scion  on  his  ancient  tree.  Bat  it  is 
precisely  by  those  losses  that  Liond 
Haughton  might  gain  the  bride  he 
covets :  and  if  this  girl  prove  to  be 
what  these  Loselys  affirm,  that  very 
marriage,  which  is  now  so  repugnant 
to  Darrell,  ought  to  insure  bis  bless- 
ing.   Were  he  himself  to  marry  again 
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— had  he  rightfd  representatives  and 
heirs  in  hia  own  sons— he  should  re- 
joice in  the  mnptials  that  secnred  to 
his  daughter's  child  so  honourable  a 
name  and  so  tender  a  protector.  And 
as  for  inheritance,  you  have  not  been 
^reared  to  expect  it ;  you  have  never 
counted  on  it.  You  would  receive  a 
fortune  sufficiently  ample  to  restore 
your  ancestral  station ;  your  career 
will  add  honours  to  fortune.  Yes, 
yes ;  that  is  the  sole  way  out  of  all 
these  difBculties.  Darrell  must  marry 
again  ;  Lady  Montfort  most  be  his 
wife.  Lionel  shall  be  free  to  choose 
her  whom  Lady  Montfort  approves 
—  befriends  —  no  matter  what  her 
birth  ;  and  I— I — Alban  Morley  — 
shall  have  an  arm-chair  by  two  smil- 
ing hearths.*' 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  a 
violent  ring  at  the  bell,  a  loud  knock 
at  the  street-door  ;  and  presently, 
following  close  on  the  servant,  and 
pushing  him  aside  as  he  asked  what 
name  to  announce,  a  woman,  severely 
dressed  in  iron-grey,  with  a  strongly- 
marked  and  haggard  countenance, 
hurried  into  the  room,  and,  striding 
right  up  to  Alban  Morley,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  grasped  his  arm,  and 
whispered  into  his  ear,  "Lose  not  a 
minute — come  with  me  instantly — as 
you  value  the  safety,  perhaps  the  life, 
of  Guy  Darrell  I" 

"Guy  Darrein'*  exclaimed  Lionel, 
overhearing  her,  despite  the  under- 
tones of  her  voice. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  said,  turn- 
ing fiercely ;  *'  are  you  one  of  his  fam- 
ily?" 


'*  His  kinsman — almost  his  adopted 
son — Mr.  Lionel  Haughton,'*  said  the 
Oolonel.  *'Bat  pardon  me,  madam, 
— who  are  you^" 

**  Do  you  nol  remember  me?  Yet 
you  were  so  often  in  Darrell's  hoose, 
that  you  mast  have  seen  my  face,  u 
you  have  learned  from  ytiur  fnend 
how  little  cauee  I  have  to  care  for  him 
or  his.  Look  again ;  I  am  that  Ara> 
bella  FosseU  who—" 

"  Ah,  I  remember  now ;  but-—" 

'^  But  I  tell  you  that  Darrell  is  in 
danger,  and  this  night  Take  money ; 
to  be  in  time  you  must  hire  a  special 
train.  Take  arms,  though  to  be  used 
only  in  self-defence.  Take  your  ser- 
vant, if  he  is  brave.  This  yoang 
kinsman — ^let  him  come  too.  There 
is  only  one  man  to  resist;  but  that 
man,"  she  said,  with  a  wild  kind  of 
pride,  "  would  have  the  strength  and 
courage  of  ten,  were  his  cause  Dot 
that  which  may  make  the  stroog 
man  weak,  and  the  bold  man  craven. 
It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  officers  of 
justice,  for  law,  fdr  scaodai  :  the  ser- 
vice is  to  be  done  in  secret,  by  friends, 
by  kinsmen ;  for  the  danger  that 
threatens  Darrell  —  stoop  —  stoop, 
Colonel  Morley— close  in  your  ear ;" 
and  into  hi«  ear  she  hissed,  **  for  the 
danger  that  threatens  Darrell  in  hia 
house  this  night  is  from  the  man 
whose  name  his  daughter  bore.  That 
is  why  I  come  to  you.  To  yon  I 
need  not  say, '  Spare  his  life — Jasper 
Losely's  life.'  Jasper  Losely^s  de^th 
as  a  midnight  robber  would  be  Dor- 
rell's  intolerable  shame  I  Quick, 
quick,  quick  1-— come,  come !" 


BOOK  X.— OHAPTE&  I. 


Bmte-Foroe. 


We  left  Jasper  Losely  resting  for 
the  night  at  the  small  town  near 
Fawley.  The  next  morning  he  walk- 
ed on  to  the  old  manor  hoose.  It 
was  the  same  morning  in  which  Lady 
Montfort  had  held  her  painful  inter- 
view with  Darrell;  and  just  when 
Losely  neared  the  gate  that  led  into 
the  small  park,  he  saw  her  re-enter 
the  hired  vehicle  in  waitinff  for  her. 
As  the  carriage  rapidly  drove  past 
the  miscreant,  Lady  Montfort  looked 
forth  from  the  window  to  snatch  a 


last  look  at  the  scenes  still  so  dear 
to  her,  through  eyes  blinded  by  de- 
spairing tears.  Jasper  thus  caught 
sight  of  her  countenance,  and  recog- 
nised her,  though  she  did  not  even 
notice  him.  Surprised  at  the  ^1>^ 
he  baited  by  the  pnliogs.  What 
could  have  brought  Lady  Montfort 
there  ?  Gould  the  intimacy  his  fraud 
h^  broken  off  so  many  years  ago  he 
renewed  ?  If  so,  whyt  the  extreoae 
sadness  so  evident  on  the  face  of 
which  he  had  caught  but  a  hurried, 
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rapid  glanoe  ?    Be  that  as  it  might, 
it  was  DO  longer  of  the  intcarest  to 
bim    it    had  ooce  been;  and    after 
poDderiDg    on    the    oircaoiBtance   a 
miimte.  or  two,  he  advaoced  to  the 
gate.     Bat  while  his  band  was  od 
the  latch,   he   again   paused  ;   how 
shoald  he  obtain  admisj^ion  to  Dar- 
rell  ? — how  annoanoe  himself  f    If  in 
bis  own  name,  woald  not  ezclosion 
be  certain  ? — if  as  a  stranger  on  boai- 
ness,  would  Darrell  be  sare  to  receiye 
him?     As  he  was  thus  cogitating, 
his  ear,   which,  with    all    his  other 
organs  of  sense,  was  constitutionaUy 
fioe  as  a  savage's,  caught  sound  of  a 
faiot  rustle  among  the  boughs  of  a 
thick  copse  which  covered  a  part  of 
the    little   park,  terminating  at   ifcs 
pales.    The  rustle  came  nearer  and 
nearer;    the   branches   were   rudely 
displaced ;    and   in  a  few   moments 
more,  Gay  Darrell  himself  came  out 
from  the  copse,  close  by  the  gate,  and, 
opening  it  quickly,  stcK>d  face  to  face 
with  his  abhorrent  son-in-law.    Jas- 
per was  startled,  but  the  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  lost.    '*  Mr.  Darrell," 
he  said,  ^  I  come  here  again  to  see 
you ;  vouchsafe  me  this  time  a  calm- 
er hearing.''    Bo  changed  was  Losely, 
so  absorb^  in  his  own  emotions  Dar- 
rell, that  the  words  did  not  at  once 
waken  up  remembrance.     "Another 
time,*'    said  Darrell,  hastily  moving 
on  into  the  road ;    '*  I  am  not   at 
leisure  now.*' 

**  Pardon  me,  notr,"  said  Losely, 
unconsciously  bringing  himself  back 
to  the  tones  and  bearing  of  his  earlier 
and  more  civilised  years.  ^  Tou  do 
not  remember  me,  sir;  no  wonder. 
But  my  name  is  Jasper  Losely." 
.  Darrell  halted  ;  then,  still  as  if 
spellboand,  looked  fixedly  at  the 
broad-shouldered,  burly  frame  before 
htm,  cased  in  its  coarse  pea-jacket, 
and  in  that  rude  form,  and  that 
defeatured,  bloated  face,  detected, 
though  with  strong  effort,  the  wrecks 
of  the  masctilne  beauty  which  had 
ensnared  his  deceitful  daughter.  Jas- 
per could  not  have  selected  a  more 
unpropitiotts  moment  for  his  cause. 
Darrell  was  still  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  recent  excitement  and 
immense  sorrow  for  that  supremacy 
of  prudence  over  pttsaion  which  could 
alone  have  made  him  a  willing  listen- 
er to  oyertures  from  Jasper  Losely. 


And  about  the  man  whose  connection 
with  himself  was  a  thought  of  such 
bitter  shame,  there  was  now  so  un- 
mistakably the  air  of  settled  degrada- 
tion, that  all  Darreirs  instincts  of 
gentleman  were  revolted— -just  at  the 
very  time,  too,  when  his  pride  had 
been  most  chafed  and  assailed  by  the 
obtrusion  .of  all  that  rendered  most 
gallmg  to  him  the  very  name  of  Jas- 
per Losely.  What !  was  it  that 
man's  asserted  child  whom  Lionel 
Haughton  deeired  as  a  wife? — was 
the  alliance  with  that  man  to  be  thus 
renewed  and  strengthened  ?  -^  that 
man  have  another  claim  to  him  and 
his  in  right  of  parentage  to  the  bride 
of  his  nearest  km^man  7  What  1  was 
it  that  man's  child  whom  he  was 
asked  to  reco^ise  as  of  his  own 
flesh  and  biuod  ? — the  last  repre- 
sentative of  his  line  ?  That  man  I 
—that!  A  flash  shot  from  his  bright 
eye,  deepening  its  grey  into  dark ; 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  Darrell 
said,  through  his  compressed  lips  — 

''Ton  have  heard,  sir,  I  believe, 
through  Colonel  Morley,  that  only 
on  condition  of  your  permanent  set- 
tlement in  one  of  our  distant  colonies, 
or  America  if  you  prefer  it,  would  I 
consent  to  assist  you.  I  am  of  the 
same  mind  stilL  I  cannot  parley 
with  you  myself.  Oolonel  Morley  is 
abroad,  I  believe.  I  refer  you  to  my 
solicitor;  yon  have  seen  him  years 
ago;  you  know  his  address.  No 
more,  sir." 

•'This  will  not  do,  Mr.  Darrell," 
said  Losely  doggedly;  and.  planting 
himself  right  before  Darreil's  way — 
''I  have  come  here  on  purpose  to 
have  all  difierenoes  out  with  you, 
face  to  face— and  I  will — " 

<*You  Willi"  said  Darrell,  pale 
with  haughty  anger,  and,  with  the 
impulse  of  his  passion,  his  hand 
denched.  In  the  bravery  of  his 
nature,  and  the  warmth  of  a  temper 
constitutionally  quick,  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  strength  and  bulk  of 
the  insolent  obtruder — nothing  of  the 
peril  of  odds  so  unequal  in  a  personal 
encounter.  But  the  dignity  which 
pervaded  all  his  habits,  and  often 
supplied  to  him  the  place  of  discre- 
tion, came,  happily  for  himself,  to 
his  aid  now.  He  strike  a  man  whom 
he  so  despised  I— he  raise  that  man 
to  his  own  level  by  the  honour  of  a 
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blow  from  his  hand  I  Impossible  I 
"You  will  T'  be  paid.  "Well,  be  it 
M>.  Are  yea  come  again  to  tell  me 
that  a  child  of  my  daughter  livee, 
and  that  yoa  won  my  daughter's  for- 
tune  by  a  deliberate  lie !" 

*'  I  am  not  come  to  speak  of  that 
girl,  but  of  myself.  I  say  that  I  have 
a  claim  on  you,  Mr.  Darrell;  I  say 
that,  turn  and  twist  the  truth  as  you 
will,  you  are  still  my  father*iD-law, 
and  that  it  is  intolerable  that  I  should 
be  wanting  bread,  or  driven  into 
actual  robbery,  while  my  wife's  father 
is  a  man  of  countless  wealth,  and 
has  no  heir  except — ^but  I  will  not 
DOW  urge  that  child's  cause ;  I  am 
content  to  abandon  it,  if  so  obnoxious 
to  you.  Do  you  wish  me  to  cut  a 
throat,  and  to  be  hanged,  and  all  the 
world  to  hear  the  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  of  Guy  Darrell 's  son- 
in-law  7    Answer  me,  sir.'' 

"I  answer  you  briefly  and  plainly. 
It  is  simply  because  I  would  not  have 
that  last  disgrace  on  Guy  Darrells 
name  that  I  offer  you  a  subsistence 
in  lands  where  you  will  be  lees  ex- 
posed to  those  temptations  which 
induced  you  to  invest  the  sums,  that, 
by  your  own  tale,  had  been  obtained 
from  me  on  false  pretences,  in  the 
sink  of  a  Paris  gambling-house.  A 
subsistence  that,  if  it  does  not  pam- 
per vice,  at  least  places  you  beyond 
the  necessity  of  crime,  is  at  your 
option.  Choose  it  or  reject  it  as  you 
will." 

"  Look  you,  Mr.  Darrell,'*  said  Jas- 
per, whose  temper  was  fast  giving 
way  beneath  the  cold  and  galling 
scorn  with  which  he  was  thus  cast 
aside,  **  I  am  in  a  state  »o  desperate, 
that,  rather  than  starve,  I  m^  take 
what  you  so  contemptuously  ning  to 
— ^your  daoffhter's  husband  ;  but  — " 

"Knave I"  cried  Darrell,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "do  yon  again  and  again 
urge  it  as  a  claim  upon  me,  that  yon 
decoyed  from  her  home,  under  a  false 
name,  my  only  child;  that  she  died 
in  a  foreign  land — broken-hearted,  if 
I  have  rightly  heard;  is  that  a 
claim  upon  your  duped  victim's 
father?" 

'^  It  seems  so,  since  your  pride  is 
compelled  to  own  that  the  world 
would  deem  it  one,  if  the  Jail  chap- 
lain took  down  the  last  words  of 
your  Bon-in-law!    But»  boMta^  basta! 


hear  me  o«t,  and  spare  hard  uskb; 
for  the  blood  is  monntiog  into  my 
brain,  and  I  may  become  dangenma 
Had  any  other  man  eyed,  and  soofied, 
and  railed  at  me  as  yoa  have  done, 
he  woald  be  lying  dead  and  dumb  m 
this  stone  at  my  foot ;  but  yoa— «re 
my  father-in-law.  Now,  I  care  not 
to  bargain  with  yon  what  be  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  my  stipend  if  I  obey 
your  wiiih,  and  settle  miaerably  in 
one  of  those  raw,  oomfortlesB  comm 
into  which  they  who  burthen  tUs 
Old  World  are  thrust  out  of  sight 
I  would  rather  live  my  time  out  in 
this  country— live  it  out  in  peMe, 
and  for  half  what  you  may  agree  to 
give  in  transporting  me.  If  you  ue 
to  do  anything  for  me,  you  had  better 
do  it  so  as  to  make  me  contented 
on  easy  terms  to  your  own  pockea; 
rather  than  to  leave  me  dlsBatisfiei 
and  willing  to  annoy  you,  which  I 
could  do  somehow  or  other,  even  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Herring  Pond.  I 
might  keep  to  the  letter  of  a  batgaio, 
live  in  Phillip^s  Town  or  Adelaide, 
and  take  your  money,  and  yet  nioleit 
and  trouble  you  by  deputy.  That 
girl,  for  instance — ^your  granddiild; 
well,  well,'  disown  her  if  yon  please; 
bat  if  I  find  out  where  she  is,  which 
I  own  I  have  not  done  yet,  I  might 
contrive  to  render  her  the  plague  of 
}^our  life,  even  though  I  were  in 
Australia.** 

"  Ay,"  said  Darrell,  murmuring— 
**  ay,  ay ;  but'* — (suddenly  gathering 
himself  up)  — ^'Nol  Man  if  she 
were  my  grandchild,  your  own  child, 
could  you  talk  of  her  thus  7—  make 
her  the  object  of  so  base  a  traffie, 
and  such  miserable  threats?  Wicked 
though  yon  be,  this  were  agaiDSt 
nature  I—  even  in  nature's  wicked- 
ness—even in  the  son  of  a  felon,  and 
in  the  sharper  of  a  helL  Pooh!  I 
despise  your  malice.  I  will  liiteD 
to  you  no  longer.    Oat  of  my  path." 

•*NoI" 

•*Nor  • 

'<  No,  Quy  Darrell,  I  have  not  yet 
done ;  you  shall  hear  my  terms,  aod 
accept  them— a  moderate  sum  down; 
say  a  l^w  hnndreds,  and  two  hao- 
dred  Sryear  to  spend  in  London  as  I 
will — but  out  of  your  beat,  out  of 
your  eight  and  hearing.  Grant  thii, 
and  I  will  never  crosi  yoa  again— 
never  attempt  to  find,  and,  if  I  find 
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\3ff  ehftDoe^  never  claim  as  my  child  tjme  certaioly  it  seemed  my  fbterest 
by  yoor   daaghter   that   wanderiog  that  yoa  should  not  marry  again ; — 
girL    I  will   never   shame   yoa    by  bat  basta!   basta  /  enough    of    by- 
naming   oar  coonection.     I  will  not  gones.     If  I  bit  once,  I  will  serve 
offend  the  law,  nor  die  by  the  hang-  now.     Gome,  sir,  yoa  are  a  man  of 
man ;  yet  I  shall  not  live  long,  for  I  the  world,  let  as  close  the  bargain.*' 
snffer  mach,  and  I  drink  hard."  All  Darreirs  soal  was  now  np  in 
The     last    words     were     spoken  arms.      What,  then  i    this  infamous 
gloomily,  not  altogether  without  a  wretch  was  the  author  of  the  tale  by 
strange  dreary  pathos.    And  amidst  which  the  woman  he  had  loved,  as 
all  his   jost   scorn    and    anger,  the  woman  never  was  loved  before,  bad 
large  human  heart  of  Guy  Darrell  excosed  her  breach  of  faith,  and  been 
was  for  the  moment   toached.     He  lost  to  him  fi)r  ever  ?    And  he  learned 
was    silent  —  his    mind    hesitated  ;  this,  while  yet  fref^h  from  her  pre* 
would  it  not  be  well — woald  it  not  sence— fresh  from  the  agonising  con- 
be  jost  as  safe  to  his  own  peace,  and  viction  that  his  heart  loved  still,  but 
to  that  of  the  poor  child,  whom,  no  could  not  pardon.    With  a  spring  so 
matter  what  her  parentage,  Darrell  sudden  that  it  took  Losely  utterly  by 
coold  not  but  desire  to  free  from  the  surprise,  he  leaped  pn    the    bravo, 
claim  set  np  by  so  bold  a  roffian,  to  swung  aside  that  hage  balk  which 
gratify  Loeel^'s  wish,  and  let  him  re-  Jasper   had    boasted   four   draymen 
main  in  England,  apon  an  allowance  could  not  stir  against  its  will,  cleared 
that  would  suffice  for  his  subsistence  ?  his  way  ;    and  turning  back  biefore 
Uolockily  for  Jasper,   it  was  while  Losely  bad  recovered  his  amaze,  cried 
this  doubt  passed  through  Darrell's  out,   **  Execrable   villain  1   I  revoke 
relenting  mind,  that  the  miscreant,  every  offer  to  aid  a  life  that  has  ez- 
who  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  isted    but    to  darken    and    desolate 
he  had  gained  ground,  but  too  coarse  those  it  was  permitted  to  approach, 
of  apprehension  to  ascribe   his   ad-  Starve    or    rob  I    perish  miserably  I 
vantage  to  its  right  cause,  thought  to  And  if  I  pour  not  on  your  head  my 
strengthen  his  case  by  additional  ar-  parting  corse,  it  is  only  because    I 
go  meats.      ''  Tou  see,  sir,'*  resumed  know  that  man  has  no  right  to  curse  ; 
Jasper,  in    almost  familiar   accents,  and  casting  jroar  back  on  your  own 
**  that   there  is  no  dog  so  toothless  evil  self  is  the  sole  revenge  which 
hut  what  he  can  bite,  and  no  dog  so  my  belief  in  Htaven  permits  me." 
savage  but  what,  if   you  give  him  Tbus  sajiog,  Darrell  strode  on — 
plenty  to  eat,  he  will  serve  you."  swiftly,    but   not   as   one  who  flies. 
Darrell  looked  up,  and  his  brow  Jasper  made  three  long  boands,  and 
slowly  darkened.  was  almost  at  his  side,  when  he  was 
Jasper  continued — "  I  have  hinted  startled  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun. 
how   I  might  plague  you ;  perhaps,  A  pheasant  fell    dead  on  the  road, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  might  do  you  a  and    Darrell's    gamekeeper,   gun    in 
good  turn  with  that  handsome  lady  hand,  came  through  a  gap  in  the 
who  drove  from  your  park  gate  as  I  hedge  opposite  the  park  pales,  and 
came  up.     Ah  I   you  were  ooce  to  seeing  his  master  dose   before  him, 
have  been  married  to  her.    I  read  in  approached  to  apologise  for  the  sud- 
tfae  newspapers  that  she  has  become  deoness  of  the  shot, 
a  widow:    yon  may  marry  her  yet  Whatever    Losely's    intention     in 
There  was  a  story  against  you  once ;  hastening  after  Darrell,  he  had    no 
her    mother    made    use    of  it,  and  option    now    but    to   relinquish    it, 
broke  off  an  oU  engagement    I  can  and    drop    back.     The   village    it- 
set  that  story  right'*  self  was   not   many  hundrtd   yards 
"  Yoa  can,"  said  Darrell,  with  that  distant ;   and,  after   all,  what   good 
exceeding  calmness  which  xovaes  from  in    violence,    except     the     gratified 
exceeding  wrath  ;  '^  and  perhaps,  sir,  rage   of    the    moment  ?      Violence 
that   story,  whatever   it    might    be,  would    not    give    to  Jasper  Losely 
you  io vented.    No  dog  so  toothless  the  income  that  had  just  been  within 
as  not  to  bite — eh,  sir  ?*'  his  grasp,  and  had  so  unexpectedly 
'^Well^"  returned  Jasper,  mistak-  elud^  it.      He  remained,  therefore, 
ing   Darrell's    composure,  *'  at  that  in  the  hine,  standing  still,  and  seeing 
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Darreh  taro  quietly  into  his  park 
through  another  gate  close  to  the 
manor-hoase.  The  gamekeeper,  niean- 
whiie,  picked  up  his  bird,  reloaded 
his  guD,  and  ey^  Jasper  saspiciously 
askant  The  baffled  gladiator  at 
length  turned,  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  town  he  had  left.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
oqce  more  gained  his  comer  in  the 
cofiee-roorn  of  his  commercial  inn ; 
and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  room  was 
crowded  —  it  was  marketday.  Far- 
mers, their  bosiness  over,  came  in 
and  out  in  quick  succession ;  those 
who  did  not  dine  at  the  ordinaries, 
taking  their  hasty  snack,  or  stirrop- 
cop.  while  their  horses  were  being 
saddled  ;  others  to  look  at  the  news- 
paper, or  exchange  a  word  on  the 
state  of  markets  and  the  nation.  Jas- 
per, wearied  and  sullen,  had  to  wait 
for  the  refreshments  he  ordered,  and 
meanwhile  fell  into  a  sort  of  half 
doze,  as  was  not  now  unusual  in  him 
in  the  intervals  between  food  and 
mischief.  From  this  creeping  torpor 
he  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  sound 
of  Darrell's  name.  Three  farmers, 
standing  close  beside  him,  their  backs 
to  the  fire,  were  tenants  to  Darrell — 
two  of  them  on  the  lands  that  Dar- 
rell had  purchased  in  the  years  of 
his  territorial  ambition  ;  the  third 
resided  in  the  hamlet  of  Fawley,  and 
rented  the  larger  portion  of  the  com- 
paratively barren  acres  to  which  the 
old  patrimonial  estate  was  circum- 
scribed. These  farmers  were  talking 
of  their  Squire's  return  to  the  county 
—of  his  sequestered  mode  of  life — of 
his  peculiar  habits— of  the  great  un- 
finished house  which  was  left  to  rot. 
The  Fawley  tenant  then  said  that  it 
might  not  be  left  to  rot  after  all,  and 
that  the  village  workmen  had  been 
lately  employed,  and  still  were,  in 
getting  some  of  the  rooms  into  rough 
order ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  the  long 
gallery  in  which  the  Squire  had  been 
arranging  his  fine  pictures,  and  how 
he  had  run  up  a  passage  between 
tiiat  gallery  and  his  own  room,  and 
how  he  would  spend  hours  at  day, 
and  night  too,  in  that  awful  long 
room  as  lone  as  a  churchyard;  and 
that  Mr.  Mills  had  said  that  his  mas- 
ter now  lived  almost  entirely  either 
in  that  gallery  or  in  the  room  in  the 
roof  of  Uie  old  house— quite  cut  off, 


as  you  might  say,  except  from  the 
eyes  of  those  dead  piotarei,  or /the 
rats,  which  had  grown  so  excited  st 
having  their  quarters  in  the  nev 
building  invadra,  that  if  you  peeped 
in  at  the  windows  in  mooidit  nightB 
you  might  see  them  in  doBCoa,  nttiDg 
on  their  haunches  as  if  holding  ooon- 
cil,  or  peering  at  the  curion  old 
things  which  lay  beside  the  crates 
out  of  which  th^  had  been  taken. 
Then  the  rusUo  gossips  went  oo  to 
talk  of  the  rentday,  which  was  it 
hand — of  the  audit  feast,  which,  m- 
cording  to  immemorial  custom,  wu 
given  at  the  old  manorboase  on  that 
same^  rent-day — supposed  that  Mr. 
Fairthom  would  preside — that  ^ 
Squire  himself  would  not  appear— 
made  some  inddental  oba^atioos 
on  their  respective  rents  and  wheat- 
crops  —  remarked  that  they  shoold 
have  a  good  moonlight  for  their  ride 
back  from  the  audit  feaat — oantiooed 
each  other,  laughing,  not  to  driok 
too  much  of  Mr.  Fairthom's  punch— 
and  finally  went  their  way,  leaving 
on  the  mind  of  Jasper  Losdy— who, 
leaning  his  scheming  head  on  his 
powerful  hand,  had  a^^peared  in  doll 
sleep  all  the  while— these  two  &cIb: 
1st,  That  on  the  third  day  from  that 
which  was  then  declining,  sons 
amounting  to  thousands  would  find 
their  way  into  Fawley  manoi^ioute; 
and,  2dly,  That  a  communioation  ex- 
isted between  the  unfinefaed,  anin- 
habited  building,  and  Darrdl^  ovo 
solitary  chamb^.  As  soon  as  he 
had  fortified  himself  by  food  and 
drink,  Jasper  rose,  paid  for  his  re- 
freshments, and  walked  forth.  Noise- 
less and  rapid,  skirting  the  hedge 
rows  by  the  lane  that  Jed  to  Faw%, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  under 
their  shadow,  the  human  wild-beast 
Btrided  on  in  scent  of  its  quarry^  It 
was  night  when  Jasper  onoe  more 
reached  the  moss-grown  pales  round 
the  demesnes  of  tto  old  manorhoose: 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  standing 
under  the  black  shadow  of  tiie  hot- 
tresses  to  the  unfinished  pile.  Ha 
object  was  not,  then,  to  assaolt,  but 
to  reconnoitre.  He  prowled  rorad 
the  irregular  walls,  guided  in  his 
survey,  now  and  then,  fiuntly  by  the 
stars  —  more  constantly  and  dearij 
by  the  lights  from  the  eontiguoos 
nian<»^hou9e— more    especially   the 
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light  from  that  high  chamber  ia  the 
gable,  close  by  which  ran  the  thin 
framework  of  wood  which  linked  the 
two  baildings  of  slODe,  just  as  any 
frail  scheme  links  together  the  Past, 
which  man  has  not  enjoyed,  with  the 
Fatare  he  will  not  complete.  Jasper 
came  to  a  large  bay  unglazed  win- 
dow, its  sill  bat  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground,  from  which  the  boards, 
nailed  across  the  mnllions,  had  been 
removed  by  the  workmen  whom  Dar- 
rell  had  employed  on  the  interior, 
and  were  replaced  but  by  a  loose 
tarpauHn.  Palling  aside  this  slight 
ohfftacle,  Jasper  had  no  difficnlty  in 
entering  through  the  wide  mullions 
into  the  dreary  edifice.  Fiodiog 
himself  in  profound  darkness,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  lucifer-boz  which  he 
had  aboat  him,  and  the  waste  of  a 
dozen  matches  sufficed  him  to  ex- 
amine the  ground.  He  was  in  a 
space  intended  by  the  architect  for 
the  principal  staircase  ;  a  tall  ladder, 
used  by  the  recent  workmen,  was 
still  left  standing  against  the  wall, 
the  top  of  it  resting  on  a  landing- 
place  opposite  a  doorway,  that,  from 
the  richness  of  its  half-finished  archi- 
traye,  obviously  led  to  what  had 
been  designed  for  the  state  apart- 
ments ;  between  the  pediments  was 
a  slight  temporary  door  of  rough 
deal  planks.  Satisfied  with  his  re- 
connoitre, Losely  quitted  the  skele- 
ton pile,  and  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  inn  he  had  left.  His  musings 
by  the  way  suggested  to  hitn  the 
expediency,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  an 
accomplice.  Implements  might  be 
needed — disguises  would  be  required 
—swift  horses  for  flight  to  be  hired 
—and,  should  the  robbery  succeed, 
the  balk  of  the  spoil  would  be  no 
doabt  in  bank  notes,  which  it  would 
need  some  other  hand  than  his  own 
to  dispose  of,  either  at  the  bank  next 
morning  at  the  earliest  hour,  or  by 
transmission  abroad.  For  help  in 
all  this  Jasper  knew  no  one  to  com- 
pare to  Catts;  nor  did  he  suspect 
his  old  ally  of  any  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  of  which  he  had 
been  warned  by  Mrs.  Crane.  ResoW- 
ingi  therefore,  to  admit  that  long- 
tried  friend  into  his  confidence,  and 
I  a  share  of  the  spoils,  he  quidcened 
I  his  pace,  arrived  at  the  railway- 
station  in  time  for  a  late  train  to 
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London,  and,  disdainful  of  the  dan- 
gers by  which  he  was  threatened  in 
return  to  any  of  the  haunts  of  his 
late  associates,  gained  the  dark  court 
wherein  he  had  effected  a  lodgment 
on  the  night  of  his  return  to  lioodon, 
and  roused  Cutts  firom  his  slumbers 
with  tales  of  an  enterprise  eo  pro- 
mising, that  the  small  man  began  to 
recover  his  ancient  admiration  for 
the  genius  to  which  he  had  bowed 
at  Paris,  but  which  had  fallen  into 
his  contempt  in  London. 

Mr.  Cutts  held  a  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  great  world 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  possessed 
the  advantage  of  an  education  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  generality  of  his 
companions,  having  been  originally 
a  clerk  to  an  Old  B&iley  attorney, 
and  having  since  that  early  day  ao- 
complished  his  natural  shrewdness 
by  a  variety  of  speculative  enterprises 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  these 
adventures  he  had  not  only  con- 
trived to  make  money,  but,  what  is 
very  rare  with  the  foes  of  law,  to 
save  it  Being  a  bachelor,  he  was 
at  small  expenses  ;  but  besides  his 
bachelor's  lodging  in  the  dark  court, 
he  had  an  establishment  in  the  heart 
of  the  City,  near  the  Thames,  which 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  maid- 
en sister,  as  covetous  and  as  crafty 
aa  himself.  At  this  establishment, 
ostensibly  a  pawnbroker's,  were  re- 
ceived the  goods  which  Cutts  knew 
at  his  residence  in  the  court  were 
to  be  sold  a  bargain,  having  been 
obtained  for  nothing.  It  was  chiefly 
by  this  business  that  the  man  had 
enriched  himself.  But  his  net  was 
one  that  took  in  fishes  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  a  general  adviser  to  the  in- 
vaders of  law.  If  he  shared  in  the 
schemes  he  advised,  they  were  so 
sure  to  be  successful,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation  for  luck.  It 
was  but  seldom  that  he  did  actively 
share  in  those  schemes  —  lucky  in 
what  he  shunned  as  in  what  be  per- 
formed, lie  had  made  no  untruthful 
boast  to  Mrs.  Crane  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  had  kept  himself  out  of  the 
fangs  of  justice.  With  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  police  be  was  indeed 
rather  a  favourite ;  for  was  anything 
mysterionsly  *'lost,'*  for  which  the 
owner  woald  give  a  reward  equal  to 
its  value  in  l^al  markets,  Catts  was 
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the  man  who  would  get  it  back.  Of 
violenoe  he  had  a  wholesome  dislike  ; 
not  that  he  did  not  admire  force  in 
others — not  that  he  was  physically  a 
coward — but  that  caution  was  his 
predominant  cbaracteribtic.  He  em- 
ployed force  when  required  —  set  a 
just  value  on  it— would  plan  a  burg- 
lary,  and  dispose  of  the  spoils ;  but 
it  was  only  where  the  prize  was  great 
and  the  danger  small,  that  he  lent 
his  hand  to  the  work  that  his  brain 
approved.  When  Losely  proposed  to 
him  the  robbery  of  a  lone  country 
house,  in  which  Jasper,  making  light 
of  all  perils,  brought  prommently 
forward  the  images  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  gold  and  notes, 
guarded  by  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  to  be  approached  with  ease 
through  an  uninhabited  building  — 
Cutts  thought  it  well  worth  personal 
investigation.  Nor  did  he  consider 
himself  bound,  by  his  general  engage- 
ment to  Mrs.  Crane,  to  lose  the  chance 
of  a  sum  so  immeasurably  greater 
than  he  could  expect  to  obtain  from 
her  by  revealing  the  plot  and  taking 
measures  to  frustrate  it.  Cutts  was 
a  most  faithful  and  intelligent  agent 
when  he  was  properly  paid,  and  had 
proved  himself  so  to  Mrs.  Crane  on 
various  occasions.  But  then,  to  be 
paid  properly  meant  a  gain  greater 
in  serving  than  he  could  get  in  not 
serving.  Hitherto  it  had  been  ex- 
tremely lucrative  to  obey  Mrs.  Crane 
in  saving  Jasper  from  crime  and 
danger.  In  this  instance  the  lucre 
seemed  all  the  other  way.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  morning,  having  filled 
a  saddle* bag  with  sundry  necessaries, 
such  as  files,  picklocks,  masks — to 
which  he  added  a  choice  selection  of 
political  tracts  and  newspapers — he 
and  Jasper  set  out  on  two  hired  but 
strong  and  fleet  hacknies  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fawley.  They  put  up 
at  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  the 
manor-house  from  that  by  which 
Jasper  had  approached  it,  and  at 
about  the  same  distance.  After  bait- 
ing their  steeds,  they  proceeded  to 
Fawley  by  the  silent  guide  of  a  fin- 
ger-post, gained  the  vicinity  of  the 
park,  and  Cutts,  dismounting,  flitted 
across  the  turf,  and  plunged  himself 
into  the  hollows  of  the  unfinished 
mansion,  while  Jasper  took  charge 
of  the  horses  in  a  corner  of  the  wood- 


ed lane.  Cutis,  pleased  by  the  8a^ 
vey  of  the  forlorn  interior,  ventured, 
in  the  stillness  that  reigned  aroand, 
to  mount  the  ladder,  to  apply  a  pid- 
lock  to  the  door  above,  and  opeoiog 
this  with  ease,  crept  into  the  long 
gallery,  its  walls  covered  with  pic- 
tures. Through  the  crevices  in  an- 
other door  at  the  extreme  end,  gleam- 
ed a  faint  light.  Cutts  applied  his 
eye  to  the  chinks  and  keyhole,  and 
saw  that  the  light  came  from  a  room 
00  the  other  side  the  narrow  passage 
which  connected  the  new  bouse  with 
the  old.  The  door  of  that  room  ms 
open,  candles  were  on  the  table,  and 
beside  the  table  Cutts  could  distiih 
guish  the  outline  of  a  man's  form 
seated  —  doubtless  the  own^  ;  hot 
the  form  did  not  seem  "elderly.^^ 
If  inferior  to  Jasper's  in  phynctl 
power,  it  still  was  that  of  vigoroos 
and  unbroken  manhood.  Cutts  did 
not  like  the  appearance  of  that  form, 
and  he  retreated  to  outer  air  witb 
some  misgivings.  However,  on  re- 
joining Losely,  he  said,  ^As  yet 
things  look  promising — place  sUll  as 
death  —  only  one  door  locked,  and 
that  the  common  coantry  lock,  whicb 
a  schoolboy  might  pick  with  his 
knife." 

*^  Or  a  crooked  naiV*  said  Jasper. 

"Ay,  no  better  picklock  Jn  good 
hands.  But  there  are  other  tiSogs 
besides  locks  to  think  of." 

Cutts  then  hurried  on  to  suggest 
that  it  was  just  the  hour  when  some 
of   the   workmen  employed  on  tbe 

E remises  might  be  found  in  the  Faw- 
7  public-house ;  that  he  should  ride 
on,  dismount  there,  and  take  his 
chance  of  picking  up  details  of  usefal 
information  as  to  localities  and  house- 
hold. He  should  represent  himaelf 
as  a  commercial  traveller  on  bis  road 
to  the  town  they  had  quitted;  he 
should  take  out  his  cheap  news- 
papers and  traces;  he  should  talk 
politics — all  workmen  love  politics, 
especially  the  politics  of  cheap  news- 
papers and  tracts.  He  would  rejoin 
Losely  in  an  hour  or  so. 

The  bravo  waited — ^his  horse  gn» 
ed — the  moon  came  forth,  stealing 
through  the  trees,  bringing  into  &d- 
tasUo  light  the  melanchiSy  old  dwell- 
ing-house— ^the  yet  more  melaochdy 
new  pile.  Jasper  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  witboat  certain  sapecsth 
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tioos  faocies,  andtbeyhad  grown  on 
him  more  of  Lite  bb  his  brain  had  be- 
come chronically  heated  and  his 
nerves  relaxed  by  pain.  He  began 
to  feel  the  awe  of  the  silence  and  the 
mooolight ;  and  some  vagne  remem- 
brances of  earlier  guiltless  days  —  of 
a  father's  genial  love— of  joyous  sen- 
sations in  the  priceless  posseesion  of 
yooth  and  vigoar  —  of  the  admiring 
smiles  and  cordial  hands  which  his 
beaaty,  his  daring  and  high  spirits 
had  attracted  towards  him  —  of  the 
all  that  he  had  been,  mixed  with  the 
cooscionsness  of  what  he  was,  and 
an  nneasy  conjecture  of  the  probable 
depth  of  the  final  fall  —  came  dimly 
over  his  thonghts,  and  seemed  like 
the  whispers  of  remorse.  Bat  it  is 
rarely  that  man  continues  to  lay 
blame  on  himself;  and  Jasper  hast- 
ened to  do,  as  many  a  better  person 
does  without  a  blush  for  his  folly— 
viz.  shift  npon  the  innocent  shoulders 
of  fellow-men,  or  on  the  hozy  outlines 
of  that  clouded  form  which  ancient 
Bchools  and  modern  plagiarists  call 
sometimes  *'  Circnmstunce,"  some- 
times "Chance,"  eoraetimes  "Fate," 
all  the  guilt  due  to  his  own  wilful 
abuse  of  irrevocable  hours. 

With  this  consolatory  creed,  came 
of  necessity — the  devil's  grand  luxu- 
ry, Revenge.  Say  to  yodrgelf,  "  For 
what  I  eufifer  I  condemn  another  man, 
or  I  accuse  the  Arch-Invicible,  be  it 
a  Destiny,  be  it  a  Maker !"  and  the 
logical  sequel  is  to  add  evil  to  evil, 
folly  to  folly — to  retort  on  tbe  man 
▼7ho  so  wrongs,  or  on  the  Arch-Invis- 
ible who  so  afflicts  you.  Of  all  our 
pas&ioos,  is  not  Revenge,  tbe  one  into 
which  enters  with  the  mo&t  zest,  a 
devil?  For  what  is  a  devil?  —  A 
being  whose  sole  work  on  earth  is 
some  revenge  on  God  I 

Jasper  Ix)sely  was  not  by  tempera- 
ment vindictive ,  he  was  irascible,  as 
the  vain  are — combative,  aggreseive, 
turbulent,  by  the  impulse  of  animal 
spirits;  but  the  premeditation  of 
vengeance  was  foreign  to  a  levity 
and  egotism  which  abjured  the  self- 
lacrifice  that  is  equally  necessary  to 
hatred  as  to  love.  But  Guy  Darrell 
had  forced  into  his  moral  system  a 
passion  not  native  to  it.  Jasper  had 
expected  so  much  from  his  marriage 
with  the  great  man's  daughter  — 
counted  so  thoroughly  on  her  power 


to  obtain  pardon  and  confer  wealth 
—  and  his  disappointment  had  been 
so  keen — been  accompanied  with  such 
mortiQcation  —  that  he  regarded  the 
man  whom  he  had  most  injured  as 
the  man  who  had  most  injured  him. 
But  not  till  now  did  his  angry  feelings 
assume  the  shape  of  a  definite  ven- 
geance. So  long  as  there  was  a 
cliance  that  he  conld  extort  from 
Darreli  the  money  that  was  the 
essential  necessary  to  his  life,  he 
checked  his  thoughts  whenever  they 
suggested  a  profitless  gratification 
of  rage.  Bat  now  that  Darrell 
had  so  scornfully  and  so  inexorably 
spurned  all  concession  —  now  that 
nothing  waa  to  be  wrung  from  him 
except  by  force— force  and  vengeance 
came  together  in  his  projects.  And 
yet,  even  in  the  daring  ontrage  he 
was  meditating,  mnrder  itself  did 
not  stand  out  as  a  thought  accept- 
ed— no;  what  pleased  his  wild  and 
turbid  imagination  was  the  idea  of 
humiliating  by  terror  the  man  who 
had  humbled   him   by  disdain.      To 

Cetrate  into  the  home  of  this 
ghty  Bcoroer — to  confront  him  in 
his  own  chamber  at  the  dead  of 
night,  man  to  man,  force  to  force; 
to  say  to  him,  **  None  now  can  de- 
liver you  from  me — I  come  no  more 
as  a  suppliant—l  command  yon  to 
accept  my  terms ;"  to  gloat  over  the 
fears  which,  the  strong  man  felt  as- 
sured, would  bow  the  rich  man  t(j 
beg  for  mercy  at  his  feet ;— this  was 
tbe  picture  which  Ji^per  Losely  con- 
jured up;  and  even  the  spoil  to  be 
won  by  violence  smiled  on  him  le.«B 
than  tbe  grand  position  which  the 
violence  itself  would  bestow.  Are 
not  nine  murders  out  of  ten  fashion- 
ed thus  from  conception  inco  di^? 
"  O  that  my  enemy  were  but  before 
me  face  to  face —  none  to  part  us  1  '* 
Eays  the  yindictive  dreamer.  Well, 
and  what  then  ?  There  bis  imagina- 
tion halts— there  he  drops  the  sable 
curtain ;  he  goes  not  on  to  say, 
**  Why,  then  another  murder  will  be 
added  to  the  long  catalogue  from 
Odin."  Ho  palters  with  his  deadly 
wish,  and  mutters,  perhaps  at  moat, 
"Why,  then— com&  what  may." 

Losely  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
pale  walls  gleaming  tiirough  the  win- 
try boughs  as  the  moon  rose  high 
and  higher.     And  now  oat  broke  tbe 
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ligbt  from  Darreirs  lofty  casement, 
fiod  Losely  smiled  fiercely,  and  mat- 
tered— hark  I  the  very  words — **  And 
then ! — come  what  may.*' 

Hoofs  are  now  heard  on  the  hard 
road,  and  Jasper  is  joined    by  his 
accomplice. 
,      ♦*  Well  I"  said  Jasper. 

"  Mount  P'  returned  Cutts;  **I 
have  much  to  say  as  we  ride." 

'*  This  will  not  do/'  resumed  Cutts, 
as  they  sped  fast  down  the  lane; 
**why,  you  never  told  me  all  the 
drawbacks.  There  are  no  less  than 
four  men  in  the  house — two  servants 
besides  the  master  and  his  secretary ; 
and  one  of  those  servants,  the  butler 
or  valet,  has  firearms,  and  knows 
how  to  use  them." 

^  Pshaw  I"  said  Jasper,  scoffingly  ; 
*^  is  that  all  ?  Am  I  not  a  match  for 
four?" 

*'  No,  it  is  not  all ;  you  told  me  the 
master  of  the  house  was  a  retired 
elderly  man,  and  jou  mentioned  his 
name.  But  you  never  told  me  that 
vour  Mr.  Darrell  was  the  famous 
lawyer  and  Parliament  man — a  roan 
about  whom  the  newspaper;*  have 
been  writing  the  last  six  months." 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?  " 

**  Signify  1  Just  this,  that  there  will 
be  ten  times  more  row  about  the 
affair  you  propose  than  there  would 
be  if  it  concerned  only  a  stupid  old 
country  squire,  and  thertffore  ten  times 
OS  much  danger.  Besides,  on  prin- 
ciple I  don't  like  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  lawyers— a  cantankerous, 
spiteful  set  of  fellows.  And  this 
Guy  Darrell  I  Why,  General  Jas,  I 
have  seen  the  man.  He  cross-exam- 
ined me  once  when  I  was  a  witness 
on  a  case  of  fraud,  and  turned  me 
inside  out  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I 
had  been  an  old  pincushion  stuffed 
with  bran.  I  think  I  see  his  eve  now, 
and  I  would  as  lief  have  a  loaded  pis- 
tol at  my  head  as  that  eye  again  fixed 
on  mine  "     « 

<'  Pooh !  You  have  brought  a  mask ; 
and,  besides,  you  need  not  see  him ; 
I  can  face  him  alone.'* 

**  No,  no ;  there  might  be  murder! 
I  never  mix  myself  with  things  of 
that  kind,  on  principle ;  vour  plan 
will  not  do.  There  might  be  a  much 
safer  chance  of  more  swag  in  a  very 
different  sort  of  scheme.  I  hear  that 
the  pictures  in  that  ghostly  long  room 


I  crept  through,  are  worth  ft  mint  of 
money.  Now,  pictures  of  great  vahx 
are  well  known,  and  there  are  ooDee- 
tors  abroad  who  would  pay  ahmst 
any  price  for  some  pictures,  and  nerer 
ask  where  they  came  from ;  hide  then 
for  some  years  perhaps,  and  not  brio^ 
them  forth  till  any  tales  that  wooM 
hurt  us  had  died  away.  This  wuold 
be  safe,  I  say.  If  the  pictures  are 
small,  no  one  in  the  old  house  need 
be  disturbed.  1  can  learn  from  gook 
of  the  trade  what  pictures  Darrell 
really  has  that  would  fetch  a  high 
price,  and  then  look  oat  for  cus- 
tomers abroad.  This  will  take  a 
little  time,  but  be  worth  waiting  for." 

*'I  will  not  wait,"  said  JaFper, 
fiercely;  ''and  you  are  a  coward.  I 
have  resolved  that  to-morrow  night 
I  will  be  in  that  man's  room,  and 
that  man  shall  be  on  his  knees  before 
me." 

Cutts  turned  sharply  roond  on  his 
saddle,  and  by  aid  of  the  moonlight 
surveyed  Losely's  countenaaoe.  '•Oh, 
I  see,"  he  said,  "  there  is  more  than 
robbery  in  your  mind.  You  hate 
some  feeling  of  hate-— of  vengeanoe: 
the  man  has  injured  you  ?" 

"  He  has  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a 
dog,"  said  Jasper ;  *'  and  a  dog  can 
bite." 

Cutts  mused  a  few  momenta.  "1 
have  heard  you  talk  at  times  aboat 
some  rich  relation  or  connection  oo 
whom  you  had  claims ;  Darrell  is  the 
man,  I  suppose  ?" 

^  He  is ;  and  hark  ye,  Cutts,  if  jon 
try  to  balk  me  here,  I  will  wring  jonr 
neck  off.  And  since  I  have  told  jon 
so  much,  I  will  tell  you  this  much 
more — that  I  don't  think  there  is  the 
danger  you  count  on  ;  for  I  doo't 
mean  to  take  Darreirs  blood,  and  I 
believe  he  would  not  take  mine." 

''But  there  may  be  a  struggle— 
and  then  ?" 

"  Ay,  if  so,  and  then — man  to  man,*' 
replied  Jasper  mutteringly. 

Nothing  more  wad  said,  but  both 
spurred  on  their  horses  to  a  quicker 
pace.  The  sparks  flashed  from  the 
hoofs.  Now  tbrocgh  the  moonlight, 
now  under  shade  of  the  boughs, 
scoured  on  the  riders — Losely's  broad 
chest  and  marked  countenance  ooce 
beautiful,  now  fearful,  formidably 
defined  even  under  the  shadows  — 
his    comrade's    unsubstantial   figure 
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and   goblin    featares   fiitting   vague  Arabella    Crane  immediately  recog- 

even  under  the  moonlight.  nised  all  the  danger  which  her  in- 

The  town  they  had  left  came  in  formant   had   so  prudently  shunned, 

sight,  and    by  this  time  Cutis  had  Nor  was   she  comforted    by  Cutts's 

resolved  on  the  course  his  pradence  assurance,    that   Jasper,    on    finding 

Boggested    to    bim.     The  discovery  himself  deserted,  would  have  no  op- 

tbat,    in     the    proposed    enterprise,  tion  but  to  abandon,  or  at  least  post- 

Loselyhad  a  personal  feelioe  of  re-  ]>one,  an  enterprit«  that,  undertaken 

venge  to  satisfy,  had  sufficed  to  de*  singly,  would  be  too  rash  even  for  his 

cide  the  accomplice  peremptorily  to  reckless  temerity.    As  it  had  become 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  the  object  of  her  life  to  save  Losely . 

It  waa  hid  rule  to  abstain  from  all  from  justice,  so  she  now  shrunk  from 

transactions  in  which  fierce  passions  denouncing  to  justice  his  meditated 

were  engaged.    And  the  quarrels  be-  crime ;  and  the  idea  of  recurring  to 

tween  relations  or  connections  were  Colonel  Morley  happily  flashed  upon 

especially  those  which  his  experience  her. 

of  human  nature  told  him  brought  Having    thus    explained    to    the 

risk  apon  all  intermeddlers.    But  he  reader  these  antecedents  in  the  nar- 

saw  that  Jasper  was  desf>erate ;  that  rative,  we  return  to  Jasper.     He  did 

the  rage  of  the  bravo  might  be  easily  not  rise  till  late  at  noon ;  and  as  he 

turned    on    himself;    and   therefore,  was  generally  somewhat  stuptfied  on 

since  it  was  no  use  to  argue,  it  would  rising,  by  the  drink  he  hsyd    taken 

be  discreet  to  dissimulate.    Accord-  the  night  before,  and   by  the  con- 

ingly,  when  they  reached  their  inn,  gested  brain  which  the  heaviness  of 

and  were  seated  over  their  brandy-  such    sleep   produced,  he  could  not 

and-water,  Cutts  resumed  the  conver-  at  first  believe  that  Cutts  had  alto- 

Fatiou,  appeared  gradually  to  yield  to  gether   abandoned    the  enterprise  — 

Jasper^s    reasonings,   concerted    with  rather  thought  that,  with   his  habi- 

him  the  whole  plan  for  the  next  night*s  tual    wariness,  that   Ul^^sses   of  the 

operations,  and  took  care  meanwhile  Profession  bad  gone  forth  to  collect 

to  pass  the  brandy.    The  day  had  farther    information    in    the    neigh- 

scarcely  broken  before  Cutts  was  off,  bourhood  of   the  proposed  scene  of 

with  his  bag  of  implements  and  tracts,  action.     He  was  not  fully  undeceived 

He  would  have  fain  carried  off  also  in  this  belief  till  somewhat  late  in 

both  the  horses ;  but  the  ostler,  surly  the   day,    when,    strolling    into   the 

at  being  knocked  up  at  so  early  an  stable  -  yard,    the   ostler,   concluding 

hour,  might  not  have  8urr«%ndered  the  from   the  gentleman's  goodly  thews 

one  ridden  by  Jasper,  ^without  Jas-  and  size  that  he  was  a  north-country 

per's  own  order    to   do   so.     Cutts,  grazier,  deliver^   Cutts's  allegorical 

however,  bade  the  ostler  be  sure  and  caution  against  the  bullocks, 

tell  the  gentleman,  before  going  away.  Thus  abandoned,  Jasper^s  desper- 

that  he,  Cutts,  stronely  advi^  him  ate  project  only  acquired  a  still  more 

"  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bul-  concentrated    purpose,  and   a   ruder 

locks.^'  simplicity   of  action.      His    original 

Cutts,  on  arriving  in  London,  went  idea,  on  first  conceiving  the  plan 
straight  to  Mrs.  Crane's  old  lodging  of  robbery,  had  been  to  enter  in- 
opposite  to  Jasper's.  But  she  had  to  ParrelPs  presence  disguised  and 
now  removed  to  Podden  Place,  and  masked.  Even,  however,  before 
left  DO.  address.  On  reaching  his  Cutts  deserted  him,  the  mere  hope 
own  home,  Cutts,  however,  found  a  of  plunder  had  become  subordinate 
note  from  her,  stating  that  she  should  to  the  desire  of  a  personal  triumph  ; 
be  at  her  old  lodging  that  evening,  and  now  that  Cutts  had  left  him  to 
if  he  would  call  at  half-past  nine  himself,  and  carried  away  the  means 
o'clock ;  for,  indeed,  she  had  been  of  disguise,  Jasper  felt  rather  pleased 
expecting  Jasper'd  promised  visit —  than  otherwise  at  the  thought  that 
hud  ^  learned  that  he  had  left  his  his  design  should  have  none  of  the 
lodgings,  and  was  naturallyj  anxious  characteristics  of  a  vulgar  burglary, 
to  learn  from  Cutts  what  haa  become  No  mask  now ;  his  frout  should  be 
of  him.  When  Cutts  called  at  the  as  open  as  his  demand.  Cutts's  re- 
appointed hour,  and  told  his  stOry,  port  of  the   facility  of  penetrating 
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into  Darrell's  very  room  also  less- 
ened the  uses  of  an  accomplice.  And 
in  the  remodification  of  his  first 
hasty  plan  of  commonplace  mid- 
night stealthy  robbery,  be  would  no 
longer  even  require  an  assistant  to 
dispose  of  the  plunder  he  might  gain. 
Darrell  should  now  yield  to  his  ex- 
actions, as  a  garrison  surprised  ac- 
cepts the  terms  of  its  conqueror. 
There  would  be  no  flight,  no  hid- 
ing, no  fear  of  notes  stopped  at 
banks.  He  would  march  out,  hand 
on  haunch,  with  those  immunities  of 
booty  that  belong  to  the  honours  of 
war.  Pleasing  his  self-conceit  with 
so  gallant  a  view  of  his  meditated 
exploit,  Jasper  sauntered  at  dark 
into  the  town,  bought  a  few  long 
narrow  nails  and  a  small  hammer, 
and  returning  to  his  room,  by  the 
aid  of  the  &e,  the  tongs,  and  the 
hammer,  he  &8hioned  these  nails, 
with  an  ease  and  quickness  which 
showed  an  expert  practitioner,  into 
instruments  that  would  readily  move 
the  wards  of  any  common  country- 
made  lock.  He  did  not  care  for 
weapons.  He  trusted  at  need  to  his 
own  powerful  hands.  It  was  no 
longer,  too,  the  affair  of  a  robber,  un- 
known, unguessed,  who  might  have 
to  fight  his  way  out  of  an  alarmed 
household.  It  was  but  the  visit 
which  he,  Jasper  Losely,  Esquire, 
thought  fit  to  pay,  however  uncere- 
moniously and  unseasonably,  to  the 
house  of  a  father-in-law  I  At  the 
worst,  should  he  fail  in  finding  Dar- 
rell, or  securing  an  unwitnessed  in- 
terview—  should  he  instead  alarm 
the  household,  it  would  be  a  proof 
of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions  that 
be  had  no  weapons  save  those  which 
Nature  bestows  on  the  wild  man  as 
the  mightiest  of  her  wild  beasts. 
At  night  he  mounted  his  horse,  but 
went  out  Of  his  way,  keeping  the 
high  -  road  for  an  hour  or  two,  in 
order  to  allow  ample  time  for  the 
farmers  to  have  quitted  the  rent- 
feast,  and  the  old  manor-house  to  be 
hushed  in  sleep.  At  last,  when  he 
judged  the  coast  clear  and  the  hour 
ripe,  he  wound  back  into  the  lane 
towards  Fawley ;  and  when  the 
spire  of  its  hamlet  -  church  came 
in  sight  through  the  frosty  starlit 
air,  he  dismounted  —  led  the  horse 
into  one  of  the  thick   becohwooda, 


that  make  the  prevailing  character' 
istics  of  the  wild  country  round  that 
sequestered  dwelling-place  —  fastened 
the  animal  to  a  tree,  and  stalked  to- 
wards the  park-pales  on  foot  Light- 
ly, as  a  wolf  enters  a  sheep-fold,  be 
swung  himself  over  the  mos?- grown 
fence;  he  gained  the  buttresses  of 
the  great  raw  pile;  high  and  dear 
above,  from  DarrelFs  chamber, 
streamed  the  light;  all  the  rest  of 
the  old  bouse  was  closed  and  dark, 
buried  no  doubt  in  slumber. 

He  is  now  in  the  hollows  of  the 
skeleton  pile ;  he  mounts  the  ladder ; 
the  lock  of  the  door  before  him 
yields  to  his  rude  implements  but 
artful  hand.  He  is  in  the  long  gal- 
lery ;  the  moonlight  comes  broa3  and 
clear  through  the  large  casements. 
What  wealth  of  art  is  on  tiie  walls! 
but  how  profitless  to  the  robber's 
greed  I  There,  through  the  very 
halls,  which  the  master  had  built  ia 
the  day  of  his  ambition,  sajiog  to 
himself, "  These  are  for  far  Posterity,'* 
the  step  of  Violence,  it  may  be  of 
Murder,  takes  its  stealthy  way  to 
the  room  of  the  childless  man  I 
Through  the  uncompleted  pile,  towards 
the  uncompleted  hfe,  strides  the  ter- 
rible step. 

The  last  door  yields  noiselessly 
The  small  wooden  corridor,  narrow 
as  the  drawbridge  which  in  ancient 
fortresses  was  swung  between  tlie 
commandant's  room  in  the  topmost 
story  and  some  opposing  wall,  is  be- 
fore him.  And  Darrell's  own  door  n 
half  open;  lights  on  the  table — ^logs 
burning  bright  on  the  hearth.  Cau- 
tiously Lonely  looked  through  the 
aperture.  Darrell  was  not  there; 
the  place  was  solitary :  but  the  op- 
posite door  was  open  also.  Loaely's 
fine  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  slight 
movement  of  a  footstep  in  the  room 
just  below,  to  which  that  opposite 
door  admitted.  In  an  instant  the 
robber  glided  within  the  chamber- 
closed  and  locked  the  door  by  whidi 
he  had  entered,  retaining  the  key 
about  his  person.  The  next  stride 
brought  him  to  the  hearth.  Beside 
it  hung  the  bell-rope  common  in  old- 
fashioned  houses.  Losely  looked 
round ;  on  the  table,  by  the  wiitng 
implements,  lay  a  pen-kniie.  In 
another  moment  the  rope  was  cut, 
high   out   of    Darrell'a    reach,  and 
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floDg  aside.  The  heartb,  being 
adapted  but  for  log- wood  fires,  far- 
Dished  DOt  those  implemeDts  in 
which,  at  a  moment  of  need,  the 
owner  may  find  an  available  weapon 
—only  a  slight  pair  of  brass  wood- 
pinoers^  and  a  shovel  equally  frail. 
Such  as  they  were,  however,  Jasper 
quietly  removed  and  hid  them  be- 
hind a  heavy  old  bureau.  Steps  were 
now  heard  mounting  the  stair  that 
led  into  the  chamber ;  Losely  shrunk 
back  into  the  recess  beside  the  man- 
tel-piece. Darrell  entered,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  for  which  he  had, 
indeed,  quitted  his  chamber — a  vol- 
ume containing  the  last  Act  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  Public  Trusts, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his 
solicitor  ,-  for  he  is  creating  a  deed  of 
trust,  to  insure  to  the  nation  the 
Darrell  Antiquities,  in  the  name  of  his 
father,  the  antiquarian. 

Darrell  advanced  to  the  writing- 
table,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  ;  laid  down  the  book,  and 
sighed— the  short,  quick,  impatient 
sigh  which  had  become  one  of  his 
peculiar  habits.  The  robber  stole 
from  the  recess,  and  gliding  round 
to  the  door  by  which  Darrell  had 
entered,  while  the  back  of  the  mas- 
ter was  still  towards  him,  set  fast 
the  lock,  and  appropriated  the  kev 
as  he  had  done  at  the  door  whicn 
had  admitted  himself.  Though  the 
noise  in  that  operation  was  but 
slight,  it  roused  Darrell  from  his 
abstracted  thoughts.  He  turned 
qnickly,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Losely  advanced  towards  him. 

At  once  Darrell  comprehended  his 
danger.  His  rapid  glance  took  in 
all  the  precautions  by  which  the  in- 
truder proclaimed  his  lawless  pur- 
pose—the  closed  door,  the  bell-rope 
cut  off.  There,  between  those  four 
secret  walls,  must  pass  the  interview 
between  himself  and  the  desperado. 
He  was  unarmed,  but  he  was  not 
daunted.  It  was  but  man  to  man. 
Losely  had  for  him  his  vast  physical 
strength,  hb  penury,  despair,  and 
vindictive  purpose.  Darreil  had  in 
his  favoor  the  intellect  which  gives 
presence  of  mind ;  the  energy  of  nerve, 
which  is  no  more  to  be  seen  in  the 
anew  and  bone  than  the  fluid  which 
fells  can  be  seen  in  the  jars  and  the 
wires ;  and  that  superb  kind  of  pride. 


which,  if  terror  be  felt,  makes  its 
action  impossible,  because  a  disgrace, 
and  bravery  a  matter  of  coarse,  simply 
because  it  is  honour. 

As  the  bravo  approached,  by  a 
calm  and  slight  movement  Darrell 
drew  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
placing  that  obstacle  between  him- 
self and  Losely,  and,  extending  his 
arm,  said,  **Hold,  sir;  I  forbid  yon 
to  advance  another  step.  You  are 
here,  no  matter  how,  to  re-urge  your 
claims  on  me.  Be  seated ;  I  will  lis- 
ten to  you." 

Darrell's  composure  took  Losely 
so  by  surprise,  that  mechanically  lie 
obeyed  the  command  thus  tranquilly 
laid  upon  him,  and  sunk  into  a  chair 
— facing  Darreir  with  a  sinister  un- 
dercook from  his  sullen  brow.  ''Ah  1" 
he  said,  *'  you  will  listen  to  me  now ; 
but  my  terms  have  risen.**  > 

Darrell,  who  had  also  seated  him- 
self, made  no  answer  ;  but  his  face 
was  resolute,  and  his  eye  watchfoL 
The  ruffian  resumed,  in  a  grufifer 
tone,  ''My  terms  have  risen,  Mr. 
Darrell." 

'*  Have  they,  sir  ?  and  why  ?" 

"  Why  I  Because  no  one  can  come 
to  year  aid  here  ;  because  here  yoa 
cannot  escape  ;  because  here  you  are 
in  my  power!" 

**  Bather,  sir,  I  listen  to  you  be- 
cause here  you  are  under  my  roof- 
tree  ;  and  it  is  you  who  are  in  my 
power  I" 

''  Yours  I  Look  round  ;  the  doom 
are  locked  on  you.  Perhaps  yon 
think  your  shouts,  your  cries,  might 
bring  aid  to  you.  Attempt  it— raise 
yonr  voice— and  I  strangle  yoa  with 
these  hands." 

"  If  I  do  not  raise  my  voice,  it  Is, 
first,  because  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  required  aid  against  one 
man  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  would 
not  expose  to  my  dependents  a 
would-be  assassin  in  him  whom  my 
lost  child  called  husband.  Hush, 
sir,  hush,  or  your  own  voice  will 
alarm  those  who  sleep  below.  And 
now,  what  is  it  you  ask  ?  Be  plain, 
sir,  and  be  brief." 

*'  Well,  if  you  like  to  take  matters 
coolly,  I  have  no  objection.  These 
are  my  terms.  You  have  received 
large  sums  this  day;  those  sums  are 
in  your  house,  probably  in  that 
boreaa ;  and  your  life  is  at  my  will" 
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"  Yoa  ask  tbe  monies  paid  for  rent 
to  day.  True,  they  are  in  the  house ; 
bat  they  are  not  in  my  apartments. 
They  were  received  by  another ; 
they  are  kept  by  another.  In  vain, 
through  the  windings  and  passages 
of  this  old  house,  would  yon  seek  to 
find  the  room  in  which  he  stores 
them.  In  doing  so,  you  will  pass  by 
the  door  of  a  servant  who  sleeps  so 
lightlv,  that  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  hear  you ;  he  is  armed  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  with  pistols.  Ton 
say  to  me,  *Yonr  money  or  your 
life.*  I  say  to  you,  in  reply,  *  Neither : 
attempt  to  seize  the  money,  and  your 
own  life  is  lost' " 

"  Miser  1  I  don^t  believe  that  snms 
so  large  are  not  in  your  own  keep- 
ing. And  even  if  they  are  not,  yon 
shall  show  me  where  they  are;  you 
shall  lead  me  through  those  wind- 
ings  and  passages  of  which  you  so 
tenderly  warn  roe,  my  hand  on  your 
throat.  And  if  servants  wake,  or 
danger  threaten  me,  it  is  you  who 
shall  save  me,  or  8ie !  Ha !  yoa  do 
not  fear  me— eh,  Mr.  Darrell  !*'  And 
Loeely  rose. 

"  I  do  not  fear  you,"  replied  Dsr- 
rell,  still  seated.  "  I  cannot  conceive 
that  you  are  here  with  no  other  de- 
sign but  a  profitless  murder.  You 
are  here,  you  say,  to  make  terms ;  it 
will  be  time  enoagh  to  see  whose  life 
is  endangered,  when  all  your  propo- 
sitions have  been  stated.  As  yet  yoa 
have  only  suggested  a  robbery,  to 
which  you  ask  me  to  assist  you.  Im- 
possible !  Grant  even  that  you  were 
able  to  murder  me,  you  would  l)e  just 
as  far  off*  from  your  booty.  And  yet 
you  say  your  terms  have  risen  I  To 
me  they  seem  fallen  to  —  nothing  I 
Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ?^* 

Tbe  calmness  of  Darrell,  so  su- 
premely displayed  in  this  irony,  be- 
gan to  tell  upon  the  ruffian  —  the 
.  magnetism  of  the  great  man's  eye 
and  voice,  and  steadfast  courage, 
gradually  gaining  power  over  the 
wild,  inferior  animal.  Trying  to 
recover  his  constitutional  audacity, 
Jasper  said,  with  a  tone  of  the  old 
rollicking  voice,  "Well,  Mr.  Darrell, 
it  is  all  one  to  me  how  I  wring  from 
you  in  yoar  own  house,  what  you 
refused  me  when  I  was  a  sappliant 
on  tbe  road.  Fair  means  are  plea- 
santer  than  fouL    I  am  a  gentleman 


— the  grandson  of  Sir  Julian  Losely, 
of  Losely  Hall ;  I  am  yoa  son-io- 
law;  and  I  am  starving.  This  most 
not  be ;  write  me  a  cheque.** 

Darrell  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  drew  the  paper  towards  him. 

"  Oho  I  you  don't  fear  me.  eh  ?  This 
is  not  done  from  fear,  mind— all  oat 
of  pure  love  and  compassion,  my 
kind  father-in-law/  Yon  will  write 
me  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds 
— come,  1  am  moderate — ^your  life  is 
worth  a  precious  deal  more  than 
that  Hand  me  the  cheque— I  will 
trust  to  yoar  honour  to  give  me  do 
trouble  in  cashing  it,  and  bid  yon 
good-niffht,  my — father-in-law." 

As  liOi^ely  ceased  with  a  mockiog 
laugh,  Darrell  sprang  up  quickly, 
threw  open  the  small  casement 
which  was  within  bis  reach,  and 
fiung:  from  it  the  paper  on  which 
he  had  been  writing,  and  which  he 
wrapt  round  the  heavy  armorial  eeal 
that  lay  on  the  table. 

Losely  bounded  towards  him. 
''  What  means  that  ? — what  have  yoa 
done?" 

''Saved  your  life  and  mine,  Jas- 
per LoBely,"  said  Darrell  solemnly, 
and  catching  the  arm  that  was  raised 
against  him.  '*  We  are  now  upon 
equal  terms.*' 

"  I  understand,"  growled  the  tiger, 
as  the  si nver  gathered  to  his  lips— 
"  you  think  by  that  paper  to  summoo 
some  one  to  yonr  aid." 

"Not  BO — that  paper  is  useless 
while  I  live.  Look  forth — the  moon- 
light is  on  the  roofs  below — can  yoa 
see  where  that  paper  has  fallen  ?  On 
the  ledge  of  a  parapet  that  your  foot 
could  not  reach.  It  faces  the  win- 
dow of  a  room  in  which  one  of  mj 
household  sleeps ;  it  will  meet  his 
eye  in  the  morning  when  the  shut- 
ters are  unbarred  ;  and  on  that  paner 
are  writ  these  words,  *  If  I  am  this 
night  murdered,  the  murderer  is  Jas- 
per Losely,'  and  the  paper  is  signed 
by  my  name.  Back,  sir— woold  you 
doom  yourself  to  the  gibbet?" 

Darrell  released  the  dread  arm  he 
had  arrested,  and  Losely  stared  at  him, 
amazed,  bewildered. 

Darrell  resumed :  "  And  now  I 
tell  yon  plainly  that  I  can  accede  to 
no  terms  put  to  me  thus.  I  can  ^igo 
my  name  to  no  order  that  you  may 
dictate,  because   that  would    be  to 
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BigQ  myself  a  coward— and  my  same 
isDarrell!" 

"Down  on  yoar  knees,  proud  man 
—sign  yon  sbiul,  and  on  yoar  knees! 
I  care  not  now  for  gold — I  care  not 
now  a  rush  for  my  life.  I  came  here 
to  humble  the  man  who  from  first 
to  last  has  80  seornfhlly  humbled  me 
—And  I  will,  I  will  I  On  your  knees 
—on  your  knees  !*' 

The  robber  flung  himself  forward ; 
bat  Darrcll,  whose  eye  bad  never 
quitted  the  foe,  was  prepared  for  and 
eluded  the  rush.  Losely,  missing  his 
object,  lost  bis  balauce,  struck  against 
the  edge  of  the  table  which  partial- 
ly iuter posed  between  himself  and 
his  prey,  and  was  only  saved  from 
falling  -by  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
the  wall,  on  which  he  came  with  a 
shock  that  for  the  moment  well-nigh 
stunned  him.  Meanwhile  Darrell 
had  gained  the  hearth,  and  snatched 
from  it  a  large  log,  half  burning. 
Jasper,  recovering  himself,  dashed 
the  long  matted  hair  from  his  eyes, 
and,  seeing  undismayed  the  formid- 
able weapon  with  which  he  was 
menaced,  cowered  for  a  second  and 
deadlier  spring. 

"  Stay,  stay,  stay,  parricide  and 
madman  1"  cried  Darrell,  his  eye 
flashing  brighter  than  the  brand. 
**It  is  not  my  life  I  plead  for — it  is 
yours. .  Kemember,  if  I  fall  by  your 
band,  no  hope  and  no  refuge  are  left 
to  yoa  I  In  the  name  of  my  dead 
ehild,  and  under  the  eye  of  avenging 
Heaven,  I  strike  down  the  fury  that 
blinds  you,  and  I  scare  back  your 
soul  from  the  abyss  I^' 

So  ineffably  grand  were  the  man's 
look  and  gesture — so  fiill  of  sonorous 
terror  the  swell  of  his  matchless  all- 
conquering  voice — that  Losely,  in  his 
midmost  rage,  stood  awed  and  spell- 
bound. His  breast  heaved,  his  eye 
fell,  his  frame  collapsed,  even  his  very 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  parch- 
ed roof  of  his  mouth.  Whether  the 
effect  so  suddenly  produced  might 
have  continued,  or  whether  the 
startled  miscreant  might  not  have 
lashed  himself  into  renewed  wrath 
and  inexpiable  crime,  passes  out  of 
conjecture.  At  that  instant  simul- 
taneously were  heard  hurried  foot- 
steps in  the  corridor  without,  violent 
blows  on  the  door,  and  voices  ex- 
claiming,  "  Open,    open  \  —  Darrell, 


Darrell !"— while  the  bell  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  old  house  rang  fast  and 
shrill. 

**Ho! — is  it  so?"  growled  Losely, 
recovering  himself  at  those  unwel- 
come sounds.  ''  But  do  not  think  that 
I  will  be  cauo-ht  thus,  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap.    No— 1  will— " 

"  Hist !"  interrupted  Darrell, 
dropping  the  brand,  and  advancing 
quickly  on  the  ruffian — **  Hist  I— let 
no  one  know  that  my  daughter*s 
husband  came  here  with  a  felon's 
purpose.  Sit  down — down,  I  say  ; 
It  is  for  my  bouse^s  honour  that  you 
should  be  safe.**  And  suddenly  plac- 
ing botJii  handi  on  Losely^s  broad 
shoulder,  he  forced  him  into  a  seat. 

During  these  few  hurried  words, 
the  strokes  at  the  door  and  the 
shouts  without  had  been  continued, 
and  the  door  shook  on  its  yielding 
hinges. 

"The  key— the  key!"  whispered 
Darrell. 

But  the  bravo  was  stupified  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  his  rage 
had  been  cowed,  his  design  bafiled, 
his  position  changed  from  the  man 
dictating  laws  and  threatening  life, 
to  the  man  protected  by  his  intended 
victim.  And  he  was  so  slow  in  even 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  Dar- 
reirs  order,  that  Darrell  had  scarcely 
snatched  the  keys  less  from  his  hand 
than  from  the  pouch  to  which  he  at 
last  mechanically  pointed,  when  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  Lionel 
Haughton,  Alban  Morley,  and  the 
Goloners  servant,  were  in  the  room. 
Not  one  of  them,  at  the  first  glance, 
perceived  the  inmates  of  the  cham- 
ber, who  were  at  the  right  of  their 
entrance,  by  the  angle  of  the  wall 
and  in  shadow.  But  out  came  Dar- 
roll's  calm  voice — 

*'  Alban  1  Lionel  1  —  welcome  al- 
ways; but  what  brings  you  hither, 
at  such  an  hour,  with  such  clamour  ? 
Armed  too !" 

The  three  men  stood  petrified. 
There  sate,  peaceably  enough,  a 
large  dark  form,  its  hands  on  its 
knees,  its  head  bent  down,  so  that 
the  features  were  not  distinguish- 
able ;  and  over  the  chair  in  which 
this  bending  figure  was  thus  con- 
fusedly gathered  up,  leant  Guy  Dar- 
rell, with  quiet  ease— ^ no  trace  of 
fear  nor  of  past  danger  in  his  face, 
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which,  though  very  pale,  was  serenOi 
with  a  slight  smile  od  the  firm  lips. 

"  Well,'*  mattered  Alban  Morley, 
slowly  lowering  his  pistol — "well,  I 
am  sarprised!  —  yes,  for  the  first 
time  in  twantj  years,  I  am  sar- 
prised!" 

**  Surprised  perhaps  to  find  me  at 
this  hour  still  up,  and  with  a  person 
upon  business  —  the  door  locked. 
However,  mutual  explanations  later. 
Of  course  you  stay  here  to-night. 
My  business  with  this — this  visitor, 
is  now  over.  Lionel,  open  that 
door — here  is  the  key.  Sir  —  (he 
touched  Losely  by  the  shoulder, 
and  whispered  in  hfs  ear,  <  Rise  and 
speak  not,') — (aloud)^Sir,  I  need  not 
detain  you  longer.  Allow  me  to 
show  you  the  way  oat  of  this  ram- 
bling old  house." 

Jasper  rose  like  one  half  asleep, 
and,  still  bending  his  form  and  hid- 
ing his  face,  followed  Darrell  down 
the  private  stair,  through  the  study, 
the  library,  into  the  hall,  the  Colo- 


nePs  servant  lighting  the  way;  and 
Lionel  and  Morley,  still  too  amazed 
for  word^,  bringiog  op  the  rear.  Tbe 
servant  drew  the  heavy  bolts  from 
the  front  door :  And  now  tbe  boose- 
hold  had  caught  alarm.  Mills  first 
appeared  with  the  blanderboss,  then 
the  footman,  then  Fairthorn. 

"  Stand  back,  there  !*'  cried  Dar- 
rell, and  he  opened  the  door  himself 
to  Losely.  *'8ir,^*  said  he  then,  as 
they  stood  in  the  moonlight,  *'mark 
that  I  told  yoa  truly — yea  were  in 
my  .power ;  and  if  the  events  of  this 
night  can  lead  yoa  to  acknowledge  a 
watchful  Providence,  and  recall  with 
a  shudder  the  crime  from  which  yoB 
have  been  saved,  why,  then,  I  too, 
out  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  may 
think  of  means  by  which  to  free 
others  from  the  peril  of  your  de- 
spair." 

Losely  made  no  answer,  bat  rionk 
ofif  with  a  fast,  furtive  stride,  haateo- 
ing  oat  of  the  moonlit  sward  into  the 
gloom  of  the  leafless  trees. 


CHAPTER    II. 


If  the  Lion  ever  wear  the  Fox's  hide,  still  he  wears  it  aa  the  Lion. 


When  Darrell  was  alone  with,  Lio- 
nel and  Alban  Morley,  tbe  calm  with 
which  he  had  before  startled  them 
vanished.  He  poured  out  his  thanks 
with  deep  emotion.  *'  Forgive  me ; 
not  in  the  presence  of  a  servant 
could  I  say,  *Yoa  have  saved  me 
from  an  unnatural  strife,  and  my 
daughter's  husband  from  a  mur- 
derer's end.'  But  by  what  wondrous 
mercy  did  you  learn  my  danger? 
Were  you  sent  to  my  aid  ?" 

Alban  briefly  explained.  "You 
may  judge,"  be  said  in  conclusion, 
"how  great  was  our  anxiety,  when, 
following  the  instructions  of  our 
guide,  while  our  driver  rang  his 
alarum  at  the  front  portals,  we  made 
our  entrance  into  yon  ribs  of  stone, 
foand  the  doors  already  opened,  and 
feared  we  might  be  too  late.  Bat, 
meanwhile,  tbe  poor  woman  waits 
without  in  the  carriage  that  brought 
OS  from  the  station.  I  must  go  and 
relieve  her  mind." 

"And  bring  her  hither,"  cried 
Darrell,  "  to  receive  my  ffratitade. 
Stay,  Alban  ;  while  yoa  leave  me 
with  her,  yoa  will  speak  aside   to 


Mills;  tell  him  that  yoa  heard  Utere 
was  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  tiie 
house,  and  came  to  frustrate  it^  bnt 
that  your  fears  were  exaggerated; 
the  man  was  more  a  half-insane 
mendicant  than  a  robber.  Be  aore, 
at  least,  that  his  identity  with  Lo^- 
ly  be  not  surmised,  and  bid  Mills 
treat  the  affair  lightly.  Pablio  mea 
are  exposed,  you  know,  to  assanltB 
from  crack-brained  entiiasiaats  ;  or 
stay — I  once  was  a  lawyer,  and  (oca- 
tinued  Darrell,  whose  irony  had  be- 
come 80  integral  an  attribute  of  his 
mind  as  to  be  proof  against  all  trial) 
there  are  men  so  out  of  their  wits  as 
to  fancy  a  lawyer  has  rained  them! 
Lionel,  tell  poor  Dick  Fairthorn  to 
come  to  me."  When  the  mosiclaii 
entered,  Darrell  whisper^  to  him, 
*'  Go  back  to  your  room — open  year 
casement — step  out  on  to  the  parapet 
— ^yoa  will  see  something  wmte;  it 
is  a  scrap  of  paper  wrapped  roand 
my  old  armorial  seal.  Bring  it  to 
me  just  as  it  la,  Dick.  That  pon 
young  Lionel,  we  mast  keep  him 
here  a  day  or  two ;  mind,  no  priokki 
for  him,  Dick." 
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CUAPTER  III. 


Ar»b«1]a  Crane  9er&u8  Ony  Darrell;  or.  Woman  vertut  Latryer.  In  the  Conrta,  Lawyer 
wonld  win ;  bot  in  a  Private  Parloar,  fbot  to  foot  and  tongae  to  tongue,  Lawyer  bas  not  a 
ohance. 

and  betrayed  me.    To  yon,  when  hap 

finess  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  what  ao 
owe?    Tell  me." 

Struck  by  her  words,  more  by  her 
impressive  manner,  though  not  re- 
cognising the  plea  by  which  the  de- 
fendant  thns  raised  herself  into  the 
accaser,  Darrell  answered  gently, 
"  Pardon  me ;  this  is  no  moment  to 
revive  recollections  of  anger  on  my 
part ;  but  reflect,  I  entreat  you,  and 
you  will  feel  that  I  was  not  too  harsh. 
In  the  same  position  any  other  man 
would  not  have  been  less  severe." 

*'  Any  other  man !"  she  exclaimed ; 
**  ay,  possibly  I  but  would  the  scorn  of 
any  other  man  so  have  crushed  self- 
esteem  ?  The  injuries  of  the  wicked 
do  not  sour  us  against  the  good ;  but 
the  scoff  of  the  good  leaves  us  malig- 
nant against  virtue  itself.  Any  other 
man  I  Tut  1  Genius  is  bound  to  be 
indulgent.  It  should  know  human 
errors  so  well — has,  with  its  large 
luminous  forces,  such  errors  itself 
when  it  deigns  to  be  human,  that, 
where  others  may  scorn,  genius 
should  only  pity."  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  slowly  resumed. 
"  And  pity  was  my  due.  Had  vou, 
or  had  any  one  lofty  as  yourself  in 
reputed  honour,  but  said  to  me,  *  Thou 
hast  sinned — ^thou  must  suffer ;  but 
sin  itself  needs  compassion,  and  com- 
passion forbids  thee  to  despair,—: 
why,  then,  I  might  have  been  gentler 
to  the  things  of  earth  and  less  steeled 
against  the  ioflaenoes  of  Heaven  than 
I  have  been.  That  is  all— no  matter 
now*  Mr.  Darrell,  I  would  not  part 
from  yon  with  angry  and  bitter  senti- 
ments. Colonel  Morley  tells  me  that 
you  have  not  only  let  the  man,  whom 
we  need  not  name,  go  free,  but  that 
you  have  guarded  the  secret  of  his 
designs.  For  this  I  thank  you.  I 
thank  you,  because,  what  is  left  of 
that  blasted  and  deformed  existence, 
I  havef  taken  into  mine.  And  I  would 
save  that  man  from  his  own  devices 
as  I  would  save  my  soul  from  its  own 
temptations.  Are  you  large-hearted 
enough  to  comprehend  met     Look 


Arabella  Crane  entered  the  room; 
Darrell  hesitated — the  remembrances 
attached  to  her  were  so  poinful  and 
repugnant  Bat  did  he  not  now  owe 
to  her,  perhaps,  his  verv  life  ?  He 
passed  his  hand  rapidly  over  liis 
brow,  as  if  to  sweep  away  all  earlier 
reooUeotions,  and,  advancing  quickly, 
extended  that  hand  to  her.  The  stem 
woman  shook  her  head,  and  rejected 
the  proffered  greeting. 

**  You  owe  me  no  thanks,"  she  said, 
in  her  harsh,  ungracious  accents ;  '*  I 
sought  to  save  not  you,  but  him." 

'<Howr    said    Darrell,    startled; 
'*  yon  feel  no  resentment  against  the 
man  who  injured  and  betrayed  you  ?" 
"What  my  feelings  may  be    to- 
wards him  are  not  for  you  tp  con- 
jecture;   man    could  not  conjecture 
them;    I    am  woman.     What  they 
onoe  were  I  might  blush  for ;  what 
they  are  now,  I  could  own  without 
shame.    But  yon,  Mr.  Darrell, — you, 
in  the  hour  of  my  uttermost  anguish, 
when  all  my  future  was  laid  desolate, 
and  the  world  lav  crushed  at  my  feet 
— ^you — man,  chivalrous  man  I — yon 
had  for  me  no  human  compassion — 
yoa   thrust  me  in  scorn  from  your 
doors — you  saw  in   my  woe  nothing 
bat  my  error  —  yon  sent  me  forth, 
stripped  of  reputation,   branded  by 
jour   contempt,    to    famine    or    to 
saicide.     And    you  wonder   that  I 
feel  less  resentment  against  him  who 
wronged  me  than  against  you,  who, 
knowing  me  wronged,  only  disdained 
my  grief.    The  answer  is  plain— the 
scorn  of  the  man  she  only  reverenced 
leaves    to  a  woman  no  memory  to 
mitigate  its  bitterness  and  gall.    The 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  man  she  loved 
may  leave,  what  they  have  left   to 
me,  an  undying  sense  of  a  past  ex- 
istaoce — ^radiant,  joyous,  hopeful ;  of 
a  tinoe  when  the  earth  seemed  covered 
with   blossoms,   just  ready  to  burst 
into  bloom ;  when  the  skies  through 
their  haze  took  the  rose-hues  as  the 
anxk    seemed    about   to    rise.     The 
memory  that  I  once  was  happy,  at 
least  tnen,  I  owe  to  him  who  injured 
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in  my  face — ^yoa  have  seen  his ;  all 
earthly  love  is  erased  and  blotted  out 
of  both." 

Gay  Darrell  bowed  bis  head  ia  re- 
spect that  partook  of  awe. 

**  YoQ  too  "  said  the  grim  woman, 
after  a  paase,  aod  approaching  him 
nearer — *'you^  too,  have  loved,  I  am 
told,  and  yoa,  too,  were  fon>aken.'' 

He  recoiled  and  shuddered. 

**  What  is  left  to  yoar  heart  of  its 
ancient  folly  ?  I  should  like  to  know  i 
I  am  curious  to  learn  if  there  be  a 
man  who  can  feel  as  woman  !  Have 
you  only  resentment?  have  yon  only 
disdain?  have  yon  only  vengeance? 
have  you  pity?  or  have  yon  the 
jealous,  absorbing  desire,  surviving 
the  affection  from  which  it  sprang, 
that  still  the  life  wrenched  from  you 
shall  owe,  despite  itself,  a  melancholy 
allegiance  to  jour  own  ?'* 

Darrell  impatiently  waved  his 
hand  to  forbid  farther  questions ;  and 
it  needed  all  bis  sense  of  the  service 
this  woman  had  jnst  rendered  him, 
to  repress  his  haughty  displeasure  at 
80  close  an  approach  to  his  torturing 
secrets. 

Arabella's  dark  bright  eyes  rested 
on  his  knitted  brow,  for  a  moment 
wistfully,  musingly.  Then  she  said, 
— '*I  seel  man's  inflexible  pride  — 
no  pardon  there !  But  own,  at  least^ 
that  you  have  suffered.^' 

"Suffered!*'  groaned  Darrell  in- 
voluntarily, and  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  heart. 

"You  have!  and  you  own  it! 
Fellow-sufferer,  I  have  no  more  anger 
against  you.  Neither  should  pity, 
but  let  each  respect,  the  other.  A 
few  words  more, — this  child !" 

*'Ay — ay — this  child!  you  will  be 
truthful.  You  will  not  seek  to  de- 
ceive me — you  know  that  she — she — 
claimed  by  that  assassin,  reared  by  his 
convict  father — she  is  no  daughter  of 
my  line !" 

What!  would  it  then  be  no  joy 
to  know  that  your  line  did  not 
close  with  yourself— that  your  child 
might " 

'*  Cease,  madam,  cease — it  matters 
not  to  a  man  nor  to  a  race  when  it 
perish,  so  that  it  perish  at  last  with 
lionour.  Who  would  have  either  him- 
self or  his  lineage  live  on  into  a  day 
when  the  escutcheon  is  blotted  and 
the  name  disgraced  ?    No ;  if  that  be 


Matilda's  child,  tell  me,  and  I  wiQ 
bear,  as  man  may  do,  the  last  cala- 
mity which  the  will  of  Heaven  may 
inflict.  If,  as  I  have  all  rewion  to 
think,  the  tale  be  an  imposture,  speak 
and  give  me  the  sole  comfort  to  which 
I  would  cling  amidst  the  ruin  of  all 
other  hopes." 

"Verily,"  said  Arabella,  with  a 
kind  of  musmg  wonder  in  the  tone  of 
her  softened  voice;  "verily,  has  a 
man's  heart  the  same  throb  and  fibre 
as  a  woman's?  Had  I  a  child  like 
that  blue -eyed  wanderer  with  the 
firail  form  needing  protection,  and  the 
brave  spirit  that  ennobles  softness, 
what  would  be  my  pride!  my  bliasl 
Talk  of  shame — disgrace !  Fie — fie— 
the  more  the  evil  of  others  darkened 
one  so  innocent,  the  more  cause  to 
love  and  shelter  her.  But  J— am 
childless!  Shall  I  tell  you  that  the 
offence  which  lies  heaviest  on  mj 
conscience  has  been  my  craelty  to 
that  girl  ?  She  was  given  an  infant 
to  my  care.  I  saw  in  her  the  daughter 
of  that  false,  false,  mean,  deceiving 
friend,  who  had  taken  my  confidenee, 
and  bought,  with  her  supposed  heri- 
tage, the  man  sworn  by  all  oaths  to  me. 
I  saw  in  her,  too,  your  descendant, 
your  rightful  heiress.  I  rejoiced  in  a 
revenge  on  your  daughter  and  your- 
self. Think  not  I  would  have  foisted 
her  on  your  notice !  No.  I  would 
have  kept  her  without  culture,  with- 
out consciousness  of  a  higher  lot; 
and  when  I  gave  h»  up  to  her  grand- 
sire  the  convict,  it  was  a  triuntph  to 
think  that  Matilda's  child  would  be 
an  outcast.  Terrible  thought !  but  I 
was  mad  then.  But  that  poor  con- 
vict whom  yon,  in  your  worldly  arro- 
ganoe,  so  loftily  despise — he  took  to 
is  breast  what  was  flung  away  as  a 
worthless  weed.  And  if  the  flower  | 
keep  the  promise  of  the  bud,  never  ' 
flower  so  fair  bloomed  from  your 
vaunted  stem  ?  And  yet  you  would 
bless  me,  if  I  said,  *  Pass  on,  childless 
man  ;  she  is  nothing  to  you!'  " 

"  Madam,  let  us  not  argue.  Youare 
right ;  man's  heart  and  woman's  most 
each  know  throbs  that  never  are,  and 
never  should  be,  familiar  to  the  other. 
I  repeat  my  question,  and  again  I 
implore  your  answer." 

*'  I  cannot  answer  for  certain ;  and 
I  am  fearful  of  answering  at  all,  le^s 
on  a  point  so  important  I  should  mis- 
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lead  yon.  Matilda^s  child?  Jasper 
s^rmed  it  to  me.  His  father  be- 
lieved him — I  believed  him.  I  never 
bad  the  shadow  of  a  doabt  till *' 

"Till  what?  For  Heaven's  sake, 
speak.** 

*'  Till  about  five  years  ago,  or 
somewhat  more,  I  saw  a  letter  from 
Gabrielle  Desmarets,  and ^^ 

<^  Ah  I  which  made  you  saspect,  as 
I  do,  that  the  child  is  Gabrielle  Des- 
maret's  daaghter.'* 

Arabella  reared  her  crest  as  a  ser- 
pent before  it  strikes.  *•  Gabrielle*s 
daughter  2  Yon  think  so.  Her  child 
that  I  sheltered  I  Her  child  for 
whom  I  have  just  pleaded  to  yon  I 
Hers  /"  She  suddenly  became  silent 
Evidently  that  idea  had  never  before 
Btrack  her;  evidently  it  now  shocked 
her;  evidently  something  was  pass- 
ing through  her  mind  which  did  nob 
allow  that  idea  to  be  dismissed.  As 
Barrel  1  was  abont  to  address  her,  she 
exclaimed  abroptly,  '*  No  I  say  no 
more  now.  You  may  hear  from  me 
again  should  I  learn  what  may  decide 
at  least  this  doubt  one  way  or  the 
other.    Farewell,  sir." 

''Not  yet.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you  that  you  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
man  whoRe  wealth  is  immense." 

**  Mr.  Darrell,  my  wealth  in  relation 
to  my  wants  is  perhaps  immense  as 
yours,  for  I  do  not  spend  what  I 
possess." 

"  Bat  this  nnhappy  outlaw  whom 
you  would  save  from  himself  can 
henceforth  be  to  you  but  a  burthen 
and  a  charge.  After  what  has  passed 
to-night,  I  do  tremble  to  think  that 
penary  may  whisper  other  houses  to 
rob,  other  lives  to  menace.  Let  me, 
then,  place  at  your  disposal,  to  be 
employed  in  such  mode  as  yon  deem 
the  besty  whatever  may  be  sufficient 


to  secure  an  object  which  we  may 
here  have  in  common." 

"  No,  Mr.  Darrell,"  said  Arabella, 
fiercely ;  '•  whatever  he  be,  never  with 
my  consent  shall  Jasper  Losely  be 
beholden  to  joa  for  alms.  If  money 
can  save  him  from  shame  and  a 
dreadful  death,  that  money  shall  be 
mine.  I  have  said  it  And,  hark 
you,  Mr.  Darrell,  what  is  repentance 
without  atonement  ?  I  say  not  that 
I  repent ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  seek 
to  atone." 

The  iron-grey  robe  flattered  an  in- 
stant, and  then  vanished  from  the 
room. 

When  Alban  Morley  returned  to 
the  library,  he  saw  Darrell  at  the 
farther  corner  of  the  room,  on  his 
knees.  Well  might  Guy  Darrell 
thank  Heaven  for  the  mercies  vouch- 
safed to  him  that  night  Life  pre- 
served ?  Is  that  all  ?  Might  life  yet 
be  bettered  and  gladdened?  Was 
there  aught  in  the  grim  woman's 
words  that  might  bequeath  thoughts 
which  reflection  would  ripen  mto 
influences  over  action  ? — au^ht  that 
might  suggest  the  cases  in  which,  not 
ignobly.  Pity  might  subjugate  Scorn  ? 
In  the  royal  abode  of  that  soul,  does 
Pride  only  fortify  Honour  ?  —  is  it 
but  the  mild  king,  not  the  imperial 
despot  ?  Would  it  blind,  as  its  rival, 
the  reason?  Would  it  chain  as  a 
rebel  the  Heart  ?  Would  it  mar  the 
dominions  that  might  be  serene  by 
the  treasures  it  wastes — by  the  wars 
it  provokes  ?  Self-knowledge  !  self- 
knowledge  I  From  Heaven,  indeed, 
descends  the  precept — "  Kkow  thy- 
self." That  truth  was  told  to  us  by 
the  old  heathen  oracle.  But  what 
old  heathen  oracle  has  told  us  how  to 
know  ? 
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A  BIRD-CAGE  hangs  above  a  small 
aqaarium  ;  ia  the  cage  there  is  a 
bird  ;  in  the  glass  tank  seaweeds, 
Eoophytes,  mollascs,  and  fish.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment  varies 
with  the  variations  of  temperature 
which  accompany  the  earth's  daily 
rotation  and  annual  movement.  The 
summer  sunlight  streams  in  through 
the  windows  ;  the  icy  north  wind 
rushes  through  the  crevices ;  the 
shadows  of  night  and  the  evapora- 
tions of  morning  bring  with  them 
perpetual  risings  and  fallings  of  the 
temperature  of  that  room ;  and  with 
these  risings  and  fallings  there  are 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  and  water 
of  the  tank,  the  brass  and  woodwork 
of  the  cage.  This  is  according  to 
the  law  by  which  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature  is  always  established 
among  inorganic  bodies.  The  warmer 
atmosphere  rapidly  warms  the  glass 
and  water—  the  cooler  atmosphere 
rapidly  cools  them  ;  it  is  true  that 
the  water  will  always  be  somewhat 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  because 
it  loses  heat  in  evaporation,  but 
nevertheless,  as  the  external  tem- 
perature rises  and  falls,  that  of  the 
water  also  rises  and  falls. 

While  these  changes,  so  familiar 
and  so  easy  of  explanation,  have 
been  taking  place,  the  bird  has  been 
neither  colder  nor  warmer ;  through- 
out the  fluctuations  of  external  tem- 
perature it  has  preserved  almost  uni- 
formly the  very  high  degree  of 
warmth  which,  as  a  bird,  belongs 
to  it  Neither  the  beams  of  an 
August  sun,  nor  the  nipping  east  of 
December,  have  raised  or  lowered  its 
normal  heat  more  than  one  or  two 
degrees.  You  may  perhaps  imagine 
that  it  has  been  kept  warm  through 
the  winter  by  its  envelope  of  feathers, 
but  this  is  trne  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent ;  strip  it  of  its  feathers,  and 
you  will  still  find  its  heat  greatly 
above  that  of  the  air ;  whereas,  if  a 
heated  substance  be  enveloped  in 
feathers,  and  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  will  soon  become  as  cold  as  the 
air.  Driven  from  this  explanation, 
}oa  will  aak,  How  ia  it  that  the  bird 


is  enabled  to  preserve  a  steady  tem- 
perature of  a  high  degree  amid  un- 
steady influences  from  without?  The 
answer  is  obviously  to  be  sought  m 
the  organism  and  its  processes,  not 
in  any  external  influence ;  and  a 
certain  Philosophy,  somewhat  rash 
and  ready,  fond  of  phrases  and  im- 
patient of  proof,  will  assure  you  that 
the  bird,  as  an  organised  being  is  ab- 
solved from  the  law  of  equilibrium 
which  rules  all  inorganic  bodies, 
because  the  bird  is  endowed  with  a 
''vital  principle  which  suspends  the 
action  of  physical  laws." 

This  explanation,  which  to  many 
has  seemed  satisfactory,  laboon 
under  two  disadvantages — first,  that 
it  invokes  the  operation  of  a  *'vital 
principle/'  of  which  we  can  form  no 
definite  conception ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  assumed  suspension  of 
physical  laws  is  a  pure  figment 
The  organism,  living  or  dead,  ra- 
diates heat  with  equal  facility;  but 
when  living,  it  produces  heat  to  com- 
pensate the  loss;  and  when  dead,  it 
no  longer  produces  beat,  so  that  it 
speedily  becomes  as  cold  as  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  processes  of  Life  do 
not  **  suspend "  the  operation  of 
phypical  laws,  although,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  more  complex  condi- 
tions, they  bring  about  results  which, 
superficially  considered,  look  like  a 
suspension  of  those  laws.  A  close 
analysis  always  detects  the  physical 
laws.  No  one  thinks  of  attribudng 
to  a  spirit-lamp,  when  lighted  under 
a  vessel  of  water,  the  power  of  sus- 
pending the  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture, because  it  keeps  the  water  boil- 
ing in  spite  of  the  constant  loss  of 
beat  by  evaporation.  Without  the 
lamp,  the  boiling  water  would 
speedily  cool  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  with  the  lamp,  it  may  be 
kept  indefinitely  at  the  boiling  point, 
if  fresh  water  be  from  time  to  time 
added  to  replace  what  has  evano* 
rated.  There  ia  no  *'  lamp-principle" 
suspending  physical  laws.  Nor  is 
there  any  mysterious  agent  in  Animal 
Heat  Just  as  the  temperatore  of 
the  water  is  kept  constant  by  the 
continual  reprodaction  of  heat  equal- 
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liDg  the  amount  lost,  so  Is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bird  kept  constaot 
by  a  coDtinnal  reprod action  of  heat 
within;  and  although  the  vital  pro- 
cesses by  ivhich  that  reproduction  is 
effected  are  very  far  from  exhibiting 
the  simplicity  of  the  spirit-lamp,  ana 
are  indeed  still  iDVolved  in  great 
obscarity,  yet  we  know  that  physical 
laws  are  in  no  sense  suspended  there- 
by, and  that  the  living  animal  has 
the  tendency  to  establish  an  equili- 
brium between  its  temperature  and 
that  of  the  objects  surrounding  it. 

We  have  only  to  extend  our  inves- 
tigations and  examine  the  tempera- 
tune  of  the  other  organised  bodies — 
seaweeds,  zoophytes,  molluses,  and 
fish— during  these  changes  which  seem 
not  to  have  affected  the  bird,  to  find 
that  this  mvsterions  ''vital  prin- 
ciple" suddenly  fails  altogether.  It 
here  abdicates  its  autocratic  power. 
It  suspends  no  laws,  but  permits 
equilibrium  to  be  established  un- 
opposed. The  seaweeds  are  as  cold 
as  the  water,  and  get  warmer  as  the 
water  warms.  The  zoophytes  have 
no  appreciable  superiority  of  tem- 
perature. The  fish  are  only  two  or 
three  degrees  warmer.  Either  we 
must  give  up  the  explanation  which 
the  vital  principle  seemed  to  afford, 
or  we  mast  deny  that  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  as  they  are  called, 
have  any  vital  principle  at  all.  In 
vain  will  a  refoge  be.  sought  in  the 
greater  cooling  agency  of  water  over 
Uiat  of  air ;  fbr  although  something 
must  be  allowed  for  this,  we  cannot 
by  it  account  for  ^the  enormous  dis- 
proportion between  the  temperature 
of  tne  fish  and  the  bird  ;  and  for  these 
reasons  :  The  Bonito,  equally  subject 
to  this  cooling  agency  of  water,  pre- 
serves a  constant  temperature  of  20 "^ 
above  tbe  sea;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  Korwhal  is  nearly  that  of  man 
—namely,  96''  Fahrenheit.  Moreover, 
while  some  marine  animals  are  thus  in- 
dependent of  the  temperature  of  water, 
serpents,  lizards,  and  frogs  are  depend- 
ent on  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  every  living  organism  has  within 
it  a  Bonrce  of  selfsupplying  heat. 
The  amount  of  heat  tiius  supplied 
will  depend  on  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  chemical  ehanges  which 
take     place    within    the    organism. 


Even  in  the  microscopic  animalcules 
such  a  supply  exists.  We  might 
assume  this  a  priori^  but  we  can 
establish  it  experimentally,  for  if 
water  be  gradually  frozen  ander  the 
microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
last  drops  which  solidify  are  those 
which  surround  the  animalcales,  and 
have  been  kept  liquid  by  their  heat 

Organic  beings  are  thus  distin- 
guishable from  inorganic  in  possess- 
ing, as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  vital  activity,  a  self  sapplying 
source  of  heat;  and  organic  beings 
are  distinguishable  among  each  other 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  this  heat 
is  supplied^  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  radiated,  and  not,  as  the 
current  classification  implies,  into 
animals  with  warm  blood,  animals 
with  cold  blood,  and  plants  with  no 
heat  at  all.  There  are  no  animals  with 
cold  blood,  and  all  plants  produce 
heat.  Bat  plants,  except  during  their 
periods  of  germination  and  flowering, 
when  they  are  sensibly  warmer  than 
the  air,  produce  heat  so  slowly,  and 
part  with  it  so  easily,  that  their  tem- 
perature always  follows  that  pf  the 
medium  in  which  tbey  live ;  and  the 
so-called  "cold-blooded  animals"  pro- 
duce heat  so  slowly  that  they  are 
never  more  than  two  or  three  de- 
grees above  the  medium,  and  soriie- 
times  even  lelow  it,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation  from  their 
surfaces.  Insects — bees,  for  instance 
— produce  heat  with  a  rapidity  equal 
to  that  of  birds ;  bat  tbey  part  with 
it  so  rapidly  that  their  temperature 
is  little  above  that  of  the  air.  When 
bees  are  collected  together  in  the 
hive,  the  heat  thus  radiated  is  seen 
to  be  very  great 

Many  writers  object  to  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  warm  and  cold-blooded 
animals,  as  unphysiological,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  distinction ,  should  be, 
that  the  warm-blooded  are  independ- 
ent and  the  cold-blooded  dependent 
on  the  external  temperature ;  the 
ope  class  preserving  its  normal  heat 
under  all  variations  of  the  external 
medium,  and  the  other  class  grow- 
ing warmer  and  colder  as  the  exter- 
nal medium  rises  and  falls.  But 
against  this  distinction  we  would 
urge  three  arguments.  First, — ^Both 
classes  of  animals  are  dependent  on 
the  external  temperature,  and  both 
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are  independent  of  it ;  tbey  are  de- 
pendent, because  it  accelerates  or  re- 
tard;»  their  vital  activities  bj  which 
their  own  beat  is  evolved ;  tb^  are 
independent,  becanae  whatever  may 
be  the  amoant  of  external  heat  or 
cold,  their  own  temperatare,  being 
really  evolved  io  their  vital  procrasea, 
is  always  restrained  wi.hio  certain  li- 
mits, and  is  almost  always  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  external  niedinm,* 
nntil  a  limit  is  reached,  and  then,  if 
the  external  temperature  continue  to 
increase,  they  perish,  or  their  heat 
falls  below  that  of  the  mediam.  Sec- 
ondly,— ^The  young  of  many  warm- 
blooded animals  are  aa  moch  depend- 
ent on  external  temperature  as  frogs 
and  fish ;  and  even  the  adult  animals 
of  the  bybemating  class  are  in  this 
category :  no  sooner  does  the  exter- 
nal temperature  fall,  than  their  heat 
sinks,  and  this  depreseton  continues 
till  they  are  only  three  degrees  warm- 
er than  the  air.  ThirOly,— While 
the  forgoing  arguments  have  thown' 
that  the  distinction  is  not  tenable  in 
the  presence  of  facts,  we  would  fur- 
ther remark  that,  granting  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  valid,  tlie  cause  would 
still  have  to  be  sought,  and  we  should 
a^k,  why  one  class  of  animals  was 
independent  and  another  dependent 
on  the  external  temperature?  In 
fixing  attention  on  the  physiological 
differences  of  rapid  supply  and  rapid 
radiation,  as  the  real  ground  of  dis- 
tinction, we  avoid  the  objections  just 
brought  forward  :  at  the  same  time, 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  animal  heat 
is  disengaged  from  many  a  perplex- 
ing digreesion. 

The  marvellous  balance  between 
snpply  and  loss  exhibited  by  the  hu- 
man organism,  and  indeed  by  that  of 
most  warm-blooded  animals,  may  be 
best  Been  in  the  following  facts.  Our 
temperature  is  98"^,  and  this  is  the 
standard,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  external  heat.  In  the  tropics, 
the  thermometer  during  several  hours 
of  the  day  is  110''.  In  British  India 
it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  130^.  In 
the  arctic  zones  it  has  been  observed 
by  our  voyagers  as  low  as  90",  and 


eeen  102**,  helowfreezing-poinL  Xer- 
erthelessi,  amid  such  extensive  ra- 
nations  of  the  external  temperatare, 
that  of  the  human  organism  bss  but 
slightly  varied,  and  a  thermoiDeter 
placed  under  the  tongue  of  ao  arctic 
Voyager  will  show  the  same  degree 
of  heat  as  one  under  the  tongue  of  t 
soldier  before  the  walls  of  Delhi 
Throughout  the  scale  of  200"^  wLich 
represents  the  variations  of  dimate 
borne  by  our  voyagers  and  coldien, 
the  average  temperature  of  the  ho- 
man  organism  remains  steady  at  9d°. 
We  say  average^  because  the  eane 
man  is  not  always  at  the  Fame  de- 
gree ;  his  temperature  varies  at  <!i^ 
ferent  seasons,  different  hours,  aod 
under  different  conditions;  and  of 
course  different  men  vary  amoog 
themselves.  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks, 
**  If  my  experiments  are  correct,  the 
blood  of  an  European  is  higher  thso 
that  of  an  African.  The  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  held  under  my  toogne 
stood  at  100° ;  under  that  of  the  di- 
tives  at  98^"!  '^^  w  most  likHy 
nothing  more  than  an  individaal  dif- 
ference; but  the  point  is  worth  in- 
vestigating. 

Although  the  organism  can  endore 
a  beat  greater  than  its  own,  yet  this 
would  soon  be  fatal  if  oontioued. 
For  a  short  period  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature can  be  resisted;  aod  it  e 
astonishing  what  a  power  of  resist- 
ance we  possess.  Cbabert,  the  ooce 
celebrated  "  Fire-King,"  who  wed  to 
exhibit  in  public,  amazed  his  aadi- 
ence  by  entering  an  oven,  the  heai 
of  which  was  from  400"  to  600^;  and 
although  we  have  no  details  as  to  his 
own  temperature  when  subject  to 
that  heat,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
could  not  have  risen  many  degrees 
above  98°  otherwise  he  would  have 
perished;  for  the  experimenta  of 
Berger  and  Delaroche^  prove,  that 
when  the  temperature  of  aniniab  is 
raised  11°  or  13°  above  the  Doraal 
standard  they  perish.  Workers  is 
iron-foundries  and  gasworks  are  coih 
stantly  obliged  to  remain  for  sobs 
time  in  air  which  is  as  high  as  250*. 
yet  their   own  temperature  reoaitf 


*  We  found  the  temperature  of  a  lizard  to  be  66°  in  the  moolh  when  the  air  «tf 
at  54''. 
t  LiviXQSTONE's  Traveis  in  South  Africa,  p.  509. 
X  Quoted  by  W.  Edwakds,  Bt  V Influence  des  Agens  Physiques  stir  la  Vk, 
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tolerably  nniform.     A  dofi(,  confioed  leas  iheai  twenty^ht  m^  of  tubing^^ 
m  heated  chamber  at  220^-286^,  in  by  means  of  which  liqaid   may  be 
which  he  remained  half  an  hoar,  was  secreted,  and  given  off  as  vaponr  in 
found  to  have  gained  only  7^ ;  and  insemible  perspiration,  or  as  water 
while  the  external  temperatore  stood  in  sensible  perspiration.     In  the  or- 
es hiffh  as  236°,  his  own  stood  only  dinary   circamstances   of  daily   life, 
at  108°.  the  amount  of  flaid  which   is  thos 
It  thus  appears  that  warm-blooded  given  off  from  the  skin  (and  langs) 
animals,  besides  their  central  scarce  daring  the  twenty-fonr  hoars,  varies 
of  beat,  which  keeps  np  their  tern-  from   If  lb.  to  5  lb. ;    under  extra- 
peratare  in  spite  of  external  cold,  ordinary  circamstances   the   amoant 
bare   also   a  cooling   apparatus   by  will  of  coarse  rise  enormously.    Dr. 
which  their  standard  of  heat  is  pre*  Soathwood    Smith   found    that   the 
served  in  spite  of  excessive  heat  out-  workmen  in  the  gasworks  employed 
Bide.    What   is  this   process,  which  in  making  up  the  fires,  and  other  oo- 
presents  the  equilibrium  of  beat,  and  cupations  which  subjected   them  to 
can    keep    the    animal    temperature  great  heat,  lost  on  an  average  8/6. 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  de-  6oz.  in  forty-five  minutes ;  and  when 
grees  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  ?  working  for  seventy  minutes  in  an 
We   can    easily   understand    whv   a  unusually  hot  place,  their  loss  was 
kettle  of  water  can  be  kept  at  boil-  5  lb,  2  oz.,  and  4/ft.  lioz. 
ing-point    in  a  cold  atmosphere,  so  Whatever   stimulates   the  circula- 
long  as  a  flame  is  underneath  it ;  but  tion  of  the  blood  at  the  surface  will 
what  19  it  which  can  keep  that  water  necessarily  increase  the  action  of  the 
cold  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  sudoriparous  glanda     A  warm  atmos- 
is  many  degrees  above  boiling-point?  phere  or  a  warm  bath  immediately 
A  man  whose  temperature  is  98°  in  caases  the  surface-circulation  to  hie 
an  atmosphere  of  60^,  suddenly  steps  increased.      Muscular   exertion   does 
into  an  atmosphere  of  200°,  and  yet  the  same.    That  the  ordinary  amoant 
his  own  warmth  is  scarcely  elevated,  of  evaporation   and   exhalation  will 
The  ordinary  explanation  of  this  sur-  be   greatly  raised   on  our   entrance 
prising  fact  is,  that  the  evaporation  into  an  atmosphere  of  200°  is  very 
and  exbilation  of  vapour  and  water  certain ;  but  the  question  is  whether 
from  the  surface  are  so  accelerated  by  this  amoant,  be  it  never  so  consider- 
the  excessive  heat,  that  they  suffice  to  able,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account 
keep  the  man's  temperature  from  ris-  for  the  enormous  difference  between 
mg.   Let  US  look  more  closely  into  this,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  and 
All  over  the  surface  of  our  bodies  that  of  the  atmosphere  ?    We  must 
there  are  scattered  millions  of  minute  remember  that  not  only  is  the  animal 
orifices  which  open  into  the  delicate  more  than  100°  lower  than  iron  or 
convoluted    tubes    lying   underneath  wood  in  such  an  atmosphere,  but  it 
the  skin,  and  are  called  by  anato-  is  this  amount  lower  in  spite  of  the 
mists  sudoriparoua  glands.    Each  of  incessant  production  of  heat  taking 
these  tubes,  when  strightened,  mea-  place  in  its  own  organism,  by  the 
sares  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  chemical  changes  on  which  vitalitv 
and  as  according  to  Erasmus  Wil-  depends — ^a  production  of  heat  which 
son,  whose  figures  we  follow,  there  will  suffice  to  preserve  his  tempera- 
are  3528   of  these  tabes  on  everv  ture  at  the  same  height,  if,  on  quit- 
sqoare  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ting   this   atmosphere    of    200^,   he 
there  mast  be  no  less  than  882  inches  plunges  into  a  snow-bath.     For  a 
of  tubing  on  such  a  square  inch.    In  short  period  a  man  can  enter  a  fur- 
some  parts  of  the  body  the  number  nace  the  floor  of  which  is  red-hot, 
of  tubes  is  even  greater ;   in  most  the  aur  being  350°,  yet  his  own  heat 
parts    it    is   less.     Erasmos  Wilson  will  remain  250^  below  this ;  and  we 
estimates    that   there   are    2800   on  cannot   suppose   that,  in   this    brief 
every  square  inch,  on  the  average;  period,  he  has  lost  enough  heat  by 
and    as    the   total   number  of  such  evaporation  to  prevent  his  own  tern- 
inches  is  2500,  we  arrive  at  the  as-  perature  rising.    What,  then,  is  the 
tounding  result  that,  spread  over  the  cause?     We  must  confess   inability 
snr&ce  of  the  body,  there  are  not  to  answer  this  question.    For  some 
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time  we  faocied  an  explanation 
might  be  gained  from  the  low-con- 
ductiDg  power  of  the  animal  enve- 
lope, which  would  prevent  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  from  gaining 
access  to  the  internal  organs.  Wrap 
a  jag  of  ice  in  flannel,  and  the  ice 
will  not  melt,  even  in  a  very  warm 
room  until  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed.  It  is  on  this  principle  that, 
in  China,  they  hake  ices.  An  ice  is 
enveloped  in  a  crust  of  delicate 
pastry,  and  introduced  into  the  oven. 
The  paste  is  quickly  baked,  and  the 
ice  is  still  unmelted,  having  been  pro- 
tected from  the  heat  by  its  en- 
velope ;  and  thus  the  epicure  has  the ' 
delight  of  biting  through  a  burning 
crust,  and  then  immediately  cooling 
his  palate  bv  the  grateful  contents. 
But  although  the  envelope  of  the 
warm-blooded  animal  is  unquestion- 
ably a  bad  conductor,  and  wonld 
therefore  suffice  to  account  for  the 
animal's  not  gettinff  warmer  daring 
a  brief  exposure  to  nigh  temperature, 
this  explanation  fails  when  confronted 
with  experiments  which  show  that, 
during  a  longer  exposure,  the  tempe- 
rature has  been  still  at  its  old  limit. 
The  following  experiment  by  Berger 
and  Delaroche  is  very  instructive : — 
They  introduced  a  porous  vase,  con- 
taining two  wet  sponges  and  a  frog, 
into  a  furnace  at  126«'-143°.  The 
temperature  of  the  sponges  and  the 
vase  had  been  previously  raised  to 
10r-105°;  that  of  the  frog  was 
7Q''.  At  the  close  of  the  first  fifteen 
minutes,  the  vase,  the  sponges,  and 
the  frog  had  almost  an  uniform  tem- 
perature, which  did  not  exceed  that 
of  warm-Hooded  animals ;  and  this 
was  maintained  pretty  constant  dur- 
ing two  hours.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  to  reach  this  standard,  the  vase 
and  the  sponges  fell  in  temperature 
about  a  degree  and  a  half,  whereas 
the  frog  rose  as  much  as  29"^  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Bat  frog,  sponges,  and 
vase  maintained  themselves  ifrom  20^ 
to  45^  helow  the  external  temperature 
—  namely,  at  the  temperature  of 
warm-blooded  animals.  From  this 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  temperature 
of  warm-blooded  animals  was  the 
limit  which  could  be  reached  by  or- 
ganic bodies  coincident  with  a  free 
evaporation  of  water  from  their  sur- 


faces. The  vase  and  the  sponge  irere 
introduced  into  a  furnace  very  con- 
siderably higher  than  themselTes  in 
temperature;  and  this  excess  of  heat 
caused  an  evaporation  of  their  wata, 
which  lowered  their  temperatoie  to 
that  point  where  the  rapidly-rigiog 
temperature  of  the  evaporating  frog 
would  stop.  Now,  although  the  eva- 
poration from  the  surface  of  the  fn^ 
would  have  bad  a  cooling  iDflaeooe 
from  the  first  minute  of  the  experi- 
ment, yet  we  see  that  this  cooiiog 
influence  was  not  great  enough  to 
withstand  the  rapid  rise  of  the  ani- 
mal's temperature,  until  the  point 
was  reached  at  which  the  fall  of  the 
vase  and  sponges  had  ceased  ;  aod 
this  point  is  the  very  limit  which  ve 
find  uniformly  in  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  no  matter  what  the  external 
temperature  may  be. 

The  temperature  of  man  is  con- 
stant. Neither  the  flactuations  of 
the  seasons,  nor  the  differences  of 
latitude,  bring  any  varifition  in  his 
standard.  No  fact  in  science  is  better 
established ;  but  we  muat  guard 
against  a  misconceptioa,  and  add, 
that  ^when  this  temperature  is  spoken 
of  as  constant,  it  is  not  the  heat  of 
individual  parts,  nor  of  individo&l 
men  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  the  atvmgr 
temperature  of  the  internal  orgais. 
The  limits  of  oscillation  are  narrow 
indeed,  but  within  those  limits  the 
oscillation  is  incessant  We  fonod 
that  when  a  thermometer  is  nsed 
which  marks  fractions  of  a  decree  so 
small  as  one-tenth,  if  placed  m  the 
mouth  of  an  animal,  it  will  exhibit 
an  incessant  oscillation  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  very  obvious  varia- 
tions occur  at  different  periods  of  the 
day,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. Dr.  John  Davy  found  that, 
when  at  rest  in  a  temperature  of 
37^,  his  own  temperature  fell  as  lov 
as  96*'.7  ;  in  a  room  at  92«»,  he 
found  the  heat  of  a  workman  had 
risen  to  100?.  Gierse  observed  that, 
before  dinner,  his  temperature  under 
the  tongue  was  98<^.78,  and  after 
dinner,  99°.5. 

Unsophisti^ed  Reader.  —  «  Ve 
want  no  scientific  authority  for  the 
belief  that  variations  take  place,  anee 
the  daily  complaints  of  onr  Mot- 
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dtizens,  Bbfyering  or  penpiriog,  ren- 
der the  fact  too  obvioas  for  thermo- 
meters to  be  needed/* 

Phifsiological  Lecturer. — ^^  Excuse 
me,  sir;  bat  yon  do  want  scientific 
authority.  Withoat  the  thermome- 
ter, yon  cannot  say  whether  yon  are 
.warmer  or  colder  than  yon  were." 

U,  iZ:— "Whatl  do  you  tell  me  I 
don't  know  when  I  feel  colder.'* 

P.  L.—**  I  only  tell  you  thatyou 
don't  know  when  you  are.  What 
you  may  fed  is  another  question 
altogether.  Thermometers  do  not 
measure  feelings.*' 

U.  U.— **This  is  too  much  !  You 
will  tell  me  next  that  I  ought  to 
trust  your  thermometer,  and  distrust 
my  sensations.  Before  venturing  to 
light  a  fire  in  my  room,  I  must  place 
a  thermometer  under  my  tongue  to 
see  if  I  am  reatW  as  cold  as  1  feel ; 
and  next  July,  wnen  I  )im  sweltering 
in  the  sun,  you  will  perhaps  assure 
me  that  I  am  wrong  to  complain  of 
the  heat,  since  I  am  only  at  98^ — not 
a  degree  hotter  than  I  was  in  Decem- 
ber r* 

P.  L.— "0  Unsophisticated  Read- 
er I  if  we  are  to  talk  science,  let  us 
be  accurate.  If  we  are  to  talk  the 
language  of  the  market  and  the 
dining-room,  we  shall  never  come  to 
a  clear  understanding.  Were  you  ever 
attacked  by  an  intermittent  fever?" 

U.  E. — **  Yes ;  and  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  vehement  shivering-fit 
which  commenced  it  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  I  was  not  colder  then, 
nor  warmer  when  that  fit  disappeared, 
and  I  seemed  on  fire,  eh  ?" 

P.  L. — "  Your  ironical  question 
warns  me  of  your  incredulity  when  I 
answer  :  No,  you  were  not  colder 
when  you  shivered  under  the  heap  of 
blankets  which  they  in  vain  threw 
over  you.  You  were  some  degrees 
warmer.  The  application  of  that 
thermometer,  which  yon  seem  to  treat 
lightly,  would  have  shown  that,  what- 
ever your  sensations  may  have  said, 
the  actual  heat  of  your  skin  had 
risen  eix  or  seven  degrees ;  and  when 
that  sensation  of  cold  was  succeeded 
by  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  the 
thermometer,  which  knows  nothing 
of  sensations,  bat  measures  heat  only, 
would  have  shown  that  you  were 
really  not  hotter  than  during  the 
cold  fit*' 


U.  U.— "That  is  very  staggering. 
Bat  fevers  are  exceptional  things,  so 
let  us  come  to  ordinary  life.  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  that,  when  I  feel  cold 
in  winter,  I  am  really  not  colder  than 
when  I  come  in  from  the  walk  which 
— according  to  my  sensations  —  has 
warmed  me?" 

P.  L.— '*  As  an  nnso[)histicated 
Header,  liable  to  chilblains,  your 
feet  are  doubtless  colder  and  warmer 
under  these  two  conditions  ;  and  the 
thermometer  placed  between  your 
toes  before  you  walk  will  show  a 
temperature  of  66^  perhaps,  while 
that  Of  the  air  is  60^  ;  and  after  the 
walk,  the  same  test  will  show  your 
feet  to  have  risen  as  high  as  96^.5. 
But  if  I  regard  you  as  a  scientific 
datum,  and  think  only  of  your  Ani- 
mal Heat  as  an  average,  I  am  forced 
to  assure  you  that  your  temperature, 
variable  in  feet  and  hands,  has  re- 
mained constant  in  the  blood  and 
internal  organs.  A  thermometer 
under  your  tongae  would  show  98^ 
before  and  after  your  walk.  Exer- 
cise had  increased  the  circulation  in 
your  limbs,  and  consequently  in- 
creased the  warmth  of  those  parts; 
but  the  source  of  your  heat  is  the 
Blood,  and  that  has  not  warmed  or 
cooled  with  exercise.  Dr.  John  Davy 
foand,  after  a  walk  in  the  open  air  at 
40^,  that  the  temperature  of  his  feet 
rose  to  96^.5  ;  of  his  hands,  to  97^ ; 
while  his  tongue  remained  at  98^. 
Another  day,  after  a  walk  in  the  air 
at  50*^,  his  feet  were  99^,  his  hands 
98'',  and  tongue  98^.  Here  the  feet 
were  even  warmer  than  the  tong[ue. 
I  can  now  answer  your  question  with- 
out equivoque.  When  ^ou  feel 
colder,  it  is  because  the  circulation 
in  your  extremitiep,  o!r  at  the  sur- 
face, is  less  active  than  usual,  and 
either  exercise  or  external  warmth  is 
necessary  to  restore  that  circulation ; 
but  the  temperature  of  yoqr  blood, 
and,  consequently,  of  those  internal 
parts  more  abundantly  and  con- 
stantly supplied  with  blood  —  in  a 
word,  your  Animal  Heat — remains 
unaltered.'* 

Our  Lecturer,  had  he  been  ques- 
tioned,  would  have  stated  that,  in 
spite  of  this  remarkable  constancy  in 
animal  heat,  there  are  oscillations  even 
in  that  of  the  internal  organs.  The 
temperature  varies  according  to  Age, 
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Sex,  Food,  and  other  circnmstaDces. 
We  cannot,  it  is  trae,  speak  with 
ADj  oonfidenoe  as  to  the  exact  share 
which  any  one  of  these  circamstances 
has  in  the  variations  observed  ;  the 
case  is  so  complex,  and  implies  the 
concarrenoe  of  so  many  serrate  in- 
fluences, that  considerable  aiscrepan- 
cies  will  be  found  in  the  results 
attained  by  dififereot  investigators. 
Thns  the  majority  of  writers  agree 
that  in  infancy  the  temperature  is 
higher  than  in  maturity.  A  ther- 
mometer under  the  armpit  of  a  new- 
born infant-will  stand  nearly  at  100^  ; 
and  although  it  faUs  rapidly  to  95^, 
yet  in  the  course  of  the  next  four-and- 
twenty  hours  it  will  rise  again  to 
99^.5.  Between  the  ages  of  four 
months  and  six  years,  the  average  is 
98^.9,  and  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  it  is  99^.16.  On  reading 
these  figures  the  physiologist  is 
tempted  to  see  in  them  the  simple 
expression  of  the  fact  that,  during 
infancy  and  childhood,  the  growth  is 
much  more  rapid  than  it  afterwards 
is ;  and  this  rapidity  of  growth  implies 
a  greater  production  of  heat^  because 
a  more  rapid  chemical  action.  Never- 
theless, the  extensive  observations  of 
M.  Charles  Martins*  and  W.  F.  Ed- 
wards t  disturb  the  simplicity  of  this 
explanation,  and  cast  Eome  doubt  on 
it.  M.  Martins,  comparing  the  tem- 
perature of  fifty-six  ducks  and  ninety- 
seven  geese,  finds  that  in  infancy  it  is 
somewhat  /es5  than  in  maturity.  This 
fact  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
physiological  explanation ;  but  it 
may  possibly  have  some  connection 
with  the  very  important  fact  estab- 
lished by  W.  Edwards,  namely,  that 
young  animals  are  distinguished  from 
the  Miult  less  in  the  degree  of  heat 
which  they  attain  than  in  their  want 
of  power  to  resist  cold  by  rapid  pro- 
duction of  heat.  This,  as  we  attempted 
to  show  just  now,  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  what  are  called 
the  warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded 
animals ;  and  we  shall  now  see  that  it 
is  a  cfaaractexistie  of  Age.  Edwards 
removed  a  new-born  puppy  from  its 
mother,  and  left  it  exposed  to  the  air 
at  50<>-60^.    It  rapidly  grew   cold, 


until  at  the  expiration  of  three  horn 
it  was  only  two  or  three  d^rees 
above  the  temperature  of  the  air.  A 
similar  result  was  observed  with  nev- 
born  rabbits,  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time.  With  the  new-bom  guinea-pig 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  observed 
It  bad  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
its  mother;  and  this  it  preserred 
whether  left  with  the  mother  or  re- 
moved from  her.  Dogs,  cat^,  rabbits, 
and  other  warm-blooded  animala, 
therefore,  seem  in  their  earlier  periods 
of  existence  to  resemble  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  and  to  be  dependent 
on  external  warmth ;  bat  this  is  not 
true  of  all  the  warm-blooded  dassea. 
Edwards  divides  those  classes  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  comes  into 
the  world  cold-blooded,  the  other 
warm-blooded.  If  we  examine  these 
groups  closely,  to  discover  some  ex- 
ternal sign  by  which  they  may  seve- 
rally be  known,  we  find  that  one 
group  comes  into  the  world  wiUi  its 
eyes  closed,  and  the  other  with  its 
eves  open.  The  reader,  probably, 
thinks  this  sign  of  very  small  valoe, 
until  we  beg  him  further  to  remark 
that  the  puppy,  whose  temperature 
was  so  dependent  on  external  warmth 
during  the  early  part  of  its  existence, 
becomes  less  and  less  so*  as  be  grows 
older,  till  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
he  is  almost  as  capable  as  his  parents 
of  resisting  external  cold  —  and  at 
this  epoch  his  eyes  are  open.  Thos 
the  cold-blooded  period  is  predsdiy 
coincident  with  the  blind  period. 

Is,  then,  Anunal  Heat  dependent 
upon  vision? — is  it  in  any  degree 
regulated  by  vision?  The  phenome- 
na are,  indeed,  intimately  connected, 
but  their  connection  is  not  that  of 
cause  and  effect :  it  is  that  of  tvo 
eflects  determined  by  one  caas& 
Animal  Heat  is  evolved  by  the  vital 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  or 
ganism  ;  and  only  when  that  organism 
nas  attained  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
velopment has  it  the  power  of  evol^ 
ing  sufficient  heat  to  resist  external 
cold :  now,  the  development  of  the 
eye  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment reached  by  the  organism, 
and  no  sooner  is  the  animal  suffickoyy 


*  Mhnoire  svr  la  Tempirakire  dee  Oiseaux  du  Kord^  in  Bbown-Sbquuu)  : 
de  la  Physiohgie^  i.  22. 
f  W.  Edwabdb:  De  Vlnjknence  dee  Agena  Physiques,  p.  132. 
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developed  to  use  its  eyes,  than  it  is 
also  somcieDtly  developed  to  preserve 
its  normal  temperature.  The  young 
puppjr  cannot  see,  and  is  forced  to 
remain  near  it^botber  to  be  warmed 
by  her ;  but  the  young  guinea-pig 
sees  perfectly  well,  and  runs  about 
seeking  food  for  itself.  It  is  the 
same  with  birds.  Young  sparrows, 
taken  from  the  nest  where  they  were 
kept  warm  by  their  mother  and  by 
each  other,  rapidly  lost  about  30^, 
although  the  external  air  was  mode- 
rate (63^),  so  that  their  own  tempera- 
ture fell  to  three  degrees  above  that 
of  the  air.  A  similar  result  was  ob- 
tained with  the  air  at  72^.  As  these 
birds  are  bom  without  feathers,  their 
loss  of  heat  might  be  supposed  to  be 
owin^  to  the  absence  of  the  warm 
covering  which  protected  their  pa- 
rental ■  It  is  not  so,  however.  Ed- 
wards completely  stripped  an  adult 
sparrow  of  its  feathers,  and  exposed 
it  to  an  air  at  65^,  in  company  with 
a  young  sparrow  taken  from  the 
nest ;  the  young  one  had  the  advan- 
tage of  down,  and  in  some  parts  of 
feaUiers  to  protect  it,  nevertheless  its 
temperature  quickly  fell  to  two  or 
three  degrees  above  that  of  the  air, 
-while  that  of  the  adult  scarcely  va* 
ried,  and  remained  86^  above  that  of 
the  air.  Although  the  young  spar- 
rows, and  those  birds  which  are  bom 
imperfectly  developed,  require  the 
heat  of  the  nest  and  of  their  mother, 
the  young  chick  preserves  its  tem- 
perature as  well  as  the  grown  hen; 
but  the  chick  quits  the  egg  in  a  state 
of  development  which  permits  it  to 
run  about  and  feed  itself.  Have 
these  foots  any  application  to  n^au? 
Are  we  bom  cold-blooded,  like  blind 
puppies?  Not  exactly;  yet  the 
same  laws  are  in  operation  in  our 
organisms  as  in  the  organisms  of  the 
puppy  and  the  sparrow.  Edwards 
relates  that  one  of  his  patients  gave 
birth  to  a  seven- months  child,  with 
snch  ease  that  the  child  came  before 
assistance  could  be  got  He  arrived 
two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  and 
found  the  child  vigorous,  well  swad- 
dled in  clothes  before  a  good  fire; 
yet  its  temperature,  even  under  these 
circomstaDoes,  was  only  90^,  or  five 
degrees  below  that  of  the  average  of 
a  child  born  at  the  proper  period. 
£very  precaution  was  taken  to  keep 


the  infant  warm ;  had  not  such  pre- 
cautions been  taken,  it  would  have 
perished  as  a  puppy  would  have 
perished. 

Maternal  instinct  has  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  climates  taught  women  to  keep 
their  infants  warm.  Philosophers 
have  at  various  times  tried,  by  logic 
and  rhetoric,  to  thwart  this  instinct. 
Philosophy  has  been  eloquent  on  the 
virtue  of  making  infants  ^  hardy,'* 
and  has  declared  that  cold  baths  and 
slight  clothing  must  be  as  '*  strength- 
ening ^'  to  the  infant  as  to  the  adult. 
Listen  to  none  of  these  philosophers, 
ye  mothers  1  They  are  to  be  suspect- 
ed when  they  are  talking  physiology, 
for  under  such  circumstances  they 
are  the  worst  of  gpiides,  deceiving 
themselves  and  you  by  that  fatal  fa- 
cility which  intellectual  power  gives 
them  of  making  ignorance  look  like 
knowledge,  and  of  so  speciously  ar- 
raying absurdity  that  it  looks  like 
Elain  common-sense.  It  is  bad,  very 
ad,  to  listen  to  grandmothers,  mo- 
thers-in-law, and  nurses,  for  their 
heads  are  mostly  mere  lumber-rooms 
of  crotchets  and  absurdities ;  but  it 
is  better  sometimes  to  listen  to  them 
than  to  philosophers  who  inspue 
more  respect,  and  cannot  irreverently 
be  ,treat«i  as  '*  old  women.'*  Mater- 
nal instinct  must  not  be  perverted 
by  such  unphvsiological  teaching  as 
that  of  '^hardening"  infants.  It  is 
trae  that  strong  infants  can  endure 
this  process,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  cases  it  is  more  or  less  injurious ; 
for  the  universal  law  is  that  the 
younger  the  animal  the  feebler  its 
power  of  resisting  cold,  in  spite  of  its 
possessing  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  adult 

An  interesting  fact  is  elicited  by 
Edwards  from  his  researches,  namely, 
that  although  the  younger  the  animal 
the  less  its  ability  to  resist  cold,  this 
peril  is  to  a  great  extent  evaded  bv 
the  comparative  impunity  with  whicn 
the  young  animals  can  be  subjected 
to  a  fall  in  theur  temperature.  The 
adult  better  resists  external  cold; 
but  if  the  resistance  be  overcome, 
there  is  greater  difficultv  in  re- 
establishing the  normal  heat  In 
proportion  as  the  faculty  of  de- 
veloping heat  increases,  the  faculty 
of  developing  it  after  a  considerable 
fidl  decreases.     One  sees  the   bene* 
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ficial  operation  of  this  law  in  Datnre. 
The  most  carefal  bird  is  forced  to 
qait  her  yonng  from  time  to  time 
io  search  of  food ;  and  daring  her 
absence  they  necessarily  become 
colder;  if  she  is  absent  long,  or  if 
the  nest  be  not  yery  warm,  they 
will  lose  an  amonnt  of  heat  which 
woold  be  perilons  to  an  adalt.  Bat 
DO  sooner  does  she  return  to  warm 
them,  than  they  regain  their  tem- 
perature with  facility. 

Old  people  are  commonly  said  to 
have  a  lower  temperature  than  those 
of  middle  age ;  but  Dr.  DaVy^s  ob- 
servations do  not  confirm  this;  he 
found  no  such  difference,  nor  are  we 
aware  of  any  evidence  by  which  the 
notion  can  be  established.  It  is  true 
that  cold  is  not  so  well  resisted  in 
old  age.  Herein  old  age  and  infancy 
agree. 

The  influence  of  Sex  has  not  been 
much  investigated ;  yet,  considering 
the  differences  in  the  blood  and 
respiration  of  the  se^es,  we  might 
expect  to  find  some  striking  results 
elicited  from  a  carefal  comparison  of 
temperatures.  The  only  extensive 
investigations  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  M.  Martins, 
previously  cit^;  from  one  hu^ndred 
and  ten  observations  on  ducks  and 
drakes,  he  finds  the  temperature  of 
the  females  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  males  ;  but  their 
temperature  is  also  more  variable^ 
differing  among  each  other  more 
than  is  the  case  with  the  males. 
Between  women  and  men  there 
seems  to  be  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference, which  is  the  more  striking 
from  the  kuown  differences  in  their 
blood  and  respiration. 

^  Food  is  warmth,'*  says  the  physio- 
logist ;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  strictly 
troe,  namely,  that  Food,  by  rendering 
a  contiouanoe  of  the  vital  processes 
possible,  must  bring  with  it  the  heat 
to  be  evolved  in  those  processes. 
But  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  aphorism  is  frequently 
emoloyed,  namely,  that  Food  is  the 
fuel  which  is  burned  for  animal  heat 
(like  coke  in  a  furnace),  and  that  parti- 
cular kinds,  the  so-called  Respiratory 
Food,  are  those  we  ought  to  employ 
as  fuel.  The  warmth  you  feel  after 
eating  a  hearty  dinner  is  not  really 
an  increase  of  your  temperature,  but 


a  diffusion  of  it  to  the  extreoutia 
and  the  snr&oe.  Place  a  tbenno- 
meter  under  your  tongue  before  din- 
ner and  after  it,  and  you  will  fiod 
that,  in  spite  of  your%ensatioo8,  tbe 
thermometer  points  to  the  same  de^ 
gree  at  each  period.  Yet,  as  tlus 
admits  of  another  interpretation,  we 
shall  adduce  the  less  equivocal  ob- 
servations of  M.  Martins.  The  dodi 
belonging  to  a  miller  near  Montpellier 
were  fed  well  on  grains  every  moroing 
before  being  turned  out  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  river,  and  eve^ 
evening  on  their  return  they  were 
fed  again;  close  by,  there  lived  > 
poor  waiter  on  the  loch,  who  alio 
kept  ducks,  but  could  not  afford  to 
feed  them  on  grains,  like  his  richer 
neighbour,  so  that  they  were  reduced 
to  forage  for  themselves.  Here  acci- 
dent had  arranged  the  conditioos  of 
a  good  scientific  experiment  living 
in  the  same  air,  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  same  loch  of  the 
river,  these  two  flocks  differed  only 
in  respect  of  the  grain  on  whidi  oo6 
was  daily  fed.  The  influence  of  food 
would,  therefore,  here  be  mfinifeBt 
What  did  observation  detect?  A 
superiority  of  temperature  amounting 
nearly  to  a  degree  centigrade  (aboot 
\\  Fahr.)  in  favour  of  the  wellfed 
ducks.  M.  Martins  adds  that  he  baa 
since  then  often  been  able  to  affiroi 
whether  a  bird  has  been  well  or  ill 
fed,  by  simply  ascertaining  its  tem- 
perature. 

On  a  superficial  consideration,  this 
would  seem  to  be  convincing  evidence 
that  those  physiologists  are  correct 
who  assert  '*  food  to  be  warmth,"  in 
the  crude  sense  of  food  being  foel; 
but  closer  attention  will  ^ow  that 
the  evidence  supports  our  view  of 
food.  Indeed,  M.  Martins  has  fB^ 
nished  us  with  irresbtible  evidence; 
"for,"  as  he  remarks,  **we  shall 
greatly  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
imagine  that  a  better  quality  of  food 
will  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature 
io  a  short  period.  Two  drakes,  after 
five  days  of  abstinence,  were  foaod 
to  have  a  temperature  of  41^.83  centi- 
grade (about  107°  Fahr.);  I  then  fed 
them  entirely  on  bran  and  herbs, 
and  tweiity-five  days  afterwards  tbeir 
temperature  was  42^.14  (not  qaits 
108°  Fahr.)  Two  other  drllke^  with 
a   temperature  of  41°.40,  were  H 
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abandantly  on  maize  and  hay;  \i 
the  end  of  twenty-five  days  of  each 
diet  their  temperature  was  41^.76" — 
that  is  to  oay,  actually  less  than  those 
which  had  been  ill  fed  1  This  may 
seem  to  be  in  oontradiction  with  M. 
Martins*  previous  observation  on  the 
well-fed  and  ill-fed  ducks;  but  the 
contradiction  is  only  superficial;  the 
reader  will  notice  that,  although  the 
temperature  of  these  well-fed  drakes 
was  actually  less  than  that  of  the  ill- 
fed,  it  was  also  less  when  the  ex- 
periment began ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  rise  in  the  temperature  which  took 
place  in  both,  we  shall  find  that  in 
the  ill-fed  it  was  only  0^.80,  and  in 
the  well-fed  0^.36.  This  difference, 
slight  as  it  may  seem,  is  Jn  favour  of 
the  well-fed;  and  when  such  slight 
elevations  are  continued  month  after 
month,  they  may,  and  will  attain  a 
superiority  amounting  to  one  degree. 
Although,  therefore,  this  experiment 
confirms  the  previous  observation  of 
the  influence  of  generous  food  in 
elevating  the  degree  of  animal  heat, 
it  strikingly  discredits  the  notion 
that  the  food  is  burned  as  fuel  in 
the  organism. 

*'Food  is  warmth,"  because  food 
furnishes  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues, 
and  warmth  is  evolved  in  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  go  forward  in  the 
formation    and    destruction    of    the 


tissues.  But  food  is  not  Aiel  only,  as 
some  physiologists  would  have  us 
believe.  If  anything  is  burnt,  it  is 
the  tissues  not  the  food ;  our  warmth 
comes  from  the  i  organic  processes 
which  make  and  unmake  the  tissues. 
The  p(roof  of  this  is  seen,  not  only  in 
the  foregoing  experiments,  but  even 
more  convinciogly  in  the  experiments 
on  starvation  which  Ohossat,  and 
Martins  have  performed.  We  shall 
not  here  repeat  those  of  Ghossat,  be- 
cause they  are  well  known,  and  the 
results  are  accessible  in  almost  every 
text-book ;  but  those  of  Martins  will 
be  new  to  our  readers,  and  may 
therefore  briefly  be  indicated.  He 
took  four  drakes,  and  submitted  them 
to  several  successive  periods  of  absti- 
nence, separated  by  periods  in  which 
they  were  abundantly  fed.  They 
were  left  in  a  tub  of  water  in  which 
to  bathe,  and  their  habits  were  un- 
altered ;  nothing  but  the  solid  food 
was  withheld  during  the  days  of  the 
experiment;  afld  in  order  to  avoid 
the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature 
from  complicating  the  problem,  the 
thermometer  was  always  applied  at 
the  same  hour  of  each  day.  The 
birds  commenced  the  period  of  fast- 
ing with  a  temperature  of  4^.20 
(108^  Fahrenheit),  at  the  close  of  a 
period  of  ample  nourishment 


After  24  hours*  abstinence  the  temperature  sank  to  41®.8  4. 
„     48    „  „  „  row  to  41*>.89. 

„     72      „  „  „  rowto41«91. 

„     9C      „  „  „  row  to  41^94. 

„  120      ,,  „  „  ffanA;  to  410.62." 


Here  we  see  that  twenty-four  hours' 
fast  have  produced  a  striking  reduc- 
tion of  temperature ;  and  those  writ- 
ers who  attribute  warmth  to  tM 
combustion  of  food  may  fancy  they 
Eee  evidence  for  their  opmion  in  such 
a  fact ;  but,  as  the  fast  is  prolonged, 
the  temperature  does  not  continue 
falling ;  it  rises :  so  that,  after  ninety- 
six  hours  of  complete  abstinence,  the 
temperature  has  risen  nearly  to  what 
it  was  when  the.  animal  was  crammed 
with  food.  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  this  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  observations  of  Ghossat,  on 
pigeons.  It  is  true  that,  after  the 
fifth  day,  the  temperature  suddenly 
anks ;  but  the  mere  increase,  as  the 
abstinence  is  prolonged  daring  the 


first,  four  days,  is  suGSoient  to  show 
that  animal  heat  is  not  evolved  by 
the  combustion  of  food. 

Having  examined  the  influence  of 
Age,  Sex,  and  Food,  we  may  now 
cast  a  glance  at  the  influence  of  the 
Seasons.  Although  man  preserves 
his  standard  of  98°  in  the  tropics  and 
in  the  arctic  zone,  be  does  so  in  vir- 
tue of  the  power  his  organism  pos- 
sesses of  adjusting  itself  to  changing 
circumstances.  We  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  changing  seasons.  In  winter 
we  are  as  warm  as  in  summer,  be- 
cause in  winter  we  produce  more 
heat,  and  lose  less  by  evaporation 
and  exhalation.  A  cold  day  in  sum- 
mer is  incomparably  more  unplea- 
sant and   injurious    than    a  day  of 
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equal  temperature  in  aatamn;  and 
the  coldest  day  id  Bommer  woald  be 
mild  to  08  ia  winter.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  summer  the  cold  day  finds 
US  nnprepared.  The  organism  dur- 
ing summer  has  been  adjusting  itself 
to  the  production  of  less  and  less 
heat,  ana  if  a  cold  day  now  occur, 
we  ha?e  less  power  of  resistance ; 
we  are  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
the  infant  animal,  which  has  not  yet 
acquired  its  full  power  of  heat-mak- 
ing. It  is  on  this  principle  that  we 
may  explain  the  death  of  animals 
exposed  during  summer  to  a  degree 
of  cold  which  in  winter  would 
scarcely  lower  their  temperature. 

We  are  not  all  blessed  with  th^ 
same  capacity  for  developing  heat; 
we  are  not  all  blessed  with  tbe  same 
activity  of  the  circulation.  Yet  each 
is  apt  to  make  himself  the  standard. 
B.  shivers,  and  complains  of  the 
cold;  thinks  he  must  have  the  fire 
lighted,  though  it  b^  June.  C.  is 
amazed  that  any  one  can  possibly  be 
cold  on  such  a  day ;  G.  is  quite 
wann.  Perhaps,  after  reading  tnese 
pages,  B.  will  learn  to  understand 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  G.  to  be 
comfortable  in  this  temperature ;  and 
G.  will  learn  to  sympathise  with  the 
less  fortunate  B.^s,  who  shiver  when 
he  is  warm.  The  dififerences  may 
arise  firom  two  causes:  the  heat-pro- 
ducing capacity  may  be  less,  or  the 
circulation  feebler.  The  stimulus  of 
the  external  cold  increases  the  acti- 
vity of  the  organic  processes  in  one 
man,  and  depresses  it  in  another. 
That  this  is  the  real  cause,  will  ap- 
pear on  examining  the  influence  of 
cold  on  the  various  classes  of  warm- 
blooded animals.  One  class  —  the 
bybernaters  —  is  so  incapable  of  re- 
sisting cold  by  an  adequate  increase 
of  its  own  temperature,  that  it  falls 
into  a  torpor ;  other  classes  are 
forced  to  seek  external  warmth  in 
nests  and  holes,  as  we  seek  it  in 
warm  clothing  and  heated  rooms; 
others,  again,  need  nothing  but  their 
own  temperature.  In  spite  of  the 
active  respiration  of  a  mouse,  it 
needs  a  warm  nest,  and,  unless  in 
active  exercise,  will  perish  if  exposed 
to  a  temperature  which  we  should 
consider  moderate  ;  we,  again,  should 
perish  in  a  temperature  which  the 
cat   or   dog   could    endure   without 


nneasinees.  Among  men  there  ir 
some  who  resemble  the  mouse,  and 
others  who  resemble  the  cat.  The 
slightest  fall  of  temperature  canses 
the  first  to  put  on  warmer  dothiog, 
or  to  light  the  fire  ;  at  which  their  ro- 
buster  friends  are  liberal  in  sarcastic 
allusions,  spoken  or  thought,  and  are 
somewhat  impatient  of  this  **  cod- 
dling.'* These  are  the  cats.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  inadequate  producti(»  of 
heat  does  not  always  translate  itself 
by  the  expression  of  **  chillness  ;*'  the 
effect  of  cold  is  often  totally  unlike 
that  of  a  chilly  sensation  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  vague  uneasiness,  a  feeling 
of  depression,  resulting  from  the 
lowering  of  the  organic  activity ;  and 
many  periodic  forms  of  disease  are 
probably  connected  therewith.  With- 
out positively  ''feeling  cold,"  the 
person  so  affected  need  only  enter  a 
well-warmed  apartment,  to  be  at 
once  aware  of  a  reinvigorated  coDdi- 
tion. 

After  having  thus  glanced  at  the 
chief  phenomena  of  Animal  Heat,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  the  cause.  If  we  could 
trust .  our  text-books,  no  part  of 
Physiology  ia  better  noderstood; 
the  theory  of  Animal  Heat  seems  as 
simple  as  it  is  indisputable.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  recalcitrant  physio- 
logists who  will  not  accept  the  domi* 
nant  theory ;  but  on  the  whole,  a  very 
remarkable  unanimity  exists.  We 
shall  first  state,  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
what  the  dominant  theory  is,  aod 
then  state  the  reasons  which,  if  they 
do  not  destroy  that  theory,  at  least 
show  the  necessity  for  a  reinvestiga- 
tion of  its  foundations. 

Animal  Hea^  it  is  said,  is  the 
efiect  of  which  Respiration  is  the 
cause.  In  Bespiration,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  which  burns  the  carbon  of 
the  food  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
hydrogen  into  water:  in  these  acts 
of  oxidation  heat  is  generated,  for  do 
combination  of '  a  combustible  sub- 
stance with  oxygen  can  take  place 
without  disengaging  heat.  No  mat- 
ter whether  such  oxidations  take 
place  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  rapidly 
or  slowly,  at  a  low  temperature  or  at 
a  high  one,  the  amonnt  of  heat  set 
free  by  the  combination  of  a  gives 
quantity  of   oxygen    with    a  given 
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qaaatity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  is 
alvrays  and  everywhere  the  same. 
The  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  the 
food  will  liberate  precisely  as  mnch 
beat  as  if,  instead  of  being  spread 
over  a  long  time,  the  combostion  had 
taken  place  in  a  vessel  of  pnre  oxy- 
gen. Chemistry  assures  ns  of  those 
&ctB.  Physiology  assures  ns  that 
oxygen  is  incessantly  absorbed  in 
the  longs,  and  that  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  as  incessantly  exhaled ; 
and  farther  assores  us  that,  concur- 
rently with  this  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  there  is  an  amount  of 
heat  generated  which  would  be  gene- 
rated by  an  equivalent  combustion 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  out  of  the 
organism.  *'  It  is  obvious,*'  says 
Leibig,  **  that  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  most  increase  or  diminish 
with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  intro- 
duced in  equal  times  by  respiration. 
Those  animals,  therefore,  which  re- 
spire frequently,  and  consequently 
consume  much  oxygen,  possess  a 
higher  temperature  Uian  others, 
which,  with  a  body  of  equal  size  to  be 
heated,  take  into  the  system  less 
oxygen." 

Such  is  the  so-called  ^  chemical 
theory  of  Animal  Heat,"  which  we 
will  now  proceed  to  criticise.  We 
have  already  seen  bow  little  confidence 
is  to  be  given  to  the  notion  of  the 
food  being  burnt  in  the  organism ; 
and  when,  therefore,  we  hear  *'the 
carbon  of  the  food"  spoken  of  as 
passing  into  carbonic  acid,  and  disen- 
gaging heat,  we  must  understand 
by  it  the  carbon  of  the  tissues 
made  from  that  food.  The  oxygen 
which  is  absorbed  in  the  lungs  does 
not  then  and  there  combine  with 
carbon  in  the  blood,  and  generate 
its  due  amount  of  heat ;  this,  which 
was  formerly  believed,  is  now  given 
up  by  all  competent  physiologists. 
In  giving  up  this  idea,  we  must  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  until  we  detect  it,  flagrante 
delicto^  in  the  act  of  burning  the 
carbon ;  but  this  has  hitherto  escaped 
all  research.  We  are  in  utter  igno- 
ranee   as  to  the  origin  qf    carwmic 


acid  in  ike  organism.  We  have 
many  plausible  explanations  as  to 
how  it  may  arise,  but  bow  it  does 
arise  we  do  not  know.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  according  to  Kobin 
and  Yerdeil,  whether  any  direct  oxi- 
dation of  carbon  takes  place  at  all, 
and  is  quite  certain  that  much  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  not  so  produced.* 
Without  venturing  further  on  ground 
so  delicate,  we  will  sum  up  in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  chemist 
Regnault,  who  has  specially  studied 
this  question :  —  '*  It  was  long  be- 
lieved (and  many  chemists  still  be- 
lieve it)  that  the  heat  produced  b^  an 
animal  in  a  given  time  is  precisely 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  in  oxygen  of 
the  same  amount  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen which  is  found  in  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  exhaled  in  that  time. 
It  is  very  probable  that  animal  heat 
is  entirely  produced  by  the  chemical 
actions  which  take  place  in  the  or- 
ganism, but  the  phenomenon  is  too 
complex  to  admit  of  our  calculating 
it  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen consumed  ."t  The  simple  fact 
that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  at 
times  contains  rtwre  oxygen  than  has 
been  absorbed,  although  perfectly  in- 
telligible when  we  remember  the  influ- 
ence of  food  on  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  of  itself  enough  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  such  calcula- 
tioos. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  still  unde- 
cided whether  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
ter arise  in  the  organism  by  a  process 
of  direct  oxidation,  the  theory  of 
Animal  Heat,  which  is  based  on  such 
an  assumption,  must  necessarily  be 
held  questionable.  Meanwhile  we 
may  look  a  little  closer  into  the  evi- 
dence which  declares  that  Animal 
Heat  is  the  direct  product  of  Bespira- 
tion,  rising  and  falling  with  it,  de- 
pendent on  it,  as  effect  upon  cause. 
That  a  mass  of  evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced is  perfectly  true,  because, 
whatever  theory  we  may  form,  we 
must  still  perceive  that  an  intimate 
relation  necessarily  exists  between 
Respiration  and  Animal  Heat ;  if 
only  on   the   ground   that  all  vital 


*  BoBm  et  Yebdeil  :  Traite  de  Chimie  Anatomiqtte,  it  38  seq.,  87, 168, 462,  and 
ill  185  seq. 
t  HBONAUi/r:  Cours  Elementaire  de  Chimie,  il  868 
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eqaal  temperature  in  aatamn;  and 
the  coldest  day  in  sammer  would  be 
mild  to  as  in  winter.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  snmmer  the  cold  day  finds 
ns  nnprepared.  The  organism  dar- 
ing sammer  has  been  adjasting  itself 
to  the  prodaction  of  less  and  less 
heat,  and  if  a  cold  day  now  occur, 
we  have  less  power  of  resistance ; 
we  are  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
the  infant  animal,  which  has  not  yet 
acquired  its  full  power  of  heat-mak- 
ing. It  is  on  this  principle  that  we 
may  explain  the  death  of  animals 
exposed  daring  sammer  to  a  degree 
of  cold  which  in  winter  woald 
scarcely  lower  their  temperature. 

We  are  not  all  blessed  with  th^ 
same  capacity  for  developing  heat; 
we  are  not  ail  blessed  with  the  same 
activity  of  the  circulation.  Tet  each 
is  apt  to  make  himself  the  standard. 

B.  shivers,  and  complains  of  the 
cold;  thinks  he  must  have  the  fire 
lighted,  though  it  b^  June.  C.  is 
amazed  that  any  one  can  possibly  be 
cold  on  such  a  day;  C.  is  quite 
warm.  Perhaps,  after  reading  these 
pages,  B.  will  learn  to  understand 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  G.  to  be 
comfortable  in  this  temperature ;  and 

C.  will  learn  to  sympathise  with  the 
less  fortunate  B.'s,  who  shiver  when 
he  is  warm.  The  differences  may 
arise  from  two  causes:  the  heat-pro- 
ducing capacity  may  be  less,  or  the 
circulation  feebler.  The  stimulus  of 
the  external  cold  increases  the  acti- 
vity of  the  organic  processes  in  one 
man,  and  depresses  it  in  another. 
That  this  is  the  real  cause,  will  ap- 
pear  on  examining  the  influence  of 
cold  on  the  various  classes  of  warm^ 
blooded  animals.  Que  class  —  the 
hybernaters  —  is  so  incapable  of  rc- 
sistiog  cold  by  an  adequate  increase 
of  its  own  temperature,  that  it  fall  a 
into  a  torpor ;  other  classes  are 
forced  to  seek  external  warmth  in 
nests  and  boles,  as  we  seek  it  lu 
warm  clothing  and  heated  rooms; 
others,  again,  need  nothing  but  tbeir 
own  temperature.  In  spite  of  tbe 
active  respiration  of  a  mouse,  ii 
needs  a  warm  nest,  and,  unless  in 
active  exercise,  will  perish  if  exposed 
to  a  temperature  which  we  shotclJ 
consider  moderate ;  we,  again,  should 
perish  in  a  temperature  which  tbc 
cat   or   dog   could    endure  without 


uneasiness.  Among  men  there  are 
some  who  resemble  the  mouse,  and 
others  who  resemble  the  cat.  Tbe 
slightest  fall  of  temperature  causes 
the  first  to  put  on  warmer  clothing, 
or  to  light  the  fire  ;  at  which  their  ro- 
buster  friends  are  liberal  in  sarcastic 
allusions,  spoken  or  thought,  and  are 
somewhat  impatient  of  this  **  cod- 
dling.'* These  are  the  cats.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  inadequate  production  of 
heat  does  not  always  translate  itself 
by  the  expression  of  "  chillness ;"  the 
effect  of  cold  is  often  totally  unlike 
that  of  a  chilly  sensation  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  vague  uneasiness,  a  feeling 
of  depression,  resulting  from  tbe 
lowering  of  the  organic  activity ;  and 
many  priodic  forms  of  disease  are 
probably  connected  therewith.  With- 
out positively  "feeling  cold,"  the 
person  so  affected  need  only  enter  a 
well-warmed  apartment,  to  be  at 
once  aware  of  a  reinvigorated  condi- 
tion. 

After  having  thas  glanced  at  tbe 
chief  phenomena  of  Animal  Heat,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  the  cause.  If  we  could 
trust .  our  text-books,  no  part  of 
Physiology  is  better  understood; 
the  theory  of  Animal  Heat  seems  ds 
simple  as  it  is  indisputable.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  recalcitrant  physio- 
logists who  will  not  accept  the  domi- 
nant theory ;  but  on  the  whole,  a  very 
remarkable  nnanimity  exists.  We 
shall  first  state,  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
what  the  dominant  theory  is,  and  ^ 
tlif  n  *tQie  the  reaspus  which,  if  Mn^j 
rio  nut  destroy  that  theory,  at 
8h<iw  iht:  Titccagjty  for  a  rdw 
lion  of  jta  fonodatioDS. 

ADimal   Heat,    it   h    said,  It 
till  el  of   ivhich    Rt>piraui>o    It  (bf 
cause.      Id    Beftpiratiotl^ 
3b9f>rbed,  wbicb  buriii 
the  Food  into 
hjdrogeo  ial**  ^^1 
of  o^idatir 
combiJ 
t^tanca 
witho; 
ter 
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acid  in    the   organism.      We   have 
many  plausible   explaDations   as   to 
how  it  may  arise,  bat  how  it  does 
arise  we  do  DOt  know.      It  is  ex- 
tremely doabtfol,  according  to  Robin 
and  Verdeil,  whether  any  direct  oxi- 
dation of  carbon  takes  place  at  all, 
ind  is  qaite  certain  that  mnch  of  the 
arbooic  acid  is  not  so  prodoced."* 
Vithont  yen  taring  farther  on  groand 
»  delicate,  we  will  sam  ap  in  the 
^rds  of  the  distinguished    chemist 
gnault,  who  has  specially  studied 
i  qaestion :  —  "It  was    long  be- 
'ed   (and  many  chemists  still  be- 
e  it)  that  the  heat  produced  b^  an 
aal  in  a  given  time  is  precisely 
.1  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
1  by  the  burning  in  oxygen  of 
ame  amount  of  carbon  and  hy- 
n  which  is  found  in  the  carbonic 
ind  water  exhaled  in  that  time, 
ery  probable  that  animal  heat 
rely  produced  by  the  chemical 
which  take  place  in  the  or- 
but  the  phenomenon  is  too 
[  to  admit  of  our  calcalating 
ding  to  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
i8umed.*'t      The  simple  fact 
carbonic   acid  exhaled ,  at 
stains  more  oxygen  than  has 
•»rbed,  although  perfectly  in- 
vhen  we  remember  the  influ- 
food  on  the  exhalation  of 
cid,  is  of  itself  enoush  to 
confidence  in  such  calcala- 

berefore,  it  is  still  ande- 
er  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
le  organism  by  a  process 
:idation,  the   theory    of 
,  which  is  based  on  such 
n,  mast    ntcessarily  be 
ible^       Mfun while    we 
tie  closer  into  ibe  evi- 
3ec fares    that   Animal 
"St  product  of  Ki^jipira- 
^  ?*Hing-  wirb  )t^  de- 
4  effect  tipoii  eatiBe. 
"^pence  can  be  ad- 
^te-UL^     because, 
lay   fitrm.  we 
ufi   intimate 
b+zin'ven 
i]     TJ.^at;    if 
hat   al!   vilal 
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processes  are  intimately  related,  and 
in  tbe  organism  one  fa  notion  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  another.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  whether  an 
intimate  relation  exists ;  bat  whether 
the  caasal  relation  exists,  whether 
the  two  phenomena  are  in  invariable 
conrespondeiuiie,  the  one  never  feeble 
when  the  other  is  energetic— the  one 
never  acting  after  the  other  has 
ceased. 

Disregarding  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  may  be  addaced  in  favor  of  the 

,  correspondence,  let  as  here  fix 
oar  attention  solely  on  some  striking 
exceptioDs.  The  cases  are  by  no 
means  very  rare  in  which  a  corpse 
has  preserved  a  high  temperature 
for  many  hoars ;  and,  as  Respiration 
mast  altogether  have  ceased,  these 
cases  have  great  significance  for  ns. 
Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  a  case 
which  came  noder  his  own  eye,  of  a 
Portagaese  lady,  who  died  of  fever  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morniog  of  the 
26th  April.  "  The  heat  of  tbe  body 
contioaed  anabated  till  six  oVIock, 
when  I  was  called  io,  and  I  found 
her  bosom  as  warm  as  ever  I  did 
in  a  living  case  of  fever,  ^his  con- 
tinued for  three  hoars  more.  As  I 
had  never  seen  snch  a  case  in  which 
fever  heat  oontinned  so  long  after 
death,  I  delayed  the  funeral  till  on- 
miatakable  symptoms  of  dissolution 
occurred.'*  Mr.  Qeorge  Bedford  in- 
formed the  writer  of  a  case  which  he 
had  noder  his  own  eya  A  soldier, 
given  to  drink,  died,  we  forget  from 
what  cause,  and  the  next  dav  Mr. 
Bedford  was  qaite  startled  at  finding 
the  body  still  warm.  Dr.  Beooet 
Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  has  like- 
wise observed  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  temperature  rises  after  death ; 
and,  as  these  observations  are  cited 
by  so  eminent  an  aathority  as  Pro- 
fessor DungHson,  we  must  give  them 
a  credit  which  might  perhaps  be  re- 
fused to  the  cases  previously  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Dowler  found  that  where 
the  highest  temperature  during  life 
was  104^  under  the  armpit,  it  rose  to 

,  109^  in  ten  minutes  after  death ; 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards  il  was  113° 
in  an  incision  in  the  thigh ;  in  one 
hour  forty  minutes  it  was  109 '^  in 
the  heart.  Three  hoars  after  all  the 
viscera  had  been  removed,  an  inci- 


sion in  the  tbigli  ahowed  the  tenpa 
tare  to  bellow 

When  we  remember  that,  evcD  ti- 
ter  death,  processes  of  growtk  b&i 
secretion  have  been  observed  to  tite 
place,  there  is  nothing  incrediUe  in 
these  examples  of  contiDoed  beat  after 
death ;  but  we  cannot  eee  how  tk 
advocates  of  the  Beapiration  theoty 
reconcile  such  fiactsas  the  oooplifle 
absence  of  Respiration  daring  9smi 
hours,  with  no  dimination  of  Anioiil 
Heat.  According  to  theory,  the  tvo 
phenomena  are  in  immediate  de 
penden<ie,'  the  intensity  of  heat  cor- 
responding vrith  the  energy  of  rn^ 
ration ;  but  here  there  is  no  respfnr 
tion,  nor  has  there  been  any  for  bok 
hours,  yet  the  heat  continnes  to  b» 
produced. 

There    are,    moreover,    nameroii 
facts  which  show  a  similar  want  d 
correspondence  betwem    the  eoerg; 
of  respiration  and  the    inteosi^  d 
heat.    In  tetanus,  for    example^  \k 
temperature  has  been  known  to  rise 
to  HOP — an  amazing  height;  yet  no 
corresponding  increase  of  respiratioa 
is  noted.    In  women  the  energy  of 
Bespiration    is  strikingly  inferior  to 
that  in  men  :  according  to  Barral,  40 
per  cent    Yet,  although  they  **  bora" 
so  much  less  carbon  than  men,  tfaeir 
temperature  is  scarcely  lower,  if  love 
at  all  I    We  lay  more  stress  on  this 
fact,  because  it  is  the  expressroa  of 
the  normal  condition  of  the  orgaoiso. 
In  all  cases  of  disease  there  is  a  poea* 
bility  of  some    totally  new  ooodi- 
tions  which  render  our  inferences  in- 
applicable ;  but,  in  the  nataral  breatb- 
ing  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  v« 
may  expect  to  see  the  unobstracted 
action   of   the   law  which  coDoeds 
respiration  with   animsd  heat    A^ 
cording  to   theory,  women  oaghtto 
have  a  very  mach  lower  tempentta^ 
than  men,  for  they  exhale  so  very 
much  less  carbonic   acid  in  reepin- 
tion,  and  must,  therefore  "  born ''  te® 
carbon.    Acoor<3iog  to  fact,  women 
have  as  high  a  temperature  as  me^ 
It  looks  so  plausible  when  we  reu 
that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated 
must  increase  or  diminish  with  tbe 
quantity  of    oxygen    introdaced  in 
equal  times  by  respiration ;  yet  tha 
plausibility   becomes   troubled  wAeo 
we  find  animal  heat  sometimes  betf* 
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log  00  finch  re1ati(Mi  to  the  amoont 
of  iospired  oxygen.  The  woman  is 
as  warm  as  the  man,  with  feebler 
rebpiration. 

When  we  take  a  general  sorvey  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  correspond- 
ence    between   energetic    respiration 
and  high  temperature  is  very  strik- 
ing,   and    affords   that   evidence   to 
which  allnsion  was  made  jost  now, 
in  favor  of  the  current  theory.    The 
cold- blooded    animals  are  all   feeble 
breathers,  and    the    most    energetic 
breathers  are  the  warmest  -  blooded. 
A  niollasc,  a  fish,  a  frog,  a  qaadruped, 
and   a    bird,  represent    the    varioos 
stages  of  this  correspondence.    The 
absorption  of  oxygen  is  smallest  in 
the  mollosc,  and  greatest  in  the  bird. 
The  iBollaso  has  the  temperature  of 
the  mediam  in  which  it  lives,  or  is 
so  slightly  raised  above  it  that  oar 
iDstiuments  detect  no  elevation.    The 
bird  keeps  a  constant  temperature  of 
110^.  So  long  as  we  content  ourselves 
with  such  generalities,  the  evidence  is 
ample.    Indeed,  we  might,  a  priorif 
GODclade  that  a  general  correspond- 
ence would  necessarily  be  observed 
because   of   the    general    connection 
which  two  organic  functions  always 
exhibit ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  descend 
from   generals    to    particulars  —  no 
sooner  do  we  compare  animals  with 
each  other,  than  the  correspondence 
suddenly  c^es  to  lend  its  aid  to  the 
theory.    It  is  true,  as  a  general  fact, 
that  birds  have  a  higher  temperature 
and  more  energetic  respiration  than 
quadrupeds.    It    is   true,   moreover, 
as  a  general  fact,  that  in  birds  the 
highest  temperature  is  found  in  those 
of  the  most   energetic   respiration, 
the  active  hawk  or   swallow  being 
warmer  than  the  barn-door  fowl ;  bnt 
this  is  true  only  as  a  general  fact : 
ftnd  if  we  continue  comparing  birds 
together,  we  shall  find  that  the  ac- 
tive predatory  petrel   has  uniformly 
a  much  lotoer  temperature  than  the 
domestic  duck.      Here    the    corre- 
spoodeQce   suddenly  fails.     '*If  we 
bear  in  mind  the  current  ideas  re- 
spectiog  the   production   of  animal 
wat,"  says  Brown-Sequard,  parenthe- 
tittilly,   *'  there   is    assqredly   some- 
thing strange   in  the  fact  that  the 
clsas  of  birds  to  which  the  petrel  be- 


longs hss  not  a  higher  temperature 
than  we  find  to  be  the  case.  The 
active  life  of  these  birds,  their  ex- 
treme vigour,  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  their  food,  so  rich  in  fatty 
principles,  and  the  warm  climate  in 
which  many  of  them  live,  are  so 
many  circumstances  which  ought  to 

S've  them  a  high  temperature.'*  As 
.  Brown  S^quard  does  not  doubt 
the  current  theory,  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  discrepancy  to  the  oc- 
casional fasts  which  these  birds  are 
subject  to.  Being,  on  the  whole,  less 
well  fed  than  domeetic  ducks,  they 
are  therefore,  he  thinks,  lower  in 
temperature.  This  will  doubtless 
have  its  influence ;  yet  differences  in 
the  temperature  of  birds  cannot  be 
wholly  attributed  to  it;  for,  as  M. 
Martins  finds,  ducks  have  a  higher 
temperature  than  geese.  Now,  in- 
asmuch as  the  goose  is  as  well  fed  as 
the  duck,  as  well  covered  with  feath- 
ers, and  as  energetic  in  respiration, 
we  should,  a  'priori^  expect  it  to  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  duck, 
because  it  is  a  general  law  that  the 
smaller  the  animal  the  greater  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  parts  with  its 
heat;  yet  the  inexorable  thermo- 
meter shows  the  dnbk  to  have  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  goose. 

A  mouse  eats  eight  tihaes  as  much 
food,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  a 
man,  and  its  respiration  is,  according 
to  Valentin,*  eighteen  times  more 
energetic ;  yet  its  temperature  is  little 
higher  than  that  of  man,  and  its 
power  of  Tesistanoe  to  cold  is  incons- 
parabiy  lower.  Birds  eat  six  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  a  man,  in  propor- 
tion to  weight— respire  much  more 
vigorously — and  lose  less  heat  by  ever 
poration ;  nevertheless,  they  are  only 
a  few  degrees  higher,  and  tbeir  power 
of  resistance  to  cold  is  in  general 
much  less.  Valentin  says  that  a  dog 
consumes  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  a 
man,  in  proportion ;  yet  the  difference 
in  their  temperature  is  very  slight. 

Tiiese  illustrations  suffice  to  show 
that  no  invariable  constancy  can  be 
found  between  Bespiration  and  Ani- 
mal Heat;  even  should  the  theory 
we  are  criticising  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be  correct,  the  objections  we  have 
urged  will  still  retain  their  force,  not 


♦  Valentin  :  Texi^Boch  of  Physiology,     Translated  by  W.  Brinton,  p.  351. 
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indeed,  against  the  tratli  of  the 
theory,  but  against  its  inconsiderate 
interpretation ;  they  will  retain  tbeir 
vaJae  as  indications  of  the  presence 
of  physiological  conditionSf  and  will 
show  how  yarietiea  in  the  organism 
modify  the  operation  of  Uie  general 
physical  laws;  thus  removing  the 
qneetion  of  Aoimal  Heat  from  the 
hands  of  the  Chemist,  and  replacing 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Physiologist 
Treating  the  question  as  a  physiolo- 
gical one,  we  are  forced  to  consider 
Animal  Heat  as  determined  by  the 
energy  of  two  processes,  one  of  pro- 
duction and  another  of  radiation. 
Some  organisms  prodnce  heat  more 
rapidly  than  others,  and  some  part 
with  it  more  rapidly.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  organism  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  balance  of  these  processes. 
Insects  produce  heat  with  ^eat  ra- 
pidity ;  but  they  part  with  it  so  ra- 
pid iv  that  their  temperature  is  as  low 
as  that  of  the  reptile,  which  produces 
heat  slowly.  The  hybernating  ani- 
mals part  with  their  beat  more  rapid- 
ly than  other  warm-blooded  classes — 
part  yrtth  too  rapidly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  necessary  warmth 
when  the  external  temperature  falls, 
and  thus,  the  balance  being  destroyed, 
they  sink  into  the  condition  of  cold- 
blooded animals.  If  a  young  bird 
and  an  adult  of  the  same  species  be 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold, 
although  they  have  both  the  same 
temperature  at  starting,  the  young 
bird  will  in  a  short  period  be  found 
to  have  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  adult,  because  its  produc- 
tion of  heat  has  not  been  sumciently 
rapid  to  keep  pace  with  the  loss.  The 
pbysiological  causes  which  determine 
this  rapid  loss  in  the  insect,  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  young  bird,  have 
yet  to  be  investigated,  and  may  at 
once  be  surmised  to  be  different  in 
each  case.  In  the  insect,  the  rapid 
loss  is  probably  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  and  the  free  penetra- 
tion of  the  air  through  its  body.  In 
the  hedgehog  and  young  bird,  the 
actual  loss  may  not  be  greater  than 
in  other  animals  of  the  s^me  size ; 
but  the  effect  of  cold  on  their  organ- 
isms may  be  such  as  to  materially 
^rd  those  processes  on  which  the 
^tion  of  heat  depends.  So  clear- 
e  production  of  heat  regulated 


by  the  general  condition  of  th^  o^ 
ganism,  that^  at  different  seaaoos  of 
the  year,  the  same  organism  will  pro- 
duce different  amounts  of  heat  at  the 
same  temperature.  In  winter,  the 
organism  is  in  its  greatest  heat>pro- 
ducing  condition ;  in  summer  at  its 
lowest  If  subjected  in  summer  to  a 
temperature  of  zero,  its  power  of  le- 
sistance  will  be  found  very  inade- 
quate to  such  a  degree  of  cold; 
whereas  in  winter  its  power  of  resist- 
ance is  so  great  as  to  make  this  de- 
gree of  cold  perfectly  endurable.  The 
usual  explanation  is,  that  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  oxvgen  contaioed 
in  a  similar  volume  of  air  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  so  that  at  each  in- 
spiration a  greater  amount  of  com- 
bustion is  rendered  possible.  Bat 
thb  is  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first 
place,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  the 
temperature  of  tlie  mouth  and  lungs 
is  constant,  and  the  cold  air  entering 
would  be  warmed  before  the  oxygen 
reached  the  blood;  so  that,  unless 
the  oxygen  is  in  a  different  condition 
in  winter  than  in  summer  (as  sooie 
maintain],  no  solid  aigumept  can  rest 
on  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  In  the  second  place,  the 
experiments  of  W.  Edwards  do  not 
admit  of  being  thus  explained.  He 
placed  spNturrowB  in  a  gtass  vase,  the 
air  of  which  was  maintained  at  freez- 
ing-point, Id  the  months  of  February 
and  July.  This  air,  consequently, 
contained  the  same  amount  of  oxy- 
gen in  each  case ;  and  as  the  appara- 
tus was  in  each  case  the  same,  and 
the  birds  the  same,  every  variation 
in  the  result  would  be  owing  to  the 
temporary  condition  of  the  orgao- 
ism$.  In  February  the  temperature 
of  the  birds  only  fell  one  degree  cen- 
tigrade, during  the  first  hour,  remain- 
ing stationary  there  during  the  two 
succeeding  hours ;  whereas  in  July 
it  fell  more  than  three  degrees  in  the 
first  hour,  and  continued  to  fall  till 
the  close  of  the  third  hour,  when  it 
had  lost  as  much  as  six  degrees.  Tliis 
experiment  by  no  means  tallies  with 
the  proposition  laid  down  by  Liebig, 
that  **  in  different  climates  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
system  by  respiration,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  extepal 
air;  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired 
increases  with   the  loss  of  heat  by 
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extetnftl  cooling  ;  and  the  qnantitj 
of  carbon  or  hjdrogen  necessary  to 
combine  with  this  oxygen  mnst  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  ;"'  for,  on 
the  contrary,  we  see  here  that  the 
same  temperatare  of  the  external  air 
will  at  diderent  seasons  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  same  bird  one 
d^ree  or  six  degrees.  The  cause 
cannot  lie  in  the  external  air  and  its 
amount  of  oxygen,  but  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  its  different  conditions  in 
winter  and  summer. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
when  standing  beside  a  pond  in 
early  spring,  that  there  was  some- 
thing paradoxical  in  the  fact  of  frogs 
and  toads  crawling  at  the  bottom, 
and  never  once  rising  to  the  surface 
to  breathe?  They  are  animals  with 
lungs,  and  in  summer  live  mostly  on 
land,  perishing  indeed  if  unable  to 
get  out  of  the  water  from  time  to 
time ;  yet  during  the  whole  winter, 
late  autumn,  and  early  spring,  they 
pass  their  time  under  water.  Puz- 
zled by  this  fact,  we  applied  to  a 
zoologist  for  an  explAuation,  and 
received  in  reply  one  of  those  expla- 
nations with  which  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  willing  to  be  content^ 
namely,  a  restatement  of  the  fact  in 
different  language.  Our  own  expe- 
riments and  observations  gave  no 
explanation.  We  found,-  for  instance, 
the  two  species  of  newt  —  land  and 
water  newts  —  behave  very  differ- 
ently. Both  have  gills,  as  tadpoles, 
and  lungs  in  a  more  developed  con- 
dition. When  the  gills  of  the  land- 
newt  disappear,  the  possibility  of 
living  under  water  disappears  :  the 
animal  quits  the  water  for  ever,  and 
you  meet  him  on  your  staircase,  while 
his  companion  the  water-newt  is  still 
in  the  aqaarium,  and  only  occasion- 
ally thrusting  his  head  above  water. 
As  the  season  advances,  the  water- 
newt  also  feels  the  need  of  occasion- 
ally quitting  the  water,  and  be  will 
lie  ba«kinff  on  the  bit  of  stone  or 
wood  for  hours  together,  descending 
into  the  water  as  the  coolness  of 
evening  descends.  To  keep  him  un- 
der water  for  many  hoxits  in  the  hot 
weather,  is  to  kill  him.  It  is  the 
same  with  frogs  and  toads ;  and  the 
reason  was  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
experiments  of  W.  Edwards.  He 
found  that  as  long  as  the  tempera- 


ture of  the  water  is  no  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  dei;rees  above  freez- 
ing point  (4Y°-48°),  frogs  will  live 
the  whole  year  round  without  once 
rising  to  the  surface.  In  this  con- 
dition they  breathe  cmly  by  the  skin. 
He  has  shown  the  relation  which 
sur&ce  respiration  bears  to  pulmo- 
nary respiration  in  these  animals ; 
and  he  finds  that  the  skin  exhales 
sufficient  carbonic  acid,  and  absorbs ' 
eufficient  oxygen,  to  supply  all  their 
needs  of  languid  life  at  this  tempera- 
ture. No  sooner  does  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  rise,  than  the  vital 
activity  of  the*  firog  increases;  and 
with  this  increase  there  is  a  greater 
need  of  oxygen,  a  greater  production 
of  carbonic  acid — ^in  other  words,  a 
greater  energy  of  Respiration,  for 
which  the  skin  no  longer  suffices  ; 
the  lungs  are  called  upon  to  do  their 
work  ;  they  cannot  do  this  work  in 
the  water  ;  and  if  the  frog  be  pre- 
vented from  rising  to  the  surface,  it 
is  prevented  from  breathing,  and  it 
perishes.  We  see  this  in  spring.  The 
frog,  or  newt,  occasionally  rises  to 
expire  carbonic  acid,,  and  absorb 
oxygen  by  its  longs.  It  then  dives 
under  the  surface  again.  As  the 
season  advances,  the  risings  become 
more  frequent,  till  in  the  hot  weather 
the  frog  lives  chiefly  on  land,  and  the 
newt  also  is  forced  to  expose  itself  to 
the  air.  These  facts  do  not  accord 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Animal  Heat 
being  the  effect  of  Respiration  ;  for 
we  do  not  see  the  frogs  get  warmer 
because  their  Respiration  has  become 
more  extensive,  but  their  Respiration 
becomes  more  extensive  because  they 
are  warmer :  warmth  has  increased 
the  activity  of  their  vital  functions, 
and  has  increased  Respiration/ which 
is  one  of  these.  We  know  how  inti- 
mately dependent  the  vital  fanctions 
are  on  temperature,  and  in  a  previous 
article  we^w  how  Respiration  in  the 
cold-blooded  animals  uniformly  in- 
creased in  energy  as  the  external 
warmth  increased,  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  and  we  are  therefore  able  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  a  low  de- 
gree of  vital  activity  will  be  found 
coincident  with  a  feeble  respiration 
and  low  temperature,^  while  a  high 
degree  of  vital  activity  is  coincident 
with  energetic  Respiration  and  a 
high  temperature,  without  our  being 
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forced  to  admit  that  this  coincidence 
impliea  a  causal  relation  between 
energy  of  Respiration  and  Animal 
Heat 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the 
hypothesis  generally  adopt^  respect- 
ing the  production  of  Animal  Heat  is 
yery  far  from  possessing  the  evidence 
demanded  by  science.  It  may  be 
true;  we  do  not  think  it  is  true; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not 
proven.  It  rests  on  two  pillars,  the 
very  foundations  of  which  are  inse- 
cure. The  first  of  these  is  the  che- 
mical hypothesis  of  direct  oxidation 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
second  is  the  assumed  in  variableness 
of  the  reUtion  between  intensity  of 
heat  and  energy  of  respiration.  We 
are  not  warranted  in  affirming  either 


of  these  propositions ;  sH  we  an 
warranted  in  affirming  is  this :  Ani- 
mal Heat  is  evolved  in  varioiB  che- 
mical and  physical  changes  which 
occur  in  the  processes  of  life,  sjad  ii 
consequently  in  direct  correspood- 
ence  with  their  energy^  rising  in 
intensity  as  tliey  become  more  ac- 
tive, and  falling  as  they  falL  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
oxygen  is  the  great  inciter  of  Boeh 
changes,  the  indispensable  oonditioa 
of  vital  activity ;  but  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  that  these  changes 
are  all  oxidations;  we  have  direct 
evidence  that  some  of  them  are  not 
oxidations,  bat  are  dependent  on  Res- 
piration only  as  one  organic  process 
IS  dependent  on  another,  and  as  Res- 
piration itself  is  dependent  on  them. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SHAHS. 


We  are  living,  we  are  told,  in  an 
age  of  **  shams."  **All  the  world's 
a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players:"  in  a  worse  sense 
than  Shakespeare's.  The  grand  drama 
of  lifd  is  literally,  as  the  Greeks 
named  their  stately  tragedy,  a 
*•  hypocrisy."  To  look  upon  its  scenes^ 
and  characters  as  realities,  is,  we  are 
assured,  the  happy  ignorance  of  child- 
hood's first  visit  to  the  theatre ; 
wisdom  can  only  smile  and  envy  us  : 
it  knows  all  the  actors  off  the  stage- 
can  detect  the  wigs  and  the  tinsel, 
smells  the  lamps  most  unmii^takably, 
and  has  heard  too  much  of  the  he- 
roine's history— behind  the  scenes— 
to  feel  much  sympathy  for  virtue  in 
distr^s.  Yes,  everything  is  a  shara  ; 
"  I  sham,  you  sham,  he  shams  ;*'  this 
is  the  pattern  verb  of  the  New  Uni- 
versal Grammar.  It  is  put  forth  by 
the  authority  of  a  formidable  array 
of  writer?,  who  have  gained,  not  un- 
deservedly, much  of  the  pablic  ear. 
The  greatest  poet,  the  keenest  satirist, 
the  most  popular  writer  of  fiction, 
the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  deep- 
est, philosophical  thinker  of  our  day, 
unlike  in  many  things,  all  agree  in  thiis 
tone.  It  seems  the  great  modern  dis- 
covery in  moral  science  ;  and,  like 
other  great  discoveries,  is  of  doubtful 
authorship;  the  idea  claims  birth  in 
more  than  one  mind  at  once.    Our 


poet-laureate,  with  his  deep  mdodioos 
chime, 

"  Bings  oat  the  flUie,  lioga  in  flia  trae." 

Mr.  Thackeray,  with  unfllncbiag 
hand  dissects  our  very  vitals^  and 
lays  bare  the  ghastly  framework 
under  the  fair  skin  of  Vanity  Fair ; 
<<Boz"  himself,  heartiest  and  most 
genial  of  his  craft  in  former  days,  has 
taken  of  late  to  weep  and  snarl  al- 
ternately, like  bis  own  inimitable 
Miggs,  over  the  wrongs  of  iojared 
blackguardism,  and  the  base  decep- 
tions of  respectability.  And  last,  and 
most  terrible  of  all,  Mr.  Carljle— 
who  uses,  as  an  old  lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance truly  observes,  very  shock- 
ing language —.  calls  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  ''crowned,  c^ 
roneted,  shovel-hatted  quackbeads;" 
talks  of  our  most  sacred  political 
systems  as  "  wind-bags,"  "  cant,"  and 
**  castle-spectres,"  and  seems  to  Inmp 
his  readers  and  the  public  geoeraliy, 
in  terms  more  ters^  than  fldttering, 
into  two  classes — **  sham  heroes  and 
a  valet  world."  Each  of  these  writers 
has  discovered,  like  Hamlet,  that 
"the  time  is  out  of  joint;"  bnt  not 
beinff  blest  with  the  Danish  philoso- 
pher s  modesty,  they  rather  glory  io 
the  announcement  that  they  were 
"  born  to  set  it  right." 
Of  the  poet,  we  will  not  oomplun. 
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His  vocation  gives  him  a  licence  to 
see  things  in  general  with  other  ej^es 
than  common  men ;  either  all  in 
roseate  hoes,  or  wrapt  in  awful  gloom, 
as  eaits  his  temperament  or  his  fancy. 
We  have  no  right  to  tie  him  down  to 
facts,  or  examine  his  propositions  by 
the  rales  of  logic.  The  days  are  past 
when  the  vates  was  priest  and  pro- 
phet as  well  as  bard.  The  poetry 
will  live,  and  the  philosophy  be  for- 
gotten. Society  in  general  does  its 
thinlting,  for  aU  practical  parposes, 
in  very  plain  prose.  Eoglidimen 
will  no  more  become  dreamy  mjstics 
from  reading  Tennyson,  than  they 
became  misanthropical  and  satanio 
from  a  coarse  of  Bjroo.  A  few  young 
entbusiaBts  then,  we  can  remember, 
wore  turndown  collars,  dined  (after 
a  good  luncheon)  on  potatoes  and 
vinegar,  affected  hock  and  soda- 
water,  and  kept  a  skull  on  their 
chimney-piece ;  but  the  public  gener- 
ally stock  to  its  roast  beef  and  port, 
tied  their  chokers  as  tight  as  ever, 
and  continued  to  use  the  old-fashion- 
ed drinking-glasses.  So  the  splendid 
mist  in  which  the  laureate  shrouds 
his  religious  and  social  creed  will 
find  many  imitators,  for  a  while, 
amongst  the  young  and  the  imagi- 
native, but  will  leave  very  little  trace 
upon  the  minds  of  his  sincerest  ad- 
mirers. We  read  and  admire  Lu- 
cretius ;  but  we  have  outlived  his 
science,  and  we  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  his  creed. 

But  with  the  novelist  and  the  phi- 
losophical historian  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent.   Both  have  great  influence  upon 
that  very  large  section  of  a  reading 
public  which  is  glad  to  take  its  opin- 
ions at  second-hand,  to  save  itself  the 
trouble  of  thinking.    The  writer  of 
fiction  will   have   most ;    if  for   no 
other  reason,  because  he  is  easiest  to 
understand.     Mr.  Garlyle's  passionate 
invectives  will  weary  nineteen  read- 
ers out  of  twenty  who  take  them  up. 
And  the  essayist  addresses  at   best 
s  comparatively  small   circle.     But 
the  novelist,  in  our  degenerate  days, 
has  usurped  the  poet's  ground;   be 
has  become  the  teacher  of  the  multi- 
tude, either  for  good  or  evil.     He 
gives  fou  his  religious  or   political 
creed  m  the  form  of  a  story,  and 
skilfully  wraps  up  a  whole  scheme  of 
Bocial  regeneration  in  the  adventures 


of  his  heroes  and  heroines.    In  fact, 
the    old    steady-going    novel-readers 
must   find    themselves   hardly  used; 
their  aothors  now  insist  on  dealing 
with  all   readers  as  if  they  were  in 
their  second  ohildhood:    no   amass- 
ment without  instruction.     The  writ- 
ers* main  object,  in  half  the  one,  two, 
and  three  volumes  of  fiction  which  are 
poured  fresh  upon  us  every  month,  is 
to  make  converts  to  some  pet  theory, 
instead  of  weaving  scenes  of  *'  breath- 
less interest "  and  "  striking  catastro- 
phe?.**   The  change  is  very  consider- 
able, and  not  altogether  for  the  bet- 
ter.   We  mlEs  the  interest,  and  are 
not  mnch  the  better  for  the  instruc- 
tion;  which,  indeed,  most  conscien- 
tious novel-readers  judiciously   skip 
as  far  as  possible.    Some  years  ago, 
it  was  thought  part  of  a  wise  educa- 
tion to  keep  novels  either  entirely  out 
of  young  people's  way,  or  at  all  events 
to  exercise  a  very  strict  and  cautious 
right  of  selection;  and  certainly  the 
style  of  some  of  the  novels  of  that 
day  abundantly  justified   the  precau- 
tion.   In  these  present  days  we  have 
(shall  we  say  a  purer  taste,  or  only  a 
more  sensitive  propriety  ?)  than  our 
forefathers,  and  few  writers  of  fiction 
venture  to  offend  against  decency  and 
morality.    Still,  the  domestic  censor- 
ship has  not  expired.    Mammas  and 
ffovemesses,  and  other  authorities,  (-till 
feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  viser 
the    pretty   red    and    blue   volumes 
which    now  court    youthful    readers 
with    a   double   attraction,  the   fair 
outside   giving    hopeful    promise    of 
what  sweets   lie  within.    There  are 
now  High-Church,  Low  Church,  and 
No-Church  noVels,  not  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  outsides;  and  each 
class,    according     to    circumstances, 
voted    dangerous    to   the   peace   of 
families:   for   these  pretty  volumes 
make  more  converts  than  any  popu- 
lar preacher.    If  it  be  true,  as  Her- 
bert says,  that 

**A  TerM  may  catch  Mm  whom  a  aermon 
flics," 

it  is  quite  as  true  that  a  novel  wOl 
catch  many  a  stray  sheep  who  would 
fly  a  sermon.  But  such  converts,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  generally  show 
more  enthusiasm  than  wisdom ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  incline  to  prefer 
pore  romance,  as  food  for  the  youth- 
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fal  intellect,  to  religionB  or  political 
controversy. 

Bat  the  one  leading  note  in  the 
most  popular  literatare  of  the  day  is 
this  modem  cynicism — that  every- 
thing is  a  *'  sham/'  The  writers  jast 
mentioned  seem  to  have  it  constantly 
in  view  as  the  great  doctrine  they 
are  called  apon  to  preach ;  and  they 
bring  to  their  task,  each  in  their  own 
line,  powers  of  hnmour,  of  descrip- 
tion, and  of  language,  which  insure 
them  at  least  a  ready  audience.  They 
pfut  forth  the  boldest  type  of  Mate- 
rialism as  the  highest  philosophy: 
what  you  can  touch,  what  you  can 
see,  what  you  can  taste— these  alone 
are  real.  AH  that  appeals  to  sentiment 
—all  that  idealises  this  coarse  out- 
ward life  of  ours — any  decent  garb  in 
which  poor  humanity,  conscious  of 
its  weakness  and  nakedness,  tries  to 
shroud  itself,— all  these  are  "  shams." 
Loyalty,  reverence,  hereditary  re- 
spect, are  **  flunky  ism."  ''  Bishop," 
and  **  bar,"  and  "  respectability  " — all 
these  are  sneered  at  The  new  maxim 
is,  ''whatever  is,  is  wrong."  All  the 
right  there  is  now  upon  earth  is 
illegitimate.  Virtue,  religion,  kind- 
ness of  heart — all  these  are  the 
growth  of  poor  neglected  soils,  which 
society  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  bar- 
ren for  ever.  Our  whole  civil,  poli- 
tical, religious,  and  social  framework 
is  rotten  carpentry  covered  with 
tinsel.  The  secret  of  its  unreality 
and  hoUowness  has  been  revealed  to 
these  few ;  and  a  herd  of  admiring 
followers  take  up  the  cry,  and  pro- 
claim a  crusade  against  "formulas," 
^'quackery,"  and  ''beadledom."  It 
is  not  a  philosophy  of  very  difficult 
growth.  ''  He  that  goeth  about  to 
persuade  a  multitude  they  are  not  so 
well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be," 
Baith  Hooker,  "  shall  never  lack  ready 
and  attentive  hearers."  So  also  he 
that  runs  atilt  against  established 
respectabilities  will  always  find  him- 
self a  popular  champion.  The  school- 
boy who  caricatures  his  master  does 
not  need  to  be  a  first-rate  artist  in 
order  to  be  applauded  by  his  admir- 
ing fellows  to  his  beart*s  content. 
Let  him  take  care  to  put  the  rod  in 
one  hand,  and  the  book  in  the  other, 
and  a  few  strokes*  make  the  portrait, 
if  not  a  very  faithful  resemblance, 
at  all  events  an  nnmiataJEable  one. 


The  broader  the  aqnlnt^  the  longer 
the  nose,  the  blacker  the  frown,  tbe 
more  perfect  is  the  work  proDOonoed. 
If  these  features  are  not  so  in  Uie 
original,  why,  they  oaght  to  have 
been.  The  loudest  in  their  appbase, 
certainly,  are  apt  not  to  be  the  best 
boys  in  the  school,  nor  is  the  artist 
himself  usually  dux  primus.  Tix 
sympathies  so  successfully  appealed 
to  are  scarcely  the  highest  even  ia 
schoolboy  nature.  So.  possibly,  ii 
the  larger  world  outside  the  s^ool- 
room,  the  declaimers  against  r^ 
gions  formulas  are  not  always  tiK 
most  religious  men.  The  satirists  of 
dull  respectability  may  sometimeg 
have  found  the  checks  ajid  restraiots 
which  such  respectability  enforces  i 
yoke  and  a  bondage;  Every  ma 
who  raises  his  voice  in  favour  of 
things  as  they  are,  has,  they  insiDih 
ate,  some  vested  interest  in  mm- 
taining  shams.  Do  they  believe  that 
any  reform  or  revolution,  social,  reli- 
gious, or  political,  successful  or  on- 
successful,  has  been  ever  attempted 
or  carried  out,  in  which  personal 
and  interested  motives  had  not  the 
largest  share  ?  It  sounds  very  well 
to  talk  about  pure  philanthropy,  and 
hireling  advocates ;  but  if  you  want 
to  have  your  cause  ably  argued,  aod 
honestly  too,  you  pay  your  counsel 
and  attorney. 

We  are  to  go  back,  this  school  of 
writers  tell  us,  to  **  nature  and  her 
veracities."  Fine  language  ;  *'  prave 
'orts;"  but,  put  into  sober  work-a- 
day  English,  what  does  it  all  meao? 
How  much  about  us  is  veracity,  and 
how  much  conventional  usage?  Is 
the  model  man  of  regenerated  society 
to  make  bis  appearance  in  public  as 
nature  made  him — a  biped  without 
feathers  ?  Is  he  to  repudiate  dress 
as  a  conventionality?  If  the  bishop's 
apron,  and  "  yAg  and  black  triangle,'* 
and  the  judge*s  "  horse-hair  and  scar- 
let," and  the^poor  beadle's  laced  hat, 
are  shams,  in  what  consists  the  oom- 
parative  truth  and  honesty  of  a  wide- 
awake or  a  glengarry?  Why  is  a 
man  more  virtuous  in  a  tweed  wrap- 
rascal  than  in  a  court  uniform?  I>o 
our  modern  realists  allow  the  ladies  of 
their  families  to  indulge  in  crindiae? 
Does  Mr.  Carlyle  bold  tobacco  to  be  a 
"veracity?"  Does  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
wear  a  ring  on  his  finger  ?    Why! 
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for  what  possible  purpose? — or  if  a 
ring  on  his  finger,  why  not  also  bells 
on  his  toes?  Barring  the  conven- 
tional custom,  one  is  as  much  Hn  its 
place  as  the  other ;  nay,  why  not  the 
ring  in  his  nose,  or  in  his  ear?  There 
is  undeoiable  authority  for  both  prac- 
tices. One  gkring  conventionality 
which  we  are  charged  with,  and 
which  it  is  considered  an  especial 
duty  to  bear  a  testimony  against,  is 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard. 
Nature  gave  us  this  noble  ornament, 
we  are  told;  smooth  chins  are  an 
abomination,  introduced  by  an  effe- 
minate king — ^razors  an  invention  of 
man^s  great  enemy.  But  do  these 
hirsute  philosophers  ever  pare  their 
nails?  because  plainly  such  a  habit 
is  quite  a  modern  innovation — ^a  mere 
conventional  absurdity.  The  ori- 
ginal *'*'  homo^'  never  pared  his  nails : 

*•  When  wild  In  woods  the  noble  aarage  ran,*' 

his  nails  were  made  to  dig  him  roots, 
and  for  other  useful  purposes, — and 
probably  to  fight.  Good  Dr.  Watts 
was  mistaken;  children's  ^Mittle 
hands" — ^at  any  rate'  their  little 
nails — toere  "  made  to  tear  each 
other's  eyes ;"  and  would  still,  only 
that  we  barbarously  cut  them  short. 
Our  commonest  and  most  innocent 
liabits,  measured  by  these  gentle- 
men's standard,  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly unveracious.  Are  we  all 
to  walk  about  as  in  a  palace  of 
truth,  and  repudiate  all  tlie  recog- 
ni>ed  courtesies  of  society  because 
they  are  shams?  Am  I  to  say  to 
my  good  old  neighbour  Mr.  Tomkins, 
whtsnever  I  meet  him,  "Tomkins, 
you  are  a  bore,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it ;  I  can't  waste  my  precious 
time  talking  to  you  about  the  weather, 
or  even  about  Mrs.  Tomkins ;  I  have 
more  important  subjects  than  these 
to  talk  about,  and  more  agreeable 
people  to  talk  to:  so  I  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning;  or  rather,  I 
mean  to  say,  I  don't  care  whether 
jou  have  a  good  morning  or  a  bad 
one.  I  don't  wish  you  any  harm, 
but  I  want  to  get  rid  of  you  I"  Or 
"When  I  meet  Smitli  at  the  Folkestone 
station  on  his  autumn  tri]), — he  in 
his  nautical  costume  and  Mrs.  S.  in 
her  round  hat, — am  I  to  accost  them 
in  the  sincere  language  of  my  heart, — 
"  Well,  for  two  sensible  middle-aged 
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people,  you  have  contrived  to  make 
the  greatest  guys  of  yourselves  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life!"  I  am  sure  this 
would  be  a  veracity;  but  would  it 
be  an  improvement,  on  the  whole, 
on  the  conventional  type  of  our  ac- 
tual conversation  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins ;  hope  I  see  you  well ;  these 
easterly  winds,"  &c.  &c.  "  How  are 
you.  Smith  ? — ^fond  of  boating  as  ever, 
I  see ;  and  Mrs.  Sniith  looking  really 
quite,"  &c.  &c.  It's  a  sham :  I  know 
it  is ;  perhaps  she  knows  it  is :  but 
if  she  does,  she  knows  it  to  be  a 
friendly  one.  Were  I  to  go  back  to 
my  veracities,  I  might  prefer,  being 
in  company  with  a  fastidious  friend, 
to  cut  the  Smiths  altogether.  The 
truth  it4,  we  live  in  a  world  of  shams 
and  conventionalities,  if  you  prefer 
calling  things  by  ugly  names.  All 
civilised  life  is  a  state  of  conven- 
tion. Language  itself  is  all  conven- 
tion: ask  the  logicians.  There  is 
no  reason,  in  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  things,  why  hat  should  ypell 
*'  hat."  All  forms  of  salutation  are 
pure  conventionalities.  Why  do  we 
shake  hands?  What  ceremony  can 
be  more  absurd  ?  The  Pacific  Is^Iand- 
ers  rub  noses ;  so  do  sheep.  Of  the 
two,  therefore,  the  latter  may  be  the 
more  natural.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
friends,  the  Bakolos,  by  way  of  i>aying 
their  best  respects,  lay  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  clapped  their  thighs 
with  their  hands  loudly  and  ener- 
getically. Unpleasant,  Dr.  Living- 
stone thought  it,  and  so,  perha(>s, 
should  we;  but  you  see  nature 
seems  to  dictate  ncJ  universal  forms 
of  politeness:  the  forms  which  do 
suggest  themselves  to  others  seem  to 
us  as  unmeaning  or  ungraceful  as  ours 
may  to  them.  No  wise  man  among 
us  laughs  at  his  British  ancestors 
for  painting  themselves  blue;  is  it  a 
mark  of  such  superior  wisdom  to  ridi- 
cule the  outer  coating  of  society  in 
this  nineteenth  century  ? 

Be  real,  we  are  told, — be  genuine, 
be  true ;  say  what  you  will,  do  what 
you  will,  only  let  it  be  a  truth, 
and  not  a  falsehood.  It  sounds  very 
grand ;  not  quite  so  new  a  gospel 
perhaps  as  its  apostles  fancy;  this 
"living  according  to  nature"  was  a 
favourite  dream  of  old.  Only  poor 
human  nature,  not  being  itself  per- 
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fection,  is  forced  to  be  content  with 
a  more  elastic  rule.  If  we  were 
angels,  then  to  say  all  we  think  would 
be  very  well,  and  to  act  acconling  to 
nature  would  follow  of  course;  but 
as  things  are  in  this  far  from  an- 
gelic world,  there  are  a  great  many 
thougiits  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
hide  if  possible  even  from  ourselves, 
and  a  good  many  actions  which  we 
must  disguise  as  we  can  with  a  little 
decent  hypocrisy.  There  is  no  more 
disagreeable  person  on  eartli  than  the 
man  who  always  speaks  his  mind; 
and  whose  mind,  be  it  observed,  is 
almost  always  unpleasant. 

Some  of  us  may  remember  a  bur- 
lesque of  poor  Hood's  in  one  of  his 
comic  annuals,  entitled  *' Domestic 
asi<les,  or  truth  in  parentheses."  The 
concluding  line  of  eacli  verse  was 
supposed  to  bo  spoken  aside,  and  was 
"printed  parenthetically,  conveying 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  speaker. 
It  began  thus : 

"  I  really  take  H  very  kind 
This  visit,  Mrs.  Skinner: 
Tis  quite  an  nge  since  we  have  mot — 
(  Tm  wretch  liOi  come  to  dinner  If 

It  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
interesting  style  of  a  conversation 
which  should  consist  wholly  of  such 
parentheses,  if  everybody,  in  short, 
spoke  out.  Heaven  deliver  us  from 
.such  sincerity  1 

Suppose  my  friend  and  neighbour 
;Jo«es  asks  me,  as  he  often  does,  to 
dine  with  him  in  a  quiet  way — "only 
ourselves — shall  make  no  stranger  of 
yon :"  am  I  to  conclude  he  means 
to  tike  me  home,  and  set  me  down 
to  hashed  mutton,  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Mrs.  Jones  ? — and  shall  I 
vote  my  friend  a  humbug  because  I 
know  tliat  cut  of  salmon  was  ordered 
expressly  for  me,  because  that  vwir 
antique  U  not  Mrs.  Jones's  daily  din- 
ner dress? — am  I  bound  to  believe, 
when  Jones  produces  that  bottle  of 
'24  port, — does  he  expect  or  wish  me 
for  a  moment  to  believe  tliat  such  is 
his  daily  drink,  when  he  lamented  to 
me  himself,  six  months  ago,  that  he 
had  but  two  dozen  of  it  left?  If  I 
drop  into  a  friend's  house  unexpect- 
edly, I  honour  him  for  boldly  offering 
me  the  family  fare,  without  calling 
it  the  "children's  dinner" — were  it 
.even  cold  veal,  the  abomination  of 


the  Christian ;  but  when  I  come  ns  an 
invited  guest,  I  expect  to  be  made  a 
stranger  of,  in  spite  of  the  formal 
disclaimer;  which  of  course  is  only 
understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall 
not  have  inflicted  upon  m^  as  upon 
the  last  ceremonial  dinner-party, 
the  Dowager  'Lady  Scmbbs,  Miss 
Scrubbs,  and  the  Low- Church  curate, 
who  is  Miss  Scrubbs'  adtnirer,  the 
plateau  in  the  centre,  and  that  ques- 
tionable champagne  which  is  Jones's 
besetting  social  sin ;  but  that  I 
may  come  in  walking-boots,  that  we 
shall  have  a  bottle  of  the  old  port 
(and  finish  it),  and  a  quiet  ci^^ar 
afterwards,  the  smell  of  which  Mrs. 
Jones,  excellent  woman,  profes:«es 
rather  to  like;  an  angelic  falsehood 
for  which  I  highly  respect  her.  Your 
perpetually  earnest  people,  who  never 
say  anything  but  what  they  mean, 
seem  sdways  brimful  of  unpleasant 
truths  and  ill-natured  o|)iuions. 
What  they  cjill  plain-speaking  is 
more  than  phdn ;  it  is  positively 
ugly-speaking ;  and  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  does  more  harm  than 
good.  We  all  speak  our  « minds 
plainly  enough  as  it  is  for  the  peace 
of  society ;  perhaps  in  some  cases 
rather  too  much  so.  Indeed,  if  a 
little  more  of  that  reticence  and 
smooth  language  which  we  call  con- 
ventional politeness  were  used  in  our 
home  life,  many  a  household  would 
be  all  the  happier  for  it.  If  husbands 
and  wives  preserved  more  of  those 
**  formulas"  towards  each  t»ther  which 
they  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with 
society,  they  would  be  not  greater 
hypocrites,  and  far  more  agreeable 
companions.  If  our  young  ladies 
carried  a  little  more  of  their  draw- 
ing-room manners  into  the  family 
circle,  it  would  be  a  greater  improve- 
ment than  the  contrary  process  of 
introducing  the  free-and-easy  realities 
of  temper  and  selfishness  into  coin- 
pany.  If  company  manners  are  cn- 
pleasant^  it  is  because  we  feel  they 
are  company  manners,  and  know 
that  the  smile  and  the  kind  word 
are  not  equally  ready  for  home  occa- 
sions. Our  old  friend  Sir  Morgan 
O'Doherty,  amongst  his  invaluable 
"maxims  for  marrying,"  advises  a 
man,  if  possible,  to  engage  himself 
as  housemaid  in  the  family,  if  be 
wants  to  know  anything  of  the  real 
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dispositions  of  the  daughters.  It 
may  be  done,  he  says,  with  "tact 
aTid  close  shaving."  Those  sahitary 
curbs  and  checks  which  society  hn- 
poses  Qpon  our  lower  nal»ures  should 
also  be  imposed  upon  ourselves  in 
our  most  familiar  intercourse,  when 
those  only  are  present  whose  pre- 
sence is  no  restraint,  Whut  may 
be  hollowness  and  falsehood,  if  put 
on  occasionally  for  a  pnrpo-^e,  is  self- 
control  if  ext-rcised  in  this  way  upon 
principle.  Half  the  amenities  of  life 
depend  on  it.  It  is  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  household  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  tLe^  educated 
and  the  ignorant, — a  far  more  im- 
portant distinction  than  any  which 
money,  and  dress,  and  daily  fare  can 
make, — that,  in  the  one  case,  the 
courtesies  of  life  are  more  or  less 
observed  even  between  the  closest 
relatives,  and  in  the  other,  human 
nature  shows  herself  in  all  her 
natural  ugliness,  and  disdains  the 
Control  of  what  we  call  conven- 
tionalisms. And  to  paint  the  house- 
holds of  the  lower  classes  as  happier 
or  more  virtuou:^,  in  ordinary  cases, 
than  those  of  tlie  wealthy  and  re- 
fined, may  be  very  pungent  satire, 
but  is  as  untrue  a  picture  as  ever 
was  painted  as  a  representation  of 
actual  life.  As  a  rule  the  fact  is 
quite  otherwise;  not  because  human 
nature  is  better  or  worse  in  corduroy 
than  in  velvet,  but  because  among 
the  poor  you  see  every  human 
passion  in  its  coarsest  and  least 
artificial  form,  and  are  brought  into 
contact  with  "nature  and  her  vera- 
cities^* with  a  vengeance.  The  naked 
truth  is  a  pretty  allegory,  but  it 
may  be  rather  a  gross  exhibition. 
Thtro  are  many  low  necessities  of 
our  nature  which  we  are  all  glad  to 
veil  under  recognised  conventionali- 
ties; we  cannot  get  rid  of  them; 
they  are  living  "  veracities"  of  which 
we  are  all  too  conscious  in  ourselves 
and  in  each  other;  but  at  least  we 
need  not  parade  them. 

And  as  we  are  not  bound  to  ex- 
hibit ourselves  in  purU  naturalUntSy 
either  mentally  or  bodily,  so  in  deal- 
ing with  others  we  are  wise  in  using 
a  somewhat  idealised  estimate  of 
their  characters.  If  Christian  charity 
bids  us  think  and  hope  the  best  of 


every  man,  no  less  does  social  policy 
call  u{>on  us  to  treat  every  man  as 
better  than  he  really  is.  "  Vult  sibi 
quuque  credV^  If  you  want  to  be 
listened  to  by  a  mob  of  the  great 
unwashed,  address  them  as  "gentle- 
men." If  you  would  have  your  boy 
at  school  open  and  honest  and  true, 
as  a  boy  should  be,  always  deal  with 
him  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  be- 
lieve him  otherwise.  The  worst 
masters,  and  the  worst  served,  are 
those  whose  eyes  are  open  to  every 
servant^s  faults,  and  who  take  care 
to  let  them  know  it.  He  who  in- 
sists on  poking  his  nose  into  every 
corner,  will  make  more  discoveries 
than  his  neighbours,  no  doubt,  but 
not  always  of  the  most  useful  or  the 
most  agreeable  kind.  The  current  of 
life  runs  all  the  smoother  for  having 
a  dash  of  honest  falsehood.  If  we 
are  to  reduce  everything  to  its  reality, 
we  shall  have  left  us  as  the  residuum, 
not  only  a  very  unpoetical  world,  but 
a  very  uncomfortable  one. 

One  hardly  ventures  to  speak  here 
of  that  old-fashioned  chivalry  which 
sees  in  every  woman  a  "  fair  ladye," 
and  vows  that  it  lives  only  to  do  her 
fuit  and  service;  such  fancies,  we 
know,  are  all  too  unreal  for  this 
practical  age;  but  shall  we  have 
the  lover  bound  down  too  to  base 
realities?  Is  he  too,  in  his  hatred 
of  shams,  and  honest  scorn  at  all 
conventional  usage,  to  be  careful  to 
discriminate  between  the  real  and 
the  imaginary  in  the  lady  of  his 
love?  After  all,  as  Oongrevo  says, 
"Beauty  is  the  lover's  gift."  We 
make  our  own  divinities.  The  idol 
whom  you  worship,  my  dear  young 
sir,  and  see  in  her  nothing  but  per- 
fection of  soul  and  form — we  know 
her  to  be  dumpy,  we  don't  believe  in 
her  accomplinhments,  and  6uspect 
her  to  be  not  inimaculate  on  the 
point  of  temper;  but  we  don't  wish 
you  to  think  so, — on  no  account; 
we  conceal  our  scepticism  carefully 
from  yon ;  and  if  ever  your  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  realities  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  trust  that  it  will  be  by  a 
long  and  gradual  proems  which  may' 
soften  the  effect  of  such  knowledge 
when  it  comes,  and  which  we,  who 
are  of  the  initiated,  would  not  will- 
ingly hasten  by  an  hour;    for  the 
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frnit  of  snch  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  is  not  to  be  desired,  though  it 
make  one  wise. 

"  Skin  a  Russian,"  it  is  said,  "  and 
you  will  find  the  Tartar  nnderneath," 
The  proverb  may  be  true,  in  many 
senses,  of  the  Englishman  as  well  as 
the  Russian.  Strip  any  of  us  to  the 
core,  and  even  our  most  intimate 
friends  might  fail  to  recognise  us. 
But  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
through  this  miserable  process?  Are 
we  not  all  the  prettier  to  look  at,  and 
quite  as  good  for  use,  for  a  little  out- 
side? Does  not  Nature  herself  give 
us  a  lesson  in  this,  that  she  conceals 
under  a  fair  smooth  cuticle  the  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  and  sinews,  and  blood- 
vessels, which,  when  uncovered,  make 
but  a  ghastly  show  ?  Let  us  protest, 
then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  comfort,  against  this  philosophy 
of  the  dissecting-room.  Let  us  neither 
anatomise  others,  nor  submit  to  be 
thus  operated  upon  ourselves.  Let 
the  play  of  life  proceed.  Let  us  lend 
ourselves  with  a  good  grace  to  its 
illusions;  many  of  them  are  pretty 
and  pleasant;  few  of  thein  are  very 
mischievous;  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
gain  little  by  looking  behind  the 
scenes.  That  young  lady  in  the  silk 
and  spangles  is  not  a  real  sylph; 
granted;  but  she  looks  very  nice. 
Why  trace  her  home  to  the  coarse 
beef-steaks  and  porter  of  her  mortal 
supper?  If  the  gallant  before  us  is 
not  all  the  hero  whom  he  personates, 
still  less  is  that  a  real  devil  who 
comes  in  with  the  red  fire.  We  are 
all  worse — and  better — than  we  seem. 

And,  if  you  come  to  talk  of  reali- 
ties, what  are  realities  after  all? 
What  is  "semblance,"  and  what  is 
"substance?"  Who  are  "I"  and 
"  you ?"  What  is  the  actual  idea  con- 
tained under  these  little  pronouns? 
because  pbilosof)hers  are  by  no  means 
agreed  even  upon  this  point,  whether 
you  and  I,  properly  speaking,  are 
anybody  at  all — anything  more  than 
"  formulas,"  in  short.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  a  great  deal  more  than  I  should 
like  to  read.  Facts?  Are  there  any 
facts?  The  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
was  a  great  fact  in  our  time;  our 
posterity  may  perhaps  discover  it  to 
nave  been  only  an  historical  fiction. 
Many  things  which  used  to  be  facts 


have  now  become  fables.  The  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  of  our  schoolboy 
days  have  their  very  existence  ques- 
tioned. The  good  wolf  who  noned 
them  (of  whom  we  bad  actually  seen 
pictures,  and  handled  statuettes) 
turns  out  to  have  been,  if  anything, 
a  shepherd's  wife  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter; and  our  Roman  History  is 
history  no  more.  Nay,  even  the  His- 
tory of  England,  which  we  all  learnt 
with  so  much  care  and  pains,  was  all, 
it  seems,  written  upon  wrong  prind- 
ples.  There  was  no  "  bloody"  Qaeen 
Mary,  after  all,  hut  a  meek  saint  who 
bore  that  Christian  name,  and  had  a 
wicked  sister  called  Elizabeth,  and 
was  daughter  to  a  good  King  Henry, 
who,  entirely  for  his  subjects'  good, 
and  from  motives  of  the  highest  phi- 
lanthropy, consented  to  be  plairaed 
with  six  wives  in  succession— quite  a 
different  character  from  the  Roy«l 
Bluebeard  he  has  been  maliciuasly 
represented.  Were  the  little  princes 
smothered  in  the  Tower?  Was  the 
Red  King  really  killed  in  the  New 
Forest?  Did  Louis  XVIl.  die  in  the 
Temple  prison  ?  We  shouhl  have  had 
our  ears  boxed,  and  very  deservedly, 
any  of  us,  who  had  Hie  misfortune  to 
be  boys  five-and -twenty  years  ago 
(when  boys'  ears  were  not  above  l»- 
ing  boxed),  if  we  had  hesitated  in  onr 
answers  about  snch  facts  as  these. 
But  now,  all  that  can  be  said  with 
any  safety  is,  nobody  knows ;  and  it 
is  rather  considered  the  correct  thing 
to  take  the  negative  side  on  all  tbtn^ 
questions.  The  upshot  of  the  oni- 
ver»»al  search  after  truth  seems  to  he 
that  nobody  is  anybody,  and  every- 
body is  somebody  else.  One  inquirer 
ascertains  beyond  a  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare, in  whom  we  all  believed  next 
to  the  Bible,  was  not  Shakespeare  at 
all,  but  Bacon.  Another  reopens  the 
great  doubt  as  to  the  "Author  of 
Waverley,"  and  proves,  very  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was,  after  all,  a  "sham."  A 
clever  Frenchman  held  that  all  the 
classics,  with  the  exception  of  Homer, 
Herodotus,  and  some  exceptional 
half-dozen  others,  were  mere  monkish 
forgeries— the  '  mischievous  literary 
amusements  of  the  writing-schools  of 
the  old  monasteries.  Is  clairvoyance 
a  fact?  or  table-turning?  or  homoeo- 
pathy? or  the  French  empire?  or  the 
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Indian  mutilations  ?  Pat  these  ques- 
tions to  al)  jour  friends  in  succession, 
and  no  three  of  them  consecutively 
will  agree  in  their  answers.  How  is 
an  unfortunate  country  gentleman  to 
go  about  looking  for  facts  and  reali- 
ties, and  how  is  he  to  know  them 
when  he  meets  with  them  ?  He  may 
persuade  himself  that,  by  virtue  of  a 
little  natural  sense,  he  knows  ^'  what's 
what ;"  but  some  more  enlightened 
friend  will  soon  be  found  to  assure 
him  "  that's  jost  what  it  isn't." 

The  editor  of  Household  Worde, 
in  a  very  amusing  paper,  twits  us 
with  our  House  of  Parliament  conven- 
tionalities amongst  others.  "  Why," 
he  asks,  ^*  must  every  member  speak 
of  another  as  the  honourable  member 
for  Blankshirc — or  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  spoke  next  after 
the  noble  and  gallant  marquess," — 
and  so  forth  ?  "  Why  not,'?  says  he, 
"  call  them  by  their  names  at  once  ?" 
But  these  forms  of  circumlocution  are 
not  without  their  use.  They  make  a 
debate  less  personal,  in  the  first  place ; 
and  the  formal  and  precise  manner  in 
which  each  speaker  is  obliged  to  de- 
signate his  opponent,  gives  him  time 
often  to  cool  his  temper  and  mode- 
rate his  expressions.  He  is  called 
upon  to  retnember  that  he  is  attack- 
ing or  replying  to,  not  the  man,  but 
the  abstract  idea — ^the  representative 
of  a  certain  county  or  borough,  which 
can  have  no  personal  feelings  or  ani- 
mosities. For  the  same  reason  he 
addresses,  not  his  rival,  but  ^  Mr. 
Speaker."  Would  the  satirist  prefer 
that  free  and  easy  colloquial  style  of 
attack  and  rejoinder  which  prevails 
in  what  we  should  call,  in  parliament- 
ary language,  **  another  place" — but 
let  us  say  for  once  boldly,  in  Con- 
gress Hall,  U.  8.  ?  Even  the  longest 
periphrasis  sounds  rather  better  than 
what  we  have  lately  heard  reported 
in  this  latter  assembly  of  notables, 
when  one  gentleman  calls  the  other 
^  a  black  republican  puppy,"  and  is 
called  to  order  as  "  you  darned  nig- 
ger-driver," in  return.  Yet,  when 
once  we  drop  all  these  harmless  little 
formalities  and  circumlocutions,  and 
descend  to  the  personal  and  conver- 
sational style  of  debate,  it  is  hard  to 
foretell  at  what  point  good  taste 
would  stop  us.  indeed,  it  seems 
possible  that  some  of  those  smart 


writers  and  literary  notorieties,  should 
they  ever  succeed  in  a  very  natural 
and  laudable  ambition  to  get  into 
Parliament  themselves,  would  be 
more  indebted  to  the  "  forms  of  the 
House"  than  they  are  now  willing 
to  think  possible.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  the^  well-known  gentleman 
who  entertains  us  all  so  agreeably  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  to  insure  a  pro- 
per amount  of  grave  attention  to  a 
speech,  under  his  own  proper  name, 
upon  any  of  those  important  subjects 
upon  which  he  no  doubt  has  as  se- 
rious tiioughts  as  other  people^  most 
of  his  hearers  would  be  ready  to 
laogh  at  once,  from  the  mere  force 
of  habit ;  but  if  he  rose  in'  that 
august  company  as  "  the  honourable 
member  for  the  liberties  of  Picca- 
dilly," it  would  save  all  the  proprie- 
ties*; under  this  slight  veil  be  be- 
comes at  once  a  recognised  Parlia- 
mentary entity,  quite  aloof  from 
Mont  Blanc  and  ^*  the  Enfj^neer.'* 
Mr,  Dickens  would  hardly  like,  in  a 
similar  position,  to  be  addressed  as 
**  Boz,"  however  that  monosyllable 
may  be  dear  to  him  as  the  alias  of 
his  early  fame.  And  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  surely  prefer  the  periphrasis 
of  "  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  represents  the  city 
of  Oxford"— wliioh  really  sounds 
very  nice — ^to  the  more  familiar  style 
of  '*  Titraarsh." 

What  these  writers  really  mean  to 
teach  us — ^if  they  really  mean  any- 
thing but  bookmaking — by  all  this 
cry  for  realities,  is  that  we  should  all 
do  our  work  in  this  world,  and  not 
sham  doing  it.  Most  undeniable  ad- 
vice ;  but  we  are  not  all  bound  to  do 
it  in  our  shirt-sleeves.  Much  of  the 
world's  work  must  be  done  in  that 
way  ;  but  much  also,  adG  that  of  the 
best  and  highest  kind,  and  not  done 
the  least  effectually,  in  a  more  refined 
and  dignified  costume.  "  Never  make 
light  of  appearances,"  was  the  maxim 
of  a  wise  and  good  man ;  *^  they  are 
something  to  everybody,  and  every- 
thing to  some."  There  is  a  large  class 
of  minds  to  which  the  bishop's  "  wig 
and  black  triangle,"  and  the  ^^  horse- 
hair and  learned  serjeant  gowns  of 
the  law" — nay,  even  the  poor  beadle's 
much  abused  hat — ^are  as  proper  and 
seemly  distinctions  of  office  as  the 
commonest  decent  clothing  is  a  need- 
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fal  fiocial  distinction  between  civilised 
man  and  the  naked  and  brntai  sav- 
age. We  shall  not  all  of  us  rejoice  in 
tlie  announcement  that  our  ^^  beef- 
eaters^^ are  to  be  stripped  of  their 
quaint  historical  costume,  though  it 
is  to  save  the  public,  we  are  told,  a 
matter  of  some  pounds  per  annum. 
The  ^^  clothed  embo<lied  justice  that 
sits  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  pen- 
alties, parchments,  tipstaves,  very 
visible"  * — to  Mr.  Oarlyle's  disgust 
— do  we  really  think  she  would  be 
pnrer  or  more  impressive,  lolling  in 
her  shirt-sleeves,  as  she  is  said  to  do 
elsewhere,  with  cigar  in  her  mouth, 
and  her  legs  elevated  on  two  seoarate 
chairs  ?  These  showy  externals  are 
but  make-believes,  you  say.  Well, 
**  populus  vult  decipi"  in  more  senses 
than  the  worst.  The  most  popular 
form  of  our  abundant  cheap  litera- 
ture, it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands, 
is  not  "  useful  and  entertaining  know- 
ledge,"— science-and-water,  or  moral 
tales,  or  even  immoral — but  the 
grandiloquent,  the  imaginative,  the 
romantic,  and  the  liorrible— the 
unreal,  in  short.  Nay,  it  has  even 
been  sugge^sted  by  some  social 
reformers,  that  one  reason  why 
our  public  executions  here,  in  Eng- 
land, fail  to  impress  the  vulgar 
mind  beneficially  is,  that  they  are 
so  horribly  matter-of-fact ;  that  you 
strangle  a  man  with  little  more  cere- 
mony than  you  would  a  dog ;  and 
that,  if  you  would  produce  the  due 
effect  of  awe  and  solemn  warning 
upon  the  multitude — the  only  reason- 
able purpose  which  such  exhibitions 
can  serve — ^you  must  adopt  the  sort 
of  ceremonial  used  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  states — ^you  must  put  on 
a  little  tinsel ;  not  merely  Mr.  Oalcraft 
in  his  top-boots,  the  res}>ectable  de- 
puty-sheriff in  blac^,  and  the  un- 
impressive policemen,  but  soldiers, 
vested  priests,  black  hangings,  and 
what  not.  Say  what  we  will  of  this 
suggestion,  it  has  at  least  as  much 
reason  in  it  as  another  and  quite 
of)po9ite  proposal  which  has  respect- 
able supporters — that  we  should  put 
onr  great  criminals  out  of  the  way 
quietly,  before  certain  chosen  wit- 
nesses. There  have  been  periods  in 
the  history  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of 


other  countries,  when  this  zeal  for 
the  destruction  of  so-called  Hhaios 
became  the  ruling  pnnci pie ;  hot  the 
substance  which  it  brought  to  light 
was  scarcely  edifying.  The  French 
revolutionists  of  1789  voted  royalty, 
and  titles  of  nobility,  and  forms  i^ 
religion — &>hams  ;  and  the  realities 
whom  they  worshipped  were  a  cow- 
ardly dictator  in  a  sky-blue  coat, 
with  a  perpetual  nosegay,  and  a  god- 
dess of  reason  in— nothing  at  all.  Sans- 
culottism — truth  without  breeches! 
it  was  hardly  a  step  in  advance  even 
of  the  ruffles  and  periwigs  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  English  republicans 
of  1647  in  like  manner  protested 
against  crowns  and  mitres,  and  all 
such  conventional  gear:  they  could 
only  recognise  "  the  man  Charles 
Stuart ;"  they  whined  and  droned  to 
each  other  in  a  formula  of  scriptural 
cant,  ten  thonsand  times  more  ridi- 
culous, and  more  disgusting  to  any 
healthy  mind,  than  the  roost  fawning 
compliments  which  "  flnnkyism  "^ 
ever  dictated  to  Stuart  or  Bourbon ; 
and  were  brought  up  at  last,  under 
"  the  man  Oliver,"  by  a  despotism 
which  was  a  reality  stem  enough, 
whatever  other  things  might  be.  If 
any  one  supposes  that  the  tutoyer 
style  of  language  involves  primitive 
innocence  and  simplicity,  let  him  try 
to  get  a  bargain  out  of  a  Quaker. 
"  I  told  thee,  friend,  the  mare  had  no 
faults— broken  wind  is  her  nnsfor- 
tune."  By  all  means  let  us  be  care- 
ful to  caU  things  by  their  right 
names. 

It  is  very  diflScnIt  for  writers  ia 
these  days  to  be  original,  except  by 
a  vigorous  attack  npon  established 
opinions,  or  departure  from  ordiuary 
restraints.  Society  must  have  an 
outside ;  and  to  seize  and  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  weak  places  in  this,  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  keen  wits  and 
active  minds.  Sterne  knew  well  how 
to  attract  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
ence dulled  by  continual  sermon- 
ising, when  after  giving  out  his  text 
on  one  occasion,  he  immediately 
started  with—"  That  I  deny."  The 
divine  who  could  hazard  a  negation' 
of  received  ScriptYire  was  sure  to 
be  listened  to :  be  might  have  only 
preached  his  hearers  aSeep  with  the 
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aonndest  ar^raents  in  support  of  it. 
When  the  celebrated  Hardonin  was 
remonstrated  with  on  the  absnrdity 
of  some  of  hia  paradoxes — "  Do  you 
think, '^  said  he,  ^^  that  I  get  up  at 
fonr  o'clock  in  the  mornina:  to  say 
what  everybody  else  does  ?"    So  let 


ns  presnme  that  we  are  not  to  take 
all  this  new-fashioned  cynicism  in 
the  very  letter  of  its  meaning ;  there 
may  be  a  sham -philosophy  as  well  as 
any  other  sham,  which  this  present 
plea  is  by  no  means  intended  to  in- 
clude. 


THE    LIGHT    ON   THE    HEARTH. PART  II. 


OBAPTSB  TI. 

*  The  fitatelj  homes  of  Eng^land, 
How  b*>aatlfti1  tbey  stand  I 
Amidst  their  tail  ancestral  trees 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land.'' 


The  stately  homes  of  England ! 
They  have  no  equals.  It  may  be 
right  to  ciirp  at  their  architectural 
defects.  As  edifices,  as  masses  of 
stone  and  mortar,  they  may  be  in- 
concrnitieis  defiances  of  art ;  but  see 
them  as  homes  set  in  the  midst  of 
nature — take  them  with  their  accom- 
paniments of  tree  and  shrub  and 
park,  their  accessories  of  garden,  co- 
vert, stream,  woodland,  and  wilder- 
fittis,  of  glade,  grove,  and  dell — ^and 
they  present  a  harmony,  a  whole,  a 
peifectness  of  pictorial  effect,  a  uni- 
son, a  community  between  man  and 
creation,  which  seldom  character- 
ises palazzo,  Rhine  castle,  chAteau, 
quinta,  casino,  villa,  or  kiosk.  Their 
association  with  nature,  too,  is  no 
off- hand  connection,  no  arm's-length 
meeting.  Up  to  their  very  threshold 
sweeps  t!ie  green  turf;  the  boughs 
of  trees  hang  over  their  roof-tops; 
the  light  breezes  breathe  on  their 
casements,  and  bear  with  them  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  smell  of 
flowers.  The  narrow  gravelled  walk 
or  carriage- drive,  the  light  palings, 
make  no  line  of  demarcation,  raise  no 
barrier;  the  eye  passes  straight  from 
•window  to  portico,  to  turfy  terrace?, 
grassy  slopes,  clamps  of  trees,  and 
the  waving  shades  of  giant  oaks,  the 
moving  forms  of  grazing  herds,  and 
the  passing  flight  of  wings  ;  the  ear 
takes  in  at  once  the  caw  of  rook,  the 
carol  of  the  throstle,  the  gentle  sym- 
phonies of  the  wind  passing  through 
the  grasses  and  leafy  branches,  the 
sound  of  "some  rejoicing  stream," 


or  the  murmuring  of  a  brook;  the 
sense  inhales  at  once  odours  from 
flower-beds,  fragrance  from  shrub, 
freshness  from  surrounding  verdure. 

The  man  in  his  home  stands  face 
to  face,  with  Nature  ;  his  life  goes 
forth  to  mingle  with  her  life,  his 
soul  hourly  and  daily  feels  her  pre- 
sence. 

A<4  the  homes  are,  so  mostly  are 
the  men  who  live  in  them.  Not 
moulded  by  conventional  art  or  form, 
perhaps,  but  fresh,  strong,  and  use- 
ful, hearty  and  heartfnl,  drawing 
from  nature  the  culture  which  many 
seek  only  in  social  refinements,  and 
dashing  the  mannerism  of  breeding 
and  ton  with  the  free  impulses  caught 
from  fellowship  with  the  outer  world. 

Such  a  home  was  Penhaddoc  Park 
— such  a  man  was  old  Squire  Gren- 
fell.  The  old  man  in  his  home  was  a 
portrait  well  set.  It  was  a  bright 
gladsome  place,  statelv  enough,  but 
with  more  of  beauty  than  stateliness. 
All  otiier  effects  were  sacrificed  here 
to  beauty.  All  the  rules  of  landscape- 
making  were  violated  again  and  again 
to  let  in  the  sunshine,  to  preserve  an 
old  tree,  to  encourage  a  wilderness  of 
wildlings  and  briers,  to  retain  an  old 
moss-grown  bridge,  an  old  knowe, 
where  early  flowers  grew,  or  to  keep 
the  old  road  winding  under  mossy 
banks,  and  betwixt  old  oaks  and 
beeches,  or  through  a  deep  dingle.' 
The  house  had  in  itself  no  especial 
character,  came  under  no  particular 
denomination  of  style;  was  merely 
substantial    and    handsome.       The 
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wings,  with  their  bay  mnllioned  win- 
dows, were  connected  by  a  rather 
heavy  colonnade,  from  which  a  short 
flight  of  granite  steps  led  down  to 
the  gravelled  path.  Whatever  there 
was  of  formality,  or  coldness  in  the 
structure  was  toned  by  the  white 
smoothness  of  the  stone,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper, 
which  were  allowed  free  swing  and 
play  for  their  luxuriant  fancies.  In 
front  stretched  a  fair  wide  vista  of 
park  scenery,  intercepted  only  by  an 
old  oak  which  stood  before  the  library 
window.  It  was  an  old  tree,  but  as 
an  oak  had  scarcely  parsed  its  pre- 
miire  jeunesse^  and  was  lusty  and 
burly  in  the  full  strength  of  gnarled 
trunk  and  vigorous  spreading  boughs. 
Artists,  landscape-gardeners,  formal- 
ists, hygeists,  had  again  and  again 
spoken  its  doom.  It  spoiled  the 
view,  destroyed  the  perspective,  dark- 
ened the  windows,  made  the  walls 
damp ;  spite  of  all,  it  had  stood.  It 
had  roots  deeper  and  stronger  than 
its  own — old  memories,  early -day  as- 
sociations and  recollections,  which 
were  twisted  and  twined  around  the 
Squire's  heart — these  made  its  safety. 
On  the  other  side,  near  the  drawing- 
room,  was  a  Portugal  laurel,  in  which 
a  nightingale  had  built  its  nest.  This 
was  also  sacred ;  and  at  night,  when 
the  mellow  rich  "jug,  jug"  was 
heard,  the  piano  and  harp  and  song 
would  be  hushed  in  deference  to  the 
natural  melody,  which  poured  in 
through  the  open  casements.  To  the 
riglil,  a  narrow  path  ran  through  a 
shrubbery,  thick  and  luxuriant  with 
thorn,  seringa,  laurel,  arbutus,  aca- 
cia, and  the  hundred- and -one  plants 
which  in  English  ruralism  vary  every 
shade  of  green  and  every  shape  of 
blossom.  In  the  midst,  a  rhododen- 
dron had  annexed  a  large  share  of 
the  sward  by  throwing  up  shoots  in 
every  direction,  which  spread  around 
in  masses  of  flower  and  leaf,  sloping 
downwards,  tent-like,  in  folds  of  fo- 
lii^e  from  the  parent  stem.  Beneath 
this  covert  the  rabbits  had  formed  a 
colony ;  and  it  was  curious  enough, 
ever  and  anon  to  see  a  broad  leaf 
move  upward  mysteriously  and  then 
a  head  and  ears  protrude  themselves, 
or  a  tail  and  legs  disappear  suddenly. 
After  a  while,  the  path,  growing  nar- 
rower and  more  mazed  by  the  grass 


and  underwood,  would  be  lost  alto* 
gether  in  tangles  of  l>rier  and  buslieei 
The  drive  wound,  as  has  already 
been  said,  in  most  meandefing 
turns,  avoiding  all  broad  and  straight 
eflects,  and  leading  suddenly  ofti 
glimpses  and  unexpected  touchefl  of 
beauty.  Another  and  shorter  road 
led  towards  the  gardens  and  stables, 
through  what  was  called  the  Lady^i 
Meadow.  There  the  grass  grew  in 
long  thick  tufts,  and  along  die  hedge 
the  turkeys,  in  their  season,  sat 
brooding  in  state;  and  there  also 
stood  an  oak,  lone  and  solitary,  ft& 
eremite,  without  companion  or  kind, 
and  subject,  from  its  isolation,  to  the 
degradation  of  having  carrion  for  the 
hounds  suspended  from  it  by  hooks. 
Garden-trees  threw  their  shade  over 
the  meadow,  and  a  tiny  stream  trick- 
led through  it,  stagnating  here  and 
there  in  tiny  pools.  From  a  tragie 
legend  attached  to  one  of  these  the 
meadow  had  its  name.  It  was  said  that 
a  lady  of  the  Greofell  race  andher  lover 
had  wandered  forth  into  the  meadow 
on  a  moonlight  night.  They  were  seen 
last  linked  arm  and  arm,  strolling 
towards  the  streamlet.  In  the  mom 
she  was  found  lying  on  her  face  in 
the  water :  her  lover  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  again.  Of  oooroe,  her 
spirit  haunted  the  spot,  and  had  been 
seen  again  and  again  by  domestic 
who  loved  the  moon.  Quamino,  on 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  butler,  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  thin 
white  form  floating  on  the  pond,  and 
could  never  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
one  of  the  swans  making  a  moonlight 
voyage. 

If  there  was  some  pretence  to 
regularity  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  back  denied  it  altogether ;  scoffed 
at,  repudiated,  and  set  it  at  naught 
entirely.  It  had  been  witness  find 
residuary  legatee  to  every  vagary 
and  whim  which  ''every  successive 
Grenfell  had  conceived.  There  was 
a  sort  of  family  sacredness  about  the 
front,  but  hei-e  every  wicked  will 
had  worked  itself  out  most  reck- 
lessly. A  bow  had  been  thrown 
from  a  stndy,  and  prtjjeoted  like  the 
back  of  an  oven ;  a  latticed  window 
hhd  been  set  in  a  boudoir,  a  small 
balcony  thrust  from  a  nursery,  and  a 
verandah  over  the  bower-room  faced 
the  garden-house,  a  quaint  old  place, 
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built  of  spars  and  unhewn  stones, 
and  covered  with  mosses,  ivy,  and 
periwinkle.  It  looked  as  if  some  of 
the  minor  designs  and  sketches  in 
books  on  architecture  had  been  past- 
ed together,  and  placed  side  bv  side. 
These  eccentricities,  however,  looked 
forth  on  a  scene  consistent  and  per- 
fect in  its  prettiness.  Beds  of  ver- 
bena and  heliotrope,  baskets  of  roses 
and  carnations,  groups  of  sweet- 
william  and  pansies  were  set  and 
shaped  on  the  green  sward,  o'er  which 
trailed  manv  a  wildling  bongh  and 
bnd;  old  stumps,  from  which  fell 
closters  of  rich  red  creepers,  stood 
here  and  there,  and  there  was  a  row 
of  them  with  bright  festoons  hang- 
ing from  one  to  the  other ;  lilacs, 
box,  privet  and  guelder  roses,  lightly 
fenced  in  the  sides  of  this  ganlen- 
plot ;  and  at  the  top,  a  low  hedge  of 
brier  and  eglantine,  with  hop-tops 
fantastically  wreathing  and  shooting 
out  above,  only  half  hid  the  clover 
and  com  fields  beyond.  In  different 
corners  were  turf  or  wooden  seats 
placed,  so  as  to  catch  the  changes  of 
the  sunlight,  and  a  wide  vista  opened 
to  the  setting  sun.  'Twas  a  summer 
eve,  and  old  Squire  Grenfell  loitered 
about  on  the  gravelled  path  in  front 
of  his  house,  now  stopping  to  pat  a 
dog,  now  to  take  a  look  across  the 
park,  and  now  to  give  a  passing 
word  to  his  lady,  vtho  sat  beneath 
the  colonnade.  He  was  the  squire 
of  other  days,  so  often  portrayed,  so 
well  remembered  by  all  who  can  look 
back  beyond  this  age  of  utilitarian- 
ism. Ripe  as  an  old  wine,  ruddy  as 
an  autumn,  sturdy  as  an  old  tree,  he 
was  Uie  very  type  of  his  class.  The 
locks  were  partly  grey,  which  fell 
behind  bis  ears,  and  the  clear  blue  ' 
eye  was  calm  and  steady ;  the  face 
was  fresh  and  unwrinkled,  and  the 
form  was  falling  from  its  muscular 
set  into  that  half  loodeness,  which, 
ere  it  degenerates  into  bulkiness  or 
obesity,  looks  well  and  comely  with 
old  age.  The  Squire  seemed  attired 
for  a  ride.  Judging  by  the  brown 
tops,  the  cords,  the  blue  coat  with 
plain  brass  buttons  and  broad  flaps, 
the  double-breasted  kerseymere  waist- 
coat, the  hat  low-crowned  and  broad- 
brimmed,  and  the  whip  stuck  in  the 
pocket,  he  was  always  conceiving 
that  intent,  for  this  was  his  invari- 


able out^door  dress.  Invariable,  out 
door  and  in,  was  the  white  cravat 
laid  in  full  loose  folds,  and  fastened 
by  an  old  diamond-brooch,  and  the 
long  watch-chain,  with  a  massive 
bunch  of  seals  at  therend. 

A  traditionary  character  had  de- 
scended with  file  Grenfdlls  from 
generation  to  generation.  Men  of 
the  open  air,  men  of  the  field,  men  of 
the  home,  men  of  narrow  spheres 
and  large  sympathies,  of  few  duties 
and  strong  feelings,  of  simple  lives 
and  single  purposes ;  they  were  ever 
behind  tbeir  age  in  fashion;  in  ad- 
vance of  it  in  feeling;  below  it  in 
enlightenment  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture; before  it  in  moral  impulses 
and  truthfulness;  laggards,  perhaps, 
in  political  wisdom,  but  honest, 
faithful  administrators  of  their  seve- 
ral functions.  The  character,  as  it 
passed  downwards,  though  preserving 
its  nature  originally,  took  a  tone  from 
the  different  ages.  The  father  of 
our  Squire  was  of  the  thorough 
sporting  class,  and  on  returning 
thanks,  when  the  health  of  the  new- 
bom  son  and  heir  was  drunk,  was 
reported  to  have  said,  ^^That  he 
hoped  to  bring  him  up  as  a  good 
sportsman  and  a  good  Christian.*' 
The  son  inherited  the  love  of  field- 
sports,  but  refined  them  by  other 
pursuits  and  acquirements.  He  was 
still,  however,  earnest  in  the  belief 
that  a  gentleman  should  be  also  a 
man,  that  he  should  support  the  su- 
periority of  his  class  by  manly  at- 
tributes, as  well  as  by  mental  endow- 
ments or  conventional  graces ;  and 
held,  that  to  acquire  these,  other 
nurture  was  required  than  that  of 
the  closet  or  mhn.  Now  and  then, 
however,  he  showed  a  taint  of  the 
old  leaven,  especially  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat ;  there  he  enacted  the  laws 
of  the  field  like  a  very  Draco,  though 
in  other  cases  his  sentences  might 
have  been  written  in  milk.  Once  he 
astonished  the  bench  of  brother  ma- 
gistrates, by  inveighing  bitterly  and 
violently  against  a  poor  wretch  who 
stood  in  the  box  for  some  petty  of- 
fence of  trespass  or  poaching,  and 
shouting  out,  when  a^^ked  what  he 
knew  against  him,  '^Know  against 
him  I  Why,  that  fellow  would  mur- 
der his  father,  would  rob  a  church — 
do  anything ;  last  week  be  ginned  a 
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fox."  One  of  his  pecnliarities  was,  to 
perform  all  his  jonmeys  pn  horse- 
back, a  servant  riding  behind  with 
the  saddle-bags;  and  he  had  never 
been  seen  inside  a  carriage,  except 
on  tlie  occasion  of  his  being  sheriff, 
and  then  he  fidgeted  and  tossed  on 
his  seat,\o  the  great  discomposure  of 
ermined  dignity.  Ofttimes  such  homes 
and  such  men  are  marred  by  meaal- 
lianees.  A  fine  lady — a  vulgar  or 
artificial  one — a  fjishionable  lioness 
or  an  amazon,  would  have  jarred  on 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Luckily, 
like  met  like  here.  Of  an  old  coun- 
try stock  like  his  pwn,  the  wife 
could  sympathise  with  his  pursuits, 
his  principles,  and  even  his  fancies. 
Feminine,  but  not  delicate,  health- 
ful in  mind  and  spirit,  she  could  par- 
ticipate in  most  of  his  tastes,  could 
understand  all ;  could  listen  to  the 
details  of  the  fox-chase,  or  the  killing 
of  a  salmon ;  could  give  advice  on 
laying  out  tlie  grounds  or  cutting 
down  a  tree,  and  ever  administered 
the  details  of  charity,  as  women  alone 
can  do.  Gentleness,  the  gentleness 
of  the  heart,  was  her  charter  of  lady- 
hood, a  gentleness  which  repudiated 
falsetto  tones,  or  the  acted  manner- 
ism of  phrase  or  gesture,  and  reposed 
on  an  innate  tranquillity  and  nobility 
of  soul.  Gentleness  I  most  beautiful 
of  the  moral  attributes ;  most  plea- 
sant of  the  social  I  Blessed  be  its 
presence  I  Blessed  ever  be  that  spirit 
which  garbs  itself  in  love  and 
charity  ;  which  looks  even  on  error 
with  sweetest  pity,  and  has  courtesy 
for  all  and  every  one  ;  which  shrinks 
not  only  from  words  •  and  thoughts 
which  wound  or  sting,  as  philan- 
thropists would  turn  from  a  worm  in 
their  path,  but  will  not  even  harahly 
rub  the  down  from  such  butterfly 
wings  as  foibles  and  prejudices.  In 
this  gentleness  she  was  educated  for 
the  mission  of  almoner,  a  friend  to  the 
poor.  In  those  times  such  missions 
were  supposed  to  need  education  and 
training.  It  was  then  thought  a 
necessary  preparation  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  hearts,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  people,  for  whom  the 
mission  was  meant;  not  to  rush 
upon  them  as  on  a  tribe  of  Ashantees, 
or,  with  the  zeal  of  Crusaders,  fiercely 
enforce  it  on  the  masses  of  igno- 
rance and  sin.    So  it  was  then,  so  it 


will  be  again,  when  the  entLufiasm 
of  missions  has  subsided,  and  the 
theories  of  regeneration  and  deve- 
lopment have  fallen  back  into  the  old 
beaten  world-worn  tracks.  Gentle 
she  looked  as  the  evening  sanlight 
fell  on  the  soft  face,  which  jet  re- 
tained  the  autumn  shade  of  bloom, 
and  on  the  soft  silky  hair,  streaked 
here  and  there  with  silvery  braids, 
and  on  the  full  figure,  sunk  now  Id 
graceful  repose.  She  was  reeling 
and  knitting  by  turns,  or  indutsiii? 
in  that  musing  reverie,  which  habi- 
tfUs  of  the  world  would  call  dulneas, 
but  which,  perhaps,  are  among  the 
most  delicious  of  lifers  calmer  plei- 
snres :  a  few  summer  plants  grouped 
around  filled  in  the  picture. 

The  dog,  the  sporting  dog,  was 
largely  represented  there  and  then  by 
patriarchs  of  tribes.  Under  the  old 
oak  lay  an  old  Talbot,  the  last  of  a 
race,  with  his  huge  head  stretched 
between  his  paws,  and  his  large 
ears  hanging  down  like  the  leaves 
of  a  giant  cactus.  With  half-shot 
eyes  he  followed  his  master's  move- 
ments, watching  for  signs  of  a  start 
Old  Grouse,  the  pointer,  of  the  old 
breed  and  old  time,  when  steadi- 
ness and  strength  were  more  thongM 
of  than  fieetness,  deep-chested,  broad- 
nosed,  and  strong'legged,  took  turn 
and  turn  with  3ie  Squire,  pacing 
when  he  paced,  halting  when  be 
halted,  and  seeming  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  view.  A  small 
Blenheim  gambolled  about  his  mi^ 
tress,  or  made  sudden  rushes  on  a 
stray  rabbit,  arousing  from  their  cor- 
ners or  explorations  spaniels  and 
terriers,  and  drawing  them  on  by  bis 
noise  to  join  him  in  a  mel6e  raizia, 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  rhododen- 
dron. 

Presently  the  Squire's  face  bright- 
ened as  he  exclaimed,  *'  By  Jove,  here 
they  come  I  "  And  then,  like  a  brigbt 
gleam,  Rose  on  her  pony  was  seen 
through  the  intervals  of  the  slirnc«, 
through  the  branches  of  the  grfsi 
trees,  and  by  tt)e  dancing,  leaping 
water,  as  she  cantered  up  the  {irk. 
Behind  her,  very  unlike  a  brigbt 
gleam,  came  Quamino,  sorely  tried 
by  the  cantrips  of  Pepperpot,  sorely 
tried  by  his  gold-laced  hat.  That 
hat  was  to  him  what  crown  an^ 
sceptre  are  to  some  monarchs,  what 
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diamonds  are  to  dowagers,  what 
ribbons  are  to  courtiers,  at  once  a 
glory  and  a  tnal.  It  bad  brought 
him  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes  and 
troubles.  It  was  always  coming  into 
contact  with  doorways  or  boughs, 
WHS  always  being  carried  off  by 
chunce  gubts^  or  tipped  from  its  equi- 
librium by  any  odd  movement.  Once, 
when  perched  on  a  branch  sconce  at 
a  meeting-house,  it  had  furnished  the 
preacher  with  an  illustration  of  the 
wicked,  who  bring  their  gold  and 
their  silver  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
it  was  9  strange  head  to  fix  a  dig- 
nity upon.  Like  Sancho  Panza's,  if 
mitres  had  been  rained  on  it  from 
heaven,  'tis  doubtful  if  any  had  fitted 
it  Had  the  efforts  of  Christie  and 
Co.,  the  handy  works  of  Collet  li 
Puris,  the  fezzes,  turbans,  sombre- 
ros, Panamas,  and  wide-awakes,  from 
all  parts  and  all  lands,  been  poured 
uix)n  it  in  a  full  shower,  'tis  a  ques- 
tion if  any  one  would  have  found  an 
easy  or  comfortable  fit.  Nature  had 
intended  that  head  to  be  unadorned 
save  bj  its  woolly  covering.  So 
thought  not  Qnamino,  who  never  rose 
to  the  height  of  his  grandeur  until 
the  hat  was  fixed  upon  it. 

*'Ahl  Rose,  Rose,  sweet,  bloom- 
ing Rose,  my  summer  flower,  here 
you  are  at  last,"  said  the  Squire, 
kissing  her  cheek,  and  lightly  fondling 
her  golden  curls  as  he  lilted  her  from 
the  pony. 

"  Weil,  god-pa,  you  give  me  prettier 
names  than  Quamino,  for  he  is  al- 
ways singing  something  about  Rose, 
Rose,  my  coal-black  Rose;  whether 
he  means  me  or  not,  I  don't  know," 
said  she,  laughing,  as  she  was  handed 
onwards  to  the  caresses  of  Dame 
Grenfell. 

Meanwhile  Trevenna  and  his  wife 
had  arrived  by  the  short  out  through 
the  lady's  meadow,  and  we,  Gerald 
Grenfell  and  myself,  emerged  from 
the  gardens,  where  he  had  been  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  exploratory  expedition, 
and  made  the  group  and  the  greet- 
ings complete. 

The  dogs,  too,  had  their  greeting. 
The  Talbot  and  Domingo  touched 
noses  with  a  cold  courtesy,  after. the 
fai^hion  of  Oxonians,  or  Englishmen 
met' ting  abroad.  Grouse  was  less 
sti^  though  also  very  stately  in  his 


welcome;  the  rest  were  more  de- 
monstrative, some  cringing  and  * 
fawning  round  him,  some  making 
furtive  rushes,  and  giving  little  short 
yelps  at  him,  behaving  generally  as 
little  things  do  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  one. 

"Don't  you  think, t god -pa^  I  am 
improved  in  my  riding?"  said  Rose, 
after  a  while,  looking  up  in  the  old 
man's  face ;  "  did  you  see  how  I  held 
Snowdrop  in  hand,  and  how  well  I 
kept  him-  at  his  paces  coming  up 
the  park?" 

**  Oh  yes,  you  are  growing  a  per- 
fect horsewoman,  quite  a  Di  Vernon; 
I  shall  be  taking  you  to  the  cover 
side  with  me  soon ;  and  as  for 
Quamino,  he  is  getting  such  a  first- 
rate  jockey,  that  I  must  get  him  to 
ride  the  next  steeple-chase  for  me." 

"  Ah,  Massa  Squire,  you  pokey  de 
fon  at  Quamino.  How  can  ride  that 
old  debil?  I  tink  him  always  hah  a 
fiy  under  him  tail.  Me  want  him  to 
go  so"  (imitating  an  amble),  "  to  look 
quite  proper  in  de  town  with  Missey 
Rose,  and  den  him  surely  give  plonge 
and  kick,  and  me  go  up  and  up,  and 
de  hat  bomp  and  bomp,  and  all  de 
little  boys  laugh.  Oh,  him  tarned  ole 
debil,  dat  Pepperpot." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Quamino,  we 
will  mount  you  better  some  day," 
said  the  Squire ;  "  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  see  that  yon  have  that  fine  hat 
still.  They  told  me  that  the  lads 
wrestled  for  it  at  the  Whitsun  games." 

"  Ui  1  Squire,  dat  all  de  game  of  dat 
Bob  MuUis ;  me  gib  him  hicoory-nut 
for  dat." 

This  was  a  sore  subject,  one  of  the 
trials  he  had  undergone  in  behoof  of 
his  hat.  The  story  was,  that  stand- 
ing one  day  by  the  ring  at  a  wrestling- 
match,  with  the  hat  well  to  the  front, 
some  wag  had  toppled  it  over,  and 
that  it  was  there  and  then  seized  by 
the  sticklers  as  a  gage  of  battle. 
Quamino,  following  it  eagerly,  was 
also  set  upon ;  speedily  swathed  in  a 
wrestling-jacket,  and  to  his  great 
surprise  found  himself  in  the  grip  of 
a  practised  player,  who,  after  ex- 
hibiting him  in  all  bis  attitudes  and 
grimaces  to  an  admiring  audience, 
laid  him  playfully  on  his  back.  On 
rising,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  his 
hat,  the  hat,  stuck  on  the  pple  upon 
which  the  .prizes  were  usually  ex- 
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hibited,  labelled  '*  For  the  beet  man/^ 
His  rage  and  fary  then  were  most 
ffrotesqae,  and  made  the  joke  and 
laagh  of  many  an  after  day. 

Moving  on  to  the  portico,  he  made 
a  most  elegant  obeisance  to  the  lady 
of  the  house.  ^^  Me  hope  me  see  de 
laady  berry  well  to-night,  and  dat  all 
de  fam'ly  quite  well." 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Qnamino," 
was  the  reply ;  and  she  too  had  then 
her  quiet  fling  at  him. 

"  I  hear  that  you  were  at  the  meet- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery  last 
night  I  hope  yon  were  edified,  and 
gave  them  some  valuable  information 
on  the  subject." 

"  Yes,  me  dere,  laady,  and  me  neber 
hear  sich  fool-man^s  talk.  Dere  one 
preacher  dat  call  me  ^  him  poor  black 
broder.'  Me  scorn  de  connection. 
Me  hab  white  blood  in  me  veins,  me 
hab  white  heart,  and  me  ttnk  that  dis 
tight  skin,  tho'  it  war  a  leetly  black, 
look  more  better  dan  him  scarecrow 
carcass ;  so  me  tell  dem." 

Thus  Quamino  w&s  passed  on  from 
one  to  the  other,  like  a  liqueur,  nntil 
be  came  to  our  turn,  and  was  then 
assailed  with  one  of  the  old  jokes,  for 
schoolboys  are  not  often  inventive  in 
their  wit. 

^^  Halloa,  Quamino,  how  many  blue 
beans  make  five?"  an  arithuietical 
problem  which  always  posed  and 
bothered  him  sorely. 

"  Hi,  massa  Gerald,  you  raally  too 
cleber — too  cleber  for  Quamino.  You 
see  dem  five  crow  on  de  tree.  Now, 
'spose  you  bang  and  kill  two,  how 
many  left — eh  ?" 

*'How  many  left?  why,  three,  to 
be  sure." 

"  No  ;  dey  wasn't.  Dey  sabe  too 
much  for  that.  Dey  fly  away.  Me 
tirik  young  gemmen  at  classical 
school  know  more  better  dan  dat." 
And  away  he  marched,  strutting  and 
chuckling  at  his  triumph. 

Tea  was  brought  round  in  the 
open  air,  and  with  it  all  kinds  of 
cukee,  and  baskets  of  fresh  fruit 
just  plucked.  Then  we  all  strolled 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  by  a 
little  wood  path  down  towards  the 
brook,  the  elders  moving  on  quietly 
and  sedately ;  we,  the  young  fry 
and  the  dogs,  scampering  and  scour- 
ing over  the  banks  and  through  the 
copse,  startling  birds,  and  trampling 


down  moss  and  wild-flowersw  Id  a 
little  dell  by  the  water's  edge  was  t 
quaint  old  summer-house,  perched  on 
the  top  of  some  old  roots,  twisted, 
twined,  and  knotted  into  a  fantastie 
framework.  Over  it  hung  the  sha- 
dow of  a  tree,  and  behind  was  a 
beetling  rock  overgrown  with  momi 
and  creepers,  wl^ch  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  thatched  roo(  and 
fell  tnuling  wild  wreaths  and  fes- 
toons down  the  sides  and  ^nt 
From  either  mossy  seat  within,  the 
rivulet  could  be  traced  in  all  its 
windings,  and  the  ripple  of  its 
waves  over  the  pebbles  mingled 
softly  there  with  the  rustling  <rf 
boughs  and  leaves,  and  the  plajing 
of  the  breeze.  The  setting  sun  now 
lit  the  pools  into  a  bright  glow,  aod 
little  gusts  ever  and  anon  swept  orer 
them,  ruffling  and  dimpling  them  for 
a  moment;  swarms  of  ffles  flitted 
over  them,  and  here  and  there  the 
rise  of  a  trout  left  a  tiny  widening 
circle  of  waves.  Twas  the  scene  d 
a  summer  eve.  Who  has  not  setn 
it?  Yet  who  would  tire  to  see  it 
again  and  again,  bringing  fresh 
beauty,  new  thoughts,  at  each  rep6 
tition.  When  such  things  pall,  ^iint 
up  the  book  of  nature,  dose  tlii» 
word  of  God,  for  it  has  no  longer  a 
sign,  or  voice,  or  inspiration,  for  the 
soul. 

An  open  glade  was  our  play- 
ground ;  there,  too,  the  mother^  M 
on  an  old  trunk.  In  the  summer- 
house  Trevenna  and  the  Sqaire  held 
converse  more  serious  and  confiden- 
tial than  their  wont. 

^^  I  didn't  see  you  on  the  bench  t^ 
day,  Trevenna,"  said  the  Squire,  after 
some  iuteresting  observations  &<<  to 
whether  the  trout  that  rose  in  the 
pool  under  the  rock  was  the  one  he 
had  hooked  the  day  before,  or  whe- 
ther the  mist  rising  from  the  river 
was  a  sign  of  heat  or  rain.  **  There 
was  not  much  business,  no  poaching. 
though  that  fellow  Tom  Nicholl  wis 
brought  up  on  susjHoion  of  throwing 
lime  into  the  river  to  kill  the  fi'h. 
We  had,  however,  rather  a  serioos 
case  of  house-breaking.  By  the  br, 
did  yon  ever  hear  anything  more  of 
the  fellow  who  gave  you  that  fright  ^ 
I  should  have  thought  that  yoo  and 
the  dog  and  Quamino  would  have 
tackled  him,  though  I  dont  thiol; 
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mnch  of  tlie  darkless  pluck ;  the  dog, 
however,  was  to,  be  depended  on,  and 
Toa  used  to  have  a  firm  strong  grip. 
I  never  met  with  anything  of  that 
sort,^'  continued  he,  maundering  back 
into  old  recollections ;  ^^  but  a  curious 
oironmstance  occurred  once  to  me  in 
looking  after  poachers.  My  father  one 
day  discovered  a  wire  near  the  west- 
end  plantation,  and  saw  the  gap  by 
which  the  man  who  set  it  had  come 
and  gone.  In  the  evening  he  took 
me— quite  a  boy  then— with  him  to 
watch  the  spot.  It  was  agreed  that 
I  should  remain  close  by  the  wire, 
and  that  he  should  moke  a  detour, 
and  ,  return  in  another  direction, 
avoiding  the  gap.  It  was  almost 
dark ;  and  I  remember  that  my 
heart  beat  quickly  at  the  excitement 
and  novelty  of  my  situation.  Sud- 
denly in  the  gap  there  appeared  the 
figure  of  a  man  cautiously  and  quiet- 
ly clirabiDg  over  the  hedge.  I  made 
one  rush,  and  sprang  upon  him  as  he 
came  down;  we  grappled  and  fell 
to^^ether  on  the  grass,  tumbling  over 
and  over  in  the  struggle.  He  was 
stronger  and  heavier  than  I  was,  and 
I  felt  my  strength  failing,  and  a 
dizziness  coming  over  my  eyes;  he 
was  fumbling,  too,  to  get  free  play 
for  a  short  stick  he  carried :  in  a 
sort  of  despair  I  raised  my  hand  to 
strike,  when  a  gleam  of  moonlight 
fell  upon  us,  and  I  saw  my  father's 
face.  He  had  come  back,  contrary  to 
agreement,  by  tlie  gap,  and  each  had 
taken  the  other  for  the  poacher.  I 
never  trembled  so  as  at  that  moment, 
and  my  father  could  not  look  at  me 
for  days  without  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened." 

Some  faces  show  emotion  by  deep 
flushes  or  fiery  eye-flashes,  some  by  a 
cold  palk)r,  and  a  fixedness  of  eye 
and  feature.  As  the  Squire  went  on 
and  on  with  his  story,  a  paleness 
came  o'er  Trevenna's  face,  and  the 
features  grew  still,  cold,  and  fixed  aa 
stone. 

"  I  never  could  think,"  rambled  on 
the  Squire,  returning  to  the  first 
idea,  "what  that  fellow's  motive 
could  have  been.  Why  he  passed 
all  the  passages  and  closets  where 
the  plate  or  valuables  might  have 
been,  and  how  he  stnipbled  on  the 
child's  room  is  a  mystery  to  me." 


Turning  round,  he  saw  the  paleness 
on  his  friend's  face  grow  more 
deadly,  and  the  drops  of  perspi- 
ration stand  coldly  on  the  forehead. 
^'I  have  said  something  to  hurt 
you  now,  Trevenna— iiave  touched 
some  sore.  If  there  be  anything 
painful  or  embarrassing  in  this  nmtr 
ter,  let  it  pass  by  for  ever.  John 
Grenfell  is  not  the  man  to  unkennel 
any  one's  secret  But  if  there  be 
aught  in  which  a  helping  hand  or 
kindly  thought  can  aid  or  comfort 
you,  speak  it  out,  man.  The  second 
barrel  often  brings  down  the  bird, 
and  a  second  head  may  wing  a  diffi- 
culty. At  any  rate,  a  clean  breast 
often  makes  a  free  heart.  So,  let  it 
be  as  yon  will,  silence  or  council; 
you  may  trust  me  for  either.  Our 
fathers  for  many  generations  have 
been  friends  and  play-fellows,  and  I 
would  be  true  to  you  for  the  sake  of 
old  ass^ociations,  if  nothing  else.  Say 
the  word,  then— shall  it  be  a  still 
tongue  or  open  heart  betwixt  us  ?" 

At  this  appeal  Trevenna's  face 
changed  and  changed  again,  showing 
the  deep  workings  of  an  inward 
struggle.  Once  or  twice  he  made  an 
eflfbrt  as  if  to  speak ;  but  the  words 
seemed  to  stick  in  the  throat,  and 
tiiere  would  come  instead  a  low 
gurgling  sound,  and  the  dead  pallor 
would  return,  and  the  cold  sweat- 
drops  burst  forth  afresh.  At  last  he 
seemed  to  gather  up  his  strength 
into  resolve;  the  inward  workings 
settled  into  a  calm;  the  throes  of 
heart-pain  Bubsided,  and  then,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Squire's  arm,  he  re- 
vealed in  fitful,  fervid  utterances  the 
story  of  a  life. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "I  will  tell  alL 
There  may  be  mucli  of  shame  in  my 
story,  much  of  error;  but  there  has 
been  also  much  suflffring,  much  retri- 
bution ;  and  though  the  doom  of  ex- 
piation may  be  not  yet  fulfilled,  I 
feel  that  my  soul  has  through  the 
long  years  gradually  been  clearing 
itself  from  the  degradation  of  its  one 
mn ;  and  since  God  has  given  me  my 
sweet  child,  it  has  been  no  longer 
dark ;  and  come  what  will  now,  whilst 
that  blesbing  remains,  there  will  be 
light  on  my  heart,  light  in  my  soul. 
Ton  know,  John  Grenfell.  how  that 
at  my  father's  death  our  lamilv  pro- 
perty was  found  to  have  dwindled 
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and  dwindled  in  saccessive  f^enera- 
tlons,  until  there  was  little  left,  save 
some  plantations  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  always  been  managed  by 
an  agent,  and  with  which  we  never 
concerned  ourselves  much,  as  long 
as  the  proceeds  were  regular  and 
ample;  and  how  we,  my  brother 
John  and  myself,  resolved  to  set  forth 
for  our  Barbadian  estates,  and  see 
what  fortune  and  endeavour  might 
do  for  us  there,  rather  than  stay  at 
home,  and  find  our  property  falling 
off  field  by  field,  and  ourselves  sink- 
ing gradually  down  to  the  state  of 
poor  ^ntlemen. 

"Well,  away  we  started— young, 
strong,  and  sanguine— differing  in 
temperament,  but  united  enough  in 
feeling  and  intent  to  be  good  yoke- 
fellows in  the  earnest  work  before  us. 
The  sphere  was  new,  not  very  genial 
perhaps,  or  very  accordant  with  old 
habits  and  early  training ;  yet  it  hnd 
its  excitements  and  attractions.  We 
found  on  our  estates  the  usual  effects 
of  absenteeisTn,  The  land  had  de- 
teriorated, and  fallen  into  disorder; 
the  buildings  were  dilapidated,  and 
the  slave*  were  suffering  from  ther 
grossest  neglect  and  maltreatment 
Here  was  work  to  do,  and  we  st<X)d 
to  it  manfully.  Year  by  year  we 
began  to  reap  result*^;  prosperity 
dawned  before  us;  order  and  well- 
being  sprang  up  around.  With  our 
slaves  we  were  especially  suctcessful. 
It  is  some  time  ere  fresh  young  blood 
yields  to  the  influences  of  climate,  and 
the  young  fresh  nature  equally  resists 
for  a  while  the  influences  of  vicious 
habits  and  society.  Thus  in  the 
strength  of  our  own  hearts,  still  puls- 
ing with  home  feelings,  we  were  able 
quietly  and  calmly  to  carry  out  our 
work  of  reform  on  those  around  nsw 
Character  always  tells,  even  on  slaves, 
and  we  soon  found  that  we  couid  do 
more  by  personal  influences  than 
many  had  effected  by  the  strictest 
penal  systems,— could  do  often  more 
by  word  or  look  than  by  whip  or 
shackle.  John,  especially  at  first, 
had  a  wonderful  mastery  over  them. 
His  nature  took  more  with  them 
til  an  mine.  His  strength,  his  jo- 
vial spirit,  his  humour,  had  great 
attractions  for  them.  They  chimed 
in  well  with  their  own  rough  sports, 
their  love  of  fun  and  drollery.    They 


would  do  anything^— even  work— for 
him ;  and  his  voice,  lajagh,  or  presence 
would  always  set  them  agog,  and 
draw  out  all  the  best  points  of  their 
nature.  He  was  their  constant  theme 
and  admiration.  *  Hi !'  they  would 
say,  *dere  Massa  John— how  him 
walk— how  him  talk— how  him  work 
-—how  him  laugh— and,  my  gar,  how 
him  drink  I'  alluding  to  his  practice 
of  quaffing  large  goblets  of  cane-jnice 
at  a  draught.  Thus  all  went  well; 
we  lived  on  and  on,  prospering,  toil- 
ing in  kindly  brotherhood  of  hope  and 
intent.  In  these  days  of  our  cijiifi- 
dence,  under  the  influence  of  the  fn^l- 
ing  of  community,  which  so  ofien 
grows  up  betwixt  men  labourin;;  and 
succeeding  tt)gether,  we  made  an 
agreement^  a  bond,  that  whatever 
wealth  was  won  should  be  coinnion; 
that  in  case  of  one  dying,  the  snr- 
vivor  should  inherit  all— that  shocU 
one  be  childless,  the  children  of  the 
other  sliould  be  heirn  to  both ;  and 
there  even  gleams  upon  me  a  va^ce 
consciousnea*^ — a  dark  rccollecTion— 
that,  more  than  this,  there  was  a  com- 
pact binding  us  to  unite  the  property 
by  marriage,  should  one  have  .«og5 
and  the  other  only  a  daughter  or 
daughters ;  and  that,  failing  this  con- 
tract^ the  whole  inheritance  should 
go  in  the  male  line — ^so  anxious  were 
we  to  preserve  our  newly-gotten  fain 
from  the  causes  which  had  frittered 
away  and  exhausted  our  ancestral 
estates.  This  ckuse  has  hauritei)  me 
of  late  like  a  spectre,  and  is  more  a 
dread  than  a  reality. 

"  About  this  time  our  common  in- 
terest compelled  a  tem|K)rary  sepani- 
tion,  and  1  went  away  to  superintcn  J 
a  plantation  in  a  different  part  of  the 
island.  Here  I  was  alone,  widiout 
companionship,  without  coinnmnion, 
and  soon  found  that  isolation  is  mora 
dangerous  to  the  soul  even  than  fr« 
society.  I  began  to  lose  that  eW- 
city  and  buoyancy  which  often  pro- 
tects the  heart  from  debasement  or 
con'uption,  and  keeps  it  bomiding 
and  rising  continually  above  tempta- 
tion and  beyon<l  the  passions.  Mj 
energy,  too,  took  a  more  selfish  aim 
and  purpose,  and  my  spirit  grew  en- 
social  and  less  sympathising.  Tlien 
came  my  trial  and  my  fall.  In  a  hct 
near  my  own  house,  close  to  the  gate, 
60  that  I  must  needs  pass  it  in  sU  m/ 
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outgoings  and  incomings,  lived  a 
mulatto  girl  with  an  old  crone,  her 
natural  or  adopted  mother.  They 
belonged  to  the  property,  yet,  in 
some  way,  had  gained  a  privileged 
exemption  from  the  usual  routine  of 
labour,  and  performed  only  such  light 
service  ahout  the  house  and  grounds 
as  they  chose.  They  were  from 
Grenada,  and  the  girl  showed  signs 
of  Spanish  blood  in  her  fine  rich 
colour,  her  oval  face,  full  voluptuous 
figure,  and  in  the  easy  grace  with 
wiiich  she  moved.  Ever  as  I  came 
and  went,  she  stood  before  me  a  pre- 
sent temptation— obtruded  before  me 
in  hU  her  attractions.  At  first  I 
withstood  it  well,  and  felt  nought  but 
indifference.  Then  use  ha<l  M^  effects, 
and  the  cravings  for  some  companion- 
ship wrought  upon  me.  Our  saluta- 
tions became  longer,  our  meetings 
more  frequent.  I  looked  for  them,, 
then  sought  for  them,  and  then — 
'twas  the  old  story — we  fell.  From 
that  hour  ndy  peace  was  gone.  The 
spell  of  passion  soon  passed  away,  but 
the  curse  of  sin  clove  to  me,  and  en- 
tered into  my  life.  I  was  no  longer 
alone.  With  me  and  beside  me  was 
ojje  who  influenced  my  every  action ; 
whose  presence  was  a  daily  debase- 
ment, drawing  down  my  soul  step  by 
step  in  pollution  and  misery.  The 
nature  of  this  girl  was  base,  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  her  kind ;  her 
temper  and  passions  were  strong, 
fierce,  and  wayward.  Money,  finery, 
pleasure,  were  her  sole  objects.  If 
thwarted  in  her  taste,  she  would  be- 
come furious,  demon-like,  and  soon  I 
scarcely  dared  to  provoke  these  bursts. 
A  love  of  power  and  a  vindictiveness 
towards  those  who  offended  or  dis- 
plcasetl  her,  often  showed  themselves 
in  little  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
in  which,  God  help  me  1  I  was  often 
an  unwilling  abettor ;  and  I  became 
the  veriest  slave  on  the  plantation — 
a  slave  with  the  sense  of  slavery 
hanging  on  me  as  a  millstone.  In 
time  a  child  was  born — ^a  son.  It 
could  bring  no  joy,  no  pride,  yet  for 
the  time  it  was  a  bond  and  tie  be- 
tween us.  This  soon  ceased.  The 
boy  grew  up  vicious  and  wilful.  It 
was  in  vain  I  strove  to  curb  or  sub- 
due his  passions.  The  mother  fos- 
tered and  fed  them  by  indulgence,  by 
example,  by   every  encouragement. 


Very  early  appeared  signs  of  that 
deep  and  innate  depravity  which 
makes  one  sl^udder  for  the  future.  In 
the  vices  of  the  child  I  saw  the  com- 
ing retribution  of  the  man.  In  my 
own  heart  there  dwelt  a  sense  of  moral 
degradation,  and  I  saw  this  ever  and 
ever  reflected  in  the  bearing  of  those 
around  me.  The  obedience  paid  was 
more  that  of  fear  than  respect,  and 
I  missed  the  cordial  confiding  tone 
which  once  existed  in  the  intercourse 
betwixt  me  and  my  people.  The 
bearing  of .  dependants,  like  the  sha- 
dows oh  a  dial,  indicate  the  stages 
and  changes  in  the  moral  revolutions. 
I  was  fallen,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
self  was  more  and  more  in  the  ascen- 
dance. My  only  thought  was  to  get 
rich — to  make  money  enough  to 
e8cai)e  and  throw  off  the  fetters,  the 
irons  of  which  entered  into  my  very 
eon).  God  forgive  me  I  to  this  thought 
I  sacrificed  everytlii  ng — ^for  this  I 
toiled,  for  this  I  wrouprht,  for  this  I 
taxed  hardly  and  relentlessly  the  la- 
bour of  others,  for  this  I  racked  the 
land  under  my  care ;  and  I  was  grow- 
ing rich.  The  hour  of  release  seemed 
near,  the  day  of  liberty  was  already 
dawning. 

*'  Meanwhile,  all  I  saw  and  heard  of 
my  brother  was  far  from  comforting. 
His  free  jovial  temperament  made 
him  more  susceptible  of  the  vitiat- 
ing influences  of  the  society  around 
him.  Gradually  he  yielded  and 
yielded ;  the  temptations  fastened 
themselves  into  habits.  The  de- 
bauch became  more  frequent— excess 
habitual.  The  canker  of  daily  vice 
was  eating  into  his  fine  nature, 
spreading  and  stretching  its  roots 
through  mind  and  body.  He  was 
not  so  far  gone,  however,  but  that  a 
saving  hand  might  have  drawn  him 
back  from  the  abyss.  I  tried,  but  I 
had  lost  my  power.  My  own  sin 
paralysed  my  arm,  and  made  my 
tongue  falter.  Yet  there  was  hope- 
hope  that  his  nature  might  rebound 
and  recover  itself.  This  hoj)e  was 
soon  lost  In  one  of  his  reckless  fits 
he  proposed  to,  and  then  married,  a 
Creole  lady.  Her  character  toned 
rather  with  the  encouragement  of 
his  vices  than  with  their  reform. 
Her  influence  became  paramount — 
mine  was  repudiated,  my  counsel 
rejected  and  my  own  sin  thrown  in 
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my  face.  Hence  we  lived  apart— 
seldom  raeetiDg — never  with  affec- 
tion or  in  confidence;  bnt  rumonrs 
came  to  me  of  increased  profligacy-— 
of  health,  means,  and  character 
wasted  in  debaaoherv — of  a  temper 
soared  by  vice  and  disease;  and 
soon,  very  soon,  it  began  to  be  heard 
that  the  popular  planter  was  be- 
coming a  tyrant, — that  punishment, 
harsh  and  intemperate,  inflicted  in 
haste  and  passion,  was  more  and 
more  frequent  on  his  estate— that 
complaints,  murmurs,  then  words  of 
wrath  and  threats  of  vengeance, 
were  muttered  sullenly  and  secret- 
ly among  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  once  a  sort  of  idol.  The 
time  was  a  crisis  with  us  both.  To 
me,  thank  God,  it  brought  only 
warning — ^a  dread,  dark  warning — 
fearful  enough,  bitter  enough ;  to 
him  it  brought  death — an  evil,  vio* 
lent  death.  Oh,  God  I  I  scarce  dare 
to  recall  the  events  of  that  time ; 
memory  revolts  against  passing 
back  again  across  those  dark  limits. 
But  it  must  be  told."  Here  Tre- 
venna  gasped,  as  if  for  breath  and 
strength,  ere  he  went  on  with  the 
story  of  his  life.  **It  was  a  hot, 
sultry  afternoon,  and  I  was  sitting  in 
my  room  with  closed  blinds,  striv- 
ing to  be  cool — striving  to  forget 
the  growing  misery  at  my  heart- 
striving  to  see  brighter  spots  in  the 
future,  when  suddenly  my  son  enter- 
ed, his  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
glaring  with  intoxication.  He  had 
grown  now  into  youth,  and  we  had 
become  all  but  estranged!  Our  meet- 
ings were  only  alttrcations — reproof 
on  my  side,  and  insolence  and  anger 
on  his.  He  only  sought  me  to  get 
money.  That  was  his  errand  now. 
Heated  and  excited,  he  demanded  a 
larger  supply  than  ever  I  had  grant- 
ed before.  I  remonstrated;  he  per- 
sisted with  insults  and  oaths.  Boused 
from  my  forbearance,  I  gave  a  flat 
denial,  and  ordered  him  from  my 
presence.  Scarce  had  I  spoken, 
'.yhen — oh,  God  I  it  is  too  horrible  to 
speak—his  hand  lifted  and  raised  a 
knife  to  strike  me — me,  his  father. 
Horror  paralysed  me;  I  could  not 
move  hand  or  foot  to  arrest  the 
blow.  The  blade  gleamed  before 
my  eyes.  At  the  instant  Domingo, 
then  almost  a  puppy,  sprang  from 


his  place  at  my  feet  at  the  raised 
arm.  The  blow  was  turned,  and  iIm 
knife  fell  with  broken  force  on  the 
dog's  ribs.  His  growls  and  the  noise 
brought  Quamino  to  the  spot.  The 
wretched  boy  was  disarmed,  and  led 
away,  yelling  out  imprecadoos  and 
threats.  I  was  left  alone — alone  with 
my  thoughts — alone  with  my  con- 
science. 'Twas  a  dark,  dark  boor. 
Those  only  who  have  wrestled  with 
remorse,  and  stood  face  to  £ioc  with 
the  doom  of  retribution,  can  know 
the  agony  of  such  hours. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  sweat-drops  dried 
on  my  forehead,  my  limbs  ceased  to 
tremble,  or  my  heart  to  beat  to 
wildly,  when  a  horse's  steps  were 
heard,  and  a  man  gallopped  up  to  the 
door  to  say  that  my  brother  was 
dead — had  died  in  the  night  of- a 
fit — was  found  lying  dead  in  hii 
balcony  in  the  morning. 

'^  My  own  woe  made  me  callous  for 
the  moment — hard,  stony.    I  bad  no 
grief — no  tear  for  my  brother.     I 
could    scarce    comprehend    who  or 
what  it  was  that  had   been  taken 
^m  me.    Mechanically  I  went  with 
the    messenger — mechanically   went 
on    and    on— on  through  the  caod 
fields-— on    through    the  avenue  <^ 
cocoa-nut     trees— on    through    th« 
door — up  the  stairs~>-on  to  the  bal- 
cony, and  there  he  lay  on  the  floor- 
he,  my  brother — dead.    There  he  lay, 
strieken  in  the  fulness  of  life.    Takto 
in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  a  sh:it- 
tered  glass  was  beside  him — a  cigar 
lay  in  the  poor  clasped  fingers.  Could 
this   bloated,  discoloured  corpse  be 
he  who  had  so  lately  stood  beside 
me  strong,  lusty,  and  lifeful— who, 
a  few  yeai-s  since,  had  started  forth 
with  me  fresh,  ardent,  and  hopeful  t 
And  here  was  the  end— death,  »in. 
misery.    For  a  while  I  kudt  down 
by  him  alone;  all  the  early  iiieiuo- 
ries— «11    the    early    bope>--all  the 
early  thoughts,  came  rushing  hatk, 
and  with  them  came  the  early  feel- 
ings, softening    and    hallowing  the 
heart,  and  kindling  it  into  prftjer; 
and    there,    by    that  dead  brother, 
were  uttered    prayers   which  were 
answered   in   after-life— there  weri 
formed   resolves    which  have  been 
firmly,  patiently  fulfilled. 

"  The  cause  of  death,  on  inquiiy  and 
examination,  was  said   to  be  ap^ 
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plexy,  and  so  it  seemed — so  it  was 
believed.  Shortly  after,  it  was  darkly 
whispered  about  that  man^s  band 
had  done  the  deed— that  some  slaves, 
goaded  to  vengeance  by  wrong  and 
punishment,  had  climbed  up  the 
balcony  whilst  he  was  asleep  and 
insensible,  had  tied  a  cord  round  his 
neck  outside  the  cravat,  to  leave  no 
mark  of  violence— strangled  him, 
and  laid  down  the  body  in  the  sem- 
blance of  death  by  the  visitation  of 
God. 

"  These  whif»pers  at  last  reached  me, 
adding  to  my  grief  the  dark,  dread 
suspicion  of  murder. 

*'  I  could  no  longer  stay  in  a  spot 
darkened  by  such  fearful  scenes, 
even  to  realise  my  dreams  of  wealth. 
My  resolve  was  made  and  acted  on. 
I  settled  the  inheritance  with  my 
brother's  widow  and  sons — placed 
my  own  portion  under  careful  manage- 
ment, for  I  was  bound  by  our  com- 
pact not  to  sell  it — provided  for  the 
woman  and  her  son — and  then  turn- 
ed my  back  on  a  place  which  I  had 
first  seen  with  such  hope,  and  which 
was  now  nothing  to  me  but  a  dark, 
black  memory. 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  England, 
chance  led  me  to  meet  with  one 
whom  I  had  known  and  regarded  in 
early  years,  who  had  then  held  a 
dependent  position,  but  was  now 
free.  She  was  one  in  whose  gentle- 
ness and  affection  I  could  hope  to 
find  the  repose  and  peace  I  sought. 
We  married;  my  thoughts  were 
attracted  back  to  the  home  of  my 
youth,  and  we  came  hither.  You 
know  the  rest.  How  the  longings, 
the  prayers  of  years,  were  answer^, 
after  many  bitter  disappointments, 
by  the  birth  of  my  sweet  Rose ;  how 
she  has  woven  and  clustered  bless- 
inga  around  me ;  and  how  I  began 
at  last  to  feel  peace  and  know  hap- 
piness. I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
dark  past.  My  life,  welling  purely 
and  brightly  at  first  from  the  foun- 
tain-head, then  fouled  and  stained  by 
a  dark  stream  running  into  it,  seem- 
ed agiun  to  be  clearing  itself  as  it 
widened  and  deepened  towards  the 
close.  I  had  heard  regularly  from 
Barbadoes.  My  brother's  children 
were  going  on  in  the  old  voluptuous 
course.  My  son  had  sunk  lower  and 
lower,  deeper  and  deeper,  in  wicked-* 
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ness  and  depravity;  his  mother  was 
taken  off  by  fever,  and  soon  after  he 
disappeared  altogether.  I  had  heard 
nothing  for  several  years-^had  almost 
ceased  to  think  of  him  until  that 
terrible  night  when  I  was  roused 
from  my  sleep  by  my  child's  cries, 
and  rushed  in  pursuit  after  the  man 
whom  the  dog  had  seized.  Once — 
ay,  twice — ^in  my  terror  at  the 
danger  which  had  threatened  my 
darling,  I  levelled  a  pistol  1  had 
taken  up  at  him,  but  the  head  of 
the  dog  moved  ever  between,  and 
intercepted  my  aim.  God  be  praised 
for  this;  for  when  I  had  strangled 
the  dog  off  him,  and  lifted  up  the 
light,  I  looked  in  my  son's  face. 
Yes ;  'twas  he  who  stood  there,  pale 
and  bleeding.  You  may  well  imagine  ^ 
now  how  he  escaped,  and  why  Qua- 
mino,  who  alone  of  my  domestics 
had  followed  me  to  England,  diverted 
the  pursuit  from  the  right  direction. 

"  What  the  wretched  man's  motive 
was  I  cannot  tell — whether  it  was 
plunder  or  violence,  or  only  recon- 
noitring—whether he  came  by 
chance  or  design'.  But  his  presence 
has  brought  back  all  the  old  thoughts, 
and  filled  my  future  with  forebod- 
ings. I  live  in  fear — in  fear  that  at 
every  step  I  may  once  more  come 
upon  him — ^that  every  paper  1  take 
up  may  reveal  some  villany  or  vio- 
lence he  has  committed. 

"  Now,  Grenfell,  you  have  the  clue 
to  my  life,  and  whether  it  may  loosen 
or  strengthen  your  friendship,  you 
know  all." 

Thsre  was  a  pause,  a  short 
pause.  The  Squire  had  listened 
with  deep  earnest  interest,  marked 
here  and  there  by  occasional  ex- 
clamations, and,  wlien  the  story 
was  ended,  seemed  sunk  in  thought ; 
then  rising,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Tre- 
venna's  shoulder,  and  said,  '*  'Tis  a  sad 
strange  tale ;  my  thoughts  don't  come 
quickly.  I  must  think  over,  sleep  on 
it,  ere  I  can  give  counsel  or  opinion ; 
but  you  have  trusted  me,  and  I  will 
stand  by  you  to  tHe  end.  What  can 
or  may  be  done,  I  cannot  yet  see ;  we 
will  talk  more  of  it  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile  look  at  this,  and  let  it 
cheer  your  spirit." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  Trevenna 
towards  the  glade  where  Rose  was 
sporting  in  the  evening  light,  dancing 
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on  the  grass,  and  tossing  np  handfuls 
of  flowers,  with  the  boys  and  doge  all 
playing  around  her,  and  the  two 
mothers   sitting   with    their   gentle 


faces  turned  towards  the  gronp  and 
the  snnset.  The  picture  flashed  bad 
a  light  upon  his  souJ,  kindling  it  vidi 
hope,  with  faith. 


OBAFTXB  Tn. 


Yoath-<^if  angels  gnard  the  cradle 
bed,  if  they  spread  their  wings  fondly 
and  lovingly  over  childhood,  there 
must  be  joyonsness  in  their  glances, 
a  glad  motion  in  the  winnowing  of 
their  wings,  as  they  hover  and  circle 
around  the  courses  of  youth,  and  see 
them  leading,  mingling,  joining  with 
all  the  emblems  of  young  life,  the 
mom,  the  spring-time,  the  dawning 
light,  the  buds,  the  blossoms,  the 
springing  corn-blades ;  see  them 
blended  with  tlie  gentle  influences  of 
sunshine,  sweet  airs,  bright  skies, 
and  luxuriant  verdure.  It  must  be 
joy  to  their  beings,  joy  such  as  there 
is  in  heaven,  to  breathe  in  the  pure 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  voong 
hearts,  to  catch  their  free  high  im- 
pulses, their  fresh  warm  afi'ecdons, 
and  float  them  upward,  heavenward. 
It  must  be  joy,  the  joy  of  angels,  to 
move  around,  a"  celestial  barrier, 
warding  ofp  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day,  and  the  evil  thoughts  that  fly 
day  and  night.  A  pleasant  sight  is 
youth  to  men  and  angels,  pleasant  to 
see  the  meeting  of  youth  with  youth, 
of  youth  with  the  mom,  with  the 
spring-time — ^pleasant,  above  all,  to 
see  young  natures  meeting  and 
mingling,  their  thoughts  blending, 
their  impulses  bending  to  each  other, 
their  hearts  shedding  forth  their 
emotions  and  impressions,  joy  to  joy, 
fervour  to  fervour,  love  to  love,  feel- 
ing to  feeling,  'courage  to  courage, 
hate  to  hate,  sensibility  and  apathy, 
tenderness  and  coldness,  rashness  and 
timidity,  impressiveness  and  false- 
ness, acting  and  reacting  on  each 
other,  shading,  toning,  and  reflecting 
each  other.  Pleasant  are  the 
memories  of  such  meetings.  Even 
to  world- worn  hearts,  world-tried 
natures,  they  came  as  moon-gleams 
on  the  waters,  soft  and  beautiful,  re- 
flecting in  a  mellow  light  the  bright 
joyous  light  of  other  days. 

Thus  come  back  upon  me  the 
memories  of  the  hours  passed  with 
Bose  and  Gerald.    Even  now'—iiow 


that  I  look  back  on  a  M-joyed 
youth  and  a  goodly  prime^ww 
memories  have  so  tender  a  light,  or 
such  a  thrilling  voice  for  the  heart  as 
these. 

Gerald  and  Bo6e--6ummer  daya, 
and  summer  eves — autumn  rambles, 
rides,  nuttings,  scratnblings  in  woods 
and  orchards,  winter  sports,  fireside 
stories,  all  come  wafited  back  in  ooe 
vision,  the  two  loved  faces  and  fornu 
standing  out  as  the  figures  grouped 
in  the  lights  and  shades  of  youth. 

Gerald,  as  he  appears  now  befofe 
me,  was  a  fine,  healthy,  active,  bold 
fellow,  free-hearted,  generous,  M  of 
impulse,  full  of  quick  spirit,  not  k 
genius,  not  even  clever,  but  gifted 
with  ready  innate  perceptions  of 
moral  greatness  or  feeling,  with  a 
keen,  though  not  deep,  sense  of 
natural  beauty.  Hero-deeds  aod 
hero-thoughts,  the  maxims  and  apo- 
thegms of  the  great  stories  of  adven- 
ture or  of  broad  fun,  caught  his  {sym- 
pathy and  admiration  at  once.  Natare'li 
pictures  were,  at  the  moment,  glori- 
ous, b^utiful,  but  it  was  hard  to  see 
what  impress  they  made  on  the 
heart,  or  how  they  were  oastiDg 
themselves  into  the  future  being. 
He  had  that  gift,  so  mysterious,  so 
enviable  to  thoee  who  have  it  not, 
the  gift  of  winning  love  and  notice. 
None  eeenied  to  look  with  indifik- 
ence  on  that  open  handsome  face, 
with  its  bright  brown  eye,  on  that 
smooth  rounded  forehead,  overfaong 
with  short,  thick,  chestnut  cork ;  or 
on  the  figure,  so  round  and  elastic 
that  it  was  redeemed  from  the 
ungainliness  which  so  often  stanipe 
hoppityhoyhood.  All  seemed  to  re- 
cognise tlie  attraction  of  the  sweet 
smile,  the  pleasant  voice,  and  the  gay 
laugh.  I  myself,  his  chosen  eom- 
panion  and  friend,  sank  back  from  a 
comparison  with  him.  SomotiiBei 
there  would  arise  in  my  mind  a  sense 
that  this  inferiority  was  not  real  <v 
just,  and  there  would  cro«  nT 
thoughts  inatanoes  frcm  the  aaboel- 
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room  And  the  play-ground,  which 
made  me  rebel  ag&inst  the  judgment 
of  the  world— our  world ;  but  a  word 
from  him,  a  smile,  or  a  sli^p  on  the 
shoalder,  would  again  make  me  con- 
tent to  be  his  Jidea  Achates^  his  man 
Friday,  or  anything,  so  that  I  were 
with  him  and  Rose.  Of  course  he 
was  her  favourite  ;  his  impulsiveness, 
his  mirth,  the  wild  spirit  with  which 
he  dashed  and  bounded  onwards, 
climbing  trees  for  the  mere  sake  of 
climbing,  leaping  across  brooks,  to 
leap  back  again,  jumping  up  for  a 
flower  she  fancied,  or  springing  after 
a  squirrel,  always  made  hiui  the  chief 
of  our  parties.  It  sometimes  flashed 
upon  me,  that  I  thought  more  for 
Rose,  when  absent,  did  more  in 
gathering  up  treasures,  in  reading 
stories  and  learning  verses  to  repeat 
to  her ;  yet  some  way  his  services  had 
alw;ay8  a  greater  charm,  and  she 
would  spring  away  from  listening  to 
some  legend  I  had  gathered  for  her, 
at  a  shout,  or  a  call,  or  a  laugh  from 
him.  Still  there  was  no  envy  or 
rivalry;  we  were  happy  together, 
happy  in  our  triple  alliance. 

One  fine  afternoon  towards  the  end 
of  August  we  all  accompanied  the 
Squire  in  one  of  his  strolls.  The  first 
of  Septe;nber  was  near,  and  he  was 
taking  out  some  young  dogs  to  try 
them  in  a  field  near  the  park.  They 
were  the  progeny  of  old  Grouse. 
That  patriarch,  indeed,  rejoiced  in  as 
numerous  an  of&pring  as  any  caliph 
or  Eastern  sultan.  There  was  no 
chance  of  the  paternal  name  or  vir- 
tues dying  out  from  want  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  pepper-and-mnstard 
style  of  nomenclature  would  have 
been  necessary  to  designate  all  the 
branches  of  the  stock.  In  every 
kennel  in  the  country  was  a  Grouse. 
These  were  the  youngest  bom,  and 
were  said  to  take  very  much  ^Fter 
the  fathw,  though,  of  course,  falling 
fiu*  short  of  his  perfection.  The  old 
dog  moved  amid  them  with  a  sort 
of  pride  and  condescension,  repress- 
ing by  his  grave  deportment  all  fa*- 
miliarities  and  excesses,  yet  showing 
a  mild  forbearance  for  the  exuber- 
ances of  youth.  No  elder  in  the  pre- 
aonce  of  juveniles — ^no  tutor  before 
his  pupi]a---could  have  been  more 
exact,  more  predse,  than  he  was,  the 
moment  we  entered  the  stnbble  or 


arrish.  His  every  movement,  liis 
every  attitude,  was  most  perfect  and 
pointer-like.  All  his  casts  and  turns 
were  made  with  a  most  exemplary 
correctness.  Neither  tail  nor  head 
was  a  shade  out  of  its  bearing.  True 
and  steady  he  moves.  Ah  I  he  will 
show  those  young  dogs  what  a  pointer 
should  be.  Hush  1  the  Squire^s  finger 
is  uplifted.  He  is  standing  firm  as  a 
rock  ;  the  tail  straight  and  stiff ;  the 
body  motionless ;  the  forefoot  lifted ; 
the  head  turned;  the  eye  fixed  and 
still — ^a  sculptor  might  take  that 
posture.  The  shades  of  departed 
pointers  might  look  on  it  with  pride. 
The  critics  of  all  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies of  the  race  could  see  no  fault  in 
it.  It  was  a  challenge  and  an  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  instant  the  three 
young  dogs,  with  the  impulse  of  in- 
stinct, all  backed  the  point  though 
trembling  and  quivering  wim  excite- 
ment "Beautiful,  by  Jove!"  mut- 
tered the  Squire,  with  bated  breath, 
"Oh,  how  pretty!"  cried  Rose.  A 
look  and  a  gesture  checked  even  her 
voice.  We  were  on  professional 
ground  now — beyond  the  limits  of 
toleration.  Presently  a  young  Grouse 
— the  son  of  promise,  too— gives  a 
low  whine,  and  creeps  forward.  This 
is  an  error  of  youth,  and  may  be  ex- 
cused. Again  he  creeps  on.  This 
even  may  be  overlooked,  as  the  in- 
discretion of  inexperience.  But  now 
he  is  growing  more  and  more  restless 
— amoves  on  and  on.  This 'is  not  to 
be  borne ;  no  dog  of  character  can 
allow  his  dignity  to  be  thus  compro- 
mised. So  old  Grouse  quietly  gives 
up  his  point,  and  turns  indignantly 
away,  throwing  fix)m  his  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  such  an  un- 
pointer-like  act  Two  hours  after,  he 
is  discovered  standing  by  himself  at 
a  solitary  bird,  as'  though  he  had 
found  some  satisfaction  and  relief  in 
this  exercise  of  character.  When  he 
turned  all  the  young  dogs  rushed  in 
— ^the  birds  rose— and  Quamino,  who 
had  looked  on  the  whole  proceeding 
with  great  interest,  excited  by  the 
movement  and  the  whirring  of  the 
wings,  sprang  after  the  covey  with 
open  mouth  and  outstretched  hands. 
This  escapade  saved  the  blood  of  the 
Grouse  race  from  the  indignity  of  the 
lash,  and  was  nearly  giving  the  Grer- 
fell  property  the  benefit  ef  a  minority. 
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The  Squire  went  off  in  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, which  ended  in  apoplectic  chokes 
and  coughs.  Nothing  is  ever  so  ri- 
diculous to  a  man  s^  a  hlnnder  or 
burlesque  in  his  own  line  or  walk. 

"  Why,  Quamino,"  said  the  Squire, 
when  he  had  recovered  breath  again, 
^*how  is  it  yon  didn't  catch  them? 
I  never  knew  you  were  such  a  sports- 
man before." 

^^Me  not  berry  much  sportsman, 
Massa  Squire,  but  me  kill  turkey 
once." 

*^  Ah  I  how  was  that,  then?  Come, 
^ve  us  the  story." 

"Why,  you  know  Massa  Higgins 
in  Barbadoes;  him  hab  next  station 
to  us.  Well,  him  hab  turkey;  and 
dis  turkey  come  to  roost  tree  night 
on  our  fence,  so  me  knock  him  over, 
and  take  him  for  de  rent." 

"By  Jove,  Quamino,  I  hope  you 
won't  be  trying  your  hand  on  those 
in  the  Lady's  Meadow,  or  my  Christ- 
mas dinner  will  come  short." 

"No,    saar.      Me  hab  'spect  for 
property.    Dey  no  commit  trespass." 
Our  walk  homeward  led  us  tl trough 
a  woodland  path.    The  pointers  had 
been  taken  back,  and  Doniiugu  alone 
was  following  us.     On  a  sudden  he 
rushed  forward  towards   a    bed    of 
briers  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  then 
started  back  with  a  sharp  yell  and  a 
look  of  fear.    At  the  same  moment 
we  saw  the  heads  and  forked  tongues 
of  two  adders  reared  above  the  brush- 
wood.     Gerald,  with  his  usual  im- 
pulse, rushed  on  them,  striking,  right 
and  left ;    I    followed,   crushing  the 
ieads  of  both  with  well- aimed  blows 
of  a  stick  ;  yet  it  was  Gerald  who 
killed  the   adders  that  stung   poor 
Domingo.       An    exclamation    from 
Rose  attracted  oar  attention  towards 
the  dog ;  his  head  had  swollen  to  a 
great  size ;  his  eyes  were  half  closed, 
and  he  seemed  almost  stupified.    This 
was  a  great  dilemma,  for  the  elders 
had  left  us,  and  we  knew  not  what 
to  do.      Luckily    an    old    woodman 
came  to  oor  relief,  and  applied  what 
he  supposed  an  effectual  remedy,  by 
tying  the  bark,  peeled  off  a  young 
ash,  round  the  neck^  near  the  swell- 
ing, advising  us,  on  getting  home,  to 
^rub  the  part  with  oil,  and  send  for 
old  Biddy  to  charm  it.       "Then," 
iidded  he,  "  at  sundown,  when  them 
yarmints  die,  the  dog  will  be  all-right. 


or  he  will  die."  The  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  her  old  guard's  death 
set  Hose  a-crying;  but  we  set  our- 
selves manfully  to  work — ^half  drag- 
ged, half  led  Domingo  home.  The 
remedy  of  the  oil  was  at  once  ap- 
plied, and  a  hint  of  the  charm  set 
Quamino  off  for  old  Biddy,  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
healing  all  scalds  and  bums,  and  ex- 
tracting venom  from  wounds.  Pre- 
sently he  was  heard  ushering  her  in 
with  much  ceremony  and  deference, 
for  in  his  heart  he  had  a  great  awe 
of  the  old  crone,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  witch  as  well  as 
charmer. 

"Oome  in,  Biddy;  dis  the  dog. 
Here  ole  feUa,"  addressing  Domingo, 
"here  the  great  Obee  woman  come 
to  cure  him.  She  say,  *  Go  out,  anak,' 
and  him  go." 

Biddy  was  the  very  spirit  of  witch- 
dom.  The  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth 
were  never  better  got  up  for  the  part. 
The  withered  begrimed  skin,  the 
wrinkled  face,  the  sharp  features,  tbe 
quick  cunning  grey  eye,  the  dirty 
white  hair  hanging  in  elf-locks,  the 
red  cloak,  the  crook  stick,  were  all 
according  to  established  characteris- 
tics. The  cringing,  whining,  fawn- 
ing v(Mce  and  manner,  were  not  so 
orthodox.  The  antecedents  of  her 
life,  as  they  were  known  and  told, 
all  favoured  her  present  reputati(HL 
She  had  been  a  camp-follower  in  the 
Peninsular  War ;  had  witnessed  the 
death  of  two  successive  husbands; 
had  seen  many  a  battle-field;  and 
boassted  of  having  once  saved  the 
colours  of  her  re^ment,  by  sewing 
them  under  her  petticoats.  It  was 
said,  too,  that  the  old  withered  form, 
once  gaunt  and  bony,  had  often  been 
seen  prowling  amid  the  heaps  of 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  night  after 
a  battle,  and  that  the  skinny  band, 
as  it  passed  over  their  faces  and 
down  their  limbs,  struck  more  dread 
into  the  hearts  of  bleeding,  maimed, 
dying  soldiers,  than  the  bayoflets  ot 
swords  of  the  foe.  She  came  in 
curtsying,  and  bowing,  and  uttering 
blessings  on  the  house,  which  sounded 
in  her  tones  like  maledictions.  Then, 
after  swallowing  a  glass  of  gin,  an<l 
attempting  to  force  caresses  on 
Gerald,  whose  father  she  declared 
that  she  had  nursed,  she  sat  dovu 
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by  the  dog,  took  his  head  in  her  lap, 
mnmbling  some  words,  and  making 
some  signs  as  she  passed  her  hand 
over  the  bitten  parts;  and  when  she 
ro^e  and  shuffled  rather  hurriedly 
away,  it  struck  me  that  I  saw  some- 
thing drop  from  her,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  dog^s  nose  seemed  at- 
tracted towards  it  I  stooped  down, 
and  picked  up  what  seemea  a  roll  of 
meat  On  showing  it  to  Quamino, 
his  eyes  started  out  from  his  head, 
and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"Dat  cussed  ole  tief— dat  tamed 
ole  witch — she  try  to  poison  de  dog. 
Me  must  show  dis  to  massa.*' 

The  old  pallor  came  back  on  Tre- 
venna's  face  as  he  saw  the  meat,  and 
heard  the  story.  The  attempt  to 
poison  the  dog  roused  the  suspicion 
that  some  scheme  of  violence  and 
plunder  was  meditated  towards  his 
house,  and  his  mind  could  associate 
only  one  man  with  such  a  deed. 
Twas  too  late  to  consult  the  Squire. 
He  dared  not  seek  other  aid.  So 
that  night  he  kept  silent  lonely 
watoh.    The  dog,  strangely  enough, 


had  begun  to  revive  soon  after  sun- 
set— ^had  roused  and  shaken  himself, 
and  taken  his  old  post  by  Rosens  bed. 
He,  the  father — father  of  one  so  dear, 
and  one  so  dreaded — sat  by  the  lone 
hearth,  with  a  solitary  h'ght,  keeping 
such  ward  as  a  man  would  keep  who 
felt  that  each  coming  hour,  each 
coming  minute,  might  bring  him  in 
deadly  contact  with  his  own  flesh 
and  blood;  that  in  self-defence,  or  in 
defence  of  those  dearer  to  him,  his 
hand  might  be  raised  against  his 
own  son.  He  sat  unarmed  and  alone. 
None  but  he  might  see,  none  but  he 
might  meet  the  fkce  which  might  in- 
trude on  the  watches  of  that  night 
The  beating  heart  told  the  minutes 
as  they  passed  away;  as  each  hour 
was  chimed,  the  dread  gathered 
thicker  and  darker  o'er  his  soul. 
The  night  wore  on  slowly  and  stilly, 
and  the  morn  broke  at  last  With 
the  morn  came  Rose — Rose,  with 
her  twining  arms,  her  soft  kisses,  her 
merry  laugh,  and  her  play,  chasinff 
away  the  darkness  which  had  brooded 
o'er  that  dread  watch. 


OHiPTSB  Ym. 


On  the  road  leading  from  Tre- 
venna's  house  to  Penhaddoc  Park, 
tUero  was  a  bypath  branching  off  to 
the  right  It  was  a  muddy,  grass- 
grown  lane,,  a  favourite  abode  of 
toads,  and  was  darkened  by  over- 
hanging bushes.  At  the  bottom  it 
was  crossed  by  a  dull,  sluggish, 
gatter-like  stream;  and  in  a  corner 
on  the  other  side,  where  hemlock, 
and  mallow,  and  brier  grew,  rank 
and  matted,  stood  a  mud  hut,  rudely 
thatched,  with  one  or  two  small  nar- 
row windows  oddly  placed  at  some 
height  from  the  ground.  In  front 
there  was  a  stagnant  pool,  in  which 
squatted  a  brood  of  half-starved 
ducks.  This  was  the  home  of  Biddy, 
the  witch.  On  one  side  of  the  door 
was  a  cage,  inhabited  by  an  old  half- 
bald  raven ;  and  on  the  other  ky  a 
large  flat  stone,  underneath  which 
was  supposed  to  be  kept  an  old  toad, 
to  assist  her  in  her  incantations. 
Down  this  lane,  on  the  night  after 
Domingo  was  bitten  by  the  snake, 
walked  the    Sqmre    and  Trevenna, 


moving  slowly,  and  stopping  at  in- 
tervals in  close  and  serious  talk. 

'*  Yes,  Trevenna,"  said  the  Squire, 
enforcing  some  previous  argument, 
"I  am  convinced  that  this  old  hag 
must  know  something  of  the  man 
you  seek,  and  that  her  attempt  to  , 
poison  the  dog  must  have  been  made 
at  his  instigation.  Her  hut  has  ofton 
been  a  sort  of  mumpers'  inn,  a  re* 
fhge  for  tramps  and  vagabonds.  De- 
pend upon  it,  he  is  here.  We  will 
easily  unearth  him,  if  you  have  the 
courage  to  meet  him,  and,  onoe  for 
all,  face  the 'difficulty." 

For  a  while  Trevenna  stood  com- 
muning with  himself,  his  lips  moving 
as  though  he  were  asking  for  other 
and  better  aid  than  the  strength  of 
his  own  heart  Then  bracing  himself 
up  to  the  resolve,  he  said,  ^'Be  it 
so ;  I  will  stand  the  trial.  I  must — 
I  will  see  him;  will  try  whether 
there  be  any  hope  of  reclaim,  any 
means  of  rescue  for  him.  It  is  my 
part  to  forbear,  my  part  to  offer 
atonement  for  my  own  sin.    At  any 
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rate,  it  may  be  that  this  dread,  which 
is  overshadowing  my  life,  which  is 
threatening  others,  may  be  dispelled, 
if  met  fairly  and  boldly." 

*'  That's  right.  Meet  it  like  a  man. 
Half  the  difficulties  in  the  world  dis- 
appear before  a  brave  open  front  I 
will  manage  old  Biddy.  Do  yon 
enter  the  house.  If  he  be  there,  as 
I  think  is  almost  certain,  your  own 
heart  will  tell  yon  what  to  say,  what 
to  do.  That  is  not  for  me  to  advise. 
God^help  thee,  friend.  I  know  it 
will  be  a  sore  hard  trial." 

At  that  moment  they  came  in  view 
of  the  hut  All  was  quiet.  There 
was  nought  stirring.  A  knock  at  the 
door  produced  a  grumbling,  grunting 
inteijection  from  Biddy;  and  then, 
after  a  little  delay,  she  appeared  her- 
self. The  sight  of  her  visitors  startled 
and  alarmed  her  at  first;  but  she 
'  soon  resumed  her  old  manner,  and 
began  to  fawn  and  whine  round  Uie 
Squire. 

*^0h,  blessings  on  his  dear  face  I 
Is  he  come  to  see  his  old  Biddy,  that 
nursed  and  suckled  un?"  snivelled 
out  the  old  crone,  trying  to  kiss  the 
Squire's  hand.  "Doesn't  she  love 
un  better  than  her  own  children,  the 
dear." 

This  might  easily  have  been  the 
case  without  the  oqnire's  suffering 
from  excess  of  affection,  as  she  was 
said  to  have  sold  one  child,  and  driven 
another  to  doors,  and  to  have  brought 
up  her  family  generally  in  such  loving 
and  happy  nurture,  &at  the  eldest 
,  son  was  now  a  sojourner  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  rest  scattered  as  vaga- 
bonds over  the  kingdom,  gathering 
experiences  of  all  the  different  jails, 
lock-ups,  and  cadgers'  haunts. 

"Well,  well,  Biddy,  that  will  do," 
said  the  Squire,  after  successively 
freeing  his  hand,  button,  and  coat- 
tail  from  her  grasp.  **  Now  we  want 
to  talk  upon  a  Httle  business.  Mr. 
Trevenna  here  wishes  to  give  yon  a 
little  compliment  for  curing  his  dog." 

"  Ah,  poor  dumb  cretur !  Did  poor 
old  Biddy's  charm  save  him  ?"  She 
continued  in  the  same  whining  tone, 
"  Any  trifle  will  be  welcome.  Tisn't 
much  Biddy  wants — a  little  snuff,  or 
a  little  of  the  comfort,  dear,"  she 
added  in  a  whisper. 

"Ay,  ay,  Biddy,  we  will  take 
care  of  that ;  but  we  want  to  know 


how  this  piece  of  poisoned  meat  ctme 
to  be  dropped  in  uie  kitchen,  dose  by 
the  dog's  nose  the  night  yon  wen 
there.  Can  you  tell  ns  anytMng  about 
that?" 

The  old  hag's  face  grew  more  hag- 
gard, more  witch  like,  as  the  Sqiure 
spoke,  and  her  whining  became  mord 
abject^  more  jarring,  aa  she  axo- 
wered — 

"  Her  dear  bov  wouldn't  think  his 
old.  Biddy  would  go  to  hurt  the  dog 
— would  he?  she  that  loves  all  tli« 
animals,  poor  things.  Why  should 
she  want  to  harm  un  f " 

"  Well,  Biddy,  yon  know  that  Mr. 
Trevenna's  house  was  broken  into," 
said  the  squire  sternly,  ^^and  that 
the  dog  seized  a  man  in  the  passsge, 
and  nearly  killed  him ;  and  'tis  ratkr 
odd,  so  soon  after  that,  some  (xm 
should  be  trying  to  make  away  with 
the  animal.  We  want  to  see  thst 
man,  Biddy,  and  we  must  see  him. 
You  know  where  and  who  he  is.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  bring  the  eonstabks 
down  on  my'  old  nurse,  or  to  hate 
her  brought  up  for  conniving  with 
burglars ;  but  what  can  I  do  if  it 
comes  before  the  bench  ?" 

This  last  hint  seemed  to  take  great 
effect,  and  to  rouse  her  from  the 
crooning  groaning  state  into  which 
she  had  fedflen  when  the  Squire  began. 

"  Oh,  what  can  old  Biddy  know 
about  it?  How  can  she  tell  what 
every  poor  boy,  who  comes  to  lay 
down  on  her  straw,  is  doing?  Sure 
he  seems  harmless  enough ;  and  if  he 
wants  to  have  his  rights,  who  oan 
blame  un?" 

"He  is  there,  then;  that's  all  wc 
want  to  know.  Ko  harm  shall  oome 
to  him." 

The  hag  spoke  not,  but  locked  as- 
sent, with  her  cunning  grey  eyes.  The 
Squire  nodded  to  Trevenna.  He  stood 
a  moment  or  two  to  collect  ooumge, 
then  lifted  the  latch  and  entered. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  still  the 
door  was  closed.  Another  was  half 
spent,  when  Trevenna  came  out.,  with 
the  tried  look  of  one  who  had  gone 
through  much  in  short  space;  yet 
there  was  lightsomeness  of  spirit 
about  the  whole  man,  which  told  that 
relief  had  come  out  of  suffering. 

Silently  the  Squire  took  his  arm, 
and  they  walked  on  for  a  while  with- 
out speaking. 
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<^T6B,  Gfenfell,  yon  were  right,'^ 
he  said  at  last — **  right  in  adyising 
me  to  faoe  my  tria}.  Not  for  all  the 
wealth  I  onoe  Bought  so  eagerly, 
would  I  pay  back  the  peace  that  this 
last  hoar  has  given  me.  There  has 
been  much  of  agony  in  this  meeting 
— K>ld  wounds  have  been  ripped  open 
— ^the  ashes  of  old  memories  raked 
np.  There  have  been  recriminations, 
explanations,  revelations,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  at  last  there  is  peace,  if  not 
love,  betwixt  me  and  my  son.  Oh 
Godl  what  a  pang  it  was,  aa  I 
entered  that  hut,  to  see  the  poor,  rag- 
ged, vagrant-looking  being,  who  lay 
huddled  on  the  straw  in  a  corner, 
haggard,  world-worn,  scarred  with 
wounds  in  the  strife  of  life,  vengeful 
with  despair  and  hatred  For  years 
he  had  been  tossed  and  buffeted — 
cast  hither  and  thither — ^been  ever 
stranded  or  ¥n-ecked ;  had  tried  the 
land,  the  sea,  the  mines,  the  prairies ; 
had  failed  and  suffered  everywhere. 
At  last  chance  threw  him  on  the 
English  shore-— despair  led  him  to 
seek  me  out— the  entry  into  my  house 
was  more  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing whether  any  children  had  suo- 
oeeded  to  what  he  conceived  his 
rights,  and  of  seeing  in  what  state  and 
how  I  lived,  rather  than  with  an  in- 
tent of  violence  or  plunder,  when  the 
dog  rushed  upon  him,  and,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  old  hatred,  nearly  throttled 
him.  What  he  might  afterwards  have 
meditated,  goaded  on  by  despair, 
want,  revenge,  and  the  suggestions 


of  that  infernal  hag,  my  sonl  shndden 
to  think.  Thank  Grod,  by  your  coun- 
sel that  has  been  averted.  At  first 
he  repelled  all  commime  with  me, 
rejected  all  overtures,  and  stood  on 
his  old  war  with  the  world.  But  my 
heart  was  firm  in  its  resolve,  and  I 
persevered,  until,  at  last,  he  softened 
and  melted,  and  we  sat  side  by  side^ 
All  was  to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven ; 
from  the  dark  past  and  the  clouded 
present  we  went  on  into  a  future. 
There  was  yet  to  be  the  promise  of  a 
new  life  before  hinu  Sent  forth  by 
me,  with  new  hopes  and  under  new 
auspices,  he  was  to  start  afresh,  and 
make  another  advance  in  the  battle 
of  life.  To-night  I  write  to  town, 
asking  a  confidential  agent  to  meet  me 
here,  and  arrange  for  my  son^s  being 
introduced  into  a  new  course  in  one 
of  onr  colonies—Canada  or  Australia. 
A  week  hence,  when  all  is  settled, 
we  are  to  meet  at  the  Gross  Keys 
Inn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  Panhaddoc  Ford.  Rose  shall 
see  and  know  him  ere  he  leaves. 
Thus  all  looks  well  and  fair.  A  few 
years  more— a  few  years  of  earnest 
work,  of  reputable  career,  and  we 
may  meet  once  n^ore  as  father  and 
son  should  meet'' 

The  Squire  would  say  nought  to 
gloom  this  hopeful  prospect,  though 
it  looked  not  so  bright  or  promising 
in  his  eye,  but  pressed  his  friend's 
hand  with  kindly  sympathy  as  they 
parted  at  the  park-gate. 


OHAFTEB  DC. 


A  week  had  passed,  and  the  event- 
ful mom  had  arrived.  All  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  had  been  fairly 
made,  and  Trevenna  set  forth  for  the 
interview.  Quamino  was  driving  him 
in  a  gig.  The  day  was  fair  and  bright. 
As  they  crossed  the  bridge,  Trevenna 
saw  that  Domingo  was  following 
them,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  ani- 
mosity betwixt  him  and  his  son  might 
lead  to  nnpleasantness,  and  they 
stopped  to  drive  him  back.  The 
dogs,  as  dogs  always  do,  obeyed  the 
dismissal  reluctantly — went  partly 
back-*4hen  stopped-^-then,  when  un- 
observed, crept  on  again.  This  de- 
layed them  on  the  bridge  until  they 


saw  people  on  the  other  side  making 
signs  to  them  to  come  on.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  hills  towards  t^e 
north,  where  the  river  had  its  source. 
O'er  them  the  clouds  were  banked  in 
a  dark  heavy  mass,  which  seemed, 
again  and  again,  to  burst  with  great 
masses  of  water.  It  was  a  waterspout 
which  had  fallen  at  the  very  head  of 
the  stream,  and  was  swelling  its  gentle 
current  to  the  rush  and  force  of  a 
cataract.  Presently  was  heard  a  deep 
boom,  like  the  sweep  of  a  mighty 
wind — then  a  roar  deep  and  hoarse  as 
the  beating  of  the  surge  against  the 
sea-shore— then  thehuge  body  of  swell- 
ing waters  was  seen  rolling,  flooding 
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onwards,  whelming  trees,  booses,  and 
meadows  in  its  impetaoos  flow.  It 
is  Hearing  a  large  oak,  reaches  its 
topmost  boughs,  and  in  an  instant  the 
tree  is  whirled  onwards,  roots  upper- 
most ;  a  fannyard,  with '  its  ricks  and 
linheys,  is  before  it ;  and  presently  a 
mass  of  stone  and  straw  is  socked  in 
and  driven  roond  in  the  eddies.  On- 
wards it  flows  and  gorges;  nearer 
and  nearer  now  to  Sie  old  bridge. 
For  a  moment  it  is  seen  standing 
with  its  hoar  stones  and  ivy-covered 
bottresses — then  the  waters  are  opon 
it — they  beat  and  sorge  against  it. 
There  is  a  looder  roar,  a  heavier  rosh, 
and  the  old  grey  stones — the  old  time- 
worn  buttresses— *re  horled  from 
their  foondations,  and  borne  on  in 
the  maelstrom  whirl  of  waters.  The 
dog  had  stood  on  the  bridge,  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  come  or  go  until  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  flood  swept  him 
away.  His  master  and  Qoamino 
shooted  and  waved  to  encoorage  him ; 
and  wheiKlast  seen  he  was  lifting  his 
head  boldly,  and  battling  bravely  with 
the  waves.  Saddened  by  the  fate 
6f  this  old  faithfol  servant,  Trevenna 
went  on  to  the  trysting-place.  Hour 
passed  on  hour,  yet  no  one  came. 
Twas  troe  that  the  river  might  have 
swollen  JQst  before  he  come  to  pass 
the  ford,  and  stopped  him.  There 
was  as  moch  cause  for  hope  as 
fear;  yet  dark  forebodings  came 
over  fliem,  and  the  night  was 
passed  in  dread  suspense.  In  tbfe 
morning  the  waters  had  subsided  to 
their  usual  height,  leaving  the  fields 
and  meadows  strewn  with  wreck, 
like  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Heaps 
of  stone  and  timber,  bee-hives,  trees, 
sheep-folds,  gates,  lay  scattered  here 
and  there ;  and  the  whole  ground  was 
covered  and  lain  with  matted  frag- 
.  ments  of  hay,  and  straw,  and  mould. 
Trevenna  and  Quamino  passed  back 
easily  by  the  ford,  and  as  their  safety 
had  been  seen  and  notified  to  the 
family,  there  had  been  little  or  no 
uneasiness.  After  the  first  greetings, 
however,  Rose  turned  round  and  said, 
*' But  where  is  Domingo?" 

"  Ah,  Missey  Rose,"  half  blubbered 
Quamino,  "  him  gone — ^poor  ole  feJla, 
him  took  away  in  de  flood  yesterday. 
Me  see  him  lift  his  head  one  minute, 
and  gib  one  leetle  bark,  as  much  as 
say,  Give  my  love  to  Mifiiey  Rose,  and 


dem  me  see  him  no  more-^dem  his 
last  words." 

Poor  Rose — the  sweet  blue  eyea 
were  filling  with  tears,  and  her  young 
bosom  was  heaving  with  sobs  at  hear- 
ing of  the  loss  of  her  staunch  old 
friend  and  guard,  when  a  Bcrapiog 
and  whining  were  heard  at  the  door. 

"Dat  him  duppy — dat  old  Do- 
mingo's duppy,"  said  Quamino,  with 
a  scared  look. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  in  stalked 
the  dog,  or  rather  the  spectre  of  the 
dog — BO  gaunt  and  lank  was  he,  so 
hollow-eyed,  his  coat  so  matted  and 
worn.  Rose  leaped  upon  him  at 
once,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
kissed  and  hugged  him,  crying  out— 
"  Oh  my  dear  old  fiiend,  yon  are  safe, 
you  are  not  drowned."  And  the  dog, 
as  if  overcome  with  the  like  feeling, 
put  his  huge  paw  on  her  shoulder, 
licked  her  face  and  neck  over  and 
over,  whining  with  joy.  Quamino, 
in  the  eagerness  of  welcome,  placed  a 
large  platter  of  food  befo/e  him,  say- 
ing, *^  Dere,  ole  fella,  eat  on  as  long 
as  good  skin  hold — ^you  want  some 
ballast  me  tink.*' 

The  dog,  as  if  understanding  the 
words,  set  to  at  his  meal :  that  finish- 
ed, he  began  to  look  round  restlessly 
and  wistfully  for  his  master;  th^ 
hardly  answering  his  caresses,  he 
moved  out  through  the  door,  whining 
and  stopping  at  times  to  see  if  they 
followed.  **  Come,  Quamino— «ime 
along,"  said  Trevenna  at  last,  "the 
dog  has  something  to  show  and  teD. 
God  grant  it  be  not  what  I  forebode.** 

0^  went  the  dog,  slowly  and 
steadily,  towards  the  river,  they  fol- 
lowing, until  they  came  to  a  part 
below  the  ford,  called  the  Cadger's 
Pool.  There  the  dog  sat  on  the  bank, 
looked  steadily  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  howled. 

"He  sees  something,"  said  Tre- 
venna ;  "  go— run — Quamino,  get  men 
with  the  drag-nets  at  once.  'Die  pod 
must  be  dragged-— we  must  know  the 
meaning  of  this,  good  or  bad." 

The  Cadger^s  Pool,  so  named  fnm 
a  cadger  having  been  drowned  in  it, 
was  a  dark  gloomy  spot,  where,  after 
a  bright  rapid  flow,  the  river  stag- 
nated for  a  while,  and  lay  in  blaok 
heavy  stiUness— a  stiUnees  so  great 
that  no  breeze  ever  seemed  to  stir  it ; 
a  blackness  so  thick,  that  no  eye  ever 
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penetrated  to  the  bottom.  Black 
rocks,  overgrown  with  stunted  brush- 
wood, shelved  down  towards,  and 
threw  their  shadows  on  it.  It  was 
a  place  avoided  by  schoolboys  and 
anglers  generally.  There  was  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  no  fish  ever  lay 
there — ^none,  certainly,  were  ever 
caught.  The  men  and  the  nets  came 
at  last.  The  pool  is  dragged  again 
and  again ;  noaght  is  found  or  seen ; 
yet  still  the  dog  looks  at  one  spot  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  howls.  At 
last  an  old  veteran  salmon-fisher,  well 
used  to  fathom  the  waters  with  his 
eye,  goes  over,  lies  down  on  the  rock, 
and  there,  on  a  jutting  point,  sees 
something  hanging  and  floating ;  the 
grapnel  is  throMm  down — misses — 
catches — ^and  upwards  is  drawn  the 
body  of  a  man — a  young,  dark,  power- 
ful man,  for  deatii  had  smoothed  out 
the  wrinkles  and  the  scars.  He  is 
laid  on  the  bank — ^a  cry  is  uttered 
that  something  has  been  found — ^all 
rash  across,  Trevenna  among  the 
rest.  One  look — ^it  is  enough;  and 
forth  from  his  heart  goes  the  bitter 
cry — ^heard  by  few,  perhaps  by  none, 
"Blood  of  my  blood,  flesh  of  my 
flesh — toy  son,  my  son  I"  and  the 
strong  man  totters  away  to  sorrow 
and  weep  alone. 

The  man,  the  poor  wretched  man, 
had  been  crossing  the  ford  when  the 


flood  came,  and  had  been  caught  in 
its  rush.  By  what  mysterious  instinct 
the  dog  knew  of  his  fate,  whether  in 
his  own  swim  for  life  he  had  seen  the 
man  struggling  or  the  body  hanging, 
who  can  tell  ?  Ay,  who  can  tell, 
save  He  who  planted  the  instinct  ? 

The  body  was  found— that  was 
enough  for  the  many.  "Found 
drowned,"  was  the  sentence  by  which 
the  fact  and  the  fate  were  recorded 
among  men. 

Trevenna  sat  in  his  room — ^the 
darkness  of  old  times  had  overcast 
him;  his  heart  was  heavy  even  to 
rebellion — rebellion  against  the  doom 
of  retribution  which  had  fallen  so 
suddenly  on  him,  when  hope  was 
breaking  on  him — ^hope  that  the  oon- 
seqaences  of  his  sin  might  yet  be  re- 
deemed in  happiness.  He  sorrowed 
as  one  who  would  not  be  comforted. 
The  door  opened,  and  Rose  glided  in 
silently,  for  she  felt  the  presence  of 
grief;  and  threw  her  arms  gently 
round  the  neck,  placed  her  soft  che^ 
on  his,  and  murmured  soft  loving 
words  in  his  ear,  which  were  to  his 
soul  as  the  strains  of  David's  harp 
were  to  Saul's. 

The  man  looked  up  from  the  depth 
of  his  sorrow,  and  saw  only  "light  on 
his  hearth." 
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THB   ATLANTIC   WEDDING   RING. 

[It  is  customary,  in  referring  to  the  Atlantio  and  other  enbinarine  Tele- 
graphs, to  mention  only  the  submerged  oable^as  if  that  constituted  the  entin 
telegraph.  In  reality,  however,  the  cable  foi^ms  but  one-half  of  the  requisite 
electric  circuit,  the  other  and  equally  essential  half  being  furnished  by  t^ 
ocean.  Thus  excluding  from  consideration  the  small  portions  of  land  oooupied 
above  water-mark  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  stadon  houses  near- 
est the  brink  of  the  sea,  the  cable,  some  two  thousand  miles  long,  oonveji 
the  electric  current  from  shore  to  shore  in  one  direction,  and  the  aea  oouTejB 
it  in  the  other.  Such  a  double  channel  must  be  provided  in  all  telegraph, 
and  the  half  supplied  by  the  earth  or  sea,  although  it  costs  nothing,  is  as 
important  as  the  insulated  metallic  half  which  is  so  costly  to  pfoduoe,  sod 
80  difficult  to  preserve  in  working  order.  The  Atlantio  Telegraph,  aooord- 
ingly,  when  considered  as  a  link  of  union  between  the  old  and  new  worida, 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  wedding-ring,  a  circle  consisting  entiielj 
of  metaL  Its  symbol  is  one  of  those  finger-rings  at  present  out  of  fiashion, 
where  a  part  only  of  the  circle  is  gold,  the  remaining  portion  oonsisting  <^ 
a  jewel  held  between  the  ends  of  the  golden  orescent,  and  conmleting  the 
circle.  If  we  si^ppose  the  stone  in  such  a  ring  to  be  that  whiou  jewellen 
term  the  "  Aqua  Marine,^*  we  shall  have  a  perfect  symbol  of  a  sabmarixM 
Telegraph.  Since  the  lines  which  follow  were  written,  an  unexpected 
derangement  of  the  Atlantic  Oable  has  stopped  the  working  of  the  tde- 
graph.  But  even  if  the  worst  apprehensions  are  realised,  and  no  fatore 
signal  pass  along  it,  it  must  for  ever  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian 
and  poet  The  wedding  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  is  an  aooomplished 
&dt,  and  the  thread-like  wire  which  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  the  angelie 
song,  as  the  first  greeting  from  the  fatherland,  has,  in  one  sense,  done  its 
work.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  wise,  and  brave,  aad 
patient  men  who  have  so  nobly  carried  out  this  great  enterprise,  will  befoie 
long  reap  the  full  reward,  as  they  have  already  gathered  the  first  fruits  of 
their  labours.] 

^^  Thb  way  is  far  across  the  sea, 

My  Daughter,*^  England  said : — 
*^  Thy  Land  and  mine  each  other  love, 

'Tis  time  that  they  should  wed." — 
^^  The  way  is  far  across  the  sea," 

America  replied : — 
**  Thou  hast  the  Bridegroom,  Fatherland,     «^ 

And  I  the  willing  Bride." 

^^  Doth  any  one  forbid  the  bans  t 
Will  any  one  declare, 
Why  these  should  not  be  wedded, 
This  long  betrothed  pair? 

Then  rose  the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  shouted  as  one  man :— 
Wed  Anglo-Saxons  if  ye  will  I 

Wed  rather  if  ye  can." 

**  Who  talks  of  weddings  ?    We  forbid 

The  bans : — The  Atlantic  gales 
That  shatter  ships,  and  slaughter  men. 

And  turn  to  shrouds  their  sails. 
Ho!  cease  thy  vanntings,  Bridegroom  bold, 

And  stay  thy  longings,  Bride, 
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The  Wedding-King  shall  never  pass 
Across  the  stormy  tide.'^ 

"  K^l  hnsh  your  voices,  angry  winds, 

W  e^  bide  our  time  and  go, 
When  in  the  sleepy  snnshine 

Ye  scarce  flit  to  and  fro. 
From  east  and  west  our  ships  shall  sail 

In  calm  and  snnny  weather: 
In  middle- sea  weMl  keep  oar  tryst 

And  join  our  hands  together." 

Then  rose  a  voice,  sweet,  soft,  and  clear; — 

The  Earth  spake  to  the  Sea:— 
**  I  will  give  half  the  wedding-ring, 

If  h^f  is  given  by  thee. 
Hy  half  shall  be  this  costly  chain 

Of  copper  and  dusky  steel, 
Woven  together,  and  darkly  dad 

To  last  through  woe  and  weal.  • 

It  bendeth  like  a  orescent  moon; 

If  thou  wilt  place  between 
Its  crescent  horns,  like  jewel-stone, 

Thy  waters  emerald  green ; 
Then  we  together  shall  complete 

The  wondrous  wedding-ring, 
Bound  which  the  Silent  Dghtnings 

Their  voiceless  flight  shall  wing.*' 

'^Thou  art  a  Queen,  O  Andent  Earth  I 

And  I  a  King  of  old; 
The  brides  of  Venice  wedded  me 

With  many  a  ring  of  gold. 
But  better  far  than  golden  ring, 

1^11  prize  thy  darksome  chain ; 
The  beryl  of  my  purest  depth 

Shall  help  to  wed  the  twain.'' 

**  O  t  promise  not  too  much,  thou  Earth  I" 

Exclaimed  the  scomftd  wind ; 
**  Thy  wedding-gift  is  strong  indeed 
If  I  no^flaw  can  find : 
And  trust  thou  not  too  mnoh  the  Sea, 

He  is  my  Vassal-slave: — 
His  wrathful  hands  to  mar  thy  mft 
Shall  start  from  every  wave.'' 

The  wisest  of  the  Sons  of  Men 

Had  heard  Uie  speaking  Three;-— 
«•  We  will  not  fear,"  they  said,  "  the  Wind, 

We'll  trust  the  Earth  and  Sea." 
They  drew  the  lightning  frood  the  sky. 

They  quenched  its  torch  of  fire, 
They  flung  its  thunderbolt  away ; — 

Along  a  tinv  wire 
They  made  th'  impatient  spirit  pass ; 

Its  thunder-voice  was  stiU-— 
But  they  left  its  shoes  of  swiftness 

That  it  might  do  their  will  :— 
Before  an  eyelid  rose  and  fell, 
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Ere  scarce  the  words  were  given, 
It  oonld  engirdle  Earth  and  sea 
With  its  lightning  pace  of  Heaven. 

On  England^s  shores  throngh  many  a  day 

And  night  they  forged  the  chain,  . 
A  thousand,  thousand  miles  in  lengtn 

To  stretch  across  the  main. 
Within  the  stately  hattle-ships, 

Throngh  many  an  hour  of  toil, 
Like  two  great  Eleeping  serpents, 

They  wound  it  coil  on  coil. 
One  ship  was  from  the  Bridegroom  land, 

And  one  was  from  the  Bride, 
And  so  they  sailed  together 

Across  the  Atlantic  Tide. 
They  steered  across  the  exulting  Sea, 

Straight  for  the  middle  deep. 
That  Bridal-land  and  Bridegroom-land 

Their  settled  tryst  might  keep. 
And  there  about  midsummer-time. 

Like  lovers  who  have  broken 
A  ring  in  twain,  and  each  one-half 

Keep  as  a  troth-plight  token 
Till  they  can  join  the  halves  again ; 

They  welded  fast  the  link 
That  wove  the  kindred  coils  in  one, 

And  watched  the  welding  sink 
Beneath  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  the  Sea, 

Till  it  could  sink  no  more: 
And  then  its  prow  each  good  ship  turned 

Home  to  its  native  shore. 
One  sailed  to  East,  and  one  to  West: 

Between,  they  unwound  the  chain, 
Down  deepest  ocean-valley 

Along  the  sea-deep  plain. 
From  ship  to  ship  along  the  line, 

Where  death  and  silence  dwell,   - 
The  voiceless  lightning  went  and  came, 

And  signalled  ''  All  is  well.*' 
Onward  by  night,  onward  by  day  I 

They  saw  arise  and  set  the  sun ; 
They  counted  aU  the  anxious  hours, 

Ajid  thought  their  work  was  done. 

Then  rose  the  Demon  of  the  storm. 

And  lashed  the  Vassal-sea, 
Until  with  desperate  hands  the  link 

He  broke  in  his  great  agony. 
*'  O  take  the  chain  thou  lovest  so  well, 

I  love  it  not  I  wissi 
Take  chain  and  ships,  take  men  and  all, 

Down  to  thy  dark  abyss." 

Twice  did  the  sore  reluctant  sea 

Shatter  the  costly  chain : — 
Twice  did  the  half  despairing  crews 

See  aU  their  work  in  vain. 
But  they  who  manned  the  ships  w&re  MeD| 

The  bravest  of  the  brave, 
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"Who  vowed  they'd  sit  at  bridal  feast, 
Or  lie  in  honoured  grave. 

^nd  when  the  third  time  nnappalled 

They  sought  the  middle-deep, 
He  whom  the  Winds  and  Waves  obey 

Had  hashed  them  both  asleep. 
And  though  the  ohill  divorcing  wind 

Knew  bat  a  restless  rest, 
And  tossing  in  its  night -mare  d^ream, 

RnfSed  the  ocean's  breast ; 
Tet  cheerily  the  ships  sailed  on, 

Oheerily  west  and  east : 
^*  We  bring  the  ring :  Gro  call  the  gnests, 

And  pray  the  wedding-priest." 

They  sailed  by  night,  they  sailed  by  day  I — 

The  long  betrothed  lauds 
From  bridegroom  passed  to  bride  the  ring 

And  joined  their  willing  hands. 
Loud  when  the  ships  had  reached  each  shore. 

The  cannon  spake  in  thander ; 
"  Whom  God  hath  joined  *'  they  seemed  to  say, 

^^  Let  no  man  put  asunder." 
And  then  around  the  wondrous  ring 

The  blessed  greeting  ran, 
"  Glory  to  God  \    On  Earth  be  Peace, 

Goodwill  to  every  man." 

So  now  methinks  this  Earth  of  ours 

More  like  to  Heaven  should  be, 
When  we  have  seen  an  end  of  Time, 
And  there  is  no  more  Sea. 

Geobob  Wilson. 
Industbial  MusKuii^  EnnniUROHi 
September,  1858. 
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THB  BALLAD  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  OP  IRELAND/ 


*^  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
shoold  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.^' 
This  is  a  saying  which  has  often  been 
cited,  not  always  qnite  so  accnrately, 
perhaps,  as  on  the  present  occasion ; 
•  but  we  do  not  remember  that  the 
memorable  conditions  nnder  which  it 
was  nttered  have  ever  been  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  it.  Some  collectors 
Qf  cnrioQS  tracts  may  possess  ^*  an  ac- 
count of  a  conversi^tion  concerning  a 
right  regnlation  of  goTernments  for 
the  common  good  of  mankind,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Marqnis  of  Montrose, 
the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxborgh,  and 
Haddington,  from  London,  the  1st 
of  December  1703."  The  author 
was  the  renowned  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Saltonn,  and  he  who  peruses  the 
little  tract  will,  after  certain  dia- 
logues as  spirited  as  they  are  origi- 
nal, come  at  last  to  the  saying  about 
ballads,  which  has,  as  it  were,  dropped 
out  of  its  setting  and  been  tossed 
about  in  the  literary  world  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  its  own  intrinsic  merit 
as  a  separate  gem.  To  understand, 
however,  the  full  import  intended 
to  be  given  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of 
the  spirited  dialogue  in  which  it  is 
spoken,  there  are  some  preliminary 
matters  to  be  kept  in  view.  A 
time  was  coming  when  a  nation, 
endowed  with  an  almost  mateliless 
train  of  the  noblest  historical  tradi- 
tions, was  to  sink  her  government 
and  her  historical  name  in  fusion 
with  a  neighbouring  nation,  greater 
and  more  powerful,  but  not  more 
truly  illustrious.  True,  it  was  not 
submission  to  the  sword  of  the  con-* 
queror — ^not  even  an  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy compromise.  Firm  to  the 
last  in  its  proud  policy  of  indepen- 
dence, tiie  lesser  nation  stood  out 
for  fair  and  honourable  terms  of 
union,  and  obtained  them,  even  from 
those  who  would  give  them  rather 
firom  fear  than  from  fairness.  True, 
also,  there  appeared  in  prospect  the 
termination  of  a  long  cyde  of  strife 


— the  commencement  of  a  peeeeM 
future,  and  the  prospect,  afterwsrdB 
well  realised,  of  a  national  prosperity 
which  neither  nation — and  especially 
the  weaker  of  the  two— could  ever 
achieve  during  repeated  oentiirieg 
of  hostility.  But  still,  among  those 
who  most  cordially  concurred  in  ih» 
policy,  and  even  the  necessitj  of 
the  union,  there  could  not  M  to  be 
deep-settled  regrets,  that  in  their 
day,  and  by  their  hands,  the  long 
line  of  historical  tradition  should  be 
broken,  so  that  an  illustrious  nation- 
ality should  live  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
past  alone.  We  regret  for  a  abort 
time  when  such  a  thing  comes  to 
pass  near  our  door,  as  in  the  ex* 
tinction  of  an  ancient  house,  the  M 
of  an  old  ancestral  tree,  the  removal 
of  a  venerable  bridge  or  street-^ven 
the  stopping  of  the  old  costomsiy 
stage-coach  superseded  by  the  rail- 
way. How  deep,  then,  mpst  have 
flowed  the  fountains  of  regret  in 
those  who  saw  the  last  Parliament 
of  Scotland  ride  back  from  its  old 
hall  in  all  its  feudal  pageantry  to 
resign  its  office  for  ever,  and  who 
felt  that  last  solemn  procession  to 
be  the  symbol  that  a  nation  had 
died  oit  with  all  ita  aasodatioDS. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was  one  of 
those  who  admitted  the  necessity 
of  a  union,  while  his  impetuous  and 
sensitive  nature  rendered  him  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  sorrows  of  the  occa- 
sion. He  had  led  a  strange,  ^Id, 
chequered  life;  had  been  a  soldier 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  worid-« 
rebel  and  conspirator  at  home-nan 
archroologist  and  devotee  of  literarf 
research  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
nations.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  with 
impetuosity.  He  took  his  politici 
from  the  purity  and  single-minded 
loftiness  which  it  was  fashionable  to 
attribute  to  itie  patriots  of  antiqnity, 
and  he  professed  the  same  rude  sim< 
plicity  of  motive  and  action*which 
he  found  in  the  Homeric  heroes  and 
in  the  ballads  of  his  own  dear  oonntry. 


*  The  Ballads  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Wiluax  Edm okstoune  Attotoi,  2  rot 
1868.  2%$  Ballada  of  Ireland  oollected  and  edited  by  Edwabd  Hato,  S  vo1&* 
1866. 
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AccompHsbed  lie  was  withal,  and  a 
very  pure  Tigorons  writer  of  English. 
Such  was  the  person  who  tells  us 
that  he  was  walking  one  fine  day 
slowly  and  alone  in  the  Mall  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  his  countryman 
the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave.  The  three  ad- 
journed together — as  gentlemen  did 
then  and  do  now — to  &e  apartments 
of  Sir  Christopher,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and 
all  took  dinner  with  its  adjuncts. 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  in  allegory, 
or  as  the  Boswellian  record  of  what 
really  took  place,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  conversation  of  this  select  con- 
vivial party.  The  first  topic  of  con- 
versation presents  a  curious  contrast 
to  many  conversations  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood among  members  of  Parliauient 
and  other  persons.  Sir  Christopher's 
lodgings  in  Whitehall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  overlook  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  speaking  starts 
with  rapturous  eulogiums  on  the 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  that  river. 
^^You  have  here,  gentlemen,*'  said 
the  Earl,  *'two  of  the  noblest  ob- 
jects that  can  entertiun  the  eye — ^the 
tinest  river  and  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world.  When  natural  things  are 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  they  never 
fail  to  produce  most  wonderful  effects. 
This  most  gentle  and  navigable  river, 
with  the  excellent  genius  and  indus- 
trious inclination  of  the  English 
people,  have  raised  this  glorious  city 
to  such  a  height  that,  if  all  things 
be  rightly  considered,  we  shall  find 
it  very  far  to  surpass  any  otiier." 
Before  the  Scottish  lord  had  gone 
much  further,  Sir  Christopher  takes 
up  the  eulogium  in  a  more  specific 
smuD,  indulging  in  some  optimisms 
on  which  the  tremendous  sanitary 
problem,'  handed  down  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  present  generation,  is 
a  sad  practical  conmientary.  *^The 
whole  town  ■  lies  upon  a  shelving 
situation,  descending  easily^  and,  as 
it  were,  in  the  form  of  a  theatr^ 
towards  the  south  and  river,  covered 
from  the  north,  north-east,  and  north- 
west winds;  so  that,  in  very  cold  and 
stormy  weather,  by  means  of  the 
buildings  cf  the  city,  and  on  the 
bridge,  it  is  both  warm  and  calm 
apoQ  the  river,  which  being,  as  it 


were,  the  string  of  the  bow  affords 
the  great  conveniency  ojt  a  cheap  and 
steady  conveyance  from  one  part  to 
the  other.  The  shelving  situation  of 
the  city  is  not  only  most  fitted  to 
receive  the  kind  influences  of  the 
sun,  but  to  carry  ofi^  by  oonmion 
shores  and  other  ways,  the  mire  and 
dirt  of  the  streets  into  the  river, 
which  is  cleansed  by  the  tides  twice 
every  day.  But  above  all,  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands,  being  a 
gravel,  renders  the  inhabitants  health- 
ful, and  the  acyacent  country  whole- 
some and  beautiful.  The  county  of 
Kent  furnishes  us  with  the  choicest 
fruit;  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire with  corn ;  Lincolnshire,  Essex, 
and  Surrey,  with  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
ton ;  Buclunghamshire  with  wood  for 
fuel ;  and  the  river,  vrith  all  that  the 
seas  and  the  rest  of  the  world  afford.** 
And  so  the  English  statesman  and 
the  Scottish  ooortier  go  on  rivalling 
each  other  in  their  glowing  pictures 
of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  England, 
in  order  that  they  may  impress  upon 
the  Sc9ttish  patriot  the  good  fortune 
in  store  for  Ids  own  impoverished 
country  in  so  august  an  alliance.  The 
eulogium  rises  until  it  irritates  the 
haughty  Scot  to  sarcastic  scepticism, 
which,  in  its  turn,  brings  out  remarks 
not  merely  in  laudation  of  England, 
but  in  disparagement  of  Scotiand. 
The  debate  gets  hot.  ^^Sir  Edward, 
all  in  a  flame,  cries  out — What  a 
pother  is  here  about  an  union  with 
Scotland,  of  which  all  the  advantage 
we  shall  have  will  be  no  more  than 
what  a  man  gets  by  marrying  a  beg- 
gar— a  louse  for  her  portion."  The 
sting  of  putting  such  words  into  the 
English  gentienian*s  mouth  was  that 
he  had  actually  uttered  them  in  Par- 
liament, and  a  report  of  them  carried 
to  Scotiand  had  aggravated  the  na- 
tional exasperation.  Fletcher  pat 
them  into  the  dialogue  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
one  of  his  own  touches  of  comiJy 
irony.  "I  wonder,"  he  says  of  Sir 
Edward,  ^he  is  not  afraid  such  lan- 
guage should  make  us  suspect  him 
not  to  be  descended  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily whose  name  he  bears."  Sir 
Edward  passes  on  to  still  hotter 
ground.  What  account  should  Eng- 
land make,  forsooth,  of  a  country  so 
often  trampled  under  foot  by  th^ 
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armies?  Were  not  tbe  Soots  ronted 
by  Somerset,  *^  and  of  late  years  did 
not  the  very  scmn  of  our  nation 
conquer  you?"  "Yes,"  said  I, 
"  after  they  had,  with  our  assistance, 
conquered  the  king,  and  the  nobility, 
and  gentry  of  England ;  and  yet  that 
which  you  call  a  conquest  was  a  dis- 
pute between  parties,  and  not  a 
national  quarrel."  "  It  was,"  said  he, 
"inseparable  from  the  fortune  of  our 
Edwards  to  triumph  over  your  na- 
tion." "Do  you  mean  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,"  said  I,  "  and  his  victory 
of  Bannockburn ?"  "No,"  replied 
he,  "I  mean  Edward  I.  and  III., 
whose  heroic  actions  no  princes  have 
ever  equalled."  "Sure,"  said  I,  "you 
do  not  mean  the  honour  of  the  first 
or  the  humanity  of  the  third,  so  sig- 
nally manifested  at  Berwick;  nor 
the  murder  of  Wallace  by  the  first 
Edward,  or  the  poisoning  of  Ran- 
dolph Earl  of  Murn^  by  the  third, 
after  they  had  both  refused  to  give 
battle  to  those  heroes?" 

The  hieh  eulogiiim  on  England  and 
its  capital  with  which  the  discourse 
began,  naturally  does  not  stand  out 
through  such  stormy  talk  as  this. 
The  shrine  of  national  riches  and 
magnanimity  raised  before  the  eye  of 
the  Scot  to  tempt  his  cupidity,  is 
rent  open,  and  behold  it  is  a  whited 
sepulchre  ftill  of  rottenness  and  dead 
men^s  bones.  Scotland  may  be  poor 
in  the  elements  of  mere  material 
wealth;  but  she  has  those  things 
which  gold  can  never  buy — bravery, 
hardihood,  and  purity  of  heart,  while 
the  wealth  and  external  prosperity 
of  England  only  cover  an  internal 
corruption  and  progressive  decay 
which  will  bring  her,  in  tbe  end,  to 
shame.  To  prepare  him  for  indig- 
nantly denying  the  honour  and  fa- 
vour conferred  on  his  o>vn  country 
by  the  proposed  alliance^  he  gets  the 
Englishmen  themselves  to  say,  "in 
this  city,  gamesters,  stockjobbers, 
jockies,  and  wagerers,  make  now  the 
most  considerable  figure,  and  in  few 
years  have  attained  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  their  several  ways, 
that  in  comparison  to  many  of  tbe 
nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants  of 
England,  ttiose  in  Newgate  are  mere 
ignorants  and  wretches  of  no  expe- 
rience." Again,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Christopher,   "even  the  poorer  sort 


of  both  sexes  are  daily  tempted  to  all 
manner  of  lewdness  by  infiuiioQs  bil- 
lads  sung  in  every  corner  of  die 
streets."  "One  would  think,^  aod 
the  Earl,  "  this  last  were  of  do  grot 
consequence."  I  said,  "I  know  a  Toy 
wise  man  so  much  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher's sentiment,  that  he  believed  if 
a  man  were  permitted  to  make  «I1 
the  ballads  he  need  not  care  vto 
should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation." 
Such  are  the  circomstanoes  under 
which  this  aphorism  was  ottered;  tad 
they  are  not  uninstructive  in  bring- 
ing us  practically  home  to  ihow 
qualities  of  our  national  minstrebj 
which  in  a  mind  like  Fletcher's 
naturally  formed  an  element  in  that 
estimate  so  favourable  to  his  owi 
country,  which  he  took  of  the  coroicg 
union. 

It  is  evident  that  he  cannot  bar« 
meant  that  an   arbitrary  monopolj 
of  the  making  of  the  ballads  woold 
give  its  possessor  the  power  of  uielil- 
ing  the  popular  mind,  but  merely,  is 
a  terse  shape,  to  show  how  emphiiti- 
cally  that  popular  mind  was  embo- 
died in  the  popular  literature  which 
arises    out  of   it,  and  consequentij 
bears  the  lines  and  features  of  all  its 
more  emphatic  charaoteristics.  Look- 
ing homewards,  he  could  see,  as  ve 
do  now,   the  ballad  poetry  of  bU 
country    representing    its   thorough 
nationality — a  quality  of  which  i» 
strength    is    deepened    by    contrast 
when   our   minstrelsy    is   compired 
with  that  of  other  countries,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  Irish.    It  is  begot- 
ten of  a  national  feeling  which  neTO- 
sacrifices  any  of  the  native  traditions 
however  much  they  may  have  beeo 
the  creatures  of  party  strife,  to  any 
foreign  influences.     When  tlie  strite 
is  over,  we  take  even  the  offending 
side  to  our  heart  more  readily  tbaa 
the  stranger.    About  Wallace,  Bmce, 
aud  the  other  heroes  of  national  in- 
dependence, there  never  can  be  two 
sides  in  Scotland.     In  Ireland  there 
would  probably  have  been  a  strong 
Anglo-Norman    party.      The  •  nKwt 
zealous  enemies  of  die  old  French  in- 
terest look  back  with  a  mdancholy 
pride  on  the  beauty,  the  fascinations, 
and  the  talent  of  Queen  Mary;  and 
even,  if  in  heart  believing  her  guilty, 
can  drop  a  sympathising  thought  over 
the  terrible  disasters  of  her  life  ami 
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the  monrnfal  tragedy  of  her  death ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  loyal  hearts 
are  not  withont  their  homage  to  the 
stem  virtnes  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  and  the  noble  genins 
of  Bnchanan.  Taking  a  later  epoch, 
there  are  some  who  almost  waver 
between  their  devotion  to  the  mili- 
tary genios  of  Montrose  and  the 
dashing  valour  of  Olaverhonse  on  the 
one  side,  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  stem  fanaticism  and  self-denying 
zeal  of  the  Ooveoanters  on  tiie  other. 
What  literature— what  country  but 
ours,  for  instance,  could  have  pro- 
duced the  noble  balancing  of  party 
virtues  and  party  vices  in  Old  Morta- 
lity? Nothing  stirs  the  sympathy 
even  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of 
constitutional  government  more  than 
the  chivalrous  devotion  of  the  men 
who  threw  their  fortunes  and  fate 
into  the  lot  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
The  Jacobite  minstrelsy  finds  a  way 
to  all  hearts.  Whether  it  may  have 
arisen  from  our  long  triumphant  re- 
sistance to  aggression,  or  from  what- 
ever other  cause,  so  it  is  that  no 
achievements  by  our  own  Scots  are 
ever  derided  or  discarded  by  their 
descendants.  We  have  thus  no 
pariah  or  outcast  among  us.  The 
very  last-accepted  member  of  our 
circle,  the  long-discarded  Uighlander, 
has  become  so  important  among  us, 
that  strangeiiB  take  him  for  the  proper 
national  type.  With  ^me  rooted 
defects,  he  has  turned  out  a  showy, 
dashing  fellow,  and  the  grave  Low- 
lander  is  perhaps  rather  proud  of 
him  than  otherwise. 

These  national  characteristics  have 
rendered  our  ballad  poetry  what  it  is. 
It  has  not  been  made  for  us,  but  has 
grown  up  amopg  us.  Full  as  it  is  of 
genius,  wit,  and  poetic  skill,  it  knows 
no  autjiorship  but  that  of  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  truly  autochthonous. 
We  cannot  point  to  the  autiior  of  one 
of  tlie  pieces  legitimately  belonging 
to  it,  nor  to  the  age  when  it  was 
written — ^if  written  it  could  be  said 
to  be.  The  whole  rich  vein  was 
found  among  the  people,  like  some 
geological  deposit  which  had  come 
into  existence  by  no  mere  human 
meaus.  They  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
sometimes  apparently  improved — ^at 
others,  perhaps,  damaged — ^in  their 


transference  from  one  to  another ;  and 
thus  they  are  what  our  antiquaries 
have  found  them.  It  is  a  considera- 
tion, however,'  and  a  consideration 
very  much  to  the  point  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  that  this  process  of 
national  ballad  growing  and  ballad 
preserving  can  only  go  on  while 
those  concerned  in  the  process  are 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
outer  world  with  an  eye  fixed  upon 
it.    The  moment  it  is  discovered,  and 

Eublic  attention  drawn  to  it^  it  stops, 
a  other  words,  pure  tradition  and 
publication  cannot  go  on  together — 
the  one  confuses  the  other.  Any  (>nQ 
who  attempts  to  verify  traditions 
which  have  made  their  way  into  po- 
pular literature,  will  be  sure  to  nnd 
that  what  is  told  him  as  the  old  tra- 
dition of  the  spot,  will  be  a  repetition 
more  or  less  inaccurate  of  the  latest 
shape  in  which  the  tradition  has  ap- 
peared in  print.  And  so  of  the  ballad 
as  of  other  traditions — the  time  will 
shortly  be,  if  it  has  not  yet  come, 
when  the  oldest  woman  in  the  coun- 
try will  only  be  able  to  repeat  to  you 
Gil  Morice  or  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
from  some  printed  version.  During 
the  purely  traditional  period,  and 
through  that  transition  period  in 
which  very  old  people  rememt)ered 
ballads  as  they  had  heard  them  be- 
fore they  had  appeared  in  print,  many 
active  and  zealous  men  have  been 
empWed  in  collecting  and  verifying 
this  floating  minstrelsy.  As  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  new  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  tjfie  store,  the 
time  seemed  to  have  come  for  sifting 
and  assorting  what  had  been  gather- 
ed into  the  granary. 

The  task  has  been  fortunately  un- 
dertaken by  the  very  man  to  whose 
hands  it  seemed  legitimately  to  falL 
For  reasons,  which  the  public  will 
very  well  understand,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  enter  on  a  criticism  of  the 
manner  in  which  Professor  Aytoun 
has  accomplished  his  task.  It  is  gra- 
tifying to  find  it  proclaimed  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  press  that  he  has 
fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  toonymous 
literature  of  his  country  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  own  fame,  and  to  be 
assured  on  all  hands  that  his  collec- 
tion is  henceforth  to  be  considered 
the  standard  edition  of  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Scotland. 
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About  tlie  literary  merits  of  the 
editor  who  has  furnished  the  public 
with  two  handsome  volames  foil  of 
the  ballad  poetry  of  sister  Ireland,  we 
have  little  to  say.  We  do  not  care  to 
Qse  words  of  disparagement  to  one  who 
has  spread  before  us  a  considerable 
qaantity  of  curioos  and  pleasant  read- 
ing. But  we  cannot  help  the  remark 
that  the  introductory  matter  is  far 
too  eloquent  and  discursive  for  our 
sombre  taste.  We  could  have  well 
spared  all  those  portions  of  it  which 
are  especially  devoted  to  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Tasso,  Ariosto,  Guarini,  Tas- 
toni,  Charlemagne  and  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  the  Oid,  Zimenes, 
(3olumbu8,  the  Medici,  Averroes, 
Abencerrage,  Ben  Zaid,  Aristotle, 
Burke,  Ferdusi,  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
Homer,  Oharles  II.,  Ben  Jonson, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Hippias,  Hippar- 
chus,  and  M^Auley.  We  are  not 
under  any  obligation  to  him  for  add- 
ing to  the  collections  which  contain — 

•*  Far  In  a  wild  unknown  to  pnbllo  view. 
From    Tonth  to  ago    a    reverend   nermlt 
grew"- 

because  the  author  of  it  is  designated 
as  Archdeacon  of  Clogher;  nor  for 
giving  us  an  additional  copy  of  that 
other  "Hermit,"  who  brought  his 
guiltless  feast  from  the  mountain's 
grasi<y  side,  although  its  author. 
Goldsmith,  was  one  of  whose  memory 
Ireland  might  justly  be  proud.  There 
are  many  others  which  we  might  ex- 
clude, not  because  they  are  easily 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  because 
there  is  no  great  advantage  in  finding 
them  anywhere.  But  the  collection 
is  large  and  rich,  and  we  acknow- 
ledge with  pleasure  that  it  has  in- 
troduced us  into  a  new  field  of  genius, 
not  deficient  in  flowers. 

But  what  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  Scottish  min- 
strelsy. In  it,  even  the  most  tragic 
and  exciting  passages  relate  to  en- 
mities which  have  long  departed. 
Tiie  wrath  is  appeased — the  wounds 
are  healed,  and  we  look  back  on  all 
through  the  mellow  iiifiuefice  of  time 
and  change.  It  is  like  the  peaceful 
ivied  ruin  in  the  placid  sunset.  We 
ask  not  what  bloody  scenes  it  has 
witnessed — what  strong  injustice  it 
has  protected — what  miserable  cap- 
tive sighed  in  its  dungeon ;  there  it 
IB  calm,  nu^estic,  tranquil — an  ob- 


ject of  the  most  pleasing  interest  and 
gentle  enjoyment.  But  wherever 
there  is  action  and  reality  in  thelrisli 
ballad,  it  is  sure  to  b^  on  feads 
and  strifes  still  fresh  and  rankling. 
The  sores  are  open ;  in  some  instanoes 
the  very  wounds  are  bloody.  The  ear- 
liest of  those  pieces  which  can  be 
legitimately  called  historical  ballads 
— that  is  to  say,  which  justify  the  at- 
tribute historical  by  reference  to  some 
event,  and  justify  the  name  of  ballad, 
by  having  sprang  out  of  the  popular 
feeling  about  that  events  in  distinc- 
tion from  compositions  by  literary 
men  who  have  studied  the  ev^t  in 
books — ^the  oldest  historical  ballads, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  appear  W 
refer  to  the  unhappy  '98,  Take,  for 
instance,  the  "Death-wake  of  Vil- 
liam  Orr,"  written  by  Dr.  Drennan. 
Orr  was,  it  appears,  a  Presbyterian 
farmer  of  Antrim,  executed  for  nd- 
ministering  the  oath  of  the  United 
Irishmen  to  a  soldier.  Here  is  & 
portion  of  the  dirge  dedicated  to  his 
fate:— 


**  Hapless  Nation  1  rent,  and  torn, 
ThoQ  wert  earlr  taught  to  moim, 
Warftre  of  six  nundred  years  I 
Epochs  marked  with  blood  and  tears  1 

Hunted  throngh  thy  natlTe  gronnda, 
Or  flung  reward  to  human  baands; 
Each  one  pulletl  and  tore  his  share. 
Heedless  of  thy  deep  despair. 

Hapless  Nation— hapless  Land, 
Heap  of  uncementing  sand  I 
Cmmbled  by  a  foreign  weight; 
And  by  worae— domestio  hate^ 

God  of  mercy  I  God  of  peace  1 
Make  the  mad  conftudon  cease ; 
O'er  the  mental  cbaxis  more. 
Through  It  spbak  the  light  of  lova. 

Monstrous  and  unhappy  ^Ightt 
Brothers'  blood  will  nut  unite ; 
Holy  oil  and  holy  water. 
Mix,  and  fill  the  world  with  slMg^Mar.'* 


All  this  is  very  sad  and  very  tarible. 
And  there  is  another  and  quite  pecu- 
liar vein  of  sadness  winding  throngh 
all  the  ballads  that  have  reality  io 
them — ^the  traces  that  they  canro^ 
the  amount  of  physical  destitution 
borne  by  the  people,  and  the  dire 
famines  that  have  swept  them  from 
time  to  time.  The  picture  is  not 
vulgarised  by  the  sordid  details  of 
simple  physical  misery,  for  the  Irish 
have   a  way  with   ttiem  in  these 
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things,  and  can  endow  even  starva- 
tion and  nudity  with  the  moighty 
genteelness^  which  is  their  peculiar 
gift  We  turn,  for  instance,  to  the 
"  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,"  by 
Lady  Dufferin.  He  lacks  food  and 
raiment  at  home,  and  is  going  to 
seek  them  abroad.  We  all  can  sum- 
mon up  in  idea  what  sort  of  object 
of  poetic  interest  is  an  Irishman  of 
the  poorer  kind  in  a  famine  year — ^a 
man  who  has  sold  the  pig — ^who  has 
exhausted  the  last-  argument  with 
the  agent--who  has  been  at  the 
door  of  every  relief  committee— who 
has  perhaps  begged  on  the  highway 
•^of  unwholesome,  and  forbidding 
aspect-^filthy,  ragged,  and  spotted 
with  vermin.  But  all  these  vulgar 
and  offensive  attributes  are  washed 
away  by  the  fountains  of  refined  sor- 
row which  flow  foil  and  strong  from 
the  poor  man's  heart,  when  he  calls 
up,  in  the  midst  of  his  hardships,  the 
departed  form  of  her  who  was  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  of  his  sorrows, 
and  now  lies  in  her  grave  near  the 
stile  on  which  he  sits,  and  thinks 
about  the  past  and  the  future.  It 
was  there  tliat  they  Mit  long  ago 
when  they  were  betrothed.  The 
place  is  little  changed;  the  lark 
sings— the  com  is  green-— bnt  the 
voice  that  then  spoke  in  affection 
and  hope  is  Silenced  for  ever. 


"  rm  Yery  lonely  now,  Msiy, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  Mendl  1 
Bnt,  oh !  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends  I 
And  yon  were  all  /  had,  Mary, 

My  bleflsin'  and  my  pride : 
There's  nothln*  left  to  care  for  now, 

Sinee  my  poor  Mary  died. 


Yours  was  the  good,  brare  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on. 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  son], 

And  my  arm's  yoang  strength  was  gone ; ' 
There  was  oomfort  ever  on  your  Up, 

And  the  kind  look  on  yoiir  brow— 
I  bless  yon,  Mary,  for  that  same, 

Though  yoa  cannot  hear  me  now. 


I  thank  yon  for  the  patient  smile. 

When  year  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
When  the  hmiger-paln  wui  gnawln'  there, 

And  yon  hid  it  for  my  sake  I 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word. 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore— 
Oh !  I'm  thankful  you^re  gone,  Mary. 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more  P 

This  is  very  tender  and  sweet  in 
sentiment,  and  melodious  in  expres- 


sion ;  but  it  is  not  ballad  poetry,  in 
the  ftindamental  sense  of  the  term.  It 
is  not  what  the  people  say  for  them- 
selves, but  what  refined  genius  says 
for  them.  The  function  of  making 
the  ballads  of  a  people  in  this  fashion 
is  not  that  to  which  Fletcher  refer- 
red. It  may  happen  that  the  compo- 
sition of  one  high  in  genius  or  in 
rank  is  adopted  by  the  populace, 
and  passes  to  their  bosoms;  as,  for 
instance,  Lady  Anne  Barnard's  pa- 
thetic ballad  of "  Auld  Robin  Gray.*' 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
we  suspect  that  the  editors  of  news-  . 
papers,  and  the  readers  of  curious 
literature,  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  these  ballads  of  the  Irish  than 
the  Irish  themselves  know.  With 
our  Scottish  ballads  it  is  far  other- 
wise. Such  pathos  and  sentiment 
as  they  contain  are  not  triumphs  of 
literary  art — ^(hey  are  the  throbbing 
of  the  national  heart  itself.  And 
this  heart  is  tender  and  true,  though 
doubtless  it  has  its  capricious,  and 
sometimes  its  worse  than  capricious, 
emotions. 

Breaking  out  of  a  barbarous  age, 
and  echoing  freely  the  sentiments  of 
turbulent  times,  it  is  natural  that 
our  ballad  poetry  should  not  be 
found  to  be  ever  under  the  regula- 
tions of  modern  refinement  and  mo- 
dem ethics.  In  this,  of  course,  the 
comparison  will  be  in  externals 
mightily  in  favour  of 'the  Irish  muse. 
We  do  not  deny  to  that  country 
generally  the  virtue  of  purity  and 
decorum  in  the  domestic  relations 
which  it  so  often  loudly  claims.  In 
a  ballad  literature,  prepan^d  in  the 
name  of  the  country  by  men  of 
genius  and  education,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  nothing  to  even 
hint  oflfence  to  the  most  tastidious 
reader.  The  good  taste  of  the  edi- 
tor has,  as  every  one  would  antici- 
pate, kept  the  collection  of  old  Scot- 
tish ballads  as  free  from  any  impurity 
a8  the  modern  Irish  ballads  have 
been  made  by  their  authors«.  But  of 
course  popular  compositions  spring- 
ing out  of  the  social  conditions  of 
their  age,  of  necessity  speak,  al- 
though they  need  not  speak  coarsely, 
of  the  sort  of  acts  that  were  done  in  . 
their  day,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  hard 
test  to  measure  them  by  the  ways  of 
acting   and    thinking  which  belong 
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to  a  different  period.  The  Scottish 
ballads  are  the  utterance  of  Scottish 
society,  high  and  low,  at  periods 
,  far  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Mary;  and  yet,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  it  wonld  be  a  desperate  affair 
to  judge  of  the  people  frequenting 
Queen  Mary^s  court,  and  of  -  their 
conduct,  by  the  criterion  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  is  no 
denying  it,  that  along  with  the  great 
deeds  of  our  ancestors  great  crimes 
were  not  unknown.  Accordingly, 
the  ballads,  taking  the  tone  of  the 
surrounding  social  conditions,  are 
not  only  tragic,  but  often  criminally 
tragic.  To  give  zest  to  the  dramatic 
narrative  of  a  rude  age,  and  to  bring 
out  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  a  crime  and  a  criminal  are 
almost  necessary.  Are  we  yet  far 
enough  advanced  in  civilisation  to 
be  above  this  necessity?  Tragic 
enough  certainly  are  the  plot  and 
incidents  of  the  Scottish  ballads-^ 
desperately  wicked  sometimes  the 
perpetrators  male  or  female.  But 
still,  through  the  histories  of  their 
misdeeds,  the  narrative  conveys  in 
some  shape — whether  that  of  an 
avenging  Providence  or  the  milder 
medium  of  some  great  man's  judg- 
ment— a  commendation  of  honour, 
truth,  fidelity,  and  all  those  virtues 
which  are  the  best  that  men  can  ex- 
ercise towu^  each  other.  Brighten- 
ing also,  through  narratives  of  false- 
hood and  cruelty,  we  find  those 
warm  and  strong  domestic  affections 
which  have  given  such  an  honest 
glow  to  the  later  minstrelsy,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  popular  songs  of  the 
country.  So  it  is  that  we  have  in 
the  well-known  lament  of  "Wally, 
Wally;"  and  in  that  other  ballad, 
which  is  sometimes  considered  a 
continuation  of  it,  but  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun  deemed  a  separate 
composition, — those  deeply  pathetic 
wailings  in  which  the  injured  wife's 
sense  of  wrong  ^  and  misery  struggle 
with  her  affection,  and  give  way  be- 
fore its  intensity  and  unwavering 
constancy.  Hence,  too,  the  con- 
stancy and  faith  of  poor  Burd  Helen, 
which  lighted  her  path  through 
every  form  of  misery  and  hardship, 
and  that  undying  love  which  draws 
May  Margaret  to  follow  her  dead 
lover's  spectre  to  his  tomb,  crying — 


**  Ib  tbflr«  any  room  at  joar  liead,  Bnstei) 
U  there  any  room  at  toot  ftet? 
Or  any  room  at  your  side,  Saiudui, 
Where  ikin  fUn  I  wad  alecp." 

The  many  narratives  of  ferocity 
and  strife  which  these  ballads  ooa- 
tain,  are  often  broken  in  upon  by  such 
gentle  lights.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  not  very  eztensivelj  known, 
^*  Edom  o' Gbrdon."  Itoommemontei 
one  of  those  terrible  acts  of  feodil 
violence  which  crowd  the  duonicltt 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seTenteeotl) 
centuries,  not  in  Scotland  only. 
The  Laird  of  Towic— the  Mine 
domain  whence  the  Kossian  genenl 
Barclay  de  Tolly  took  his  titl&HS 
absent  from  home,  and  bis  feodBl 
enemy,  Gordon  of  Aud^ndown,ooiDes 
to  besiege  the  castle.  The  lady  de- 
fends it  with  spirit— 

**  Bat  reach  my  pistol.  Gland,  my  mn, 
Andchane  ye  weel  my  gun: 
For.  bat  if  I  pierce  that  bludy  batthar, 
We  a'  ahall  be  andona." 


Bhe  ttade  apon  the  castle  wa\ 

And  let  twa  ballets  flee ; 
She  mlu'd  that  bludy  batcher^  haiit, 

And  only  raied  hia  knee." 

Fire  is  .applied;  it  peDetntes 
quickly  through  all  parts  of  the 
narrow  peel-house,  and  reachee  the 
poor  children,  whose  fiate,  with  thit 
of  their  mother,  is  described  in  tbe« 
pathetic  terms  :— 


O  then  bespalLe  her  yoongeft  son, 

Bat  on  the  noorioe' knee; 
a,  *  Mothtir  dear,  gie  oirre  thia  hoiiM, 
'or  the  reek  It  amothera  me.' 


*  I  wad  gle  a'  my  gowd,  my  bain, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee. 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  westlin'  wind, 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee  I' 


O  then  beapake  her  dandier 
bhe  was  Wth  Jimp  and  ama'— 

*■  O  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets 
And  tow  me  owre  the  wa\* 

They  row'd  her  in  a  pair  o'  ahsetii 
And  tuw'd  her  owre  the  wa' ; 

But  on  the  point  o*  Gordon's  spear 
Bhe  gat  a  deadly  fk\ 

O  bonnie,  bonnie  was  her  month, 
And  cheiTT  were  her  cheeks: 

And  oleax,  clear  was  her  yellow  balt| 
Whereon  the  red  blade  dreepa. 

Then  wl'  his  spear  he  tamed  her  <>vr^ 

0  gin  her  bee  waa  wan  I 

He  said,  *  Ton  are  the  flnt  that  e'«r 

1  wlsh'd  alive  again.' 
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H«  tamed  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
O  gin  her  akin  was  white ! 

*  I  might  hae  spared  that  bonnle  &c«, 

To  hae  been  some  mana  delight 

*Baak  and  bonn,  my  meny  men  a\  * 

For  ill  dooms  I  do  gnem ; 
I  canna  look  on  that  bonny  Ikee,  > 

As  it  Ilea  on  the  grass  V 

*  Wha  looks  to  freits,  my  master  deir, 

It's  freits  will  follow  them ; 
I^t  it  ne'er  be  said  that  Edom  o'  Gordon 
Was  dauntit  by  a  dame.' 

Bnt  when  the  lady  saw  the  fire 
Come  flaming  owre  her  head. 

She  wept  and  kissed  her  children  twain, 
Bays,  'Bairns,  we  been  but  dead.' " 

Their  wit  is  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Scottish  ballads  as  well  as 
their  pathos.  It  is  sharp,  keen,  and 
ever  tells  home  to  practical  conclu- 
sions. Of  this  kind  the  "Wife  of 
Auchtermnchty  ^^  is  a  very  perfect 
specimen.  It  is  wonderful  how  a 
composition  so  jfdll  of  genius,  and  so 
dexterously  handled,  should  have 
come  down  to  us  without  any  claim- 
ant to  its  authorship.  Perhaps  we 
must  attribute  this  to  the  modesty  of 
some  feminine  composer,  who,  having 
executed  so  noble  a  vindication  of  the 
privileges  of  her  sex,  left  it  to  carry 
its  own  weight  without  the  incum- 
brance of  a  name.  Its  aim  is  to 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  true  house- 
wife and  her  functions.  The  small 
fu'mer  or  crofter,  returning  home 
after  his  hard  day's  work  in  wind 
and  rain,  finds  his  wife  bien  and  com- 
fortable. He  Uiinks  she  has  been 
thus  idl  day  without  having  anything 
material  to  do,  and  so  he  reproaches 
the  inequality  in  their  lots.  It  is 
resolved  that  there  shall  be  a  more 
equal  division  of  duties  and  privi- 
leges, and  he  takes  his  first  day  of 
housekeeping.  The  calamities  and 
difficulties  which  come  upon  him  one 
after  another  in  untiring  procession, 
and  with  accumulating  complexity, 
are  to  be  compared  only  to  those  in- 
extricable dreams  begotten  of  sau- 
sage and  Welsh  rabbit,  in  which 
the  hapless  deeper,  with  a  horrible 
consdonsness  that  he  has  nothing  on 
but  what  he  went  to  bed  in,  is  re- 
quired, on  some  occasion  of  public 
solemnity,  to  perform  impossible 
functions,  and  finds  himself  gradually 
buried  under  an  inextricable  mass  of 
ravelled  operations.     And   yet  the 


whole  is  described  to  the  external 
world  with  the  clear  precision  of 
an  Ostade  or  a  Teniers ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  naturally  true  and 
picturesque  than  every  little  turn 
and  incident — as,  for  instance,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  spw  who  dis- 
covers the  milk  kiming  to  be  made 
into  cheese,  and  proceeds  stealthily 
to  appropriate  it,  not  with  an  en- 
tirely easy  inind,  is  thus  told: — 
"  Ay  she  winket  and  ay  shd  drank." 
It  is  singular  that  Ireland,  with 
such  an  abhndant  reddy-money  cur- 
rency of  wit  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  her  people,  should  have  none 
stored  up  in  reserve  for  literature. 
If  we  had  any  such  eisho  of  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  common  life  among 
them  as  the  Scottish  ballads  are  U> 
our  own  country,  we  could  not  well 
have  been  without  a  sprinkling  of  this 
element. 

Sister  Ireland  is  an  adept  at  fairy 
legend.  The  lithe  little  ephemeral 
creatures  who  people  the  elfin  world 
seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  exuberant 
and  rather  i^iry  and  unsubstantial 
habits  of  thought  of  that  light-heart- 
ed people.  But  they  can  give  a  tragic 
sadness  to  the  doings  of  the  fantastic 
elves — and  indeed,  throughout  the 
Irish  minstrelsy,  notwithstanding 
the  elasticity  of  the  Irish  character, 
there  is  far  more  of  sadness  and 
inert  sorrow  than  either  of  glad- 
ness or  of  healthy  exertion.  The 
"  Fairy  Thorn,"  an  Ulster  ballad,  is 
one  of  the  tragic  class.  Some  young 
maidens  in  their  glee  have  gone  up  to 
dance  and  amuse  themselves  on  faiiy 
ground.  One  of  their  number  is 
doomed  to  be  stolen  into  the  spirit 
world,  and  the  poet  describes,  with  a 
chilling  awfulness,  the  spell  that  binds 
them  to  the  ground,  and  drags  one  of 
them  away : — 

**  And  sinking  one  by  one,  like  lark-notes  from 

the  sky 
When  the  &loon's  shadow  salleth  across  the 

open  shaw, 
Are  hushed  the  maidens*  voices,  as  cowering 

down  they  lie 
In  the  flatter  of  their  sndden  awe. 


For,  from  the  air  abore,  and  the  grassy  groimd 

beneath, 
And  from  the  monntain-ashes  and  the  old 

Whitethorn  between, 
A  power  of  faint  enchantment  doth  through 

their  beings  breathe, 
And  they  sink  down  together  on  the  green. 
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They  rink  together  rilent,  and  steallBg  ride  to 
ride. 

They  fling  their  lovely  arms  o'er  their  droop- 
ing necks  so  fair. 

Then  vainly  strive  again  their  naked  arms  to 
hide, 

For  their  shrinking  necks  again  are  bare. 

Thus  clasped  and  prostrate  aU,  with  their  heads 

together  bowed, 
Soft  o'er  their  bosoms  beaUng^the  only  hnman 

.    sound— 
They  hear  the  rilky  footsteps  of  the  rilent  fairy 

crowd, 
Like  a  river  In  the  air,  gliding  round. 


Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer  can  any 

say. 
But  wild,  wild,  the  terror  of  the  speechlese 

three — 
For  they  feel  ftir  Anna  Orace  drawn  aUently 

away, 
By  whom  they  dare  not  look  to  see. 

^They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her  parting 
locks  of  gold. 

And  the  curls  ehistic  fitAing,  as  her  head  with- 
draws; 

They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their  tranced 
arms  unfold, 

But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause. 

For  heavy  on  their  senses  the  fidnt  enchant- 
ment lies 

Through  all  that  night  of  anguish  and  perilons 
amaze; 

And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  ope  their 
quivering  eyes 

Or  their  limbs  from  the  cold  ground  raise.** 


Bat  the  snpematciral,  like  all  the 
otner  departments  of  what  is  termed 
the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Irish,  par- 
takes in  the  character  of  artificiality. 
They  afford  as  clever  poeins,  transla- 
tions, imitations,  adaptations  of  popa- 
lar  superstitions  and  legends — they 
do  not  give  us,  what  that  valuable 
gem  the  genuine  ballad  is,  the  shape 
in  which  the  people  have  put  their 
own  legends.  It  may  be  all  the  more 
honourable  to  the  modern  bards  of 
Ireland  that  thev  have  made  a  re- 
spectable minstrelsy  for  a  people  who 
had  none  of  their  own ;  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  ingenious  pens, 
brilliant  though  they  may  be,  cannot 
possess  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  popu- 
lar rhythmic  literature  which  is  the 
growth  of  centuries.  It  is  speaking 
well,  and  not  evil,  of  these  able  men 
to  say  that  they  have  studied  our 
ballads,  and  in  some  measure  imitat- 
ed their  tone  and  rhythm.  For  in- 
stance, OS  we  are  in  the  fairy  or 
supematnral  department  at  present, 
we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 


strange  wild  baQad  of  Bionorie,  when 
the  fair-haired  damsel  is  drowned  by 
her  elder  sister,  and  a  harper  stris^ 
his  harp  with  the  dead  girl's  haii^ 

<;He  has  taen  three  locks  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
,  And  wi'  them  stmne  his  harp  sae  rare. 

By  the  bonnie  miU-dama  o*  Binnorie.. 

He  brought  the  harp  to  her  Ikther^s  baQ; 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all; 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He  set  the  harp  upon  a  stane, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  it  began  to  play  alane. 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Biimorie.* 

One  of  the  cleverest  of  the  Irish 
fairy  ballads,  "  Sir  Turlough,  or  the 
Churchyard  Bride,"  by  William  Cari- 
ton,  begins  tJius,  and  follows  od 
throughout  with  the  same  refivin— 

**  The  bride  she  bound  her  golden  hair^ 
:^lleevy,OKilleevyl 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezy  air 
When  it  bends  the  morning  flowers  ao  lUr, 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevy.'* 


The  actual  saperstitioDS  which 
have  lived  among  men  are  the  rsw 
material  out  of  which  men  of  genius 
are  enabled  to  cont>tnict  the  poedy 
of  the  supernatural.  The  most  pow^- 
fid  imagination  is  limited  to  thit 
which  has  been  believed^  however 
much  it  may  range  into  tiiat  which  is 
in  itself  impossible.  Without  this 
condition  the  poetry  of  the  8llpe^ 
natural  would  cease  to  be  poetij, 
because  it  would  cease  to  appeal  to 
anything  capable  of  stirring  the  hu- 
man heart.  All  great  artists  dealing 
in  the  supernatural,  if  they  did  not 
believe  in  It  tliemselves,  have  studied 
profoundly  the  oommunioatioDS  of 
those  who  did,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  life  to  their  narrativea.  It  is 
one  of  the  qualities  of  our  purely  tnr 
ditiooal  ballads  that  they  are  still  a 
living  fountain  of  the  supematonL 
It  must  be  of  infinite  value  to  all 
writers  of  the  imaginative,  so  long  as 
our  language  lasts,  to  possess,  per- 
manently embodied  iti  print,  those 
rhythmic  legeftds  which  long  lived 
among  the  people,  not  so  much  in  the 
shape  of  a  literature  made  for  ani 
taught  to  them,  as  of  the  embed- 
ment of  the  things  passing  in  their 
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own  minda— of  the  ei^ents  which  they 
believed  to  be  true,  and  the  saper- 
natnral  agencies  of  which  they  stood 
in  (ictoal  awe.  One  can  sympathise 
with  Scott  in  the  delight  which  he 
must  have  felt  as  he  managed  to 
draw  out  the  fragmentary  wonders 
of  Tamlane  and  Thomas  of  Eroildonn 
into  continuous  narrative ;  for  these 
are  wonderful  things  in  their  wild 
imaginativeness,  and  must  ever  re- 
main a  testimony  to  the  high-wrought 
&ncies  and  picturesque  ideas  of  the 
people  auiong  whom  they  lived.  We 
are  tempted  to  print  here  a  less-known 
specimen  of  t^e  Scottish  superna- 
tural ballad  called  *^  Kemp  Owain." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  to  par- 
take more  of  the  grotesque  and  hor- 
rible than  of  the  purely  imaginative ; 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  stern  consistent 
flight  of  imagination  in  the  whole 
conception,  and  the  language  and 
versiflcation  are  together  terse  and 

SowerfuL  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ialect  has  a  strong  flavour  of  the 
north ;  and  Professor  Aytoun  conjec- 
tures, apparently  with  reason,  that 
althongh  it  flrst  appeared  in  a  com- 
plete shape  in  Motherwell^s  Mtn- 
etrelay^  its  recovery  is  due  to  the 
industry  of  Mr.  Peter  Bucban  of  Pe- 
terhead. 

KKMP  OWADT. 

"  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  yonng, 
Which   gave    her  caiiae    to  make  great 
moan; 
Her  father  married  the  worst  woman, 
That  ever  lived  in  Chri&tendom. 

She  Berred  her  with  foot  and  hand. 
In  evory  thing  that  she  could  dee, 

TiU  once  In  an  nnluckf  time, 
Bhe  threw  her  in  ower  Cralgy^a  sea. 

Bays,  *  Lie  yon  there,  dove  Taabel, 
And  all  my  sorrows  He  with  thee ; 

TiU  Keuip  Owaln  come  ower  the  sea, 
And  borrow  von  wf  kisses  three. 

Let  all  the  world  do  what  they  will, 
O  borrowed  shall  yon  never  be  V 

Her  breath  grew  stranic,  her  hair  grew  lang 
And  twisted  twice  aboat  the  tree ; 

And  all  the  people,  far  and  near, 
Thought  that  a  savage  beast  was  she: 

That  news  did  come  to  Kemp  Owaln, 
Where  he  lived  far  beyond  the  soil 

He  hasted  him  to  Craigy*e  sea. 
And  on  the  savage  beast  lookM  he. 

Her  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang; 
And  twisted  was  alK>nt  the  tree ; 

And  with  a  swing  she  cam'  about, 
*  Coma  to  Cralgy*s  sea,  and  kiss  with  meP 


*  Here  is  a  royal  belt,*  she  cried, 

*That  I  hae  found  in  the  green  sea, 
And  while,  your  bodv  it  is  on. 

Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be ; 
But  if  you  touch  me,  tail  or  fin, 

I  vow  my  belt  your  death  shall  be  1* 

He  stepped  in,  gted  her  a  kiss, 
The  royal  belt  he  bronght  him  wi\ 

Her  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang, 
And  twisted  twice  about  the  tree ; 

And  with  a  swing  she  canf  about, 
*■  Come  to  .Oralgy's  sea,  and  kiss  with  me  P 

*  Here  is  a  royal  riner,*  she  said, 

*  That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea ; 
And  while  your  finger  it  is  on, 

Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be ; 
But  If  you  toucn  me,  tall  or  fin, 
I  vow  my  ring  your  death  shall  be  f 

He  stepped  in,  gave  her  a  kiss. 
The  royal  ring  he  brought  him  wi\ 

Her  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang; 
And  twisted  ance  around  the  tree; 

And  with  a  swine  she  cam*  about, 
*■  Come  to  Craigy's  sea,  and  kiss  with  me  V 

*  Here  Is  a  royal  brand,*  she  said, 

*  That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea; 
And  while  your  bodv  it  is  on, 

Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be ; 
But  if  you  touch  me.  tall  or  fin, 
I  swear  my  brand  your  death  shall  be  t* 

He  stepped  In,  gave  her  a  Uss, 
The  royal  brand  he  brouffht  him  wi\ 

Her  breath  was  sweet,  her  nair  grew  short. 
And  twisted  nane  about  the  tree  ; 

And  smilingly  she  cam'  about. 
As  fldr  a  woman  as  ta&i  could  be." 


Perhaps  all  ballad  poetry  may  be 
fairly  divided,  for  practical  purposes, 
into  ballads  sentimental,  including 
those  of  the  affections — ^ballads  ima- 
ginative, including  those  which  deal 
m  the  supernatural — ^humorous  bal* 
lads,  involving  sarcastic  criticism  on 
prevalent  social  follies— and  ballads 
of  historical  narrative.  The  preced- 
ing remarks  have,  in  however  desul- 
tory a  manner,  treated  of  all  these 
classes,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land, although  very  little  has  been 
said  of  the  historical.  In  this  de- 
partment Ireland  stands  further  apart 
than  ever  from  Scotland,  on  account 
of  the  entirely  di;$tinct  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  two  nations.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  oldest  pro- 
ductions expressing  a  contemporary 
sentiment  about  public  events  seem 
to  go  no  farther  back  than  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  Irish  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  historical  past  sufficiently  an- 
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cient,  illustrated  by  quite  a  snfficieiit 
amount  of  poetical  literature.  To  a 
nation  whose  history  during  recent 
oentnries  has  been  fraught  with  so 
much  disaster,  and  dignified  by  so 
little  glory,  it  is  natural  that  a  solace 
should  be  sought  in  the  far  past. 
There,  indeed,  ample  room  might  be 
found  for  consolation.  There  is  a 
very  ancient  authentic  Irish  history 
— a  history  distinct  during  periods 
when  that  both  of  Engknd  and 
Scotland  is  obscure.  There  is  also  a 
much  vaster  field  spread  out  by  fabu- 
lous annalists,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  free  to  discover  whatever  it 
pleases.  So,  if  the  Ireland  of  any 
particular  existing  tune  should  be 
disunited,  idle,  and  famine-stricken, 
we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Brian  Boroomh,  or  Nial  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  or  Ollamph  Fodhta, 
or  Olliool  Fionn,  to  find  an  Ireland 
triumphant  in  the  strength  of  union, 
rich  and  enterprising,  and  endowed 
with  a  treasury  of  gold  and  jewels 
which  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  world.  K  her  degraded  lawyers 
have  to  peruse  the  hated  pages  of 
Coke  ana  Blackstone, -there  was  a 
day  when  she  feed  counsel  learned  in 
the  nughty  laws  of  the  Brehons.  If 
her  members  of  parliament  have  now 
to  go  up  and  get  snubbed  at  St.  Ste- 
phens, she  can  look  back  tx)  the  dis- 
tant century  when  the  Hall  of  Tara 
received  the  miyestic  procession  of  her 
legislators,  with  their  harpers  march- 
ing before  them,  and  an  illustrious 
college  of  historians  or  reporters  in 
the  rear.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at 
command  such  inexhaustibleresources 
in  the  &r  past  before  one  can  face  the 
parliamentary  statistics  of  the  blue- 
books,  by  assertions  so  foreign  to  all 
modem  experience  and  belief  as  the 
following: 

**  AplenteouB  place  Is  Ireland  for  hospitable 
obeer, 
Wbert)  the  wholesome  ftnlt  Is  barstlng  from 
the  yellow  barley  ear. 

Large  and  profitable  are  the  stacks  upon  the 

Kfoand ; 
The~  butter  and  the  cream  do  wonderftilly 

abound."* 

This  is  translated  from  the  Irish,  and 
may  therefore  apply  to  any  century 
you  please.  A  "Vision  of  Con- 
naught  in  the  Thirteenth  Century*' 
has  this  resplendent  opening: 


**  I  walked  entranoed 

Through  a  land  of  mom ; 
The  sun,  with  wondrous  exoeea  of  Ught, 

Bbone  down  and  glanced 

Over  seas  of  com. 

And  lustrous  gardens  aloft  aad  rl^^t"* 


Some  of  the  bards  of  Young  Ireland 
appear  to  enter  on  the  fimctionaf 
the  geologists,  and  to  go  back  into 
periods  which  might  be  calledpsltto- 
zoic  rather  than  historicaL  Wehar« 
here  a  b^ef  picture  of  Ireland  in  the 
days  when  the  elk,  whose  bonis  an 
sometimes  found  in  the  boga,  ranged 
among  the  forests ;  and  we  hare 
made  a  mistaken  estimate  of  its  merit 
if  the  reader  do  not  find  that  it  is 
powerfully  conceived  and  skilAiIIy 
versified : — 

**Long,  long  ago,  beyond  the  misty  space 
Of  twice  a  thousand  yearsL 
In  Erin  old  there  dwelt  a  mighty  race^ 

Taller  than  Roman  spears ; 
like   oaks  and  towers  they  had  a  ^sat 


Were  fleet  ss  deers; 
With  winds  and  waves  they  made  thair  Ud* 
Ing  place, 
Thase  western  shepherd  seerai 

Their  ocean-god  was  MAn-A-nAn  ITLir, 

Whose  angry  lips, 
In  tbeir  white  foam,  ftill  often  would  inter 

Whole  fleets  of  ships. 
Cromah,  their  day-god  and  their  thondsrer, 

Made  morning  and  eclipee. 
Bride  was  their  queen  of  aong^  and  uttft 

her 
They  prayed  with  fire-touched  lips. 

Great  were  their  deeds,  their  panidfliw  nA 
their  sports. 
With  clay  and  stone 
They  piled  on  strath  and  shore  those  mystifi 
forts 
Not  yet  o'erthrown. 
On  cflim-crowned  hills  they  held  their  ooob* 
cil  courts ; 
While  youths  alone, 
With  ffiant  dogs,  explored  ^e  elks'  resorta^ 
And  brought  them  down.** 


With  all  due  admiration  of  the  geoios 
of  Mr.  Thomas  D'Arcy  MKJhee,  who 
wrote  the  poem  of  which  this  is  a 
specimen,  and  all  proper  respect  for 
that  to  us  previously  unknown  deity, 
M4n-&-n4n  M^Lir,  to  whom  he  intro- 
duces us,  we  are  content  that  tiie 
historical  baJlad-poetry  of  Scodaod 
should  be  traced  no  fiao^er  back 
than  the  war  of  independence.  It 
was  out  of  that  contest  that  thA 
defensive  separate  nationality,  which 
reqiiired  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 
vates  MceVy  arose.  He  did  well  the 
work  that  was  required  of  him  is 
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his  day.  The  rude,  fierce,  rapid  nar- 
rative of  Blind  Harry,  the  stirring 
metrical  story  of  "  the  Bruce,"  diflfiised 
throughout  the  land,  did  for  it  what 
no  mere  efforts  of  literary  age,  how- 
ever brightly  illustrated  by  genius, 
or  well  founded  in  antiquarian  know* 
ledge,  could  achieve.  And  we  can 
now  recall  these  productions,  as  well 
as  the  minor  traditionary  ballads 
which  followed  their  track,  not  in 
wrath  or  envy,  but  in  just  pride  and 
national  thankfulness.  As  the  ear- 
liest of  our  own  ballads  celebrate  the 
heroes  of  the  war  against  the  Edwards, 
60  the  oldest  English  ballad  which 
refers  to  Scotland — it  may  be  found 
in  the  curious  collection  printed  by 
the  Camden  Society — ^represents  these 
heroes  as  rebels  and  cut-throats  who 
have  incurred  the  judt  vengeance  of 
the  king,  and  exults  in  the  fate  and 
tortures  of  Wallace  and  Sir  Simon 
Eraser.  Without  saying  that  this 
is  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  what  might  be  expected ; 
and  we  question  if  any  well-thinking 
Scotsman  will  be  raised  to  a  feeling 
of  hatred,  or  even  of  moderate  dis- 
like of  his  English  countrymen,  by 
its  perusal. 

The  whole  of  the  vexed  questions 
about  early  Celtic  poetry  stand  apart 
from  any  connection  with  the  proper 
ballad  poetry  of  Scotland.  It  does 
not  go  &r  enough  back  to  deal  with 
the  times  when  there  were,  at  least 
in  a  portion  of  the  country,  Celtic 
kings  and  a  Celtic  government ;  and 
it  is  not  sufficientiy  modern  to  come 
down  to  what  may  be  called  the  re- 
vival of  Celtic  feeling.  But  it  em- 
braces and  preserves  some  curious 
vestiges  of  that  period  of  strife,  when 
the  Celt  was  not  yet  brought  to  the 
ground,  and  it  was  a  question  from 
which  of  its  two  races  Scotland  shocild 
be  ruled.  The  battle  of  Harlow  is 
sung  in  two  very  curious  and  valu- 
able ballads  in  Professor  Aytoun^s 
Collection.  It  was  fonsht  on  the 
slopes  of  Benachie  (where  Gadie 
rins  at  the  back  of  Benachie)  in  the 
year  1411.  It  is  usual  for  historians 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  Donald  of  the  Isles  ; 
but  in  nality  it  was  the  conclusive 
conquest  which  made  the  Lowland 
dynasty  of  kings  supreme  over  Scot- 
land, and  broke  for  ever  the  rival 


empire  of  the  w^st  Thus  it  is  no 
idoubt  true  that,  while  repelling  the 
English  invasion  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Scottish  kings  were  aggrandising 
their  own  sceptre  on  the  o&er ;  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Plantage- 
nets  were  doing  in  Wales,  and  at- 
tempting to  do  in  Scotland.  Hom- 
ages had  been  performed,  submissions 
n^e  or  enforced  from  time  to  time ; 
but  still  the  vital  strength  of  the  old 
Highland  kingdom,  which  had  been 
ruled  by  Somerled  and  his  descend- 
ants, was  not  totally  extinct  until 
that  last  great  battle.  It  was  entire- 
ly (diaracteristfc  of  those  conflicts  in 
which,  whether  \>j  the  Ohio  or  the 
Ganges,  undisciplined  mobs  of  bar- 
barous warriors  are  conquered  by  the 
disciplined  strength  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber belonging  to  a  higher  stage  of 
civili^tion,  and  trained  to  a  superior 
military  discipline.  The  feeling  with 
which  the  small  body  of  well-appoint- 
ed men-at-arms  approached  the  vast 
host  of  mountaineers,  is  put  with 
his  usual  historical  felicity  by  Scott 
into  the  mouth  of  the  page  Roland 
Gr»me: 


**  If  they  bM  twenty  thoiuand  bladeai 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Yet  they  hae  bat  their  tartan  plalda, 

And  we  are  mail-^lad  men. 
My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  so  mde, 

As  throuffh  the  muirland  fern, 
Then  nere  let  the  sentle  Norman  blade 

Grow  oaald  for  Sieland  kern.** 


The  ballads  about  this  battle  are 
extremely  curious  from  their  cold 
business-like-air.  The  narrator  of  the 
more  elaborate  of  the  two  describes 
himself  as  a  traveller  come  within 
the  conflision  of  the  conflict,  but 
obliged  to  go  on  without  satisfying 
himself  touching  its  cause ;  for  *^  there 
I  had  not  time  to  tarry  for  business 
in  Aberdeen."  He  picks  up  a  com- 
panion, who  tells  the  whole  story 
with  calmness  and  precision  ;^  and  we 
see  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  import- 
ance of  the  victory  as  a  political 
event,  nor  the  extensive  slaughter  of 
the  Highlanders,  that  is  viewed  as 
matter  of  moment,  but  the  death  of 
several  persons  of  family  and  condi- 
tion who  were  leaders  in  the  small 
Lowland  force.  It  is  very  like  some 
of  the  aflairs  in  India,  in  which  there 
is  a  great  victory,  but  it  is  dearly 
bought  by  the  death  of  a  few  pro- 
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mising  yonnff  officers.  The  8epm*a- 
tion  in  socifll  feeling  and  condition 
between  the  Highlands  and  the  Low- 
lands, daring  the  ballad  period,  is 
perhaps  rendered  all  the  more  dis- 
tinct, by  some  of  Ibe  ballads  which 
narrate  the  adventures  of  romantio 
damsels,  who,  instead  of  becoming 
the  wives  of  discreet  lairds,  have  gone 
off  as  the  mnaway  brides  of  "  me- 
land  laddies "  to  the  moantaina,  and 
have  there  found  themselves  convert- 
ed into  qaeens  of  little  barbarian  em- 
pires. 

It  is  natnral  that  the  ballad  poetry 
of  Scotland  should  be  esaentially 
Lowland,  or,  as  it  has  been  usual  to 
say,  Saxon,  in  its  character.  What- 
ever the  Oelts  of  the  Highlands 
had  in  the  shape  of  metrical  narra- 
tive, was  of  course  as  thoroughly 
hidden  from  the  Lowland  popnlhtion 
as  it  is  from  most  of  us  at  the  present 
day,  when  we  have  not  the  benefit  of 
a  translation.     We  have,  however, 

flirapses  of  the  Highlands  and  of 
[ighland  customs  in  the  ballads,  and 
they  •  are  carious.  In  looking  into 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  existing  cordiality  between 
the  Highlander  and  the  Lowlander 
— or,  we  might  with  more  fairness 
say,  between  the  Highlander  and  /ill 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  United 
.Kingdom — ^is  a  recent  matter.  It 
dates  from  the  '45,  when  kindly 
Scots  of  all  accents  and  opinions, 
fh>m  Dumfries  to  Inverness,  thought 
he  was  cruelly  entreated  by  Cumber- 
land and  others ;  and  in  later  times 
—or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  dis- 
tinct to  say,  since  the  publication  of 
Waverley—ihe  feeling  has  expanded 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can  do 
no  harm  now  to  any  one  to  remember, 
as  an  historical  fact,  that  it  was  once 
very  far  otherwise,  and  that  the  moun- 
taineer in  his  national,  or  rather 
in  his  business  costume,  was  about 
as  unw^come  an  object  in  the  Len- 
nox or  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Braes  of  Angus,  as  an  Indian  in  his 
war-paint  was  at  the  same  period, 
when  seen  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  The  antipathy 
arising  from  distinctions  of  race  could 
not,  indeed,  be  expected  to  die  out,  so 
long  as  Donald  was  enabled  to  put  in 
practice  his  inveterate  propensity  for 
Killing,  not  his  own,  but  other  peo- 


ple's mutton.  It  was  a  practioe  ia 
which  the  Lowlander  bad  no  sympa. 
thy.  The  borderer,  it  is  true^  pa^ 
ticipated  in  it  also,  and  was  more 
praisefl  than  blamed  in  song  for  sodt 
participation ;  but  there  were  broad 
distinctions  separating  his  poadou 
from  that  of  the  northern  mooii- 
taineer.  In  the  first  place,  he  ma 
generally  a  grazier  himself  with  bis 
stock  of  oxen  and  sheep^  which  nugbt 
on  occamon  be  harried  as  he  harried 
other  men's;  while  the  Highlander 
thought  it  far  better  to  let  his  Lowland 
neighbours  go  through  the  wlu^ 
drudgery  of  rearing  the  aniiniils 
which  he  desired,  trusting  to  success 
and  a  moonlight  night  for  their  re- 
moval to  the  proper  place  of  txtDr 
sumption.  But  there  was  a  far  mon 
material  diflTerenoe  than  this.  AS 
the  Highlander's  victims  were  hii 
Lowland  countrymen.  But  on  the 
Borders,  although  there  were  perhaps 
a  few  impartial  people  in  the  debat- 
able land  who 

*"  Drove  the  beeves  that  made  flieir  broIlL 
From  Enghmd  and  fW>m  Scotland  both,'* 

yet  the  staple  of  the  plundering 
fell  upon  the  English  enemy — die 
land  of  the  tyrants  who  had  endea- 
voured to  conquer  old  Scotland ;  and 
thus  successful  marauding  was  ele- 
vated into  a  patriotic  duty.  Henoe 
the  feats  of  the  Border  thieves,  as 
they  are  discourteously  called  in  oar 
later  acts  of  Parliament,  are  tiie 
theme  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
and  picturesque  of  the  descriptiTe 
ballads.  There  is  the  exulting  de- 
scription of  the  recapture  out  of  New- 
castle Jail  of  Jock  o'  the  Side,  <^ 
whom  Maitland  says — 

^  He  is  weel  kend  Johane  of  tba  qpdib 

A  greater  thief  never  did  ird^ 

He  never  tyrea, 
kFor  to  breu  bTrea, 
^'er  mnJr  and  myres, 

Ower  gude  ane  goidA." 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  any  litera- 
ture, to  show  in  the  same  compass, 
so  rapid  and  effective  a  narrative  of 
misfortune  and  success  —  of  wmag 
and  retribntion  —  as  the  ballad  d 
Jamie  Telfer.  One  Martmmas  mgbt 
the  captain  of  Bowcastle  is  upon 
him — 

•«  And  whan  they  cam  to  the  fidr  Bodhea^ 
Right  haatilT  they  climbed  the  peel; 

They  loosed  the  kye  oat,  ane  an*  a\ 
And  ranahaokled  the  house  right  vseL 
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How  Jamie  Telfer^s  bMxi  wm  «tr, 

Th«  tear  aye  rowing  in  his  o*e ; 
He  pled  wi'  the  captain  to  hae  hla  gear, 

Or  elae  revenged  be  wad  be. 

The  eaptain  turned  him  roond  and  lengh ; 

Safd— *  Man,  there's  naething  in  thj  house, 
But  a«  anid  sword  withoot  a  sheath, 

That  hardlj  now  wad  fell  a  moose  I* " 

We  next  follow  the  poor  fellow 
thTongh  the  Taried  results  of  his  ap» 
peals  for  aid.  Gibbie  Elliot  alone 
sternly  refuses,  and  for  spedfio  rea- 
sons:— 

**  Gaa  seek  your  sneoour  where  ye  paid  blade 

mail, 
For  noan  ye  ne*er  paid  money  to  me.** 

Anld  Jock  Grieve,  t6  whose  door 
he  next  brings  the  fray,  is  married  to 
his  wife^s  sister,  and.  cannot  bat  do 
something ;  so  he  mounts  the  weary 
wayfarer  on  a  bonny  black,  and  sends 
him  forth.  The  next  is  Williams 
Wat,  "whose  gratitude  is  hearty ;  for 
he  never  had  come  by  the  fair  Dod- 
head  that  he  had  found  the  basket 
bare.  Cheered  and  strengthened  by 
Bmoll  aids,  Jamie  goes  on  to  Brank- 
some,  where  he  makes  his  woes  known 
to  his  chief,  and  then  we  have  indeed 
no  longer  the  slow  movements  of  the 
desponding  unfortunate,  but  all  the 
stirring  incidents  of  a  Border  gather- 
ing are  brought  before  us  at  once : — 

**  Alack  for  wae  P  qnoth  the  gnde  anld  lord, 
**  And  ever  my  neart  is  wae  for  thee ! 

Bat  ly^e,  gar  ery  on  Willie,  my  son. 

And  see  that  he  oome  io  me  speedilie  I 

€hr  warn  the  water,  braid  and  wide, 

Oar  warn  it  soon  and  hastilT  I 
niey  that  wtnne  ride  for  Telfers  kye. 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  fkoe  o^  me  I 

Warn  Wat  o*  Harden,  and  his  sons, 

wr  them  will  Borthwlek  water  ride ; 

Warn  Qandllands,  and  Allanhangh, 

And  Oilmansolengh,  and  Ck>nmionside. 

I 

Bide  by  the  gate  at  Priesthanghswlre, 
And  warn  the  Corrors  o'  the  Lee : 

As  ye  come  down  the  Hermitage  SlacK, 
Warn  doughty  Willie  o'  Gorinberry." 

The  Scots  they  rade,  the  Scots  they  ran, 

Bae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie  I 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o*  the  thrang, 

Wa»~**  Blse  for  Branksome  readilie  P 


The  cattle  and  their  escort  are 
overtaken.  There  is  a  spirited  fight, 
with  some  slaughter,  and  the  party 
might  return  with  credit,  but  a  wild 


gallant  Watty  o'  the  Wudspurs  sug- 
gests  the  more  poetic  conclusion  of 
carrying  away  the  captain  of  Bew- 
oastfe's  own  kye  along  with  the 
rescued  booty ;  and  so, 

-■  When  they  cam  to  the  fUr  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  welcome  sight  to  see ! 

For  instead  of  his  i^  ten  milk-kye, 
Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three.* 

Such  ballads  as  the  "  Outlaw  Mur- 
ray," and  "Johnie  Armstrong,"  are 
testimony  of  another  kind  to  the  po- 
pular estimate  of  the  border  chief. 
Here  we  are  no  longer  with  "Jock 
o'  the  Side,"  "  Dick  o'  the  Cow,"  or 
the  bereft  owner  of  the  fair  Dod- 
head— all  stalwart  fighters  and  capi- 
tal driver^  of  a  foray,  but  most  of 
them  with  scarce  a  follower  of  their 
own — retainers  rather  than  leaders — 
who  might  be  described  in  the  ac- 
count which  Scott  makes  the  moss- 
trooper give  of  himself  in  the  "  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth :"  "  My  name  is  the 
Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,  well 
known  in  Annandale  for  a  gentle 
Johnstone.  I  follow  the  stout  laird 
of  Wamphray,  who  rides  with  his 
kinsman  the  redoubted  laird  of  John- 
stone, who  is  banded  with  the 
doughty  Earl  of  Douglas."  Above 
these  were  a  sort  of  freebooter  aris- 
tocracy, like  the  owners  of  the  castles 
on  the  Rhine  and  Danube — ^men  who 
had  each  a  small  army,  and  kept  a 
court.  How  fine  a  description  have 
we  of  such  a  predatory  little  court  in 
the  opening  stanzas  of  "  the  song  of 
the  outlaw  Murray," — ^a  ballad  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  has  passed  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun's  critical  ordeal,  and  is 
accepted  by  him  as  genuine. 

I   • 

Ettriek  Forrest  is  a  fUr  forrest, 

In  it  grows  many  a  seemly  tree ; 
The  hart,  the  hvnd,  the  dae,  the  rae. 

And  of  all  wild  beasts  great  plentie. 
There  a  castle's  builded  of  lime  and  stane, 

O  gin  It  stands  not  pleasantlte :       « 
Tbere*s  in  the  forefront  of  that  castle  Ikir, 

Twa  onicoms  is  braw  to  see. 

There's  the  picture  of  a  knight  and  lady  bright, 

And  the  green  holline  aboon  their  bree ; 
There  an  Outlaw  keeps  five  hondred  men. 

He  keeps  a  royal  company. 
His  merry  men's  in  livery  clad. 

Of  the  Lincoln  green  is  iUr  to  see, 
He  and  his  lady  in  pnrple  clad ; 

0  gin  they  live  not  royallie  I 

A  Still  more  touching  testimony  to 
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the  high  position  held  by  these  Bor- 
der ohiefs  in  the  national  estimation, 
is  supplied  by  the  spirited  ballad 
"  Johnny  Armstrong."  The  tragedy 
it  records  is  an  authentic  historical 
event.  The  Border  chief,  not  looking 
upon  his  occupation  as  eithe^  criminal 
or  disreputable,  went  to  meet  his  king 
with  an  open,  guileless- countenance, 
attended  by  a  following  which  impru- 
dently paraded  not  only  his  strength, 
but  his  sense  of  independent  autho- 
rity. In  fact,  he  went  to  meet  his 
I  sovereign  as  one  of  the  secondary 
princes  of  the  Continent  might  have 
gone  to  show  respect  to  the  supreme 
monarch  to  whom  he  paid  homage 
for  his  dominion — as,  for  instance, 
Charles  of  Burgundy  went  to  meet 
Louis  the  Eleventh  at  Peronne.  James 
y.  was,  however,  at  that  time  aggran- 
dising the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  he 
was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  me- 
thods by  which  he  accomplished  his 
object.  It  sounds  well  for  respeot- 
i^ble  conventional  history  to  speak 
about  this  sagacious  monarch's  reso- 
lution to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
executive,  to  Keep  in  awe  the  inde- 
pendent feudal  authorities,  which 
created  perpetual  anarchy  and  dis- 
turbance throughout  his  dominions, 
and,  above  all,  to  suppress  the  bands 
of  border  marauders,  who  fostered 
anarchy  at  home  and  enmity  abroad. 
But  there  are  evil  ways  of  doing 
tbings  ultimatelv  wise,  and  without 
committing  one's  self  to  the  opinion 
that  border  rieving  was  a  sound  na- 
tional institution,  yet  we  cannot  for- 
get that  a  national  institution  it  was, 
and  that  the  Armstrongs  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  themselves  to  be 
criminals.  However  suddenly  and 
sternly  the  institution  was  to  be  put 
down,  its  extinction  should  have  been 
accomplished  with  fair  notice  given, 
and  by  fair  compulsion ;  and  the  tone 
in  which  contemporary  narrators  take 
up  the  matter  shows  that  the  king 
gained  litUe  in  the  good  esteem  of 
his  subjects,  by  the  treacherous 
slaughter  of  one  who,  as  a  deadly 
scourge  of  the  English,  was  reputed 
a  national  champion. 

Then,  if  these  Armstrongs  led  an 
illegal  life-*doubtless  they  did  so, 
and  many  acts  of  Parliament  wit- 
nessed against  them — ^was  there  any 
more  law  for  what  they  suffered  than 
for  what  they  did  ^    If  we  could  sup- 


pose some  ftlnt  modem  repetition  d 
the  execution  done  by  the  moDvch 
on  these  Armstrongs  made  the  object 
of  a  question  to  the  Home  Secretuy 
at  the  present  day,  and  that  respon- 
sible gentleman  to  have  no  mure  lav 
on  his  side  than  James  V.  had  when 
he  extirpated  the  Armstrongs,  there 
would  be  opposition  cheers  with  a 
witness.  Many  unjust  and  crnel 
deeds  were  done  then  in  Sootland, 
in  strict  conformity  with  law.  But 
the  hanging  of  the  Armstrongs  ap- 
pears to  ha7e  been  done  in  the  ooorse 
of  that  kind  of  rapid  execution  by 
which  the  commander  of  a  force  dis- 
poses of  spies.  It  is  true  that,  aboot 
the  date  of  this  transaction,  a  short 
significant  entry  appears  in  the  re- 
cords of  thfe  Court  of  Justiciary,  » 
preserved  by  Mr.  Pitcairn,  to  this 
effect:  "Aprill.  John  Armestrang 
alias  Blak  Jok,  and  Thomas  his  bro- 
ther, convicted  of  conunon  theft, 
reset  of  theft,  &c.,— hanged."  Al- 
though it  was  not  unconunon  for  the 
law  tiius  to  vulgarise  the  oocnpi^on 
of  the  robber  chief,  yet  a  comparison 
of  dates  shows  that  Black  Jock  mmt 
have  been  some  remnant  of  the  clan 
who  had  survived  the  slaughter  in 
Liddesdide,  and  found  his  way  within 
the  pale  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  prettr 
certain  that  no  record  and  no  form  of 
trid  solemnised  the  execution  of  the 
mighty  chief  and  his  inunediate  fol- 
lowers. Hence  a  kind  of  national 
grief  and  indignation  were  echoed  bj 
the  minstrel,  in  the  tone  of  prood 
sadness  which  he  throws  into  tbe 
chief's  farewell,  and  the  -colemn  in- 
dignation with  which  his  own  narra- 
tive oondudes. 


**  Wist  England's  King  that  I  wu  ta'en, 
0  gin  a  blytbe  man  he  wad  b«  1 

For  anoe  I  dew  bta  sister's  son. 
And  on  hla  broast-bane  brak  a  tree  r 


**Had  I  my  borse,  and  my  bamesgDod, 
And  riding  as  I  wont  to  be,        .    , 

^t  sboald  baye  been  taald  tbis  bimdndTesr, 
Tbe  meeting  of  my  King  and  me  1 

God  be  wltb  tbee.  Cbrlety,  my  brother  1 
Lang  live  tbou  laird  of  Maneertoanl 

Lang  mayst  thou  lire  on  tbe  Borde^ad«, 
Ere  tbou  see  tby  brotber  ride  up  •»!  does. 

And  God  be  wltb  the^  Obristy,  vy  ■«. 

Wbere  tbon  sits  on  tby  nnree's  koeel 
But  an'  thon  live  this  bandred  year, 

Tby  lbtber*s  better  tbon'It  never  he 
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Fsreweel,  inj  bonnle  Qllnoek-ha^ 
Where  on  the  £sk  thoa  Btandest  ttont ; 

Glf  I  had  lived  bnt  seven  yean  mair, 
I  wad  have  gilt  thee  round  about' " 

"  Johole  murdered  was  at  Carllnrlgg, 

And  all  his  gallant  companle ; 
Bot  Scotland's  heart  was  ne'er  so  wae, 

To  see  sae  mony  brave  men  die. 

Because  they  saved  their  coantrie  dear 
Frae  Englishmen:  none  were  sae  banid; 

While  Johnie  lived  on  the  Border-side, 
None  of  them  durst  oome  near  his  haald." 

There  is  no  sacb  sympathy  as  this 
with  the  Highland  freebooters.  For 
the  substantial  reason  ahready  re- 
ferred to,  that,  while  the  borderers 
took  the  fray  into  England,  the  Celts 
plundered  the  lowland  Scots,  these 
are  condemned  in  verse  as  well  as 
prose.  It  is  tme  that,  in  the  bal- 
lad of  "  Gilderoy,"  we  find  the  senti- 
ment,— 

**  Wae  worth  the  loans  that  made  the  lawB| 
To  hang  a  man  for  gear ; 
To  reive  of  life  for  sic  a  cause 
As  stealing  horse  or  mear  V* 

Bat  these  words  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  outlaw's  bereaved  wi- 
dow; and,  as  far  as  the  author  of 
the  ballad  meant  them  to  tell,  are 
said  more  in  sarcasm  than  sincerity. 
The  tone  in  which  the  Highland 
reiver's  deeds  are  chronicled  is  usu- 
ally that  of  indignation  against  the 
wrong  done,  and  pity  for  the  suf- 
ferer, than  the  kind  of  fierce  exulta- 
tion in  successful  marauding  which 
the  border  ballads  express.  The 
short  a;ad  metrical  narrative  of  the 
fate  of  "  The  Baron  of  Brackley  "  is 
a  fair  illustration  of  this  side  of  the 
distinction.  Brackley,  on  the  east- 
em  edge  of  the  north  Highlands,  was 
a  domain  of  a  branch  of  the  Gordons. 
This  family,  though  they  had  a  large 
Highland  following,  were,  like  the 
Campbells  in  the  south,  a  great  mid- 
dle power,  overawing  the  unruly  clans 
among  the  mountaidS  behind  them 
through  the  power  of  their  chief  as 
a  great  lord,  and  able,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  play  a  large  game  in  na- 
tioual  politics  by  calling  out  their 
Highland  strength.  Among  them 
reiving  was  not  encouraged,  and 
their  retainers  were  among  the  plun- 
dered rather  than  the  plunderers. 
A  small  fiEUm-house,  looking  down 
upon  Uie  pleasant  watering-viUage  of 
Ballater  and  aoroes  to  Prinoe  Albert's 


Highland  farm,  represents,  or  used  to 
represent,  the  mansion-house  of  the 
old  domain  of  Braekley,  where  the 
fierce  freebooter  Inverey  made  his 
appearance  one  morning  with  a  set 
of  red-hnjred  followers,  drove  off  aU 
the  cattle,  as  Donald  Bean  Lean  did 
at  Tully  Veolan,  and  slew  the  worthy 
baron,  who  came  forth  in  defence  of 
his  gear.  We  remember  a  circle  of 
stones,  on  which,  we  were  told,  that 
Inverey  and  his  followers  sat  and 
drank  after  the  deed  was  done.  Of 
Inverey's  grim  old  square  tower,  the 
remains,  giving  shelter  to  a  few  sheep, 
may  be  seen  some  fifteen  miles  far- 
ther up  among* the  mountains,  and 
almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
precipices  of  Lochnagar.  We  are 
tempted  here  to  mention  a  charac- 
teristic little  matter  of  personal  re- 
collection. Being  directed  to  a  hut, 
where  lived  a  guide,  reputed  to  pos- 
sess old  and  curious  knowledge  about 
a  certain  tract  of  country,  there 
issued  from  the  doorway  a  figure 
which  it  was  difficult  to  believe  so 
humble  a  tenement  could  contain. 
Tall  he  was  almost  to  the  giant- 
height,  but  perfectly  symmetrical,  and, 
though  past  seventy  years  of  age, 
without  any  stoop  or  other  trace^  of 
decay,  except  the  grizzling  of  his 
long  massive  locks.  He  had  a  large, 
full,  rich  dark  eye,  a  high  forehead, 
and  an  aquiline  nose,  and  bore  him- 
self with  the  dignity  of  a  barbarian 
prince.  Happening,  in  conversation, 
to  allude  to  the  family  whose  name 
he  bore,  we  asked,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  thought  that  a  compli- 
ment is  generally  expressed  towards 
a  Highlander,  if  he  were  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  head  of  the  dan.  Like 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  when  compli- 
mented by  Charles  II.  as  a  member  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  £eunily,  the 
old  man  drew  himself  up  yet  a  little 
higher,  and,  with  a  faint  blush  of 
pride,  said  he  was  the  head  of  the 
clan  himself,  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  fallen  house  of  Inverey.  It  was 
natural  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
ever  made  the  existing  head  of  the 
dan  aware  that  one  following  hie 
humble  occupation  had  such  claims 
on  their  Mnd  attention,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  hint  as  an  exiled  prinoe 
might  anv  such  reference  to  the 
reigning  houae.    Whether  he    was 
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Justified  either  in  daimiDg  descent 
from  Inverej  or  the  headship  of  the 
clan  for  that  great  freebooter,  we 
know  not.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
in  Justification  of  this  digression,  save 
that  the  ballad  about  Braakley  and 
Inverey  happened  to  recall  an  inci- 
dent which  impressed  itself  on  the 
mind  as  carious  and  interesting.  And 
now  come  a  stanza  or  two  from  the 
pathetic  ballad  itself  in  illustration  of 
that  great  difference  which  we  have 
referred  to  between  the  popular  esti- 
mation of  the  Border  and  of  the  High- 
land reiver: — 


'*Then  up  got  the  baro\  and  cried  for  hia 

graith ; 
Bajs,  'I^dj,  ril  gang,  though  to  leave  you 

I'm  lalth. 

*  Come,  ktae  me,  then,  Peggy ;  and  gle  me  mj 

spear ; 
I  aye  vtm  for  peace,  though  I  never  fearM 
weir. 

*  Come,  hlae  me,  then,  Peggy ;  nor  think  me  to 

blame ; 
I  weel  may   gae  out;   but  Fll   never  win 
In  I' 

When  Brackley  waa  buaklt,  and  rade  o'er  the 

close, 
A  gallanter  baron  ne^er  lap  to  a  horse. 

When  Brackley  was  mounted  and  rade  o*er  the. 

green, 
He  was  as  bold  a  baron  as  ever  was  seen. 

Tho*  there  cam*   wi^    Inverey    thirty    and 

three, 
There  was  nane  wl^  bonny  Brackley  but  his 

brother  and  he. 

Twa    gallanter    Gordons  did    never    sword 

draw; 
But     against     four    and  thirty,   wae*s  me, 

what  is  twa? 

Wr   swords   and  wl'  daggers  they  did  him 

Burround ; 
And    they've    pierced  bonnio .  Brackley  wi' 

mony  a  wound. 

Frae  the  head  o'  the  Dee  to  the  banks  o*  the 
8pey, 

TThe  Gordons  may  mourn  him,  and  ban  In- 
verey," 


There  is  a  poem  rather  than  a 
ballad,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Professor  Aytouu's  collection,  and  in- 
deed, not  being  traditionary,  would 
have  no  legitimate  claim  to  be  there, 
which  protei«ses  to  contain  the  testa- 
ment and  confession  of  a  celebrated 
Highland  freebooter.  It  is  called  the 
testimony  of  Duncan  Laedins,  and 
has  long  lain  in  the  archives  of  the 
house  of  IJreadiilbane,  among  other 
documents   commemorative   of  the 


tragic  fate  of  those  who  tempted  the 
wrath  of  the  potent  lords  of  Glenur- 
ohv.  Wharton,  the  historian  of  Eoj^ 
Ush  poetry,  had  seen  a  copy  of  it, 
and  speaks  of  it  aa  ^^  an  anonymous 
Scotch  poem,  which  contains  capital 
touches  of  satirical  humour  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Dunbar  and  Lind- 
say."  Wharton  took  the  hero  to  bea 
mere  mythical  personage,  established 
as  a  type  of  the  Highland  freebooter. 
But,  to  the  misfortune  of  many  a 
neighbouring  strath,  Duncan  was  in 
extremely  real  person,  and  bis  name 
was  as  familiar  in  certain  oonrts  of 
Justiciary  and  regality  as  tho«e  of 
the  Turpins  and  the  Abersbaws  be- 
came at  assize-courts  in  later  times. 
He  was  a  M'Gregor,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  caput  Inpinum — made 
a  sort  of  human  wolf,  whom  it  was 
lawful  sport  for  all  men  to  hunt, 
and  who  might  be  pnt  to  death  in 
any  way,  with  or  without  torture, 
by  a  fortunate  captor — ^and  no  ques- 
'  tions  asked.  His  territorial  patrony- 
mic seems  to  have  been  a  place  called 
Laedassach,  whence  the  poet  bss 
called  him  Laedius  for  the  benefit 
of  Saxon  lips.  We  find  him  hard 
pressed  by  both  branches  of  the  hos- 
tile Oampbells — Argyle  and  Bread&l- 
bane — and,  after  in  vain  seeking  re- 
fuge in  Lochaber,  caught  at  last  by 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy. 
The  national  calamity  at  Floddea 
was  the  reverse  of  a  calamity  to  him 
— thfere  Glenurchy  and  many  of  the 
Oampbells  were  slain,  aud,  in  the 
confusion  at  Lochawe,  Duncan  man- 
aged to  escape.  Soon  afterwards  he 
is  indicted  before  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary for  the  robbery  and  murder  of 
two  retainers  of  the  Breadalbanes,  both 
in  the  same  day;  the  robber  took 
from  one  of  them  "bis  purs,  and 
in  it  the  soum  of  fonrtie  ponnda.'' 
But  the  indictment  was  a  mere 
hnitum  fulmen^  for  Duncan^s  foot 
was  still  on  his  native  heather.  The 
Breadalbane  required  to  strengthen 
his  hands  against  this  audacious  and 
revengeful  depredator;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  family  titles  coutain  a 
bond  of  manrent,  or  service  and  re- 
tainory,  by  which  two  of  the  Clan 
Drummond,  and  a  oertdn  Stewart  of 
Ballinderan,  bind  themselves  to  the 
special  service  of  hunting  him,  or  as 
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it  is  in  legal  fonn  of  style  set  forth  \^y 
some  dry  teohDioal  conveyancer  of 
that  day,  they  covenant  **  with  their 
whole  power,  with  their  kin,  friends, 
and  partakers,  to  invade  and  pursue 
to  Uie  death  Duncan  Laedassaoh, 
McGregor,  Gregor  his  son,  their  ser* 
vants,  partakers,  and  accomplices ;  by 
reason  that  they  are  our  deadly  ene- 
mies, and  our  sovereign  lady^s  rebels." 
The  conclusion  to  the  bve-feud,  which 
seems  to  have  been  thus  establish- 
ed between  the  McGregors  and  the 
Drummonds,  was  so  more  than  usu- 
ally tragical  as  to  have  become  his- 
torical. The  reader  will  remember  it 
when  told  the  outlines ;  how  Drum- 
mon(],  the  keeper  of  the  forest  of 
Glenurohy,  having  gone  to  get  veni- 
son for  the  feasting  at  the  marriage 
of  King  James,  was  slain  by  the 
McGregors — how  they  cut  off  his  head 
and  swore  a  deep  oath  before  it  in 
the  Kirk  of  Glenurchy— how  they 
then  went  to  the  new-made  widow 
demanding  hospitality,  and  the  poor 
Highland  woman,  having  nothing  but 
bread  and  cheese  to  ^ve  tliem,  they 
indulged  her  with  the  sight  of  her 
husband^s  bloody  head,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  sordid  viands  stuck  into 
the  mouth.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
tlie  original  feud  had  an  odd  termina- 
tion, but  not  an  uncommon  one, 
when  one  of  the  great  houses,  guid- 
ed by  an  aggrandising  policy,  was  one 
of  the  parties.  Duncan  was  bought 
over  and  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Breadalbane,  entering  on  a  bond  of 
manrent,  such  as  that  which  had 
been  devised  against  him,  but  in 
more  general  terms ;  the  chief  stating 
that  zeal  and  love  of  good  conscience 
has  prompted  him  to  forgive  his 
enemy,  and  remit  to  him  all  manner 
of  actions  and  faults ;  he  and  his  son, 
on  the  other  hand,  fulfilling  their 
bond  of  manrent  to  the  chief  and 
his  heirs.  How  these  parties  fell  out 
again  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  simply 
stated  that,  on  the  15th  of  June 
1652,  "  Duncan  McGregor  and  his 
sons  Gregor  and  Malcolm  were  be- 
headed by  Colin  Campbell  of  Glen- 
urchy, Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and 
Meozies  of  Rannoch."*  It  was  when 


he  had  fallen  into  this,  the  last  of  his 
scrapers  and  his  fate  nad  come,  that 
the  freebooter  is  supposed  to  give 
forth  his  confession  and  testament.  ' 
He  is  penitent  to  a  very  edifying 
extent,  i^d  solemnly  religious.  He 
favours  ^e  Reformed  creed,  not  yet 
triumphant,  but  secretly  strengthen- 
ing itself,  and  an  opportunity  is  taken 
for  sarcastic  taunts  against  the  dersy, 
by  making  the  robber  dispose  of  his 
vices  among  those  whom  they  will 
suit.  He  leaves  to  the  abbot  ^^  pride 
and  arrogance,"  "  with  trapped  mules 
in  court  to  ride."  To  the  friars 
are  bequeathed  ^*  flattery  and  false 
dissembling,"  fot  "  they  gloss  the 
Scripture  fiver  when  they  teach."  In 
another  strain  the  departing  robber 
bids  a  sentimental  adieu  to  the  vari- 
ous spots  of  local  interest  connected 
with  his  career; — the  fair  straths 
where  he  found  an  ample  prey — ^the 
glens  dear  to  his  memory  by  many  a 
drive  of  the  reft  oxen  through  their 
sinuosities — ^hia  rocky  resort  at  Ran- 
noch,  the  retreat  of  safety — the  only 
place  that  was  **  richt  traist  both  even 
and  mom,^''  and  *'  did  him  nought  be- 
guile when  oft  he  was  at  the  King^s 
horn."  The  reader  will  judge  for  him- 
self by  the  following  specimen,  whe- 
ther Warton^s  eulogium  of  this  long 
hidden  fragment  of  national  literature 
is  justifled. 


*  Farewell  Glennrchy,  with  thy  forest  tree ; 
Farewell  Fesnay,  that  oft  my  flrlend  has 
been, 
Farewell  Monlch— alass  and  woe  la  me. 
Thou  was  the  groand  of  all  my  wo  and 
tyne, 
Farewell  Breadalbane    and  Loch  Tay,   so 

shene, 
Farewell  Glennrchy  and  Olenlyon  balth. 
My  death  to  yon  will  be  but  little  skaith. 

Farewell    Olenalmond— garden  of    pleas- 
ance, 
For  many  a  fair  flower  have  I  fira  yon 
tane. 

Farewell    Btrathbrann->-and  have  remem- 
brance 
That  thon  will  never  mair  see  Duncan 
again. 

Atholl— Strathtiy— of  my  death  be  fain, 

For  oft-times  I  took  your  readiest  geer. 

Therefore   for  me   see   ye   greet   not  ane 
teer. 

Farewell  Stratheme— most   comely  for  to 
knaw, 
Plenish'd  with  pleasant  policies,  preclalr 


•  See  the  Black  Book  of  Breadalbane  and  Mr.  Innea'a  Preface,  as  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  for  these  incidents.  The  testament  is  printed«at  full  length  in 
this  Tolmne. 
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Of  towers  and  toTm  standing  fUr<ln  raw^ 
I  ragged  thy  ribs,  qablll  oft  I  gart  them 

roar. 
Oar  thy  wires,  gif  thoo  wilt  do  no  more, 
Sing  my  dirigs  after  timtm  Barwn, 
For  often-times  I  garred  them  allaram. 

Farewell  Montelth,  where  oft  I  did  repair, 
And,  came   onaonght,    aye,    as  does  the 
snaw. 


To  part  flra  thee  my  heart  is  wonder  sair, 
Bamtime    of   me    I    gart  ye  stand  greit 

awe, 
Bnt    fortone    now  haa   lent   me  sic  aae 
blaw, 
That  they   whllk   dread  me   as   the  det^ 

beforn, 
Will  mock  me  now   with   heathen 
and  BOom." 


LORD   CLTBB'B    CAMPAIGN   IN   INDIA. 


-•;        O   ,      August  1867 

SELDOB^aa  it  fallen  to^e  lot  of 
B  general  to  enter  upon  a  more  hope- 
less-looking command  than  it  was  Sir 
Colin  Campbell^s  fate  to  do  when,  on 
the  18th  AngnM  1857,  he  landed  at 
Galcatta.  A  great  empire  was  on 
the  point  of  beibg  lost — the  edifice 
erected  with  so  mach  toil,  and 
cemented  With  so  mnch  blood, 
seemed  to  be  cmmbling  away.  The 
dominion  won  by  the  genius  of  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings,  extended  and 
supported  by  tlie  statesmanship  of 
Wellesley.  Hastings,  Ellenborongh, 
and  Dalnonsie,  snbdued  by  Qie 
swords  of  Lake,  Wellington,  and 
Gongh,  was  now  one  Tast  scene 
of  revolt,  bloodshed,  and  massacre. 
A  magnificent  army,  trained  with 
the  utmost  care,  organised  with 
the  utmost  skill,  supplied  to  over- 
flowing with  every  requisite,  had 
broken  into  revolt  An  arsenal  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  such  an  army, 
and  suitable  to  the  extent  of  such  a 
dominion,  had  fallen  into  its  posses- 
sion. The  whole  of  northern,  cen- 
tral, and  western  India  seemed  to  be 
either  lost  or  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Far  away  in  our  recently  acquired 
dominion  in  the  Punjaub,  Lawrence, 
with  a  high  hand  and  a  stout  will, 
.  held  his  now  isolated  domain.  Mea- 
suring at  once  both  the  extent  and  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  he  boldly 
took  a  course  from  which  most  men 
would  have  shrunk  with  dread,  but 
which  in  reality  saved  India.  Out 
off  from  external  aid,  isolated  from 
all  hope  of  immediate  succour,  he 
threw  himself  entirely  into  the  anna 
of  our  recently  acquired  Sikh  sub- 
jects.    Disanning  or  destroying  all 
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'^nlns^y  DattalidnSj^M  raised,  upon 
liis  own  responsibility,  a  new  Sikh 
army,  to  whom  he  confided  the  guard 
of  his  territory,  whilst  he  hurried  up 
every  disposable  man  and  gun  of  hB 
European  force  towards  Delhi,  to 
meet  the  tide  of  rebellion  where  it 
was  strongest,  and  check  it  where  it 
was  flowing  with  all  the  whirl  and 
violence  of  nrst  success  a9d  apparent- 
ly irresistible  force.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  man  and  th&t  reeolution,' 
and  the  iron  grasp  of  his  stem  will, 
and  the  calm  bold  front  with  which 
he  met  and  broke  the  rush  of  that 
rebellious  torrent,  the  campaign  of 
1867*^8  would  have  opened  not  in 
upper  India  with  the  conquest  of 
Delhi  and  the  relief  of  Lncknov, 
but  around  the  gates  of  Calcutta, 
and  amidst  the  ghauts  above  Bom- 
bay. 

The  Doab,  Rohilcund,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Oade,  were  gone.  The  great 
arsenal  of  Delhi,  the  gun-carriage 
manufactory  of  JFuttyghur,  Cawn- 
pore,  where  all  our  eaddlery  and 
harness  were  made,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  From  the 
Punjaub  we  were  entirely  cat  cC 
Agra  and  Lucknow  were  the  only  two 
points  beyond  Allahabad  where  we 
held  garrisons  in  all  that  broad  tract 
of  country  which  extends  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  territories  of  the 
Saugur  and  Nerbudda  states,  from 
the  frontier  of  the  Puiijaub  to  that  d 
Bengal  proper,  and  the  line  of  the 
Ganges  below  Allahabad. 

The  military  position  which  we 
held  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  thus  mudi 
as  follows:  From, Delhi  and  the 
Puqjaub  we  were   entaiely  oat  «£ 
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Oar  force  in  position  in  front  of  the 
former  city  was  little  over  four  thou- 
sand strong,  and  coald  hardly  hold 
its  ground.  Its  base  of  operations 
was  the  Punjaub,  to  which  its  line  of 
operations  ran  through  Loodianah. 
It  was  to  be  reinforced  as  soon  as 
possible  by  European  regiments,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  it  by  forced 
marches;  but  it  seemed  to  be  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  could  main- 
tain its  forward  post  until  they  ar- 
rived. The  last  accounts  that  had 
come  from  it  were  of  the  18th  July, 
and  vid  Bombay.  The  garrison  in 
Agra  had,  after  an  unfortunate  action 
in  the  field,  been  blockaded,  and 
was  completely  isolated  and  cut 
off.  That  of  Lucknow,  after  a  defeat 
in  the  field  also,  yvBS  shut  up  in  the 
comparatively  defenceless  walls  of  the 
Residency,  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
mass  of  helpless  women  and  children, 
had  numbers  wholly  inadequate  to 
man  its  walls,  and  no  casemates  to 
afibrd  them  cover.  Its  prolonged 
defence,  therefore,  ctjuld  hardly  be 
anticipated.  Havelock,  with  a  force 
of  atK>ut  twelve  hundred  men,  with 
fourteen  guns,  had  retaken  Cawn- 
pore,  and,  crossing  the  Ganges,  boldly 
attempted  to  relieve  Lucknow  ;  but, 
after  two  successful  actions,  had 
found  that  the  masses  of  the  enemy, 
with  whom  he  was  hurtling,  were  too 
strong  to  be  overcome;  and  with  a 
heavy  heart,  but  an  undaunted  front, 
had  been  obliged  to  fJEill  baclr  again 
upon  Oawnpore. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles  in  rear  of  Oawnpore,  on  the 
great  road  towards  Calcutta,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Juuina,  stands  the  fortress  of  Allaha- 
bad. This  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant strategical  point  which  we 
held  in  this  part  of  India,  and  was 
the  base  for  all  operations  directed 
either  through  the  Doab  for  the 
re^storation  of  our  lost  lines  of  com- 
munication with  Delhi  and  Agra,  or 
for  the  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Oawn- 
pore.    Up  to  it  the  Ganges  was  navi- 


gable, and  to  this  point,  accordingly, 
all  supplies  of  ammunition,  provisions, 
ordnance,  &C.,  were  to  be  forwarded 
by  steam  from  Calcutta,  and  on  it  all 
the  disposable  troops  were  to  be  oon^ 
oentrated.  The  preservation  of  our 
communications  with  this  point,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  time  consumed 
in  the  ascent  to  it,  was  therefore  the 
first  and  greatest  object  to  a  com- 
mander desirous  of  undertaking  the 
reconquest  of  our  dominions  and  the 
restoration  of  our  &llen  prestige. 

But  this  was  a  point  of  great  difS- 
culty,  and  what  was  more,  involving 
the  consumption  of  a  large  body  of 
troops.  The  water  communication 
up  the  Ganges  from  Calcutta  to 
Allahabad  was  809  miles  in  length, 
and  to  keep  it  open  nine  posts  re- 
quired to  be  held.  Of  these  the 
three  principal  were  Benares,  Gbazi- 
pore,  and  Dinapore.  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  points,  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  advanced  posi- 
tions at  Allahabad  and  Oawnpore, 
was  consumed  the  whole  European 
available  force  (with  the  exception 
of  the  5th  and  90th  regiments)  at 
the  time  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
arrival  in  India.* 

Besides  the  river  line,  there  is  the 
great  trunk  road,  which  leads  straight 
from  Calcutta  to  Benares — being  the 
chord  of  the  bow,  of  which  the  river 
forms  the  arc.  The  two  lines  meet 
at  Benares,  where  the  road  crosses 
the  river,  and  from  whence  to  Alla- 
habad ascends  its  left  bank,  again 
recrossing  to  its  right  bank  at  that 
point.  The  length  of  the  road  is  503 
miles.  From  Calcutta  to  Kanee- 
gunge  (120  miles)  there  is  a  railway 
in  full  operation.  Along  this  road 
the  telegra()h  was  established  the 
whole  way.  In  autumn  the  fall  of 
the  river  renders  that  line  so  tedious 
and  uncertain  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  depended  on  for  the  transport  of 
troops,  who  must  then  be  forwarded 
almost  entirely  along  the  road.  To 
reach  Allahabad  by  steamboats  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  days  are 


•  The  total  force  under  the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
up  to  Cawnpore,  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  to  about,  10,200  men  ; 
oi  whom  7600  were  British,  and  2600  Madras  Sepoys  and  Sikhs.  Of  these  1100 
were  in  garrison  at  Calcutta,  about  1800  uoder  liaveloek  at  Cawnpore  (of  whom, 
however,  more  than  a  half  were  unfit  for  duty),  about  1200  on  their  way  up  the 
Ganges,  and  the  remainder  in  the  various  posts  on  the  river  line. 
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taken ;  to  march  thither  would  re- 
quire about  five  weeks. 

While  snch  was  the  general  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  an  additional  compli- 
cation aboat  this  time  took  place, 
owing  to  the  rerolt  of  the  three 
Sepoy  regiments  at  Dinapore,  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  that  of  the  6th 
Irregular  Oavalry  at  Bhagulpore. 
This  cansed  such  a  panic  amongst 
the  local  authorities  on  the  river  line 
— ^Dinapore  lying  in  the  very  centre 
of  onr  water-communication — that 
they  one  and  all  put  out  their  hands 
and  seized  upon  every  detachment  on 
its  way  up ;  and  having  once  got  hold 
of  them,  disembarked  them,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  each  a  little 
campaign,  directed  to  local  object^, 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  posts. 
Thus  at  one  blow  all  the  reinforce- 
ments, about  1200  sti'ong  (consisting 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  6th  and 
90th  Regiments,  with  some  Artillery 
and  odier  detachments),  intended  to 
reinforce  Havelock,  and  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  James  Outraro,  were 
arrested  in  their  upward  course,  and, 
for  the  time,  at  least,  all  offensive 
movements  were  rendered  impossible. 
The  march  of  those  rebel  bodies  also  to 
join  their  comrades  in  the  Doab,  led 
to  their  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
for  a  time  occupying  the  great  trunk 
road  between  the  Soane  and  the 
Granges,  destroying  the  telegraph, 
and  almost  isolatfng  Calcutta. 

Whilst  both  the  river  and  land 
lines  to  Allahabad  were  thus  tempor- 
arily rendered  useless,  and  whilst  no 
reserves  existed  at  Calcutta,  the 
most  disastrous  accounts  were  com- 
ing in  from  the  front.  Havelock's 
force  at  Cawnpore,  after  his  final  re- 
treat there,  and  bis  victory,  over  the 
rebels  at  Bithoor  on  the  16th  August, 
had  sunk  down  by  sickness  and  the 
sword  to  little  more  tban  700  effective 
bayonets ;  while  the  movement  of  the 
revolted  Qwalior  contingent,  with 
about  8000  well-drilled  men,  and  30 
admirably  equipped  guns,  on  Calpee, 
where  they  intended  to  cross  the 
Jumna,  and  march  on  his  commu- 
nications with  Allahabad,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  advance  of  a  large  body 
of  the  Oude  troops  to  a  point  on  the 
Ganges  about  twelve  miles  below 
Cawnpore,  whence  they  were  to  cross 
and  form  a  junction  with  those  from 


Gwalior,  was  ascertained.  Then  even 
the  fiery  sonl  of  Havelock  was  dsxititr 
ed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  report  that, 
unless  promised  instant  reinforce- 
ments, he  must  abandon  his  advanoed 
position,  and  fall  back  on  Allahabad, 
leaving  the  Lucknow  garrison  to  its 
fate. 

Herculean  were  the  efforts  of  the 
Oommander-in-Chief  to  force  on 
the  reinforcements — ^to  tear  the  6Ui 
and  90th  Regiments,  and  Eyre^s  bat- 
tery, from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  &d 
civil  authorities,  and  push  them  on 
to  the  support  of  HaTelock's  exhaust- 
ed band.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this 
was  indescribable ;  but  at  last  the  re- 
luctance, the  fears,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  local  powers  were  over- 
come, and  the  whole  Mrij  again  set 
in  motion  up  the  river  for  Allahabad, 
where  the  main  body  of  them  arrived 
upon  the  8d  and  4th  September,  and 
pushed  on  under  Outram  for  Cawn- 
pore on  the  6th  and  6th.  They 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly  1400  men. 

In  Calcutta  itself  everything  was 
deficient,  and  had  to  be  provided. 
The  troops  from  China  might  daily 
be  looked  for — the  first  arrivals  from 
England  would  ere  long  be  coming 
in,  and  for  their  equipment  nothing 
was  in  readiness.    Means  of  trans- 
port there  were  hardly  any;  horses 
for  cavalry  or  artillery  there  wers 
none;  Enneld -rifle  ammunition  was 
deficient ;    flour  even  was  running 
out;   guns,  gnn-carri^ges,  and  har- 
ness for  the  field-batteries,  were  either 
unfit  for  active  service  or  did  not 
exist.      Great  and  immediate  were 
the  efforts  now  made  to  supply  these 
various   wants.     Horses  were  pur- 
chased at  an  immense  price  (£80  fat 
each  trooper,  on  an  average) ;  those 
of  the  8th  Madras  Light  Cavaliy, 
who  had  refused  to  embark  for  ser- 
vice in  Bengal,  were  taken  from  them 
and  sent  up  to  Calcutta;  rifle  balls 
were  manufactured  at  Calcutta,  at 
Madras,  and  sent  for  overland  from 
England ;  flou^   was  ordered  to  be 
procured  with  the  least  possible  delay 
from  the  Cape  ;  field-guns  were  csst 
at  the  foundry  at  Cassipore;  gnn- 
carriages  and  harness  made  up  irith 
all  possible  haste;  the  commissariat 
and  ordnance  departments  stinmkt- 
ed  to  a  degree  of  activity  hitherto  not 
even  dreamt  of ;  tents  ordered  to  be 
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bought  and  mannfactnred  at  Allaha- 
bad; native  servants  for  the  European 
regiments  collected  there,  and  pro- 
cared  by  sea  from  Madras.  The  whole 
military  machine  was  set  agoing  with 
a  high  steani-pressare. 

As  the  fall  of  the  Ganges  was 
daily  rendering  the  river-route  more 
tedions  and  uncertain,  the  greatest 
efibrts  were  made  to  improve  and 
quicken  the  means  of  transport  for 
troops  up  the  grand  trunk  road. 
For  this  purpose  the  "  Bullock 
Train,"  as  it  was  called,  was  es- 
tablished. This  consisted  in  a  large 
number  of  covered  waggons  drawn 
by  bullocks,  which  were  changed  at 
regular  stages.  In  these  the  troops 
were  conveyed  by  post.  Halting  for 
a  few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they  travelled  during  the  whole 
night.  At  each  of  the  resting-places 
a  commissariat  ofiBcer  was  stationed, 
whose  business  was  to  have  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  their  use  prepared 
and  ready  for  cooking  on  their  arrival. 
Ultimately  this  system  was  so  far 
perfected  that  two  hundred  men  were 
daily  forwarded  by  it  from  the  rail- 
way terminus  at  Baneegunge;  an^ 
they  reached  Allahabad  in  about  a 
fortnight  perfectly  fresh  and  fit  for 
imifiediate  duty;  at  first,  however, 
conveyance  could  only  be  provided  for 
parties  of  from  filty  to  eighty  men  at 
one  time. 

To  keep  the  road  clear  of  the  re- 
bels, movable  columns,  generally 
numbering  about  six  hundred  men 
each,  of  infantry  and  artillery,  were 
formed  and  marched  up  along  it ; 
but  to  do  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
On  the  left  of  the  road,  towards  Do- 
mnda,  the  revolted  Kamghur  bat- 
talions, on  its  right  the  movements  of 
the  6th  Irregular  Cavalry,  the  Dina- 
pore  garrison,  and  subsequently  half  of 
the  32d  Native  Infantry,  and  Eoor 
Sing's  bands,  constantly  threatened  to 
interrupt  it  altogether,  and  spread  such 
panic  and  consternation  among  the 
local  authorities,  that  all  efforts  to 
preserve  ^e  steady  onward  march  of 
the  colunms  and  detachments  proved 
nnavailing;  and  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
necesdty  of  reinforcing  the  over- 
matched troops  in  the  front,  the 
military  authorities  had  the  exqui- 
site pain  of  seeing  larse  bodies  of 
men  diverted,  daring  this  dreadful 


crisis,  to  small  and  comparatively  un- 
important local  operations  on  the 
flanks ; — so  that  at  one  period,  out  of 
about  2400  men,  who  were  proceeding 
by  the  dififerent  routes  to  Allahabad, 
1800  were,  on  one  pretence  or  other, 
laid  hold  of  by  the  civil  power,  and 
employed  for  the  time  being  in  opera- 
tions extraneous  to  the  general  plan 
of  the  campaign. 

The  main  body  of  the  China  troops 
arrived  at  Calcutta  during  the  month 
of  September,  and  were  inmiediately 
forwarded  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion up  the  trunk  road  to  Allaha- 
bad. The  military  train  corps,  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  strong,  aud 
embracing  a  considerable  number  of 
old  dragoons  in  its  ranks,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  cavalry  corps,  mounted 
upon  the  horses  of  the  8th  Madras 
Light  Cavalry,  and  became  the  sole 
representative  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  service  under  Sir 
Colin's  command.  The  98d  High- 
landers. 1019  strong,  and  nearly  ail 
old  soldiers,  landed  in  the  finest 
order,  and  presented  a  reserve  which 
could  be  relied  on  in  any  crisis,  how- 
ever great.  After  the  China  troops, 
however,  no  great  body  of  reinforce- 
ments could  be  expected  for  some 
weeks,  when  the  first  of  those  sent 
from  England  might  be  looked  for, 
and  then  the  stream  would  probably 
for  some  months  be  cdfttinuous.  But 
the  China  troops  themselves  were 
a  strong  brigade,  and,  once  present 
at  the  theatre  of  war,  and  equipped 
for  the  field,  would  entirely  alter  the 
aspect  of  our  affairs.  The  utmost 
diflacnlty,  however,  was  experienced 
in  effecting  this.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  Commissariat,  and  of  the  civil 
authorities,  failed  to  get  together  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  supply  of  car- 
riage or  grain.  Tents  were  deficient, 
and  what  is  called  in  India  ^*  Euro- 
pean supplies"  were  to  be  got  in 
small  quantities  only.  It  thus  became 
painfully  evident  that,  without  some 
extraneous  aid,  it  would  he  hardly 
possible,  from  want  of  the  means  of 
transport,  to  fit  out  a  well-organised 
and  movable  field  force. 

But  great  events  were  now  upon 
the  wing,  altering  tdl  the  prospects 
and  objects  of  the  campaign.  The 
army  before  Delhi,  largely  reinforced 
by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Law- 
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rence,  fW)m  tbe  Panjanb,  and  under 
the  orders  of  General  Wilson,  had 
reooyered  its  saperiority  in  the  field, 
asstimed  a  vigoroas  offensive^  de- 
feated an  attempt  to  ont  its  line 
of  coinmnnications  with  Loodianah, 
andf  having  received  an  adequate 
siega- train,  opened  fire  npon  the 
place,  and  was  preparing  to  as- 
sanlt.  Oatram,  too,  with  his  rein- 
forcements, had  joined  Havelock, 
npon  the  15th  and  16th,  at  Oawn- 
pore,  and  on  the  19th  their  united 
force,  nearly  three  thousand  strong, 
with  about  twenty  guns,  still  under 
the  orders  of  the  latter  (owing  to  the 
noble  generosity  of  the  former,  who 
waived  his  superior  rank  in  order  that 
to  Havelock  might  belong  the  glory  of 
rescuing  the  garrison  he  had  so  long 
struggled  to  preserve),  had  crossed 
the  Ganges  and  commenced  its  march 
npon  Lucknow.  The  results  of  these 
two  great  operations  were  alike  suc- 
cessful. The  assault  at  Delhi  was 
given  on  the  14th  instant,  and  after 
weight  da^s^  fighting,  the  place  was 
^entirely  m  our  possession — the  news 
reached  Calcutta  upon  the  26tti  inst. ; 
while  Havelock,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  contest,  in  which  he  lost  nine 
hundred  and  forty-six  men,  or  one- 
third  of  his  numbers,  killed  and 
wounded,  forced  his  way  into  the  Re- 
sidency, and  united  with  its  heroic 
garrison  on  tbe  ^ th  inst. 

Great  and  important  as  were  the 
results  of  the  fall  of  Delhi,  they  were 
not  so  much  so  as  were  at  the  time 
expected  both  in  England  and  India. 
It  was  anticipated  that  thiGf  blow 
would  lead  to  such  a  losa  of  con- 
fidence amongst  the  insurgents  as 
would  ^ause  many  to  fall  away  from 
their  ranks — that  the  front  of  their 
power  being  now  broken,  the  whole 
edifice  would  crumble  to  pieces.  But 
no  such  consequences  ensued.  Aban- 
doning the  town  by  the  eastern  and 
southern  gates  as  we  pressed  on 
through  the  streets  from  the  north 
and  west,  they  lost  comparatively 
few  men.  Our  attacking  force  was 
too  small  to  enable  numerous  col- 
umns to  be  spread  over  tlie  whole 
country,  to  follow  up  with  vigour 
the  advantage  gained.  A  strong 
fortress  and  a  large  arsenal,  the  seat 
of  an  old  empire,  a  strategical  point 
«of  first-rate   importance,  had   been 


lost ;  but  the  force  of  the  in9Dm&- 
tion  was  still  nnsabdned.   Haditbea 
a  mere  -Sepoy  revolt,   this  socees 
would  have  been  decisive;  hot  being 
to  a  great  extent  a  popular  one- 
being  able  to  place  reliance  on  tbe 
sympathies    of    nearly   tbe  whole 
population,  to  depend  almost  eTerr- 
where  upon    their  passive  sapport, 
in    many    parts    upon    their  acttT« 
assistance — secure  of  supplies  wher- 
ever they  went,  collecting  reinforce- 
ments from  every  town,\finding  tbe 
resources   of  every  native   fort  st 
their  disposal — the  rebels  were  en- 
abled to  carry  on  the  war  with  un- 
abated vigour.    Beyond  the  inuue- 
diate    vicinity    of    the   fidlen   city, 
hardly  a  native  r^ah  sent  in  his  vl- 
hesion,  or  a  native  town  reetored  cor 
authorities.      Three    gre»t   element* 
the    insurgents    had    still    in   their 
favour,  and  on  them  they  relied  with 
unabated     confidence— climate,    dis- 
tance,  and   numbers.    The    onward 
progress  of  the  revolt  was  stayed, 
but  its  reduction  had  still  to  be  ef- 
fected. 

The  result  of  Havelock  and  On- 
tramps  advance  to  Lucknow  had  beeo 
far  from  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Their  force,  encumbered 
with  a  long  train  of  wounded,  had 
indeed  gained  the  Residency,  and 
relieved  it  from  all  fear  of  an  assault; 
but  they  had  in  their  turn  beooroe 
as  closely  hemmed  in,  as  completely 
besieged,  as  the  garrison  they  had 
gone  to  succour.  Supplies  w^  run- 
ning very  short,  and  they  were  un- 
able either  to  procure  any  by  force 
from  the  surrounding  country,  or  to 
re-open  their  communication  with 
Alum  Bagh,  a  post  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Xucknow  on  the  Gawnpore 
road,  which  they  had  fortified  and 
occupied,  and  where  all  their  tents, 
stores,  baggage  and  sick  had  bcvn 
"left.  All,  therefore,  that  had  been 
gained  was  the  throwing  of  a  strong 
garrison  into  the  Residency,  witfa(>ot 
any  corresponding  addition  to  its 
supplies.  This  garrison  was  closely 
besieged,  and,  according  to  tbe  ac- 
counts forwarded,  would  be  unable 
to  hold  out  beyond  the  10th  Novem- 
ber. To  furnish  it,  however,  every 
disposable  man  had  been  sent  on, 
and  they  not  only  had  for  all  oSasn- 
sive  purposes   become   useless,  but 
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would  reqnire  at  least  a  force  eqnal 
to  two  strong  brigades  for  their  ex- 
trication from  the  pit  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  Now  all  the  regi- 
ments on  their  way  np  presented  a 
force  hardly  equivalent  to  one  brigade, 
and  for  them  there  was  a  most  in- 
adequate supply  of  carriage.  No 
cavalry  existed,  except  aboat  a 
couple  of  hundred  military  train,  and 
there  were  hardly  any  horses  to  suj)- 
ply  to  the  field- batteries  which  were 
being  organised  at  Allahabad.  The 
infantry,  too,  were  scattered  in  small 
parties,  hurrying  up  along  the  great 
trunk  road  from  Calcutta  to  Oawn- 
pore,  a  distance  of  632  miles.  To 
relieve  the  place  in  time  seemed  to 
be  almost  impossible,  and  a  disaster 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Cabul  ap- 
peared to  be  impending. 

To  meet  this  pressing  and  urgent 
danger,  every  exertion  was  made  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Every  mi- 
litary department  was  stimulated  to 
the  uttermost — the  whole  resources  of 
Grovemment  were  thrown  into  violent 
action.  Every  detachment  on  the 
trunk  road  was  hurried  on  night  and 
day— every  column  pressed  forward 
with  the  utmost  s|)eed.  Where 
horses  could  not  be  procured  for  the 
field-guns,  bullocks  were  supplied. 
Stores,  provisions,  carriage,  aninmni- 
tion,  guns,  all  were  directed  upon 
Allahabad,  and  thence  forwarded  as 
fast  as  possible  on  Cawnpore. 

Now  it  was  that  a  remarkable 
movement— the  most  important  first 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Delhi — 
took  place,  which  rendered  a  second 
attempt  to  rescue  the  Lucknow  gar- 
lison  feasible.  General  Wilson  sent 
a  column  ander  Colonel  Grcathed, 
consisting  of  two  troops  of  Horse  and 
one  battery  Foot  Artillery,  H.  M.'s 
9th  Lancers,  detachments  of  the  1st,. 
2d,  and  4th  Punjaub  Cavalry,  and 
Hodson's  IrregnWrs,  the  remains  of 
H.  M.^s  8th  and  76th  Foot,  and  the 
2d  and  4th  Punjaub  Infantry,  right 
down  the  Doab.  This  force  was 
,  weak  in  infantry,  the  European  regi- 
ments being  mere  skeletons;  but  in 
cavalry  and  artillery  it  was  strong, 
and  the  horses  a^d  batteries,  amount- 
ing to  600  sabres  and  16  guns,  were 
in  perfect  order  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an   inmiense  number  of 


camels,  the  want  of  which  had  been 
most  severely  felt  by  our  commissa- 
riat at  Allahabad.  '  It  routed  strong 
bodies  of  the  rebels,  both  at  Bodlund- 
shuhur  on  the  28th  September,  and 
Allyghur  on  the  5th  October,  but 
missed  the  party  (about  5000  strong) 
that  it  was  in  pursuit  of.  These  had 
left  Delhi  by  th^  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  descended  its  banks  to  Mut- 
tra,  there  crossed,  and  marched  right 
across  the  Doab  towards  Dude,  get- 
ting over  the  road  Greatbed  waa 
descending  before  his  arrival.  Find- 
ing he  had  been  anticipated  by  his 
nimble  opponents,  that  active  ofiBcer 
directed  his  steps  towards  Agra, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  advance 
of  the  Indore  brigade  from  Dhole- 
pore.  Most  alarming  and  pressing 
re(^uisitions  for  aid  having  reached 
him  when  on  his  way,  be  made  a 
forced  march,  wonderful  both  for 
its  length  and  the  speed  with  which 
it  was  accomplished.  On  his  arrival 
on  the  10th  October,  he  was  informed 
by  the  Agra  authorities  that  the  ene- 
my had  retired  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  ten  miles.  Trusting  to  their  in- 
formation, he  himself  with  several  of 
his  officers  were  at  luncheon  in  the 
fort,  and  his  wearied  men  were  pitch- 
ing their  camp  close  to  the  old  can- 
tonment, when  a  volley  of  grape  from 
the  adjoining  jungle,  and  &e  rush  of 
the  eneiny^s  horae,  voused  them  from 
their  security.  The  battle  which  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  most  creditable 
to  the  English  and  Sikh  soldiery  of  any 
during  the  war.  Taken  at  evdty  dis- 
advantage— surprised  in  their  camp 
when  exhausted  by  a  forced  march 
of  unprecedented  length — separated 
from  their  superior  officers,  those 
gallant  men  fought  and  won  the 
battle  for  themselves.  To  the  9  th 
Lancers,  the  Artillery,  and  the  Sikh 
Cavalry,  the »  principal  merit  be- 
longs. The  former,  springing  upon 
their  horses,  formed  under  fire,  and 
charged  right  through  the  camp,  now 
inundated  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  re- 
capturing a  gun  and  tumbril  which 
bad  temporarily  been  lost,  and  giving 
time  for  the  rest  of  the  force  to  form 
up  and  attack,  which  they  did  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  utterly  routing 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  eleven 
guns,  and  pursuing  them  to  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  &om  ^e  scer^ 
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of  action.  After  this  most  brilliant 
achievement  Greathed,  leaving  Agra, 
marched  direct  npon  Oawnpore.  On 
the  road  he  was  joined  by  Hope 
Grant,  who,  assuming  the  command, 
forced  his  way,  without  any  very 
severe  fighting,  to  that  poir  t,  which 
he  reached  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber :  thus,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  campaign,  fumishing  to  the 
infantry  force,  which  Sir  Oolin  was 
painfully  hurrying  up  from  Calcutta, 
idx  hundred  admirable  sabres  and 
three  perfect  batteries  of  light  field- 
artille^,  together  with  a  long  train 
of  camels  and  beasts  of  burden.  In- 
calculable was  the  importance  of  this. ' 
The  nucleus  of  a  small  but  well-or- 
ganised army  was  obtained ;  the 
means  of  moving  with  safety^of  not 
merely  winning  a  battle,  but  of  fol- 
lowing it  up,  was  secured.  Our  old 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  field- 
artillery  was  regained.  The  three 
arms,  in  a  proper  proportion  to  one 
another,  were  once  more  united,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Inglis  and  Outram 
oould  with  hope  be  attempted. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  left  Calcutta 
on  the  27th  October,  and  proceeded 
day  and  night  by  horse  d&k  to  the 
seat  of  war.  It  may  tend  to  clear- 
ness hereafter  to  take  now  a  view  of 
the  military  position  of  tbe  mutiny, 
and  the  probable  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  theatre  of  war  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts — a  right,  a 
centre,  and  a  left.  The  right,  lying 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  con- 
sisted of  the  kingdom  of  Oude  and 
the  revolted  districts  of  Goruckpore 
and  Azimghur.  Oude,  with  its 
6,000,000  of  people,  rich  country, 
400  forts,  and  feudal  organisation, 
was  by  far  the  most  formidable  ene- 
my we  had.  100,000  men-in-arms 
could  easily  be  raised  in  it  \o  resist 
the  invader.  The  centre  consisted  in 
the  Doab,  lying  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  and  tbe  principality 
ef  Rohilcund,  between  the  Upper 
Ganges  and  the  Himalayas.  In  the 
Doab  the  most  important  position 
was  held  by  the  Nawab  of  Fnrruck- 
abad.  He  h/id  a  brigade  of  revolted 
troops  at  his  disposal — could  raise  a 
large  irregular  force — ^held  a  strong 
town,  close  to  which  was  the  fort  of 
Futtyghur,  where  the  gun-carriage 
manufactory  of  the  Company  ^8  army 


presented  ample  resources  fbr  fit^ 
out  a  field-force.  His  position  on  the 
Ganges — about  midway  between 
Allahabad  and  Delhi,  opposite  to 
Agra,  and  commanding  all  tbe  main 
lines  of  communication  through  the 
Doab,  with  a  boat-bridge  over  th« 
river,  from  which  roads  branched  off 
to  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohilcund 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Lncknow  on 
the  other — ^was,  next  to  Allahabad, 
the  most  important  strategical  posi- 
tion for  us  in  this  part  of  India;  as 
until  it  was  captured  we  ^  could  never 
keep  open  our  communications  with 
the  Punjaub  through  Delhi,  or  with 
Central  India  through  Agra.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  Greathed*s  column 
passed  down  the  trunk  road,  the  ene- 
my closed  in  upon  his  rear,  reooco- 
pied  the  country  behind  him,  and  his 
mpvement  proauced  no  more  effect 
in  establishing  our  power  than  the 
passage  of  a  ship  which  cleaves  its 
way  through  the  waves.  BareiDj 
was  the  capital  of  Rohllound,  and 
the  seat  of  a  strong  and  tolerably 
organized  native  goverment  under 
a  chief  called  Bahadoor  £han.  A 
rich,  flat,  wooded  country,  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  and 
could  turn  out  a  numerous  and  effi- 
cient militia,  both  ready  and  willing 
to  support  tne  remains  of  the  many 
revolted  regimenta  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  it.  So  long  as  it  was  held 
by  the  enemy,  lying  as  it  did  on  the 
flank  of  the  Upper  Doab,  our  inter- 
course with  die  Paniaub  must  be  un- 
certain. Lowdr  down  the  Doab, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  above 
Cawnpore,  lay  Bithoor,  the  seat  of 
the  power  of  the  celebrated  Nana 
Sahib.  His  influence  over  the  popu- 
lation in  this  neighbourhood  was  veiy 
great;  he  could  always  raise  a  large 
number  of  followers  for  any  import- 
ant enterprise,  and  his  position  was 
equally  suited  for  aiding  with  them 
either  the  Oude  chiefs  or  the  Gwahor 
Contingent  at  Calpee.  To  the  left, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  lay 
the  numerous  warlike  and  semi-inde- 
pendent stated  of  Central  India.  In 
these  many  of  the  chie&  were  in- 
clined to  favour  our  cause,  bat  neariy 
the  whole  of  their  military  force  and 
tlie  whole  popular  feeling  was  against 
us.  Scindia  and  the  R(gah  of  Rewah 
both  remained  faithful ;  but  they  oould 
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not  restrain  their  followers ;  and  the 
movement  of  the  reyohed  Gwalior 
Contingent — ^the  most  highly  organ- 
ised and  best-drilled  native  force  in 
India — opon  Galpee,  on  the  Jnmna, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
danger  and  difficulty  with  which  we 
had  to  contend. 

In  undertaking  the  reduction  of 
this  mass  of  enemies,  the  most  im- 
portant object,  in  a  militaiy  point  of 
▼iew,  was  the  restoration  of  our  line 
of  communication  with  Delhi  and  the 
Ponjaub;  but  the  most  pressing  in 
point  of  time  was  the  relief  and  with- 
drawal of  the  force  beleaguered  in 
Lucknow.  To  a  certain  point  both 
objects  were  compatible  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  our  line  of  opera- 
tions by  Allahabad  on  Gawnpore 
was  an  equal  step  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  either.  From  that 
point  a  distance  of  only  fifty-three 
miles  separated  us  from  Lucknow. 
A  vigorous  and  swift  attack  might 
disengage  the  garrison,  and  enable 
the  relieving  force  to  be  back  at  Gawn- 
pore before  the  Gwalior  Gontingent 
was  able  to  establish  itself  perma- 
nently upon  our  naked  and  defence- 
less line  of  operations  to  Alldiabad. 
That  extraneous  but  pressing  object 
once  aibcomplished,  the  war  could 
then  resume  a  regular  and  scientific 
course :  the  subjugation  of  the  Doab 
and  reduction  of  Rohilcund  by  the 
force  under  the  Gommander-in-Ghief 
would  re-unite  our  severed  territories, 
restore  our  long-lost  communications, 
concentrate  our  hitherto  scattered 
and  disjointed  resources ;  while  a  great 
concentric  movement  upon  the  states 
of  Gentral  India,  undertaken  by  the 
whole  disposable  military  force  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Residencies, 
would  effectually  occupy  the  soldiery 
of  that  extensivo  region ;  and  by 
gradually  pressing  down  the  heads 
of  its  columns  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  draw  off  the  severe  pres- 
sure of  the  Gwalior  Gontingent  upon 
the  left  flank  of  oar  long  and  unpro- 
tected line  of  communications.  These 
two  great  objects  being  once  effected, 
the  Punjaub  and  Bengal  Presidency 
being  once  more  united  by  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  intervening  territory, 
and  the  rear  of  this  reconquered  base 
being  secured  by  the  reduction  of 
Gentral  India,  the  greatest  and  most 


difficult  taak  of  the  war  could  with 
safety  be  undertaken ;  and  Dude, 
with  its  large,  populous,  and  hostile 
territory,  defended  by  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  studded  over  with 
four  hundred  forts,  with  the  great 
city  of  Lucknow,  too  extensive  to  be 
blockaded,  and  of  great  strength  for 
defence '  against  assault,  lying  in  its 
centre,  could  then,  by  a  large  in- 
vasive movement  of  troops,  acting 
from  a  secure  base,  be  subdued,  with- 
out the  fear  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
guerilla  war  springing  up  in  our  tm- 
occnpied  rear  and  on  our  defenceless 
flanks. 

Meanwhile  theGommander-in-Ghief 
was  hastening  up  day  and  night  to 
the  front.  Between  the  Soane  and 
Benares  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  the  mu- 
tinous 82d  N.  I.,  who  were  crossing 
the  road  at  the  very  moment  he  came 
up.  On  tiie  Ist  November  he  arrived 
at  Allahabad,  where  he  remained  a 
day  to  hurry  on  the  efigineer  prepa- 
rations. On  the  2d,  he  reached  Futteh- 
pore,  half-way  to  Gawnpore,  just  as 
a  body,  consisting  of  H.M.^s58d  Foot, 
93d  Foot,  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  a 
company  of  Royal  Engineers,  had  de- 
feated at  Eudjwa,  twenty  miles  to 
the  left,  after  a  most  severe,  and  for  ^ 
some  time  doubtful  action,  a  consi- 
derable rebel  force,  composed  of  some 
of  the  mutinous  Dinapore  regimenta, 
who  were  threatening  to  cut  our  line 
there.  On  the  8rd  he  reached  Gawn- 
pore. There  intelligence  from  Outram 
met  him,  saying  mat  he  could  bold 
out  until  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
month.  This  gave  a  precious  time 
for  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements. ' 
General  Grant^s  column  had  been 
moved  on  to  a  position  some  distance 
beyond  Bunnee  Bridge,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  Lucknow,  and 
upon  him  all  the  detachments  and 
supplies,  as  they  came  up,  were  con- 
centrated. By  the  most  unwearied 
exertions,  a  small  siege-train,  princi- 
pally manned  by  the  sailors  of  PeePs 
Naval  Brigade,  had  been  got  up,  a 
diminutive  engineer  park  collected, 
and  commissariat  means  adequate  to 
the  projected  operation  got  together. 
These  various  objects  being  all  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  arranged.  Sir 
Golin,  on  the  9th  inst.  set  off  from 
Gawnpore,  and  by  a  forced  march  of 
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forty  miles,  Joined  the  headquarters 
of  his  small  army  beyond  Bunnee. 

The  operation  m  which  he  was  now 
engaged  was  one  of  the  most  difficnit 
and  delicate  in  war.  Oatram,  shut  np 
in  the  Residency  on  the  side  of  Lnck- 
now  opposite  to  that  by  which  he 
had  to  approach,  was  blockaded  by  a 
force  of  at  least  60,000  men,  who  were 
in  possession  of  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, barring  our  line  of  advance. 
Their  nnmerons  cavalry  and  irregnlar 
troops  were  sure  to  close  upon  our 
rear  and  flanks  as  we  advanced,  and 
effectually  to  isolate  us  in  the  heart 
of  an  enemy^s  country ;  while  at 
Calpee,  on  the  Jumna,  directly  upon 
the  flank  of  our  road  to  Allahabad, 
were  collecting  the  Gwalior  Contin- 
gent, a  large  force  under  the  Nana 
Sahib,  and  the  Dinapore  regiments, 
recently  defeated  by  Peel  at  Kudjwa, 
avowedly  with  the  intention  of  strik- 
ing at  Cawnpore,  and  our  line  of 
communications,  as  soon  as  we  were 
fairly  committed  with  Lucknow.  The 
whole  force,  of  all  arras,  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  not  above 
4200  men,  and  with  these  he  had  to 
rescue  Outram  from  the  grasp  of 
60,000,  occupying  a  position  of  im- 
mense strength,  before  the  18th  of 
November,  and  save  Wind  ham,  whose 
intrenched  camp  at  Cawnpore,  cover- 
ing the  boat-bridge  over  the  Ganges, 
was  our  sole  line  of  retreat,  from  the 
attack  of  the  Cal  pee  forces.  To  attack 
the  Calpee  army,  previously  to  ad- 
vancing on  Lucknow,  would  have 
been  the  only  prudent  course  to  adopt, 
in  a  military  sense,  but  for  that  there 


was  no  time.  Outram  could  not  bold 
out  beyond  the  19th  or  20th.  He  was 
fifty-three  miles  from  Cawnpore,  on 
the  one  side  ;  Calpee  was  foity  milee 
from  it  on  the  other.  The  eneraj, 
at  the  latter  point,  had  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Jumna  between  them 
and  us,  and  had  possessicm  of  all 
the  boats,  consequently  could  avoid 
coming  to  action  with  us  indefinitdy. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  was 
but  one  course  open — the  risk,  great 
as  it  was,  must  be  run.  Windham 
must  be  left  to  struggle  as  he  best 
could  at  Cawnpore,  while  Sir  Colin, 
making  up  by  swiftiiess  of  moTemeot 
and  the  use  of  an  interior  line  of  oom- 
munications  for  his  inferiority  in 
every  other  respect,  must  plunge  into 
the  heart  of  the  flery  circle,  and,  trust- 
ing to  the  valour  of  his  small  but  de- 
voted band,  hope  to  wrest  Outnus 
from  the  grasp  of  fiimine,  and  save 
Windham  from  the  stroke  of  force. 
The  chances  were  against  him;  the 
risk  was  immense.  Looking  to  Ibe 
ordinary  course  of  events,  what  wai 
to  be  expected  was,  that  whUe  ha 
small  force,  refluent  from  the  strong 
buildings  and  streets  of  Lucknow, 
was  painfally  retreating  in  the  facedf 
overwhelming  numbers,  to  Cawnpore, 
they  would  nnd  the  bridge  over  the 
Ganges  burned  by  an  enemy,  who 
holding  our  camp  there  b^eged, 
commanded  all  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  with  his  guns.  A  disaster 
equal  to  that  at  Cabnl  would  be 
the  result.  But  the  man  was  equal 
to  his  mission,  and  the  star  of  Eng- 
land was  bright  in  the  heavens.* 


•  To  show  how  completely  the  movemeat  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  upon  our 
communicatioDs  was  anticipated  before  the  advance  on  Lucknow,  the  folio wiog 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  an  officer  on  the  staff  are  g^ven  : — ^^Catenporcj  %tkNo«. 
1857.  The  Nana  has  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  is  moving  towards  Cali>ee,  on  liie 
Jumna,  whither  also  the  Dinapore  mutineers,  defeated  by  Peel  at  Eudj  wa^theother 
day,  are  making ;  and  towards  which  point  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  said  to  be  8000 
strong,  with  twenty  field-guns  and  a  heavy  battering  train, is  al«>  marching."  "  Thii 
is  a  formidable  concentration  on  our  flank  and  rear,  threatening  both  Cawnpore 
and  Futtehpore,  and  our  sole  line  of  communications  with  Allahabad.  Bat  we  must 
go  on  to  relieve  Lucknow,  and  that  done,  will  soon  give  a  good  account  of  our  Gwt- 
Uor  friends.  Luckily  they,  being  encumbered  with  their  heavy  siege-train,  mofit 
move  very  slowly.  Anyhow,  T  think  our  communications  are  likely  to  be  int«^ 
rupted  for  some  time,  so  do  not  be  uneasy  if  you  do  not  hear  from  ns  for  long."" 

"  Camp,  Alum  Bagh,  1 3/A  Nov,  1857. ^This  (the  Kaiser  Bagh)  is  the  key  to  the 

enemy's  position,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  taken,  the  conmiunication  to  the  Reddeoey 
will  be  open.  Outram  will  then  come  to  us  with  the  women  and  children,  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  Residency  is  to  be  blown  up  and  abandoned,  abd  the 
guns  destroyed.  We  have  not  time  or  means  to  take  the  town  now.  The  (Tvo/tor 
Contingent  t«  moving  on  our  communications  by  Calpee,  and  must  be  defeated 
before  the  siege  of  this  place  can  be  regularly  undertaken.'** 
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On  the  10th  pjirt  of  the  siege-train 
reached  camp;  on  the  11th  the  En- 
gineer park.    The  advance  was  then 
ordered  for  the  following  morning. 
That  afternoon  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  inspected  his  small  army.    The 
Bcene  was  striking.    It  was  drawn  np 
in  quarter- distance  colnmns  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by 
woods.    On  the  edge  of  these  the 
pickets  were  posted.    A  mere  hand- 
fnl  it  seemed.   The  guns  of  the  troops 
and  batteries  who  had  come  down 
from    Delhi   looked    blackened  and 
service- worn ;  but  the  horses  were  in 
good  condition,  the  harness  in  per- 
fect repair;   the  men  swarthy,  and 
evidently  in   perfect   fighting   trim. 
The   9th    Lancers,   with   their  blue 
uniforms  and  white  turbans  twist- 
ed   round    their   forage  caps,   their 
flagless     lances,    lean     but     hardy 
horses,  and  gallant  bearing,  looked 
the    perfection    of   a    cavalry  regi- 
ment on  active  service.    Wild  and 
bold    was     the     carriage    of     the 
Sikh  cavalry,  riding  untamed  look- 
ing steeds,  clad  in  loose  fawn-c^- 
onred  robes,  with  long  boots,  blue  or 
red  turbans  and  sashes,  and  armed 
"with   carbine   and    sabre.    Next  to 
them  were    the   worn    and  wasted 
remains  of  the  8th  and  75th  Qaeen^s, 
clad  entirely  in  slate-coloured  cloth, 
^ith    a    wearied    air    they    stood 
^onped    ronnd    their    standards — 
"War    stripped    of    its    display,    in 
aU    its    nakedness.    Then    the    2d 
and  4th  Punjaub    Infantry,  tall  of 
stature,  with  eager  eyes  overhung  by 
large  twisted  turbans,  clad  in  short 
sand-coloured  tunics — ^men  swift  to 
march,   and   forward    in    the  fight, 
ambitious  both  of  glory  and  of  loot. 
X^ast  stood,  many  in  numbers,  in  tall 
and  serried   ranks,  the   93d    High- 
landers.   A  waving  sea  of  plumes 
and    tartan    they  looked,   as,   with 
lond   and    rapturous   cheers,  which 
rolled^  over  the  field,  they  welcomed 
their  veteran  commander,  the  Chief 
of   their  choice.    It  was  curious  to 
mark  the  difiEerenoe  between  the  old 
Indian  troops  and  the  Highlanders, 
in  theur  reception  of  Sir  Colin.    An- 
xious and  fixed  was   the    gaze  of 
the  former,  as  he  rode  down  their 
ranks— men     evidently    trying     to 
measure  the  leader  who  had  been 
sent    to  them  from  so  far.    Enthu- 


siastic beyond  expression  was  his 
reception  by  the  latter.  You  saw  at 
once  that  to  him  was  accorded  their 
entire  confidence, — ^that.  under  him, 
they  '^  would  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything." 

!Next  morning  the  whole  force  set 
out.  Reduced  as  it  had  been  to  the 
utmost  possible  degree,  the  train  of 
baggage  encumbering  the  march  of 
the  army  seemed  to  a  European  eve 
endless.  Mile  after  mile  of  camels, 
walking  patiently  in  long  strings, 
and  ceaseless  rows  of  hackeries, 
drawn  by  strong  but  slow-paced 
bullocks,  mingled  with  camp  fol- 
lowers dressed  in  every  imaginable 
variety  of  Eastern  costume,  and 
mounted  on  every  kind  of  pony,  ass, 
and  horse,  with  here  and  there  the 
tall  stately  figure  of  an  elephant 
towering  above  the  troubled  multi- 
tude beneath — ^the  whole  enveloped 
in  frequent  clouds  of  dust.  One  great 
cause  of  this  amount  of  baggage  was 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  whole 
food  for  the  army  and  its  camp  fol- 
lowers, and  the  grain  for  the  horses 
and  sumpter  animals,  along  with  it ; 
for  in  Oude  every  man's  hand  was 
against  the  invader,  every  village 
was  either  defended  or  destroyed,  ill 
stragglers  were  cut  off  without  mercy, 
and  no  supplies  could  be  got  in; 
while  the  loss  of  our  communications, 
as  we  moved  on,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  depend  upon  tiie  arrival  of 
any  convoys  from  the  rear. 

A  smart  skirmish  took  place  be- 
tween the  advanced  guard  and  a 
considerable^body  of  the  enemy,  who 
attacked  witlf  horse,  foot,  and  guns, 
l^e  head  ^  the  column  as  it  ap- 
proached Alum  Bagh.  They  were, 
however,  quickly  driven  back,  with 
the  loss  of  two  field- pieces,  taken  in 
a  brilliant  charge  by  Grough^s  squa- 
dron of  Hodson's  Irregulars.  That 
evening  saw  the  whole  force  en- 
camped behind  the  fortified  post  of 
the  Alum  Bagh,  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  Lucknow.  On  the  18th  the 
army  halted,  to  allow  some  detach- 
ments from  Oawnpore,  in  charge  of 
ammunition  and  heavy  guns,  to  close 
up.  All  the  tents  were  parked  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Alum  Bagh,  and 
the  fort  of  Jellahabad,  in  our  right 
rear,  was  destroyed.  TTie  last  steps  in 
the  organisation  of  the  force  were  now 
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taken,  the  last  orders  issned.  Divided 
nominally  Into  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cayalry,  with  ar- 
tilleiT,  sailors,  and  engineers,  it 
hardly  numbered  one  strong  brigade 
— ^not  more  than  4200  sabres  and  bay- 
onets, and,  small  as  it  was,  it  was 
imeqnal  in  its  composition.  The 
strength  of  the  infantry  lay  in  the 
98d,  about  800  strong,  yeterans  ex- 
perienced but  not  wasted  by  th^ 
Crimean  campaigns,  trained  in  an 
iron  discipline,  and  to  be  relied  on  in 
any  crisis ;  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  68d  Foot,  a  stubborn  old  regiment, 
both  hard  fighting  and  hard  to  hold ; 
and  the  two  Sikh  corps,  who,  though 
weak  in  numbers,  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  enemy,  admirable 
skirmi^ers,  and  of  undaunted  cour- 
age in  the  charge.  The  European 
regiments  from  I^lhi,  however,  were 
so  few  in  numben  and  so  wasted  in 
strength,  that  much  could  not  be 
expected    from    them;    whilst    two 

Srovisional  battalions,  made  up  of 
etachments  belonging  to  Outram^s 
force,  could  not  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  steadiness  ana  consistency 
of  old  troops;  and  a  Queen^s  regi- 
ment, which  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  Crimean  war,  was  composed  of 
such  voung  soldiers  that  it  would 
have  been  unfair  to  expose  it  to  too 
severe  a  shock.  The  small  Artillery 
force  was  admirable.  Peel's  Naval 
Brigade  manned  a  24-pounder  bat- 
tery; Travers'  Royal  Artillerymen, 
an  ISpounder  one;  while  two  and 
a-half  (one  Royal,  the  rest  Bengal) 
9-pounder  field  batteries,  and  two 
and  a-half  Horse  Artillery  troops 
(Remmington's  and  Blant's  Bengal, 
and  Bridge's  Madras,  troops),  were 
perfect  alike  in  men  and  material. 

To  move  straight  on  the  Residency 
by  the  road  along  which  the  advance 
had  hitherto  been  conducted,  would 
have  been  madness.  In  front  lay  the 
line  of  the  canal,  strongly  fortified ; 
behind  it,  the  whole  mass  of  the  city, 
penetrated  by  a  long  narrow  street, 
commanded  on  all  sides  by  strong 
self-contained  buildings — the  very 
grave  of  an  army.  To  avoid  this, 
Outram  had  made  a  flank  march  to 
his  right,  and  penetrated  at  a  point 
where  the  ground  was  more  open 
and  the  city  less  dense.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's plan  was  to  repeat 


this   movement,  but  on  a  greater 
scale,  and  with  a  wider  sweep  :-to 
make  a  flank  march  acrosB  coqqqj 
to  his  own  right  for  mz  miles,  upon 
the  Dil  Eoostuir  park  and  MartiDieR 
college,  lying  near  the  point  when 
the  canal,  which  covers  the  town  la 
the  west,  falls    into    the  Goomtee 
river;  then  to  force  the  line  of  tik 
canal,  and,  covering  his  rigbi  M 
by  the   Goomtee,  to  advanoe  up  its 
right  bank  on  the  Seonnder  Ba^ 
This  point  once  secured,  to  seise  on  ^ 
Barracks  and  erect  batteries  betvea 
the  two,  to  play  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh, 
a  vast  mass  of  buildings  formiBg  the 
key  of  the  enemy's  posltioD,  inter- 
posing between  us  and  the  Reside, 
and  commanding  with  its  fire  all  tbe 
approaches  to  the  latter.  Under  cnrs 
of  this  attack,  which  was  to  be  aided 
by  the  whole  of  the  Residency  gnrs. 
Cutram  was    ordered  to  effect  bi; 
junction  with  our  force,  filing,  witi 
all  his  sick  and  wounded,  woma 
and  children,  between   the  'Kaha 
Bagh  and  the  river — blomng  np  tb 
Renidency  as  soon  as  he  had  vitb- 
drawn,  destroying   its  guns,  aban- 
doning  his    baggage,   but  bringiag 
away  the  treasure. 

It  is  sdd  to  have  been  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's original  intentioa 
to  have  crossed  the  Goomtee,  and 
move  up  its  left  bank  opposite  to 
the  Residency — there  establisW 
his  heavy  guns,  under  cover  of  thcr 
fire,  thrown  a  bridge,  and  tb«r> 
drawn  off  the  garrison.  Bet  open 
this  being  submitted  to  Sir  Janw 
Outram,  both  he  and  his  chief  en- 
gineer' had  so  earnestly  dissoad^^ 
him  from  it,  on  the  ground  of  local 
obstacles,  that,  yielding  to  their  sq- 
perior  local  knowledge,  he  bad  giren 
it  up,  and  determined  to  move  bj  tbe 
right  bank.  An  addidonal  reitson, 
probably,  was  also  found  in  tbe  great 
extent  of  country  which  tbe  anoj 
must  have  gone  over  to  reacb  tbe 
point  originally  intended,  and  tbe 
danger  of  leaving  a  fordless  river  in 
its  rear.  The  views  of  Sir  Ja«n« 
Outram  were  brought,  and  an  ip- 
valuable  guide  secured,  to  Sir  O^n 
CampbeU,  by  Mr.  Cavena^  ^ 
quitting  the  Residency  in  tbe  dis- 
guise of  a  native,  passed  throogb  the 
enemy's  lines  without  being  ^f^^' 
ered,  and  reached  in  sitfety  tbe  camp 
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Dear  Bannee  Bridge.  An  attempt  more 
daring  in  conception,  and  more  hazard- 
OQS  in  execution,  was  never  made. 

At  nine  o^olock  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  the  flank  march  began. 
From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  were  taken  by  surprise.  No 
opposition  was  made.  Small  bodies 
were  seen  hastily  endeavouring  to 
throw  up  cover  near  the  city  on  the 
diflferent  roada  we  crossed  at  right 
angles;  whilst  our  progress  was 
watched  by  scouts  perched  in  the 
nprx^rmost  branches  of  the  trees 
which  fringed  the  fields  we  were  tra- 
versing. As  the  advanced  guard 
approached  the  park  wall  of  the  Dil 
Eooshar,  a  smart  fire  of  matchlocks 
was  opened  upon  our  left,  but  was 
soon  overpowered  by  the  light  artil- 
lery. An  advance  was  next  briskly 
made  by  a  considerable  body  of 
skirmishers  through  a  grove  of  old 
trees  inside  the  park,  beneath  the 
deep  shade  of  which  their  white 
dresses,  gliding  on  from  trunk  to 
trunk,  and  the  bright  flash  of  their 
musketry,  had  a  strange  and  striking 
effect.  They  were,  however,  speedily 
driven  back  out  of  the  Dil  Kooehar 
house,  and  over  the  crest  of  the 
plateau,  down  to  the  Martinidre  be- 
neath. On  our  troops  reaching-  the 
edge  of  tliis  plateau,  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry  came  upon 
them  from  the  Martinidre,  and  the 
broken  ground  and  enclosures  around 
it ;  but  the  fire  of  our  field-batteries 
and  Travers^  18-pounders  soon  got 
the  superiority.  The  infantry  slar- 
mishers  rushed  down  the  slope.  The 
MartiniSre  was  evacuated  at  their 
approach,  and  all  the  ground  on 
this  side  of  the  canal  was  won.  An 
attempt  to  turn  our  left  flank  and 
fall  on  our  rear  was  about  this  time 
repulsed.  Opposite  our  left  was  a 
bridge  over  the  canal.  To  its  edge, 
at  tbis  point,  the  enemy  advanced  in 
great  strength  about  half-past  four 
pjc.,  bringing  up  several  guns,  and 
attacking  with  considerable  spirit. 
Hope^s  brigade  was  here  oppos^  to 
them.  The  OSd,  lining  a  mud-wall 
opposite  the  bridge,  forbade  the  pas- 
sage. On  the  high  ground  to  the  left 
PeeVs  24-pounder8,  with  Bonrchier's 
field-battery,  were  placed.  Their  heavy 
and  concentric  fire  on  the  angle 
formed  by  the  canal  near  the  bridge, 


fairly  crushed  the  enemy  out  of  it 
while  a  rapid  advance  of  the  58d 
and  Sikhs  secured  a  lodgment  in  a 
part  of  the  suburb  on  the  other  side. 
Gonpentrated  around  the  Martinidre, 
Hope  on  the  left,  Russell  on  the  right, 
Greathed  in  rear, — the  artillery  on 
the  high  ground  to  the  left,  the 
cavalry  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau, 
around  the  Dil  Eooshar  house,  be- 
hind the  centre,  the  am^  passed 
the  night  tentless,  and  sleeping  with 
their  arms  by  their  sidei  The  com- 
mencement of  the  great  attack  had 
been  fixed  for  the  next  day,  but  the 
neceesitv  of  bringing  np  [Mt>visions 
and  small  arm  anunnnition  from  Alum 
Bagh,  which,  by  a  misapprehension 
of  orders,  had  not  oome  np  in  time, 
caused  twenty-four  hours'  delay.  An 
attack  upon  the  picquets  posted  on  the 
low  grounds  by  the  river,  on  our  ex- 
treme right  fiank,  made  by  two  Horse 
Artillery  guns,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry,  was  repulsed  about 
midday,  and  a  reconnaissance  was  sub- 
sequently made  by  the  Oommander- 
in-Ohief  of  the  position  opposite  our 
left,  so  as  to  impress  our  adversaries 
with  the  belief  that  there  our  ad- 
vance was  to  be  made.  The  massing 
of  all  our  artillery  in  that  direction, 
and  a  fire  of  mortars  directed  during 
the  night  on  the  same  point,  together 
with  the  absence  of  all  outposts 
pushed  forward  on  our  right,  served 
to  strengthen  this  opinion. 

Early  on  the  16th  the  army  was  in 
motion.  The  line  of  advance  was 
from  our  extreme  right,  along  the 
river  bank  for  about  a  mile,  and  then 
by  a  "narrow  and  tortuous  lane,'' 
through  thickly  wooded  enclosures, 
and  between  low  mud-houses,  upon 
the  Secunder  Bagh.  A  strong  ad- 
vance guard  of  cavalry,  with  Blunt's 
troop  of  Bengal  Horse  Artillery, 
and  a  company-  of  the  5Sd,  led  the 
way.  Hope's  and  Russell's  brigades 
followed,  the  ammunition  and  engi- 
neer park  came  next,  and  Greathed's 
brigade  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
Martini^re  and  Dil  Eooahar  were 
held  bv  the  cavalry  and  the  8th  Foot 
(detached  from  Greathed),  where  the 
field  hospital  and  baggage  were  left 
The  76th  foot,  and  a  Sikh  regi- 
ment, had  been  left  at  Alum  Bagh. 
Thus  there  remained  actually  dispos- 
able for  the  relief  of  the  Residency, 
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only  the  98d,  and  part  of  the  68d 
foot,  two  weak  Sikh  regiments,  two 
provisional  battalions  of  detachments, 
and  portions  of  the  28d  and  82d  regi- 
ments, not  above  three  thousand 
bayonets;  while  before  them  lay 
the  whole  armed  force  of  Oude, 
numbering  at  least  sixty  thousand 
men,  concentrated  in  a  central  posi- 
tion of  great  strength. 

The  lime  or  narrow  defile  through 
the  wood,  into  which  the  advanced 
guard  now  plunged,  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left  before  it  reaches  the 
St^cunder  Bagh,  and  then  runs  par- 
allel to,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  from,  that  building. 
The  enemy  at  first  had  evidently 
been  taken  by  surprise,  for  no  opposi- 
tion was  made ;  but  on  our  reaching 
this  point,  3  sharp  musketry  fire  was 
opened  from  the  houses  and  wooded 
enclosures  on  our  right.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  first  shot,  an 
officer  of  the  staflT  haid  remarked  to 
his  right  hand  comrade,  *^K  these 
fellows  allow  one  of  us  to  get  out  of 
this  oul'de-ioe  alive,  they'  deserve 
every  one  of  them  to  be  hanged." 
Taken  at  every  disadvantage,  the 
struggle  was  now  most  critical.  The 
company  of  the  63d  lined  the  en- 
closures bordering  on  the  lane  with 
skirmishers,  but  they  were  too  few  in 
number  to  make  any  way,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  93d  could 
be  got  up  to  reinforce  them.  Mean- 
while the  cavalry,  jammed  together, 
could  do  nothing,  and  the  high  earth 
banks  on  each  side  ofiered  what 
seemed  to  be  an  impassable  obstacle 
to  artillery. 

The  Secunder  Bagh  is  a  high- 
w^^lled  enclosure  about  one  hundred 
yards  square,  with  towers  at  the 
angles,  and  well  loopholed;  one 
hundred  yards  farther  up  the  lane 
is  another  large  building,  or  serai, 
also  loopholed,  and  occupied  in  force. 
The  opening  between  these  two,  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  botb,  was  the 
only  clear  space  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  plant  g^ns  to  bear  upon 
the  former  building.  Into  this  open- 
ing, accordingly,  up  the  steep  and 
seemingly  impracticable  bank,  Blount, 
with  a  wonderful  energy  both  of  men 
and  horses,  led  his  artillery  troop. 
It  was  swept  by  a  deadly  cross-fire 
of  musketry,  but  through  it  he  dashed 


at  the  gallop,  and,  unlimbering,  oigat- 
ed  on  the  Secunder  Bagh. 

The  9dd  coming  up  at  tbe  asm 
time,  drove  the  enemy  entirdj  oot 
of  the  houses  and  enclosures  border- 
ing on  the  lane,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  large  serai  bejond  the 
Secunder  Bagh,  thus  securing  an  ac- 
cess to  the  open  neck  of  ground, 
which  had  to  be  passed  over  before 
a  point  could  be  reached  openenoagh 
for  the  head  of  the  column  to  deploy. 
Travers'  heavy  field-battery  next  ar- 
rived, and  the  sappers  and  minen 
having  cut  down  part  of  the  high 
bank,  two  of  his  18-pounders  were^ 
after  great  exertions,  dra^^ed  up  hj 
the  infantry,  and  put  in  podtioa 
against  the  nearest  angle  of  tbe 
Secunder  Bagh.  Their  fire,  in  \m 
than  an  hour,  opened  two  large  h<^ 
in  it. 

The  assault  was  then  given  by  the 
4th  Punjaub  Rifles  and  98d,  sop- 
ported  by  the  5dd,  and  a  battslica 
of  detachments.  It  was  a  gloriooi 
rush.  On  went,  in  generous  rivaliy, 
the  turban  of  the  Sikh  and  the  dark 
plume  of  the  Highlander.  A  native 
officer  of  the  Sikhs,  waving  his  tul- 
war above  his  head,  da^^h^  on  foil 
five  yards  in  front  of  his  men.  The 
Highlanders,  determined  not  to  be 
left  behind,  strained  nerve  and  liiab 
in  the  race.  Their  officers  led  like 
gallant  gentlemen,shaking  their  broad- 
swords in  the  air.  Two  young  en- 
signs, springing  over  a  low  mad-w&il, 
gave  the  colours  of  the  regiment  to 
the  breeze.  Paul  with  voice  and  ac- 
tion urged  on  his  wild  foUoweis. 
Ewart,  amongst  the  first  of  the  Scots, 
clambered  through  the  narrow  opeo- 
ing  in  the  wall ;  and  soon  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  rang  with  the 
sharp  tones  of  musketry,  and  re- 
sounded with  the  cries  of  straggling 
men.  *  The  narrow  holes  through 
which  the  assailants  were  climbing 
in  would  not  give  admittance  to  the 
supports  as  they  came  up,  and  great 
part  of  them,  rushing  on  to  tbe  k% 
assailed  the  gate..  After  some  tiiM 
it  gave  way  to  the  constant  dis- 
charge of  muskets  at  the  look,  and 
through  it  in  they  poured.  Away 
on  the  right  the  5dd  had  also  ^roeil 
in  a  window ;  whilst  the  sappers  and 
miners  had  enlarged  the  openings  at 
the  angle.    But  still  with  deapeiate 
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courage  the  defence  went  on.  Firing 
down  from  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  rooms  which  surrounded  the 
great  courtyard  in  the  centre,  fight- 
ing hand-to-hand  with  their  tulwars 
against  those  who  charged  home 
with  the  hayonet,  the  Sepoys  main- 
tained the  struggle  unabated  for 
hours ;  and  when  at  last  the  embers 
of  the  contest  expired  with  the  set- 
ting sun,  more  than  two  thousand 
corpses  lay  heaped  upon  one  another 
in  the  interior  of  that  vast  chamel- 
bouse. 

Whilst  this  fierce  contest  was  rag- 
ing in  the  8ecunder  Bagh,  some  com- 
panies of  the  53d  and  98d,  supported 
by  two  of  Blount's  guns,  had  ad- 
vanced through  the  opening,  and 
pnshed  on  across  the  open  plain  be- 
yond, to  their  left  front.  The  93d, 
on  the  left,  attacked  and  effected 
a  lodgment  in  the  large  building 
called  "The  Barracks;"  while  the  63d, 
stretched  as  skirmishers  over  the 
plain,  united  the  two  attacks. 

After  passing  between  the  serai 
and  Secunder  Bagh,  the  road  to  the 
Kesidency  leads  straight  across  an 
open  plain  about  twelve  hundred 
yards  broad.  About  three  hundred 
yards  along  this  road  there  is  a  small 
village,  with  garden  enclosures  round 
it;  while,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  further  on,  and  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
stood  the  Shah  Nnjjeef,  a  large 
mosque,  situated  in  a  garden  en- 
closed by  a  high  loopholed  wall. 
This  wall  is  nearly  square,  and  very 
strong.  Between  it  and  the  plain 
is  a  thick  fringe  of  jungle  and  en- 
closures, with  trees  and  scattered 
mnd-cottages,  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the 
place  until  you  come  close  on  it. 
Between  it  and  the  SecTlhder  Bagh, 
amidst  jungles  and  enclosures,  to  our 
right  of  the  little  plain,  was  a  build- 
ing on  a  high  mound,  called  the 
Knddum  Russul. 

Hope,  having  now  drawn  off  his 
brigade  from  the  Secunder  Bagh,  led 
it  against  the  village,  which  he  clear- 
ed and  occupied  without  much  diflS- 
culty;  while  Peel  brought  up  his 
24- pounders,  mortars,  and  rocket- 
frames,  and  placed  them  in  battery 
against  the  Shah  Nujjeef  in'  an 
obliqae  line,  with  their  left  reetinfl^ 


on  the  village.  The  musketry  fire 
which  streamed  unceasingly  from 
that  building  and  the  surrounding 
enclosures,  was  most  biting  and  se- 
vere ;  and  after  nearly  three  hours' bat- 
tering ^t  was  still  unsubdued.  An  at- 
tempt, made  with  great  gallantry  by 
M^'or  Bamston,  with  his  battalion 
of  detachments,  to  drive  the  enemy 
froin  the  fringe  of  jungle  and  en- 
closures itt  front,  by  setting  tire  to 
the  houses,  proved  unsuccessful ;  but 
on  the  right  the  Kuddum  Bnssul 
was  assaulted  and  carried  by  a  party 
of  Sikhs. 

In  the  narrow  lane  leading  up 
from  the  rear,  meanwhile,  the  ut- 
most confusion  prevailed.  The  ani- 
mals carrying  the  ordnance  and  en- 
gineer supplies,  unable  to  advance 
from  the  enemy's  fire  in  front — un- 
able to  get  out  on  either  side,  and 
pressed  forward  by  those  in  rear — got 
completely  jammed,  insomuch  that 
an  officer,  sent  to  bring  up  amrauni- 
tiop  and  all  Greathea's  disposable 
infantry  to  the  now  hard-pressed 
front,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
get  the  men  along  in  single  file; 
whilst  some  houses  having  been 
wantonly  set  on  fire  by  the  camp- 
followers,  the  passage  was  for  a  time 
entirely  blocked  up ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  fiames  were  abating  that  a 
string  of  camels,  laden  with  small- 
arm  ^ammunition,  which  was  urgently 
required  by  the  troops  engaged,  could 
with  great  risk -and  toil  be  forced 
through  the  narrow  and  scorching 
pass.  Even  then,  however,  the  con- 
fusion near  the  Secunder  Bagh  had 
got  to  *^uch  a  pitch,  that  all  passage 
had  become  impossible ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  a  staff-officer  discovered 
a  by-path  leading  into  a  broad  road, 
which  abutted  on  the  Secunder  Bagh, 
neither  men  nor  ammunition  could 
have  been  brought  up. 

In  front  of  the  Shah  Nnjjeef  the 
battle  made  no  way.  The  enemy, 
about  4  o'clock,  got  a  heavy  gun  to 
bear  upon  us  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  their  very  first  shot 
blew  up  one  of  Peel's  tumbrils,  whilst 
their  deadly  musketry  had  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  the  men  from  one 
of  his  pieces  and  diminished  the  fire 
of  the  others.  The  men  were  falling 
fast ;  even  Peel's  usually  bright  face 
became  grave  and  anxious.   Sir  Colin 
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Bat  on  bis  white  borse,  exposed  to  the 
whole  storm  of  shot,  lookiog  intently 
on  the  Shah  Kujjeef,  which  was 
wreathed  in  oolumns  of  smoke  from 
the  burning  buildings  in  its  front, 
but  sparkled  all  over  with  the  bright 
flash  of  small  arms.  It  was  now 
apparent'  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle 
\  had  come.  Our  heavy  artillery  could 
not  subdue  the  fire  of  the  Shah 
Niyjeef — we  could  not  even  hold  per- 
manently our  present  advanced  posi- 
tion under  IL  But  retreat  to  us  there 
was  none ;  by  that  fatal  lane  our  reflu- 
ent force  could  never  be  withdrawn. 
Outranx,  and  Havelock,  and  Inglis, 
with  our  women  and  children,  were 
in  the  front,  and  England^s  honour 
was  pledged  to  bring  them  scatheless 
out  of  the  fiery  furnace.  What  shot 
and  shell  could  not  do  the  bayonets 
of  the  infantry  must  accomplish. 
But  the  crisis  was  terrible.  Even  as 
the  fate  of  the  French  Empire  hung 
at  Wagram  on  the  footsteps  of  Mac- 
donald^s  column,  so  did  the  fate  ^f 
our  Indian  dominions  depend  that 
day  on  the  result  of  the  desperate 
assault  now  about  to  be  undertaken. 

Collecting  the  9Sd  about  him,  the 
Oommander-in-Ghief  addressed  a  few 
words  to  them.  Not  concealing  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  he  told  them 
that  he  had  not  intended  that  day  to 
have  employed  them  again,  but  that 
the  Shah  Nt^jjeef  must  }>e  taken; 
that  the  artillery  could  not  bring  its 
fire  under,  so  they  must  win  it  with 
the  bayonet.     Giving  them  a  few 

Elain  directions,  he  told  them  that 
e  would  go  on  with  them  hiiiise^ 
To  execute  this  design,  MiddWSn^s 
battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was 
ordered  to  pass  Peel's  guns  on  the 
right,  and,  getting  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  Shah  Nujjeef,  to  open  a  quick 
and  well-sustained  fire  of  grape. 
Peel  was  to  redouble  his,  and  the  93d 
to  form  in  colunm  in  the  open  plain, 
close  to  the  village,  ready  to  rush  on. 
Middleton's  battery  came  up  mag- 
nificently. With  loud  cheers,  the 
drivers  waving  their  whips,  the  gun- 
ners their  caps,  they  gallopped  for- 
ward through  that  deadly  fire  to 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  wall,  un- 
limbered,  and  poured  in  round,  after 
round  of  grape.  Peel,  manning  all 
his  guns,  worked  his  pieces  with  re- 
doubled energy,  and,  under  cover  of 


this  iron  storm,  the  98d,  excited  to  the 
highest  degree,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  nervous  tread,  rolled  on  in  dim 
vast  wave.  The  grey-haired  vetenn 
of  many  fights  rode,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  at  their  head ;  keen  was  his 
eye.  as  when  in  the  pride  of  youth 
he  led  the  stormers  at  St.  SebastiaiL 
His  staff  crowded  round  him.  Hope, 
too,  with  his  towering  form  and  geutle 
smile,  was  there,  leading,  as  ever  was 
his  wont,  the  men  by  whom  he  was 
loved  so  well.  As  {hey  approached 
the  nearest  angle  of  the  encloenre, 
the  soldiers  be^n  to  drop  last ;  bat, 
without  a  check,  they  reached  its 
foot.  There,  however,  they  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  wall,  per- 
fectly entire,  was  nearly  20  feet  high, 
and  w^U  loopholed;  there  was  no 
breach,  and  there  were  no  scaling- 
ladders.  Unable  to  advance,  unwil- 
ling to  retire,  they  halted  and  c^im- 
menced  a  musketry  battle  with  the 
garrison ;  but  all  the  advantage  was 
with  the  latter,  who  shot  with  secu- 
rity from  behind  their  loops,  and  the 
Highlanders  went  down  fast  before 
them.  At  this  time  nearly  all  the 
mounted  oflioers  were  either  wounded 
or  dismounted.  Hope  and  his  aide- 
de-camp  were  both  rolling  on  the 
ground  at  the  same  moment,  with 
their  horses  shot  under  them;  bis 
mijor  of  brigade  had  just  met  with 
the  same  fate;  two  of  Sir  Colin s 
staff  had  been  stricken  to  the  earth; 
a  party,  who  had  been  pushed  on 
round  the  angle  to  the  gate,  had 
found  it  so  well  covered  by  a  new 
work  in  masonry  as  to  be  perfecdy 
unassailable.  Two  of  PeeTs  guns 
were  now  brought  up  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  walL  Covered  by 
the  fusilade  of  the  infantnr,  the  s^Iors 
shot  fast  tfnd  strong;  bu^  tboagb 
the  masonr^  soon  f3l  off  in  flakes, 
it  came  down  so  as  to  leave  the  mass 
behind  perpendicular,  and  as  inaooea- 
sible  as  ever. 

Success  seemed  now  impossible. 
Even  Hope  and  Peel,  these  two  men, 
iron  of  will  and  ready  of  resoorca, 
could  see  no  way.  Anxious  and  oar&- 
wom  grew  Sir  Colin^s  brow.  The 
dead  and  wounded  were  ordered  to 
be  collected  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
Some  rocket  frames  were  brought  op) 
and  threw  in  a  volley  of  these  tssj 
projeotUes,  with  suoh  admirabk  jM- 
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sion  that,  just  skimming  over  the 
top  of  the  rampart)  they  plnnged 
hissing  into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, and  searched  it  oat  with  a  de- 
stroying force.  Under  cover  of  this, 
the  guns  were  drawn  off.  The  shades 
of  evening  were  falling  fast — the 
assault  coald  not  much  longer  be 
continued.  Then,  as  a  last  resource — 
the  last  throw  of  a  desperate  game — 
Adrian  Hope,  collecting  some  fifty 
men,  stole  silently  and  cautiously 
through  the  jungle  and  brushwood 
away  to  the  right,  to  a  portion  of  the 
wall  on  which  he  had,  before  the 
assault,  thought  he  perceived  some 
injurv  to  have  been  inflicted.  Reach- 
ing It  unperceived,  a  narrow  fissure 
was  founa.  Up  this  a  single  man 
was,  with  some  difficulty,  pushed  ; 
he  saw  no  one  near  the  spot,  and 
helped  up  Hope,  Ogilvy,  (attached  to 
the  Madras  Sappers)  Altgood,  the  As- 
sistant Quarter-raaster-General,  and 
some  others.  The  numbers  inside 
soon  increased,  and  as  they  did  so 
they  advanced,  gradually  extending 
their  front.  A  body  of  sappers,  sent 
for  in  haste,  arrived  at  the  double  : 
the  opening  was  enlarged,  the  sup- 
ports rushed  in.  Meanwhile  Hope^s 
small  party,  pushing  on,  to  their 
great  astonishment  found  themselves 
almost  unopposed.  Gaining  the  gate, 
they  threw  it  open  for  their  comrades. 
The  white  dresses  of  the  last  of  the 
garrison  were  Just  seen  gliding  away 
amidst  the  rolling  smoke  into  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  night.  Panic- 
struck,  apparently,  by  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  rockets,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  ^some  of  the  assailants 
within  the  walls,  they  fled  from  the 
place,  and  gave  up  the  struggle,  just 
when  the  victory  was  secure. 

Never  had  there  been  a  harder- 
fought  day,  but  never  was  a  result 
gained  more  satisfactory.  The  relief 
of  the  Residency,  an  affair  in  the 
highest  degree  problematical  in  the 
morning,  was  now  all  but  certain. 
We  had  won  our  footing  on  the  plain, 
we  had  secured  a  base  on  which  to 
plant  our  guns.  Time  and  artillery, 
with  sure  but  unerring  steps,  would 
do  the  rest.  Taken  between  our 
batteries  and  the  Residency  guns, 
we  were  pretty  certain  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  the  intervening  build- 
ings.    To-day  we   had  fought  for 


existence,  to-morrow  we  would  throw 
for  victory.  To  retire,  indeed,  from 
this  point  would  be  nearly  as  difficult 
as  to  win  it;  but  the  prestige  of 
success  throws  a  buckler  round  the 
conquerors.  Anxiously  during  this 
day  had  we  strained  our  eyes,  fre- 
quently had  we  stooped  our  ears, 
hoping  to  gain  some  indication  of 
Outram's  progress,  looking  wearily 
for  the  flash  of  his  musketry  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  to  lighten  us  from  the 
load  under  which  we  were  staggering. 
Bat  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and 
no  bickering  tide  of  war  came  up  to 
us  from  the  east.  Sometimes,  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  battle,  we  thought  we 
could  distinguish  the  dull  sound  of  a 
more  distant  cannonade,  but  nothing 
certain  conld  be  made  out.  We  did 
not  then  know  how  formidable  was 
the  mass  of  buildings  still  interposed 
between,  rendering  such  active  co- 
operation impossible.  But  there  was 
joy  now  in  every  heart — there  was 
light  in  every  eye.  Not  in  vain  now 
had  Greathed^s  toil-worn  bands  push- 
ed on  in  hot  haste  from  Delhi^s  smok- 
ing ramparts — ^not  in  vain  had  the 
Highlanders  hastened  over  the  stormy 
main  from  their  dista^t  mountain 
homes — ^for  the  blood  of  our  defence- 
less women  would  not  now  ascend 
reeking  to  the  heavens — the  voice  of 
Rachel  mourning  for  her  children,  and 
refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they 
were  not,  would  not  now  be  heard. 

Much,  however,  still  remained  to 
be  done«  Our  small  force  occupied  a 
most  extended  position — the  road  to 
the  rear  was  windingand  difficult — the  . 
enemy  had  during  the  day  attacked 
both  the  Martini^re  and  DU  Kooshar, 
and  shown  themselves  in  force  on  the 
road  to  Alum  Bagh,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Goomtee  their  out- 
posts swarmed  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  No  tents  had  accompanied 
our  march— no  camp-fires  could  be 
lighted.  Silently  in  their  ranks  the 
men  lay  down  to  rest.  Ere  the  grey 
light  of  morniuff  had  been  seen  in  the 
heavens,  the  beus  of  the  city  had  rung 
loud  and  dear,  and  the  beating  of 
many  drums  been  heard.  An  attack 
seemed  to  be  impending,  and  every- 
where the  ranks  were  formed  ;  but 
either  the  enemy,  finding  us  pre- 
pared, changed  their  mind,  or  it  had 
not  been  intended,  for  no  one  came 
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—only  a  dropping  fire  of  round  shot 
into  the  field  hospital  caused  hoth 
alarm  and  injury  to  the  wounded, 
who  lay  there  shelterless  and  un- 
protected. Ammunition  was  now 
brought  up,  both  for  the  heavy  guns 
and  small  arms,  and  the  mode  and 
plan  of  the  attack  arranged,  and  its 
execution  at  once  set  about.  Unlike 
the  preceding  day,  no  sudden  as- 
saults, no  desperate  rushes  were  to 
be  made.  The  heavy  guns,  howitzers, 
and  mortars,  planted  in  battery,  were 
to  open  fire  on  the  Mess  House, 
the  next  great  building  which  lay  in 
our  way.  When  its  defences  had  been 
cora[)letely  ruined,  it  was  to  be  occn- 
pied,  and  from  thence  operations 
against  the  Motee  Mahal  undertaken. 
Then  our  communication  with  the 
Residency  would  be  open,  though 
exposed  to  a  flanking  nre  from  the 
Kaiser  Bagh. 

,  Peel  commenced  the  operations  of 
the  day  by  a  steady,  well-directed  fire 
upon  the  Mess  House.  This  was  a 
post  of  considerable  strength,  being 
defended  by  a  ditch  twelve  feet  broad, 
surmounted  by  a  loopholed  wall  be- 
hind. During  the  whole  day  the  fire 
of  his  guns  continued  unabated. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  its 
musketry  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely got  under,  it  was  assailed  by  a 
company  of  the  90th,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  58  rd,  and  carried  with 
little  loss.;  and  the  troops,  excited 
with  their  success,  pursued  the  fugi- 
•  tive  garrison  to  the  wall  which  separ- 
ated it  from  Uie  Motee  Mahal.  This, 
too,  was  presently  broken  through  by 
the  Sappers,  and* the  numerous  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  a  large  enclosure, 
forming  the  latter  post,  were  won. 
The  communication  with  the  Resi- 
dency was  now  open,  though  the  way 
to  it  was  exposed  to  the  enemy  witliin 
easy  nmsket-shot.  Outram  and  Have- 
lock,  running  the  gauntlet,  rode  out 
to  meet  their  deliverer.  The  task  of 
the  latter  was  nearly  accomplished, 
the  defending  and  relieving  force  had 
shaken  hands. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  Have- 
lock  observing  the  progress  of  Sir 
Colin's  arrny,  had  made  a  sally  witli 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  the 
garrison,  and  carried,  without  sus- 
taining any  very  severe  loss,  the  posts 
of    the   Hem   Khana   and   Steam- 


Engine  House.  The  occupation  of 
these  positions  enabled  the  com- 
munications  between  the  two  forces 
to  be  effected  as  soon  aa  the  Motee 
Mahal  was  carried. 

But  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
task  still  remained.  The  garfieon, 
with  women  and  children,  sidk  and 
wounded,  guns  and  stores,  had  to  be 
withdrawn ;  and  to  effect  tjiis  in  the 
face  of  the  vast  force  of  the  enemy 
was  no  easy  task.  .  One  narrow 
winding  lane  alone  led  to  the  rear, 
and  through  it  the  whole  force  bid 
to  be  filed.  To  protect  the  march 
of  the  convoy,  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense line,  extending  from  the  mined 
walls  of  the  Residency  to  the  woiHltt! 
park  of  the  Dil  Kooshar,  required  to 
be  held,  and  this  gave  a  most  hazard- 
ous extension  to  our  forces — ^fiirtoo 
weak  for  the  maintenance  of  so  ex- 
tended a  position.  To  keep  any  con- 
siderable reserve  in  hand  was  inipo*- 
sible ;  and  to  such  a  dangerous  extent 
did  this  at  last  come,  that  when, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  18lh  instant, 
a  vigorous  attack  was  directed  bj 
the  enemy  upon  the  centre  of  our 
line,  the  only  troops  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Oommaoder-in- 
Ghief,  to  support  the  menaced  point 
with,  were  two  weak  companies  ot 
infantry  and  Remmington^s  troop  of 
Bengal  horse-artillery.  The  condnct 
of  this  troop  was  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders ;  the  rapidity  of  its  advance 
through  most  difficult  ground  bein|: 
only  equalled  by  the  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy of  its  fire. 

The  measures  necessary  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  convoy,  and  o*\vt 
the  withdrawal  of  the  force,  may  be 
resolved  into  two— the  getting  under 
the  fire  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  and  the 
securing  of  our  led  flank  in  the 
"  Barracks  "  and  adjoining  buildinga. 
The  former,  to  enable  the  convoy  to 
reach  the  position  of  Sir  Colin's  force 
— the  latter,  to  protect  its  passage  to 
the  Dil  Kooshar,  through  the  narrow 
and  tortuous  lane  already  so  frt- 
quently  referred  to,  which  led  from 
our  right,  in  rear  of  the  left,  to  tiie 
Martini  ere. 

To  efiect  the  last  object  a  com- 
munication was,  on  the  l7th  insUDi, 
with  much  trouble,  establislied,  lead- 
ing from  the  Barraoks  to  the  canal,  in 
rear  of  our  left,  and  our  position  io 
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that  bQildiDg  fitrengtbened.  On  the 
Dight  of  the  17th,  Bdnks'  Hoose, 
an  important  poet  close  to  the  line 
of  the  caoal,  on  the  extreme  left,  was 
earned  by  a  party  of  the  2d  Punjaub 
Infantry.  Daring  the  whole  of  the 
17th  and  18th  an  incespant  musketry 
fire  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy  npon 
this  part  of  onr  position,  from  which 
we  suflfered  considerably.  Brigadier 
Rossell  was  f^everely  woanded  on  the 
latter  day,  and  his  soccessor  in  the 
commaud,  Colonel  Bidotph,  killed ; 
bat,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Hale,  of  H.M.  82d,  the  whole  of  the 
O))eration8  necessary  to  the  secnrity 
of  this  important  point  were  saccess- 
fully  carried  out,  aud  all  the  baildings 
which  required  to  be  occupied  won. 
Bot  the  service  was  a  noost  severe 
and  harassing  one  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged,  who  hardly  enjoyed  a  mo- 
iDent*s  respite  from  attack.  * 

Bot  the  work  was  now  drawing  near 
itfl  conclusion.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  Peel,  with  all  qur  heavy  guns, 
opened  fire  upon  the  Kaiser  Bagh, 
and  for  three  da>8  it  went  on  in- 
creasing in  its  severity.  The  enemy 
snfTered  severely,  especially  from  the 
bursting  of  our  shells  in  its  court- 
yards crowded  with  troops;  and  by 
the  evening  of  the  22d,  not  only  had 
its  means  of  offence  and  finnoyance 
been  nearly  debtroyed,  but  three 
breaches  were  gaping  in  its  walls,  and 
ever>  thing  betokened  an  assault  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  night  or  morning.  This 
was  the  moment  chosen,  when  the 
tttteotioD  of  the  enemy  was  entirely 
directed  to  the  defence  of  this  im- 
portant point,  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Residency  and  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison.  The  women  and  children, 
the  sick  and  wounded,  had  been  re- 
moved OD  the  night  of  the  19th; 
and,  along  with  all  the  wounded 
of  the  field-force,  had  in  .safety 
reached  the  Dil  Eooshar.  At  mid- 
night on  the  22d,  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  commenced.  The  guns' 
which  could  not  be  brought  away  were 
rendered  unserviceable.  Behind  the 
screen  of  CampbelPs  outposts,  Tnglis^s 
and  Httvelock*s  toil-worn  bands  with- 
drew— then  the  latter  began  also  to 
retire ;  the  pickets  fell  back  through 
the  supports,  the  supports  glided 
away  between  the  intervals  iof  ttie 
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reserve — the  reserve,  when  all  had 
passed,  silently  defiled  into  the  lane 
— thick  darkness  shrouded  the  move- 
ment from  the  gaze  of  the  enemy — 
and,  hours  after  the  position  had  been 
quitted,  they  were  firing  into  the 
abandoned  posts.  Hope's  brigade, 
which  had  so  nobly  headed  the 
advance,  had  also  covered  the  retreat 
Before  daylight  on  the  2dd  instant, 
the  last  straggler  Lad  reached  the 
camp  at  Dil  Eooshar.  As  soon  as 
the  main  column  was  far  enoos;h 
advanced,  the  left  wing,  under  Hale, 
evacuated  the  Barracks  and  adjoin- 
ing positions,  and  effected  their  re- 
treat by  the  new  road.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th,  Sir  Colin's  force  set 
out  for  Alum  Ba^h.  Oatram's  division 
remained  behind  to  cover  the  rear 
and  give  protection  to  the  long  trains 
of  Women,  children,  and  wounded ;  it 
too  followed  on  the  next  day,  and 
then  the  work  was  done. 

One  sad  event  now  occurred  to  cast 
its  shade  over  this  glorious  achieve- 
ment. \Vorn  out  by  toil  and  anxiety, 
Havelock  sank  into  the  grave.  Sad 
it  was  that  the  noble  veteran  should 
be  permitted  to  come  to  the  end  of 
his  labours,  and  yet  be  snatched 
away  ere  he  had  tasted  of  his  re- 
ward. Tet  perhaps  it  was  for  the 
best  In  the  hour  of  his  triumph 
and  his  glory^  he  departed.  Envy 
had  not  had  time  to  dim  his  laurels, 
or  malice  to  tarnish  his  renown. 
The  **  electric  shock  of  a  nation's  gra- 
titude^' he  knew  to  have  been  his; 
the  consciousness  of  duty  unshrink- 
ingly performed,  of  a  life  sacrificed 
to  his  country's  cause,  he  bore  with 
him  to  the  tomb.  On  the  low  plain 
by  the  Alum  Baeh  they  made  his 
humble  grave;  and  Campbell,  and 
Outram,  and  Inglis,  and  many  a 
stout  soldier  who  had  followed  him  in 
all  his  headlong  marches,  and  through 
the  long  fatal  street,  were  gathered 
there  to  perform  the  last  rites  to  one 
of  England's  noblest  dead.  As  long 
as  the  memory  of  great  dtedri,  and 
high  courage,  and  spotless  selfdevo- 
tion,  is  cherished  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen, so  long  will  Havelock's 
lonely  tomb  in  the  grove  beneath 
the  scorching  Eastern  sky,  hard  by 
4he  vast  city,  the  scene  alike  of  his 
toil,  his  triumph,  and  his  death,  be 
33 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  moet  holy  of 
the  maby  holy  spots  where  her  patriot 
soldiers  lie. 

A  trae  soldier  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  was  Havelock.  Severe 
in  discipline  and  rigid  in  command, 
*  he  looked  for  and  exacted  from  all 
'  the  fall  performance  of  their  doty. 
When  hardships  were  to  he  endured, 
he  expected  that  they  shonld  be  met 
without  a  mnrmnr.  Oftentimes  re- 
garded as  nnpitying  by  his  men,  he 
vet  ever  strove  to  alleviHte  their  saf- 
ferings  and  improve  their  condition. 
Thoroughly  ac^nainted  with  the 
principles  of  military  science,  he  was 
able  to  combine  the  greatest  daring 
with  the  greatest  prudence;  and 
greater  even  was  his  merit  when, 
heedless  of  the  clamours  of  hfs  sol- 
diers, he  refused  to  move  npon  Luok- 
Dow  until  joined  by  Outram's  rein- 
forcements, than,  when  at  the  head 
of  their  united  force,  he  poured  along 
his  *'  march  of  fire.**  For  he  too  was 
assailed  by  the  voice  of  calumny,  and 
tannted  with  prudence  and  faint- 
heartedne$-B  by  men  who  could  nei- 
ther emulate  his  courage  nor  fathom 
the  high  motives  of  his  conduct 
Though  victorious  in  every  action 
duriog  his  first  advance,  as  soon  as 
he  became  convinced  that  the  masses 
with  which  he  was  hurtling  were 
too  numerous  for  his  little  band,  he 
drew  them  back ;  and  when  the 
Owalior  Contingent  first  set  out  on 
their  march  towards  Galpee,  he  was 
prepared,  had  he  not  been  promised 
instant  support,  to  have  fallen  back 
on  Allahabad,  rather  than  risk  the 
fate  of  the  empire  which  was  in- 
trusted to  his  keeping.  In  that  re- 
solution he  showed  a  greater  moral 
courage  than,  and  equally  great 
militarv  genius  as,  when,  bursting 
through  the  iron  barrier  of  Lucknow, 
he  wrested  the  sinkine:  garrison  from 
the  hand  of  fate.  Worn  in  body, 
high  of  courage,  pure  in  heart,  of  an 
energy  which  no  difficulties  could 
dauqt,  of  a  resolution  which  no  dis- 
asters could  shake,  he  sealed  his  de- 
votion to  his  countrj,  by  his  blood ; 
and  when  the  good  labourer's  work 
was  done,  he  w^nt  to  receive  his  re- 
ward in  the  far  distant  land. 

Leaving  Greneral  Outram  with   a 
force  of  about  four  thousand  men  to 


hold  the  position  of  Ahim  Bagh  ia 
front  of  Lucknow,  and  thus  neatra- 
lise  by  his  presence,  under  the  verv 
guns  of  the  capital,  the  eflect  whia 
would  otherwise  have  arisen  from 
the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  from 
Oude,  Sir  Colin  set  out  on  the  moro- 
\n  of  the  27tb  from  Alum  Bafrh, 
with  about  three  thousand  men^tbe 
whole  of  the  women,  children,  and 
treasure  rescued  from  Lucknow,  and 
the  long  train  of  wounded.  In  ill, 
two  thousand  helpless  human  bdngp 
had  to  be  borne  along.  That  even- 
ing he  passed  Bnnnee  Bridge  aod 
encamped.  The  distant  sound  of 
heavy  guns  was  heard  Caintly  steal- 
ing over  the  vast  plain  from  the 
direction  of  the  Ganges.  For  mtny 
days  all  intercourse  with  Windham 
had  been  cut  off;  between  him  aod 
us  a  thick  veil  had  fallen  ;  but  as  tbe 
movement  of  the  Gwalior  GoDtin- 
gent  npon  our  communications  bad 
been  known  previous  to  oar  advance^ 
the  moment  the  firing  was  beard,  the 
cause  became  evident;  the  Calpee 
host  had  fallen  upon  Cawnpore,aDd 
was  actively  engaged  with  tne  garri- 
son. Not  a  moment  was  to  be  mL— 
the  danger  was  instant    Had  Cawn- 

Sore  fallen,  and  the  boat-bridge  been 
estroyed,  a  disaster,  terrible  even 
to  contemplate,  might  have  ensued. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28tli. 
accordingly  the  whole  armj  was  in 
motion,  and  eagerly  pressing  on  to- 
wards the  scene  of  danger.  At 
every  step  the  sound  of  a  heavy  bat 
distant  cannonade  became  more  dis- 
tict;  but  mile  after  mile  was  pafiEcd 
ovor,  and  no  news  could  be  obt^oed. 
The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  all 
became  extreme.  Louder  and  louder 
grew  the  roar—faster  and  faster  be- 
came the  march — long  and  weary 
was  the  way  — tired  and  footsore 
grew  the  icfantry-irdeath  fell  on  tbe 
exhausted  wounded  with  a  terrible 
rapidly  —  the  travel -worn  bearen 
could  hardly  stagxer  along  under 
their  loads — the  sick  men  groaned 
and  died— but  still  on,  on,  on  was 
the*  cry.  Salvos  of  artillery  wsc 
fired  by  the  field  battery  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  in  hopes  tfaat  its  aoood 
might  convey  to  the  beleagured  gar- 
rison a  promise  of  the  coming  aid. 
At  last   some   horsemen  were  seeo 
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gparring  along  the  road ;  then  the  veil 
which  bad  for  so  long  shrouded  as  from 
WiDdbam  was  rent  asunder,  and  the 
disaster  stood  before  as  in  all  its  de- 
formity. 

After  Sir  Colin's  departare  from 
Gawopore,  General  Windham  direct- 
ed all  his  eiForts  to  forwardinff  on  to 
him  ail  the  detachments  which  came 
up.  His  disinterested  efforts  in  the 
performance  of  this  daty  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  very  highest  praise;  and  they 
are  the  more  commendable,  becaase 
he  was  kept  perfectly  informed  by  his 
spies  of  the  slow  bat  steady  advance 
of  the  force  formed  by  the  janction  of 
the  Gwalior  Contingent  with  the  troops 
of  the  Nana  Sahib.  Bat  not  on  that 
account  did  he  hesitate;  still  every 
disposable  man  was  sent  on,  till  the 
news  arrived  that  the  relief  of  the 
Besidency  had  been  effected.  Then, 
indeed,  it  became  time  to  look  to  his 
own  preservation.  The  rebel  force 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  He 
despatched  repeated  messengers  to 
inform  the  Commander  •  in-  Chief  of 
the  doad  which  was  rapily  gathering 
on  his  rear;  bat  not  one  of  them 
ever  reached  hioL  They  were  all 
cat  off  by  the  enemy.  On  the  25  th 
of  November,  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced so  far,  that,  if  an  effort  to 
save  Cawnpore  from  attack  was  to 
be  made,  no  time  coald  be  lost  With 
a  high — tbongh  withal  imprudent — 
courage,  Windham  then  gathered 
together  his  little  band,  numbering 
scarcely  1200  infantry,  with  ICO 
sowars  and  8  guns,  and  set  out  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  to  measure 
himself  with  the  rebel  host  These 
numbered  altogether  about  20,000 
men,  with  40  euns.  He  found  their 
advanced-guard  drawn  up  in  very 
strong  ground  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  dried-op  bed  of  the  Pando 
Nuddee.  Falling  on  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  carried  their 
position  at  the  first  rush,  and,  press- 
ing on  with  vigour,  made  himself 
master  of  the  village  of  Bousce,  half- 
a-mile  in  rear;  but  soon  the  main- 
body  of  the  rebels  came  up,  and  dis- 
played such  imposing  masses,  both 
of  men  and  artillerv,  that  it  became 
evident  that,  in  such  an  open  country 
as  this,  he  must  be  overmatched. 
He  drew  off  in  good  order  accordinglj, 


and,  falling  back  on  Cawnpore,  en- 
camped on  the  Jooee  plain  in  its  front, 
with  his  left  flank  resting  ,on  the 
Ganges  canal  and  a  wood,  and  his 
centre  and  right  barring  the  approach 
to  the  town.  The  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens  the  next  day  when  the 
enemy  advanced.  Bringing  all  their 
artillery  to  the  fronts  they  opened  a 
heavv  and  well-directed  fire,  to  which 
our  few  iruns  could  make  no  adequate 
reply.  Under  cover  of  this,  their  in- 
fantry pushed  on,  occupying  all  the 
topes,  broken  ground,  and  cultiva-^ 
tion,  and  firing  last  and  strong.  For 
five  hours  our  men  held  their  ground 
against  overwhelmii^g  numbers,  but 
at  length  they  had  to  fall  back.  To 
do  this  tliroagh  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town  and  the  broken  ground 
around  it,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  was  no  easy  task ;  and  it  is 
no  disgrace  tq  them  to  say,  that  con- 
siderable confusion  and  disorder  ac- 
companied it.  It  was  attended  with 
the  loss  of  our  camp,  tents,  and 
baggage. 

Still  desirous  of  not  entirely  shut- 
ting himself  up  within  his  entrench- 
ment, Windham  held  the  broken  and 
wooded  ground  between  the  town 
and  the  Ganges  with  his  rights  where 
the  Church  and  A38embly  Booms 
stood — containing  nearly  all  the  field- 
stores  and  luggage  of  the  Com- 
mander-in- Chiefs  army,  and  which, 
most  unfortunately,  he  did  not  take 
the  precaution  of  removing  within 
the  works  during  the  night;  while 
he  stretched  his  left,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  Rifles  and  two  companies  of 
the  Eighty  -  Second,  under  Colonel 
Walpole,  into  the  plain  beyond  the 
canal.  The  enemy,  having  occupied 
the  town,  erected  batteries  in  front 
of  it,  and  renewed  the  contest  with 
vigour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
Walpole  on  the  left  held  his  ground 
against  far  superior  numbers,  pushed 
back  the  force  immediately  opposed 
to  him,  and  took  with  a  bayonet- 
charge  two  heavy  guns.  But  dis- 
aster again  fell  upon  us  on  the  right. 
The  Church  and  Assembly  Booms, 
with  all  their  commissariat  stores, 
were  lost;  a  battery  to  play  upon 
the  entrenchment  was  erected  be- 
tween the  two ;  the  high  wooded  and 
broken    groands,    intersected     with 
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nnllabs  and  spriDkled  with  boildiogs, 
which  lie  between  these  and  the 
Ganges,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  and  his  field -batteries, 
there  established,  began  to  send  their 
balls  down  npon  the  bridge  beneath. 
A  sally  made  daring  ttie  day  was  at 
first  successful,  and  some,  guns  won 
and  spiked ;  bdt  not  being  adequately 
supported,  it  was  ultimately  repulsed, 
with  very  severe  loss  and  (;reat  dis- 
couragement to  our  men.  When  the 
shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  the 
garrison  had  everywhere  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  into  the  cd trench  men ts, 
npon  which  a  heavy  fire,  both  of 
artillery  and  small  arms,  waa  being 
kept  up.  The  dust  of  no  succouriog 
columns  could  be  seen  rising  from 
l^e  plains  of  Oude ;  and  the  sullen 

E lunge  of  round  shot  into  the  river 
y  the  bridge  showed  by  how  frail  a 
link  they  were  bound  to  the  opposite 
bank,  whence  only  aid  could  arrive. 
Crowded  together  into  a  narrow 
space,  without  tents  to  shelter  them  or 
casemates  to  cover  them  from  vertical 
fire,  they  had  no  cheering  prospect  for 
the  night. 

The  clatter  of  a  few  horsemen  was 
snddenly  heard  passiag  over  the 
bridge,  and  ascending  at  a  rapid  pace 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  fort  As 
they  came  close  under  the  ramparts, 
an  old  man  with  grey  hair  was  seen 
to  be  riding  at  their  head.  One  of 
the  soldiers  recognised  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief ;  the  news  spread 
like  wildfire;  the  men,  crowding 
npon  the  parapet,  sent  forth  cheer 
after  cheer.  The  enemy,  surprised  at 
the  commotion,  for  a  few  minutes, 
ceased  their  fire.  The  old  man  rode 
in  through  the  gate.  All  felt  then 
that  the  crisis  was  over — that  the 
Residency  saved  would  not  now  be 
balanced  by  Cawnpore  lost  When 
the  morning  broke,  the  plain  towards 
Luckoow  was  white  with  the  tents 
of  the  returning  army.  A  few  hours 
Later,  and  both  the  river  banks  were 
enveloped  with  the  curling  smoke  of 
artillery;  for  Peel,  with  his  heavy 
twenty  -  fours,  and  all  the  field -bat- 
teries, strove  hard  to  crash  the  ene- 
my's gunsy  which  played  npon  the 
bridge.  Gradually  the  British  fire 
from  the  left  bank,  aided  by  that  of 
the   inirenohment,    ofot  the  mastery, 


and  the  passage  of  the  troops  com- 
menced. Soon  dark  mMSses  of  smoke, 
mingled  with  sheets  of  flame,  mse 
from  large  butldiogs  amid  green 
trees  on  the  hi^h  grounds  in  their 
front,  and  rolled  heavily  over  the 
field.  It  was  the  Assembly  Booms 
and  adjoining  houses,  containing  all 
the  commissariat  field  •  stores  and 
^^fS^^  of  the  returning  troops, 
which  the  enemy  had  fired.  Daring 
the  whole  dav,  during  the  eosuiog 
night,  and  till  six  o*dock  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  the  passage  con- 
tinued. Troops  and  baggage,  women 
and  children,  sick  and  wounded,  filed 
on  unceasingly.  They  swept  by  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  crossiog 
the  canal,  encamped  on  the  plain  be- 
yond, round  the  mouldering  remains 
and  riddled ,  walls  of  the  positioa 
which  Wheeler  had  held  so  long. 
Great  was  the  anxiety  till  this  was 
successfully  accomplished;  for  the 
rebels,  having  possession  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  river,  and  all  the  boats, 
might  at  any  moment  have  thrown 
a  large  force  on  the  opp(«ite  bank, 
and  attacked  our  rear  and  the  end- 
less convoy  of  ladies  and  fiimllies; 
whilst  fire- rafts  or  boats  could  liave 
destroyed  the  bridge ;  and  our  num* 
hers  were  too  few  to  enable  at  once 
an  adequate  force  to  be  left  beyond 
the  river  to  cover  the  rear,  and  on  the 
plain  across  tlie  canal  to  secore  the 
beHd  of  the  nn wieldly  column  ;  while 
the  danger  of  breaking  down  the 
bridge  by  overcrowding  rendered  great 
caution  necessary  in.  regulating  and 
restraining  its  progress. 

A  pause  for  a  few  days  now  ensued. 
Sir  Oiilia*s  movement  to  the  plain 
beyond  the  canal  had  placed  him  on 
the  Futtehpore  road,  and  reopened 
our  communication  with  Allahabad; 
bat, the  enemy  occupied  an  exceed- 
ingly stnmg  position,  which  could  not 
be  attackea  with  any  hope  of  soccer 
without  the  employment  upon  the 
decisive  point  of  our  whole  di{>poeabte 
force,  and  this  left  no  goard  for  the 
great  convoy  from  Lncknow,  which 
might,  in  the  tumult  of  the  action, 
have  fallen  into  their  haoda  TiU 
arrangements  could  be  made,  there- 
fore, for  its  reraovtfl  to  Allahabad, 
under  a  saitable  escort,  no  attiack  was 
poflfiible.     Meanwhile,  also,  some  re- 
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ioforcemeDts,    much    wanted,    would  of   operation  and   retfeat — that   of 
have  time  to  come  up.     An  attack  the  Nana  Sahib  (and  nnder  the  com- 
00  oar  OQtpoets  on  the  Ist  of  De-  mand  of  his   brothers),  whose   line 
cember  was  repulsed,  bat  the  enemy  of  retreat  was   jn  rear  of  the  left 
etiil  continued  to  harass  our  camp  to  a  on    Bithoor  ;    that  of  the  Gwalior 
great  extent  with  their  fire,  opening  Contingent,  whose  i^treat  lay   from 
with  a  field   battery  upon  the  Com-  their    right     upon    Calpee.        The 
mander- in- Chiefs  tents  almost  every  centre  and  left  of  this  position  was 
forenoon.     By  the  3d,  however,  we  of  great  strength,  and  could  not  be 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  got  it  assailed    without    the    certainty    of 
under.     The  same  night  the  convoy  heavy  loss,  and  the  risk  of  an  ultimate 
was  at  last  got  under  weigh,  and  the  check.    The  right,  however,  was  both 
army,  eased  of  that  heavy  dra^,  be-  tactically  the  weakest  and   strategi- 
came  once  more  pliable  and  fit  for  cally  the  mo«t   important   point   to 
active   operations.     On   the  4th  an  gain — the  weakest,  because  there  the 
attempt  to  dt-stroy  the  floating  bridge  ground  was  a  vast  plain,  intersected 
by  fire-boats  was  happily  frustrated,  only  by  the  canal ;  the  most  import- 
Duriog  the  fifth  an  attack  was  made  ant,  because  across  this  plain,   and 
upon  the  picket  in  the  plain  on  our  almost  in  prolon^^ation  of  their  right 
left,  and  a  considerable  force  of  the  wing,  ran   the   Calpee  road,  which, 
enemy  moved  in  that  direction,  as  if  once  in  our  possession,  the  retreat  of 
they  meditated  turning  our  fiank  and  the  Gwalior  Contingent,   by  far  the 
threatening  our  communications.   The  most   formidable  of  our   foes,  with 
attack,    however,  was    repulsed,  and  their    guns   and  materiel,  was    ren< 
the  display  of  a  considerable  part  of  dered  impossible.     Grasping  at  once 
our.  force  induced  them  to  abandon  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his 
their  intention.     The  next  day  the  opponent's  poet,  and  skilfully  avail- 
hand  of  fate  was  upon  them.  ing  himself  of  both,  Sir  Colin  laid 
Tbe  position  which  they  held  was  his  plans.    His  design  was  to  rein> 
one  of  great  strength.     Their  left  was  force  his  left  with   all   his  available 
posted     amongst    the    wooded    high  troops— to  throw  himself  with  it  upon 
grounds,    intersected    with    nullahs,  the  rebel   right — defeat  it  before  it 
and    thickly   sprinkled   with   ruined  could  be  reinforced  from  the  centre— 
bungalpws  and  public  building8,*which  seize  the  camp  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
lie   between  tbe  town  of  Cawnpore  tingent,  and  establish  himself  a  cheval 
and  ttie  Ganges.    Their  centre  occu-  upon  their  line  of  retreat ;   thus  at 
pied    the  town  itself,  which  was  of  once  striking    at    his  enemy's  com- 
great  extent,  and   traversed  only  by  mnoicatioos,  whilst  he  preserved  his 
narrow    winding    streets,    singularly  owa.     Ilis  force  amounted  to  5000 
susceptible  of  defence.    The  portion  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  35  guns, 
of  it  facing    the  entrenchment  was  In  execution  of  this  plan,  Wind- 
uncovered  ;  but  from  the  camp  of  our  ham  received  orders  to  open  a  heavy 
army  it  was  separated  by  the  Ganges  fire,  with   every  available   gun   and 
canal,  which,  descending  through  the  mortar,  from  the  entrenchment,  upon 
centre  of  the  Doab,  falls  into  that  the  hostile  left  and  their  centre  in 
river  below  Cawnpore.    Their  right  the  town,  so  as  to  draw  their  atten- 
stretched  out  behind  this  canal  into  tioo  entirely  to  that  side,  and  lead 
the    plain,  and   they  held  a  bridge  them   to    accumulate    their    troops 
over   it,    and    some    lime-kilns    and  'there.    When  this  had  been  efft-cied, 
mounds  of  brick  in  its  front     The  Greathed  with  his  brigade  (reinforced 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  was  by  the  64th)  was  to  move  straight  on 
situated    in   this   plain,   about   two  the  line  of  the  canal,  in  front  of  our 
miles  in  rear  of  the  right,  at   the  camp,  and,  occnpying  the  houses  on 
point  where  the  Calpee  road  comes  this  side  of  it,  to  engage  the  .enemy 
in.     Tbe    united    force,    amounting  by  a  brisk  attack,  taking  care,  how* 
now,  with  reinforcements  which  had  ever,  not   seriously  to  commit  him- 
come  in.  to  about  25,000  men  with  self.    To  his  left,  Walpole  with  his 
40  guns,  consisted   of  two  distinct  riflemen  was  to  cross  the  canal  just 
bodies,    bavmg    two    distinct    lines  above  the  town,  and  advance,  skirting 
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i(8  walls,  masking  In  snccessioD,  as  he  log  yoioe  fW>in  the  houses  and  en- 
reached  them,  every  gate  leading  into  closures  en  its  brink.  The  loni?  rows 
the  country,  and  throwing  back  the  of  white  tents,  the  endless  lines  of 
head  of  every  colnmn  which  tried  to  waggons  and  strings  of  camds  hid 
debonche  thence  to  the  aid  of  the  now  disappeared  ;  the  earth  seemed 
right  Whilst  on  the  left,  Hope  with  to  have  swallowed  np  the  streets  of 
his  Sikhs  and  Highlanders,  and  the  the  canvass  town.  Walpole's  d«rk* 
53d,  and  loglis  with  the  28d,  32d,  clad  riflemen  were  pressing  on  with 
and  82d,  were  to  debouch  into  the  hot  haste  to  cross  the  canal,  and 
plain,  form  in  front  of  the  brick  Hope's  and  Inglis's  brigades  were 
mounds  covering  the  enemy's  bridge,  massed  in  heavy  columns,  screened 
carry  both  these  points  in  succession,  from  the  enemv's  view,  behind  some 
and  press  straight  on  to  the  Calpee  large  unfinished  masses  of  buildbg 
road.  Meanwhile  the  whole  cavalrv  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  on  oor  left 
and  horse  artillery,  making  a  still  wid-  Still  our  plans  were  undeveloped  ;  no 
er  sweep  two  miles  further  to  the  left»  sign  indicated  with  certainty  where 
were  to  cross  the  canal  at  a  bridge  the  gathering  storm  would  borst 
there,  and,  bringing  up  their  left  Suddenly  company  after  company  of 
shoulders,  turn  the  rebel  flank,  and  infantry  appeared  from  behind  the 
unite  their  attack  with  Hope's.  This  buildings  and  marrhed  on  right  into 
plan  left  for  some  time  our  centre  the  open.  It  was  Hope's  and  Inglis^ 
naked  and  exposed  to  the  blows  of  brigades,  which  in  parallel  cdnmns 
the  enemy's  masses  concentrated  in  of  companies,  left  in  front,  now  shot 
the  town,  with  only  Greathed's  weak  out  and  streamed  on  wave  after 
brigade,  not  numbering  1000  bay-  wave  of  glittering  bayonets,  till  tbey 
onets,  to  oppose  them.  But  their  stretched  far  across  into  the  plain; 
success  here  would  be  of  no  ultimate  while  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery, 
conse(]uence  provided  our  left  was  trotting  rapidly  out,  pushed  on  be- 
victorious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  yond  them,  raising  clouds  of  dost 
merely  lure  them  further  on  to  their  and  covering  their  advance.  Pre- 
own  destruction,  though  it  might  sently  the  infkntrv  slowly  broi^ht 
occasion  the  loss  of  our  camp  and  up  their  left  shoulders,  and,  forming 
stores.  To  provide  against  this,  all  into  two  lines,  swept  on  with  a  proud 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  removed  majestic  movement  right  against  the 
into  the  fort,  the  tents  struck,  the  high  brick  mounds  covering  the 
baggage  animals  loaded,  and  the  bridge  over  the  canal  which  the  ene- 
whole  driven  off  into  the  deep  nul-  my  occupied  in  force.  The  spectacle 
)ahs  leading  down  to  the  river,  im-  now  was  an  animated  one  ;  grouped 
mediately  below  the  intrencbment,  in  masses  behind  the  mountaioa,  the 
where  they  could  securely  await  the  rebels  fired  sharply,  while  their  gims, 
result  of  the  contest.  worked  with  great  precision  and 
The  battle  commenced  on  the  energy,  sent  a  storm  of  shot  and  diel 
morning  of  the  6tb  with  the  roar  of  upon  the  plain,  over  which,  like  a 
Windham's  guns  from  the  entrench-  drifting  storm,  came  the  stoat  skir 
ment  Oar  right  and  the  hostile  mishers  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  53d, 
left  and  centre  were  soon  shruuded  covering  their  front  with  the  fladieB 
with  the  smoke  of  the  contending  of  a  bickering  musketry,  behind 
batteries.  Heavily  upon  the  town  whom  rolled  in  a  long  and  serried 
fell  the  iron  hail,  and  severe  was  the  line  the  93d  and  42d,  sombre  with 
loss  of  the  enemy  crowded  in  its  their  gloomv  plumes  and  dark  tar> 
narrow  streets;  while  shell  flew  and  tan,  followed  some  hundred  yards  in 
shot  tore  throagh  the  houses,  and  rear  by  the  thin  ranks  of  IngKsli 
the  very  earth  shook  with  the  hellish  brigade.  The  field-batteries  on  oor 
uproar.  After  a  few  hours  this  side  opened  briskly,  and  the  glean- 
tremendous  cannonade  gradually  ing  lance-points  of  the  cavalry  wckb 
slackened;  and  then  the  rattle  of  rapidly  reding  on  the  left  Bn^ 
Greathnl's  musketry  was  heard  clde-  ing  on  at  the  doable,  the  ekirmiofaeii 
ing  rapidly  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  closed  upon  the  mounds,  from  wbieh 
and  speaking  with  a  loud  and  mean-  the  enemy  fell  back  to  the  bridge^ 
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aod  paused  for  a  moment  behind 
their  shelter.  Bat  now  an  aide-de- 
camp  spurred  swifLIy  up,  briefly  re- 
peated a  few  words,  and  the  Sikhs 
and  53d,  quitting  the  cover,  ooce 
more  poshed  on  through  the  open- 
ings, and  rushed  upon  the  bridge. 
The  fire  was  heavy  in  the  extreme, 
when  suddenly  the  rumbling  of  heavy 
gaos  and  the  tread  of  eager  feet  were 
beard,  aod  Peel's  noble  sailnrs,  drag- 
ging with  them  their  heavy  24-ponna- 
ers,  came  up,  and  passing  through 
the  ranks  of  the  skirmishers,  made 
right  for  the  bridge,  on  which  one  of 
the  guns  was  S|wedily  planted  and 
brought  into  action,  indescribable 
was  now  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men. 
Pressing  on  as  fast  as  they  could  run, 
they  passed  the  canal  at  the  bridge, 
or  forded  it,  captured  some  guns  by 
a  bayonet  rush,  and,  driving  the 
enemy,  now  completely  broken,  before 
them,  advanced  right  upon  their 
camp^  Gdlloping  up,  a  Bengal  field- 
battery  took  poet  within  easy  range, 
and  switched  repeated  volleys  of  grape 
through  the  tents,  while  the  infantry, 
having  recovered  breath,  rushed  on. 
So  complete  was  the  surprise,  so  un- 
expected was  the  onslaught,  that  the 
choppaties  were  found  heating  upon 
the  fires,  the  bullocks  sUxmI  tied 
beside  the  hackeries,  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  lying  in  the  hospitals, 
the  smith  left  his  forge,  and  the  sur^ 
eeon  his  ward,  to  fly  from  the  aveng- 
ing bayonets.  Every  tent  was  found 
exactly  as  its  late  occupants  had 
sprung  from  it  Many  arose  too 
late,  for  the  conquerors  spared  none 
that  day;  neither  the  sick  man  in 
bis  weakness,  nor  the  strong  man  in 
his  strength.  Daring  this  brilliant 
victory  of  the  left,  Walpole  had  well 
ex^mted  his  mission  ;  rapidly  ford- 
ing the  canal  above  the  town,  he 
kept  abreast  of  Hope's  advancing 
brigade,  and,  passing  swiftly  along  its 
outskirts,  drove  back  with  his  volley- 
ing musketry  the  head  of  every  rebel 
mass  which  attempted  to  debouch  oat 
of  the  narrow  streets  upon  our  flank. 
The  cavalry  and  horae  artillery  too, 
having  completed  their  long  detour 
to  the  left,  bad  seized  the  bridge  un- 
opposed, and  now  came  swiftly  gal- 
loping down  upon  the  Oalpee  road  on 
the  flank  of  the  infimtry.    The  victory 


was  secure.  The  rebel  right,  struck 
by  an  iron  hand,  had  been  shattered 
into  a  thoQsand  pieces ;  their  centre, 
shut  up  within  the  town,  had  been 
impotent  to  avert  the  disaster  ;  the 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent^ 
with  all  their  field-stores,  magazines, 
and  materiel,  was  in  our  power  ;  and 
the  Oalpee  road,  covered  with  their 
flving  ranks,  in  possession  of  our 
victorious  soldiery. 

Prompt  and  vigorous  were  the 
measures  taken  by  Sir  Colin  to  se- 
cure and  improve  his  victory.  De- 
taching General  Mansfield  with  the 
Rifles,  93d,  and  fourteen  ffuns,  to 
move  round  the  back  of  the  town 
and  seize  the  pHOsition  called  the  Sa- 
badar's  Tank,  in  rear  of  the  enemy^s 
leftj  and  leaving  the  23d  and  38th 
regiments  to  guard  the  captured 
camp.  Sir  Colin,  with  what  remained 
in  hand  of  inftutry  and  all  the  ca- 
vahry  and  horse-artillery,  pressed  the 
pursuit  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent 
along  the  Calpee  road.  Never  was  a 
rout  more  complete,  or  one  more 
vigoroodly  followed  up.  For  fourteen 
miles  the  cavahrv  and  horse-artillery 
rode  at  the  gallop— at  every  step 
ammunition- waggons  and  baggage- 
carts  fell  into  our  hands ;  every  body 
of  infantry  presenting  any  appearance 
of  consistency  was  ridden  down  and 
dispersed  ;  the  slaughter  was  great, 
till  at  last,  despairing  of  efiecting 
their  retreat  bv  tne  rcMd,  the  rebels, 
disbanding,  and  throwing  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  dispersed 
over  the  country  on  each  side,  and, 
flying  into  the  jangle  and  the  culti- 
vation, shrouded  themselves  in  its 
thick  cover  from  the  red  sabres  and 
knees  of  the  horsemen.  Not  a  gun, 
a  tumbril,  or  a  hackery  escaped  along 
this  road;  and  when  the  pursuers^ 
late  in  the  evening,  reined  in  their 
weary  horses  by  the  fourteenth  mile- 
stone, there  was  not  an  enemy  in  thdr 
front 

General  Mansfield  had  moved  with 
the  force  under  his  command  along 
the  rear  of  the  town  towards  the 
Subadar's  Tank;  on  approaching 
this  point,  a  very  sharp  resistance 
was  experienced,  for  it  covered  the 
only  other  line  of  retreat  left  to  the 
enemy  from  the  town  and  broken 
ground  between  it  and  the  Ganges, 
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where  the  old  9antODineDta  stood. 
The  Rifles  advanced  in  ekirmiBhing 
order,  accompanied  by  Loogden's 
heavy,  and  Middleton*8  lif^ht  field- 
battery,  while  Hope  with  his  Hi»b- 
landers  followed  in  reserve.  The 
advance  through  the  enclosares  and 
broken  groond  was  made  with  mach 
spirit,  and  Middleton's  battery,  with 
its  usual  gallantry,  poshed  at  the 
gallop  through  the  village,  close  to 
the  Subadar's  Tank,  before  it  bad 
been  cleared  by  the  infantry.  From 
this  point  fire  was  opened  upon  guns 
and  masses  of  infantry  now  in  full 
retreat  along  the  Bithoor  road.  Pre- 
sently, however,  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry  fell  ujpon  us  from 
that  portion  of  the  hostile  left  which 
was  still  in  the  ground  about  the  old 
contonments,  and  whose  retreat  was 
seriously  compromised  ;  and  though 
they  failed  to  force  our  position,  yet 
the  post  they  held  amongst  the 
houses  and  enclosures  was  so  strong, 
that  General  Mansfield  did  not  con- 
sider himself  justified  in  incurring 
the  heavy  loss  which  its  attack  must 
have  involved.  When  evening  came 
on,  the  enemy  gradually  drew  off 
their  men  round  our  left,  and  between 
it  and  the  Ganges,  and  by  a  considei^ 
able  circuit  regained  the  Bithoor 
road,  along  which  they  retired.  An 
attack  made  by  another  portion  of 
them  upon  the  guard  of  the  captured 
camp  was  repulsed,  and  two  guns 
taken.  This  brought  the  day^s  ope- 
rations to  a  close. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  the 
Gwalior  Contingent,  had  been  utterly 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen 
guns,  their  camp,  the  whole  of  their 
baggage  and  materiel,  and  their  line 
of  retreat  on  Calpee.  Almost  all  the 
regimpnts  had  disbanded,  and,  throw- 
ing aside  their  arms,  dispersed  over 
the  country.  The  centre  and  left, 
composed  mainly  of  the  Nana's  men, 
with  a  good  many  of  the  Gwalior 
guns  and  some  revolted  Sepoy  regi- 
ments, had  fallen  back  in  great  haste 
and  confusion,  after  sustaining  heavy 
loss,  towards  Bithoor.  Thither  they 
were  pursued  upon  the  8tb  by  Bri- 
gadier-Gkneral  Hope  Grant,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  light  artillery, 
and  Hope*s  brigade  of  infantry.  Bi- 
thoor was  evacuated ;  biit  Grant,  posh- 


ing on  to  the  ferry  of  Serai  Ghati  ot 
tfie  Ganges,  twenty-five  miles  frum 
Cawnpore,  came  up  at  daylight  on 
the  9ih  with  the  enemy,  who  had  Joit 
reached  the  ferry,  but  bad  not  had 
time  to  cross.  They  received  our 
men  with  a  heavy  caooonade,  and 
tried  to  capture  our  gnna  with  a 
charge>of  cavalry  ;  but  our  horBemeii 
80o;i  drove  the  latter  away,  while 
our  artillery,  having  with  great  dil> 
ficulty  been  got  through  some  quick- 
sands on  the  river-bank,  silenced 
their  guns.  Their  in&ntry  got  off 
amongst  the  enclosures  and  trera ;  bat 
the  whole  of  the  guns,  aroouatiug  to 
fifteen  pieces,  were  captured.  Thu 
altogether  thirty -two  gum  were 
taken,  and  that  with  a  loss  to  our 
selves  of  only  99  killed  and  woooded. 
Seldom  has  a  battle  been  fooght, 
evincing  more  miAtar^  genius  in  coo- 
ception  and  more  vigour  in  exeeu- 
UoD  than  this.  The  fixing  of  the 
enemy^s  attention  upon  their  left,  the 
sudden  isolation  of  tlieir  left  and 
centre,  and  the  swift  stroke  by  which 
their  right  was  at  once  broken  io 
front  and  turned  in  flank,  the  cimp 
of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  captured, 
and  its  line  of  retreat  to  G^Ip^e 
seized,  has  seldom  been  ^  equalled  in 
war,  and  will  bear  a  compariM>o  with 
any  of  the  masterpieces  of  Napoleon 
or  Wellington;  whilst  the  Tigorooa 
pursuit  along  the  Calpee  road  of  the 
broken  right,  and  the  moTement  of 
General  Mansfield  against  the  only 
other  line  of  retreat  left  to  them  upon 
Bithoor,  thereby  neceesitatiog  the 
evacuation,  with  all  the  hurry,  oon- 
fusion,  and  discouragement  of  a  root, 
of  the  strong  city  and  environs  of 
Cawnpope,  by  their  centre  and  led, 
together  with  the  swift  march  of 
Hope  Grant  to  Serai  Ghat,  roBoltiog 
in  the  capture  of  most  of  their  re- 
maining guns,  and  the  precipitate 
fiight  of  uat  portion  of  tMuan  which 
still  kept  together,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  is  not  often  that  25,000 
men,  in  possession  of  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  with  forty  pieces  of  artilieiy, 
are  totall;^  defeated  by  5000,  with  the 
loss  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  their  dis- 
persion along  two  eccentric  lines  of 
retreat,  whilst  the  victors  had  •■•- 
tained  casualties  only  to  the  amovnl 
of  ninety-nine  of  all  ranka.     And  it 
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WHS  DO  meah  enemy  wbich  was  thas 
met  and  overcome,  for  it  nnmbered 
ID  its  rank*  the  Gwaltor  Cf^ntingent, 
nearly  10.000  strong — the  most  per- 
fectly eqnipped  and  organised  native 
force  In  India. 

A  panse  in  the  operations  now 
took  place  nntil  the  24th  December. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
want  of  the  means  of  trsTis^ort— an 
evil  from  which  onr  army  had  always 
snfiered,  owing  to  the  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  nsnal  s^nroe  of  supply 
of  camels  and  bnllocks  from  Acra, 
Delhi,  and  the  Upper  Doab.  Tt  had 
been  with  the  ntmost  difficulty,  and 
only  by  the  nid  of  the  convoy  bronght 
down  by  Greathed*s  column  from 
Delhi,  that  the  movement  for  the 
relief  of  Lncknow  conld  be  effected, 
and  the  whole  of  the  available  means 
of  transport  thus  collected  reqnired 
either  to  be  left  with  Sir  James  Oot- 
ram's  force  at  AInm  Bagh — whfch 
came  ont  of  the  Residency  utterly 
destitnte  in  this  particnlar^or  to  be 
employed  in  the  transport  to  Alla- 
habad of  the  immense  convoy  of 
women,  children,  wonnded,  &c.,  thus 
leaving  the  army  at  Oawnpore,  after 
ezhanRting  the  means  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  the  car- 
rta^  necessary  for  hardly  two  bri- 
^i^ades.  Till  the  retnrn  of  the  carts 
from  Allahabad,  therefore,  the  main 
body  was  chained  to  compulsory 
inactivity ;  and  owing  to  some  de- 
lay and  mistake  there,  and  the  in- 
secnrity  of  the  road,  these  did  not 
reach  the  camp  until  the  23d  Decem- 
ber. The  next  morning  the  upward 
march  began. 

The  important  but  'extraneous  ope- 
ration of  the  relief  of  the  Residency 
of  Lucknow,  and  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison,,  having  been  effected,  the 
campaign  could  resume  its  regular 
and  strategic  course.  The  first  and 
moat  indispensable  object  was  to  re- 
store onr  long-lost  communications 
with  Delhi  and  the  Ponjaub,  by  the 
reoonqnest  of  the  Doab  and  recon- 
struction of  our  power  in  that  province, 
the  connecting-link  between  the  vast 
plains  water^  by  the  Indns  and 
these  traversed  by  the  lower  Ganges, 
where  the  base  of  our  power  and  the 
centre  of  our  resources  lay.  But  to 
eflbct  this  Iq  a  hasty  and  imper|»t 


manner  would  be  worss  than  useless; 
Greathed's  column  had  passed  like 
a  destroying  angel  through  all  this 
land,  but  the  wave  of  rebellion  had 
closed  in  upon  it,  and  obliterated 
every  trace.  What  was  now  to  be 
done  was  to  conquer  and  pubdue,  not 
to  traverse ;  and  this  conld  be  effect* 
ed  only  by  the  simultaneous  sweep 
through  its  whole  breadth  of  col- 
umns restoring,  as  they  went,  onr 
authorities,  reducing  the  revolted  vil- 
lages, and  expelling  the  nnroerous 
rebel  bands.  The  most  important 
point  to  gain,  both  on  account  of  its 
strategic  position  and  of  its  being 
the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  native 
government,  was  Fattyghnr.  Situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges 
83  miles  from  Cawnpore,  112  from 
Aflrra.  195  from  Delhi,  and  212  from 
Allahabad,  it  is  thns  about  half-way 
from  Allahabad  to  Delhi,  and  almost 
opposite  to  Agra ;  and  its  occupation 
would  give  us  the  command  of 
the  fourth  side  of  the  Doab  —  for 
we  already  held  Allahabad  at  the 
jnnction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
Delhi  at  its  opposite  extremity,  and 
Agra  abont  midway  between  the 
two  on  the  Jumna.  Any  permanent 
establishment  of  a  hostile  firovern- 
ment  wonld  become  impossible  as 
soon  as  we  established  in  each  of 
these  Btratefrio  points  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  command  the  intervening 
country  with  moveable  columns;  but 
so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemies,  the  Doab  would 
never  be  secure.  Possessing  a  float- 
ing bridge  over  the  Ganfires,  and 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  point 
where  the  Oade  and  Rohilcund  ter- 
ritories meet,  it  aff«>rded  a  free  point 
of  access  to  the  whole  force  of  both, 
from  whence  they  might  inundate 
our  territories  to  any  extent,  and  ope- 
rate, as  from  a  secure  base,  against 
the  flank  of  the  trunk  road,  onr  line 
of  commnnication  both  with  Agra 
and  Delhi,  with  Bombay  and  the 
Punjaub. 

A  great  concentric  movement  upon 
this  point,  therefore,  sweeping  with 
numerous  columns  the  rebel  maj«es 
from  alt  sides  of  the  Doab  upon 
Fnttyghnr,  and  thrusting  them  forth 
from  thence  across  the  Ganges,  was 
the  great  object  to  be  attained,  and 
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to  that  end  tbe  foHowiDg  plan  was 
arranged  :  —  Colonel  Seaton,  with  a 
oolamn  from  Delhi,  formed  of  the 
OarabiDeera,  Hodson's  .  Jrregnlar 
Roree,  tbe  let  Bengal  Fnsileers, 
and  a  Sikh  Regiment,  numbering  in  all 
aboQi  1900  sabres  and  bayonets,  and 
having  charge  of  an  immeose  convoy 
of  tents,  Inggage,  ammnnition,  carts, 
caroek,  and  elephants — in  fine,  every- 
thing of  which  the  headquarters 
were  in  want,  and  which  covered 
about  seventeen  miles  of  road  with 
its  anwieldy  length,  was  moving 
down  the  grand  trunk  road.  About 
the  middle  of  December  he  defeated, 
after  a  very  severe  cavalry  action,  a 
large  rebel  force  at  Gungeeree,  and 
another  on  the  1 7  th  at  Pattialee; 
and  from  thence  was  directing  his 
steps  on  Mynpooree,  an  important 
point,  dose  to  the  junction  of  the 
Agra  and  Delhi  roads  with  that  to 
Gawnpore.  While  he  thus  swept 
the  Upper  Doab,  nntil  he  came 
abreast  of  Agra,  Brigadier  Walpole 
was  detached  by  the  Oommander-in- 
Ghief  with  his  own  brigade  of  Rifles 
and  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and 
artillery— in  all,  over  two  thousand 
strong  —  to  make  a  semicircular 
sweep  to  our  left  through  tbe  Lo^er 
Doab,  in  the  direction  of  Gal  pee  and 
the  Jumna,  by  Akbarpoor  and  Eta- 
wah,  also  on  Mynpooree,  where  he 
was  to  join  with  Beaton,  and  both 
united  to  move  straight  from  that 
point  on  Futtyghnr,  driving  before 
them  all  the  rebel  bands  from  the 
Delhi,  Af(ra,  and  Etawah  sides  back 
upon  Futtyghur.  Upon  this  point 
the  Gommander-in- Chief  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  the  main  army — 
about  five  thousand  in  number — waa 
to  move  from  Gawnpore,  ascending 
the  main  trunk  road,  and  clearing 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Thus 
three  columns  from  the  north-weat, 
south,  and  south-east,  were  to  con- 
verge upon  Futtyghur,  driving  before 
them  all  the  malcontents  of  the 
Doab,  and  casting  them  out  thence 
on  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Ganges  into  Oude  and  Rohilcund. 
In  this  movement  Walpole's  column 
had  tbe  greatest  extent  of  ground  to 
traverse— that  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  the  least.  To  the  former,  ac- 
cordingly, the  others  had  to  conform 


their  movements:  thus,  Beaton  was 
to  halt  at  Mynpooree  or  Bewnr  ua- 
til  Vfalpole  Joined  him;  while  ths 
marches  of  the  main  army  were  to  be 
regaUted  so  as  to  approach  Futty- 
ghur from  the  one  side  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  head  of  Walpole's  and 
Beaton's  columns  on  the  other.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  not  haste, 
but  precision  and  coropleteneaa  of 
execution  were  what  waa  required. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  delay  canaed 
by  his  forced  halt  at  Gawnpore,  to 
avoid  it  in  future.  Sir  Colin  de- 
spatched Walpole  npon  fats  circular 
march,  so  as  to  let  him  get  a  fiur 
start;  while  Hope,  detached  to  the 
right  at  Btthoor,  destroyed  the  Nanali 
palace  there,  and  recovered  mach  trea- 
sure from  a  well. 

It  may  be  objected,  on  atraiegie 
grounds,  to  Sir  Ck)lin*s  plan,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  oooaonantto 
the  rules  of  art  to  have  first  routed 
out  the  remains  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent from  Galpee,  and  aecared  hii 
fiank  and  communications  fimm  insult, 
than  to  have  advanced  at  once  on 
Futtyebur.  A  moment*s  considera- 
tion, however,  will  show  that  tluB 
was  not  the  case.  (1.)  The  firat  and 
most  pressing  necessity  was  to  reston 
our  communications  with  Delhi  and 
Agra  by  the  reduction  and  reoccopa* 
tion  of  the  Central  Doab,  and  tbb 
could  only  be  done  by  a  movemeat 
on  Futtyghur.  (2.)  A  movement  oa 
Galpee  would  not  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  for  the  only  resalt  of  it 
would  have  been  that  on  oar  ap- 
proach the  remnant  of  the  contingent 
W(m1d  have  fallen  back  on  Gwalior. 
Had  we  followed  them,  we  would 
have  been  involved  in  a  long  and 
difficult  eccentric  operation  in  Cen- 
tral India,  afibrding  every  poasible 
time  and  facility  for  the  oonaolida* 
tion  of  the  rebel  power  in  Oode, 
Rohilcund,  and  the  Doab,  and  leav^ 
ing  our  communicationa  with  the 
north-west  still  onopened.  Had  we 
not  followed  them  they  would  aioply 
have  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  on  our  departure ;  and  what 
we  would  have  gained  would  have 
been  the  fatigue  and  ezbauation  of  a 
purposeless  march  of  one  haodred 
miles,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  resall- 
imr  from  a  fraiUeas  expedition.   (8.) 
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Tbe  Gwalior  Ooniiogent  bad  been  so 
weakened  by  its  complete  overthrow, 
and  the  lues  of  all  its  field  guns  at 
GawDpore,  that  it  was  qaite  certaia 
that  it  could  not  for  many  weeks  to 
come  undertake  anv  important  offen- 
nve  operation.  Tne  brigade  nnder 
Brigadier  IngliR,  left  at  Oawnpore, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
interraption  of  oar  commnnications 
by  any  movement  of  bodies  detached 
from  it  npon  Fattehpore  or  the  Alla- 
habad line.  (4.)  The  de«tnictioQ  of 
this  body  at  no  distant  period  was 
certain  by  the  concentric  move- 
ment of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
columns,  whostf  special  mi^sioa 
it  was  to  reduce  Central  India 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna^ 
thus  relieving  the  main  army  of  all 
pressure  fi^om  that  side,  and  enabling 
it  to  follow  out  its  own  plan  of  opera- 
tions to  the  north  of  that  stream 
undifiturbed.  Wal  pole's  movement 
on  Etawah  had  all  the  effect  of  a 
demonatratioa  against  the  Calpee 
people,  whikt  its  ultimate  direction 
on  Mynpooree  brought  it  within  the 
circle  of  the  main  operations  ;  and 
the  result  has  signally  verifi^l  the 
justice  of  the  Gooimander-in  Ohiefs 
military  views,  for  the  long  and 
persevering  struggle  maintaii^  by 
the  contingent  i^ter  its  defeat  be- 
fore Galpee  by  Rose,  its  vigorous 
movement  upon,  and  capture  of 
Gwalior  in  his  rear,  and  the  re- 
peated^ defeats  it  sustained,  and  the 
long  and  harassing  marches  it  in- 
flicted upon  its  pursuers  ere  it  was 
fin  illy  dispersed  by  Roberts,  clearly 
showed  into  what  a  trap  Sir  Colin 
would  have  fallen  bad  ae  engaged 
hiin^lf  against  it ;  while  the  pre- 
servation of  our  communications 
uninterrupted,  and  the  absence  of 
any  movirment  on  its  part  into  the 
Doab,  show  how  exactly  he  had  cal- 
culated the  amount  of  force  necessary 
to  restrain  it  from  anything  like  a 
vigorous  or  dangerous  offensive. 

On  the  24th  Sir  Colin  set  out,  pro- 
ceeding slowly  by  easy  marches,  and 
clearing  the  country  on  his  flanks  as 
he  advanced.  On  the  28th  instant 
the  fort  of  the  Biijah  of  Futtiah  was 
destroyed  by  Wiudham,  who  was  de- 
tached against  it  with  a  brigade; 
whilst  another  brigarle  on  our  right 
was  employed  in  destroying  the  bcMts 


on  the  Ganges,  so  as  to  leave  as  little 
means  of  accera  across  the  rjver  as 
possible  to  the  Cade  rebels.  By  the 
Slat  the  headquarters  reached  Goor- 
saignnge,  the  point  where  the  road 
to  Fottyghur  branches  off  to  tbe 
right  from  the  main-  road  to  DelhL 
Here  the  two  detached  brigades 
jUoed.  About  five  miles  from  this 
point  the  Futtyghur  road  crosses  a 
deep  stream  called  the  Kall^  Nuddee 
or  Black  River.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
very  fine  iron  suspension  -  bridge. 
This  a  party  of  the  Nawab  of  Futty- 
ghur's  men  were  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  destroy. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  January 
1858,  Hope  led  his  brigade,  reinforced 
by  artillery  and  cavalry,  to  this  place, 
and,  as  the  rebels  fled  at  his  approach, 
immediately  set  to  work  with  the 
engineers,  sappers,  and  a  party  of 
Peers  sailors,  to  restore  the  broken 
portion.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
piers  or  the  main  chains  had  been 
miored ;  and  the  labours  of  Nicholson, 
who  was  immediately  char^  with 
carrying  out  the  undertaking,  were 
incessant  and  successful,  so  much 
so  that  on  the  2d  it  was  ready  for  use. 
The  workmen  were  covered  by  a 
strong  picket  on  the  left  bank. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Sir  Colin 
rode  out  to  see  ht)W  Hope  was  getting 
on.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
the  ground  rises  gradually  for  some 
distance.  To  our  lefb  were  consider- 
able masses  of  trees ;  in  our  front,  on 
the  main  road  and  immediately  facing 
the  bridge  within  half  cannon-shot, 
was  a  large  village.  It  was  built  on 
each  side  of  the  road  as  it  ascended 
the  acclivity.  Just  as  Sir  Colin  ar- 
rived a  great  commotion  was  ob- 
served, numbers  of  white-clad  men 
appearing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  descending  rapidly^^  into  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  at  first  thought  that 
they  were  villagers,  but  the  pufl&  of 
smoke  and  sharp  pinging  of  balls  soon 
showed  that  they  were  the  enemy^s 
skirmishers,  It  was  tbe  Nawab'a 
force,  consisting  of  about  four  kraitta- 
lions  of  regular  infantry  (4l8t  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry  and  some  others), 
a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  eight 
guns,  coming  on  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  But  they  came 
twelve  hours  too  late. 

The  Sepoys  advanced  with  more 
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than  their  osaal  spirit,  with  load 
cries  and  at  a  charging  pace ;  they 
rushed  dnwo  the  slope  into  the  vil- 
lage, from  the  encloeares  and  booses 
of  which  they  opened  a  sharp  mus- 
ketry fire,  while  three  of  their  gaos, 
coming  rapidly  into  actioQ»  were 
served  with  great  vigour.  Qoe  iu 
particular,  placed  behtod  a  house  at 
the  extremity  of  the  village  next  to 
tlie  bridge,  was  worked  with  extra- 
ordinary endurance  and  obstinacy. 
Their  cavalry  showed  large  massea 
on  the  high  grounds  above  the  river 
to  our  left,  and  had  a  bold  bearing. 
Tne  bridge  had  just  been  completed  ; 
the  53d  passed  swiftly  over  to  rein- 
force the  pickets,  and  were  extended 
to  cover  the  bridge  head.  A  wing 
of  the  93d  was  brought  up  behind 
the  bridge  as  a  reserve,  the  other 
wing  being  pf»sted  at  a  ford  three 
miles  to  the  right  to  secure  our  flank. 
A  field  battery  of  artillery,  and  some 
of  Peel's  heavy  guns,  opened  heavily. 
Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  body 
of  the  army  to  strike  their  tents  and 
advance  immediately  to  Hope's  sup' 
porr.  Until  their  arrival  Sir  Colin 
would  not  permit  any  advance.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  a  heavy 
gnu  was  brought  op  by  the  rebeU, 
and  began  to  do  much  damage.  The 
bead  of  the  main  column  had  arrived. 
The  heavy,  concentric,  and  cross  ar- 
tillery fire  on  the  village  had  at  last  si- 
lenced the  hitherto  impracticable  gun 
behind  the  house  at  its  entrance,  and 
fairly  by  weight  of  metal  crushed  the 
enemy  out  of  it.  At  this  moment 
the  53d  could  no  longer  be  held  back. 
A  report  spread  amongst  the  men 
that  they  were  to  be  relieved.  De- 
termined not  to  leave  to  others  the 
advance,  they  sprang  forward,  and 
rushed  with  cheers  npon  the'  village, 
whicif  they  reached  just  as  the  enemy 
withdrew.  Along  with  them  rode  a 
gallant  young  volunteer.  Lord  Sey- 
mour, ever  foremost  where  danger 
was  to  be  met.  The  93d  followed 
in  support.  Greathed's  brigade 
advanced  up  the  slope  to  the  left. 
On  oar  extreme  left  rode  Hope  Grant 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  The 
enemy  now  began  to  retire  in  good 
order  along  the  road  to  Futtyghur, 
covered  by  their  light  guns  in  rear. 
But  well  that  day  did  Grant  handle 


his  horsemen :  presBing  rapidly  on 
through  the  fields  and  driving  be- 
fore him,  without  a  check,  the 
enemy's  Sowars,  he  soon  gained  the 
flank  of  the  retiring  infantry.  Mor- 
ing  amongst  topes  of  trees  and  high 
cultivation,  he  was  not  at  first  Ken. 
Rapidly  forming  np  bis  men,  he 
came  down  at  a  charging  •  pace  in 
eokelon  of  squadrons,  right  opon  the 
flank  of  the  Sepoy  regimen  fa,  who 
were  moving  in  good  order  along  tbe 
road.  Out  of  the  cloods  of  dost, 
forth  from  the  bending  cnUtvauoo, 
burst  suddenly  the  bright  laooea  of 
the  9th,  and  the  gleaming  sabres  of 
the  Sikhs  :  their  horses  came  straio- 
ing  over  the  plain — tbe  charging-eiy 
of,  the  riders  smote  dismally  on  the 
ear.  Then  despair  seized  npon  the 
rebel  mass;  breaking  their  ranks, 
throwing,  aside  their  arms,  they  fled 
in  wild  confusion ;  but  tbe  borsemeB 
were  upon  them  and  amongst  then, 
and  the  slaughter  was  terrible^  for 
several  miles  they  rode  along  spear- 
ing and  cutting  down  at  every  step ; 
and  the  progress  of  their  swift  ad- 
vance might  be  marked  by  the 
smoke  of  exploded  tombrila  coHing 
up  amidst  the  dark -green  trees. 
Nev^r  was  a  rout  more  complete. 
Gun  after  gun,  colour  after  ci»toar, 
fell  into  our  hands;  palanquins  and 
hackerieSi  /carriages  and  ammaoiUoii- 
waggooff,  were  captured  at  ewy 
step.  Flying  In  a  wild  and  panic 
terror,  the  Sepoys  never  oeaaed  Croa 
that  fearful  race  till  they  borst  into 
their  camp  hard  by  the  fori  of  Futty- 
ghur. Even  there,  however,  th^ 
made  no  stay ;  seizing  npon  all  that 
was  most  portable  and  valuable,  they 
hastened  on  across  the  floating- 
bridge  into  the  broad  phuns  of  Bo- 
hilcund.  Eight  gun<i,  seveial  of 
which  had  never  heen  fired,  having 
come  up  too  late,  fell  into  oar  handa 
In  the  capture  of  one  of  these  a 
striking  incident  occurred.  It  was 
coming  along  dragged  by  bollocks, 
when  the  horsemen  cat  off  its  re- 
treat. Deliberately  turning  his  team 
towards  where  a  squadron  of  the  9 (h 
stood  drawn  np,  the  native  driver 
slowly  and  compoi«dIy  went  op  to 
them.  As  he  a|)proach«d,  a  lanoer 
rode  out  at  a  foot's- pace  to  meet 
him.    The  Sepoy,  albeit  well  know- 
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log  his  hie,  came  calmly  on.  The 
laooer  i^»cbed  him  tod  thrnst  his 
kooe  throagh  his  body ;  heavily  and 
withoot  a  leroao  he  rolled  down  from 
his  scat  OD  the  gnn-carriage  and  died. 
No  Roman  ev«r  met  his  fate  with 
more  stoical  heroism.  For  five  or 
six  miles  the  pnnnit  was  continaed 
by  the  cavalry.  Their  retorn  from 
this  was  a  stirring  sight  of  war.  In 
front  came  the  9th  Lancers,  with 
three  captured  standards  at  their 
bead  ;  the  wild-looking  Sikh  horse- 
men rode  in  the  rear.  Aa  they 
ptfsed  the  Oommander-in-Ohief,  hie 
t«M>k  off  his  hat  to  them,  with 
some  words  of  praise  and  thanks. 
The  hinoers  shook  their  lances  in  the 
air,  and  cheered;  the  Sikhs  Uxik 
up  the  cry,  waving  their  sabres  above 
their  bends.  The  men  carrying  the 
standards  gave  them  to  the  wind ; 
the  Highland  brigade,  who  were  en- 
camping close  by,  ran  down  and 
chH;red  both  the  victorioos  cavalry 
and  the  veteran  Cbier,  waving  their 
bonnets  in  the  air.  It  was  a  fair 
sight,  and  reminded  one  of  the  old 
duys  of  chivalry.  When  Sir  Oolin 
rode  back  tttrongh  the  camp  of  the 
Hip^h landers,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
men  exceeded  description. 

Pressing  on  the  next  day,  both  the 
fi>rt  of  Futtyghor  and  ti^  town  of 
Forrnckabad  were  found  to  be  de- 
serted. The  enemy  had  abandoned 
tbem,  and  fled  across  the  Ganges  in 
snob  haste  that  they  had  not  even 
destroyed  the  gun-carriage  manufac- 
tory, or  set  fire  to  the  great  stores  of 
8en^oned  wood  which  it  contained. 
Froperty  to  the  amount  of  full 
£100  000  was  thus  saved  to  the 
Government  So  hasty  was  their 
flight — so  complete  their  panic  — 
that  they  did  noc  cut  the  boat- bridge 
ID  tbeir  rear ;  and  when  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  ascended  the  ram- 
parts of  the  fort)  he  saw  the  last  of 
the  fugitives  flying  along  it,  and 
passing  the  river  in  boats.  It  was 
soon  seized  by  a  party  of  our  men, 
and  pickets  poshed  over  and  es|ab- 
liahed  on  the  opposite  bank.  A 
rebel  chief,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
great  atrocities,  named  Najir  Kahn, 
had  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in 
Furmckabad  ;  but  he  was  given  up, 
along  with  some  guns  he  had  seisBed, 


by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  under 
the  threat  of  the  de»trnotion  of  the 
town.  He  was  executed  on  the  4th 
with  some  circumstances  of  needless 
croelty,  having  been  forced  to  eat 
hog's  flesh,  and  flogged  severely  flrst 
— deeds  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
victorious  people. 

The  action  at  the  Kallee  Nuddee 
was  one  of  those  events  both  unde- 
signed and  unexpected,  which  often 
oecor  in  war.  The  Commander-in- 
Cbief  had  no  desire  to  push  on  to 
Fottyghur,  till  Seaton  and  Walpole 
had  united  and  advanced  to  the 
same  point  The  communication 
between  Seaton*s  column  and  the 
headquarter  camp  had  a  few  days 
before  been  opened  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner  b^  Hodson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  irregular  horse  which 
bears  his  nama  Fie  rode  over,  at- 
tended by  a  few  Sowars,  from  Myn« 
pooree,  right  through  the  eoewy's 
outposts,  and  took  back  again  to 
Seaton  orders  to  unite  with  Wal- 
pole and  move  on  Futtyghur.  The 
sodden  and  unforeseen  engagement 
which  ensued  from  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  the  utter  rout  in  which  it 
resulted,  and  the  consequent  im- 
mediate advance  of  the  main  army 
to  profit  by  the  panic,  were  events  in 
themselves  in  the  highest  degree 
fortunate.  And  the  flight  of  the  Na- 
^ab*s  troops  into  Bohiloond  was 
exactly  whnt  had  been  dei»ired,  and 
what  was  one  of  the  main  objtcts  of 
the  movements  in  progress. 

Seaton's  column,  the  movements 
of  which  were  conducted  with  great 
skill  and  energy,  had  approached 
Mynporee  on  the  27th  Dtfeember, 
and  been  encountered  out4«Hle  the 
town  by  Tej  Sing,  the  rajah,  with 
all  his  forces;  these  he  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  pf  six  guns. 
Halting  there  funr  day^,  he  advanced 
00  the  31st  to  Bewur,  on  the  main 
road,  where  he  received  Sir  Colin*8 
orders  to  combine  his  movement  on 
Futtyghur  with  Walpole — who  had 
not  yet  come  up  from  Etawah.  The 
junction  being  efi'ected  on  the  4th, 
on  the  5th  the  whole  moved  on, 
reaching  the  Commander-in  Chiefs 
camp  the  following  day.  The  army 
thus  concentrated,  amounted  to  more 
than   ten   thousand   men,   including 
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eighteen  faiwdred  Mbres,  In  the  high-  and  resalted  from  the  Tiews  of  the 

est  spirits,  and  provided  by  Seaton's  Gk)vernor-OeDeral,  not   the  jAm  of 

convoy  with  the  neoessary  supplies  of  the    OommaDder-in-Gbiet     Hitberto 

oamp-eqaipage  and  transport  Sir  Colin  had  followed  oat  his  own 

Tbe  cooqaest   of  the  Doab,  and  schenies  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 

restoration   of    onr    commnnications  doubt  that  his  intention  at  this  time 

with  Delhi  and  Agra,  was  now  com-  was  to  have  followed  np  the  captore 

plete  ;  bat  the  neoessity  of  guarding  of  Fattyghur  by  the  immediate  io- 

the  extended  line  of  communications  vasion  of  Bohilcund  and  desmxetioD 

thus  reopened,  became  a  heavy  drag  of  the  rebel  power  at  Bareilly.    This 

and  drain  upon  us.    At  Futtyghur  would  be  effected  easily  before  tbe 

we  had  to  keep  open  three  lines— one  hot  weather  came  od.    Having  tbaa 

to  Oawnpore,  83  milen ;  one  to  Agra,  accomplish^    in  one  campaign   tbe 

112  miles;  one  to  Delhi,  195  miles,  relief  of  Lucknow,  reconqaest  of  the 

To  protect  the  flrst^  the  88th  Qaeeo's  Doab,  and  redaction  of   Robtleaad, 

were  posted  at  Bithoor,  and  tbe  7th  to  put  his  army  into  quarters  in  tbe 

,  PuDJaub  infantry  at  Meerunka  Serai ;  recovered  provinces  for  the  hot  and 

to  hold  the  second,  tbe  38th  Queen's  rainy  months,  distributing  tiiera  so 

«  with  2  guns,  and  200  Sowars,  occn-  as  to  hem  the  Oade  forces  into  their 
pied  Mynporee;  while  to  secure  the  own  territory.  To  employ  these 
third,  Allyghur  was  garrisoned  by  a  months  in  the  complete  restoration 
force  of  Sikh  infantry  and  sappers,  and  reconstruction  of  onr  aathority 
who  were  to  be  reinforced  by  the  in  our  old  provinces — rdnstating 
64th  Qaeen'&  Tbe  fort  of  Fatty ghar  everywhere  our  civil  government, 
itself  required  a  European  regiment  treading  out  through  all  their  breadth 
— thus  at  once  the  disposable  force  the  ashes  of  rebellion.  The  Madras 
was  weakened  bv  more  than  a  strong  and  Bombay  columns  to  do  the  like, 
brigade.  In  India,  as  in  Russia,  the  in  Central  India,  and  down  to  the 
distances  are  the  most  formidable  banks  of  the  Jumna.  When  the  cool 
of  our  opponents,  wasting  away  weather  of  Autumn  came  on,  a  great 
the  fidd  force  to  an  incredible  ex-  concentric  movement  to  take  place 
tent  VLpoQ  Lucknow  —  the  rebels  to  be 
All  now  expected  a  forward  move  driven  from  the  circumference  to  the 
— tbe  army  was  concentrated  and  in  centre  of  the  circle,  the  rebellioD 
the  highest  spirits — the  weatber  cool  hemmed  in' on  all  sides,  to  be  cmslied 
and  admirably  suited  for  military  in  the  heart  of  Oade.  The  great 
operations  *,  the  hot  months  coming  object  in  view  being  to  avoid  tbe 
on  when  movement  is  death.  But  exhaustion  and  loss  of  oar  noble 
day  after  day  passed  by,  and  the  long  European  army  in  a  hot  weatber 
white  rows  of  tbe  headquarter  tents,  campaign,  and  by  the  complete  re- 
beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  a.  grove  dncjuon  and  military  occupation  of 
of'  noble  trees,  stood  motionless,  all  the  territory  in  our  rear,  to  render 
There  for  nearly  a  month  they  etood,  a  guerilla  warfare— so  wasting  m  its 
and  no  man  could  tell  the  cause.  effMsts,  so  uncertain  in  its  results-- 
Meanwhile  the  army,  in  wonder,  an  imjDOsaibility,  by  presenting  no 
enjoyed  the  rest  The  nights  were  point  m  which  the  fugitive  bands 
cold,  the  morniagB  delightfully  brao-  from  Onde  could  establish  themselves 
ing ;  the  heat,  even  in  the  middle  of  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
the  day,  not  oppressive.  The  country  Bat  this  plan,  based  on  strict  mili- 
about  was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  tary  principles,  seems  to  have  been 
and  though  perfectly  flat,  was  very  considered  inadmissible  by  tbe  Go- 
pretty  from  the  number  of  topes  or  vemor-Geoeral,  from  political  coo- 
olumps  of  old  trees  scattered  over  it  siderationa  His  view  seems  to  have 
and  lining  tbe  roads.  But  it  was  sad  been,  that  no  rest  most  be  given  to 
to  ride  through .  the  ruins  of  the  can-  the  insurgents;  that,  at  whatever  cost 
tonments,  amidst  ^  burnt  bungalows  of  life  the  great  centres  of  rebellion 
and  deserted  gardens.  ^ '  must  be  seized ;  and  that,  tail  that 
This  long  halt  was  caused  by  noli-  was  done,  the  campaign  must  be  ent- 
tieal,    not    military,    considerations,  tinned.    The  first  and  moat  ifflpo^ 
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tant  objeoti  and  to  which  all  ODr 
preaeot  efiurts  were  to  be  directed, 
was  the  redaction  of  Lacknow.  In 
carrviDff  oat  that  object  at  ooce,  we 
would  have  the  aid  of  the  Ghoorka 
force,  10,090  stroog;  which,  were  it 
put  off  till  aatamo,  woald  be  loet,  as 
they  were  certain  to  retire  to  their 
Dative  hills  before  the  sammer  heats. 
The  full  of  LackDOw,  it  was  expected, 
would  prodace  such  dismay  amongst 
the  rebel  ranks  as  woald  lead  to  their 
immediftte  sabmissioo :  this  would 
be  followed  np  by  the  conquest  of 
Bareilly;  despiair  woald  seize  upon 
them,  and  everywhere  a  vanquished 
people  woald  bow  their  heads  be- 
neath the  yoke,  and  submit  to  our 
rule  as  to  the  stroke  of  fate.  His 
plan  was  to  strike  at  the  centre,  and 
trust  to  the  moral  effect  of  a  great 
blow  there  to  induce  the  rebels  to 
submit  at  the  circumference.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  of  more  conseqoenoe 
to  take  Lucknow,  than  to  re-eettle 
our  own  provinces,  because  he  thought 
the  first  would  inevitably  induce  the 
last.  Sir  Colin  viewed  the  matter 
differently  ;  he  desired  to  secure  every 
step  as  lie  advanced,  to  leave  nothing 
behind  him,  bat  steadily  pressing  on, 
to  roll  back  the  rebel  force  on  one 
point  and  destroy  it  there. 

The  orders  of  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral for  the  abandonment  of  the  inva- 
sion on  Bohilcand,  and  for  the  re- 
daction of  Lacknow  instead,  having 
being  received,  a  pause  became  in- 
evitable, to  enable  a  suitable  train 
of  siege  guns  and  stores  to  be  col- 
lected, and  an  army  large  enough  to 
operate  with  saccess  to  be  concen- 
trated. The  present  force,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  subdue  Bohilcand,  was 
quite  inadeoiiate  for  the  conquest 
of  Oude.  *  One  brigade  of  Infantry 
was  consamed  by  Oawopore.  Fut- 
tyghur,  and  its  communications 
through  the  Doab,  required  at  least 
another.  The  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  the  Onde  troops  down  noon 
Benares,  and  the  road  between  tnat 
point  and  Allahabad,  had  necessitated 
the  employment  of  three  European 
regiments,  and  a  battery  of  artillery, 
nnder  Brigadier  Franks,  to  reinforce 
the  Gboorkas  (six  Regiments),  and 
stem  the  torrent  in  that  quarter; 
and  these  last  had  to  be  takpn  from 


the  npward  stream  of  reinforoemeots. 
Several  weeks  must  thertrfore  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  fresh  troops  coald 
be  brouffot  np  to  Gawnpore  sufficient 
to  enable  the  advance  on  Lucknqw 
to  be  undertaken;  while  an  eqaal 
time  woald  be  nece&»ary  to  procure 
a  siege-train  from  Agra,  and  the  68- 

Eounders  of  the  Shannon  from  Alhi- 
abad,  and  to  bring  together  at  the 
same  spot  the  require  amount  of 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  carriage, 
and  the  nameroos  requt»ite8  of  the 
artillery  and  engineer  parks.  Not  a 
moment,  however,  was  lost  in  issuing 
the  orders  and  making  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  this  great  under- 
taking. As  this,  however,  would 
occnp;^  at  least  three  weeks,  the  point 
most  immediatelv  pressing  upon  the 
Commander-ia- Chief  to  consider  was, 
where  he  could  best  take  post  to 
cover  the  .concentration  of  his  re- 
soarces  at  Cawnpore,  and  at  once 
overawe  the  re-conquered  territory 
and  keep  in  check  the  still  nnsubdaed 
possessions  of  the  enemy. 

The  point  on  which  his  choice  feU 
was  Futtyghur,  and  it  afforded  an 
admirable  instance  of  his  deep  know- 
ledge of  strategy.  The  forces  threat- 
ening us  at  present  were  (1),  The  forces 
of  Bohilcand,  a  very  numerous  body, 
who  were  gathering  on  the  Ganges, 
and  were  known  to  have  in  view  an 
invasion  into  the  Upper  Doab,  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  our 
communications  with  Delhi.  (2.) 
The  Cade  forces,  who  had  collected 
in  heavy  masses,  and  threatened  to. 
cross  the  Ganges  either  below  or 
above  Cawnpore,  and,  uniting  with  the 
Calpee  people,  cut  us  off  from  Allaha- 
bad. (8.)  The  remains  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  at  Calpee,  who  had  ten 
guns,  which  had  been  left  there  when 
they  advanced  on  Cawnpore,  and 
were  being  joined  by  numerous  re* 
cruits  from  Banda  and  Bundelcond. 
Now  all  of  these  were  threatened  and 
kept  in  check  by  the  force  at  Fatty- 
char.  Being  on  the  high-road  to 
Bareilly,  from  which  it  is  only  seven- 
tv-seven  miles  distant,  it  theatened 
that  point,  and  prevented  the  invasion 
bv  ^any  very  nomerous  body  of  the 
U pper  Doab.  A  coantry  road  leading 
direct  from  it  to  lacknow  (111 
miles  in  length),  made  it  doubtfal 
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wbeiber  tbis  was  DOt  its  immediate 
objt^ct,  and,  together  wiih  the  force 
tioder  Outram  at  Alum  Bagh,  and 
iDgHs  at  CawDpore,  gave  safficieot 
cause  of  anxiety  at  home  to  the 
Oade  troops^  to  keep  them  from 
undertaking  any  distant  expedition ; 
while  the  road  along  which  Walpole 
had  marched  b^  Mjnpooree  and 
Etawah  give  the  opportunity  of  strik; 
log  a  back* handed  blow  at  tlie 
Gwalior  people,  should  they  leave 
Calpee  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  Lower  Doab.  This  position  also 
effeciually  covered  from  the  attacks, 
both  of  the  Oade  and  Robilcund 
forces,  the  transport  of  the  siege- 
train  from  Agra  to  Cawnpore,  a  dis- 
tance of  179  miles,  or  16  marches; 
— the  important  and  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  attack  on  Luck- 
now.  The  movement  of  troops 
from  Benares  to  Allaihabad  was 
protected  by  Frank's  column  ;  that 
of  guns  and  stores  from  Allahabad 
to  Cuwnpore  by  the  fortified  post 
of  Futtebpore,  and  Oarthew's  bri- 
gade of  Madras  Sepoys,  together  with 
the  numerous  detachments  on  their 
way,  and  Inglis's  brigade  at  Gawn- 
pore.  Protecting  thus  at  all  points  the 
concentration  of  his  resources  in  men, 
materiel,  and  guns  on  Gawnpore,  and 
occupying  a  position  v.hich,  by  Ibreat- 
ening  alike  Bareitly  and  Lucknow, 
gave  no  certain  indication  of  his  in- 
tentions. Sir  Goliu  calmly,  amidst 
the  astonishment  of  bis  own  troops 
and  the  abuse  of  the  Indian  press, 
waited  the  development  of  his  plans. 

Buc  his  was  no  lethargic  inaction. 
Movable  columns  were  constantly 
sent  out  to  scour  the  surrounding 
country,  and  reduce  the  still  insur- 
gent villages.  Hope  did  good  ser- 
vice in  this  way  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  returned  to  camp,  on  the  12th 
January,  than  Walpole  with  his 
brigade,  guns,  some  cavalry  and  sap- 
pers, marched  out  for  eight  or  ten 
miles  along  the  Robilcund  road  to 
the  banks  of  the  deep  Bamgunga 
river.  Here  the  bridge  bad  been 
broken  by  the  rebels,  and  Walpole, 
with  much  parade  and  ostentation, 
made  numerous  attempts  to  restore 
it ;  while,  still  more  to  keep  up  the 
illusion,  the  Gomrnauder  -  in  -  Ghief 
rode  out  to  examine  the  spot,  |  and 


the  whole  army  believed  that  a  mm 
into  Robilcniid  was  about  to  be  no- 
dertaken.  Tlie  demonstration  per- 
fectly succeeded  ;  both  frieoda  and 
enemies  were  deceived  ;  and  the  gnat 
mass  of  the  Robilcund  troops  kept  at 
home  watching  Walpole  on  the  baob 
of  the  Ramguntra.  A  colamo  of 
them,  however,  5000  strong,  wiih  5 
guns,  crossed  the  Ganges  about 
twelve  miles  above  Fattyghnr,  and 
reoccupifcd  a  village  in  which  oor 
authorities  had  l>een  e^tablished  Oa 
the  27th  January,  Hope  marched  oat 
against  them,  and  bad  a  most  bnl- 
liant  affair.  The  enemy  waited  to 
receive  him.  Placing  a  troop  of 
horse- artillery  on  each  flank,  be 
charged  them  with  his  cavalry— two 
squadrons  9tb  Lancers,  and  Uod- 
son's  Horsa  Some  of  the  enemy's 
Sowars  fought  most  desperately,  aod 
four  of  our  cavalry  oflScers,  iDdodii^ 
Hodson  himself,  were  wounded;  bot 
they  were  soon  completely  over- 
thrown, four  of  their  gnus  taken,  tbeir 
camp  captured,  and  the  paisoit  con- 
tinued for  nine  miles. 

The  siege-train  having  now  starfed 
from  Agra,  and  being  well  on  iti 
way,  the  ina^k  could  be  throw  d  oif ; 
and  Sir  Golin  accordingly  pn-pared, 
as  soon  as  it  was  past,  to  quit  Fottj- 
ghur  and  move  upon  Gawnpore.  Tbe 
82d  Rfgiment  were  to  be  left  ia  gar- 
rison at  the  fort.  Our  depariore 
would  necessarily  leave  the  Drihi 
force  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  tbe 
Robilcund  troops,  in  spite  of  ilie  gtf- 
lisons  left  both  at  Jlynpource  and 
Allyfihur ;  but  to  keep  tbem  at 
home,  instructions  bad  been  eeot  for 
as  large  a  force  as  could  be  got  to- 
gether from  the  Punjaub  to  be  <^jI- 
lected  upon  tbe  frontier,  and  ao  iih 
vasioo  of  tbeir  province  threatemid, 
and  if  possible  carried  out  It  vaa ex- 
pected that  the  column  destiofd  Cf 
this  purpose  would  be  at  Umballih 
about  the  Ist  February.  Ou  ibat 
day  the  Gommander-inGbief  set  off 
with  tbe  cavalry  and  horse  artillerj, 
and  pro(jMed  by  forced  marelies  to 
Gawnpore,  which  he  reached  iafoor 
days.  Hope's  brigade,  with  tbe  ar- 
tillery park,  followed  by  regoltf 
stages,  while  Walpole*8  and  half  of 
Seatou's  remained  for  sooe  d»jK 
longer,  to  cover  to  the  last  oor  coo- 
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mnnications  with  Agra.  The  siege- 
train  from  that  place  had  now 
reached  Gosaigange,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  womea  and  children  was 
soon  to  follow.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Cawnpore,  Sir  Colin  made 
a  mn  down  for  a  d^  to  Allahabad  to 
see  the  Governo^General,  who  had 
arrived  there.  At  Cawnpore,  mean- 
while, the  greatest  activity  prevail- 
ed; the  works  had  been  greatly 
increased,  and  now  formed  a  large 
intrenched  oamp  completely  covering 
the  boat -bridges  over  the  Ganges. 
By  the  middle  of  Febmary  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  destined  for 
the  attack  of  Lucknow  had  crossed 
over  and  was  stationed  in  echelon 
along  the  road  to  Alum  Bagh,  to 
cover  the  advance  of  the  enormous 
siege  and  ordnance  stores,  together 
with  the  commissariat  and  other 
supplies,  which  were  daily  and 
hourly  arriving.  The  gathering- 
place  for  the  siege-train  was  at  Onoo, 
eleven  miles  beyond  Oawnpore.  The 
movement  agamst  Lucknow  would 
now  have  commenced,  had  the 
Ghoorkas  been  ready  to  move;  but 
they  were  not  so;  and  for  political 
reasons  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  wait  until  they  oeuld  co-operate. 

The  accounts  at  this  time  received 
from  Calpee  showed  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bombay  column  was  caus- 
ing the  GwfUior  Continent  great 
alarm,  and  would  prevent  its  making 
any  move  upon  our  communicationa 
It  was  full  time  that  the  pressure  of 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  troops 
should  b^n  to  be  felt  Both  these 
Presidencies  appear  to  have  been 
invited  to  operate  with  their  whole 
disposable  force  in  Oentral  India ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  January  would 
have  seen  their  battalions  crowding 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna;  but 
January  came,  and  Saugur  was 
hardly  passed.  The  exertions  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  seemed  at  this 
period  to  have  been  particularly 
lakewarm.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  camptugn,  E^gal  owed  much 
to  the  strenuous  and  efficient  assist- 
ance it  had  received  from  Madras, 
both  in  men  and  materiel.  The 
Madras  Fusiliers,  with  Neil  at  their 
head,  had  pressed  on  with  Havelock 
to  Lucknow,  and   been   second    to 
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none  in  devoted  heroism.  Valuable 
aid  in  keeping  open  the  communica- 
tions had  been  afforded  by  Brigadier 
Oarthew's  Madras  Sepoys  and  rifle 
companies.  But  when  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  available  force  of  that 
Presidency  was  looked  for  in  the 
heart  of  Central  India,  pressing  down 
from  Jubblepore  upon  Calpee,  there 
was  seen  only  Whitlock's  feeble  bri- 
gade (containing  little  more  than  a 
regiment  and  a  half  of  Eoropeans) 
painfully  toiling  far  in  the  rear,  and 
hardly  making  itself  felt  at  all  in  the 
great  struggle  which  was  going  on. 
And  yet  Madras  had  the  only  native 
army  which  could  be  depended  on 
in  India. 

Though  extremely  tardv  in  theur 
movements  at  first,  the  ultimate  co- 
operation of  Bombay  ,was  very  dif- 
ferent That  Presidencv  had  been 
exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers :  its 
army,  recruited  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent from  the  same  districts,  though 
from  lower  castes  than  that  of  Ben- 
gal, had  in  many  regiments  been  ripe 
for  revolt  With  great  firmness, 
resolution,  and  skill,  however,  had 
the  crisis  been  surmounted,  and  the 
larffe  arrivals  of  European  troops  had 
dehvered  it  now  from  all  peril.  Two 
columns,  under  Rose  and  Roberts, 
were  directed  from  it  on  Central  In- 
dia. Though  started  much  later  than 
had  been  at  first  hoped,  their  pro- 
gress was  at  last  beginning  to  make 
Itself  felt.  Soon  Jhansi  and  Kotah 
sank  beneath  their  blows,  and  ere 
the  end  of  the  campaign  the  wonder- 
ful ener^  and  perseverance  of  Rose, 
in  his  vigorous  movement  on  Calpee 
and  countermarch  on  Gwalior,  had 
won  for  him  a  deathless  reputation. 
But  these  are  the  events  of  a  later 
period. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  tl^e 
convoy  of  ladies  from  Agra  reached 
Cawnpore  in  safety.  The  whole  of 
the  siege-train  had  come  up ;  the  lonjr 
files  of  hackeries,  laden  with  ammuni- 
tion, had  passed  on.  The  engineer 
park,  the  artillery  park^  the  commis- 
sariat supplies,  the  legions  of  camp- 
followers,  the  dense  battalions,  the 
glittering  squadrons,  the  well-horsed 
batteries,  had  traversed  the  bridges^ 
and  disappeared  across  the  muddy 
waters  of  the   Ganges,  amidst   the 
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Bandy  plains  of  Oode.  Saeli  a  force 
India  nad  neyer  seen.  Under  the 
Oommander-in-Obief,  17  battalions  of 
infantry,  15  of  which  were  British ; 
28  sqnadrons  of  cavalry,  incladinff 
fonr  English  regiments ;  54  light  and 
80  heavy  gnns  and  mortars,  were 
arrayed ;  while  from  the  sonth,  right 
across  the  conntry  of  Oade,  Franks, 
with  3  Earopean  and  6  Ghoorka 
battalions,  with  20  gnns,  was  presa- 
ing;  and  from  the  soath-east,  Jang 
Bahadoor,  with  9000  men  and  24 
ganSy  was  marching,  all  to  rendez- 
vous together  beneath  the  stately 
palaces  of  Lucknow. 


The  war  was  enterinff  eta-ny 
phase — grand  and  imporaiy  «•■# 
to  be  its  progressL  Oa  tit  M 
of  Febniary,  Sir  Oolin  QwA 
qoittinff  Gawnpore,  placed  Mapiltf 
its  head,  and  the  curtain  rose  laAl 
last  act  of  the  drama  of  LsrisMfr 
With  the  passage  into  Oade  flS»s 
great  word-painter,  from  a  fo  Wk 
who  has  sketched  in  brilliant  eolM% 
and  with  a  mastv's  hand,  the  ste 
quent  proffress  of  events— > sad  la 
who  wonld  read  the  stoiy  af  t/k 
siege,  and  listen  to  the  doll  nosU 
the  falling  walls,  may  tuni  te  ll 
letters  of  Mr.  Rossell  to  the  llsMi. 
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BUCKLE*8  HISTORY  OF   C3IVILI8ATION. 


What  different  ideas  does  the 
common  expression,  "The  stad^  of 
historj,'*  call  up  in  varions  mmdsl 
For  what  different  parpoees  is  histoi^ 
read  I  with  what  different  views  is 
history  written  I  The  lawyer,  at  the 
very  name  of  English  history,  recalls 
his  own  opnstitiitional  learning,  and 
prepares  to  investigate  again  the 
growth  of  that  intricate  system  of 
politv  in  which  he  lives  and  works, 
which  he  can  never  sufficiently  admire, 
and  which  he  feels  he  shall  never  en- 
tirely comprehend.  The  divine  sees 
pre-eminently  in  history  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Idler  men 
fix  their  eyes  on  kings  and  queens, 
battles  and  conquests ;  or  they  de- 
light in  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  in 
learning  how  one  minister  tripped  up 
the  heels  of  his  pr^ecessor,  Mid  how 
another  was  outwitted  by  some  giddy 
mistress  of  the  king, — who  was  both 
the  royal  master  and  royal  puppet  of 
the  scene.  Some  few  are  mamly  in- 
quisitive about  the  manners,  dress, 
and  modes  of  living  of  that  great 
namdesB  multitude  which  occupies 
the  background  of  the  historical  pic- 
ture,  and  on  which  the  shadows  ge- 
nerally falL  Dear  to  the  sexagenarian 
is  the  memoir  and  the  contemporary 
history,  full  of  the  very  passion  and 
spite  of  the  times ;  the  younger  stu- 
dent may  prefer  the  pages  of  a  Guizot, 


dealing  with  large  views,  with  insti- 
tutions, with  epochs;  but  when  we 
come  to  our  chair  days,  we  go  back 
to  our  Clarendon  and  otir  Burnet; 
we  like  to  hear  what  the  Bishop  said 
of  the  Lord,  and  what  Lord  Dart- 
mouth thought  of  Bishop  Burnet 

Let  the  lawyer  and  the  divine  and 
the  retired  politician  stiU  continue 
to  study  history,  each  for  his  own 
especial  purpose  or  pleasure;  but 
without  a  doubt  there  is  a  philoso- 
phio  method  of  pursuing  this  study, 
which  must  take  precedence  over 
every  other.  Here  the  pro^eseive 
manifestation  of  our  multifarious 
humanity  is  the  constant  object  of 
investigation.  Here  facts  are  valued 
for  the  wide  generalisations  they  au- 
thorise. Here  individuals  are  stu- 
died that  we  may  better  contemplate 
the  giant  steps  of  Humanity,  stepping 
slowly,  and  pausing  long,  and  often 
apparently  retracing  its  uncertain 
path.  Here,  in  short,  we  study  man ; 
for  what  is  all  history  but  the  varied 
development  of  the  human  mind  ?  And 
he  who  would  know  what  creature 
man  really  is,  or  may  probably  be- 
come, must  extend  his  views  over 
long  periods  of  time,  and  many  regions 
of  the  earth. 

But  we  must  guard  ourselves 
against  a  misconstruction  here.  We 
do  not  expect  that  history  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  science  strictly  analogous 
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to  those  pbjBical  sciences  which  treat 
of  the  nDiform  action  of  external 
nature.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  predict  social  event?,  as  the  astro- 
nomer predicts  an  eclipse.  Man, 
from  time  to  time,  makes  new  acqai- 
sitions  of  knowledge,  invents  new 
arts  ;  and  these  acqaisitions  of  know- 
Jedge  and  wealth  are  not  only  new 
elements  in  the  calcalation,  but  they 
modify  the  elements  we  already  have 
before  ns.  The  various  classes  of 
society  undergo  a  change,  and  their 
relations  and  proportions  to  each 
other  are  altered.  What  is  called 
scientific  prediction,  which  depends 
on  a  uniform  repetition  of  the  same 
phenomena,  can  here  hardly  have 
any  place  at  all.  We  cannot  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  man  acquires 
fresh  knowledge  and  additional 
powers,  and  expect  a  science  of  his- 
tory which  is  to  predict  the  future : 
but  we  can  survey  the  past  in  a 
scientific  spirit ;  we  can  frame  certain 
great  generalisations,  which, .  if  they 
will  not  enable  ns  to  predict  future 
events,  may  authorise  certain  vague 
but  hopeful  expectations ;  we  can 
examine  the  several  histories  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  observe  the  same 
laws  acting  in  each,  and  can  thus 
form  the  conception  of  an  harmoni- 
ous whole.  In  geology  we  can  form 
but  the  vaguest  prediction  of  the 
future,  but  the  ability  to  arrange  the 
past  in  a  systematic  order  has  en- 
titled it  to  the  name  of  a  science. 
It  is  this  whole  of  humanity  on  which 
we  must  fix  our  regard.  When  Boa- 
suet  wrote  his  Universal  History,  he 
too  bad  a  method,  and  a  philosophy ; 
but  he  subordinated  the  history  of 
all  other  people  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  A  man  of  the  same  genius 
as  Bossuet,  writing  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  hardly  adopt  this 
method:  he  would  look  with  impar- 
tiality over  the  earth,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  see  Jew, 
and  ^Greek,  and  Indian,  all  related 
and  subordinated  to  the  great  whole 
of  humanity. 

It  is  in  this  philosophic  spirit  that 
Mr.  Buckle  has  studied  history,  and 
will  enable  others  also  to  study  it 
For  the  great  task  he  has  here  .under- 
taken he  possesses  almost  every  qua- 
lification. His  mind  is  stored  with 
scientific  as  well  as  historical  know- 


ledge ;  he  is  habituated  to  vide 
generalisations ;  he  is  not  averee  to 
that  toil  necessary  to  eliminate  fact 
from  fiction ;  he  thinks  acutely,  and 
expounds  and  describes  with  ampli- 
tude and  vigour ;  for  he  writes  ia  a 
style  free  and  masterly,  and  often 
eloquent — a.  style  which,  if  it  has  act 
the  splendour  of  illustration  and  epi- 
grammatic force  of  Lord  MacadayX 
has,  however,.  Uiis  advantage,  that  it 
never  wearies  by  too  continuoiis  a 
display  of  oratorical  power.  The 
reader  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  as  fresh  as  when  he  started 
Indeed,  it  is  too  full  of  varied  thonght 
and  information  to  allow  the  atr«D> 
tipn  to  flag.  There  is  not  a  doll 
page  in  the  whole  book,  unless  that 
IS  to  be  accounted  a  page  (p.  678), 
which  is  filled  with  a  list  of  names, 
by  some  caprice  inserted  in  the  text, 
instead  of  being  relegated  to  the 
notes  below.  We  say,  by  some  ca- 
price, because  our  author  indalgcs 
liberally  on  other  occasions,  and  too 
liberally,  in  the  tempting  practico  of 
making  foot-notes.  If  there  is  aoj 
drawback  to  the  pleasurable  perasal 
of  thjQ  book,  it  is  this  too  great  iadol- 
gence  in  the  aside  of  the  foot-note. 
A  note  now  and  then  is  even  ao 
agreeable  interruption  to  the  reader, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  convenieDce  to 
the  author;  but  when  the  attentioo 
is  repeatedly  called  o£r  from  the 
text,  we  lose  the  sense  of  contiooit; ; 
the  text  itself  is  broken  up  and  dis- 
jointed, and  becomes  for  ns,  at  the 
moment,  as  fragmentary  as  the  noifs 
themselves.  When  these  are  numer- 
ous, it  is  the  best  plan  to  read  the 
text  straight  through  on  the  first 
perusa1,%nd  afterwards  to  recor  to 
the  notes. 

Mr.  Buckle,  we  have  said,  appe^ 
to  us  to  have  almost  every  qoalifica- 
tion  for  his  great  work,  a  pmlosof^i- 
cal  history  of  England ;  and  ths 
perhaps  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  any  mortal  man.  We  cannot 
say  that  be  has  every  qualificatioo, 
or  that  the  views  which  he  presents 
to  us  of  the  progress  of  society  are 
altogether  satisfactory  or  complete. 
There  is  somethiog  we  desiderate. 
What  that  something  is,  what  defects 
or  deficiencies  we  have  to  note,  will 
be  best  explained  as  we  proceed.  6ot 
we  may  say  at  once,  that  ve  find  is 
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him^  a  tendency  to  seize  npon  a  few 
great  and  leading  tnitbs,  and  to  dwell 
upon  them  to  the  ezclosion,  or  all  bat 
ezclasion,  of  other  truths,  which,  if  not 
of  so  fundamental  a  character,  are  also 
of  essential  importance.  He  has  a 
favouritism  in  his  intellectual  do- 
main ;  he  is  capable  of  exaggerating 
a  gr^t  troth  till  he  puts  it  altogether 
into  a  false  posiUoa  He  has  a  tele- 
scopic vision,  bat  instead  of  sweeping 
the  horizon  with  his  telescope,  he 
points  it  perseveringly  to  two  or  three 
qaarters  of  the  heavens.  "Le  gSnis 
e'est  la  pcUiencej'*  writes,  We  believe, 
M.  Boffon.  The  definition  is  very  in- 
complete ;  there  goes  something  more 
than  ■  patience  to  form  ,  the  man  of 
genias ;  there  is  the  quick  perception 
of  relations,  and  the  creative  power 
of  new  combinations  of  thoaght; 
bat  the  prolonged  and  patient  medi- 
tation, that  can  wait,  and  can  hear 
to  see  things  in  opposite  points  of 
view,  is  a  most  essential  element 
Now  we  desiderate  in  Mr.  Buckle  a 
greater  degree  of  patience;  we  per- 
ceive in  him  other  elements  of  the 
man  of  genius,  but  we  find  him 
capable  of  being  impatient  and  con- 
sequentlv  rash  and  exclusive ;  capable, 
with  all  his  acumen,  of  being  led 
astray  by  fanciful  suggestions,  when 
they  harmonise  with  his  favourite 
views  ;  prone  to  expound  a  great 
truth  in  such  a  manner  that  instead 
of  upholding  and  illuminating  other 
great  truths,  it  obscures  and  almost 
banishes  them  from  the  canvass. 

No  one  has  developed  so  ably  the 
influence  of  external  nature,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  the  several  regions  of 
the  earth,  on  the  several  populations 
of  the  world  ;  but,  not  content  with 
explaining  by  this  means  the  difTer- 
ence  between  the  civilisations  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe,  he  endeavours 
to  explain,  in  the  same  manner,  cer- 
tain differences  in  European,  nations, 
as  the  love  of  art  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
or  the  character  of  the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  peasant  In  doing  this, 
the  mental  peculiarity  which  he  has  to 
explain,  and  the  physical  or  geogra- 
phical peculiarity  by  which  he  seeks 
to  explain  it,  are  botn  sometimes  open 
to  dispute,  and  the  rekition  of  cause 
and  effect  between  them  quite  proble- 
matical. And  even  when  descanting 
'on  the  influence  of  external  nature 


in  the  Asiatio,  he  permits  himself  to 
indulge  in  an  imaginative  strain 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with, 
and  to  have  thought  fftntastical,  even 
in  the  pages  of  M.  Cousin,  who  is 
accustomed  to  relieve  Uie  dryness  of 
his  abstract  specuUtions  by  an  occa- 
sional exercise  of  the  foncy.  No  one, 
again,  has  so  forcibly  presented  to 
us  his  great  leading  idea,  the  value 
of  intellectual  progress :  but  in  doing 
this,  he  sets  up  a  false  distinction 
between  it  and  moral  and  religious 
progress.  He  is  anxious  to  give  all 
honour  to  the  first,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  three  (as  they  surely  are) 
inseparably  united.  Our  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  sufier  here  a 
temporary  degradation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  intellect  Oar  religious 
sentiments  especially,  and  religious 
beliefs,  are  ^rown  always  amongst 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Buckle  wants  here  enlargement  of 
view,  and  open  sympathy  with  man- 
kind. We  are  not  pronouncing  what 
faith  a  philosophic  historian  ought 
himself  to  have;  but  we  confidently 
assert  that  he  is  defective  in  some 
necessary  qualifications  for  his  task, 
if  he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  reli- 
gious faiths  of  mankind  are  worthy 
of  profound  and  reverential  study. 
Not  in  one  nation,  or  in  one  region, 
but  in  every  nation  and  region  of  the 
earth,  religion  has  been  a  most  con- 
spicuous element  in  human  life ;  ad- 
vancing with  the  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind,  and  itself  reacting  con- 
stantly upon  that  progress.  The 
boldest  displays  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, and  the  most  exalted  efforts 
of  the  human  reason,  blend  perpetu- 
ally in  the  religious  creed  :  we  can- 
not understand  how  it  can  be  .other 
than  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  a  philosophic  mind. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  we 
must  give  some  account  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  work  that  Mi.  Buckle  has 
at  present  given  to  us.  The  author 
appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
contemplated  writing  the  history  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  world,  but  find- 
ing his  theme  expand,  as  he  proceed- 
ed, into  proportions  altogether  too 
vast  to  be  embraced  by  one  person 
in  one  human  life,  he  limited  himself 
to  the  history  of  his  own  country. 
Having,  however,  collected  materials 
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energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
civilisation  of  Earope,  which  in  its  ear- 
liest stage  was  governed  by  climate,  has 
shown  a  capacity  of  development  un- 
known to  those  civilisations  which  were 
originated  by  soU.  For  the  powers  of 
nature,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary; 
at  ml  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or 
that  they  shall  ever  be  able  to  increase. 
But  the  powers  of  man,  so  far  as  expe- 
rience and  analogy  can  guide  U9,  are 
unlimited,*  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any 
evidence  which  authorises  us  to  assign 
even  an  imaginary  boundary  at  which 
the  human  intellect  will  of  necessity  be 
brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  the  power 
which  the  mind  possesses  of  increasing 
its  own  resources  is  a  peculiarity  oon- 
fined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distin- 
guishing him  from  what  is  commonly 
called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  agency  of  climate,  which 
gives  him  wealth  by  stimulating  his 
kbour,  is  more  favourable  to  his  ulti- 
mate progress  than  the  agency  of  soil, 
which  likewise  gives  him  wealth,  but 
which  does  so,  not  by  exciting  his  ener- 
gies, but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical 
relation  between  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords."— (P.  41-47.) 

From  this  analysis  of  the  manner 
in  which  climate  and  soil  efifect  the 
creation  of  wealth,  the  author  passes 
to  that  other  important  subject,  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

*'  In  a  very  early  stage  of  society,  and 
before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is,  like  its 
creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical 
laws ;  and  that  these  laws  are  moreover 
so  active,  as  to  have  invariably  kept  a 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition 
of  constant  and  inextricablJd  poverty.  If 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense 
importance  of  such  laws  is  manifest  For 
since  wealth  is  an  undoabted  source  of 
power,  it  is  evident  that^  supposing  other 
things  equal,  an  inquiry  into  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
distribution  of  power,  and,  as  such,  will 
throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those 
social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play 
and  opposition  of  which  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  history  of  every  civilised 
country.    .    .    . 


"If  two  oountriee,  equal  in  all  other  re> 
spects,  differ  solely  in  tills,  that  in  od? 
the  national  food  is  cheap  and  abuodsBt 
and  in  the  other  scarce  and  dear,  ti^e  po- 
pulation of  the  former  country  will  in- 
evKably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
population  of  the  latter.  Ajid  by  a  paritj 
of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wBges 
will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  m  tbe 
latter,  simply  because  the  labour  market 
will  be  more  amply  stocked.*' 

Mr.  Buckle  here  enters  into  sone 
chemical  disquisitions  upon  the  na- 
ture and  purposes  of  food,  which, 
however  interesting  in  a  sdentifie 
point  of  view,  are  hardly  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  Id 
what  proportion  the  potato  is  osefiil 
to  the  Irishman  by  supplying  bia 
with  animal  heat,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion by  repairing  the  waste  of  his 
tissues,  may  he  a  curiooa  problem  to 
solve ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us  hereto 
know  that  the  Irishman  can  live  npoo 
potatoes,  and  that  more  Inshmoi  wfll 
stand  upon  a  given  area,  if  planted 
with  potatoes,  than  if  sown  with 
corn.  There  is  a  great  disadvantage, 
too,  in  introducing,  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  scientific  theories  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  still  imper- 
fect, immature,  in  a  disputable  codi- 
tion.  They  are  not  of  the  substance 
of  the  argument,  and  yet  their  refo- 
tation  may  seem  to  careless  readers 
to  affect  it ;  and  a  portion  of  a  valit- 
able  work  gets  rapidly  anUqoated 
The  nature  of  food,  as  a  chemical  aod 
physiological  problem,  la  still  sar- 
rounded  with  many  difficulties;  aod 
the  series   of  papers  which  at  tbe 

S resent  time  is  passing  through  this 
lagazine,*  has  shown  that  the  theo- 
ries of  Liebig,  here  mainly  relied  q|>oo, 
cannot  be  received  without  some  im- 
portant modification.  We  ourgelves 
do  not  wish  to  pass  any  opinion  od 
M.  Liebig's  animal  chemistry;  ve 
have  only  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  acqai* 
esce  in  the  general  proposiUoD  here 
laid  down,  tbat'Mhere  is  a  strong 
and  constant  tendency  (owing  to  tb« 
greater  abnndance  of  food),  io  hot 
countries,  for  wages  to  be  low,  io 
cold  countries  for  tiiem  to  be  high." 

''Applying  now  this  great  principle,' 
our  author  proceeds,  "to  the  general 


*  See  Numbers  for  March  and  April 
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course  of  history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of 
its  accuracy  iu  every  directioD.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. In  Asia,  in  Africa^  and  in  Ame- 
rica, all  the  ancient  civilisations  were 
seated  in  hot  climates ;  and  in  all  of  tl^em 
the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  of  the  lahouriDg  class 
very  depressed.  In  Europe,  for  the  first 
time,  civUisation  rose  in  a  colder  cli- 
mate ;  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was 
increased,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
rendered  more  equal  than  was  possible 
in  countries  where  an  excessive  abund- 
ance of  food  stimulated  the  growth  of 
popcJation.  This  dUference  produced,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  many  social  and 
political  consequences  of  immense  im- 
portaoce. 

"H  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia, 
we  shall  see  an  admirable  illastration  of 
what  may  be  called  the  collision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena.  Owing 
to  circumstances  already  stated,  Asiatic 
civilisation  has  always  been  confined  to 
that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could 
be  easily  obtained.  This  immense  /.one 
comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  globe;  and  of  all  its  provinces, 
Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which,  for 
the  longest  period,  has  possessed  the 
greatest  civilisation.    .    .    . 

Vlf  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian 
records  which  have  been  preserved — re- 
cords between  two  or  three  thousand 
years  old — we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  now  exists, 
and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always 
has  existed  ever  since  the  accumulation 
of  capital  once  fairly  began.  We  find  the 
iipper  classes  enormously  rich,  and  the 
lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find 
those  by  whoso  labour  the  wealth  is  cre- 
ated, receiving  the  smallest  possible  share 
of  it;  the  remainder  being  absorbed  by 
the  higher  ranks  in  the  form  either  of 
rent  or  of  profit  And  as  wealth  is,  after 
intellect,  the  most  permanent  source  of 
power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a 
great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  inequality 
of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  our  knowledge 
of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people,  pinched  by  the  most  galling 
poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  should  always  have  remained  in 
a  state  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by 
incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before 
their  superiors  in  abject  submission,  and 
only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves,  or 
to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of 
others."— (Pp.  59-63.) 


We  regret  to  be  compelled,  in 
making  oar  extracts,  to  omit  so  much, 
and  to  break  up  the  contiDoity  of  Mr. 
Backless  exposition,  but  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  detect  from  these  frag- 
ments we  have  laid  before  him,  with 
what  care  and  discriminatioo  this 
subject  of  the  infiaence  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, especially  as  it  refers  to  the  great 
types  of  Asiatic  and  European  civil- 
isation, has  been  here  treated.  An 
impression  of  profound  melancholy  is 
apt  to  fall  Qpon  the  mind  when  we 
survey  this  vast  continent  of  Asia, 
and  notice  how,  in  one  great  region, 
civilisation  never  enters  at  all,  and 
how  in  another  its  progress  appears 
to  be  arrested  by  an  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  which  con- 
demns the  mass  of  the  population  to 
ignorance  as  well  as  poverty.  Bat 
happily  the  past,  in  human  afiairs,  is 
not  the  measure  of  the  future.  Al- 
though such  may  have  been  the  state 
of  things  for  twice  three  thousand 
years,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  next 
thousand  years  may  not  leave  a  very 
difierent  record  behind  them.  As 
Mr.  Buckle  himself  tells  us,  the  powers 
of  nature  have  a  certain  limit;  al- 
ready, in  this  and  that  district,  the 
rlce-fields  of  India  may  have  support- 
ed as  large  a  population  as  they  can 
ever  be  made  to  support ;  but  the  intel- 
lect of  man,  and  those  inventions  and 
arts  which  civilise  life,  have  no  such 
limit ;  and  if  these  progress,  however 
slowly  and  intermittently,  the  class  of 
the  civilised  and  cultivated  must  gain 
upon  the  class  of  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant. A  time  must  come  when  popu- 
lation is  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  and 
in  that  case  every  advance  in  civilis- 
ation must  be  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  proportion  between  the 
civilised  and  the  uncivilised  ;  the  first 
must  increase,  and  the  latter  decrease. 

A  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  power  of  a  coantry  to  sup- 
port an  absolute  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  capability  it  may  still 
have  of  increasing  its  supply  of 
food,  and  consequently  increasing 
its  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
distinction,  si  mole  as  it  is,  is  not 
always  observed.  One  country  may 
sustain  its  thousands,  and  another 
its  hundreds,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  neither  coantry  can  sustain 
any  more.    Meanwhile,  what  is  the 
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operation  going  on  where  there  is  a 
progress  in  civilisation?  'It  is  this, 
that  the  improved  arts  and  advanced 
knowledge  are  constantly  cultivating 
in  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  the 
society  new  tastes,  new  wants,  new 
habits ;  forming  them,  as  we  say,  to 
civilised  life.  It  may  happen,  at 
one  epoch,  that,  owing  to  an  augmented 
sapply  of  food,  the  ruder  classes  may 
increase  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
But,  in  the  long  nm^  this  increase  in 
mere  population  must  grow  slower 
and  slower,  while  the  civilised  class 
must  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
absorb  into  itself  the  uncivilised. 
Nor  is  it  so  much  an  advance  in  the 
arts  that  is  wanted  to  promote  a 
more  uniform  civilisation  in  such  a 
country  as  India.  What  is  chiefly 
or  urgentlv  wanted  is  good  govern- 
ment, equal  laws,  and  property  every- 
where secured.  The  manner  in  which 
just  laws,  strictly  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered, would  develop  the  in- 
dustry and  the  resources  of  In^ia,  is 
manifest  enough.  For  why  do  we, 
any  of  us,  work,  but  for  gain?  If 
our  earnings  may  be  taken  from  us, 
we  shall  labour  only  for  that  which 
we  can  consume  to-day.  We  shall 
take  no  thought  of  to-morrow ;  we 
shall  certainly  not  heap  up  riches  for 
others  to  gather.  If  the  insecurity 
is  only  partial,  if  there  is  still  a 
chance  that  we  shall  keep  our  profits, 
and  if  these  profits  are  large,  we  shall 
still  venture  into  commerce.  Men 
are  tempted  by  a  great  prize,  although 
its  possession  may  even  risk  them 
their  lives.  Hie  cemt-fer-cent  is  ir- 
resistible, even  if  the  wicked  pasha 
is  in(atching  for  his  opportunity  to 
pounce  upon  us,  and  to  tort  ore  from 
us  the  secret  of  our  wealth.  But 
where  capital  is  only  tempted  into 
employment  by  high  profits,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  cannot  be  fully 
developed.  That  which  distinguishes 
the  highly  prosperous  country  is  the 
employment  of  capital  at  low  and 
certain  profits,  and  to  this  condition 
no  country  can  attain  where  there  is 
not  perfect  security.  Let,  therefore, 
the  European  jurisprudence,  in  its 
practice  as  well  as  its  theory,  make  its 
way  in  this  Asiatic  climate  through 
the  instrumentality  of  England.  This 
mission  devolves  indisputably  on  us, 
so  to  govern  India  that  power  sbidl 


be  there^  as  it  is  in  Engiand,  ode 
with  law.  Here  and  in  oilher  o- 
stances  we  see  that  Eorope  is  r<ep^ 
ing  the  debt  it  owed  to  AsiaL  Ik 
land  of  spontaneous  fertility  te 
scftttered  wealth  and  the  arta  o?er 
the  more  temperate  climates  <tf  the 
world ;  but  it  is  in  these  tempenle 
climates  that  the  great  art  of  govern- 
ment is  matured,  it  is  here  wii^e  tbe 
commonwealth  arises,  whertm  ^ 
men  stand  equal  'before  a  law  modi 
for  the  good  of  all;  and  by  exampk. 
and  precept,  and  by  wiadom,  oomii^. 
as  sue  often  does,  sword  in  faa&d, 
Europe  will  teach  this  great  art  to 
her  early  benefactor.  England  w2i 
especially  teach  it  to  India. 

If  property  is  ev&rjwh&e  aecore, 
the  accumulation    and    employmffii 
of  capital  advance,  the  prodactions  d 
human  industry  are   multiplied,  aad 
then  grows  up  that  competitioD  be- 
tween capitalist  and  capitalist  for  tk 
hire  of  the  labourer,  which  distio- 
guishes  the  more  prosperous  ooootries 
of  Europe.   Till  this  competition  ood- 
mences,  the  labouring  class  are  littte 
removed  from  the  condition  of  slavs, 
and  generally  are,  in  fact,  in  ihe  state 
of  slavery.     But  there  is  nothing  ia 
the  nature  of  things  tp  prevent  ths 
competition  from   taking  place  and 
extending  throughout  the  wliole  po- 
pulation of  India,  as  it  does  at  pK- 
sent   through   the   whole  popalatioa 
of  England.    The  circumstanoes  which 
Mr.  Buckle  brings  before  us  with  so 
much  distinctness,  merely  explain  to 
us  why  this  condition  of   things  is 
much  more  slowly  attainable  in  the 
one    country   than    the   other.    We 
often  hear  it  said    that    the  Todiaa 
and  the  African  need  little  dothing 
and  little  food,  as  if  it  was  thdr  de> 
liberate  choice  to  be  half-starved  and 
to  go  bare-footed.    Men  might  lire 
and   work   bare-footed   in    our  own 
climate,  and  have  done  so ;  it  u  only 
the  advance  of  our   industrial  arts 
that  has  taught  them  to  look  upon 
stout  substantial  clothing  as  a  neces- 
sary of  life.    The  same  advance  wodd 
work  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of 
the  Indian  or  African  peasant;  the 
sandal  must  be  ahnost  as  agreeable 
to  him  as  the  shoe  to  as,  and  dress 
protects  against  the  heat  as  irett  as 
against  the  cold.    Let  the  arts,  so  to 
speak,  gain  upon  population  (as  m 
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the  long  ran  they  mnst  do),  and  the  small  and  fee^  7    Under  what  skies, 

remnneration  of  the  ]aboprer  comes  ander  what  snn,  by  the  borders  of 

aeceesarily  to  hiclnde  something  more  what  sea,  does  he  not  note  the  force 

than  the  handfal  of  rice  and  the  strip  and  majesty  of  nature  ?   That  is  when 

of  cotton.  the  reflective  mood  is  on  him  :   at 

With  the  exceptions  we  have  al-  other  times  he  pursues  his  avocations 

ready   hinted  at,  this  branch  of  his  with   the    same   calm,  whether   the 

8ul>ject,   the   influence    of  soil    and  Himalayas  are  looking  on  himi  or 

climate  in   the  development  of  the  whether  he  is  on  the  plains  of  Bel- 

ha  man    society,   is    treated   by  Mr.  giam.    Stars,  and  the  snn,  and  the 

Buckle  in   a  very  masterly  manner,  moon,  may  exert  a  more  conspica- 

On    the  influence  of  the  aspects  of  ous   influence  over   the  imagination 

external  nature  upon  the  imagination  under  Asiatic  than  under  European 

of  men,  we  do  not  think  that  his  ob>  skies,  but  they  still  everywhere  exert 

eervations    are    equally  cautious   or  this  influence;    they  are  everywhere 

correct.    Not  that  we  desire  to  abate  the  great  wonders  of  the  untaught 

a  jot  of  all  that  is  said  here,  or  that  and  imaginative  m^n.     Mr.  Buckle 

can  be  said,  on  the  influence  of  na-  lays  great  stress  on   the  monstrous 

tare   on  the  imagination.    It  is  one  exaggerations  we  find  in  the  fables 

of    the    primary  links   between   the  and  legends  of  India.     The  mytho- 

earth  and  man.    The  earth  does  not  logy  of  Eastern  nations  may  be  of  a 

more  clearly  feed  the  body  than  it  wuder  character,  but  those  of   the 

feeds  the  mind,  or  stimulates  it  to  North  and  the  West  are  by  no  means 

thought.    But  we  find  this  influence  deficient  in  extravagance,  and  they 

of  natare  over  man  so  universal,  that  appear   to    have   more   distinctness, 

we  are    not  disposed   to  lay  much  and  take  up  a  more  permanent  place 

stress  on  the  dinerence  in  degree  or  in  the  minds  of  men.    The  classical 

kind  which  can  be  traced  to  difler-  mythologies    of  Greece   and    Bome 

ence  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  would  appear  to  us  more  extravagant 

several  regions  of  the  world.     Every-  than  they  do,  if  an  early  familiarity 

where    there   are   storms,  and   rain,  had    not    almost    reconciled    us  to 

and    lightning  —  powers  that  utterly  them.    What  bolder  device  can  there 

defy  all^  the  control  of  man,  before  be  than  that  which  set  the  sun  in  a 

which  his  harvest,  and  his  cattle,  and  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  across 

his  own    life  may  lie  prostrate :   if  the   crystal   firmament  ?     How  did 

there    is  not    the  volcano  and    the  it  get  back  again  to  its  starting-point 

earthquake,  there  may  be  the  flood  in  the  East?    Did  the  same  steeds 

or    the    hurricane ;   and    the  frigid  carry   it   under   the   earth   through 

zone  has  its  terrors  and  its  grandeurs  some    Plutonic    region  ?    or  did   it 

as  well  as  the  torrid.    If  vast  plains  float  back,  as  one  poet  smgs,  in  a 

bounded  by  lofty  mountains  oppress  golden    bowl,  through  that  oircum- 

or   kindle   the   imagination   in    one  fluous  ocean  which  bounds  the  level 

region  of  the  world,  are  there  not  world?   and  did  it,   every  mofnin^, 

dark   forests,  and   the   ever -restless  find  firesh  horses  to  carry  it   agam 

and    interminable    ocean,    in    other  over  its  strange  pathway  in  the  sky? 

parts  of  the  world,  to  throw  their  No  difficulties  were  felt ;    Imagina- 

awe  and   mystery  over   the  human  tion  was  lord  of  tdl.     If  it  is  said 

being  ?     If  there  are  no  Himalayas  that  this  notable  device  originated  in 

on  his  horizon,  are  there  not  those  some  part  of  Asia,  we  have  still  this 

floating    Himalayas    on     the    skies  well-known  but  most  remarkable  fact, 

above   him  —  those   mountain-clouds  that  a  Europeui  as  well  as  an  Asiatic 

which  give  sublimity  to  the  simplest  people  could  look  up  to  the  summit 

meadow  or  the  flattest  fen  ?    *'  Man,"  of  a  Mount  Olympus,  and  see  in  it, 

says  our  author,  "contrasting  him-  because   it  mingled  with   the  skies, 

self  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  abode  of  gods  and  goddesses.    No 

nature,  becomes   painfully  conscious  question  was  asked   how  gods  and 

of  his  own  insignificance goddesses  were  to  Ifve,  and  sit   in 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  works  glorious   conclave,    on    the    granite 

of  nature  are  small  and  feeble,  man  tops  of  a  mountain.    But  when  the 

regains  confidence."    Where  are  they  poet  felt  himself  pressed  for  space, 
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he  simply  opened  the  clouds  above  to  higher  conditions  of  sonlkr,  te 

and   aroimd,  and    poured  forth   his  speaks   occasionally  as  if  k  fi^  i 

deities  on  some  region  which  he  still  downright   repugnance  to  all  fona^ 

called  OlympnsL  of  thought  wnich  do  not  hnDSEv 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  with  those  of  a  8cienti6c  a^  W( 

Mr.  Buckle  in  giving  to  certain  cli-  can  hardly  understand  hov  a  ^ 

mates  the  same  pre-eminence  in  ex>  sopher  could    bring  himsdf  to  m 

citing    the  spontaneous  products  of  such  an  expression  as  oocois  in  \\i 

the    human    imaginations,   as    they  foUowiog  sentence  :    *'  The  enk!e 

have  in  supplying  spontaneously  the  I  have  collected  seems  to  vfaM 

physical  wants  of  man.    For  those  two  leading  facts,  which,  mda  tWf 

aspects   of  nature   which  >are   con-  can  be  impugned,  are  the  oeee&an 

nected  with  sterility,  or  comparative  basis  of  universal  history.   The  fis 

sterility,  are  quite  as  capable  of  ex-  fact  is,  that  in  the  cinlisatioas  m 

citing  the  imagination  as  those  which  of    Earope,    the    powers  of  lotiiR 

accompany  a  prodigal  and  exuberant  have  been  far  greater  than  iq  tkxc 

vegetation.     The  north  wind  is  here  in  Europe.    The  second  fact  is,^^ 

as    productive  as    the   south  ;    and  those  powers    hate  worked  iaa£^ 

everywhere    the  winds    blow  uncer-  mischief;  and  that  while  one  dhv 

tainly.     No  man  can  calculate   on  sion  of  them  has  caused  ao  mi&[iL 

the  morrow.    And  everywhere  there  distribution  of  wealth,  another  dh! 

is  the  same  wide  horizon,  the  same  sion  of  them  has  caused  an  oDequl 

mysterious    boundary    between    the  distribution  of  thought*   by  coocet 

finite   and   the  infinite.     But  while  trating  attention  upon  snbj^  vbic 

in  every  region  of  the  earth  there  is  inflame  the   imagination,"  (p-  ^^' 

that  which  sooner  or  later  prompts  Now,  we  have  but  one  world,  ba; 

reflection,  we  do    not    find    in    the  one  humanity  to  discourse  of;  vt 

moat    magnificent   spectacles  of  na-  cannot  compare  our  world  with  m 

ture  anything  that  impedes  the  in-  other  ;  we  have  simply  to  trace  tk 

dustry  of  man,  or  destroys  his  confi-  connection    between  external  natsR 

dence    in    those    powers  which   he  and  the  development  of  hnmao  s^ 

really  possesses.    The  peasant  culti-  ciety,  and  of  human  thought ;  and  the 

vates  his  field  under  the  eye  of  Mount  is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Backle  bio^ 

Blanc    with    perfect    self-possession,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  t^ 

If  be  were  given  to  chemical  inves-  ries,  has   thrown  more  light  op 

tigations,    he    would   carry   on    his  and  treated  with  more  ability,  tbtf 

analyses  with  equal  calmness.    It  is  any  other  writer  we  are  acqaaiQ^ed 

a  mere  sport  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  with  ;  but,  after  showing  that  a^ 

the    magnificence    of    nature    could  isation  takes  its  rise  from  the  spoo* 

disturb  man^s  confidence  in  himself  taneous  fertility  of  the  soil,  aod  thii 

in  any  needful  or   practicable   task  human  refiection  is  first  kindled  b; 

which  lay  before  him.*  those  powers  and  forms  of  extenal 

But  although  Mr.  Buckle  sees  and  nature  which  ^  inflame  the  ioog^ 

describes    so    ably  the   inflaence  of  ation"  —  to    turn   round    and  de- 

onr    common  mother  -  earth  on    the  nounce  all  this  as  an  immense  n^ 

first    forms  of  civilisation,   and    the  chief  is  really  the  most  angrado^u 

first  forms  of  thought,  he  appears  to  and  illogical  proceeding  we  can  e^ 

have    most  unphilosophical    iotoler-  to  mind.    Mr.  Buckle  can  hare  n^ 

ance   towards    these   early  products  right   to    jiredict    that   the  earlbi 

of  our  humanity.    Instead  of  seeing  in  forms  of  civilisation,  or  of  im^^ 

them  the  necessarv  stepping-stones  tive  thought,  will   be   perpetoal  u> 

*  The  whole  passage  betrays  a  mere  exeroise  of  the  fanqy.  "  On  the  other  baa^ 
where  the  works  of  nature  are  small  and  feeble,  man  regains  confidenoe:  hesaeps 
more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he  can,  as  it  were,  pass  through  and  exercL^ 
authority  in  every  direction.  And  as  the  pheTtomena  are  more  accessible^  it  hic<^^ 
easier  far  him  to  experiment  upon  them^  or  to  observe  them  with  minuteness;  « 
inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to  generalise  tbe 
appearances  of  nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  goremed 
—P.  109. 
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any  region  of  the  earth.  Bat  even 
if  we  accept  the  prc8en|;  state  of 
the  world  as  its  matnre  and  final 
condition,  how  denounce  as  an  im- 
mense mischief  that  which  was  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  whatever 
has  been  hitherto  attained  of  higher 
civilisation  and  of  higher  thonght  ? 

The  last  qaotation  we  have  made 
briDgs  ns  to  the  commencement  of 
the  third  chapter,  which  treats  on 
"  The  method  employed  by  metaphy- 
sicians for  discovering  mental  laws." 
Mr.  Backle  has  a  very  low  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  metaphysicians  or 
psychologists  have  done,  or  are  likely 
to  do,  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  human  thonght,  or  (to  use  a  wider 
expression  still)  of  the  hnman  con- 
scionsness.  The  individual,  by  ex- 
ploring Bis  own  consciousness,  has 
attaiDed,  he  thinks,  to  no  certain  re- 
sults, or  very  few,  and  those  of  little 
value.  He  prefers  that  we  study 
man  in  society,  and  in  that  life  of 
societies  which  we  call  history.  "  For 
my  own  part,''  he  thus  concludes  the 
short  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject 
— ^*  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that, 
by  mere  observation  of  our  own 
minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  expe- 
riments as  we  are  able  to  make  upon 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise 
psychology  to  a  science ;  and  I  enter- 
tain very  little  doubt  that  meta- 
physics can  only  be  successfally 
studied  by  an  investigation  of  his- 
tory so  comprehensive  as  to  enable 
OS  to  understand  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  human 
race,"  (p.  151.) 

To  our  apprehension,  history  per- 
petually throws  fresh  light  upon  psy- 
chology; but  still  every  reader  of 
history  must  be  more  or  less  a  psy- 
chologist The  two  modes  of  study- 
ing man — in  the  individual,  and  in 
the  society — give  mutual  aid  to  each 
other,  and  must  inevitably  be  carried 
on  together.  We  have  no  especial 
predilection  for  the  study  of  meta- 
physics, and  certainly  should  make 
no  attempt  to  disguise  the  very  un- 
satisfactory results  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  led,  owing  to  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  opposition  amongst  its 
ablest  professors.  Men  of  equal  at- 
taioments,  and  of  the  like  strength 
of  mind,  pursue  here  different  me- 
thoda^  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 


start  from  two  different  hypotheses. 
All  this  must  be  admitted.  But, 
neverthele^,  the  study  of  history 
cannot  release  us  from  the  necessity 
of  some  kind  of  investigation  into 
the  laws  of  the  consciousness,  as  they 
are  revealed  to  the  individual  by  re- 
flection on  himself.  Whether  we  call 
it  by  the  scientific  name  of  psycho- 
logy, or  simply  describe  it  as  a  self- 
examination,  it  is  clear  that  the 
knowledge  which  each  man  derives 
from  his  own  experience  of  his  own 
mind  is  necessary  to  his  understand- 
ing the  motives  and  operations  of  the 
minds  of  others.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  other  men,  their  ambitions, 
their  fears,  their  loyalties  to  each 
other,  unless  we  can  trace  some  kin- 
dred feelings  or  operations  in  our  own 
minds.  It  is  indisputably  true  that 
man,  as  a  social  being,  can  only  be 
studied  in  society;  and  that,  as  so- 
ciety itself  exhibits  various  phases, 
in  various  regions  and  successive 
epochs,  it  is  history  which  must 
finally  give  us  the  widest  knowledge 
of  the  human  race.  But  all  through- 
out this  wider  study  there  is  a  pro- 
cess of  self-observation  going  on  and 
advancing  with  it,  which  is  more  or 
less  systematic.  What  others  have 
done  or  thought  reveals  to  us  what 
we  ourselves  might  have  done  or 
thonght  Our  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  individual  is  advanc- 
ing with  our  knowledge  of  history; 
and  to  the  very  last  we  can  only 
understand  so  much  of  humanity  as 
we  can  find  some  reflection  of  in 
ourselves.  No  metaphysician  ever 
dreamt  of  constructing  history  out  of 
the  general  laws  of  passion  and  of 
thought  as  he  detects  them  in  his 
own  mind ;  and  no  historian  ever 
hoped  to  explain  the  great  events 
and  revolutions  of  society,'  without 
appealing  to  those  general  laws  of 
passion  and  of  thought,  as  known  to 
each  individual  in  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

Take  the  following  Olastration : — 
No  sabject  has  of  late  been  more 
carefully  studied  than  the  mythical 
or  legendary  nature  of  the  early  his- 
tories of  all  nations.  Now  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  it  has  only  been  by  com- 
paring the  several  histories  together 
that  this  general  fact  has  distinctly 
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cometol^ht  So  loog  as  a  people 
eonfined  its  attention  exclosiTely  to 
its  own  early  history,  or  was  absorbed 
in  the  liistory  of  some  one  people  with 
which  it  was  traditionally  connected, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  imagina- 
tire  nature  of  the  earlier  amuds 
woold  never  be  suspected.  The  oon- 
dosion  woold  be,  that  men  were  dif- 
ferent in  times  past  from  what  they 
had  since  become,  and  theeoorBCof 
events  of  an  altogether  difiereot  de- 
scription. Bat  when  many  Ceibaloas 
histories  come  to  be  aimpared,  their 
mental  origin  can  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed; the  belief  arises  that  nature 
and  men  have  been  always  constant 
to  certain  laws ;  and  the  origin  of  such 
legends  is  fonnd,  in  fact,  in  the  pnf- 
ekical  laws  of  the  human  being.  Bat 
now,  unless  the  student  of  history  can 
detect  in  his  own  mind  those  opera- 
tions by  which  the  myth  or  fable  is 
first  formed,  and  then  afterwards  be- 
lieved by  others  as  a  substantive  fact, 
such  a  result  could  never  have  been 
arrived  at  or  understood.  We  must 
form  some  conception  of  those  psy- 
chical laws  to  which  we  have  referred 
the  origin  of  the  marvellous  history. 

Whilst  reading  the  criticisms  of  a 
Niebuhr,  we  are  bringinff  his  state- 
ments to  some  test  which  our  own 
consdousness  supplies,  or  we  ransack 
our  memory  for  some  analogous  ex- 
perience to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  imaginations  and  the  faiths  of  an 
uncritical  and  unsdentific  age.  The 
myth  inay  be  an  imaginary  event,  at 
OQce  invented  and  b^ieved  to  explain 
a  present  fact ;  as  if  one  who  saw  the 
stones  on  Salisbury  Plain  should  at 
once  rush  to  the  condosion  that 
giants  had  brought  them  there,  and 
had  intended  to  build  a  hoase,  but 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  gods. 
Looking  into  our  own  minds,  we  see 
how  easily,  at  one  time  of  life,  we 
might  have  invented  some  such  ex- 
planation. Sometimes  the  mytiiical 
story  may  have  been,  in  its  first 
ori^n,  an  illustration  or  parable, 
which  came  afterwards  to  be  believed 
by  the  hearers  and  subsequent  nar- 
rators as  a  substantive  fact  or  nar- 
rative Probably  an  educated  man 
would  be  at  a  loss  for  any  case  in 
which  he  has  made  such  a  transfor- 
mation ;  but,  on  self-inspection,  he 
can  detect  a  tendency  or  liability  to 


just  sodi  a  mistake.  He  en  no! 
the  time  when  be  was  •  ciiU.  b^ 
heard  repeated  the  beaatifal  yoia 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  HecuRn 
her  that  to  him  it  was  puibkai 
fact  both  ;  it  was  as  modi  uk^ 
rieal  fact  as  the  nenrAofHAa^ 
peated  narrative  of  Joseph  lad  b 
bretfareti.  The  paiabfe,  whiii  cobs 
so  spontaooasly  to  the  lips  of  tk 
teacher,  dwells  in  the  inagisDifs 
of  the  hearer  as  a  substiotm  i"- 
Laztrus  in  the  bosom  of  AMni 
just  as  real  a  pictne  to  the  joci 
listener  as  Daniel  in  the  lioos  da 
If  illiterate  people  are  to  tell  then? 
narratives,  they  will  both  be  biataii 
Reflections  like  these  maybefiss: 
through  the  mind  of  the  stodeBU 
Niebuhr;  the  learned  criticBffl  <r 
the  historian  becomes  distinct  to  ^ 
by  some  such  persooal  expoios- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imtos 
has  led  him  to  reexamine  the  isnii 
of  his  own  conscioosoesB. 

Mr.  Buckle  would  send  na  to  fd^ 
tistics.  But  it  is  hardly  wmr 
for  us  to  say  that  the  statistiMibl^ 
must  be  read  by  the  light  of  as 
knowledge  gained  from  a  very  difa 
ent  source,  if  it  is  to  end  io  saj^. 
else  than  a  mere  empirical  stateise'' 
In  what  proportion  certain  known  pfr 
sions  and  temptations  act  throog^ 
a  whole  sodety,  can  only  be  gsesfi 
at  by  some  sort  of  statisticB ;  bat  ^ 
nature  of  those  passions  and  \as^ 
tions  cannot  be  studied  in  statisDfi 
Mr.  Buckle  merely  indolges  ia « 
startling  exaggeration  whea  bedr 
scribes  statistics  as  **a  bnoch^ 
knowledge  which,  though  in  its^ 
fancy,  has  already  thrown  mmW' 
on  the  study  of  human  natare  this 
all  the  sciences  put  together."  Stir 
tistics  prompt  or  direct  farther  it 
quiries,  or  they  confirm  previons  cofr 
elusions;  they  are  of  the  QtaoK 
value  in  every  science  where  ^ 
can  be  brought  to  bear ;  batof viii| 
use  would  be  the  excellent  tibks  <)! 
mortality  and  disease  if  thepbp^ 
gist  and  the  physician  had  not  ioo? 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  hditf 
frame,  and  the  diseases  to  whidiij^ 
subject?  Nay,  the  very  statisiw^ 
table  itsdf  will  only  be  oaos^^ 
by  one  who  has  some  theorr  whics 
he  expects  the  figures  will  eitfaer  coii; 
firm  or  contradict    The  sutisticioi 
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Time  would  be  uniatelligible  with- 
lat  die  knowledge  we  all  poflsesa  of 
he  temptations  to  crime,  and  of  the 
ircamstances  which  are  likely  to 
BbTOor  their  operation.  That  nni- 
ormity,  year  i^r  year,  in  a  settled 
ociety,  of  a  certain  number  of  crimi- 
lalB  which  statistical  tables  reveal, 
ronld  of  itself  teach  ns  merely  to  de- 
pair  of  any  improvement  in  this  re- 
pect  We  should  have  sud,  it  is  an 
bsolute  law  of  society  that  there 
bould  be  so  many  murders  and  sui- 
ides,  so  many  men  assassinated  and 
loisoned  every  year,  and  we  have  no- 
hing  to  do  but  to  reconcile  ourselves 
0  the  inevitable  fact.  Place  before 
person,  utterly  unaccustomed  to 
cientific  speculations  of  any  kind, 
ome  of  those  tables  collected  by  the 
Teat  Belgian  statistician.  Let  him 
ead  that  not  only  year  after  year  there 
re  very  nearly  the  same  number  of 
aicides  committed,  but  the  same  num- 
ler  commKted  in  a  specific  manner — 
0  many  poison,  so  many  hang  them- 
elves  annuaDy — ^this  our  quite  prao- 
ical  man  would  look  at  such  tables 
7lth  mere  dismay,  or  else  with  some 
ach  feeling  of  bewilderment  as 
le  has  in  witnessing  a  conjuror's 
rick.  There  it  is,  but  he  can  make 
lothiag  of  it  Perhaps  he  concludes 
hat  there  is  something  wicked  as 
rell  as  mysterious  about  it,  and 
say  look  askance  at  statistics  for  the 
est  of  his  life.  But  a  person  who 
irings  some  scientific  culture  to  the 
tody  of  such  tables,  finds  ip  them 
inly  a  confirmation  of  general  know- 
edge  he  had  before  obtained.  A 
leople,  living  from  year  to  year  in 
he  same  climate,  earning  subsistence 
>y  the  same  arts,  preserving  the  same 
elative  proportions  of  rich  and  poor, 
bod  living  under  the  same  govem- 
aent  and  religion,  may  be  expected 
0  exhibit  annually  the  same  amount 
>f  crime.  If  there  is  a  diversity,  it  is 
he  diversity  he  will  have  to  explain. 
Se  is  not  surprised  at  the  uni- 
ormity,  neither  is  he  thrown  into 
lespair  by  it.  Poverty  and  ignorance, 
u)d  other  sources  of  crime,  may  ap- 
pear to  undergo  po  alteration  year 
ifter  year,  and  even  in  some  coun- 
^68,  for  century  after  century ;  but 
^et  he  knows  that  amongst  the  laws 
3f  the  human  being  is  wis  of  an  in- 
crement   of    knowledge    somewhere 


visiting  us,  and  slowly  spreading 
amongst  the  nations,  and  adding  to 
the  ^wer  and  the  wealth  of  all 
societies. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Buckle's  book 
will  always  feel  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  highly-cultivated  mind; 
he  will  admire  the  author^s  range  of 
scientific  knowledge,  his  erudition, 
and  the  original  and  philosophical 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
materials  of  history ;  but  he  will  pro- 
bably be  least  of  all  disposed  to  ac- 
cept him  as  an  authority  in  this  arena 
of  psychology.  Fond  of  tracing  the 
immediate  connection  between  ex- 
ternal nature  and  our  modes  of 
thought,  he  appears  unwilling  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  more  in- 
ternal connection  between  thought 
and  thought,  or  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  sentiments  that  inevitab^ 
roring  up  from  this  combination. 
At  Qie  outset  of  his  volume  he. 
volunteers  an  explanation  of  that' 
general  eonviction  of  free  will  which 
we  must  all  admit,  though  we  may 
hold  to  what  is  called  tne  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity.  The  ex- 
planation is  not  given  in  a  dogmatic 
manner ;  but  it  is  such  as  no  one 
wouki  have  hazarded,  unless  he  had 
been  very  prone  to  seek,  in  the  im- 
mediate ii&uence  of  the  obiective 
world,  for  a  solution  of  all  psychologi- 
cal difficulties.  We  must  give  it  in  his 
own  words : — 

"Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march 
of  society,  an  increasing  perception  of 
the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the 
doctrine  of  chance,  and  replaces  it  by 
that  of  necessary  connection.  And  it  is, 
I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  thes^ 
two  doctrines  of  chance  and  necessity 
there  have  respectively  arisen  the  sub- 
sequent dogmas  of  fi^e  will  and  pre- 
destination. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  this  metamor- 
phosis would  occur.  In  every  country 
as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
has  reached  a  certain  point,  the  produce 
of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  longer  necessaiy  that  all 
should  work ;  and  there  is  found  a  sepa- 
rate class,  the  members  of  which  pass 
their  lives  for  the  meet  part,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure ;  a  very  few,  however, 
in  the  acquisition  and  diffiision  of  know- 
ledge.   Among  these  last  there  are  al- 
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ways  found  Bome  who,  neglecting  ex- 
ternal events,  turn  their  attention  to  the 
studj  of  their  own  minds;  and  such 
men,  when  possessed  of  great  abiliiles, 
become  the  founders  of  new  philoso- 
Hophies  and  new  reh'gions,  which  often 
exercise  immense  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple who  receive  them.  But  the  authors 
of  these  sjrstems  are  themselves  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding  opin- 
ions ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philo- 
sophy, or  a  new  religion,  is  general- 
ly not  80  much  a  creation  of  fresh  ideas, 
but  rather  a  new  direction  given  to  ideas 
already  current  among  contemporary 
thinkers.  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  the  doctrine  of  chance  in  the  exter- 
nal world  corresponds  to  that  of  free 
will  in  the  internal;  while  the  other 
doctrine  of  necessary  connection  is 
equally  analogous  to  that  of  predestina- 
tion, the  only  difference  being  that  the 
first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphy- 
sician, the  second  by  the  theologian. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  metaphysician, 
setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  chance^ 
carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle, 
which  in  its  new  field  becomes  free  will 
— an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties 
seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  fi:ee- 
dom,  itself  the  cause  of  all  actions,  is 
caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine 
of  chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting 
of  no  further  explanation.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  theologian,  taking  up  the 
doctrine  of  necessary  connection,  recasts 
it  into  a  religious  shape  ;  and  his  mind 
being  already  full  of  conceptions  of  order 
and  of  uniformity,  he  naturally  ascribes 
such  undeviating  regularity  to  the  pre- 
science of  Supreme  Power ;  and  thus  to 
the  magnificent  notion  of  one  God  there 
is  added  the  dogma,  that  by  Him  all 
things  have  from  the  beginning  been 
absolutely  predetermined  and  preor- 
dained."—(P-  9-) 

We  may  observe  that  the  doctrine 
of  predestiDation  is  more  often  seen 
opposed  to  that  of  the  necessary  coo- 
nection  between  event  and  event, 
than  founded  on  it  Everything  ia 
attributed  to  the  free  will  of  the 
Supreme  Power.  The  Greek  idea  of 
Fate  seems  connected  with  such  a 
doctrine,  but  the  predestination  of  a 
Turk  would  revolt  from  it.  An  arbi- 
trary will  has  predetermined  all.  It 
18,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
carried  up  into  the  celestial  regions. 
But  we  quoted  the  passage  only  for 


tbe  sake  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
statement— that  our  belief  in  our  free 
will  was  a  metamorphoeis  of  the  6oe- 
trine  of  chance. 

Whether  it  might  have  had  mk 
an  origin,  we  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it 
has  an  independent  origin  in  eadi 
man's  consciousness,  and  is  not  doe  lo 
the  labours  of  any  metaphyaidaii ; 
for  this  belief  in  free  will  is  but  as- 
other  name  for  the  sense  of  power  we 
all  indisputably  have,  which  is  in- 
separable from  human  life  itaelt  It 
springs  up  from  the  very  nature  of 
each  man's  mind.  We  think  an  act 
and  can  perform  our  thought  We 
?iave  this  power.  It  is  no  mistake  tt 
all,  and  no  delusion.  He  who  caa 
anticipate  his  action  in  thought,  a&d 
then  execute  his  thought,  has  and 
feels  an  indisputable  power  over  the 
future.  Sul»eqnent  reflectioD  msj 
reveal  to  us  that  at  each  moment  of 
our  lives  we  exercise  this  power  a^ 
cording  to  certain  precedent  condi- 
tions. We  have  certain  purposes  to 
accomplish,  certain  roles  of  condoet 
to  act  upon  ;  but  if  we  ask  oorselveB 
the  question,  how  it  came  to  paai 
that  we  have  adopted  such  roles  or 
purposes? — why  it  is,  for  instance; 
that  we  have  set  ourselves  to  obt&ia 
wealth  rather  than  reputation,  or  re- 
putation ritther  than  weaitli?— «e 
are  made  aware  that  a  long  asd 
complicated  train  of  evaits  —  some 
of  a  mental,  some  of  a  Bocial,  some 
of  a  physiological  character  —  maj 
have  led  to  vthe  present  intdlectosl 

S)sition  in  which  we  find  ourselv^ 
ut  in  that  position,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  desire,  and  detarmioe. 
and  act,  and  have  the  sense  of 
power  to  accomplish  our  wtshei. 
These  precedent  conditions  are  not 
present  to  our  thoughts,  are  never 
fully  known  to  any  of  us,  and  not 
at  all  suspected  by  many;  but  tiiis 
sense  of  power  is  present  whenever 
we  act  or  determine.  Every  bmb 
seems  to  himself  at  the  momeat 
the  fountain-source  of  his  own  re- 
solves. 

We  next  come  to  Chapters  IV.  sad 
y.,  which  have  excited  more  discos* 
sion  than  any  other  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  book.  They  oontain  "• 
comparison  between  moral  and  io- 
tellectnal  laws,  and  inquiry  into  Um 
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fifect  prodaoed  by  each  on  the  pro- 
ress  of  society,"  and  also  an  "  Inquiry 
nto  the  infioence  exercised  by  reli- 
rioD,  literature,  and  government" 
The  prevailing  feeling  which  these 
chapters  seem  to  have  prodnced,  is, 
bat  there  is  a  great  and  important 
rath  in  them,  but  also  a  coDsiderable 
imoQDt  of  error.  We  participate  in 
;bi8  impression.  We  apprehend  that 
\  profound  truth  is  here  obscured  by 
in  over -zealous  ezpositiozl  of  it; 
97hilst  other  truths,  of  all  but  equal 
importance,  are  hastily  passed  over 
or  thrown  into  oblivion.  Instead 
of  that  harmony  amragst  the  great 
elements  of  civilisation,  science,  art, 
religion,  laws,  government,  and  lite- 
rature, which  the  philosopher,  in  gene- 
ral, delights  to  portray,  our  author 
appears  desirous  of  giving  all  the 
honours  to  science  or  the  intellect 
alone. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Buckle 
in  his  leading  idea,  that  the  inerease 
of  knowledge  is  the  great  initiative 
of  human  progress.    External  nature 
being  the  same,  and  human  appetites 
and  passions  being  the  same,  what 
13  it  bat    fresh  knowledge  of  some 
kind  or  other  that  produces  the  dif- 
ference in  successive  ages  ?    But  mo- 
rality IS  not  a  blind  instinct,  acting 
with  a  uniform  force  at  all  epochs; 
it  is   a  combination  of  passion  and 
of  knowledge.    Why,  then,  does  Mr. 
Buckle    represent   morality    as   the 
stationary   element?     Whatever  ac- 
quisition of   knowledge   bears  upon 
morality,  is  effecting  a  change  in  our 
moral  sentiments.    As  well  might  a 
phjsiolog^ist,  after  tracing  the  growth 
and  condition  of  any  organ  or  tissue 
(as  the  liver)  to  the  blood,  proceed  to 
describe  that  organ  or  tissue  as  a 
stationary  element — overlooking  the 
tact,  that,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the   blood  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  liver,    and   its   effect   upon 
the  whole  system.    Our  intellectual 
progress  is  of  so  pre-eminent  value, 
because,  owing  to  it,  our  moral  and 
religious  sentiments   are   themselves 
modified,    and     t/ieir    improvement 
leads  on  again  to  progress  in  every 
kind  of  knowledge. 

**  Since  civilisation,"  says  Mr. 
Bockle,  "is  the  product  of  moral 
and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since 
that  product  is  constantly  changing. 


it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by 
the  stationary  agent ;  because,  where 
surrounding  circumstances  are  un- 
changed, a  stationary  agent  can  only 
produce  a  stationary  effect.*'  Very 
true ;  but  if  we  once  admit  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  where  is  this 
"stationary  agent''  to  be  found? 
Arts,  morals,  government,  are  all 
alive  with  change,  reacting  upon 
each  other ;  the  whole  social  organ- 
ism is  in  motion.  Good  government 
may  now  be  said  to  initiate  improve- 
ment in  the  industrial  arts,  and  these 
together  to  give  new  force  and  new 
applications  to  moral  precepts.  The 
^ogress  complicates  as  it  advances. 
We  may  still  look  back  to  some 
strictly  intellectual  progress  as  the 
initiatory  force  which  set  all  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  the  good  law  and  the  new 
invention  which  were  thus  origi- 
nated, become  in  their  turn  active 
agents,  rendering  good  services,  which 
can  be  accredited  only  to  ihem. 
Morality  and  religion,  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  government,  all  advance 
by  the  same  intellectual  energy  of 
man;  but  why  jealously  exclude,  in 
the  programme  of  human  progress, 
their  operation  upon  each  other,  and 
their  reaction  on  that  intellect? 

Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  contempt  for 
pychological  studies,  appears  not  to 
have  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the 
nature  of  the  moral  sentiments,  for 
in  the  same  page  (p.  163)  he  points 
out  the  successive  changes  which  the 
moral  opinion  of  society  undergoes, 
and  yet  speaks  of  ''the  dictates  of 
what  is  called  moral  instinct,*'  and 
dwells  upon  the  stationary  nature  of 
these  dictates.  "There  is  nothmg," 
he  says,  "  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
which  has  undergone  so  little  change 
as  those  great  dogmas  of  which 
moral  systems  are  composed.  To  do 
good  for  others — to  sacrifice  for  their 
benefit  your  own  wishes — to  love 
your  neighbour  as  yourself— to  for- 
give your  enemies — ^to  restrain  your 
passions — to  honour  your  parents — 
to  respect  those  who  are  set  over  you 
— ^these  and  a  few  others  are  the  sole 
essentials  of  morals;  but  they  have 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  beeu 
added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons, 
homilies,  and  text-books  which  mor- 
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aliflts  and  theologians  have  been  able 
to  pro^ace.V  If  these  are  the  dic- 
tates of  a  moral  instinct,  the  moral 
instinct  most  act  very  differently  at 
different  times;  for  there  have  been 
times  when  some  of  them  have  been 
very  little  heard  of.  Bat,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  mere  delusion  to  sappo^  that 
because  general  precepts  of  this  kind 
are  so  widely  repeated,  that  they 
have  the  same  meaning  or  applica- 
tion  at  all  times  and  places.  These 
general  precepts  may  not  be  altered 
in  a  single  letter,  and  yet  a  very  dif- 
ferent code  of  morality  may  be  en- 
forced by  public  opinion. 

Our  author  quotes  with  approbation 
a  passage  from  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, which  upholds  the  same  sophis- 
tical view  of  the  stationary  nature  of 
morality.  The  identity  of  certain 
general  precepts  is  supposed  to  imply 
the  same  actual  code  of  morals;  as 
if  every  people  who  repeated  the 
precept,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  had 
the  same  laws  of  property,  and  made 
the  same  application  of  this  com- 
mandment Sir  James  Mackintosh 
says,  "Morality  admits  no  disco- 
veries. More  than  three  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Pentateuch;  and  let 
any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in 
what  important  respect  the  rule  of 
life  has  varied  since  that  distant 
period.  Let  the  institutes  of  Menu 
be  explored  with  the  same  view,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Let  the  books  of  false  religion  be 
opened,  it  will  be  found  that ,  their 
moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand 
features,  the  same.  The  lauct  is  evi- 
dent^ that  no  improvements  have 
been  made  in  practical  morality." 
(Note,  p.  164).  Life  itself  has  varied 
considerably  since  the  times  of  Moses 
and  of  Menu,  and  therefore,  at  all 
events,  the  application  of  any  rule  of 
life  must  have  varied  also.  Slavery 
is  with  us  extinct;  there  is  no  pro- 
perty in  man.  The  rule  of  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you,"  receives,  here  at  least, 
a  somewhat  larger  application  and  a 
new  significance.  As  no  society  has 
existed  without  some  law  of  property, 
there  must  always  have  been  the 
moral  preoept,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  1 


In  the  island  of  Ladrones  itsdf  «e 
may  be  sure  there  was  the  same 
moral  law,  though  the  Portogi^ 
foand,  to  their  cost  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  strangersi  What  is  steal- 
ing ?  Is  it  stealing  to  induce  a  mao, 
by  false  representations,  to  part  with 
his  property  at  a  tenth  of  its  value! 
Some  people  evidentiv  think  not  Is 
it  stealing  to  plunder  the  wrecked 
vessel?  The  people  of  Zetland  d^ 
not  so  interpret  the  law.  In  the 
middle  ages  many  a  courtly  knight 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  pillage  a 
Jew.  Perhaps  be  quoted  to  ium 
his  own  text  about  ''spoiling  tbe 
Egyptians."  Every  man  would  pre- 
serve his  life,  and'  there  is  sore,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  law,  **  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder  I  "  But  what  is  murder! 
Is  killing  the  man  who  has  injured 
you  a  murder?  We  think  bo;  onr 
Saxon  ancestors  held  a  more  ia- 
dulgent  opinion.  Is  it  murder,  or 
is  it  not  the  first  of  duties  to  reveogc 
an  ancestor,  and  follow  up  a  iamUy 
feud?  In  olden  times  revenge  was 
permitted;  only  you  must  kill  you 
enemy  before  he  gets  into  the  city  of 
refuge,  or  lie  in  wait  for  him  till  he 
imprudently  issues  from  its  sacred 
precincts.  Go  through  the  Deca- 
logue, and  you  will  find  that  the 
substantial  morality  of  any  age  de- 
pends not  on  the  text,  but  on  the 
iuterpretation.  If  Solomon  takes  to 
himself  a  thousand  wives^  does  the 
poor  man  commit  adultery  who  nuB 
away  with  one  of  them?  No  precept 
tells  us  much  till  we  know  what 
are  the  circumstances,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought  amongst  whidi  it 
is  to  operate. 

How  does  this  passion  of  revenge 
alter  as  civilization  advances,  and 
what  different  laws  and  duties  ic 
prescribes!  Some  English  tra- 
vellers* sailing  the  other  day  upon 
one  of  the  leas-frequented  lakes  of 
North  America  met  a  naked  savage 
paddling  along  in  his  bark  canoe, 
^'his  matted  hair  banging  over  he 
shoulders,  and  his  hideous  &oe 
daubed  over  with  ashes.  The  wild 
man  was  skulking  amongst  the 
reeds,  but  being  chased  and  accosted, 
he  explained  to  the  English  traveller 
that  '*he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
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PoDd  da  Lac  to  revenge  the  death 
>f  a  relative,  for  'whom,  he  said, 
)ointiDg  to  the  ashes  on  his  face 
ind  head,  he  was  then  in  moarniDg/' 
[Jnder  the  sense  of  a  grave  responsi- 
aillty,  the  poor  savage  was  prooeed- 
iog  on  his  solitary  mission  of  blood 
md  revenge.  The  family  feud  must 
at  all  risks  be  pursued.  With  this 
poor  last  remnant  of  the  tribe  it 
seemed  to  have  been  felt  as  a  miser- 
able necessity,  a  melancholy  duty. 
He  and  his  duties  were  alike  vanish- 
\n^  from  the  sceneL 

We    see  that  our  passions  them- 
selves  modify  with  advaooed  think- 
ing— for  what  is  popularly  called  a 
passion   is  a  union  of  thought  and 
feeling — and  that,  consequently,  our 
moral  sentiments  must  vary  also,  and 
become   at  each  stage  other  ageots 
than    they  were    befbre.    After    ac- 
knowledging,  as    Mr.    Buckle   does 
most     distinctly,    that     the     moral 
opinion    which    governs   society   ad- 
vances with  its  intelligeoce,  we  are 
at  a   loss  to  understand  what  it  is 
that  he  would  reserve  as  a  stationary 
element  under  the  name  of  *•  inatinc* 
live  morals."    For  the  rest,  we  quite 
agree  with  what  he  has  said  of  the 
modification  of  our  morality  by  the 
increase    of  knowledge.    Of  course, 
the  value  of  any  specific  knowledge 
mnst   in    each  case  depend    on  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  existing  in- 
tellectual and  social  condition  of  the 
people.    To  refer  to  an  illustration 
Mr.  Buckle  employs,  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  would  not  teach  the  love 
of  peace  to  a  nation  which  had  little 
trade   or    commerce.     Probably   no 
such    doctrine   would    arise    or    be 
heeded.    The  old  Romans,  who  were 
enriching    themselves    by    conquest, 
were    not   open    to    any   argument 
drawn  from    our  political  economy; 
they  had  a  quite  different  doctrine 
about   the   wealth    of  nations.    So, 
too,  in  questions  of  morality  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country, 
no  amount  of  speculative  or  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  will  avail  much  where 
broad  distinctions,  like   that  which 
slavery   introduces,  separate   society 
into  adverse  classes. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  observa- 
Uons,  we  quote  with  pleasure  the 
following  eloquent  passage,  which 
concludes  the  fourth  chapter  :— 

vou  LZZXIV. 


"  In  a  great  and  comprehensive  view, 
the  changes  in  every  civilised  people 
aro,  in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely 
on  three  things :  first  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  ,their  ablest 
men;  secondly,  on  the  direction  which 
that  knowledge  takes — that  is  to  say,  the 
sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers; 
thirdly,  and  above  all,  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  kncf^Iedge  is  diffused,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  pervades  aU 
classes  of  society. 

"  These  are  the  three  great  movers  of 
every  civilised  country;  and  although 
their  operation  is  firequently  disturbed 
by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful 
individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 
each  other,  and  the  average  of  long 
periods  remain  unafffectod.  Owing  to 
causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the 
moral  qualities  do,  no  d6ubt,  constantly 
vary;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps 
even  in  one  generation,  there  will  be  an 
excess  of  good  intentions,  in  another  an 
excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  permanent 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  pro- 
portion which  those  who  naturally 
possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 
in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  inntite  and 
original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress.  .  .  , 
The  desolation  of  countries  and  the 
slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never 
fail  to  be  repaired,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them 
is  effiaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander or  Napoleon  become  after  a  time 
void  of  effect,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world 
return  to  their  former  level.  This  is  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  history— the  perpetual 
flux  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
we  arc  subject.  Above  all  this  there  is 
a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tice 
rolls  on,  now  advancmg,  now  receding, 
there  is  amidst  its  endless  fluctuations 
one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  . 
for  ever.  The  actions  of  bad  men  pro- 
duce only  temporary  e^  the  actions  of 
good  men  only  temporary  good;  and 
eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  alto- 
gether subside,  are  neutralised  by  subse- 
quent generations,  absorbed  by  the  in- 
cessant movement  of  fiiture  agesi  But 
the  discoveries  of  great  mea  never  leave 
us;  they  are  immortal,  they  contain 
those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the 
shock  of  empires,  outlive  the  struggles 
of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay 
of  successive  religions.  AJl  these  have 
their  different  measures  and  different 
standards;  one  set  of  opinions  fer  one 
age,  another  set  for  another.  They  pass 
away  like  a  dream;  tbty  are  as  the 
36 
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fabric  of  a  vision,  wbich  leaves  not  a 
rack  behind.  The  discoverios  of  genius 
alone  remain ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all 
that  we  now  have ;  they  are  for  all  ages 
and  all  times ;  never  young,  and  never 
old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own 
life;  they  flow,  on  in  a  perennial  and 
undying  stream;  they  are  essentially 
oamalative,  and,  giving  birth  to  the 
additions  which  they  Subsequently  re- 
ceive, they  thus  influence  the  most  dis- 
tant posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries  produce  more  effect  than  they 
were  able  to  do  even  at  the  moment  of 
their  promulgation." — (P.  205.) 

After  BO  eloqnent  a  passage,  it  is 
disagreeable  to  retom  to  the  task  of 
cavilling,  or  of  requiring  a  more  ac- 
curate and  impartial  exposition.  Yet 
in  the  chapter*  which  follows,  on  the 
inflaence  of  religion,  literature,  and 
government,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  throoghont  a  certain  capricions 
and  perverse  spirit,  that  tarns  from 
the  commonplace  tmth,  perhaps 
partly  becaase  it  is  commonplace, 
and  loves  to  border  upon  a  paradox. 
How  grudgingly  are  the  claims  of 
literatore  allowed  1  That  books  per- 
petuate error,  ia  bvooght  almost  as 
conspicaoosly  forward  as  that  they 
are  the  great  depositaries  of  hnman 
thought,  and  the  instraments  of  pre- 
serving and  teaching  and  carrying 
forward  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  always  clear  in  what  sense 
Mr.  Buckle  uses  the  term  Literature. 
Sometimes  it  embraces  original  think- 
ing; sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the 
act  of  expression',  or  the  written  re- 
cord, in  contradiction  to  oral  commn- 
^  nication. 

"  Literature,  when  it  is  in  a  healthy 
and  unforced  state,  is  simply  the  form  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  re- 
gistered— ^the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
considered,  individual  men  may,  of 
course,  take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a 
great  height  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
But  if  they  rise  above  a  certain  point, 
their  present  usefulness  is  impaired; 
if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed. 
"When  the  interval  between  the  intellec- 
tual classes  and  the  practical  classes  is 
too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  in- 
fluence, the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit 
This  is  what  occurred  in  the  ancient 
world,  when  the  distance  between  the 
ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the 
refined  systems  of  philosophers  was  al- 
%i-^-*^ —  --'-''^ssable ;    and   this  ia  the 


principal  reason  why  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  unable  to  retain  the  civili- 
sation which  they  for  a  short  time  pos- 
sessed. Precisely  the  same  process  is  2$ 
the  present  moment  going  on  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  most  valuable  part  of 
literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  whkh, 
havhig  nothing  in  common  with  the  na> 
tion  itself,  produces  no  effect  om  the  na- 
tional civilisation."— (P.  244.) 

<  In  these  remarks,  which  in  t^ 
main  appear  to  ns  perfectly  jost, 
literature  means  not  only  a  written 
record  or  act  of  expressioo,  bat  it 
embraces  also  the  original  tfaioking, 
the  intellectual  progress  of  oar  highest 
men.  Daring  the  remaining  part  of 
the  very  same  paragraph,  the  term  is 
used  in  a  more  restricted  eense. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  although  Enrope 
has  received  great  benefit  ftt>m  its  liteni- 
ture,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  liten- 
ture  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  hs& 
preserved.  Knowledge  must  be  acquired 
before  It'  can  be  written ;  and  the  ooIt 
nse  of  books  is^  to  serve  as  a  storebooss 
in  which  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  art 
safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently found.  Literature,  in  itseli;  is 
hvi  a  trifling  mcUkr;  and  is  merely 
valuable  as  being  the  armoury  in  whk± 
the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid 
up,  and  from  which,  when  required,  they 
can  be  quickly  drawn." 

The  ofUy  nse  of  books  to  serve  as 
a  storehouse  I  Bat  what  a  use  this 
is!  The  book  becomes  an  indispeo- 
sable  aid  to  thinking  of  a  high  oraer. 
It  is  for  all  classes,  and  for  every  soo 
cesslve  generation,  the  great  i astro- 
men  of  caltare.  But,  moreover, 
this  is  not  the  only  use  of  books: 
they  are  not  only  depositaries  of 
knowledge  for  those  who  seek  it 
there— they,  by  the  delight  they  fre- 
qaently  give,  disseminate  knowledge 
amongst  those  who  would  never  seek 
it  Mr.  Backle  tells  us  that  what  is 
important  '*  above  all,  is  the  extent 
to  which  knowledge  is  diffused."  "Sow 
the  beauty  of  expression,  the  lacid 
arrangement,  even  the  fictitious  nar- 
rative—whatever passes  nnder  the 
name  of  poetry,  or  eloqaenoe,  or  io- 
vention— all  these  quite  literary  a* 
oellences  tend  immensely  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  and  to  prooiote 
inquiry.  Not  a  mere  dead  atorehoose 
or  armoory  do  we  see  here,  bat  a 
storehouse  that  carries  oat  iti  pro- 
vender from  door  to  door — ^an  armoory 
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hat  puts  the  sword  in  yonr  band, 
md  the  buckler  on  your  arm,  and 
iqoips  yon  before  you  ever  thought 
)f  arming.  What  extended  so  widely 
n  Fraocei  prior  to  the  Bevolution, 
irhether  for  good  or  for  evil,  so  much 
knowledge,  or  so  many  new  ideas, 
>ut  that  charm  of  style  and  exquisite 
irt  of  expression  which  had  been  so 
iighly  cultiTated  in  that  country  ? 

Id  like  manner,  the  value  of  great 
eceived  systems  of  religion,  teaching 
he  multitude  authoritatively,  is  but 
joldly  acknowledged  by  our  author, 
vbile  the  evils  or  inconvenieDce  at- 
€nding  such  authoritative  teaching 
ire  brought  promioently  before  us. 
Mr.  Buckle  uses  here  occasionally 
larsh  and  provoking  expressions, 
vhicli,  however,  we  will  not  now  stop 
X)  canvass  or  repeL  Adopting  for  the 
.ime  his  own  wide  method  of  gene- 
'alisation,  we  do  not  find  that  justice 
8  done  to  the  great  priesthoods  and 
;reat  creeds  that  have  wrought  so 
nuch  for  the  government  of  nations, 
ind  have  been  so  instrumental  in  dif- 
using  thought  from  people  to  people. 
B'or  there  has  always  been  a  mis- 
>ionary  spirit  at  work,  not  only 
imoDgst  individuals,  but  amongst 
latious.  No  people  has  ever  felt  an 
Dterest  in  teaching  another  people, 
inless  it  had  this  missionary  spirit. 
[t  is  indisputably  true,  and  it  is  a 
:ruth  which  Mr.  Buckle  illustrates  in 
!t  most  clear  and  forcible  manner, 
that  a  rude  ferocious  people  cannot 
\t  once  receive  the  religion  of  ,a  more 
refined  and  caltivated  people.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  more  educated 
people  may  gradually  indoctrinate 
the  less  educated,  and  that  refinement 
3f  manners  may  in  part  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  more  elevated  think- 
ing. 

That  other  elements  of  civilisation 
must  in  general  precede  the  adoption 
of  a  high  spiritual  religion,  is  very 
ably  stated  and  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

*'  Thus  necessary  is  it  that,  so  far  as 
nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  acti- 
^-ity  should  precede  religious  improve- 
ment. If  we  require  further  illustra- 
tions of  this  important  truih,  we  shall 
find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Kurope  soon  after  the  promulgation 
of  Cbristianity.  The  Romans  were,  with 
rare  exception,  an  ignorant  and  barbar- 


ous race — ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel. 
For  such  a  people,  Polytheism  was  the 
natural  creed;  and  we  read,  accordingly, 
that  they  practised  an  idolatij  which  a 
few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few,  ven- 
tured to  despise.  The  Christian  religion, 
&lling  among  these  men,  found  them 
unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and 
admirable  doctrines.  And  when,  a  little 
later,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fVesh  im- 
migrations, the  invaders,  who  were 
even  more  barbarous  than  the  Romans, 
brought  with  them  those  superstitions, 
which  wero  suited  to  their  actual  condi- 
tion. It  was  upon  the  materials  arising 
from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity 
was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The 
result  is  most  remarkable ;  for  after  the 
new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all 
before  it,  and  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon 
found  that  nothing  had  been  really 
efifected.  It  was  soon  found  that  society 
was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  super- 
stition is  inevitable,  and  in  which  men, 
if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one  form,  will 
have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Christianity  taught  a  simple  doctrine, 
and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so 
great  a  step,  and  required  more  compli* 
cated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated 
belief.  What  followed  is  well  known  to 
the  students  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  was  only  turned  into 
a  fresh  channel  The  new  religion  was 
corrupted  by  the  old  follies;  the  ado- 
ration of  idols  was  succeeded  by  tho 
adoration  of  saints ;  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  was  substituted  for  the  worship 
of  Cybele ;  pagan  ceremonies  were  estab- 
lished in  Christian  churches;  not  only 
the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but  likewise 
its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the 
spirit  of  the  new  religion,  until,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  ^few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a 
form,  that  its  best  features  were  lost^ 
and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  1/oveli- 
ness  altogether  destroyed. 

This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  To  these  barbarians 
an  ideal  of  moral  excellence  was  pre- 
sented in  the  great  Foonder  of  Ohris* 
tianity,  and  in  His  pie-eminent  dis- 
ciples, which  could  not,  at  this  epoch, 
have  originated  amongst  themselves. 
Such  an  ideal,  such  great  example^ 
might  often  be  entirely  obscured, 
and  always  bnt  vaguely  appreciated. 
They  might  still  occasionally  be 
worshippers,  in  their  hearts,  of  Odin 
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or  of  Thor ;  bat  each  great  Exemplar 
was  neverthelesB  presented  before 
them  coDstantly  in  their  church. 
If  the  yonng  man  could  not  under- 
stand it,  the  old  man  did ;  if  the 
warrior  forsook  it,  the  mam  of  peace 
returned  to  it  It  was  there  to  ap- 
peal to  all  hearts  that  nature  or  cir- 
cumstance, or  tender  disposition,  or 
an  adverse  fate,  rendered  susceptible 
to  moral  and  religious  impression. 
It  was  winning  its  way,  slowly  rising 
into  empire,  and  helping  all  along  to 
subdue  and  civilise.  And  if  it  be 
true  that  the  Virgin  Mary  took  the 
place  of  the  dethroned  Gybele,  there 
was  at  least  here  a  change  of  dynasty 
that  was  most  propitious  to  the 
moral  government  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  most  disposed  to 
contemplate  the  spontaneous  or  un- 
assisted progress  of  any  one  given 
people ;  the  aid  which  one  people  has 
received  from  a  culture  or  from  a 
mode  of  thinking  which  originated  in 
another,  is  a  phase  of  his  subject 
which  he  does  not  often  present  to 
the  reader.  Bat  while  we  must  of 
necessity  presume  that  every  people 
has  an  intellectual  energy  which  it 
will  put  forth  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, yet  circumstanced  favour 
a  very  different  development  in  dif- 
ferent people ;  and  nations  commu- 
nicate and  interchange  with  eaqh 
other  their  intellectual  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  various  products  of  their 
soil.  We  owe  much  to  the  collision 
between  nation  and  nation.  Chris- 
tianity itself,  when  we  contemplate 
the  mode  in  which  its  development 
was  ordained  to  take  place,  is  seen 
to  arise  at  la  time  when  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  mind  were  blending 
together.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  how  it  could  have  assumed 
its  actual  form,  or  become  the  reli- 
gion that  it  is,  if  it  had  remained 
exclusively  amongst  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  had  made  many  proselytes 
amongst  the  pagans ;  ana  it  was 
among  these  pagan  proselytes  that 
Christianity  became  a  universal  reli- 
gion— a  religion  for  the  world.  Had 
it  remained  amongst  the  Jews,  it 
would  have  presented  a  Messijihship 
for  the  Jews,  not  a  Messiahship  for 
all  mankind.  As  the  mere  historian 
would  define  it,  Christianity  was  the 
religion  which  the  more  thoughtfdl 


pagans  of  the  Soman 
tracted  for  tbemselv-es  hj  tkeir  wob- 
course  with  the  Kebrewa.  ^  As  tk 
mere  historian  woald   9mj,  it  wii  tfae 
greatest  product  of  the  yarioiB  ks- 
tal    powers,     pasdooSy     hopes,  tad 
reason  of  mankiod,    at   thJa  nmA- 
able  epoch ;  and  betii^^  onoe  giva  ts 
the  world,  it  has  renaaiDed  as  a  s^ 
stantive  teacher,  a  permaDeDt  ios3> 
ment  for  the  moral  and  rdigioiE  ck- 
vation  of  all  Hie  nations  of  the  esth. 
When  our  author  comes  to  i}»k 
of  the  influence  of  go^enmoiX  m 
civilisation  or  the  progress  of  sooetj, 
we  find  the  same  spirit  of  capndoQ 
antagonism.     Of  course,     tiie  ic& 
pensable  services  of  govemmeDt  ut 
not  denied  ;  but  he  dwells  with  e5p^ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  dlntructwe  ope* 
ation  of  all  governments.     Tiiat  ^ 
conserve  to  us  what  is  ^ood,  mdi 
appear  to  be  not  half  so  importaDt  i 
truth  as  that  they  preserve  what  1b 
bad.    He  even  permits  hia  dislike  to 
legislators  to  lead  him  into  aa  inooo- 
sistency ;  for  he  allows  them  no  zseiit 
for    their    good    measures,    becaaa 
these  are  really  the  produce  of  the 
public  opinion ;    yet  he  does  not  r^ 
lieve  them  Irom  blame  for  their  had 
measures,  though  these  are  quite  ai 
much  the  result  of  the  public  opinkn 
of  the  age.  .  He  gives  as  an  iUosai- 
tion  of  a  good  measure  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws,  but  allows  no  merit 
to  Minister  or  Parliament,  assignii^ 
all  to  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  bat 
the  protective  policy  which  was  set 
aside,  had  been  in  its  day  and  geneia- 
tion  quite  as  popular  as  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade  is  now ;  and  when  he 
fulminates    against    this    policy,  be 
throws  all  the  blame  on  Gh)verDQieot 
and  the  Minister.     ^  A  system  was 
organised   and    strictly  enforced,  of 
interference    with    markets,  interfe^ 
ence  with  manufactories,  interfereooe 
with    machinery,    interference  etto 
With  shops.    The  towns  were  gaarded 
by    excisemen,  the    ports    swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness was    to    inspect    nearly  efcry 
process  of   domestic    industry,  peer 
into  every  package,  and  tax  every 
article ;  while,  that  absurdity  migfat 
be  carried  to  its  extreme  lieight,  a 
large  part  of  all  this  was  bj  the  W17 
of   protection  ;   that  is  to  say,  the 
money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the 
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acoDvenieaoe  saffered,  nofc  for  the 
S6  of  the  Government,  bat  for  the 
«Defit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words, 
be  iDdastrioos  classes  were  robbed 
3  order  that  indastr^^  might  thrive," 
p.  255).  Nothing  is  said  here  of 
be  popularity  of  protection,  and  that 
be  industrioos  classes  were  the  very 
>eopIe  who  clamoared  for  it.  All  is 
roDically  laid  '*to  the  paternal  care 
f  Earopean  legislators." 

Bat  it  is  not  always  the  ease  that 
be  bad  or  the  good  law  has  been 
breed  npoh  a  minister  or  legislator 
)y  public  opinion;  the  legislator  is 
ometimes  in  advance  of  the  pablic 
opinion.  In  ancient  times,  unless  all 
egislators  are  mythical  personages 
as  some  evidently  are),  it  was  the 
odividaal  lawgiver  who,  nnder  the 
anction  of  religion,  imposed  laws 
ipoD  the  mnltitade. 

N"Dr  can  we  see  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction  which  is  drawn  in  the 
rollowing  passage : — 

"  To  maintain  ordor,  to  prevent  the 
rtrong  from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to 
ulopt  certain  precautions  respcctinjr  tbe 
3ul)lic  health,  are  the  only  services  which 
my  government  om  render  to  the  in- 
crests  of  civilisation.  That  these  are 
«er\ices  of  immense  value,  no  one  will 
ieny ;  but  it  cannot  bo  said  that  by  them 
2ivilisation  is  advanced,  or  the  progress 
>f  man  accelerated.  All  that  is  done  is, 
lo  afford  an  opportunity  of  progress ;  the 
pro;^e3s  itself  must  depend  on  other 
natters." 

We  apprehend  that  a  good  system 
3f  drainage  would  be  itself  as  sub- 
stantial a  progress  as  any  that  could 
be  named,  and  be  tbe  cause  of  much 
farther  progress.  Of  coarse,  a  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  or  any  other  great 
measure  respecting  the  public  health, 
is  founded  on  much  antecedent  know- 
ledge of  various  kinds ;  but  is  nothing' 


to  be  attributed  to  the  administra- 
tive faculty,  which  brings  all  this 
knowledge  into  operation,  and  ctcconi' 
plishes  the  very  thing;  purifies  the 
air,  and  makes  the  lungs  of  a  thou- 
sand generations  play  healthfully  ? 
Are  good  laws,  protecting  the  life 
and  property  of  all,  not  a  substan- 
tive progress,  because  they  also  afford 
opportunity  for  further  progress?  If 
Government  had  no  other  end  than 
to  frame  and  execute  a  perfect  law 
of  property,  and  had  accomplished 
that  end,  would  it  not  have  been  one 
of  the  most  intellectual,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  works  that 
man  had  ever  performed  ? 

We  have  not  quite  travelled  through 
that  first  portion  of  the  book  to 
which  we  limited  ourselves,  and  our 
space  is  already  exhausted.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  enter  on  the  Sixth 
Chapter,  which  treats  of  the  manner 
in  which  history  has  been  written. 
We  must  now  leave  the  work  to  the 
reader,  contented  if  we  have  been 
able  to  add  here  and  there  a  useful 
suggestion,  or  a  criticism  not  alto- 
gether needless  or  uninstmctive.  We 
have  met  with  no  book  for  a  long 
time  which  we  have  read  with  so 
much  interest,  from  which  so  much 
information  and  so  many  novel  views 
are  to  be  derived,  or  which  is  alto* 
gether  so  worthy  of  a  studious  peru- 
sal. Every  great  writer  appears  to 
have  his  mannerism  either  of  thought 
or  of  style.  Mr.  Buckle  has  a  slask' 
ing  uncompromising  method  of  deal- 
ing with  his  subject,  which  leads,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  exaggerated  one- 
sided statements;  it  also  has  this 
advantage,  that  what  we  learn  from 
him  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  never 
forget  No  book  lays  bold  of  the 
attention  more  powerfully,  and  few 
reward  it  more  amply. 
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WHAT     WILL     HE     DO    WITH     IT? — PART    XVIII. 

BY  PISISTRAIUS  CAXTON. 

[The  Author  rtterw  the  Right  of  TVanilatian.'] 

CHAPTEB  IT. 

The  Man-eater  humiliated.  He  encounters  an  old  acquaintance  In  a  trarellert  who,  like  Shak- 
speare's  Jacques,  la  "  a  melancholy  fellow  i*^  who,  also,  like  Jacques,  b&th  **  great  zeuma 
to  be  sad ;"  and  who,  still  llko  Jacques,  is  "  full  of  matter." 


Jasper  Lobelt  rode  slowly  on 
through  the  clear  frosty  night ;  not 
back  to  the  country  town  which  he 
had  left  on  his  hatefal  errand,  nor 
into  the  broad  road  to  London.  With 
a  strange  desire  to  avoid  the  haunts 
of  men,  he  selected — ^at  each  choice 
of  way  in  the  many  paths  branchiog 
right  and  left,j  between  waste  and 
woodland — the  lane  that  seemed  the 
narrowest  and  the  dimmest  It  was 
not  remorse  that  gnawed  him,  neither 
was  it  the  mere  mercenary  disappoint- 
ment, nor  even  the  pang  of  baffled 
vengeance — it  was  the  profound  hu- 
miliation of  diseased  self-love  —  the 
conviction  that,  with  all  his  brute 
power,  be  had  been  powerless  in  the 
very  time  and  scene  in  which  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  so  complete  a 
triumph.  The  very  quiet  with  which 
he  had  escaped  stung  him.  Capture 
itself  would  have  been  preferable,  if 
capture  had  been  preceded  by  brawl 
and  strife  —  the  exhibition  of  his 
hardihood  and  prowess.  Gloomily 
bending  over  his  horse*s  neck,  he 
cursed  himself  as  fool  and  coward. 
What  would  he  have  hadl — a  new 
cHme  on  his  soul?  Perhaps  he 
would  have  answered  —  "  Anything 
rather  than  this  humiliating  failure." 
He  did  not  rack  his  brains  with  con- 
jecturing if  Cutts  had  betrayed  him, 
or  by  what  other  mode  assistance 
had  been  sent  in  such  time  of  need 
to  Darrell.  Nor  did  he  feel  that 
hunger  for  vengeance,  whether  on 
Darrell  or  on  his  accomplice  (should 
that  accomplice  have  played  the 
traitor),  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  characteristic  (tsrocity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  vio- 
lence and  its  excitements  had  in  it  a 
sickness  as  of  shame.  Darrell  at 
that  hour  might  have  ridden  by  him 


scatheless.  Cutts  might  have  jeered 
and  said, — ^''I  blabb^  your  secret^ 
and  sent  the  aid  that  foiled  it;*'  and 
Losely  would  have  continued  to  bang 
his  head,  nor  lifted  the  herculean 
hand  that  lay  nerveless  on  the  hofse^B 
mane.  Is  it  not  commonly  so  in  all 
reaction  from  excitements  in  whidi 
self-love  has  been  keenly  galled? 
Does  not  vanity  enter  into  the  lost 
of  crime  as  into  the  desire  of  faune? 

At  sunrise  Losely  found  himself  on 
the  high  road,  into  which  a  labyrinth 
of  lanes  had  led  him,  and  oppoeite  to 
a  milestone,  by  which  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  long  turning  his  back 
on  the  metropolis,  and  that  be  was 
about  ten  muea  distant  from  the 
provincial  city  of  Onzelf(Mrd.  By  this 
time  his  horse  was  knocked  up,  and 
his  own  chronic  pains  began  to  make 
themselves  acutely  felt ;  so  that  when, 
a  little  farther  on,  he  came  to  a  way* 
side  inn,  he  was  glad  to  halt;  and 
after  a  strong  dran%  which  had  the 
effect  of  an  opiate,  he  betook  hims^ 
to  bed,  and  slept  till  the  noon  was 
far  advanced. 

When  Losely  came  down  stain, 
the  common  room  of  the  inn  was 
occupied  by  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  high  roads ;  and,  on  demand- 
ing breakfast,  he  was  shown  into  a 
small  sanded  parlour  adjoining  the 
kitchen.  Two  other  occupants  — a 
man  and  a  woman  — ^  were  there 
already  seated  at  a  table  by  the  fire- 
side, over  a  pint  of  half -and -halt 
Losely,  warming  himself  at  the 
hearth,  scarcely  noticed  these  humble 
revellers  by  a  glance.  And  they,  after 
a  displeased  stare  at  the  stalwart 
frame  which  obscured  the  cheeriog 
glow  they  had  hitherto  monopolised, 
resumed  a  muttered  conversation ;  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  vi^  modtevm 
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vhich  refreebed  their  lips,  the  man 
,00k  the  lion's  share/  Shabbily  for- 
oro  were  that  man's  habiliments — 
urned,  and  returned,  patched,  darn- 
id,  weather  stained,  grease-stained  — 
)at  still  retaining  that  kind  of  mouldy, 
grandiose,  bastard  gentility,  which 
mplies  that  the  wearer  has  known 
)etter  days;  and,  in  the  downward 
)rogres8  of  fortunes  when  they  once 
all,  may  probably  know  still  worse. 
The  woman  was.  some  years  older 
ban  her  companion,  and  still  more 
brlornly  shabby.  Her  garments 
teemed  literally  composed  of  par- 
icles  of  dust  glued  together,  while 
ler  face  might  have  insured  her  con- 
lemnation  as  a  witch  before  any 
looest  jury  in  the  reign  of  King 
fames  the  First  His  breakfast,  and 
be  brandy  bottle  that  flanked  the 
oaf,  were  now  placed  before  Losely  ; 
md,  as  distastefully  he  forced  himself 

0  eat,  his  eye  once  more  glanced  to- 
vardg,  and  this  time  rested  on,  the 
ihabby  man,  in  the  sort  of  interest 
vith  which  one  knave  out  of  elbows 
egards  another.  As  Jasper  thus 
coked,  gradually  there  stole  on  him 

1  reminiscence  of  those  coarse  large 
eatures — that  rusty  disreputable  wig. 
The  recognition,  however,  was  not 
nutual ;  and  presently,  after  a  whis- 
per interchanged  between  the  man 
iod  the  woman,  the  latter  rose,  and 
ipproaching  Losely,  dropped  a  curt- 
ley,  and  said,  in  a  weird,  under  voice, 
~"  Stranger !  luck's  in  store  for  you. 
Fell  your  fortune  I"  As  she  spoke, 
Vom  some  dust  bole  in  her  garments 
ibe  produced  a  pack  of  cards,  on 
nrhose  half  obi  iterated  faces  seemed 
Incrusted  the  dirt  of  ages.  Thrust- 
iog  these  antiquities  under  Jasper's 
Qose,  she  added,  **  Wish  and  cut." 

*'  Pshaw,"  said  Jasper,  who  though 
sufficiently  superstitious  in  some  mat- 
terF,  and  in  regard  to  some  persons, 
was  not  so  completely  under  the  in- 
(laence  of  that  imaginative  infirmity 
as  to  take  the  creature  before  him 
for  a  sibyl.  "  Get  away ;  you  turn 
my  stomach.  Your  cards  smell;  so 
do  you." 

*'  Forgive  her,  worthy  sir,"  said  the 
man,  leaning  forward.  **The  hag 
may  be  unsavoury,  but  she  is  wise. 
Tbe  Three  Sisters  who  accosted  the 
Scottish  Thane,  sir  (Sf acbeth  —  yon 
have  seen  it  on  the  stage  ?)  were  not 


savoury.  Withered,  and  wild  in  their 
attire,  sir,  but  they  knew  a  thing  or 
two!  She  sees  luck  in  your  face. 
Cross  her  hand,  and  give  it  vent" 

*' Fiddledee,"  said  the  irreverent 
Losely.  <<Take  her  off,  or  I  shall 
scald  her,"  and  he  seized  the  kettle. 

The  hag  retreated  grumbling ;  and 
Losely,  soon  despatching  his  meal, 
pllused  his  feet  on  the  hobs,  and  be- 

rto  meditate  what  course  to  adopt 
a  temporary  subsistence.  He  had 
broken  into  the  hist  pound  left  of  the 
money  which  he  had  extracted  from 
Mrs.  Crane's  purge  some  days  before. 
He  recoiled  with  terror  from  the 
thought  of  returning  to  town  and 
placing  himself  at  her  mercy.  Yet 
what  option  had  he?  While  thus 
mnsing,  he  turned  impatiently  round, 
and  saw  that  the  shabby  man  and 
the  dusty  hag  were  engaged  in  an 
amicable  game  of  ecarU,  with  those 
very  cards  which  had  so  offended  his 
olfactory  organ&  At  that  sight  the 
old  instinct  of  the  gambler  struggled 
back ;  and,  raising  himself  up,  he 
looked  over  the  cards  of  the  players. 
The  miserable  wretches  were,  of 
course,  playing  for  nothing ;  and 
Losely  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man 
was,  nevertheless,  trying  to  cheat  the 
woman  I  Positively  he  took  that  man 
into  more  respect ;  .and  that  man, 
noticing  tbe  interest  with  which 
Losely  surveyed  the  game,  looked 
up,  and  said,  *^  While  the  time,  sir  ? 
What  soy  you  ?  A  game  or  two  ?  I 
can  stake  my  pistoles — that  is,  sir, 
so  far  as  a  fourpenny  bit  goes.  If 
ignorant  of  this  French  game,  sir, 
cribbage  or  all-fours." 

"  No,"  said  Losely,  monrnfiully ; 
"there  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
you  ;  otherwise "  —  he  stopped  and 
sighed.  '*  But  I  have  seen  you  under 
other  circumstances.  What  has  be- 
come of  your  Theatrical  Exhibition  ? 
Gambled  it  away?  Yet,  from  what 
I  see  of  your  play,  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  have  lost,  Mr.  Rugge." 

The  ex- manager  start^. 

*'  What !  You  knew  me  before  the 
Storm! — before  the  lightning  struck 
me,  as  I  may  say,  sir — and  falling 
into  difficulties,  I  became— a  wreck? 
You  knew  me?--not  of  the  Company? 
— a  spectator  ?" 

"As  you  say — a  spectator.  You 
had  once  in  your  employ  an  actor-* 
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*r<er  qM  fellow.    Waifc,  I  think,  he 
vtt  oiled." 

"  Ha  I  bold !  At  that  name,  sir,  my 
wmiodB  bleed  afresh.  From  that  eze- 
orable  name,  sir,  there  hangs  a  tale  I" 

"  Indeed !  Then  it  will  be  a  relief 
to  yoQ  to  tell  it^"  said  Losely,  reset- 
tling bis  feet  on  the  hob,  and  snatch- 
ing at  any  diyersion  from  his  own  re- 
flections. 

^  Sir,  when  a  gentleman,  who  is  a 
gentleman,  asks,  as  a  favour,  a  sped- 
meo  of  my  powers  of  recital,  not  pro- 
fessionally, and  has  before  him  the 
BpHrkling  goblet,  which  he  does  not 
invite  me  to  share,  he  insults  my  fall- 
en fortnoes.  Sir,  I  am  poor — ^I  own 
it :  I  have  fallen  iuto  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  sir ;  but  I  have  still  in 
this  withered  bosom  the  heart  of  a 
Briton  I" 

'*  Warm  it,  Mr.  Rugge.  Help  your- 
self to  the  brandy — and  the  lady  too." 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman ;  sir, 
your  health.  Hag,  drink  better  days 
to  us  both.  That  womaq,  sir,  U  a 
hepr,  but  she  is  an  honour  to  her  sex — 
faithful  I" 

"It  is  astonishing  how  faithful 
ladies  are  when  not  what  is  called 
beautiful.  I  speak  from  painful  ex- 
perience," said  Losely,  growing  do- 
bonnair  as  the  liquor  relaxed  his 
gloom,  and  regaining  that  levity  of 
tODgue  which  sometimes  strayed  into 
wit,  and  which — springiug  originally 
from  animal  spirits  aud  redundant 
health — still  came  to  him  mechani- 
cally whenever  roused  by  compan- 
ionphip  from  alternate  intervals  of 
lethargy  and  pain.  ''But  now,  Mr. 
Rngge,  I  am  all  ears;  perhaps  yon 
will  be  kind  enougbto  be  all  tale." 

With  tragic  aspect,  unrelaxed  by 
that  jeu  de  mots  and  still  wholly  un- 
recognising  in  the  massive  form  and 
discoloured  swollen  countenance  of 
the  rough-clad  stranger,  the  elegant 
proportioDP,  the  healthful,  blooming, 
showy  face,  and  elaborate  fopperies 
of  the  Jasper  Losely  who  had  sold  to 
him  a  Phenomenon  which  proved  so 
evanishing,  Rugge  entered  into  a  pro- 
lix hiet^ory  of  his  wrongs  at  the  hands 
of  Waife,  of  Losely,  of  Sophy.  Only 
of  Mrs.  Crane  did  he  speak  with  re- 


spect; and  Jasper  th«  >g^Si 
time  leamted — and  gather  ^a^ 
for  the  interference  tfan  eiai 
for  the  generoalty— thJKl  Aeh«» 
TOiid  the  £100,  and  tberefcycME 
Bngge's  claim  npoo  tiie  ciii  a 
ex-manager  then  prw^bflAJ  »» 
narrative  of  his  sohseqaeai  tm 
tnnes— all  of  wbieh  he  kH  a  a 
charge  of  Waife  and  the  \ 

"Sir,"  said   he,  "I  wil        

From  my  childhood's  hour  I  te^ 
of  the  great  York  TTicatre-AM 
of  it  literally  thrice.     Falrf  Vae 
But,  like  other  dreams,  thi*  tec 
would  have  fisided— been  fo«|«^- 
the  work-day  world  —  and    I  wx. 
not   have   fallen    into   the  egc  ^ 
yellow,  but   have  had,   as  faner 
troops  of  friends,  and   not  been  s- 
duced  to  the  horrors  of  porertytt 
a   faithfal   Hag.    Bat,  sir,  wh« 
first  took  to  my  bosom  that  dbc 
William  Waife,  he  exhibited  a  geca 
sir,    that    Dowton   (you    have  k 
Dowton  ?  —  grand  I)   was  a  etid  t 
compared  with.    Then  mj  ambnar, 
sir,   blazed   and   flared    np— ^^ 
perons,    and   my    childhood^   otms 
haunted  me;  and  I  went  aboat  ms- 
ing-«[Hag,   you    recollect !]— «£ 
muttering    'The    Royal  Theatre  i: 
York.'     But   incredible    thoc^  c 
seem,  the  ungrateful  scorpion  l«t  at 
with  a  treacherous  design  to  exhiht 
the   parts   I   had    fostered    on   ik 
London    boards;    and    evai-^nd* 
Justice,  sir,    returned   the   poisooai 
chalice  to  his  lips,   causing  him  t? 
lose  an  eye  and  to  hobble — besfe 
splitting  up  his  voice — ^which  serrtd 
him    right    And  again  I  took  ibc 
scorpion  for  the  sake  of  the  Fheao- 
menon.    I  had  a  babe  mysdf  ooee, 
sir,  though  yon  may  not  think  if. 
Gk)rmerick  (that  is  this  faKMoI  Hag) 
gave  the  babe  Daffy's  Elixir,  in  teetih 
ing;    but   it   died  —  convnlsioDS.    I 
comforted  myself  when  that  Pbeno- 
menon  came  out  on  my  stage— n 
pink  satin  and  pearls.     '  Ha !'  I swd, 
*  the  great  York  Theatre  shal]  yet  be 
mine  !*    The  haunting  idea  becune  a 
Mania,   sir.    The   learned  say  tfcat 
there  is  a  Mania  called  Money  Mania* 
— when  one  can  think  bnt  of  the  ooe 
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iD^  needfol — as  tbe  gnilty  Thane 
w  the  dag^r,  sir — ^yott  anderBtand. 
nd  when  the  Phenomenon  had  van- 
bed  and  gone,  as  I  was  told,  to 
m erica,  where  I  now  wish  I  was 
yself,  acting  Rolla  at  New  York  or 
se  where,  to  a  free  and  enlightened 
?opIe — then,  sir,  the  Mania  grew  on 
te  still  stronger  and  stronger.  There 
•as  a  pride  in  it,  sir — a  British  pride, 
said  to  this  faithful  Hag— 'What! 
-shall  I  not  have  the  York  because 
bat  false  child  has  deserted  me? 
^m  I  not  able  to  realise  a  Briton's 
tnbition  withont  being  beholden  to 
»  Phenomenon  in  spangles?'  Sir,  I 
ook  the  York  I    Alone  I  did  it  I  " 

'*  And,"  said  Loselj,  feeling  ^  sort 
it  dreary  satisfaction  in  listening  to 
he  ^otesqne  sorrows  of  one  whose 
condition  eeemed  to  him  yet  more 
object  than  his  own — ^^  And  the  York 
Theatre  alone  perhaps  did  yon." 

"Right,  sur,"   said  Rngge  — half- 
loloroasly,  half-exaltingly.     "  It  was 
I  Orand  Concern,  and   might   have 
)one  for  the  Bank  of  England  I    It 
swallowed    up    my  capital   with   as 
much  ease,  sir,   as  I  could  swallow 
\n  oyster  if  there  were  one  upon  that 
plate.    I  saw  how  it  would  be,  the 
very  first  week — when  I  came  out 
myself,  strong  —  Kean's  own  part  in 
the  Iron  Chegt — Mortimer,  sir;  there 
warn't  three  t>ounds  ten  in  the  house 
— packed  audience,  sir,  and  they  had 
the  face  to  hiss  me.     *  Hag,'  said  I,  to 
Mrs.  Gormerick,  'this  Theatre  is  a 
howling  wilderness.'    But  there  is  a 
fascination  in   a  Grand  Ooncem,  of 
which  one  is  the  head — one  goes  on 
and  on.    All  the  savings  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  British  Drama  and  the 
productions  of  native  genius  went  in 
what  I  may  call — a  jifiy  I    But  it  was 
no  common  object,  sir,  to  your  sight 
displayed  —  but  what  with  pleasure, 
sir  (I  appeal  to  the  Hag!)  Heaven 
itself  surveyed  I — a  great  man  strug- 
gling, sir,  with  the  storms  of  fate,  and 
greatly  falling,  sir,  with — a  sensation  I 
York  remembers  it  to  this  day  !    I 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Act— it  was 
the  only  benefit  I  did  take — and  no- 
bodv  was  the  better  for  it    But  I 
don^  repine— I  realised  my  dream : 
that  is  more  than  all  can  say.     Since 
then  I  have  had  many  downs,  and 
no  upe.   I  have  been  a  messenger, 


sir— a  prompter,  sir,  in  my  own  Ex- 
hibition—to  which  my  own  clown, 
having  married  into  the  tragic  line, 
sucoeeded,  sir,  as  proprietor ;  buying 
of  me,  when  I  took  the  York,  tibe 
theatr^  scenery,  and  properties,  sir, 
with  the  right  still  to  call  himself, 
'Ruffge's  Grand  Theatrical  Exhibi- 
tion,^ for  an  old  song,  sir — Melati- 
chaly.  Tyrannised  over,  sir— snub- 
bed and  bullied  by  a  creature  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority  ;  and  myi 
own  tights— scarlet— as  worn  by  me 
in  my  own  applauded  part  of  'The 
Remorseless  Baron.'  At  last,  with 
this  one  faithful  creature,  I  resolved 
to  burst  the  chains — to  bie  free  as  air 
— in  short,  a  chartered  libertine,  sir. 
We  have  not  much,  but  thank  the 
immortal  gods,  we  are  independent, 
sir— the  Hag  and  I,  chartered  liber- 
tines I  And  we  are  alive  still— at 
which,  in  strict  confidence,  I  may 
own  to  you  that  I  am  astonished." 

"  Yea !  you  do  live,"  said  Jasper, 
much  interested — for  how  to  live  at 
pXL  was^at  that  moment  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt  to  himself;  "yoa 
do  live — it  is  amazing  I    How  ?" 

••The  Faithful  teils  fortunes;  and 
sometimes  we  pick  up  windfalls — 
widows  and  elderly  single  lad^  — 
but  it  is  dangerous.  Labour  is  sweet, 
sir ;  but  not  hard  labour  in  the  dun- 
geons of  a  Bridewell.  She  has  known 
that  labour,  sir  ;  and  in  those  inter- 
vals I  missed  her  much.  Don't  cry, 
Hag  ;  I  repeat,  I  live  !" 

"  I  understand  now ;  you  live  upon 
her  I  They  are  the  best  of  creatures, 
these  hags,  as  yon  call  them,  cer- 
tainly. Well,  well,  no  saying  what 
a  man  may  come  to  I  I  suppose  yoa 
have  never  seen  Waife,  nor  that,  fellow 

Jrou  say  was  so  well-dressed  and  good- 
ooking,  and  who  sold  you  the  Pheno- 
menon, nor    the  Phenomenon   herself 

—  Eh  ?"  added  Losely,  stretching 
himself,  and  yawning,  as  he  saw  the 
brandy  bottle  was  finished. 

"  I  have  seen  Waife — the  one  eyed 
monster!    Aha  —  I  have  seen  him! 

—  and  yesterday  too;  and  a  great 
comfort  it  was  to  me." 

"You  saw  Waife  yesterday  — 
where  ?" 

"At  Onzelford,  which  I  and  the 
Faithful  left  this  morning." 

"And  what  was  he  doing?"  said 
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Losdy,  with  weU-Bimnlated  indiffer- 
ence. "  Begging,  breaking  stones,  or 
what  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Rugge,  dejectedly ;  ''  I 
can*t  say  it  was  what,  in  farcical  com- 
position, I  should  call  sach  nats  to 
me  as  that,  sir.  Still,  he  was  in  a 
low  way — seemed  a  pedlar  or  hawker, 
selling  out  of  a  pannier  on  the  Rialto 
—I  mean  the  Corn-market^  sir— ^ot 
even  a  hag  by  his  ^de,  only  a  great 
dog— French.  A  British  dog  would 
have  scorned  snch  fellowship.  And 
be  did  not  look  merry,  as  he  used  to 
do  when  in  my  troop.  Did  he,  Hag  ?" 

''His  conscience  smites  him,**  said 
the  Hag,  solemnly. 

''  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?'' 

'''Why,  no.  I  should  have  liked 
it,  but  we  could  not  at  that  moment, 
seeing  that  we  were  not  in  our  usual 
state  of  independence.  This  faith- 
ful creature  was  being  led  before  the 
magistrates,  and  I  too  —  charge  of 
cheating  a  cook  maid,  to  whom  the 
Hag  had  only  said, '  that  if  the  cards 
spoke  true,  she  would  ride  in  her 
carriage.'  The  charge  broke  down; 
but  we  were  placed  for  the  night  in 
the  Cells  of  Uie  Inquisition,  remand- 
ed, and  this  morning  banished  from 
the  city,  and  are  now  on  our  way  to 
^-any  other  city  ; — eh,  Hag  ?" 

"  And  the  old  man  was  not  with 
the  Phenomenon  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  her,  then  ?" 

"  Perhaps  she  may  be  with  him  at 
his  house,  if  he  has  one ;  only,  she 
was  not  with  him  on  the  Bialto  or 
Cornmarket,  Sbe  was  with  him  two 
years  ago,  I  know  ;  and  he  and 
sbe  were  better  off  then  than  he  is 
now,  I  suspect  And  that  is  why  it 
did  me  good,  sir,  to  see  Lim  a  pedlar 
— a  common  pedlar — fallen  into  the 
sere,  like  the  man  he  abandoned  I*' 

**  Humph  —  where  were  they  two 
years  ago  ?" 

"  At  a  village  not  far  from  Hum- 
berston.  He  had  a  pretty  house,  sir, 
and  sold  baskets  ;  and  the  girl  was 
there  too — favoured  by  a  great  lady — 
a  Marchioness,  sir  I    Gods  T' 

^  Marchioness  ?  —  near  Humber- 
ston?  The  Marchioness  of  Mont- 
fort,  I  suppose.** 

"  Likely  enough ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. All  I  know  is,  that  two  years 
ago  my  old  clown  was  my  tyrannical 
manager  ;  and  he  said  to  me,  with  a 


sneer,  '  Old  Gentleman  Waife,  whom 
you  used  to  bully,  and  his  Juliet 
Araminta,  are  in  clover.*  And  the 
mocking  varlet  went  on  to  say,  that 
when  he  had  last  visited  Hnm- 
berston,  in  the  race-week,  a  young 
tradesman,  who  was  courting  the 
Columbine,  whose  young  idea  I  myself 
taught  to  shoot  on  the  light  fantas- 
Uc  toe,  treated  that  Columbine  and 
one  of  her  sister  train  (being,  indeed, 
her  aunt,  who  has  since  come  out  at 
the  Surrey  in  Desdemona)  to  a  picnic 
in  a  fine  park.  (That's  discipline!— 
ha,  ha  !)  And  there,  sir,  Colombine 
and  her  aunt  saw  Waife  on  the  other 
side  of  a  stream  by  which  they  sate 
carousing." 

'^The  clown  perhaps  said  it  to 
spiteyou." 

"  Columbine  herself  confirmed  his 
tale,  and  said  that,  on  returning  to 
the  Village  Inn  for  the  Triumphal 
Oar  (or  buss)  which  brought  them, 
she  asked  if  a  Mr.  Waife  dwelt  there- 
abouts, and  was  told,  '  Yes,  with  hia 
grand-daughter.'  And  she  went  on 
asking,  tiu  all  came  out  as  the  clown 
reported.  And  Columbine  had  not 
even  the  gratitude,  the  justice,  to 
expose  that  villain — ^not  even  to  say 
he  had  been  my  perfidious  servant! 
She  had  the  face  to  tell  me  'she 
tiiought  it  miffht  harm  him,  and  he 
was  a  kind  old  soul.'  Sir,  a  Colum- 
bine whose  toes  I  had  rapped  scores 
of  time  before  they  could  be  turned 
out,  was  below  contempt  1  but  when 
my  own  clown  thus  triumphed  otot 
me,  in  parading  before  my  vision  the 
bloated  prosperity  of  mine  enemy,  it 
went  to  my  hes^t  like  a  knife;  and 
we  had  words  on  it,  sir,  and— I  leit 
him  to  bis  fate.  But  a  pedlar  I  Gen- 
tleman Waife  has  come  to  thatl 
The  heavens  are  just,  sir,  and  of  our 
pleasant  vices,  sir,  make  instruments 
that— that— " 

"  Scourge  us,"  prompted  the  Hag, 
severely. 

Losely  rang  the  bell ;  the  maid- 
servant appeared.  "My  horse  and 
bill  Well,  Mr.  Bngge,  I  must  quit 
your  agreeable  sooiety.  I  am  not 
overflowing  with  wealth  at  this  mo- 
ment, or  I  would  request  your  accept- 
ance of—" 

"The  smallest  trifle,"  interrupted 
the  Hag,  with  her  habitual  solemnity 
of  suspect 
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liosdy,  who,  io  his  small  way,  had 
dl  the  liberality  of  a  OatiliDe,  *'  alieni 
ippetenst  sui  profmus^^  drew  forth 
:he  few  silver  coins  yet  remainiog  to 
lim  ;  and  though  he  mast  have  cal- 
culated that,  after  paying  his  bill, 
:here  coald  scarcely  be  three  shil- 
iDgs  left,  he  chucked  two  of  them 
:o wards  the  Hag,  who,  clutching 
.hem  with  a  profound  curtsy,  then 
landed  them  to  the  fallen  monarch 
>y  her  side,  with  a  loyal  tear  and  a 
juick  sob  that  might  have  touched 
.he  most  cynical  republican. 

Id  a  few  minutes  more,  Losely  was 
Lgain  on  horseback ;  and  as  he  rode 
towards  Oasselford,  Ragge  and  his 
lusty  Faithful  shambled  on  in  the  op- 


posite direction--«hambled  on,  foot- 
sore and  limping,  along  the  wide, 
waste,  wintry  thorough&re — vanish- 
ing from  the  eye,  as  their  fates  hence- 
forth from  this  story.  There  they 
go.  by  the  white  hard  milestone; 
&rther  on,  by  the  trunk  of  the  hedge- 
row tree,  which  lies  lopped  and  leaf- 
leas —  cumbering  the  wayside,  till 
the  time  come  to  cast  it  ofif  to  the 
thronged,  dull  stack-yard;  farther 
yet,  where'  the  ditch  widens  into  yon 
stagnant  ^ool,  with  the  great  dung- 
heap  by  its  Bide.  There  the  road 
turns  aslant;  the  dung-heap  hides 
them.  Gone  I  and  not  a  speck  on 
the  Immemorial,  Universal  Thorough- 
fare. 


CHAPTER  v. 


No  wind  80  cattiDg  as  that  wbtoh  sets  In  the  qnttter  ftom  whieb  the  ran  rbet. 


The  town  to  which  I  lend  the  dis- 
guising name  of  Ozelford,  which  in 
jrears  bygone  was  represented  by 
jt\xy  Darrell,  and  which  in  years  to 
2ome  may  preserve  in  its  municipal 
[lall  his  effigies  in  canvass  or  stone,  is 
>Tie  of  the  handsomest  in  England. 
\&  yon  approach  its  suburbs  from 
:.he  London  Road,  it  rises  clear  and 
n'ide  upon  your  eye,  crowning  the 
elevated  table-land  upon  which  it  is 
3ailt ; — a  noble  range  of  prospect  on 
either  side,  rich  with  hedgerows  not 
^et  sacrificed  to  the  stern  demands 
>f  modem  agriculture  —  venerable 
woodlands,  and  the  green  pastures 
round  many  a  rural  thane^s  frank, 
iiospi table  hall  j-^ruo  one  Great  House 
banishing  from  leagues  of  landscape 
the  abodes  of  knight  and  squire,  nor 
menacing,  with  *  Uie  legitimate  infla- 
BDce  of  property,'  the  votes  of  rebel- 
lious burghers.  Everywhere,  like 
finger-posts  to  heaven,  you  may  per- 
oeive  the  church-towers  of  rural  ham- 
lets embosomed  in  pleasant  valleys,  or 
climbing  up  gentle  slopes.  At  the 
horizon,  the  blue  fantastic  outline 
of  girdling  *  hills  mingles  with  the 
clouds.  A  famous  old  cathedral, 
neighboured  by  the  romantic  ivy- 
grown  walls  of  a  ruined  castle,  soars 
up  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
dominates  the  whole  survey — calm, 
as  with  conscious  power.  Neariog 
the  town,  the  villas   of  merchants 


and  traders,  released  perhaps  from 
business,  skirt  the  road,'  with  trim 
gardens  and  shaven  lawns.  Now 
the  small  river,  or  rather  rivulet,  of 
Ouzel,  from  which  the  town  takes 
its  name,  steals  out  from  deep  banks 
covered  with  brushwood  or  a^ed 
trees,  and,  widening  into  brief  im- 
portance, glides  under  the  arches  of 
an  ancient  bridge;  runs  on,  clear 
and  shallow,  to  refresh  ,low  fertile 
dairy-meadows,  dotted  with  kine; 
and  finally  quits  the  triew,  as  brake 
and  copse  close  round  its  narrowing, 
winding  way ;  and  that  which,  under 
the  city  bridge,  was  an  imposing 
noiseless  stream,  becomes,  amidst 
rustic  solitudes,  an  insignificant  bab- 
bling brook. 

From  one  of  the  largest  villas  in 
these  charming  suburbs  came  forth  a 
gentleman,  middle-aged,  and  of  a  very 
mild  and  prepossessing  countenance. 
A  yonng  lady  without  a  bonnet,  bat 
a  kerchief  thrown  over  her  sleek  dark 
hair,  accompanied  him  to  the  garden- 
gate,  twining  both  hands  affection- 
ately round  his  arm,  and  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  stand  in  thorough 
draughts  and  catch  cold,  nor  to  step 
into  puddles  and  wet  his  feet,  and  to 
be  sure  to  be  back  before  dark,  as 
there  were  such  shocking  accounts 
in  the  newspapers  of  persons  robbed 
and  garroted  even  in  the  most  popu- 
lous highways;  and,  above  all,  not 
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to  listen  to  the  beggars  in  the  street, 
and  allow  himself  to  be  taken  in ; 
and  before  finally  releasing  him  at 
the  gate,  she  buttoned  his  greatcoat 
np  to  his  chin,  thrust  two  pellets  of 
cotton  into  his  ears,  and  gave  him  a 
parting  kiss.  Then  she  watched  him 
tenderly  for  a  minat6  or  so  as  he 
strode  on  with  the  step  of  a  man  who 
needed  not  all  those  fostering  admo- 
nitions and  coddling  cares. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of 
the  lady  and  the  windows  of  the 
villa,  the  gentleman  cautiously  un- 
buttoned his  greatcoat,  and  removed 
the  cotton  from  his  ears.  '*  She  takes 
much  after  her  mother,  does  Anna 
Maria,"  muttered  the  gentleman; 
"and  I  ^m  very  glad  she  is  so  well 
married." 

He  had  not  advanced  many  paces 
when,  from  a  branch  road  to  the 
right  that  led  to  the  railway  station, 
another  gentleman,  much  younger, 
and  whose  dress  unequivocally  be- 
spoke him  a  minister  of  our  Church, 
came  suddenly  upon  him.  Each 
with  surprise  recognised  the  oUier. 

•*  What  I— Mr.  George  Morley ! " 

^  Mr.  Hartopp  I — How  are  you,  my 
dear  sir? — What  brings  you  so  &ar 
from  home  ?  " 

'*  I  am  on  a  visit  to  my  daughter, 
Anna  Maria.  She  has  not  been 
long  married — to  young  Jessop.  Old 
Jessop  is  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants at  Ouzelford  —  very  respect- 
able worthy  family.  The  young 
couple  are  happily  settled  in  a  re- 
markably snug  villa — ^that  is  it  with 
the  portico,  not  a  hundred  jrards 
behind  us,  to  the  right.  Very  hand- 
some town,  Ouzelford ;  you  are  bound 
to  it,  of  course? — we  can  walk  to- 
gether. I  am  going  to  look  at  the 
papers  in  the  City  Rooms  —  very 
fine  rooms  these  are.  But  you  are 
straight  from  London,  perhaps,  and 
have  seen  the  day's  journals?  Any 
report  of  the  Meeting  in  aid  of  Bag- 
ged Schools  ?'' 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  not 
come  from  London  this  morning,  nor 
seen  the  papers." 

"  Oh !— there's  a  strange-looking 
fellow  following  us ;  but  perhaps  he 
is  your  servant  ?  " 

"Not  so,  but  my  travelling  com- 

rmion— indeed    my  guide.    In  fact, 
come  to  Ouselford  in  the  famt  hope 


of  discovering  there  a  poor  old  frieod 
of  mine,  of  whom  I  have  long  been 
in  search.*' 

"Perhaps  the  Jessops  can  help 
you  ;  they  know  everybody  at  Goal. 
fbrd.  But  now  I  meet  you  thus  by 
surprise,  Mr.  George,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  ask  your  advice  on  a 
matter  which  hap  been  much  on  mj 
mind  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  ^d 
which  concerns  a  person  I  contrived 
to  discover  at  Ouzelford,  though  I 
certainly  was  not  in  search  of  him^ 
a  person  about  whom  you  and  I  had 
a  conversation  a  few  years  ago,  when 
you  were  staying  with  your  worthy 
father." 

"  Eh  ?"  said  George  quickly ;  **  whom 
do  you  speak  of  ?  " 

*'  That  singular  vagabond  who  took 
me  in,  you  remember — called  him- 
self Chapman — ^reai  name  William 
Losely,  a  returned  convict  Yoa 
would  have  it  that  he  was  mnooent, 
though  the  man  himself  had  pleaded 
guilty  on  his  trial" 

"  His  whole  character  belied  his 
lips,  then.  0,  Mr.  Hartopp,  that 
man  commit  the  crime  imputed  to 
him?— a  planned,  deliberate  robbery 
— an  ungrateful,  infamous  breach  of 
trust!  That  maixx—that/ — he  who 
rejects  the  money  he  does  not  earn, 
even  when  pressed  on  him  by  anx- 
ious imploring  friends — ^he  who  has 
now  gone  voluntarily  forth,  aged  and 
lonely,  to  wring  his  bread  from  the 
humblest  calling  rather  tiian  iocar 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  child  wi& 
whose  existence  he  bad  charged  him- 
self I —  he  a  dark  midnight  thief) 
Believe  him  not,  though  his  voice 
may  say  it  To  screen,  perhaps, 
some  other  man,  he  is  telling  yoa  a 
noble  lie.  But  what  of  him  ?  Have 
you  really  seen  him,  and  at  Oozd- 
ford?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"Yesterday.  I  was  in  the  Ci^ 
Beading-room,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  I  saw  a  great  white  dog 
in  the  street  below ;— I  knew  the 
dog  at  once,  sir,  though  he  is  dis- 
guised by  restoration  to  his  nataral 
coat,  and  his  hair  is  as  long  aa  a 
Peruvian  lama's.  **Tis  Sir  Isaac,' 
said  I  to  myself;  and  behind  Sir 
Isaac  I  saw  Chapman,  so  to  call 
him,  carrying  a  basket  with  pedlar's 
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wares,  and,  to  my  sorprifle,  Old  Jes- 
8op,  who  is  a  tormal  man,  with  a 
great  deal  of  reserve  and  dignity, 
pompous  indeed  (bat  don't  let  that 
go  farther),  talking  to  Chapman  qaite 
afikbly,  and  actually  baying  some- 
tliing  oat^  of  the  basket  Presently 
Chapman 'went  away,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  sight  Jessop  comes  into  the 
reading-room.  'I  saw  von,'  said  I, 
'talking  to  an  old  fellow  with  a 
French  dog.'  '  Sach  a  good  old  fel- 
low/' said  Jessop ;  '  has  a  way  abont 
him  that  gets  mto  your  very  heart 
while  he  is  talking.  I  shoald  like 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  him/ 
'  Thank  yoa  for  nothing/  said  I ;  '  I 
sboald  be— taken  in.'  *  Never  fear/ 
says  Jessop, '  he  would  not  take  in  a 
fly— the  simplest  creature.'  I  own  I 
cbackled  at  that,  Mr.  George.  '  And 
does  he  live  here,'  said  I,  *or  is  he 
merely  a  wandering  pedlar?'  Then 
Jessop  told  me  that  he  had  seen  him 
for  the  first  time  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  and  accosted  him  rudely,  look- 
ing on  him  as  a  mere  tramp ;  but 
Chapman  answered  so  well,  and 
showed  so  many  pretty  things  in  his 
basket,  that  Jessop  soon  found  him- 
self buying  a  pair  of  habit  cufib  for 
Anna  Maria,  and  in  the  course  of 
talk  it  came  Out,  I  suppose  by  a  sign, 
that  Chapman  was  a  freemason,  and 
Jessop  is  an  enthusiast  in  that  sort 
of  nonsense,  master  of  a  lodge  or 
something,  and  that  was  a  new  at- 
traction. In  short,  Jessop  took  a 
great  fancy  to  him,  patronised  him, 
promised  him  protection,  and  actu- 
ally recommended  him  to  a  lodging 
in  the  cottage  of  an  old  widow  who 
lives  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  had  once  been  a  nurse  in  the 
Jeasop  family.  And  what  do  you 
think  Jessop  had  just  bought  of  this 
simple  creature?  A  pair  of  worsted 
mittens  as  a  present  for  me,  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  got  them  on  at 
this  moment— look!  neat^  I  think, 
and  monstrous  warm.  Now,  I  have 
hitherto  kept  my  own  counsel  I 
have  not  said  to  Jessop,  'Beware — 
that  IS  the  man  who  took  me  in.' 
But  this  concealment  is  a  little  on 
my  conscieno&  On  the  one  hand,  it 
seems  very  cruel,  even  if  the  man 
did  once  commit  a  crime,  in  spite  of 
your  charitable  convictions  to  the 
contrary,  that  I  should  be  blabbing 


oat  his  disgrace,  and  destroying  per- 
haps his  livelihood.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  if  he  should  still  be  really  a 
rogue,  a  robber,  perhaps  dangerous, 
ought  I— ought  I — ^in  short — ^you  are 
a  clergyman  and  a  fine  scholar,  air— > 
what  ought'!  to  do?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hartopp,  do  not  veac 
yourself  with  this  very  honourable 
dilemma  of  conscience.  Let  me  only 
find  my  poor  old  friend,  my  benefac- 
tor I  may  call  him,  and  I  hope  to 
Eersuade  him,  if  not  to  return  to  the 
ome  that  waits  him,  at  least  to  be 
my  guest,  or  put  himself  under  my 
care.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
widow  with  whom  he  lodges  ?"  * 

"Yes— Halse;  and  f  know  the 
town  well  enough  to  conduct  you,  if 
not  to  the  house  itself,  still  to  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Pray  al- 
low me  to  accompany  you ;  I  should 
like  it  very  much— for,  though  yoa 
may  not  think  it,  from  the  light  way 
I  have  been  talking  of  Chapman,  I 
never  was  so  interested  in  any  man, 
never  so  charmed  by  any  man ;  and 
it' has  often  haunted  me  at  night, 
thinking  that  I  behaved  too  harshly 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  about  on 
the  wide  world,  an  outcast  deprived 
of  his  little  girl,  whom  he  had  trust- 
ed to  me.  And  I  should  have  run 
after  him  yesterday,  or  called  on  him 
this  morning,  and  said,  '  Let  me  serve 
you,'  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sever- 
ity with  which  he  and  his  son  were 
spoken  of,  and  I  myself  rebuked  for 
mentioning  their  very  names,  by  a 
man  whose  opinion  I,  and  indeed  all 
the  country,  must  hold  in  the  highest 
respect — a  man  of  tbe  finest  honour, 
the  weightiest  character  —  I  mean 
Gov  Darrell,  the  great  Darrell." 

George  Morley  sighed.  ^  I  believe 
Darrell  knows  nothing  of  the  elder 
Losely,  and  is  prejudiced  against  him 
by  the  misdeeds  of  the  younger,  to 
whose  care  you  (and  I  cannot  blame 
you,  for  I  also  was  instrumental  to 
the  same  transfer;  which  might  have 
proved  calamitously  fatal)  surrender- 
ed the  poor  motherless  girl." 

"She  is  not  with  her  grandfather 
now  ?  She  lives  still,  I  hope  ?  She 
was  very  delicate." 

"  She  lives — she  is  safe.  Ha— take 
care  I" 

These  last  words  were  spoken  as  a 
horseman,  riding  fast  along  the  road 
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towards  the  bridge  that  was  dow 
close  at  hand,  came,  without  warn- 
ing or  heed,  so  close  upon  our  two 
pdestrians,  that  Gkorge  Morlej  bad 
but  JQ9t  time  to  pluck  Hartopp  aside 
from  the  horse's  hoofs. 

'^An  impudent,  careless,  ruffianly 
fellow,  ind^!"  said  the  mild  Har- 
topp indignantly,  as  he  brushed  from 
his  sleeve  the  splash  of  dirt  which 
the  horseman  bequeathed  to  it  '*  He 
must  be  drunk  I" 

The  rider,  gaining  the  bridge,  was 
there  ddtaiued  at  the  toll-bar  by  some 
carts  and  waggons,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  passed  him  on  the  bridge, 
looking  with  some  attention  at  his 
gloomy,  unobservant  countenance, 
and  the  powerful  frame  on  which, 
despite  coarse  garments  and  the 
change  wrought  by  years  of  intem- 
perate excess,  was  ,  still  visible  the 
trace  of  that  felicitous  symmetry 
once  so  admirably  combining  Hercu- 
lean strength  with  elastic  elegance. 
Entering  the  town,  the  rider  turned 
into  the  yard  of  the  nearest  inn. 
George  Morley  and  Hartopp,  follow- 
ed at  a  little  distance  by  Morley*s 
travelling  companion,  Merle,  passed 
on  towards  the  other  extremity  of 
the  town,  and  after  one  or  two  in- 
quiries for  "  Widow  Halse,  Prospect 
Bow,"  they  came  to  a  few  detached 
cottages,  very  prettily  situated  on  a 
gentle  hill,' commanding  in  front  the 
roofs  of  the  city  and  the  gleaming 
windows  of  the  great  cathedral,  with 
somewhat  large  gardens  in  the  rear. 
Mrs.  Halse's  dwelling  was  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  this  row.  The  house, 
however,  was  shut  up ;  and  a  woman, 
who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
neighbouring  cottage,  plaiting  straw, 
informed  the  visitors  that  Mrs.  Halse 
was  gone  out  '<  charing''  for  the  day, 
and  that  her  lodger,  who  had  his  own 
key,  seldom  returned  before  dark,  • 
but  that  at  that  hour  he  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  Corn-market 
or  the  streets  in  its  vicinity,  and 
offered  to  send  her  little  boy  to  dis- 
cover and  "  fetch"  him.  Qeorge  con- 
sulted apart  with  Merle,  and  decided 
on  despatching  the  cobbler,  with  the 
boy  for  his  guide,  in  quest  of  the 
pedlar,  Merle  being  of  course  in- 
structed not  to  let  out  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  lest  Waife,  in  his 
obstinacy,  anonld  rather  abscond  than 


encounter  the  friends  from  wboiB  k 
had  fled.  Merle,  and  a  curlyhEadei 
urchin,  who  seemed  delighted  at  & 
idea  of  hunting  up  Sir  Isaac  aod  Sir 
Isaac's  master,  set  forUi  and  wm 
soon  out  of  sight  Hartopp  asd 
George  opened  the  little  gankn-gite, 
and  strolled  into  the  guden  at  ^ 
back  of  the  cottage,  to  seat  then- 
selves  patiently  on  a  bendi  beoestk 
an  old  apple-tree.  Here  they  waitd 
and  conversed  some  minutes,  tiSl 
George  observed  that  one  of  tbe  cac- 
ments  on  that  side  of  the  cottage  ns 
left  open,  and,  involantanly  rjsij^. 
he  looked  in;  surveying  with  inter- 
est the  room,  which,  he  felt  sore  &t 
the  first  glance,  must  be  that  ooeo- 
pied  by  his  self  exiled  friend :  a  neit, 
pleasant  little*  room  —  a  bullfindL  h 
a  wicker  cage  on  a  ledge  within  the 
casement  —  a  flower-pot  beside  it 
Doubtless  the  window,  which  &eed 
the  southern  sun,  had  been  left  <s^ 
by  the  kind  old  man  in  order  to  cter 
the  bird  and  to  gladden  the  pluL 
Waife's  well-known  pipe,  and  a  to- 
bacco-pouch worked  for  him  bj 
Sophy's  fairy  fingers,  lay  on  a  taWe 
near  the  fireplace,  between  casemeoi' 
and  door ;  and  George  saw  with  emo- 
tion the  Bible  which  he  himself  hid 
given  to  the  wanderer,  lying  also  oa 
the  table,  with  the  magnifyinggbs 
which  Waife  had  of  hkte  been  obliged 
tp  employ  in  reading.  "Waife's  hr 
bitual  neatness  was  visible  in  tbe 
aspect  of  the  room.  To^  Geoige  it 
was  evident  that  the  very  chain  bdl 
been  arranged  by  his  hand ;  that  i^ 
hand  had  courteouslv  given  that  frel 
coat  of  varnish  to  the  wretched  por- 
trait of  a  man  in  bine  coat  and  bof 
waistcoat,  representing,  no  doubt,  t&e 
lamented  spouse  of -the  hospitable 
widow.  George  beckoned  to  Ha> 
topp  to  come  also  and  look  withio; 
and  as  the  worthy  trader  peeped  over 
his  shoulder,  the  clergymau  said 
whisper ingly,  **Is  there  not  som^ 
thing  about  a  man's  home  which  at- 
tests his  character? — ^No  'pkadisf 
guilty' here!" 

Hartopp  was  about  to  t&wer, 
when  they  heard  the  key  tarn  sharplf 
in  the  outer  door,  and  had  scarce!; 
time  to  draw  somewhat  back  froia 
the  casement  when  Wufe  came  hur- 
riedly into  the  room,  followed,  not  by 
Merle,  but  by  the  tall  ronghrlookiDg 
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lorseman  wbom  they  had  eoooanter- 
d  on  the  road.  ."Thaok  heaven/' 
tied  Waife,  sinking  on  a  chair,  ^  oat 
•f  sight,  out  of  hearing  now  I  Now 
oa  may  epeak;  now  I  can  listen  I 
)  wretchea  son  of  my  lost  angel, 
rhom  I  so  vainly  sought  to  save  by 
be  sacrifice  of  all  my  claims  to  the 
espect  of  men,  for  what  purpose  do 
ou  seek  me  ?  I  have  nothing  left 
hat  yoa  can  take  away  I  Is  it  the 
hild  again?  See— see— look  round 
-search  the  house  if  you  will — she 
J  not  here." 

"Bear  with  me,  if  you  can,  sir," 
aid  Jafiper,  in  tones  that  were  al- 
most meek;  *<you,  at  least,  can  say 
othing  that  I  will  not  bear.  But  I 
m  in  my  right  when  I  ask  you  to 
ell  me,  without  equivocation  or  re- 
erve,  if  Sophy,  though  not  actually 
ritbin  these  walls,  be  near  yon,  in 
his  town  or  its  peighbourhodd ! — in 
hort,  still  under  your  protection  ?" 

'•Not  in  this  town — not  near  it — 
ot  under  my  protection ;  I  swear." 

*'  Do  not  swear,  father ;  I  have  no 
elief  in  other  men's  oaths.  I  believe 
oar  simple  word.  Now  comes  my 
econd  question— remember  I  am  still 
Lrictly  in  my  right — where  is  she  ? — 
nd  under  whose  care  7" 

'*I  will  not  say.    One  reason  why 

have  abandoned  the  very  air  she 
reathes,  was,  that  you  might  not 
'ace  her  in  tracing  me.  But  she  is 
at  of  your  power  again  to  kidnap 
nd  to  sell.  You  might  molest)  har- 
S9,  shame  her,  by  proclaiming  your- 
3lf  her  father ;  but  regain  her  into 
oar  keeping,  cast  her  to  infamy  and 
ice — never,  never  I    She  is  now  with 

0  powerless,  miserable  convict,  for 
rhom  Law  has  no  respect.  She  is 
ow  no  helpless  infant,  without  a 
boice,  without  a  will.  She  is  safe 
qm  all,  save  the  wanton  unprofit- 
ble  effort  to  disgrace  her.  O  Jas- 
er,  Jasper,  be  human  — she  is  so 
elicate  of  frame — she  is  so  sensitive 
)  reproach,  so  tremulously  alive  to 
onour — I — 1 9km  not  fit  to  be  near 
er  now.  I  have  been  a  tricksome, 
lifty  vagrant,  and  innocent  though 

be,  the  felon's  brand  is  on  me  1 
lut  you,  you  too,  who  never  loved 
er,  who  cannot  miss  her,  whose  heart 

1  not  breaking  at  her  loss  as  mine  is 
ow — ^you,  you— to  rise  up  from  the 
Peking  pesthouse  in  which  you  have 


dwelt  by  choice,  and  say,  'Descend 
from  God*s  day  with  me' — Jasper, 
Jasper,  you  will  not — you  cannot ;  it 
would  be  the  malignity  of  a  devil  I*' 

"  Father,  hold  I"  cried  Jasper,  writh- 
ing and  livid ;  "  I  owe  to  you  more 
than  I  do  to  that  thing  of  pink  and 
white.  I  know  better  than  you  the 
trumpery  of  all  those  waxen  dolls  of 
whom  dupes  make  idols.  At  each 
turn  of  the  street  you  may  find  them 
in  basketsful  —  blue-eyed  or  blaok- 
eyed,  just  the  same  worthless  frippery 
or  senseless  toys;  but  every  man 
dandling  his  own  doll,  whether  he 
call  it  sweetheart  or  daughter,  makes 
the  same  puling  boast  that  he  has  an 
angel  of  purity  in  his  puppet  of  wax. 
Nav,  hear  me  I  to  that  girl  I  owe 
nothing.  Yoa  know  what  I  owe  to 
you.  X  ou  bid  me  not  seek  her,  and 
say,  'I  am  your  father  I'  Do  yoa 
think  it  does  not  misbecome  me  more, 
and  can  it  wound  yon  less,  when  I 
come  to  you,  and  remind  you  that  I 
am  your  son  I" 

"  Jasper  P'  faltered  the  old  man, 
turning  his  face  aside,  for  the  touch 
of  feehng  towards  himself,  contrast- 
ing the  cynicism  with  which  Jaspw 
spoke  of  other  ties  not  less  sacrad, 
took  the  father  b^  surprise. 

**And,"  contmued  Jasper,  "re- 
membering how  you  once  loved  me 
— with  what  self-sacrifice  you  proved 
that  love,  it  is  with  a  bitter  grudge 
against  that  girl  that  I  see  her  thus 
take  that  place  in  your  affection 
which  was  mine — and  you  so  indig 
nant  against  me  if  I  even  presume  to 
approach  her.  What!  1  have  the 
malignity  of  a  devil  because  I  would 
not  quietly  lie  down  in  yonder  ken- 
nels to  starve,  or  sink  into  the  grade 
of  those  whom  year  daintier  thief 
disdains;  spies  into  unguarded  areas, 
or  cowardly  skulkers  by  blind  walls ; 
while  in  the  paltry  girl,  who  you  say 
is  so  well  provided  for,  I  see  the  last 
and  sole  resource  which  may  prevent 
you  from  being  still  more  degraded, 
still  more  afflicted  by  your  son." 

**What  is  it  you  want?  Even  if 
Sophy  were  in  your  power,  Darreli 
would  not  be  more  disposed  to  enrich 
or  relieve  yoa.  He  will  never  believe 
your  tale,  nor  deign  even  to  look  into 
its  proofs." 

<*  He  might  at  last,"  said  Jasper 
evasively.     "Sorely   with  all    tLat 
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wealth,  DO  Dearer  heir  thao  a  remote 
kiosmaD  Id  the  son  of  a  beggared 
spendthrift  by  a  lineDdraper's  daugh- 
ter—  he  should  Deed  a  grandchild 
more  than  yoa  do ;  yet  the  proofs 
Toa  speak  of  convinced  yonrself ;  you 
believe  my  tale." 

**  Believe— yes,  for  that  belief  was 
everything  in  the  world  to  me  I  Ah, 
remember  how  joyonslv,  when  my 
term  of  seqtence  expired,  I  hastened 
to  seek  yon  at  Paris,  deceived  by  the 
rare  letters  with  which  yon  had 
deigned  to  cheer  me  —  fondly  dream- 
ing that,  in  expiatiog  your  crime,  I 
should  have  my  rewara  in  your  re- 
demption—  should  live  to  see  you 
honoured,  honest,  good — ^live  to  think 
your  mother  watched  us  from  heaven 
with  a  smile  on  both — and  that  we 
should  both  jom  her  at  last  —  you 
purified  by  my  atonement  I  Oh, 
and  when  I  saw  yon  so  sunken,  so 
hardened,  exulting  in  vice  as  in  a 
glory— bravo  and  partner  in  a  gam- 
bler's hell— or,  worse  still,  living  on 
the  plunder  of  miserable  women,  even 
the  almsman  of  that  vile  Desmarets 
■—my  con,  my  son,  my  lost  Lizzy's 
son  blotted  out  of  my  world  for  ever ! 
— then,  then  I  should  have  died  if 
you  bad  not  said,  boasting  of  the  lie 
which  had  wrung  the  gold  from  Bar- 
rel!, '  But  the  child  lives  still.*  Be- 
lieve you— 0  yes,  yes  I — for  in  that 
belief  something  was  still  left  to  me 
to  cherish,  to  love,  to  live  for  i" 

Here  the  old  man's  hurried  voice 
died  away  in  a  passionate  sob;  and 
the  direful  son,  all  reprobate  though 
he  was,  slid  from  his  chair,  and  bowed 
bioKelf  at  his  father's  knee,  covering 
his  face  with  fell  hands  that  trembled. 
"Sir,  sir,"  he  said  in  broken  reveren- 
tial accents,  "  do  not  let  me  see  yon 
weep.  You  cannot  believe  me,  but  I 
say  solemnly  that,  if  there  be  in  me  a 
single  remnant  of  affection  for  any 
human  being,  it  is  for  you.  When  I 
consented  to  leave  you  to  bear  the 
sentence  which  should  have  fallen  on 
myself,  sure  I  am  that  I  was  less 
basely  selfish  than  absurdly  vain.  I 
fancied  myself  so  born  to  good  for- 
tune I — so  formed  to  captivate  some 
rich  girl !— «nd  that  von  would  return 
to  share  wealth  with  me ;  that  the 
evcDing  of  your  days  would  be  happy ; 
that  you  would  be  repaid  by  my  splen- 
door  for  your  own  disgrace  I     And 


when  I  did  many,  and  did  old- 
mately  get  from  the  £itfaer-io4v 
who  spumed  me  the  capital  of  hii 
daughter's  fortune,  pitublly  Email 
though  it  was  compared  to  my  exoec- 
tations,  my  first  id^  was  to  lod  W 
of  that  sum  to  yon.  But— bat-I 
was  living  with  those  who  timglit 
nothing  so  silly  as  a  good  inteDdoD- 
nothing  so  bad  as  a  good  ictioL 
That  mocking  she -devil,  G&britOe, 
too  1  Then  the  witch's  spell  of  that 
d— d  green  table  I  Lnck  ag«io6t  <xit 
— wait  I  double  the  capital  ere  joi 
send  the  half.  Luck  with  one— bow 
balk  the  tide  ?  how  fritter  the  a^Hal 
just  at  the  turn  of  doubling?  boos 
it  grew  irksome  even  to  think  of  joo; 
vet  still  when  I  did,  I  said,  '  Life  i 
long,  I  shall  win  riches;  he  M 
share  them  some  day  or  otber!'- 
Basta,  BoitaJ^  what  idle  twiddle  or 
hollow  brag  all  this  must  seen  to 
you  I" 

"No,"  said  Waife  feebly,  tod  hfe 
hand  drooped  till  it  touched  Jaspa's 
^nded  shoulder,  but  at  the  tooch 
recoiled  as  with  an  electric  spasm. 

'^  8o,  as  you  say,  you  found-  me  at 
Paris.  I  told  you  where  I  had  pUc^ 
the  child,  not  conceiving  that  Ara- 
bella would  part  with  her,  or  .u-n 
desire  to  bumper -yourself  with  an  ea- 
cumbrance,— nay,  I  took  for  granttd 
that  yon  would  find  a  home  as  before 
with  some  old  friend  or  codou; 
cousin  ;  —  but  fancving  that  )oa 
occasional  visits  to  her  migbt  coib- 
fort  you,  since  it  seemed  to  please  m 
so  much  when  I  said  she  li^ed 
Thus  we  parted — ^yon,  it  seems,  odI; 
anxious  to  save  that  child  from  eter 
falling  into  my  hands,  or  those  of 
Gabrielle  Desmarets,  I  hasteDiog  to 
forget  all  but  the  riotous  life  roood 
me  till—" 

*'Till  yon  came  back  to  Eodaod  to 
rob  from  me  the  smile  of  ue  ooij 
face  that  I  knew  would  never  wnr 
contempt,  and  to  tell  the  good  ouo 
with  whom  I  thought  she  had  eo  safe 
a  shelter,  that  I  was  a  convicted  rob- 
ber, by  whose  'very  love  her  infiocj 
was  sullied.    0  Jasper!  Jasper!" 

"  I  never  said  that — never  ihoogbt 
of  saying  it.  Arabella  Crane  did  60, 
with  the  reckless  woman-will,  to  g^ 
her  object  But  I  did  take  tbe  cm 
from  you.  Why?  Partly  because  I 
needed  money  so  much  that  I  would 
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ave  sold  a  hecatomb  of  chfldren  for 
alf  what  I  was  offered  to  bind  the 
irl  to  a  serrice  that  ooold  not  be 
ery  dreadfol,  since  jonnelf  had  first 
laced  her  there ;— and  partly  becaose 
on  had  shrank,  it  seems,  from  ap- 
lealiDg  to  old  friends ;  yon  were 
ivicgr,  like  myself  from  hand  to 
Qoath ;  what  conld  that  child  be  to 
oa  bat  a  drag  and  a  bother  ?'' 

''  And  ^oa  will  tell  mC)  I  sappose,^' 
aid  Waife,  with  an  incredaloos  bit- 
er irony,  that  seemed  to  wither  him- 
elf  in  Tenting  it,  so  did  his  whole 
rame  recoil  and  shrink — **Toa  will 
ell  me  that  it  was  from  the  same 
onsiderate  tenderness  that  you  wonld 
tave  again  filched  her  from  me  some 
nonths  later,  to  place  her  with  that 
she-devU'  who  was  once  more  by 
onr  side;  to  be  reared  and  sold  to 
—  oh  horror !  —  horror  I  — animagin- 
kble  horror  1 — that  |>are  helpless  in- 
Ant  I— yon,  armed  with  the  name  of 
ftther! — ^yoa,  strong  in  that  mighty 
orm  of  man." 

"  Whatj  do  yon  mean  ?  Oh  I  re- 
aember  now  I  When  Gabrielle  was 
n  London,  and  I  had  seen  you  on  the 
bridge.  Who  coold  have  told  yoa 
bat  I  meant  to  get  the  child  from 
'oa  at  that  time  ?" 

Waife  was  silent  He  coald  not 
>etray  Arabella  Crane ;  and  Jasper 
ooked  perplexed  and  thoaghtfal. 
Then  gradudly  the  dreadfal  nature 
»f  his  father's  accosing  word  seemed 
o  became  more  clear  to  him;  and 
le  cried,  with  a  fierce  start  and  a 
warthy  flash  —  '^  Bat  whoever  tpld 
rou  that  I  harboared  the  design  that 
t  whitens  yoar  lip  to  hint  at,  lied, 
ind  foalljT.  Harkye,  sir,  many  years 
Lgo  Gabrielle  had  made  acqaamtance 
vith  Darrell,  ander  another  name,  as 
klatilda's  friend  (long  story  now — 
lot  worth  telling)  ;  be  had  never,  I 
jelieve,  discovered  the  impostare. 
fast  at  the  time  yoa  refer  to,  I  heard 
,hat  Darrell  had  been  to  France,  in- 
quiring himself  into  facts  connected 
with  my  former  story  that  Matflda's 
2hild  was  dead.  That  very  inqairy 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  not  been 
K>  incredaloos  of  my  assertions^  of 
Sophy's  claims  on  him  as  he  had  af« 
fected  to  be  when  I  arged  them.  He 
then  went  on  into  Italy.  Talk- 
ing this  over  with  QabrieUe,  she 
raggested,  that  if  the  child  coidd  be 
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got  into  her  possession,  she  ,woald  go 
with  her  in  search  of  Darrell,  resam- 
ing  the  name  in  which  she  had  before 
known  him  —  resoming  the  title  and 
privilege  of  Mlitilda*s  friend.  In  that 
character  he  might  listen  to  her,  when 
he  wonld  not  to  me.  She  might  con- 
firm my  statement — melt  his  heart 
— coax  him  into  terms.  She  was  the 
cleverest  creature  I  I  shoold  have 
sold  Sophy,  it  is  trne.  For  what  ? 
A  provision  to  place  me  above  want 
and  crima  Sold  her  to  whom  ?  To 
the  man  who  would  see  in  her  his 
daughter's  child,  rear  her  to  inherit 
his  wealth  —  guard  her  as  his  own 
honour.  What  I  was  this  the  design 
that  so  shocks  you?  Basta — hasta/ 
A  gain,  I  say  Enough.  I  never  thought 
I  shoald  be  so  soft  as  to  mutter  ex- 
cuses for  what  I  have  done. «  And  if 
I  do  so  now,  the  words  seem  forced 
from  me  against  my  will  —  forced 
from  me,  as  if  in  seemg  you  I  was 
affain  but  a  wild,  lawless,  wilful  boy, 
who  grieved  to  see  vou  saddened 
by  his  fanlts,  though  he  forgot  his 
grief  the  moment  you  were  out  of 
sight." 

**0h,  Jasper,"  cried  Waife,  now 
fJEurly  placing  his  hand  on  Jasper's 
guilty  head,  and  fixing  his  bright 
soft  eye,  swimming  in  tears,  on  that 
downcast  gloomy  face.  '^Tou  re- 
pent!—you  repent  J  Yes;  call  back 
^our  BOTQOoo  —  call  it  back!  Let 
it  stand  before  you,  now,  visible,  pal- 
pable! Loll  see  it!  Do  not  you? 
Fearless,  Joyous  Image!  Wild,  law- 
less, wilfm,  as  you  say.  Wild  from 
exuberant  life ;  lawless  as  a  bird  is 
free,  because  air  is  boundleas  to  un- 
tried exalting  wings ;  wilfd  from  the 
ease  with  which  Uie  bravery  and 
beau^  of  Nature's  radiant  Darling 
forced  way  for  each  jocund  whim 
through  onr  yieldmg  hearts!  Si- 
lence !  It  is  there!  I  see  it,  as  I  saw 
it  rise  in  the  empty  air  when  guilt 
and  ignominy  first  darkened  round 
you;  and  my  heart  cried  aloud  — 
'  not  on  him,  not  on  him,  not  on  that 
glorious  shape  of  hope  and  promise 
—on  me,  whose  life,  useless  hitherto, 
has  lost  all  promise  now — on  me  let 
fall  the  shame.'  And  my  lips  obeyed 
my  heart,  and  I  said— *  Let  the  law«' 
will  be  done— I  am  the  guilty  man.' 
Oruel— cruel  one!  Was  that  sunny 
Boyhood  then  so  k)ng  departed  from 
37 
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yod?  On  the  verge  of  youth,  and 
Bach  maturity  in  craft  and  fraod 
— that  when  yoa  stole  into  my  room 
that  dark  winter  eve,  threw  yoarself 
at  my  feet,  spoke  bat  of  thoughtless 
debts,  aud  the  fears  that  ^on  should 
be  thrust  from  an  industrious  honest 
calling,  and  I — ^I  said — ^  No,  no ;  fear 
not ;  the  head  of  your  firm  likes  you ; 
he  has  written  to  me,  I  am  trying 
already  to  raise  the  money  you  need, 
it  shall  be  raised,  no  matter  what  it 
cost  me;  you  shall  be  saved,  my 
Lizzy's  son  shall  never  know  the  soil 
of  a  prison ;  shun  temptation  hence- 
forth ;  be  but  honest,  and  I  shall  be 
repaid ! ' — what,  even  then,  you  were 
coldly  meditating  the  crime  that  will 
make  my  very  grave  dishonoured  I " 

''  Meditating— not  so  I  How  could 
I?  Not  till  after  what  had  thus 
passed  between  ub,  when  you  spoke 
with  such  indulgent  kindness,  did  I 
even  know  that  I  might  more  than 
save  myself^by  monies— not  raised 
at  risk  and  loss  to  you  I  Bemember, 
you  had  left  me  in  the  inner  room, 
while  you  went  forth  to  speak  with 
Gunstoo.  There  I  overheard  him 
talk  of  notes  he  had  never  counted, 
and  might  never  miss ;  describe  the 
very  place  where  they  were  kept; 
and  then  die  idea  came  to  me  irresis- 
tibly ;  '  better  rob  him  than  despoil 
my  own  generous  father.*  Sir,  I  am 
not  pretending  to  be  better  than  I 
was.  I  was  not  quite  the  novice  you 
supposed.  Oovetiog  pleasures  or 
shows  not  within  my  reach,  I  had 
shrunk  from  draining  you  to  supply 
the  means ;  I  had  not  had  the  same 
forbearance  for  the  superfluous  wealth 
of  others.  I  had  learned  with  whai 
simple  tools  old  locks  may  fly  open ; 
and  none  had  ever  suspected  me,  so 
£  had  no  fear  of  danger,  small  need 
of  premeditation ;  a  nail  on  your 
mantel-piece,  the  cloven  end  of  the 
hammer  lying  beside,  to  crook  it 
when  hot  from  the  fire  that  blazed 
before  me  I  I  say  this  to  show  you 
that  I  did  not  come  provided;  no- 
thing was  planned  before  hand ;  all 
was  the  project  and  work  of  the 
moment  Such  was  my  haste,  I 
burnt  myself  to  the  bone  with  the 
red  iron — feeling  no  pain,  or  rather, 
at  that  age,  beuing  all  pain  without 
wincing.  Before  Gnnston  left  you, 
my  whole  plan  was  then  arranged— 


my  sole  instmmeat  faahioned.  Tos 
groan.  But  how  could  I  fiuK^  \}m 
there  would  be  detection?  Hov 
imagine,  that  even  if  monJes,  wfe: 
counted,  were  missed,  sas{MdoD  coald 
fall  on  you  —  a  better  gentkoiaa 
than  he  whom  you  served?  A&i 
had  it  not  been  for  that  aceon^ 
cloak  which  vou  so  fondly  wrapped 
round  me,  when  I  set  off  to  cateb 

the  night-train  back  to  ;  i: 

it  had  not  been,  I  say,  for  that  ckiok, 
there  could  have  been  no  evidoKK 
to  criminate  either  you  or  me-^x- 
oept  that  unlucky  £5  note,  whiefa 
I  pressed  on  you  when  we  met  &t 

,  where  I  was  to  hide  till  yoa 

had  settled  with  my  dnn&  And  whj 
did  I  press  it  on  you  ?— because  joi 
had  asked  me  if  I  had  wherewith&i 
about  me  on  which  to  iive  mns- 
while ;  and  I,  to  save  yoa  from  eap- 
tving  your  own  purse,  said — ^Yesf 
snowed  you  some  golcU  and  pressed 
on  you  the  bank  note,  which  I  suS 
I  could  not  want — to  go,  in  soiftll 
part,  towards  my  debts;  it  was  t 
childish,  inconsistent  wish  to  ple^ 
you:  and  you  seemed  so  pleawd  to 
take  it  as  a  proof  that  I  cared  &t 
you." 

"For  mel-^no,  no;  for  honour— 
for  honour — ^for  honour!  I  thought 
you  cared  for  honoollr ;  and  the  proof 
of  that  care  was,  thrusting  into  the» 
credulous  hands  the  shwre  of  yooi 
midnight  plunder  I" 

^'Sir,**  resumed  Jasper,  pereistifi^ 
in  the  same  startling  combinatioo  of 
feeling,  gentler  and  more  revirreatiii 
than  could  have  been  supposed  to 
linger  in  his  breast,  and  of  the  mon! 
obtuseness  that  could  not,  save  bj 
vanishing  glimpses,  distingaish  be- 
tween crime  and  its  consequences— 
between  dishonour  and  detectioD  — 
'*  Sir,  I  declare  that  I  new  conoeiTtd 
that  I  was  exposing  you  to  daog^; 
nay,  I  meant,  out  of  the  money  I  had 
taken,  to  replace  to  you  what  you 
w^e  about  to  raise,  as  soon  as  I  ooaM 
invent  some  plausible  story  of  having 
earned  it  honestly.  Stupid  Dotioas 
and  clumsy  schemes,  as  I  now  feok 
back  on  them ;  but,  as  you  say,  I  had 
not  long  left  bovhood,  and  uacfvag 
myself  deep  and  knowing,  was  rav 
in  the  craft  I  had  practised.  Basca, 
basta,  bastaT' 

Jasper,  who  had  risen  from  his 
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knees  whOe  speaking,  here  stamped 
heavily  on  the  floor,  as  if  with  anger 
at  the  heart-stricken  aspect  of  his 
silenced  father ;  and  continued  with  a 
voice  that  seemed  struggling  to  regain 
its  old  imperious,  rollicking,  burly 
swell. 

**  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 
Fling  it  aside,  sv — ^look  to  the  fu- 
tore ;  jou  with  your  pedlar*s  pack,  I 
with  my  empty  pockets  1  What 
can  save  you  from  the  workhouse — 
me  from  the  hulks  or  gibbet?  I 
know  not,  unless  the  persons  shel- 
tering that  girl  will  buy  ine  off  by 
some  provision  which  may  be  shared 
between^  us.  Tell  me,  then,  where 
she  is;  leave  me  to  deal  in  the 
badness  as  I  best  may.  Pooh  I  why 
80  scared  ?  I  will  neither  terriJV  nor 
kidnap  her.  I  will  shuffle  on  the 
crust  of  blackguard  that  has  harden- 
ed round  me.  1  will  be  sleek  and 
smooth,  as  if  I  were  still  the  exquisite 
Lothario— copied  by  would-be  ruff- 
lers,  and  spoiled  by  willing  beauties. 
Oh,  I  can  still  play  the  gentleman, 
at  least  for  an  hour  or  two,  if  it  be 
worth  my  while.  Come",  sir,  come; 
trust  me ;  out  with  the  secret  of  this 
hidden  maiden ;  whose  interests 
should  surely  weigh  not  more  with 
yon  than  those  of  a  starving  son. 
What,  you  will  not?  Be  it  so.  I 
sQPpect  that  I  know  where  to  look 
for  her — on  what  noble  thresholds  to 
set  my  daring  foot ;  what  fair  lady, 
mindfal  of  former  days—  of  girlish 
friendship — of  virgin  love — wraps  in 
compassionate  luxury  Guy  Darrell's 
rejected  heiress  I  Ah,  your  looks  tell 
me  that  I  am  hot  on  the  scent  That 
fair  lady  I  knew  of  old ;  she  is  rich 
—  I  helped  to  make  her  so.  She 
owes  me  something.  I  will  call  and 
remind  her  of  it.  And — tut,  sir,  tut 
— }oa  shall  not  go  to  the  workhouse, 
nor  I  to  the  hulk/* 

Here  the  old  man,  hitherto  seated, 
rose  —  slowly,  with  feebleness  and 
eflfort— till  he  gained  his  full  height ; 
then  age,  infirmity,  and  weakness, 
seemecT  to  vanish.  In  the  erect  head, 
the  broad  massive  chest,  in  the  whole 
presence,  there  was  dignity — there 
was  power. 

**  Hark  to  me,  unhappy  reprobate, 
and  heed  me  well !  To  save  that  child 
from  the  breath  of  disgrace— to  place 
her  in  what  you   yourself  assured 


me  were  her  rights  amidst  those  in 
whose  dwellings  I  lost  the  privilege 
to  dwell  when  I  took  to  myself  your 
awful  burthen — I  thought  to  resign 
her  charge  for  ever  in  this  world. 
Think  not  that  I  will  fly  her  now, 
when  you  invad&  No — since  my 
prayers  will  not  move  you — since  my 
sacrifice  to  you  has  been  so  fruitless 
—since  my  absence  from  herself  does 
not  attain  its  end ;  there,  where  you 
find  her,  shall  you  again  meet  me ! 
And  If  there  we  meet,  and  you  come 
with  the  intent  to  destroy  her  peace 
and  blast  her  fortune,  then  I,  Wil- 
liam Losely,  am  no  more  the  felon. 
In  the  face  of  day  I  will  proclaim 
the  truth,  and  say, "  Bobber,  change 
place  in  earth's  scorn  with  me ;  stand 
m  the  dock,  where  thy  father  stood  in 
vain  to  save  thee  I" 

'*Bah,  sir  —  too  late  now;  who 
would  listen  to  you  ?*' 

.  "  All  who  have  onoe  known*  me — 
all  will  listen.  Friends  of  power 
and  station  will  take  np  my  cause. 
There  will  be  fresh  inquiry  into  facts 
that  I  held  back — evidence  that,  in 
pleading  guilty,  I  suppressed  —  un- 
grateful one — to  ward  away  suspicion 
from  you.*' 

**  Say  what  you  will,''  said  Jasper, 
swayidg  his  massive  form  to  and  fro, 
with  a  roUiog  gesture  which  spoke 
of  oold  defiance,  ^  I  am  no  hypocrite 
in  fair  repute  whom  such  threats 
would  frighten.  If  you  choose  to 
thwart  me  in  what  1  always  held  my 
hist  resource  for  meat  and  drink,  I 
must  stand  in  the  dock,  even,  per- 
hapfs,  on  a  heavier  charge  than  one  so 
stale.  Each  for  himself;  do  your 
worst — what  does  it  matter  ?** 

<'  What  does  it  matter  that  a  ikther 
should  accuse  his  son  !  No,  no— son, 
son,  son — this  must  not  be  1— Let  it 
not  be ! — let  me  complete  my  mar- 
tyrdom I  I  ask  no  reversal  of  man's 
decree,  except  before  the  Divine 
Tribunal.  Jasper,  Jasper  —  child  of 
my  love,  spare  the  sole  thing  left  to 
fill  up  the  chasms  in  the  heart  that 
^ou  hiid  waste.  Speak  not  of  starv- 
mg,  or  of  fresh  crime.  Stay — share 
this   refuge  I       I   will    work    for 

BOTHl" 

Once  more,  and  this  time  thor- 
oughly, Jasper's  hideous  levity  and 
coarse  bravado  gave  way  before  the 
lingering   human  sentimeDt   knitting 
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him  back  to  childhood,  which  the 
sight  and  voice  of  bis  injared  father 
had  called  forth  with  spasms  aod 
throes,  as  a  seer  calls  the  long-boried 
^  from  a  crave.  And  as  the  old  man 
extended  his  arms  pleadingly  to- 
wards him,  Jasper,  with  a  gasping 
soand — ^half  groan,  half  sob.  sprang 
forward,  canght  both  the  hands  in 
his  own  strong  grasp,  lifted  them  to 
his  lips,  kissed  them,  and  then,  gain- 
ing the  door  with  a  rapid  stride, 
said,  in  hoarse  broken  tones, "  Share 
year  refuge!  no — ^no — I  should  break 
year  heart  downright  did  von  see  me 
daily — hourly  as  I  ami  You  work 
for  both! — you — you!"  His  voice 
stopped,  choked  for  a  brief  moment, 
then  hurried  on :  *'  As  for  that  girl — 
you — you — you  are — ^but  no  matter, 
•  I  will  try  to  obey  you — will  try  to 


wrestle  against  hanger,  desfxir,  ad 
thoughts  that  whisper  nnking  dbd 
with  devils'  tongues.  I  viQ  try— I 
will  try ;  if  I  succeed  not,  keep  yoor 
threat — ^accuse  me — ^give  me  op  to 
justice-— clear  yourself;  hat  if  j«i 
would  crush  me  more  than  bj  ^ 
heaviest  curse,  never  imm  rook  to 
me  with  such  dreadful  tenderiKs! 
Cling  not  to  me,  old  man*,  rdeue 
me,Isay;— there— there;— off  Ah  I 
I  did  not  hurt  yoa  T  Brute  tbt  I 
am — ^you  bless  me — ^yon — ^you !  And 
I  dare  not  bless  again  I  Let  m 
go — ^let  me  go — ^let  me  go!**  H« 
wrenched  himself  away  from  \k 
father's  clasp  —  drowning  with  loai 
tone  his  father's  pathetic  soothiogv- 
out  of  the  house--<lowD  the  hi[i-4(it 
to  eight  in  the  shades  of  the  falii^ 
eve. 


CHAPTBB  VI.  •     I 

Gentleman  Walfe  does  not  forget  an  old  friend.    The  old  friend  reeoncUea  Aatrolocy  Cd  Pntett 
and  is  onder  the  inflaence  of  Benefles.    Mr.  Hartopp  hat  in  hand  to  GenUenun  Wtife. 


Waife  fell  on  the  floor  of  his  thresh- 
old, exclaiming,  sobbing,  moaning, 
as  voice  itself  gradually  died  away. 
The  dog,  who  had  been  shut  out 
from  the  house^  and  remained  ears 
erect,  head  drooping,  close  at  the 
door,  rushed  in  as  Jasper  burst  forth. 
The  two  listeners  at  the  open  case- 
ment now  stole  round ;  there  was 
the  dog,  its  paw  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  trying  to  attract  his  notice, 
and  shining  low. 

Tenderly  —  reverentially,  they  lift 
the  poor  martyr  —  evermore  cleared 
in  their  eyes  from  stain,  from  ques- 
tion ; — ^the  dishonouring  brand  trans- 
muted into  the  hallowing  cross  I  And 
when  the  old  man  at  length  recovered 
consciousness,  his  head  was  pillowed 
on  the  breast  of  the  spotless,  noble 
preacher;  and  the  decorous  English 
trader,  with  instinctive  deference  for 
repute  and  respect  for  law,  was  kneel- 
ing by  his  side,  clasping  his  hand; 
and  as  Waife  glanced  down,  con- 
fusedly wondering,  Hartopp  exclaim- 
ed, hiUf  sobbing,  ^^  Forgive  me ;  you 
said  I  should  repent  if  I  knew  all ! 
I  do  repent  I  I  do  1  Forgive  me —  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself.** 

"Have  I  been  dreaming?    What 


is  all  this  ?  You  here,  too^  It 
George  !  But— but  there  wss  As 
OTHER.  Gone  I  ah  —  gone  —  gooe- 
lost, lost!  Hal  did  you  oimo! 
us?" 

"  We  overheard  yoa--at  that  tin- 
dow  I  See,  spite  of  yourself,  beava 
lets  your  innocence  be  known,  ui 
in  that  innocence,  your  sublime  0^ 
sacrifice." 

'*  Hush !  yon  will  never  betray  bk. 
either  of  you— never  I  A  &tber  ton 
against  his  son  I— horrible  1" 

Again  he  seemed  on  the  point  o( 
swooning.  In  a  few  momentB  dor. 
his  mind  began  evidently  to  mn^ 
somewhat ;  and  just  as  Uerle  (wbo 
with  his  urchin-guide,  had  waodered 
vainly  over  the  wholoj  town  in  Geartii 
of  the  pedlar, until  told  that  beb«I 
been  seen  in  a  by-street,  stopped  lai 
accosted  by  a  tell  man  in  a  rosg^ 
great-coat,  and  then  hunyiflg  ^' 
followed  by  the  stranger)--auiR  back 
to  report  his  ill  suoceas,  Hartopp  aixi 
Geom  had  led  Waife  up  stain  ioto 
his  ueeping-room,  laid  hmi  down  00 
his  bed,  aod  were  standmg  bendefaio 
watching  his  troubled  iaSe,  asd  vbii- 
pering  to  each  other  in  alana 

Waife  overheard  Hartopp  prop» 
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bg  to  go  Id  search  of  medical  assist- 
&Doe,  and  exclaimed  piteonsly,  *'No, 
that  would  scare  me  to  death.  No 
ioctors — DO  eaves- droppers.  Leave 
me  to  mys^lf-^uiet  and  darkness  ;  I 
ih&W  be  well  to-morrow." 

George  drew  the  curtains  round 
the  bed,  and  Waife  caaght  him  by 
the  arm.  *'  You  will  not  let  out  what 
^ou  heard,  I  know ;  you  understand 
tiow  little  I  can  now  care  for  men's 
iadgments ;  but  how  dreadful  it 
vould  be  to  undo  all  I  have  done — 
[  to  be  witness  against  my  Lizzy^s 
jhild  I  I — 1 1  I  trust  you— dear,  dear 
tf  r.  Morley ;  make  Mr.  Hartopp  sensi- 
)ie  that,  if  he  would  not  drive  me 
nad,  not  a  syllable  of  what  he  heard 
Doat  go  forth— 'twould  be  base  in 
lim." 

"  Nay  r*  said  Hartopp,  whispering 
klso  through  the  dark — ''Don't  fear 
ne;  I  will  hold  my  peace,  though 
tis  very  hard  not  to  tell  Williams,  at 
east,  that  yon  did  not  take  me  in. 
3at  yoa  shall  be  obeyed." 

They  drew  away  Merle,  who  was 
wondering  what  the  whispered  talk 
eas  about,  catching  a  word  or  two 
lere  and  there,  and  left  the  old  man 
lot  quite  to  solitude — Waife's  hand, 
n  quitting  (Jeorge's  grasp,  dropped 
m  the  dog's  head. 

Hartopp  went  back  to  his  daugh- 
er's  home  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
nent,  drinking  more  wine  than  usual 
kt  dinner,  talking  more  magisterially 
han  he  had  ever  been  known  to  talk, 
ailing  quite  misanthropically  against 
he  world;  observing,  that  Williams 
lad  become  insufferablv  overbearing, 
knd  should  be  pensioned  off :  in  short, 
iastiog  the  whole  family  into  the 
neatest  perplexity  to  guess  what  had 
iome  to  the  mild  man.  Merle  found 
limself  a  lodging,  and  cast  a  horary 
cheme  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
rYaife  and  himself  for  the  next  three 
nonths,  and  found  all  the  aspects 
o  perversely  contradictory,  that  he 
>wned  he  was  no  wiser  as  to  the 
bture  than  he  was  before  the  sclieme 
7as  cast  George  Morley  remained 
n  the  Cottage,  stealing  up,  from  time 
o  time,  to  Waife's  room,  but  not 
atiguing  him  with  talk.  Before  mid- 
light  the  old  man  slept,  but  his  slum- 
)er  was  much  perturbed,  as  if  by 
earful  dreams.  However,  he  rose 
iarly,  very  weak,  but  free  from  fever, 


and  in  full  possession  of  his  reason. 
To  George's  delight,  Waife's  first 
words  to  him  then  were  expressive 
of  a  wish  to  return  to  Sophy.  "  He 
had  dreamed,"  he  said,  ''  that  he  had 
heard  her  voice  calling  out  to  him  to 
oome  to  Qer  help."  He  would  not 
revert  to  the  scene  with  Jasper. 
George  once  ventured  to  tou9h  on 
that  reminiscence,  but  the  old  man's, 
look  became  so  imploring  that  he  de- 
sisted. Nevertheless,  it  was  evident 
to  the  Pastor,  that  Waife's  desire  of 
return  was  induced  by  his  belief  that 
he  had  become  necessary  to  Sophy's 
protection.  Jasper,  whose  remorse 
would  probably  be  very  short-lived, 
had  clearly  discovered  Sophy's  resi- 
dence, and  as  clearly  Waife,  and 
Waife  alone,  still  retained  dome,  hold 
over  his  rugged  breast.  Perhaps^ 
too,  the  old  dan  had  no  longer  the 
same  dread  of  encountering  Jasper; 
rather  perhaps,  a  faint  hope  that, 
in  another  meeting,  he  might  more 
availingly  soften  his  son's  heart  He 
was  not  only  willing,  then  —  he  was 
eager  to  depart^  and  either  regained 
or  assumed  much  of  his  old  cheerful- 
ness in  settling  with  his  hostess,  and 
parting  with  Merle,  on  whom  he  forc- 
ed his  latest  savings,  and  the  tastefdl 
contents  of  his  panier.  Then  he  took 
aside  G^rge,  and  whitupered  in  his 
ear,  ^A  very  honest,  kind-hearted 
man,  sir;  can  you  deliver  him  from 
the  Planets? — they  bring  him  into 
sad  trouble.  Is  there  no  opening  for 
a  cobbler  at  Humberston  ?" 

George  nodded,  and  went  back  to 
Merle,  who  was  wiping  his  ejes  with 
hia  coat-sleeve.  "My  good  friend," 
said  the  scholar,  '^  do  me  two  favours, 
hesides  the  greater  one  you  have 
already  bestowed  in  conducting  me 
back  to  a  revered  friend.  First,  let 
me  buy  of  you  the  contents  of  that 
basket ;  I  have  children,  amongst 
whom  I  would  divide  them  as  h<jir- 
looms  ;  next,  as  we  were  travelling 
hither,  you  told  me  that,  in  your 
younger  days,  ere  you  took  to  a  orafi 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  prosper- 
ed, you  were  brought  up  to  country 
pursuits^  and  knew  all  about  cows 
and  sheep,  their  cure  and  their  mala- 
dies. Well,  I  have  a  few  acres  of 
glebe-land  on  my  own  hands,  not 
enough  for  a  bailiff— too  much  for 
my  gardener — and  a  pretty  cottage, 
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which  ODoe  belonged  to  a  school- 
master, bat  we  have  built  him  a 
larger  one  ;  it  is  now  yacanl,  and  at 
yonr  seryice.  Gome  and  take  all 
trouble  of  land  and  stock  off  my 
bands;  we  shall  not  quarrel  about 
the  salary.  Bat,  hark-ye,  mv  friend 
— on  one  provipo — give  up  the  Crys- 
tal, and  leave  the  Stars  to  mind  their 
own  bosinesa^' 

**  Please  your  Reverence,"  said 
Merle,  who  at  the  earlier  part  of 
the  address,  had  evinced  the  most 
gratefal  emotion,  bat  who,  at  the 
proviso  which  closed  it,  jerked  him- 
e«lf  up,  dignified  and  displeased — 
**  Please  your  Reverence,  no  1  Kit 
Merle  is  not  so  unnatral  as  to 'swop 
away  his  Significator  at  Birth  for  a 
mess  of  porritchi  There  was  that 
forrin  chap,  Gally-Leo^he  stuck  to 
the  stars,  or  the  sun!  which  is  the 
same  thing — and  the  stars  stuck  by 
him,  and  brought  him  honour  and 
glory,  though  the  Parsons  war  dead 
a(?in  him.  He  had  Malefics  in  his 
Ninth  House,  which  belongs  to  Par- 
sons." 

"  Gan*t  the  matter  be  compromised, 
dear  Mr.  George?"  said  Waife  ijer- 
suasively.  "  Suppose  Merle  promises 
to  keep  his  crystal  and  astrological 
schemes  to  himself,  or  at  least  only 
talk  of  them  to  you ; — they  can't 
hurt  you,  I  should  think,  sir?  And 
science  is  a  sacred  thing.  Merle ;  ,and 
the  Chaldees,  who  were  the  great 
star-gazers,  never  degraded  them- 
selves by  showing  off  to  the  vulgar. 
Mr.  .George,  who  is  a  scholar,  will 
convince  you  of  that  fact" 

"  Content,"  said  George.  **  So  long 
as  Mr.  Merle  will  leave  my  children 
and  servants  and  the  parish  gener- 
ally, in  happv  ignorance  of  the  rature, 
I  give  him  the  fullest  leave  to  discuss 
his  science  with  myself  whenever  we 
chat  together  on  summer  noons  or 
in  winter  evenings ;  and  perhaps  I 
may " 

**  Be  converted  ?"  said  Waife,  with 
a  twinkling  gleam  of  Ihe  playful 
Humour  which  had  ever  sorted 
along  his  thorny  way  by  the  side  of 
Sorrow. 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  the 
Parson,  smiling;  '* rather  the  con- 
trary. What  say  yon.  Merle  ?  Is  it 
not  a  bargain  ?'* 

''  Sir— God  bless  you !"  cried  Merl^ 


simply ;  '<  I  see  yoa  won*t  let  nx 
stand  in  my  own  light.  And  vlat 
Gentleman  Waifb  says  as  to  the  vul- 
gar, is  uncommon  true." 

This  matter  settled,  and  MaiB^i 
future  secured  in  a  way  that  hia  lUn, 
or  his  version  of  their  language,  bid 
not  foretold  to  him,  €t«orge  and  Waife 
walked  on  to  the  station,  Merie  fol- 
lowing with  the  Parson's  small  cv- 
pet-bag,  and  Sir  Isaac  charged  vitk 
.  Waife's  bundle.  Thej  had  not  gooe 
many  yards  before  the^  met  Harto|^ 
who  was  indeed  on  hiswaytoPras- 
Tiect  Row.  He  was  vexed  at  learoios 
Waife  was  about  to  leave  so  abrupt] j; 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  ooaxiogbio 
to  return  to  Gratesboro'  with  ^aad 
— astounding  Williama  and  Mr&H^ 
and  proclaiming  to  Market  Place  aad 
High  Street,  that,  in  deeming  Mr. 
Chapman  a  good  and  a  great  mo 
dL^uised,  he,  Josiab  Hartopp,  bd 
not  been  taken  iiL  He  consol^  bio- 
self  a  little  for  Waife'a  refusal  of  tkis 
kind  invitation  and  anexpected  it 
partore,  by  walking  proudly  hmk 
him  to  the  station,  finding  it  tbroD^* 
ed  with  passengers — some  of  thes 
great  burgesses  of  Ouzdford-iD 
whose  presence  he  kept  bowing  bis 
head  to  Waifb  with  every  mm  be 
uttered  ;  and,  calliuff  the  guard— vbo 
was  no  stranger  to  his  own  nazoe  aad 
importance— -be  told  him  pompoosij 
to  be  particularly  atttentive  to  tb; 
elderly  gentleman,  and  see  that  be 
and  his  companion  had  a  .carriage  to 
themselves  all  the  way,  and  that  Sir 
Isaac  had  a  particularly  comfortabk 
box.  **  A  very  great  maB,**  be  said, 
with  his  finger  to  his  lip,  "  only  ^ 
will  not  have  it  known  —  jnst  »i 
present."    The    guard    stares,  »d 

S remises   all   deference  —  opeos  tbe 
oor  of  a  central  first-class  carritge 
— assures  Waife  that  he  and  his  friod 
shall  not  be  disturbed  by  other  ptf- 
sengers.    The  train  heaves  into  ibov» 
ment — Hartopp  runs  on  by  its  «le 
alone  the  stana— his  hat  off-kiaBiog 
his  hand ;  then,  as  the  convoy  eboots 
under  yon  dtak  tunnel,  and  is  1<^ 
to  sight,  he  turns  back,  and  seeing 
Merle,  says  to  him,  "  You  knoir.tb«» 
gentleman— the  old  one  7" 
**  Yes,  a  many  year." 
"Ever    heard    anythipg   tg^ 
him?" 
«  Yes,  once-«t  Gatesbora** 
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"At  GkktesboroM— ah  I  and  yoa  did       ''I  enyj  yon/'  said  Hartopp ;  and 
Bot  believe  it  ?"  he  went  off  with  a  sigh. 

**  Only  jist  for  a  moment— transit- 
ing." 


CHAPTER  TIL 


Jasper  Lowly  in  his  Element.  0  yonng  Reader,  whosoeyer  thoa  art,  on  whom  Nature  has  be- 
stowed her  magnificent  gift  of  physical  power  with  the  Joys  it  commands,  with  the  daring 
that  springs  from  it  —  on  closing  this  chapter,  pause  a  moment  and  think— "What 
wilt  thoa  do  with  it?"  Shall  it  be  brute-Uke  or  God-Uke?  With  what  advantage  for 
life  —  its  delights  or  its  perils  —  toils  borne  with  ease,  and  glories  cheap  bought  —  dost  thou 
start  at  lifers  onset  ?  Giro  thy  sinews  a  Mind  that  conceives  the  Heroic,  and  what  noble 
things  thou  mayst  do  f  But  value  thy  sinews  for  rude  Strength  alone,  and  that  strength  may 
be  turned  to  thy  shame  and  thy  torture.  The  Wealth  of  thy  life  will  but  tempt  to  its  Waste. 
'  Abase,  at  first  felt  not,  will  poison  the  usee  of  Sense.  Wild  bulls  gore  and  trample  their  foes. 
Thou  hast  Soul  I   Wilt  thou  trample  and  gore  it  f 


Jasper   Losely,    on    quitting    his , 
father,  spent  his  labt  coins  in  pay- 
ment   for   his  horse's   food,  and  on 
fiery  drink  for  himself.    In  haste  he 
mounted — in  haste  he  spurred  on  to 
London  ;  not  even  pence  for  the  toll- 
bars.     Where   he   found   the   gates 
open,  he  dashed  through  them  head- 
long ;  where  closed,  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced, he  forced  his  horse  across  the 
fields,  over  hedge  and  ditch  —  more 
than  once  the    animal    falling   with 
him  —  more  tiian  once  thrown  from 
the  saddle ;  for,  while  a  most  daring, 
he  was  not  a  Yery  practised  rider ; 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  break  bones  so 
strong,  and  though  bruised  and  dizzy, 
he   continued   his   fierce   way.     At 
morning   his   horse  was   thoroughly 
exhaosted,  and  at  the  first  village  he 
^  reached  after  sunrise,  he  left  the  poor 
beast  at   an  inn,  and  succeedea   in 
borrowing  of  the  landlord  £1  on  the 
pawn  of  the  horse  thus  left  as  host- 
age.   Resolved  to  husband  this  sum, 
he  performed  the  rest  Of  his  journey 
on   foot     He   reached   London    at 
night,  and  went   straight  to  Outts* 
lodging.     Outts  was,  however,  in  the 
clnb-room   of  those   dark  associates 
against  whom  Losely  had  been  warn- 
ed. Oblivious  of  his  solemn  promise  to 
Arabella,  Jasper  startled  the  revellers 
as  he  stalked  into  the  room,  and  to- 
wards the  chair  of  honour  at  the  far 
end  of  it,  on  which  he  had  been  ao- 
cnstomed   to   lord   it  over   Uie  fell 
groiips  he  had  treated  out  of  Poole's 
parse :    One  of  the  biffgest  and  moat 
redoubted  oi  the  Black  Family  was 


now  in  that  seat  of /dignity,  and,  re- 
fusing surlily  to  yield  it  at  Jasper's 
rude  summons,  was  seized  by  the 
scufiTof  the  neck,  and  literally  hurled 
on  the  table  in  front,  coming  down 
with  clatter  and  crash  amongst  mogs 
and  glasses.  Jasper  seated  himself 
coollv,  while  the  hubbub  began  to 
swell— and  roared  for  drink.  An  old 
man,  who  served  as  drawer  to  these 
cavaliers,  went  out  to  obey  the  order ; 
and  when  he  was  gone,  those  near 
the  door  swung  across  it  a  heavy  bar. 
Wrath  against  the  domineering  in- 
truder was  gathering,  and  waited  but 
the  moment  to  explode.  Jasper, 
turning  round  his  bloodshot  eyes,  saw 
Outts  within  a  few  chairs  of  him, 
seeking  to  shrink  out  of  sight. 

"Outts,  come  hither,"  cried  he, 
imperiously. 

Outts  did  not  stir. 

•*  Throw  me  that  cur  this  way — 
you,  who  sit  next  to  him.^' 

^  Don't,  dont ;  his  mad  fit  is  on 
him;  he  will  murder  me  —  murder 
me,  who  have  helped  and  saved  you 
all  so  often.    Stand  by  me." 

"  We  will,''  said  both  his  neigh- 
bours, the  one  groping  for  his  case- 
knife,  the  other  for  his  revolver. 

"Do  you  fbar  I  should  lop  ;^our 
ears,  dog,"  cried  Jasper, "  for  shrink- 
ing from  my  side  with  your  tail  be- 
tween your  legs  ?  Pooh  I  I  soom  to 
waste  force  on  a  thing  so  small. 
After  all,  I  am  glad  you  left  me ; 
I  did  not  want  you.  Ton  will 
find  your  horse  at  an  inn  in  fhe 
village  of .    I  will  pay  for  ito 
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hire  whenever  we  meet  again.  Mean- 
while, find  another  master  —  I  dis* 
char^  yon.  MiUe  tonn^es!  why 
does  that  weasel-faced  snail  not  bring 
me  the  brandy?  By  your  leave," — 
and  he  appropriated  to  himself  the 
brimming  glass  of  his  next  neighbour. 
Thus  refreshed,  he  glanced  ronnd 
through  the  reek  of  tobacco  smoke ; 
saw  the  man  he  had  dislodged,  and 
who,  rather  amazed  than  stunned  by 
his  fall,  had  kept  silence  on  rising, 
and  was  now  ominously  interchang- 
ing- muttered  words  with  two  of  his 
comrades,  who  were  also  on  their 
legs.  Jasper  turned  from  him  con- 
temptuously ;— with  increasing  con- 
tempt in  his  hard,  fierce  sneer,  noted 
the  lowering  frowns  on  either  side 
the  Pandemonium;  and  it  was  only 
with  an  angry  flash  from  his  eyes 
that  he  marked,  on  closing  his  survey, 
the  bar  dropped  across  Uie  door,  ana 
two  forms,  knife  in  hand,  stationed  at 
the  threshold. 

^^Aha  i  my  jolly  companions,"  said 
he  then,  *'  you  do  right  to  bar  the 
door.  Prudent  families  can^t  settle 
their  quarrels  too  snugly  amongst 
themselves.  I  am  come  nere  on  pur- 
pose to  give  you  all  a  proper  scoldmg, 
and  if  some  of  you  don't  hang  your 
heads  for  shame  before  I  have  done, 
you*ll  die  more  game  than  I  think 
for,  whenever  you  come  to  the  last 
Drop!" 

He  rose  as  he  thus  spoke,  folding 
his  sinewy  arms  across  his  wide  chest. 
Most  of  the  men  had  risen  too — some, 
however,  remained  seated;  there 
might  be  eighteen  or  twenty  in 
alL  Every  eve  was  fixed  on  him, 
and  many  a  hand  was  on  a  deadly 
weapon. 

<*Scum  of  the  earth!"  burst  forth 
Jasper,  with  voice  like  a  roll  of 
thunder,  "  I  stooped  to  come  amongst 
you  —  I  shared  amongst  you  my 
money.  Was  any  one  of  you  too 
poor  to  pay  up  his  club  fee  —  to 
buy  a  draught  of  Forgetfulness — I 
said,  ^Brother,  take  I*  Did  brawl 
break  out  in  your  jollities  —  were 
knives  drawn  —  a  throat  in  danger 
— ^this  right  hand  struck  down  the 
uproar,  crushed  back  the  coward 
murder.  If  I  did  not  join  in  your 
rogueries,  it  was  because  they  were 
sneaking  and  pitiful.  I  came  as  your 
Patron,  not  as  your  Pal;  I  did  not 


beddle  with  yonr  secreta^Sd  ha 
touch  your  plunder.  I  owed  fn 
nothing.  0£fal  that  you  are!  to  tt 
you  owed  drink,  and  meat,  and  good- 
fellowship.  I  gave  yon  mirth,  ud  1 
gave  you  Law ;  and  in  r^nn  }i 
laid  a  plot  amongst  you  to  get  rid 'of 
me;— )iow,  ve  white-livered  icxm- 
drels?  Oho!  not  by  those  fiste,aDd 
knives,  and  bludgeons.  All  yosr 
pigeon  breasts  clubbed  togeUier  hid 
not  manhood  for  that  But  to  pak 
off  upon  me  some  dastardly  deed  of 
your  own,  by  snares  and  scraps  f£ 
false  evidence — false  oaths,  too,  » 
doubt — to  smuggle  me  off  to  tk 
hangman.  That  was  your  precioB 
contrivance.  Once  again  I  am  here; 
but  this  once  only.  What  for?- 
why,  to  laugh  at,  and  spit  at,  sod 
spurn  you.  And  if  one  man  amoogst 
V09  has  in  him  an  ounce  of  msD's 
blood,  let  him  show  me  the  traitop 
who  planned  that  pitiftd  project,  tod 
be  they  a  dozen,  tiM^  ahall  eurjibt 
mark  of  this  hand  till  their  csrcaoK 
go  t6  the  surgeon's  soalpeL" 

He  ceased.  Though  eadi  was  aov 
hustling  the  other  towards  him,  aod 
the  whole  pack  of  miacreiuitB  was  dos- 
ing up,  like  hounds  ronnd  a  wOd  boir 
at  bay,  the  only  one  who  gave  aodible 
tongue  was  that  thin  splmter  of  liJe 
called  Outts! 

*^  Look  you,  General  Jaa,  it  wsi  sll 
a  mistake  your  ever  coming  hoc- 
You  were  a  fine  fellow  ono&  parti- 
cularly in  the  French  way  or  doiog 
business  —  large  prises  and  lots  of 
row.  That  don't  suit  ns;  we  art 
quiet  Englishmen.  You  brag  of  bea^ 
ing  and  bnllying  the  gentlemawk 
admit  you  amongst  tiiem,  and  of  not 
sharing  their  plans  or  risks ;  but  tiai 
sort  of  thing  is  qute  out  of  order- 
no  precedent  for  it  How  do  «t 
know  that  yon  are  not  a  spy,  or  oonkl 
not  be  made  one,  suioe  yoa  say  yoc 
owe  us  nothing,  and  hold  us  in  sod 
scorn?  Truth  is,  we  are  aU  sick  of  yoo. 
Yon  say  you  only  come  this  once:  very 
well,  you  have  spun  your  yvn->DOv 
go.  That's  all  we  want ;  fo  in  peaott 
and  never  tronble  us  agauL  Gestle 
men,  I  move  that  General  Jas  be 
expelled  this  dub,  and  requested  to 
withdraw.*' 

"I  second  it,"  said  the  maawbon 
Jasper  had  flong  on  the  tabl& 

^Thoae  who  are  in  ikroor  of  tbe 
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resolation,  hold  np  their  hands;— all 
-Hsarried  nnanimoaaly.  G^eneral  Jaa 
18  expelled.^' 

"  Expel  me  I"  said  Jasper,  Who  in 
the  meanwhile,  s waving  to  and  fro 
his  brawny  bulk,  bad  cleared  the 
space  ronnd  him,  and  stood  resting 
his  hands  on  the  heavy  arm-^shair 
from  which  he  had  risen. 

A  hostile  and  siipnltaneous  move- 
ment of  the  group  brooght  four  or 
five  of  the  foremost  on  him.  Up  rose 
the  chair  on  which  Jasper  bad  leaned 
— np  it  rose  in  his  right  hand,  and 
two  of  the  assailants  fell  as  fiUls  an 
ox  to  the  batcher's  blow.  With  his 
left  hand  he  wrenched  a  knife  from  a 
third  of  the  foes,  and  thus  armed  with 
blade  and  buckler,  he  sprang  on  the 
table,  towering  over  all  Before  him 
was  the  man  wfth  the  revolver,  a  gen- 
teeler  outlaw  than  the  rest— ticket-of- 
leave  man,  who  had  been  trans- 
ported for  forgery.  *'  Shall  I  shoot 
him  ?"  whispered  this  knave  to  Oatts. 
Gutts  drew  back  the  hesitating  arm. 
*<No;  the  noise  I  bludgeons  safer." 
Pounce,  as  Oatts  whisf^red— pounce 
as  a  hawk  on  its  quarry,  darted  Jas- 
per's swoop  on  the  Forger,  and  the 
next  moment,  flinging  the  ohidr  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  now 
swarming  up  the  table,  Jasper  was 
armed  with  the  revolver,  wnich  he 
had  dutched  from  its  startled  owner, 
and  its  six  barrels  threatened  death, 
right  and  left,  beside  and  before  and 
around  him,  as  he  turned  from  fkce  to 
fiftoe.  Instantly  there  fell  a  hush — 
instantlv  the  assault  paused.  Every 
one  felt  that  there  no  fidtering 
would  make  the  hand  tremble  or  the 
ball  swerve.  Wherever  Jasper  turn- 
ed the  foes  recoiled.  He  laughed 
with  audacious  mockery  as  he  survey- 
ed the  recreants. 

*'Down  with  your  arms,  each  of 
von —down  that  knife,  down  that 
bludgeon.  That's  well  Down  yours 
—  there;  vours — yours.  What,  all 
down!  Pue  them  hereon  the  table 
at  my  feet    Dogs,  what  do  yon  fear? 


—  death?  The  first  who  refuses 
dies." 

Mate  and  servile  as  a  repentant 
Legion  to  a  Gfl»ar*s  order,  the  knaves 
piled  their  weapons. 

<i  Unbar  the  door,  you  two.  You, 
orator  Outts,  go  in  front;  light  a 
candle — open  the  streetdoor.  So — 
BO — so.  Who  will  treat  me  with  a 
parting-cup — to  your  healths?  Thank 
you,  sir.  Fall  back  there ;  stand  back 
— along  the  wall — each  of  you.  Line 
my  way.  Ho,  ho  I — you  harm  me — 
you  daunt  me — ^you — you!  Sto^— I 
^ave  a  resolution  to  propose.  Hear 
it,  and  cheer.  'That  this  meeting 
rescinds  the  resolution  for  the  expul- 
sion of  General  Jasper,  and  entreats 
him  humbly  to  remam,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  dub.'  Those  who 
are  for  that  resolution,  hold  up  their 
hands — ^as  many  as  are  agamst  it, 
theirs.  Carried  unanimously.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  thank  you  —  proudest  day 
of  my  life— but  I'll  see  you  hanged 
first ;  and  till  that  sight  diverts  me, 
— ^gentlemen,  your  health." 

Descending  from  his  eminence,  he 
passed  slowly  down  the  room  unscath- 
ed, unmena(»d,  and,  with  a  low  mock- 
ing bow  at  the  threshold,  strode  along 
the  passage  to  the  street-door.  There, 
seeing  Gutts  with  the  light  in  his 
hand,  he  uncocked  the  pistol,  striking 
off  the  caps,  and,  giving  it  to  his  qaon- 
dam  associate,  said  —  ''Betom  that 
to  its  owner,  with  my  cbmpliments. 
One  word  —  speak  truth,  and  fear 
nothing.  '  Did  you  send  help  to 
Darrell?" 

"  No  ;  I  swear  it" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it  I  should  like 
to  have  owed  so  trusty  a  friend  that 
one  favour.  Go  back  to  year  pals. 
Understand  now  why  I  scornea  to 
work  with  such  rotten  tools." 

«  A  wonderful  fdlow,  indeed  I"  mut- 
tered Gutts,  as  his  eye  followed  the 
receding  form  of  the  triumphant 
bravo.  "All  London  might  look  to 
itself,  if  he  had  more  solid  brains,  and 
less  liquid  fire  in  them." 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 


Jasper  Loiely  file«p8  tinder  the  portico  from  which  Falsehood  was  borne  by  Black  Honn.  B« 
forgets  a  promise,  re-weaves  a  scheme,  visits  a  river  side;  and  a  door  dosea  on  tbeStrec* 
Man  and  tne  Orim  Woman. 


Jasper  had  satisfied  the  wild  yearn- 
ings of  bis  wounded  vanity.  He  had 
vindicated  his  claim  to  hardihood  and 
address,  which  it  seemed  to  him  he 
had  forfeited  in  his  interview  with 
Darrell.  With  crest  erect  and  a  posi- 
tive sense  of  elation,  of  animal  joy 
that  predominated  over  hanger,  fa- 
tigue, remorse,  he  strided  on  —  he 
knew  not  whither.  He  would  not 
go  back  to  his  former  lodgings ;  they 
were  too  familiarly  known  to  the  set 
which  he  had  just  flune  from  him, 
with  a  vague  resolve  to  abjure  hence- 
forth all  accomplices,  and  trust  to 
himself  alona  The  hour  was  now 
late  —  the  streets  deserted --the  air 
bitingly  cold.  Must  he  at  last  resign 
himself  to  the  loathed  dictation  of 
Arabella  Crane  ?  Well,  he  now  pre- 
ferred even  that,  to  humbling  himself 
to  Darrell,  after  what  had  passed. 
Darrell^s  parting  words  had  certainly 
implied  that  he  would  not  be  as 
obdurate  to  entreaty  as  he  had  shown 
himself  to  threats.  But  Jasper  was 
in  no  humour  to  entreat.  Mechani- 
cally he  continued  to  stride  on  to- 
wards the  solitary  district  in  which 
Arabella  held  her  home ;  but  the 
night  was  now  so  far  advanced  that 
he  shrunk  from  disturbing  the  grim 
woman  at  that  hour  —  almost  as 
reBoectfully  afraid  of  her  dark  eye 
and  stem  voice  as  the  outlaws  he  had 
quitted  were  of  his  own  crushing  hand 
and  levelled  pjstoL  So,  finding  him- 
self in  one  of  the  large  squares  of 
Bloomsbury,  he  ^thered  himself  up 
under  the  sheltenng  porch  of  a  spa- 
cious mansion,  unconscious  that  it 
was  the  very  residence  which  Darrell 
had  once  occupied,  and  that  from 
that  portico  the  Black  Horses  had 
borne  away  the  mother  of  his  wife. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  &st  asleep, 
— sleepmg  with  such  heavy,  death- 
like soundness,  that  the  policeman 
passing  him  on  his  beat,  after  one  or 
two  vain  attempts  to  rouse  him,  was 
seized  with  a  rare  compassion,  and 
suffered  the  weary  outcast  to  slumber 
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When  Jasper  woke  at  last  Id  tfae 

ndawn,  he  felt  a  Btraoge  otunboa 
is  limbs ;  it  was  even  with  # 
ficulty  that  he  could  lift  himself  vpi 
This  sensation  gradually  weariog  c^i; 
was  followed  by  a  quick  tioglisg 
down  the  arms  to  the  tips  of  tk 
fingers.  A  gloomy  noise  rang  in  bs 
ears,  like  the .  boom  of  funeral  cfaorcbr 
bells ;  and  the  pavement  seemed  to 
be  sliding  from  under  him.  Littie 
heeding  these  symptoms,  which  te 
ascribed  to  cold  and  want' of  ibod, 
and  rather  agreeably  surprised  oct 
to  feel  the  gnaw  of  his  aocogtomed 
pains,  Jasper  now  betook  himself  to 
Podden  Place.  The  house  was  EtS 
unclosed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Japperi 
knock  had  been  pretty  often  re^ 
ed,  t^at  the  bolts  were  witbdran 
from  the  door,  and  Bridgett  6r^ 
appeared.  "  Oh,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Loeel;," 
she  said,  with  much  BuUenneu,  bat 
with  no  apparent  surprise:  "Mis- 
tress thought  you  would  come  whOe 
she  was  away ;  and  I*m  to  get  yoa  tbe 
bedroom  you  had,  over  the  stationer's, 
six  years  ago,  if  you  like  it  Tea  an 
to  take  your  meals  here,  and  have 
the  best  of  everything ;  that's  m- 
tress's  orders." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Orane  is  out  of  town," 
said  Jasper,  much  relieved;  ** where 
has  she  gone  ?^' 

"  I  don't  know." 

«  When  will  she  be  back  ?" 

^  In  a  few  da^s ;  so  she  told  ne> 
Will  you  walk  m,  and  have  break- 
fast ?  Mistress  said  there  was  to  be 
always  plenty  in  the  house —yoo 
might  come  any  moment  Floae 
scrape  your  leet" 

Jasper  heavily  mounted  into  ^ 
drawing-room,  and  impatiently  «ut- 
ed  the  substantial  refFeshiDents, 
which  were  soon  placed  before  him. 
The  room  looked  unaltered,  as  if  he 
had  left  it  but  the  day  before-^tbe 
prim  book-shelves — the  empty  bird- 
cage—  the  broken  lute  —  the  pateat 
easy-chair — the  footstool — the  vh, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal furniture  Xor  hia  ezpras  ooid- 
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fort,  in  the  days  when  he  was  first 
adopted  as  a  sod — ^nay,  on  the  hearth- 
rag  the  Tery  slippers,  on  the  back  of 
the  chair  the  very  dressing-gown, 
graciously  worn  by  him  while  yet  the 
fairness  of  his  form  justified  his  fond 
respect  for  it 

For  that  .day  he  was  contented 
with  the  negatiye  laxory  of  complete 
repose ;  the  more  so  as,  in  every  at- 
tempt to  move,  he  felt  the  same 
nnmbness  of  limb  as  that  with  which 
he  had  woke,  accompanied  by  a  kind 
of  painfol  weight  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  at  the  junction  which  the 
great  seat  of  mtelligence  forms  at  the 
Bpine  with  the  great  mainspring  of 
force;  and,  withal,  a  reluctance-  to 
stir,  and  a  more  than  usual  inclina- 
tion to  doze.  But  the  next  day, 
though  these  unpleasant  sensations 
continued,  his  impatienoe  of  thought 
and  hate  of  solitude  made  him  anxious 
to  go  forth  and  seek  some  distraction. 
No  distraction  left  to  him  but  the 
gambling-table—no  companions  but 
fellow- victims  in  that  sucking  whirl- 

Cl.  Well,  he  knew  a  low  gaming- 
se,  open  all  day  as  all  night. 
Wishing  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
miserable  remains  of  the  £1  borrow- 
ed on  the  horse,  that  made  all  his 
capital,  he  asked  Bridgett,  indififerent- 
ly,  to  oblige  him  wiUi  two  or  three 
sovereigns  ,*  if  she  had  them  not,  she 
might  borrow  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood till  her  mistress  returned. 
Bridgett  answered,  with  ill-simulat- 
ed pTee,  that  her  mistress  had  given 
positive  orders  that  Mr.  Loeely  was 
to  have  everything  he  called  for  ex- 
cept— money.  Jasper  coloured  with 
wrath  and  shame  ;  but  he  said  no 
more — whistled — ^took  his  hat— went 
ODt — repaired  to  the  gaming-house — 
lost  his  last  shilling,  and  returned 
moodily  to  dine  in  Podden  Place. 
*  The  austerity  of  the  room,  the  lone- 
liness of  the  evening,  began  now  to 
inspire  him  with  unmitigated  disgust, 
which  was  added  in  fresh  account  to 
his  old  score  of  repugnance  for  the 
absent  Arabella.  The  afiront  put 
upon  him  in  the  orders  which  Brid- 

fett  had  so  faithfully  repeated,  made 
im  yet  more  distastefully  contem- 
plate the  dire  necessity  of  falling 
under  the  rigid  despotism  of  this 
determined  guardian ;  it  was  like 
going  back  to  a  preparatory  school 


to  be  mulcted  of  pocket-money,  and 
set  in  a  dark  corner  I  But  what  other 
resource  ?  None  but  appeal  to  Dar- 
rell— still  more  intoleraole ;  except 
— he  paused  in  his  cogitation,  shook 
his  head,  muttered  "No,  no."  But 
that  ^' except  **  teauld  return  I  Ex- 
cept to  forget  his  father's  prayer  and 
his  own  promise — except  to  hunt  out 
Sophy,  and  extract  from  the  genero- 
sity, compassion,  or  fear  of  her  pro- 
tectress, some  such  conditions  as  he 
would  have  wrung  from  DarrelL 
He  had  no  doubt  now  that  the  girl 
was  with  Lady  Montfort  ;  he  felt 
that,  if  she  really  loved  Sophy,  and 
were  sheltering  her  from  any  tender 
recollection,  whether  of  Matilda  or 
of  Darrell  himself,  he  might  much 
more  easily  wq^k  on  the  delicate 
nerves  of  a  woman,  shrinking  from 
all  noise  and  scandal,  than  he  could 
on  the  stubborn  pride  of  his  resolute 
father-in-law.  Perhaps  it  was  on 
account  of  Sophy — p^haps  to  plead 
for  her— that  Lady  Montfort  had 
gone  to  Fawley ;  perhaps  the  grief 
visible  on  that  lady's  countenance,  as 
he  caught  so  hasty  a  glimpse  of  it, 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
her  mission.  If  so,  there  might  be 
now  some  breach  or  dissension  be- 
tween her  and  Darrell,  which  might 
render  the  Marchioness  still  more 
accessible  to  his  demands.  As  for 
his  father— if  Jasper  played  his  cards 
well  and  Inckilv,  his  father  might 
never  know  of  his  disobedience;  he 
might  coax  or  frighten  Ladv  Mont- 
fort into  secresy.  It  might  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  even  to  see 
Sophy;  if  she  caught  sight  of  him, 
she  would  surely  no  more  recognise 
his  altered  features  than  Bugge  had 
done.  These  thoughts  gathered  on 
him  stronger  and  stronger  all  the 
evening,  and  grew  into  resolves  with 
the  next  momine.  H^  sallied  out 
after  breakfast — ^the  same  numbness; 
but  he  walked  it  off  Easy  enough  to 
find  the  address  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Montfort  He  asked  it  boldly  of 
the  porter  at  the  well-known  house 
of  the  present  Lord,  and,ion  learning 
it,  proceeded  at  once  to  Richmond — 
on  foot,  and  theoce  to  the  small,  scat- 
tered hamlet  immediately  contiguous 
to  Lady  Montfort's  villa.  Here  he 
found  two  or  three  idle  boatmen 
lounging  near  the  river   side;  and 
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entering  into  conversation  with  them 
about  ueir  craft,  which  was  snfficient- 
ly  familiar  to  him,  for  he  had  plied  the 
strongest  oar  on  that  tide  in  the  holi- 
days of  his  youth,  be  proceeded  to  in- 
qairies,  which  were  readily  and  un- 
suspectingly answered.  ^Tes,  there 
was  a  young  lady  with  Lady  Mont- 
fort  ;  they  did  not  know  her  name. 
They  had  seen  her  often  in  the  lawn 
— seen  her,  too,  at  church.  She  was 
veiT  ijretty  ;  yes,  she  had  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair.'  Of  his  father  he  only 
heard  that  Uhere  had  been  an  old 
gentleman  such  as  he  described — 
lame,  and  with  one  eye — who  had 
Uved  some  months  ago  in  a  cottage 
on  Lady  Montfort's  grounds.  They 
heard  he  had  gone  away.  He  had 
made  baskets — Uiey  ^id  not  know  if 
for  sale ;  if  so,  perhaps  for  a  charity. 
They  supposed  he  was  a  gentleman, 
for  they  had  heard  he  was  some  re- 
lation to  the  young  lady.  But  Lady 
Montfort's  head  coachman  lived  in 
the  village,  and  could,  no  doubt,  give 
him  all  the  information  he  required.' 
Jiisper  was  too  wary  to  call  on  the 
coachman ;  he  had  learned  enoueh  for 
the  present.  Had  he  prosecuted  his  re- 
searches farther,  he  might  only  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  questions,  and  to  the 
chance  of  his  inquiries  being  repeated 
to  Lady  Montfort  by  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, and  thus  setting  her  on  her 
guard ;  for  no  doubt  his  father  had 
cautioned  her  against  him.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  old  man 
oould  already  have  returned ;  and 
those  to  whom  he  confined  his  inter- 
rogatories were  quite  ignorant  of  that 
fact.  Jasper  had  no  intention  to  in- 
trude himself  that  day  on  Lady  Mont- 
fort His  self-love  shrank  from 
presenting  himself  to  a  lady  of  such 
rank,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  once 
preifented  on  equal  terms,  as  the 
bridegroom  of  her  friend  and  the  oon- 
fidential  visitor  to  her  mother,  in 
habiliments  that  bespoke  so  utter  a 
ialL  Better,  too,  on  all  accounts,  to 
appear  something  of  a  gentleman  ; 
more  likely  to  excite  pity  for  suffer- 
ing— ^less  likely  to  suggest  excuse  for 
rebutting  his  claims,  and  showing 
him  to  the  door.    Nay,  indeed,  so 


dressed,  in  that  vUlanoos  peajuket 
and  with  all  other  habilimeDtB  to 
match,  would  any  servant  adoit 
him  ? — could  he  get  into  Lady  Moot- 
fort's  presence?  He  must  go  bad 
—  wait  for  Mrs.  Crane's  retm. 
Doubtless  she  would  hail  hiswidH- 
half  a  reform  in  itself— to  cast  off  tk 
outward  signs  of  an  accepted  degn- 
dation. 

Accordingly  be  went  back  to  ton 
in  much  better  spirit^,  and  so  absoc^ 
ed  in  his  hopes,  that,  when  he  arnvod 
at  Podden  Place,  he  did  nctobserre 
that/  from  some  obliquity  d  viaoii, 
or  want  of  the  normal  oorreBpood- 
ence  between  will  and  muscle,  his 
hand  twice  missed  the  knocker- 
wandering  first  above,  then  bdowit; 
and  that,  when  actually  in  his  clasp; 
he  did  not  feel  the  solid  iron;  the 
sense  of  touch  seemed  Bospeiodei 
Bridgett  appeared.  **  MistresB  is 
come  back,  and  will  see  yon." 

Jasper  did  not  look  charmed;  be 
wincea,  but  screwed  up  his  couraf^ 
and  mounted  the  stairs — slowly— 
heavily.  From  the  landing-place 
above  glared  down  the  dark  shumig 
eyes  that  had  almost  quailed  his  bold 
spirit  nearly  six  years  before;  sod 
almost  in  the  same  words  as  then,  a 
voice  as  exoltmg,  but  lees  stem,  said 
— "  So  you  come  at  last  to  me,  Jasper 
Losely— you  are  come.'*  Eapidly— 
flittingly,  ^ith  a  step  noiselesB  u  a 
spectre's,  Arabella  Crane  descended 
the  stairs;  but  she  did  not,  as  whec 
he  first  sought  that  house  in  the  years 
before,  grasp  his  hand  or  gaze  iato 
his  face.  Kather,  it  was  with  a 
shrinking  avoidance  of  his  toacb— 
with  something  like  a  shudder— that 
she  glided  by  him  into  ^  opco 
drawing-room,  beckoning  to  him  to 
follow.  He  halted  a  moment;  be 
felt  a  longing  to  retreat— to  flr  the 
house ;  his  superstitious  awe  d  ber 
very  benefits  came  back  to  him  more 
strongly  than  ever.  But  her  help  tt 
the  moment  was  necessary  to  bis 
very  hope  to  escape  all  future  need  of 
her,  ana,  though  with  a  vague  foR- 
boding  of  unoonjecturable  evil,  be 
stepp^  into  the  room,  and  the  door 
closed  on  both. 
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BOOK  H.— CHAPTER  I. 


'•  Tbo  oonne  of  true  love  nerer  cloes  ran  smooth  t"  May  It  not  be  because  where  there 
are  no  obstacles,  there  are  no  tests  to  the  troth  of  Loye  ?  Where  the  course  Is  smooth,  the 
stream  is  crowded  with  pleaaare-boats.  Where  the  vrave  swells,  and  the  »hoals  Uveaten,  and 
the  sky  lowers,  the  pleasure  boats  have  gone  back  Into  harbonr.  Shljis  fitted  for  rough  weather 
are  those  bailt  and  stored  for  long  voyage. 


I  pass  over  the  joyoos  meeting  be- 
tween Waife  and  Sophj.  I  pass  over 
€h3orge*8  accoant  to  his  fair  cousin  of 
the  scene  he  and  Hartopp  had  wit- 
nessed, in  which  Waife's  innocence 
had  been  manifested,  and  his  reasons 
for  accepting  the  penalties  of  guilt 
had  been  explaineo.  The  first  few 
agitated  days  following  Waife's  retom 
have  rolled  away.  He  is  resettled  in 
the  cottage  from  which  he  had  fled ; 
he  refuses,  as  before,  to  take  np  his 
abode  at  Lady  Montfort's  house.  But 
Sophj  has  been  almost  constantly  his 
companion,  and  Lady  Montfort  herself 
has  spent  hours  with  him  each  day 
—  sometimes  in  his  rustic  parlour, 
sometimes  in  the  small  garden-plot 
round  his  cottage,  to  which  his 
rambles  are  confined.  George  has 
gone  back  to  his  home  and  duties  at 
Humberston,  promising  very  soon  to 
revisit  his  old  friend,  and  discuss 
future  plana 

The  scholar,  though  with  a  sharp 
pang,  conceding  to  Waife  that  all 
attempt  publicly  to  clear  his  good 
name  at  the  cost  of  reversing  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made,  must  be  for- ' 
borne,  could  not,  however,  be  induced 
to  pledge  himself  to  unconditional 
silence.  George  felt  that  there  were 
at  least  some  others  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  Waife's  innocence  was 
imperatively  due. 

Waife  is  seat^  by  his  open  window. 
It  is  noon;  there  is  sunshine  in  tbd 
pale  blue  Bkies-ran  unusual  softness 
in  the  wintry  air.  *  His  Bible  lies  on, 
t^e  table  beside  him.  He  has  just 
set  his  mark  in  the  page,  and  rever- 
ently closed  the  Book.  He  is  alone. 
Lady  Montfort— who,  since  her  return 
from  Fawley,  has  been  suffering  from 
a  kind  of  hectic  fever,  accompanied 
by  a  languor  that  msAid  even  the 
walk  to  Waife's  cottage  a  fatigue, 
which  the  sweetness  of  her  kindly 
nature  enabled  her  to  overcome,  and 


would  not  permit  her  to  confess — ^has 
been  so  much  worse  that  morning  as 
to  be  unable  to  leave  her  room.  Sophy 
has  gone  to  see  her.  Watf^  is  now 
leaning  his  face  upon  his  hand,  and 
that  face  is  sadder  and  more  dis- 
quieted than  it  had  been,  perhaps,  in 
ail  his  wanderings.  His  darling  Sophy 
is  evidently  unhappy.  Her  sorrow 
had  not  been  visible  durinj^  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  his  return, 
chased  away  by  the  joy  of  seeiug  him 
— the  excitement  of  tender  reproach 
and  question--of  tears  that  seemed 
as  joyous*  as  the  silvery  laugh  which 
responded  to  the  gaiety  that  sported 
round  the  depth  of  feeling,  with 
which  he  himself  beheld  her  once 
more  clinging  to  his  side,  or  seated, 
with  upward  loving  eyes,  on  the  foot- 
stool by  his  kneef.  Even  at  the  first 
look,  however,  he  had  found  her  al- 
tered ;  her  cheek/ was  thinner,  her 
c6lour  paled.  That  might  be  from 
fretting  for  him.  She  would  be  her- 
self again,  now  that  her  tender 
anxiety  was  relieved.  But  she  djd 
not  become  herself  again.  The  arch 
and  playful  Sophy  he  had  left  was 
gone,  as  if  never  to  return.  He 
marked  that  her  step,  once  so  bound- 
ing, had  become  slow  and  spiritless. 
Often  when  she  sate  near  him,  seem- 
ingly reading  or  at  her  work,  he  no- 
ticed that  her  eyes  were  pot  on  the 
page— that  the  work  stopped  abrupt- 
ly in  listless  hands ;  and  then  be 
would  hear  her  sigh— a  heavy  but 
short  impatient  sigh  I  No  mistoking 
that  sigh  by  those  who  have  studied 
grief:  Whether  in  maid  or  man,  in 
young  or  old,  m  the  gentie  Sophy,  so 
new  to  life,  or  in  the  haughty  Dar- 
rell,  weary  of  the  world,  and  shrink- 
ing from  its  honours,  that  sigh  had 
the  same  character,  a  like  symptom 
of  a  malady  in  common  ;  the  same 
effort  to  free  the  heart  from  an  op- 
pressive load  ;  the  same  token  of  a 
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sharp  and  ranklinfl^  remembrance 
lodjced  deep  in  that  finest  nerve  work 
of  being,  which  no  anodyne  can  reach 
— a  pain  that  comes  without  ap- 
parent cause,  and  is  sought  to  be 
expelled  without  conscious  effort 

The  old  man  feared  at  first  that 
she  might,  by  some  means  or  other, 
in  his  absence,  have  become  apprised 
of  the  brand  on  his  own  name,  the 
verdict  that  had  blackened  his  repute, 
the  sentence  that  had  hurled  him 
from  his  native  sphere;  or  that,  as 
her  reason  had  insensibly  matured, 
she  herself,  reflecting  on  all  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  him  —  his 
incognitos,  his  hidings,  the  incon- 
graity  between  his  social  grade  and 
*  his  education  or  bearing,  and  his  re- 
peated acknowledgments  .that  there 
were  charges  against  him  which  com- 
pelled him  to  concealment,  and  from 
which  he  could  not  be  cleared  on 
earth  ;  that  she,  reflecting  on  all  these 
evidences  to  his  disfavour,  had  either 
secretly  admitted  into  her  breast  a 
conviction  of  his  guilt,  or  that,  as  she 
grew  up  to  woman,  she  had  felt, 
through  him,  the  disgrace  entailed 
upon  herselC  Or  if  such  were  not 
the  cause  of  her  sadness,  hii^d  she 
learned  more  of  her  father's  evil 
courses  ;  had  any  emissary  of  Jasper's 
worked  upon  her  sensibilities  or  her 
fears?  No,  that  could  not  be  the 
case,  since  whatever  the  grounds 
upon  which  Jasper  had  conjectured 
that  Sophy  was  with  Lady  Montfort, 
the  accuracy  of  his  conjectures  had 
evidently  been  doubted  by  Jasper 
himself;  or  whv  so  earnestly  have 
questioned  Waife  ?  Had  she  learned 
that  she  was  the  grandchild  and 
natural  heiress  of  a  man  wealthy  and 
renowned — a  chief  amongst  the  chiefs 
of  England — who  rejected  h^r  with 
disdain  ?  .  Was  she  pining  for  true 
position  ?  or  mortified  by  the  con- 
'  tempt  of  a  kinsman,  whose  rank 
80  contrasted  the  vagrancy  of  the 
grandsire  by  whom  alone  she  was 
acknowledged  ? 

Tormented  by  these  doubts,  he 
was  unable  to  solve  them  by  such 
guarded  and  delicate  questions  as  he 
addressed  to  Sophy  herself.  For 
she,  when  he  falteringly  asked  what 
ailed  hLt  darling,  would  start,  brighten 
up  for. the  moment,  answer — "No- 
thing, now  that  be  had  come  back  ;" 


kiss  his  forehead,  play  with  Sir  Isaac, 
and  then  manage  furtively  to  ghde 
away.  ' 

But  the  da;^  before  that  in  whidi 
we  now  see  him  alone,  be  bad  as^ed 
her  abruptly, ''  If,  during  his  abaeoce, 
any  one  besides  George  Moriey  had 
visited  at  Lady  Montfort's — any  ox 
whom  she  bad  seen  ?"  And  Sophy's 
cheek  bad  as  suddenly  become  crim- 
son, then  deadly  pale ;  and  first  she 
said  "  no,"  and  then  "  yes ;"  and 
after  a  pause,  looking  away  firom 
him,  she  added — **  The  young  gentle- 
man who  —  who  helped  ns  to  bay 
Sir  Isaac,  he  has  visited  Lady  M<»t- 
fort — reUited  to  some  dear  friend  of 
hers." 

•*  What,  the  painter  ?" 

« No  — the  other,  with  the  dark 
eyes." 

**Haughtonr  said  Waifi^  with 
an  expression  of  great  pain  in  his 
face. 

"  Yes — ^Mr.  Haughton  ;  but  he  ka 
not  been  here  a  long,  long  time. 
He  will  not  come  again,  I  believe.*' 

Her  voice  quivered,  despite  her- 
self, at  the  last  words,  and  she  be- 
gan to  bustle  about  the  room — ^filkd 
Waiie's  pipe,  thrust  it  into  his  hands 
with  a  lauffh,  the  false  mirth  of  whfcfa 
went  to  his  very  heart,  and  theo 
stepped  from  the  open  window  into 
the  little  garden,  and  began  to  sing 
one  of  Waife's  favourite  simple  old 
Border  songs ;  but  before  she  got 
through  the  first  line,  the  song  ceas- 
ed, and  she  was  as  lost  to  sight  as  a 
ringdove,  whose  note  comes  and  goes 
so  quickly  amongst  the  impenetrable 
coverts. 

But  Waife  had  heard  enough  to 
justify  profound  alarm  for  Sophy's 
peace  ot  mind,  and  to  waken  in  his 
own  heart  some  of  its  most  painful 
associations.  The  reader,  who  knows 
the  wrong  inflicted  on  Williun  Lose- 
ly  by  Lionel  Haughton's  fether  — a 
wrong  which  had  led  to  all  poor 
Willy's  subsequent  misfortunes  — 
may  conceive  that  the  very  name 
of  Haughton  was  wounding  to  his 
ear  ;  and  when,  in  his  brief,  sole, 
and  'bitter  interview  with  DarreQ, 
the  hitter  had  dropped  out  that 
Lionel  Haughton,  however  distaot 
of  kin,  would  be  a  more  grateful 
heir  than  the  grandchild  oi  a  eon- 
vieted  felon— if  Willy's  sweet  nature 
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could  have  admitted  a  momentary 
hate — it* would  have  been  for  the 
thus  vanoted  son  of  the  man  who 
had  stripped  him  of  the  modest  all 
which  would  perhaps  have  saved  his 
own  child  from  the  robber's  guilt, 
and  himsdf  from  the  robber's  doom. 
Long  since,  therefore,  the  reader  will 
have  comprehended  why,  when  Waife 
came  to  meet  Sophy  at  the  river- 
side, and  learned  at  the  inn  on  its 
margin  that  the  name  of  her  younger 
companion  was  Lionel  HauRhton — 
why,  I  sav,  he  had  so  morosely  part- 
ed from  the  bo^,  and  so  imperiously 
bade  Sophy  dismiss  all  thought  of 
meeting  '^tlie  pretty  young  gentle- 
man" again. 

And  now  agun  this  very  Lionel 
Haughton  to  have  stolen  into  the 
retreat  in  which  poor  Waife  had 
deemed  he  left  his  treasure  so  secure  I 
Was  it  for  this  he  had  fled  from  her  ? 
Did  he  return  to  find  her  youth 
blighted,  her  affections  robbed  from 
him,  hy  the  son  of  Oharles  Haugh- 
ton? The  father  had  despoiled  his 
manhood  of  independence ;  must  it 
be  the  son  who  despoiled  his  age 
of  its  only  solace  ?  Grant  even  that 
Lionel  was  worthy  of  Sophy— grant 
that  she  had  been  loyally  wo^ — 
must  not  that  attachment  be  fruit- 
less—be fatal  ?  If  Lionel  were  really 
now  adopted  by  Darrell,  Waife  knew 
human  nature  too  well  to  believe 
that  Darrell  would  complacently  hear 
Lionel  ask  a  wife  in  her  whose  claim 
to  his  lineage  had  so  galled  and  in- 
censed him.  It  was  while  plunged 
in  these  torturing  reflections  that 
Lady  Montfort  (not  many  minutes 
after  Sophy's  song  had  ceased  and 
her  form  vanished)  had  come  to  visit 
him,  and  he  at  once  accosted  her 
with  agitated  inquiries  —  *•  When 
had  Mr.  Haughton  first  presented 
himself? — ^how  often  had  he  seen 
Sophy? — what  had  passed  between 
them?— did  not  Lady  Montfort  see 
that  his  darling's  heart  was  i>reak- 
mgr 

But  he  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  rushed  into  this  tiiorny  maze  of 
i^aestions;  for,  looking  imploringly 
into  Caroline  Montfort^  face,  he  saw 
there  more  settled  signs  of  a  break- 
ing heart  than  Sophy  had  yet  be- 
traved,  despite  her  paleness  uid  her 
sigoe.     Sad,  indeed^  the  change  in 


her  countenance  since  he  had  left 
the  place  months  ago,  though  Waife, 
absorbed  in  Sophy,  had  not  much 
remarked  it  till  now,  when  seeking 
to  read  therein  secrets  that  concerned 
his  darling's  wel&re.  Lady  Mont- 
fort's  beauty  was  so  perfect  in  that 
rare  harmony  of  feature  which  poets, 
before  Byron,  have  compared  to  mu- 
sic, that  sorrow  could  no  more  mar 
the  effect  of  that  beauty  on  the  eye 
than  pathos  can  mar  the  effect  of  the 
music  that  admits  it  on  tl^  ear.  But 
the  change  in  her  face  seemed  that 
of  a  sorrow  which  has  lost  all  earth- 
ly hope.  Waife  therefore  checked 
questions  that  took  the  tone  of  re- 
proaches, and  involuntarily  murmur- 
ed "  Pardon." 

Then  Caroline  Montfort  told  him 
all  the  tender  projects  she  had  con- 
ceived for  his  grandchild's  happiness 
— how,  finding  Lionel  so  disinterest- 
ed and  noble,  she  had  imagined  sh^ 
saw  in  him  the  providential  agent 
to  pUce  Sophv  in  the  position  to 
which  Waife  had  desired  to  raise 
her;  Lionel  to  share  with  her  the 
heritage  of  which  he  might  other- 
wise despoil  her — both  to  become 
the  united  source  of  jov  and  of  pride 
to  the  childless  man  who  now  favour- 
ed the  one  to  exclude  the  other.  Nor 
in  these  schemes  had  the  absent 
wanderer  been  forgotten.  No ;  could 
Sophy's  virtues  once  be  recognised 
by  Darrell,  and  h&r  ^^ged  birth 
acknowledged  by  him  —  could  the 
gtiardian  who,  in  fostering  those  vir- 
tues to  bloom  by  Darrell's  hearth* 
had  laid  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
tions one  who,  if  unforgiving  to 
treachery,  was  grateful  for  the  hum- 
tblest  service — could  that  guardian 
justify  the  belief  in  his  innocence 
which  George  Morley  bad  ever  en- 
tertained, .  and,  as  it  now  proved, 
with  reason — then  where  on  aU  earth 
a  man  like  Guy  Darrell  to  vindicate 
William  Losely's  attainted  honour, 
or  from  whom  William  Loeeley  might 
accept  cherishing  frioidship  and  in- 
dependent ease,  with  so  indisputable 
a  right  to  both !  Such  had  been  the 
picture  that  the  fond  and  sanguine 
imagination  of  Caroline  Montfort  had 
drawn  from  generous  hope,  and  col- 
oured with  tioder  fancies.  But  alas 
for  such  castles  in  the  air  1  All  had 
foiled.    She  had  only  herself  to  blame. 
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Instead  of  secoring  Sophy's  welfive, 
she  had  endangered  Sophy's  happi- 
DCBS.  They  whom  she  had  deeiKd 
to  nnite  were  irrevocably  separated. 
Bitterly  she  abused  herself — her 
error  in  relying  so  much  on  Lionel's 
inflaence  with  Darrell — on  her  own 
early  remembrance  of  Darrell's  afiRsc- 
tionate  natare,  and  singular  sym- 
pathies with  the  yoong — ^and  thus 
snfiering  Lionel  and  Sopbv  to  g^w 
familiar  with  each  others  winning 
characters  and  carry  on  childlike 
romance  into  matarer  sentiment  She 
»poke,  though  briefly,  of  her  visit  to 
Darrell,  and  its  ill  snccess — of  the 
few  letters  that  had  passed  since 
then  between  herself  and  Lionel,  in 
«  which  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
!<eek  no  parting  interview  with  Sophy. 
,  He  had  declared  to  Sophy  no  formal 
salt — ^they  had  exchanged  no  lovers' 
vows.  It  would  be,  therefore,  but  a 
dishonourable  cruelty  to  her  to  say, 
*^  1  come  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
and  that  we  must  part  Tor  ever." 
And  how  ayow  the  reason — that  rea- 
son that  would  humble  her  to  the 
dust?  Lionel  was  forbidden  to  wed 
with  one  whom  Jasper  Losely  called 
daughter,  and  whom  the  guardian 
she  80  venerated  believed  to  be  his 
grandchild.  All  of  comfort  that  Lady 
Montfort  could  suggest  was,  that 
Sophy  was  so  young  that  she  would 
conquer  what  might  be  but  a  girl's 
romantic  sentiment^-or,  if  a  more 
serious  attachment,  one  that  no  troth 
had  cemented — for  a  person  she  might 
not  see  again  for  years;  Lionel  was 
negotiating  exchange  into  a  regiment 
on  active  service.  *'  Meanwhile,"  said 
Lady  Montfort,  ''I  shall  never  wed 
again.  I  shall  make  it  known  that 
I  look  on  your  Sophy  as  the  child  of 
my  adoption.  If  I  do  not  live  to 
save  sufficient  for  her  out  of  an  in- 
come that  is  more  than  thrice  what 
I  require,  I  have  instructed  my  law- 
yers to  insure  my  life  for  her  provi- 
sion;  it  will  be  ample.  Many  a 
wooer,  captivating  as  Lionel,  and 
f^ree  from  the  scruples  that  fetter  his 


choice,  will  be  prood  to  koed  attlw 
feet  of  one  so  lovely.  This  ruk  of 
mine,  which  has  never  yet  bertowed 
on  me  a  joy,  now  beoomes  of  nine, 
since  it  will  give  dignity  to-to  Ma- 
tilda's child,  and--ana  to "* 

Ladv  Montfort  sobbed. 

Wme  listened  respeetfoDy,  ud  for 
the  time  was  comforted.  GertaiBlj, 
in  his  own  heart  he  was  glsd  that 
Lionel  Haughton  was  permaDentlj 
separated  from  Sophy.  *  There  we 
scaro^y  a  man  oa  earth,  of  Uit 
station  and  repute,  to  whom  he  wooU 
have  surrendwed  Sophy  with  rate 
a  pang  as  to  Oharles  HangfatoQ'ssQL 

The  poor  ^oung  lovers !  all  the  stus 
seemed  against  them  I  Was  it  sot 
enough  that  Guy  Darrell  shoold  be 
so  obdurate?  must  the  mildWilliani 
Losely  be  also  a  malefic  in  their  horo- 
scope? 

But  when,  that  same  eveoing.tbe 
old  man  more  observantly  than  ever 
watched  his  gnmdchild,  his  comfort 
vanished — ^misgivings  came  over  hia 
—he  felt  assured  that  the  fetal  duft 
had  been  brdken  in  the  wound,  ud 
that  the  heart  was  bleeding  mly. 

True ;  not  without  prophetic  in- 
sight had  Arabella  Orane  srn  to  the 
pining,  but  resolute,  quiet  chOd,  b& 
hind  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Bugge's  abot . 
"  How  much  you  will  love  one  dty.' 
All  thalf  night  Waife  lav  awake,  pon- 
dering — revolving — exhaustii^  that 
wondrous  fertility  of  Tesouree  wMeb 
teemed  in  his  inventive  brun.  lo 
vain  I 

And  now — (the  day  after  this  con- 
versation with  Lady  Montfort,  whose 
iUnesB  grieves,  but  does  not  sorpriBe 
him)— now,  as  he  site  and  ima, 
and  gazes  abstractedly  into  that  for, 
pale,  winter  sky — ^now,  the  old  naa 
IS  still  scheming  how  to  reconcile  a 
human  loving  heart  to  the  eternal 
loss  of  that  afifisction  which  has  lo 
many  perishable  connterfeitB,  bet 
whidi,  when  true  in  all  iti  elemeDti 
—complete  in  all  its  varied  vealdi  of 
feeling,  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  asd 
never  to  be  repbioed. 
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CHAPCTB  IL 


An  offering  to  the  Msneii 


Three  sides  of  Waife's  cottage  were 
within  Lady  Montfort^s  grounds ;  the 
fourth  side,  with  its  more  public 
entrance,  bordered  the  lane.  Now, 
as  he  thus  sate,  he  was  startled  by  a 
low  timid  ring  at  the  door  which 
opened  on  the  lane.  Who  could  it 
be  ?  —  not  Jasper  I  He  began  to 
tremble.  The  ring  was  repeated. 
One  woman-senrant  composed  aU  his 
establishment.  He  heard  her  open- 
ing the  door — heard  a  low  voice ;  it 
seemed  a  soft,  fresh  young  voice.  His 
room-door  opened,  and  the  woman, 
who,  of  coune,  knew  the  visitor  by 
sight  and  name,  having  often  re- 
marked him  on  the  grounds  vrith 
Lady  Montfort  and  Sophy,  said,  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  as  if  bringing  good 
news,  ^^  Kr.  Lionel  Haughton." 

Soarcelv  was  the  door  closed— 
scarcely  the  young  man  in  the  room, 
before,  with  all  his  delightful,  pas- 
sionate frankness,  Lionel  had  clasped 
Waife^s  reluctant  hand  in  both  his 
own,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
choking  in  his  voice,  was  pouring 
forth  sentences  so  loosely  knit  to- 
gether, that  they  seemed  almost  in- 
coherent ; — ^now  a  burst  of  congratu- 
lation— ^now  a  falter  of  condolence— 
now  words  that  seemed  to  supplicate 
as  for  pardon  to  an  offence  of  his 
own — ^rapid  transitions  from  enthu- 
siasm to  pity — ^from  joy  to  grief — 
variable,  with  the  stormy  Apnl  of  a 
young,  fresh,  hearty  nature. 

Taken  so  wholly  by  surprise, Waife, 
in  vain  attempting  to  appear  cold 
and  distant,  and  only  very  vaguely 
comprehending  what  the  unwelcome 
visitor  so  confusedly  expressed,  at 
last  found  voice  to  interrupt  the  jet 
and  gush  of  Lionel^s  impetuous  emo- 
tions, and  said  as  dryly  as  he  could, 
*^  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
caose  of  what  appears  to  be  meant  as 
congratulations  to  me  and  reproaches 
to  yourself,  Mr.  —  Mr.  Haught— " ; 
his  lips  could  not  complete  the  dis- 
tasteful name. 

**My  name  shocks  you — ^no  won- 
der," said  Lionel,  deeply  mortified, 
and  bowing  down  his  head  as  he 


gently  dropped  the  old  man^s  hand. 
^^ Reproaches  to  myself! — ^Ah,  sir,  I 
ain  here  as  Oharles  Hanghton*s  son  1" 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  Waife,  "you 
know?  How  could  you  know  that 
Charles  Haughton — ^" 

LioNBL  (interrupting)-—"!  know  I 
His  own  lips  confessed  his  shame  to 
have  so  injured  yoa.*^ 

Waifb — "  Confessed  to  whom  ?" 

LioNSL — "  To  Alban  Morley.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  father^s  remorse  was 
bitter;  it  dies  not  in  his  grave,  it 
lives  in  me.  I  have  so  longed  to  meet 
with  William  Losely." 

Waife  seated  himself  in  silence, 
shading  his  face  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  made  a  slight  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  discourage  or  rebuke 
farther  allusion  to  ancient  wrong. 
Lionel,  in.  quick  accents,  but  more 
connected  meaning,  went  on — 

"I  have  jast  come  from  Mr.  X>ar- 
rell,  where  I  and  Colonel  Morley 
(here  LionePs  countenance  was  darkly 
troubled)  have  been  staying  some 
days.  Two  days  ago  I  received  this 
letter  frt>m  George  Morley,  forwarded 
to  me  from  London.  It  says— 4et  me 
read  it — *  You  will  r^oice  to  learn 
that  our  dear  Waife^ — ^pardon  that 
name." 

"  I  have  no  other — ^go  on." 

"  Is  once  more  with  his  grand- 
child." (Here  Lionel  sighed  heavily 
--sigh  like  Sophy's.)  "You  will 
rejoice  yet  more  to  learn  that  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  allow  me  and 
another  witness,  who,  some  years 
ago,  had  been  misled  into  condem- 
ning Waife,  to  be  enabled  to  bear  in- 
controvertible testimony  to  the  com- 
plete innocence  of  my  beloved  friend ; 
nay,  more — I  say  to  you  most  so- 
lemnly, that  in  all  which  appeared 
to  attest  guilt,  there  has  been  a 
virtue,  which,  if  known  to  Mr.  Dar- 
rell,  woidd  make  him  bow  in  rever- 
ence to  that  old  man.  Tell  Mr.  Dar- 
rell  so  from  me;  and  add,  that  in 
saying  it,  I  express  my  conviction  of 
his  own  admiring  sympathy  fur  all 
that  is  noble  and  heroic." 

"  Too  much— this  is  too,  too  much," 
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stammered  out  Waife,  restieasly  turn- 
ing away ;  "  bnt— bnt,  you  are  fold- 
ing up  the  letter.  That  b  all? — ^he 
does  not  say  more?  —  he  does  not 
mention  any  one' else  ? — eh— eh  ?" 

"No,  sir;  that  is  all." 

*^  Thank  Heaven !  He  is  an  honour- 
able man!  Yet  he  has  said  more 
than  he  onght — much  more  than  he 
can  prove,  or  lihan  I" — He  broke  off, 
and '^ abruptly  asked,  "How  did  Mr. 
Darrell  take  these  assertions?  With 
an  incredulous  laugh — eh  ? — '  Why, 
tlie  old  rogue  had  pleaded  guilty  I' '' 

"Sir,  Alban  Morley  was  there  to 
speak  of  the  William  Losely  whom 
he  had  known;  to  explain,  from 
facts  which  he  had  collected  at  the 
time,  of  what  nature  was  the  evi- 
dence not  brought  forward.  The 
motive  that  induced  you  to  plead 
guilty  I  had  long  guessed ;  it  flashed 
in  an  instant  on  Guy  Darrell ;  it  was 
not  mere  guess  with  him  I  You  ask 
me  what  he  said?  This:  *  Grand 
nature!  George  is  right!  and  I  do 
bow  my  head  in  reverence !'  '* 

"  He  said  ihatf  -^  Guy  Darrell? 
On  your  honour,  he  said  that  ?" 

"  Can  yon  doubt  it?  Is  he  not  a 
gentleman  ?" 

Waife  was  fairly  overcome. 

"But,  sir,"  resumed  Lionel,  "I 
must  not  conceal  from  you,  that, 
though  Gkorge^s  letter  and  Alban 
Morley's  communications  sufficed  to 
satisfy  Darrell,  without  further  ques- 
tion, your  old  friend  was  naturally 
anxious  to  learn  a  more  full  account, 
in  the  hope  of  legally  substantiating 
your  innocence.  He  therefore  de- 
spatched by  the  telegraph  a  request 
to  his  nephew  to  come  at  once  to 
Fawley.  George  arrived  there  vester- 
day.  Do  not  blame  him,  sir,  that  we 
share  his  secret" 

"  You  do !  Good  Heavens  I '  And 
that  lawyer  will  be  barbarous 
enough  too ;  but  no — ^he  has  an  in- 
terest in  not  accusing  of  midnight 
robbeiy  his  daughter's  husband ; 
Jasper^  secret  is  s^e  with  him.  And 
Colonel  Morley — surely  his  cruel 
nephew  will  not  suffer  him  to  make 
me— me,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
—  a  witness  against  my  Lizzy's 
son!" 

"  Colonel  Morlev,  at  DarrelPs  sug- 
gestion, came  with  me  to  London; 
and  if  he  does  not  accompany  me  to 


you,  it  is  because  he  is  even  boi 
busied  in  finding  ont  your  aon^&otti 
undo,  but  to  complete,  the  porpoe 
of  your  self-sacrifice.  *A11  oiiw 
considerations,'  said  Guy  Dutel. 
^  must  be  merged  in  this  cue  tbon^ 
— ^that  such  a  father  shall  not  k^ 
been  in  vain  a  martyr.'  Coli«. 
Horley  is  empowered  to  treat  viu 
your  son  on  any  terms ;  but  on  ib 
condition,  that  the  rest  of  his  E 
shall  inflict  no  farther  pain,  do  Sa- 
ther  fear  on  you.  Tliis  is  the  ^k 
use  to  which,  without  your  omisci: 
we  have  presumed  to  put  the  stcr^f 
we  have  learned.  Do  you  p&nk 
George  now  ?" 

Waife's  lips  murmured  inanditly. 
but  his  face  grew  very  bright;  ac«i 
as  it  was  raised  upwards,  LioDti' 
ear  caught  the  whisper  of  a  iuudc- 
it  was  not  Jasper,  it  was  "  Lizz}/' 

"  Ah !  why^"  said  Lionel,  Milj. 
and  after  a  short  pause,  "why  w«I 
not  permitted  to  be  the  one  to  on&i 
your  innocence-— to  clear  your  mia^ 
I,  who  owed  to  you  so  vast  an  hertd- 
tary  debt!  And  now— dear,  des: 
Mr.  Losely"— 

"  Hush !  Waife  I— Call  me  W«f 
still ! — and  always." 

"Willingly!  It  is  the  name  bj 
which  I  have  accustomed  my^^' 
love  you.  Now,  listen  to  me.  1  ss 
dishonoured  until  at  least  the  mere 
pecuniary  debt,  due  to  you  from  bt 
father,  is  paid.  Histt  lust!— Altac 
Morlev  says*  so  —  Darrell  says  so 
Darrell  says  ^  he  cannot  own  me  £ 
kinsman  till  that  debt  is  canoelled. 
Darrell  lends  me  the  means  to  do  it; 
he  would  share  his  kinsman's  igno- 
miny if  he  did  not.  Before  I  codi 
venture  even  to  come  hither,  tlia 
sum  due  to  you  from  my  father  vss 
repaid.  I  hastened  to  town  yester- 
day evening-— saw  Mr.  Darrell's  law- 
yer. I.  have  taken  a  great  libertj- 
I  have  invested  this*  sum  alread;  Id 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  too. 
Mr.  Darrell's  lawyer  had  a  client  vbo 
was  in  immediate  want  of  the  ^on' 
due  to  you ;  and,  not  wishing  per- 
manently to  burthen  his  estate  bj 
mortgage,  would  give  a  laiiger  iote- 
rest  by  way  of  annuity  than  the  pa^ 
lie  offices  would;  excellent  Uoded 
security.  The  fawyer  said  it  woai<I  ^ 
a  pity  to  let  the  opportunity  Blip,  ^ 
I  ventured  to  act  for  you.    It  wte*» 
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settled  this  morning.  The  particn- 
lars  are  on  this  paper,  which  I  will 
leave  with  you.  Of  course  the  snm 
due  to  yoa  is  not  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  my  father  borrowed  be- 
fore I  was  born.  There  is  the  inter- 
est— compound  interest ;  nothing 
more.  I  don''t  understand  such  mat- 
ters ;  DarrelPs  lawyer  made  the  cal- 
culation— ^it  must  be  right." 

Waife  had  taken  the  paper,  glAnced 
at  its  contents,  dropped  it  in  confu- 
sion, amaze.  Those  hundreds  lent 
swelled  into  all  those  thousands  re- 
turned I  And  all  methodically  com- 
puted —  tersely  —  arithmetically  — 
down  to  fractions.  80  that  every 
farthing  seemed,  and  indeed  was,  his 
lawful  due.  And  that  sum  invested 
in  an  annuity  of  £500  a-yearl —  in- 
come which,  to  poor  Gentleman 
"Waife,  seemed  a  prince's  revenue  1 

*^  It  is  quite  a  business-like  com- 
putation, I  tell  you,  sir;  all  done  bv 
a  lawyer.  It  is  mdeed,*'  cried  Lionel, 
dismayed  at  Waife's  look  and  ges- 
ture. "  Compound  interest  mil  run 
up  to  what  seems  a  large  amount  at 
first ; '  every  child  knows  that.  You 
can't  deny  Cocker  and  calculating 
tables  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Wil- 
liam Losely,  you  cannot  leave  an 
eternal  load  of  disgrace  on  the  head 
of  Charles  Haughton's  son.'' 

"  Poor  Charlie  Haughton,"  mur- 
mured Waife.  "  And  I  was  feeling 
bitter  against  his  memory — ^bitter 
against  his  son.  How  Heaven  loves 
to  teach  us  the  injustice  that  dwells  in 
anger!  But— but — ^this  cannot  be. 
I  &ank  Mr.  Darrell  humbly — ^I  can- 
not take  his  money." 

''  It  is  not  his  money — ^it  is  mine ; 
he  only  advances  it  to  me.  It  costs 
him  really  nothing,  for  he  deducts 
the  £500  a-year  from  the  allowance 


he  makes  me.  And  I  don't  want 
such  an  absurd  allowance  as  I  had 
before  going  out  of  the  Guards  into 
the  line — I  mean  to  be  a  soldier  in 
good  earnest.  Too  much  pocket- 
money  spoils  a  soldier — only  gets  one 
into  scrapes.  Alban  Morley  says  the 
same.  Darrell,  too,  says,  ^  Right,  no 
gold  could  buy  a  luxury  like  the  pay- 
ment of  a  father's  debt  I'  You  can- 
not grudge  me  that  luxury — ^you  dare 
not! — why?  because  you  are  an 
honest  man." 

"  Softly,  softly,  softly,"  said  Waife, 
^^  Let  me  look  at  you.  Don't  talk  of 
money  now — don't  let  us  think  of 
monev  I  What  a  look  of  vour  father  1 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he,  whom  I  see  before 
me  I  Charlie's  sweet  bright  playful 
eyes — ^that  might  have  turned  aside 
from  the  path  of  duty — a  sherifTs 
officer  I  Ah  I  and  Charlie's  happy 
laugh,  too.  at  the  slightest  joke  I 
But  thii  18  not  Charlie's— it  is  all 
your  own  (touching,  with  gentle 
finger,  Lionel's  broad  truthful  brow). 
Poor  Charlie,  he  was  grieved — ^you 
are  right — ^I  remember." 

"  Sir,"  said  Lionel,  who  was  now 
on  one  knee  by  Waife's  chair — 
^^  Sir,  I  have  never  yet  asked  man  for 
his  blessing— not  even  Guy  DarrelL 
Will  you  put  your  hand  on  my  head ; 
and  oh !  that  in  the  mystic  world  be- 
yond us,  some  angel  may  tell  Charles 
Haughton  that  William  Losely  has 
blessed  his  son !" 

Solemnlv,  but  with  profound  humi- 
lity—one hand  on  the  Bible  beside 
him,  one  on  the  young  soldier's  bend- 
ed head— William  Losely  blessed 
Charles  Haughton's  son— and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  involuntarily  his  arms 
opened,  and  blessing  was  followed  by 
embrace. 


OHAPTBB  VCL 

Nothing  80  obstinate  as  a  young  man's  hope ;  nothing  so  eloquent  as  a  lover*s  tongue. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  refer- 
ence to  Sophy.  Not  Sophy's  Ipver, 
but  Charles  Haughton's  son  had  knelt 
to  Waife  and  received  the  old  man's 
blessing.  But  Waife  could  not  be 
long  forgetful  of  his  darling*-nor  his 
anxiety  on  her  account  The  ex- 
pression in  his  varying  faoe  changed 


suddenly.  Not  half-an-hour  before, 
Lionel  Haughton  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  whom  willingly  he 
would  have  consigned  his  grandchild. 
Now,  of  all  men  in  the  world  Lionel 
Haughton  would  have  been  his  choice. 
He  sighed  heavily ;  he  comprehended, 
by  his  own  changed  feelings,  how 
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tender  and  profound  an  affection 
Lionel  Haaghton  might  inspire  in  a 
heart  so  fresh  as  Sophy\  and  so  tena- 
cious of  the  impressions  it  received. 
Bat  they  were  separated  for  ever; 
yShe  oaght  not  even  again  to  see  him. 
Uneasily  "Waife  glanced  towards  the 
open  window  —  rose  involuntarily, 
d(wsed  it,  and  drew  down  the  blind. 

"  You  must  go  now,  joung  gentle- 
man,'' said  he,  almost  churlishTv. 

The  quick  lover's  sense  in  Lionel 
diviued  why  the  blind  was  drawn, 
and  the  dismissal  so  abruptly  given. 

"  Give   me    your   address,"    said 
.     Waife ;    "  I  will  write  about— that 
'  paper.    Don't  now  stay  longer — ^pray 
-— prax.'^ 

"  Do  not  fear,  sir.  I  am  not  linger- 
ing here  with  the  wish  to  see — hw  /" 

Waife  looked  down. 

"  Before  I  asked  the  servant  to 
announce  me,  I  took  the  precaution, 
to  learn  that  you  were  alone.  But  a 
few  words  more — hear  them  patient- 
ly. Have  you  any  proof  that  could 
satibfy  Mr.  Darrell's  reason  that  your 
Bophy  is  his  daughter's  child?" 

^^I  haye  Jasper's  assurance  that 
she  is ;  and  the  copy  of  the  nurse's 
attestation  to  the  same  effect.  They 
satisfied  me.  I  would  not  have  asked 
Mr.  Darrell  to  be  as  easily  contented; 
I  could  but  have  asked  him  to  in- 
quire, and  satisfy  himself.  But  he 
would  not  even  hear  me." 

"  He  will  hear  you  now,  and  with 
respect." 

"  He  will  I"  cried  Waife,  joyously, 
'^  And  if  he  should  inquire,  and  if 
Sophy  should  prove  to  be,  as  I  have 
ever  believed,  his  daughter's  child, 
would  he  not  own  and  receive,  and 
cherish  her  ?" 

"  Alas,  sir,  do  not  let  me  pain  you ; 
but  that  is  not  my  hope,  u,  indeed, 
it  should  prove  that  your  son  deceived 
you — that  Sophy  is  no  way  related 
to  him — ^if  she  should  be  the  child  of 
peasants,  but  of  honest  peasants — 
why,  sir,  that  is  my  hope,  my  last 
hope^— for  then  I  would  kneel  once 
/  more  at  your  feet,  and  implore  your 
permission  to  win  her  affection  and 
ask  her  hand." 

"  Whatl  Mr.  Darrell  would  con- 
sent to  your  union  with  the  child  of 
peasants,  and  not  with  his  own  grand- 
child!" 

'^  Sir,  sir,  yon  rack  me  to  the  heart; 


but  if  you  knew  all,  yon  would  not 
wonder  to  hear  me  say,  '  I  dare  not 
ask  Mr.  Darrell  to  bless  my  unioa 
with  the  daughter  of  Jasper  Losdy.'" 

Waife  suppressed  a  groan,  and 
began  to  pace  the  room  with  discff^ 
dered  steps. 

"  But,"  resumed  Lioniel,  "  go  to 
Fawley  yx)urself.    Seek  Darrell;  com- 

Eare  the  reasons  for  your  belief  with 
is  for  rejecting  it.  At  this  mome&t 
his  pride  is  more  subdued  than  I  have 
ever  knovm  it  He  will  go  calmly 
into  the  investigation  of  facts ;  the 
truth  will  become  clear.  Sir — dear, 
dear  sir — ^I  am  not  without  a  hope.^^ 

^^  A  hope  that  the,  child  I  have  so 
cherished  should  be  nothing  in  the 
world  to  me  1" 

"Nothing  to  you  I  Is  memory 
such  a  shadow?— -is  affection  such  \ 
weathercock  I  Has  the  love  between 
you  and  Sophy  been  only  the  instinct 
of  kindred  blood  ?  Has  it  not  been 
hallowed  by  all  that  makes  A^  and 
Childhood  so  pure  a  blessing  to  each 
other,  rooted  in  trials  borne  together? 
Were  you  not  the  first  who  taught 
-her  in  wanderings,  in  privations,  to 
see  a  Mother  in  Nature,  and  pray  to 
a  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  ?  Would 
all  this  be  blotted  out  of  your  soak 
if  she  were  not  the  child  of  that  son 
whom  it  chiUs  you  to  remember? 
Sir,  if  there  be  no  tie  to  replace  the 
mere  bond  of  kindred,  why  have  toq 
taken  such  vigilant  pains  to  separate 
a  child  from  him  whom  yon  believt 
to/be  her  fis^ther  I" 

Waife  stood  motionless  and  voice- 
less. This  passionate  appeal  stnu^ 
him  forcibly. 

"And,  sir,"  added  Lionel  in  a  lower, 
sadder  tone — "  can  I  ask  you,  whose 
later  life  has  been  one  subUme  self-sa- 
crifice, whether  you  would  rather  that 
vou  might  call  Sophy  grandchild,  and 
know  her  wretched,  Uian  know  her 
but  as  the  infant  angel  whom  Heaven 
sent  to  your  side  when  bereaved  and 
desolate,  and  know  also  that  she  was 
happy  ?  Oh,  William  LoeeJy,  pray 
with  me  that  Sophy  may  not  be  your 
grandchild.  Her  home  will  not  be 
less  your  home — ^her  attachment  will 
not  less  replace  to  yon  your  lost  son 
— ^and  on  your  knee  her  children  may 
learn  to  usp  the  same  prayers  that 
yon  taught  to  her.  Go  to  Daxrell— 
go — go!  and  take  me  with  you!"^ 
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"I  will— I  will,"  exclaimed  Waife; 
and  snatohing  at  his  bat  and  staff-^ 
"  Come— come  I  Bat  Sophy  should 
not  learn  Uiat  yon  have  been  here — 
that  I  have  gone  away  with  yon ;  it 
might  set  her  thinking,  dreaming, 
hoping — ^all  to'  end  in  greater  sor- 
row." He  bustled  out  of  the  room 
to  caution  the  old  woman,  and  to 
write  a  few  hasty  lines  to  Sophy 


herself — assuring  her,  on  his  most 
solemn  honour,  that  he  was  not  now 
flying  from  her  to  resume  his  vagrant 
life^that,  without  fail,  please  Heaven, 
he  would  return  that  njght  or  Uie 
next  day. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  re-opened 
the  room-door,  beckoning  silently  to 
Lionel,  and  then  stole  into  the  quiet 
lane  with  quick  steps. 


EDWARD   IBVINO. 


A  GBXAT  preacher  is  a  peculiar 
end  unusual  development  of  nature. 
It  is  hard  to  prevail  upon  people  to 
confess,  in  this  age,  that  there  is  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  learned — ^yet 
few  will  be  bold  enough  to  place  this 
among  the  list  of  acquirable  facilities. 
An  orator  must  be  bom,  like  a  poet; 
and  even  the  limited  circle  of  natural 
orators  shrinks  into  proportions  more 
contracted  still,  when  we  specify  the 
manner   of  the   oration.     A   great 

Treacher  requires  additional  gifU  in- 
ependent  of  the  mere  oratorical  gift 
While  his  influence  lasts,  it  is  such 
an  influence  as  is  possessed  perhaps 
by  no  other  development  of  geniufr— 
and  of  all  the  endowments  of  human 
nature,  this  is  perhaDS  the  rarest. 
Great  command  of  language,  and 
great  skill  in  putting  it  together,  are 
powers  of  literature  as  well  as  ora- 
tory; and  the  oharm  of  voice  and 
gesture  are  common  to  the  actor  and 
the  mime  aer  well  as  to  the  public 
speaker.     When  you  add  the  two  to- 

Sither,  the  result  is  a  Burke  or  a 
acaulay — a  splendid,  cold-blooded, 
dazzling  mechanism  of  speech,  so 
perfect  in  itself  that  it  fills  and  satis- 
fies the  ear,  and  is  independent  of  all 
other  results — the  voice  of  a  charmer, 
to  which  the  dullest  cannot  choose 
but  listen.  But  these  endowments 
will  not  make  a  great  preacher  of  the 
highest  fashion  of  that  order  of  man. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  true  oratorv 
to  produce  this  satisfaction  and  ful- 
ness of  ear  alike  and  mind.  The 
buzz  of  applauze  is  but  the  natural 
relief  of  that  enthusiastic  conscious- 
ness of  something  complete  and  un- 
improvable, with  which  we  listen  to 
those  full  liquid   resonant  sentences 


which  thrill  us  with  a  pleasure  per- 
haps more  perfect  in  its  kind  than 
any  other  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Music  does  not  approach  it,  for  the 
very  soul  of  rautsic  is  wis^ul — ^and 
there  is  no  other  art  in  which  we  can- 
not find  something  to  be  improved. 
There  never  was  poem  nor  picture 
which  did  not  leave  something  de- 
sirable unaccomplished,  even  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  devoutest  ad- 
mirer; but  the  great  orator  charms 
his  audience  by  the  most  perfect  and 
faultless  expression  of  human  art^ 
If  the  speech  is  improvable,  it  is  no 
longer  oratory;  and  the  natural  re- 
sult of  its  perfection  is.  that  the  audi- 
ence, excited  to  the  highest  point  by 
that  brilliant  completeness,  rest  upon 
it,  and  stand  still  there,  in  a  pause  of 
admiring  satisfaction,  acquiesoenoe, 
and  content  Friends  can  but  gloiy 
in  the  thought  that  all  opposition  is 
silenced;  enemies  themselves,  being 
human,  can  but  hold  their  breath 
with  the  universal  sentiment.  A 
great  oration  defeats  reason  and 
every  mundane  faculty — ^makes  an 
end  of  argument — ^fills,  as  with  a  meal, 
the  hungry  public  appetite,  which  is 
so  seldom  content,  and  reduces  the 
world  to  a  condition  of  sudden  calm 
and  momentary  unanimity,  which  no 
other  exercise  of  power  has  a  chance 
to  bring. 

Few  human  things  share  this  attri- 
bute of  perfection.  Is  this  so  perfect, 
one  wonders,  because  we  shall  have 
less  need  for  this  mortal  tool  of  lan- 
guage in  the  other  world  ? 

The  eflect  of  preaching  is,  and  ia 
meant  to  be,  different  It  is  not  the 
ineflable  applause  of  an  audience, 
satisfied  and  delighted  to  the  highest 
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extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  a 
Btir  and  tamolt  of  new-awakened 
tbonght,  a  crowd  of  hasty,  restless, 
eager  snggeBtions,  which  surge  around 
the  great  preacher,  who  has  suddenly 
arrested  the  world.  Content  is  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  which  this 
fashion  of  oratory  engenders.  The 
highest  aim  of  the  pnlpit  is  to  bring 
all  men,  in  the  first  place,  to  snch  a 
noble  discontent  as  will  stir  them  to 
the  deepest  and  most  radical  of  re- 
volntions.  The  end  of  preaching  is 
lomething  to  be  belieyed,  something 
to  be  acted  upon,  something  to  do. 
It  has  a  practical  application  and 
purpose,  which  reaches  beyond  the 
range  of  oratory;  and  whereas  the 
gift  of  the  orator,  as  bearing  upon 
matters  less  important,  may  be  exer- 
dsed  with  a  certain  degree  of  calm- 
ness, and  on  a  moderate  amount  of 
conviction,  the  preacher  who  has  a 
right  to  be  called  great,  must  first 
throw  himself  into  his  vocation  with 
such  a  fervour  and  inspiration,  that 
it  is  at  risk  of  mind  and  balance,  at 
risk  of  the  very  greatness  he  is  win- 
ning, that  he  exercises  his  prodigious 
power.  He  who  would  arrest  the 
careless  world  in  the  midst  of  its  oc- 
eupations ;  he  who  would  compel  the 
mnltitade  to  pause  and  listen;  he 
who  would  startle  the  everyday  quiet 
bv  instant  proclamation  of  that  di- 
vine Might  and  Majesty— that  awe 
and  terror  of  death,  that  glory  and 
solemnity  of  life  unseen — which  are 
nigh  to  every  one  of  us,  must  first  be 
Bo  penetrated  with  the  truth  he 
speaks,  so  confident  that  what  he 
speaks  w  startling,  terrible,  glorious^ 
and  of  importance  beyond  all  words, 
that  the  burden  of  his  prophecy  be- 
comes well-nigh  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  reason  and  his  life.  This 
is  not  the  development  of  eloquence, 
staid  and  dignified,  which  commands 
biBhoprics  and  presidential  chairs ;  it 
is  not  a  gift  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon nourishment  of  the  church ;  but 
it  is  the  temper  and  mood  of  the  old 
prophets — ^tbe  cry  of  one  who  cometh 
from  the  wilderness — the  siiecial 
arbitrary  voice  calling  out  from  one 
age  to  another  that  world-wide  re- 
port, with  which  these  sentinels 
answer  each  other  across  the  heads  of 
a  hundre<l  generations,  and  which  is 
not,  and  never  will  be  while  this 


world    remains  as  it  \&y  an  ^^AT^ 
well." 

The  gift  of  preaching,  in  its  vidot 
and  mos^  general  sense,  is,  let  i»  U 
grateful  for  our  privileges,  the  inos 
universally  diffused  of  aJl  gifts.  Hip- 
py, is  that  man  vwbo  has  not  expe- 
rienced its  special  development  iola 
own  immediate  and  closest  sorrooBd- 
ings,  and  who  has  yet  to  discorer  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  tbethisg 
of  all  others  for  which  his  wife,  his 
father,  his  mother,  possibly  eren  the 
urchin  at  his  knee,  is  most  perfecth 
qualified.  We  all  preach,  eon  amm, 
to  the  extreme  extent  of  our  chance; 
it  is  the  one  faculty  common  to 
mankind.  Honest  people,  who  in 
contracted  by  the  limits  of  a  priv&ti 
possibility,  take  it  out  in  revenge,  s 
18  nataral,  upon  their  friends;  ind 
anybody  who  ever  nas  exercaaed  the 
gift  in  public,  is  but  too  willing  to 
repeat  it  on  every  feasible  opporto- 
nity :  but  in  this  wide  and  genenl 
sense,  we  are  grieved  to  eay,  the 
power  of  preaching  is  leas  popoitf 
and  welcome  than  it  ought  to  bt 
We  are  pleased  to  exercise  it  oor- 
selves,  but  not  to  furnish  material 
for  the  exercise,  nor  to  receive  it  widi 
due  and  becoming  humility ;  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  word 
has  become  a  synonym  for  a  vei; 
unattractive  necessity*  of  Hfe.  Aod 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  general  balk 
of  authorised  preachers  throw  mndi 
light  upon  the  matter,  or  improve  ia 
a  high  degree  the  regard  in  which  vc 
hold  it.  Men  taken  from  all  dassn 
and  complexions  of  mind,  and  placed 
in  a  position  which  largely  enhaoces 
the  natural  human  proclivity  towards 
moral  addresses  and  good  advio^ 
stand  on  their  little  bit  of  platfom 
everywhere,  most  ready,  and  Bome- 
times  urgent,  to  tell  us  all  that  we 
have  to  do.  We  give  them  that  re- 
spect which  the  very  name  of  God^s 
service  is  enough  to  secore  in  thii 
country;  but  it  is  undeniable  thai 
we  are  not  always  seized  npoo, 
shaken  out  of  our  common  lethaiigT, 
and  recalled  to  thoughts  of  cor  real 
object  and  destination,  by  the  mini- 
strations of  our  authorised  teachei 
Perhaps  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
churches  has  become  too  altfo>Di» 
and  regular  for  all  the  exigencies « 
this  variable  and  changeful  hnmaD- 
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ity;, perhaps  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sional office — the  ministry  of  a  wan- 
dering apostle— might  be  of  more  ad- 
vantage than  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
anything  so  opposite  to  ordinary  rale 
and  decoram  conld  be.  At  all  events, 
it  is  true  that  preaching  generally  is 
tinctared  with  dalness  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  that  people  do  not 
go  to  church,  except  in  special  in- 
stances, with  very  lively  expectations 
of  what  they  are  to  hear  there ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  remains  certain 
that  no  art  of  hamaq  skill,  or  inspira^ 
tion  of  human  genius,  has  ever  startled 
the  world  into  such  a  universal  ex- 
citement as  this  gift  of  preaching,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  to  whom  Provi- 
dence had  given  tlie  mastery  of  its 
extraordinary  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  upon 
the  kind  of  qualities  which  make 
great  preachers.  They  have  been, 
like  other  great  men,  of  different  cha- 
racter and  different  temperament 
throughout  the  different  ages  of  the 
world.  The  one  thing  needful  is 
that  the  speaker  be  possessed  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  capacity 
with  the  message  which  he  bears 
to  the  world — that  he  be  too  much 
absorbed  in  this  to  take  time  for 
the  small  dishonesties  of  eloquence 
—that  he  be  beyond  thought  of 
effect,  of  reputation,  of  prudence,  of 
the  common  barriers  which  limit 
common  men — but  that  with  a  spon- 
taneous flood  and  overflow  he  give 
forth  what  is  in  him  in  that  unfailing 
confidence  of  response,  sympathy, 
and  comprehension,  which  all  great 
men  have.  It  needs  not  that  he 
should  be  wise  or  always  right — 
these  are  qualities  of  quite  another 
kind;  perhaps  it  is  even  impossible 
that  the  full  swell  of  a  merely  mortal 
voice  should  reach  its  height  of  sound 
at  any  time  without  a  certain  mixture 
of  error ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  who 
stands  fearing  and  trembling  over 
his  words,  and  hesitates  to  say  what 
he  thinks,  will,  right  or  not,  never  be 
a  great  preacher.  The  man  who  is, 
does  not  take  time  to  think  what 
style  of  preaching  his  shall  be — he 
does  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ad- 
dress the  intellectual,  or  the  senti- 
mental, or  the  imaginative ;  and  the 
secret  of  his  power  is  not,  in  the  first 
place,  the  manner  or  the  form,  the 


diction  or  the  argument,  which  he 
uses — ^but  the  force  and  fulness  with 
whiQh  he  pours  forth  what  is  in  him — 
a  glorious  storm  of  reproof,  pf  discon- 
tent, of  longing,  of  hope,  sorrow,  re- 
joicingi  exultation, — the  voice  and 
passion  of  a  man,  the  praise  and  de- 
monstration of  Grod. 

It  is  not  tiie  calm  of  the  pulpit, 
heaven  knows — tije  calm  of  the  pul- 
pit drives  us  asleep,  exasperates  our 
everyday  toils  and  sufferings  with 
platitudes  and  placidities,  coaxes  our 
superficial  sympathies,  appeals  to  our 
feelings — ^as  if  men  had  time  to  have 
feelings  in  these  hard  labouring  day& 
when  everybody  ruDB  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  and  sadness  grow  upon 
the  burdened  world;  but  the  great 
preacher  ventures  to  go  into  his  pul- 
pit a  complete  man,  with  all  his  na- 
tural griefs  and  loads  upon  him,  not 
a  whit  less  or  more  than  Grod  has 
laden  him  withal,  and  under  the 
yoke,  like  us  all,  speaks,  to  us  all,  aU 
that  is  in  his  heart.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  one  man  rules  over  a  thousand, 
that  the  common  limitations  of  space 
and  number  vanish,  tiiat  the  heart 
of  the  crowd  is  pricked  with' sudden 
consciousness  of  all  it  wants  and 
has  not^— of  all  it  has,  and  makes  no 
thanksgiving  for:  such  was  the 
^ect  wrought  some  thirty  years  ago 
upon  the  curious  crowds  of  London, 
by  the  extraordinary  man  ^  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page. 

At  once  the  greatest  and  the  sad- 
dest instance  in  modern  records  of 
his  prophetic  race — ^a  man  whose 
merest  words  lift  up  his  reader  still 
into  an  atmosphere,  sublimed  and 
changed,  out  of  the  common  breath — 
a  man  standing  so  dose  and  full  at 
gaze  upon  his  God,  that  the  dazzle 
of  that  glory  made  motes  in  the  com- 
mon sunshine,  till  the  great  soul  fell 
astray,  and  pursued  the  motes  in- 
stead of  the  light.  How  it  happens 
that  a  career  so  wonderful  has  passed 
without  record,  save  of  the  most 
trifling  and  unworthy  kind,  it  is  very 
hard  to  tell.  Every  circumstance  of 
interest  unites  around  a  man,  who  in 
himself  is  as  perfect  an  example  as 
any  discrowned  emperor  of  the  fickle 
popular  favour,  which  crowns  and 
kills,  and,  more  touching  and  true 
than  any  Faustus,  declares  the  mor- 
tal weakness  which  accompanies  all 
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the  glory  of  bnman'  mind  and  spirit. 
He  whose  prime  of  strength  was 
attended  by  the  delicate  flattery  of 
the  most  delicate  and  noble,  yet  who 
died  with  a  heart-break,  forgotten  of 
his  worshippers,  a  dethroned  king 
— ^he  whose  errors  have  effloresoed 
and  blossomed  out  into  a  magnitude 
he  never  dreamed  of,  almost  hiding 
by  the  name  they  bear  the  true  story 
or  that  life  which  dimmed  its  glory 
by  their  means:  and  there  is  only 
some  tenth-rate  hack  of  literature, 
or  some  Dissenting  minister  bent 
upon  the  edification  and  warning  of 
his  young  men^s  society,  to  read  this 
epic  to  the  world.  In  the  sunless 
splendour  of  that  sole  place  in  Scot- 
land which  has  preserved  austere 
and  noble  walls  for  a  fit  shelter  to 
such  dust,  lies  this  apostle,  whose  true 
sphere  was  the  world,  but  whom  cus- 
tom cramped  into  a  span  of  ground 
too  small  to  give  him  breathing-room, 
where  his  fiery  soul  consumed  itself, 
and  his  light  went  out  in  darkness. 
A  tragedy  more  noble  or  more  piti- 
ful has  never  been  enacted  In  this 
great  theatre  of  all  tragic  things. 
The  world  and  the  time,  which  have 
changed  their  fashion,  have  room 
now  for  other  battles  than  those  of 
arms,  and  know  how  a  hero  may  be 
worsted  and  overthrown  by  means 
more  subtle  than  the  slaughter  of 
hosts  opposed;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  this  age,  if  it  paused  to 
look  upon  the  picture,  might  spare  its 
tears  from  Brutus  and  Coriolanus, 
to  spend  diem  over  the  uncommemo- 
rated  grave  of  Edward  Irving,  a  soul 
as  great,  a  victor  as  famous,  and  an 
end  as  moving  as  theirs. 

This  singular  man  was  bom  in 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
little  town  of  Annan — born  of  that 
Border  country,  fall  of  ballads,  full 
of  traditions,  meditative  with  long 
stretches  of  moorland,  singing  with 
burns  and  streams  beyond  count- 
ing, breaking  forth  into  wistful  hills, 
which  is,  perhaps,  as  fit  a  nurse 
for  a  poetic  child  as  the  grander 
mountain-country  farther  north ; 
hills  not  great  enough  to  overawe, 
blooming  with  heather  here  and 
there,  other-wheres  scathed  and  yel- 
low as  if  with  a  fiery  breath — 
towers  of  defence  upon  high  river- 
sides, watching  still,  through  narrow 


window  and  arrow-slit,  witii  the  joi- 
ous  eye  of  age,  how  peac^il  moden 
men  come  and  go  unchaUeoged  on 
the  southern  rotui ;— eolitaiy  dmr^ 
yards  in  unlikely  silent  places,  some 
with  their  rode  death-chapel  fidfiof 
into  the  universal  grave,  some  n- 
distinguished  even  bv  such  a  miik 
as  that — solemn  hamlets  of  the  dead ; 
and  everywhere  running  rivos  tod 
tributary  bums — so  frequent,  that  it 
is  rare  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  wm 
tinkle  of  that  fairy  musio— windiog 
their  pleasant  way  among  tiiefieldi 
and  trees— 

**Thfl  muse  «  poet  x^vwet  ftnd  ker. 
Till  by  hiinser  he  learned  to  wmder 
Adown  Bome  farotti&g  bazn^  i 


One  can  well  suppose  that  Bora 
had  this  rhythmical  oountiy  in  his 
thought  when  he  identified  tnus,  the 
most  poetic  and  dramatical  of  ill 
rural  rambles,  the  walk  which  is  v- 
companied  by  a  living,  animate,  and 
companionable  strewn,  the  Terr 
minstrel  and  story-teller  of  nature. 
This  south  country  divides  its  heart, 
according  to  the  different  likings  of 
its  population,  between  the  faint  jet 
martial  reminiscences  of  the  old  fights 
of  the  March,  and  those  stories  of  th« 
Covenanters  which  hang  about  everj 
glen.  The  last  are  the  roost  vivid,  as 
is  natural;  and  Professor  Aytoon 
himself  could  win  little  fiivour  fbr 
Olaverhouse,  and  still  less  for  the 
Olaverhouse  of  the  district— the 
'^  Lagg"  who,  in  that  country-side,  im- 
personates the  most  diaboucal  ideis 
of  persecution — ^among  the  oottages 
and  farmhonses  of  Annandale,  wh^ 
the  fervour  of  popular  execration,  and 
the  fiery  nartisanship  of  popular 
sympathy,  have  not  yielded  yet  to 
forgetfulness  and  time.  In  the  little 
metropolis  of  this  district,  with  the 
wan  water  of  Annan  at  his  Other's 
door,  and  tawny  Sulway  rushing  on 
hi^  banks  almost  within  hearing, 
Edward  Irving  was  bom.  There  he 
shared  his  child's  porridge  vi^ 
Hugh  Olapperton  of  Afiica,  and 
learned  his  boy's  lessons,  where, 
some  time  after,  another  boy  called 
Thomas  Oarlyle,  bom  of  that  same 
big  race  and  poetic  country,  received 
the  like  instraction;  and  whether 
the  tidal  swell  and  daily  ode  of  the 
great  Firth  dose  by,  mng  into  the 
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lad's  ear  and  heart  till  they  grew  at 
last  to  the  climax  and  cadenoe  of  his 
own  grand  sentences,  we  cannot  tell ; 
thongh  to  our  own  thinking  the 
stormy  Solway  echoes  continnally 
through  the  preposterous,  intoler- 
able, magnificent  chant  of  his  great 
conntryman.  But  at  least  Irvlng's 
genius,  like  Carlyle's,  betrays  the  in- 
spiration of  his  district  It  is  stormy, 
hilly,  irregular,  ftiU  of  the  swell  and 
passion  of  natnre — ^the  climaxes  and 
chorases  in  which  all  natural  music 
abounds. 

These  were  deepened  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  belonged  to  that  scene 
and  landscape.  '  To  strangers  ac- 
customed to  more  impress!  ire  eccle- 
siastical services,  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  Scodand  are  bald  and 
meagre ;  but  it  needs  to  be  a  child  in 
a  Scottish  church-loving  household, 
to  know  what  a  romance  and  enthu- 
siasm may  be  eathered  around  this 
grave  and  simple  worship.  All  the 
more  because  it  is  unimaginative,  the 
fervid  imagination  builds  upon  that 
anstere  superstructure  of  doctrine 
and  faith ;  and  it  is  no  marvel  to  the 
jonng  Presbyterian,  inexperienced 
and  heroical,  that  peasant  *^  confes- 
sors ^'  should  have  died  by  the  score 
for  that  which  the  world  calls  free- 
dom of  worship  and  religious  liberty, 
but  which  the  Scottish  ecclesiastic^ 
not  choosing  these  terms,  names 
more  abstrusely  ''the  Headship  of 
Christ.^  This  distinction  is  worthy 
to  be  considered  when  one  looks  at 
the  character  of  such  a  man  as 
Irving.  It  seems  to  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  at  once  of  his  greatness 
and  his  errors.  Destitute  of  those 
imaginative  accessories  which  catch 
the  lighter  wing  of  fancy  as  it  soars, 
the  Ohnrch  of  Scotland  has  little 
protection  against  the  grave,  fervent, 
prophet  imagination  which  avenges 
itself  upon  her  simplicity  by  carrying 
to  a  wild  extreme  the  spiritualitv 
-which  she  prizes.  The  outside  world, 
ifvhen  it  has  regarded  with  anything 
beyond  a  passins  curiosity  the  singu- 
lar and  eventful  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  Scotland,  has  ever 
attributed  to  the  external  and  visible 
cause  the  struggles  which  it  saw. 
The  Covenanters  suffered  for  reli- 
gions liberty — ^the  Seceders,  of  a  re- 
cent date,  for  the  democratic  principle 


that  ministers  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people.  So  the  public  generally 
supposes;  but  put  the  question  to 
one  of  the  sufferers,  and  he  will  scout 
your  explanation.  Neither  for  de- 
mocratic rule,  nor  liberty  of  worship 
—for  "the  Headship  of  Christ!*' 
This  is  the  idea  with  which  all  the 
graver  spirits  of  the  Presbyterian 
community  identify  the  martyrdoms 
of  ^eir  &thers;  and  this  is  the 
principle  with  which  the  disrupted 
portion  of  the  Scottish  Church  justi- 
fies its  own  sacrifice.  That  the 
Church  is  an  absolutel^-constitu- 
tioned  kingdom  over  which  Christ  i 
reigns — ^that  the  Synods  and  Assem- 
blies ,of  that  Church  are  guilty  of 
high  treason  if  they  acknowledge 
any  other  authority  there  but  that 
of  their  sole  King  and  Head — ^and 
that  the  sway  of  that  elaborate  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  with  all  its  legal 
forms  and  courts  of  appeal,  is  abso- 
lute, because  it  is  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, and  bears  the  rule  under  Him 
— is  the  leading  idea  of  Presbyterian 
church  government ;  an  idea  great  in 
the  abstract,  but  dangerous  enough 
in  the  hands  of  common  men,  and 
capable  of  being  misconstrued  into 
the  basis  of  a  vulgar  papacy.  But  we 
confess  it  is  not  very  easy  to  convey 
the  living  power  and  influence  of  this 
thought  as  it  did  exist,  and  does  exist;' 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  these 
hereditary  principles  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  Nothing  is  so  common 
as  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land IB  the  most  democratic  of  all 
corporations ;  but  so  far  as  principle 
and  intention  go,  nothing  can  be 
more  mistaken:  the  democracy  and 
the  religious  liberty  come  bv  the 
way— secondary  matters ;  whereas 
the  principle  is  that  of  the  highest  and 
most  positive  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions. The  great  historian  of  those 
troubled  times,  when  the  last  Stuart 
reigned,  and  when  "  the  persecution  ^ 
was  at  its  height,  can  understand  no 
more  of  this  fountain-head  of  Presby- 
terian resistance  than  to  set  down  the 
refusal  of  the  poor  girl  who,  drown- 
ing on  the  sands  of  Wigtown,  would 
not  say  "God  save  the  King,"  as  an 
amazing  and  altogether  unintelligible 
example  of  bigotry  and  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation !  What  chance,  then, 
have  we  to  convey  a  better  idea  to 
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onr  excellent  reader,  Tiho  perhaps  is 
not  80  able  as  Lord  Macaalaj  ?  Bnt 
the  boys  in  Annand^le  who  were  in 
training  for  the  ministry — the  lads 
who  heard  these  martyr- tales  tiU 
their  young  blood  boiled  as  with  a 
present  and  personal  tyranny — the 
theological  shepherds  on  the  hills, 
^  and  ploaghmen-elders  in  the  farrow, 
not  only  understood,  but  believed, 
and  were  ready  to  dare  as  i^uch 
again  iii  the  fervour  of  their  hearts. 
This  strong  national  unanimous  as- 
sertion of  a  principle  quite  beyond 
demonstration — of  a  dominion  totally 
invisible,  and  of  the  spirit,  yet  ex- 
tending an  absolute  and  formal 
authority  over  everyday  matters  and 
objects — and  the  fact  that  religious 
liberty  and  personal  freedom  of  faith 
are  always  kept  secondary  and  sub- 
servient, rather  accidents  of  blessing 
which  have  befallen  the  true  servants 
of  the  King  than  things  for  which 
they  have  fought  at  first  hand—- is  a 
thing  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  Scot- 
tish religious  character,  and  which, 
above  all  others,  is  of  importance  to 
t^e  character  of  Irving,  a  sublimated 
type  and  revelation  of  the  deeper 
thoughts  and  dangers  common  to  all 
impassioned  men. 

With  this  principle,  gleaned  not 
l^nly  from  theologicial  teaching  and 
the  standards  of  the  Church,  but 
from  every  martyr's  grave  and  glen 
of  covenanting  worship,  a  truth  be- 
yond question  to  his  eager  spirit — 
that  power  and  authority  are  from 
Christ  alone,  service  and  devoir  due  to 
Christ  alone — and  that  all  external 
matters  are  external  and  secondary 
to  that  strait  and  close  allegiance, 
the  theocratic  rule — Edward  Irving 
set  out  upon  his  life.  It  is  said  he 
was  cast  in  the  strongest  mould  of 
man,  a  superb  human  creature,  nobly 
developed,  able  for  anything  and 
everything,  ready  to  be  a  Xavier  or  a 
Loyola  as  occasion  called.  Occa- 
sion, as  it  happened,  called  the  boy 
to  neither.  For  the  ripening  of  his 
genius  and  the  youth  of  his  spirit, 
the  calm  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
Scotch  probationer  was  enough. 
He  dropped  into  a  school  as  young 
ministers  in  Scotland  were  wont 
to  drop,  ahd  went  out  of  hear- 
ing of  his  own  irregular  eccentric 


Firth  to  gain  a  broader  note  of  maao 
from  that  stately  flood  which  parts 
from  Edinburgh  and  the  golden  Lo- 
thians  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  He  became 
a  schoolmaster  in  Kirkcaldy  while  he 
was  still  a  youth;  and  by-and-by 
brought  to  the  same  place  and  school 
his  countryman,  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Strange  blank  of  human  nature, 
which  holds  its  steady  average  in 
spite  of  all  excitements!  One  does 
not  know  that  anything  has  ever 
come  of  the  Kirkcaldy  boys  vrbo 
chanced  upon  such  teachings;  that 
marvellous  yoke  of  winged  steeds  did 
not  carry  the  chariot  to  its  goal  with 
shouts  of  triumph  as  one  might  have 
expected,  and  made  little  more  com- 
motion in  their  race  than  any  tame 
couple  of  educational  plbughers  who 
know  nothing  of  Pegasus.  In  the 
manse  of  Kirkcaldy  at  that  period 
was  a  parish  pastor  of  the  old  type 
of  hereditary  Scottish  ministers,  who 
rejoiced  over  and  perceived  the 
mightiness  of  the  lads  beside  him; 
and  the  two  young  schoolmasten 
walked  and  talked  with  the  fittest 
auditory  that  could  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  youth — ^young  daugh- 
ters of  the  manse,  as  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  apprehension  as  their 
companions  were  of  genius — stimu- 
lating the  speculations,  the  discos* 
sions,  and  the  overflowing  fancv  of 
that  early  time,  by  the  subtle  and  in- 
describable impulse  which  a  woman's 
mingled  sympathy  and  contradiction 
give  to  the  powers  and  imaginations 
of  a  young  man.  Imagine  tlie  two 
big  men  of  Annandde,  with  the  dew 
upon  their  boyish  genius,  and  all 
their  future  glories  still  unknown, 
and  the  girls,  who  doubtless  re- 
verenced and  mocked  them  as  girls 
use,  witting  nothing  of  the  fame  and 
the  disaster — ^the  good  report  and  the 
bad  report— the  conquest  and  the 
overthrow  which  waited  on  that 
further  way  1  The  scene  charms  like 
a  picture ;  and  there  was  not  wanting 
either  that  touch  of  warmer  interest, 
without  which,  let  philosophers  say 
what  they  will,  the  record  of  yoong 
life  is  always  incomplete.  Two  of 
the  four  were  lovers;  for  Irving  had 
found  his  future  bride  in  the  £irk- 
oaldv  manse. 

This  time  was  the   time  of  the 
young  man's  preparation  for  all  his 
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fatnre  work.  His  reading  was  not 
perhaps  the  fashion  of  reading  most 
in  nse  among  Scotch  probationers; 
and  tbe  long  pause  which  he  had  to 
make  before  engaging  at  first  hand 
in  the  immediate  dnlies  of  minis- 
terial work,  left  his  eager  and  im- 
passioned mind  foil  room  to  consider 
and  note  the  imperfections  of  the  re- 
likens  community  aroun^  him. 

"  I  have  been  accused,"  he  writes  at 
a  later  date, "  of  affecting  the  antiquated 
manner  of  ages  and  tiroes  now  forgotten. 
The  writers  of  those  times  are  too  much 
forgotten,  I  lament,  and  their  style  of 
writing  hath  fallen  much  out  of  use; 
but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
this  stigma  shall  be  wiped  away  from 
our  prose,  as  it  is  fast  departing  from 
our  poetry.  I  fear  not  to  confess  that 
Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Baxter,  in 
theology — Bacon,  and  Newton,  and 
Locke,  in  philosophy,  have  been  my 
companions^os  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser, 
and  Milton,  have  been  in  poetry.  I 
cannot  learn  to  think  as  they  nave  done, 
which  is  the  ^ift  of  God  ;  but  I  can  teach 
myself  to  thmk  as  disinterestedly,  and 
to  express  as  honestly  what  I  think  and 
feel ;  wliich  I  have,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  endeavoured  to  do.  They  are  my 
models  of  men — of  Englishmen  and  of 
authors.  My  conscience  could  find  none 
so  worthy,  and  the  world  has  acknow- 
ledged done  worthier.  They  were  the 
fountains  of  my  English  iaiom;  thev 
taught  me  forms  for  expressing  my  feel- 
ingd  ;  they  showed  me  the  construction 
of  sentences,  and  the  majestic  flow  of 
continuous  discourse.  Their  books  were 
to  me  hke  a  concert  of  every  sweet  instru- 
ment of  the  soul,  and  heart,  and  strength, 
and  mind.  They  seemed  to  think,  and 
feel,  and  imagine,  and  reason  all  at  once, 
and  the  result  is  to  take  the  whole  man 
captive  in  the  chains  of  the  sweetest 
persuasion." 

TboSff according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  formed  his  style;  bat  toe 
perfertidum  ingenium  Seotcrum 
bums  too  warmly  through  the  stately 
speech  to  soggest  to  his  audience  the 
jodicions  Hooker,  or  the  princely 
calm  of  Bacon.  Sol  way  and  the 
winds  had  their  share  in  it,  though 
the  orator  does  not  own  their  power ; 
and  the  young  man  who  surrounded 
himself  in  his  stady  with  these  old 
potentates  of  thought,  standing  in 
the  nnwilling  pan*e  of  youthful  geni- 
us, restrained  by  Providence  till  his 
time  came,  looking  on,  resUess  and 


indignant,  while  meaner  men  carried 
on  with  lower  powers  the  battl^  into 
which  he  burned  to  plunge,  made 
such  observations  as  such  a  nuin  was 
like  to  make  upon  the  fashion  of  the 
warfare  in  which  he  was  most  inte- 
rested, and  "v^ere  his  true  vocation 
lay.  One  cannot  doubt,  from  hii 
own  words,  that  Irving,  voiceless,  and 
chafing  at  his  own  unwilling  silence, 
had  sat  through  many  a  monotonous 
Sabbath,  listening,  and  scarce  able  to 
contain  himself,  while  dull  and  tedi- 
ous voices  drowsed  through  the  hour- 
long  sermon,  in  a  style  which  no  critio 
could  dream  of  objecting  to,  and 
which  was  as  different  from  Hooker 
and  from  Milton  as  it  was  alien  to 
all  nature  ;  and  this,  too,  helped  to 
mature  into  its  future  character  his 
vehement  soul.  Had  he  risen  into 
immediate  renown  in  his  earlier 
youth,  as  he  might  have  done,  it  is 
very  like  that  a  difference  of  develop- 
ment would  have  happened  to  his 
genius.  As  it  was,  the  original  inde- 
pendence of  his  theocracy  gained 
fire  and  distinctness  by  his  proba- 
tion. We  never  see  the  imperfections 
of  the  existing  combatant  so  well 
as  when  we  wait  breathless  with 
eagerness  to  take  his  place,  more 
especially  should  we  be  convinced 
that  the  place  is  properly,  and  by 
nature,  ours.  It  was  thus  that  Ir- 
ving gradually  unshackled  himself  of 
those  curbs  of  custom  and  law  which 
regulated  tacitiy  the  tone  and 
thought  of  the  preachers  whom  he 
heard,  as  it  does  of  most  preachers 
at  all  times;  and  in  spite  of  his 
strong  national  enthusiasm,  and  fer- 
vent love  of  his  mother  Church,  came 
by  degrees  to  recognise  only  God. 
his  Master,  and  his  own  mind  and 
conscience,  as  the  rule  of  what  he 
ought  to  say :  not  that  he  ceased  to 
reverence  the  law  and  polity,  which 
was  always  dear  to  him,  or  disowned 
the  authority  of  the  Church  which 
he  served ;  but  that  his  scorn  of  the 
limited  range  and  ignoble  thought  of 
the  common  strain  of  preaching,  con- 
fined, as  he  believed  it  to  be,  by 
modern  rules  and  proprieties,  not 
binding  upon  any  man  who  was 
truly  comm'.ssioned.  of  God,  thrust 
him  more  and  more  upon  that  iso- 
lated platform  of  direct  responsi- 
bility— to  his   Master,  and   not  to 
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any  one  beneath — which  by-and-by 
made  the  great  sodI  giddy  in  its 
solitude*,  .and  tamed  the  natural 
longing  for  sympathy  and  for  brother* 
hood  into  a  supernatural  and  suicidal, 
yet  most  pathetic  yearning  for  sym- 
pathies and  Yoioes  mysterious  and 
ecstatic,  out  of  the  unseen. 

His  own  opinion  of  ordinary  pulpit 
ministrations,  formed  in  this  time  of 
silence,  when  he  had  to  listen  where 
in  the  fervour  of  his  youth  he  longed 
to'  speak,  he  expresses  fervently  and 
boldly  as  soon  as  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  always  by  way  of  expla- 
nation and  apology  for  his  own 
preaching,  which  bore  a  difference, 
and  which  proper  persons  made  ob- 
jections to. 

"dome  preachers,"  he  writes,  "are 
traders  from  port  to  port,  following  the 
customary  and  approved  coarse ;  others 
adventure  over  the  whole  ocean  of  hu- 
man concerns.  The  former  are  hailed 
by  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude, 
whose  course  they  hold ;  the  latter 
blamed  as  idle,  often  suspected  of  hiding 
deep  designs,  always  derided  as  having 
lost  all  guess  of  the  proper  course.  Yet 
of  the  latter  class  of  preachers  was  Paul 
the  apostle,  who  took  lessons  of  none  of 
his  brethren  when  he  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  of  the  same  class  was  Luther  the 
reformer,  who  asked  counsel  of  nothing 
but  his  Bible,  and  addressed  him  single- 
handed  to  all  the  exigents  of  his  time : 
of  the  same  class  was  Calvin,  the  most 
lion-hearted  of  churchmen,  wbpse  inde- 
pendent thinking  hath  made  him  a  name 
to  live,  and  hath  given  birth  to  valuable 
systems,  both  of  doctrine  and  polity. 
Such  adventurers,  under  God,  this  age  of 
the  world  seems  to  us  especially  to  want. 
There  are  ministers  enow  to  hold  the 
flock  in  pasture  and  in  safety ;  but  where 
are  they  to  make  inroads  upon  the  alien, 
to  bring  in  the  votaries  of  fashion,  of 
literature,  of  sentiment,  of  policy,  and  of 
rank,  who  are  content,  in  their  sensual 
idolatries,  to  do  without  piety  to  God, 
and  love  to  Him  whom  he  hath  sent  f 
Where  are  they  to  lift  tip  their  voice 
against  simony,  and  acts  of  pohcy,  and 
servile  dependence  upon  the  great  ones 
of  this  earth,  and  snamefol  seeking  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  anxious  amassing 
of  money,  and  the  whole  cohort  of  evil 
customs  which  are  overspreading  the 
church  f  Truly  it  is  not  stagers  who 
take  on  the  customary  form  of  their 
office,  and  go  the  beaten  road  of  duty, 
and  then  lie  down  content;  but  it  is 
daring  adventurers  who  shall  eye  from 


the  grand  eminence  of  a  holy  and  heATCfr 
ly  mind  all  the  grievances  which  religioa 
underlies,  and  all  the  obstacles  which 
stay  her  course — and  then  descend  irith 
the  self-denial  and  faith  of  au  apostle, 
to  set  the  battle  in  array  against  them." 

These  same  sentiments,  with  s 
still  bolder  note,  he  proclaims  once 
more  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  first  pub- 
lioation  : —  ' 

"Until  the  servants  of  the  living  God 
do  pass  the  limits  of  pulpit  theologies 
and  pulpit  exhortations,  to  take  weapoa 
in  tneir  hand  gathered  out  of  evaj 
region  in  which  the  life  of  man  or  ha 
faculties  are  interested,  they  shall  nerer 
have  religion  triumph  and  domineer  is 
a  country  as  beseemeth  her  high  ori^il, 
her  native  majesty,  and  her  eternity  of 
freely-bestowed  well-being.  To  which 
the  ministers  of  religion  should  bear 
their  attention  to  be  called,  for  until  they 
thus  acquire  the  password  which  is  to 
convey  them  into  every  man's  encamp* 
ment,  they  speak  to  that  man  fmm  a 
distance,  and  at  disadvantage.  It  is  but 
a  parley ;  it  is  no  conference,  nor  treaty, 
nor  business-like  communicatioD.  To 
this  end  they  must  discover  new  v^ides 
for  conveying  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesoi 
into  the  minds  of  the  people — ^poeticsjL 
historical,  scientific,  political,  and  senti- 
mental vehicles.  For  in  each  of  then 
re^ons  some  of  the  population  dwell, 
with  all  their  affections,  who  are  as  dear 
in  God*s  sieht  as  are  others  ;  and  why 
they  should  not  be  come  at — whymetos 
should  not  be  taken  to  come  at  them, 
can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  t  Tliey 

Erepare  for  teaching  gipsies,  for  teschiog 
argemen,  for  teaching  miners,  by  ap- 
prehending theur  ways  of  conceiviitg 
and  estimating  truth ;  why  not  prepare 
for  teaching  imaginative  men,  and  politi- 
cal men,  and  legal  men,  and  scieotifis 
men,  who  bear  the  world  in  hsndf 
and  having  got  the  key  to  their  several 
chambers  of  delusion  and  resistance, 
why  not  enter  in  and  debate  the  matter 
with  their  souls,  that  they  may  be  left 
without  excuse!  Meanwhile,  I  think 
we  ministers  are  without  excuse." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which 
grew  and  ripened  in  the  mind  of 
Edward  Irving  as  he  sat  in  the 
church  of  Kirkcaldy,  or  in  other  ad- 
jacent churches,  listening  with  aD 
the  dissatisfaction  and  restlessDeu 
which  are  like  to  befall  the  cIsmss 
he  described.  The  one  revereaoed 
voice  of  the  excellent  parish  minister 
who  received  there  the  full  honour  of 
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his  office,  did  not  shut  the.  yourig 
man^s   ears   to  less  worthy  voices. 
He  heard  the  usual  drowse  of  rou- 
tine preaching;  he  heard  the  com- 
moDplaoe  orator  sailing  calmly  over 
the    uncomprehended    depths,    and 
making  complacent  appeals   to   the 
"feelings"     of    his    hearers;     and 
while   he   kept   silence,    his    heart 
hurned.     Noting    everything    with 
an   instinctive  human  apprehension 
which    nothing    can    purchase,    he 
learned  to  see  what  apostolic  work 
waited  a  modem  prophet,  and  how 
unfit  were  these  common  hands  to 
lift  the  shining  reins  and  guide  the 
heavenly    steals,     and    urge    forth 
through  the  very  throng  of  the  high- 
way, in  triumph  and  glory,  the  cha- 
riot of  the  L9rd.    In  that  qnietness 
his  work  grew  and  shaped  itself  to 
his  ambition ;  and  his  ambition  took 
fire  frotn  the  thought  of  that  work 
to  which  no  man  put  his  hand — ^an 
ambition  well  worthy  of  such  a  spirit. 
And,  doubtless,  before  his  very  eyes 
came  gleaming  forth,  in  charmed  imar 
gi nations,  crowds  more  brilliant  and 
more  intent,  if  that  were  possible, 
than  those  who  afterward    realised 
the  prophetic  fancy;    and  an  issue 
more  magnificent  and   lasting  than 
preacher,  sinc^  the  Apostles,  has  ever 
made  on  earth.    For  it  was  no  acci- 
dental and  unlooked-for  fortune  that 
drew  these  crowds  about  him  in  after- 
days;  it  was  the  big  design  of  his 
heart  growing  into  fire  and  eagerness 
as  he  kept  silence,  and  looked  forth 
on  the  world,  and  saw  not,  like  his 
Master,  that  there  was  no  man  to 
help,  but  that  most  men  were  busied 
la  comers,  and  did  not  disoern  the 
vast  necessity  which  grew  dark  and 
terrible— a   wall    which  they  could 
nat  penetrate — before  their  very  steps. 
This  perception  fixed  the  scope  of 
his  desires;  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
read  his  own  self- explanations  without 
feeling  that  to  be  merely  pastor  of  a 
certain   coligregation  never  entered 
into   the   intentions  of  Irving,  but 
that   he  felt   already    his   vocation 
seizing  on  him  with  the  urgency  of 
inspiration  not   to   be   denied— the 
Tocation  not  of  a   habitual   edifier 
and  consoler,'  the  husbandman  of  a 
hedged  and  cultivated  bit  of  garden, 
but  of  an  apostle  and  prophet  errant 
to  the  world--a  mailed  knight  con- 


secrate and  sworn  to  war  and  to 
conquest — ^'such  an  adventurer"  as 
he  himself  thereafter  described,  and 
made  apparent  to  the  common  sight 
of  men. 

This  silence  and   these   thoughts 
oould,  of  course,  last  only  for  a  time. 
What  might  have  happened  to  Ed- 
ward Irving  had  he  held  the  learned 
leisure  of  a  Fellowship,  happened  to 
him  in  the  Kirkcaldy  school.    There 
came  a  climax  to  the  vigil,  when  it 
was  no  longer  within  the  possibilities 
of  human  nature  to  be  still  and  wait 
The  ripening  life  and  unquiet  thoughts 
broke  loose  from  that  youthfnl  an- 
chorage, quickened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
admnlation  common  to  men  in  like 
position,  of  a  long  betrothal,  and  a 
natural  anxiety  to  enter  .upon  the  ftill 
individual  existence  of  maturity.   Un- 
provided for  the  future,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  world,  bent  upon 
exercising  his  true  vocation  one  way 
or  other,  though  he  saw  no  opening 
as  to  the  how.    He  preached — ^but 
either  his  preaching  waa  still  chaotic 
and    obtjcure,  the  falsetto  voice  of 
youth,  or  else  the  auditory  were  too 
much  startied  to  appreciate  its  real 
excellences.    From  one  cause  or  an- 
other, he  found  no  favour  with  his 
contemporaries,  and    countrymen — 
and,  &iling  a  mission  at  home,  began 
to  occupy  himself  with  thoughts  of  a 
mission  among  the  heathen,  the  man- 
ner of  which  imagination  one  may 
learn  from  the  discourse  upon  Mis- 
sions preached  years   after,  to  the 
amazement  and  dismay  of  all  con- 
cerned— ^which  shows  plainly  enough 
that  this  prophet  had  no  mind  to 
ofifer  himself  as  a  stipendiary  to  any 
of  the  Societies,  or  to  be  held  in  the 
leash  of  any  Exeter  Hall.    Ruminat- 
ing his  thought,  and  full  of  dreams 
of  such  journeys  arid  labours  as  Paul 
accompli:)hed  in  his  days,  he  waa  led 
somehow— one  cannot  see  how,  for 
the  Ohurch  bore  almost  such  com- 
parative  rank  among   metropolitan 
churches,  despite  of   "Presbyterian 
parity,^*  as  a  cathedral  might  hold — 
to  the  pulpit  of  St.  George's  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  unpopular  probi^ 
tioner  had  Dr.  Chalmers  among  his 
audience.    Nothing  followed  for  the 
moment.    Disgusted  and  disappoint- 
ed, and  sick  at  heart,  he  dropped  into 
a  chance  steamboat^  and   went   to 
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Ireland,  with  a  caprice  not  annsual  to 
solitary  and  discontented  men,  to 
solace  his  vexed  spirit  with  a  lonely 
joarney,  and  blow  his  disappointment 
away  by  the  free  winds  and  open  air 
of  an  unknown  scene — a  very  admir- 
able and  wise  remedy,  as  most  people 
have  learned  nowadays.  This  journey 
was  interrupted  by  a  call  into  the 
battle  where  he  longed  to  be.  With- 
out delay,  the  eager  young  man  re- 
turned to  ascertain  in  downright  and 
plain  simplicity  whether  the  Glasgow 
congregation,  among  whom  Dr.  Chal- 
mers desired  his  assistance,  would 
tolerate  his  ministrations.  ^^I  will 
preach  to  them  if  you  think  fit,"  said 
the  sincere  giant,  *^bnt  if  they  bear 
with  my  preaching,  they  will  be  the 
first  people  who  have  borne  with  it." 
The  honest  citizens  of  St.  Mungo 
were,  however,  wiser  than  he  gave 
them  credit  for.  They  were  not  ^^  so 
far  left  to  themselves"  as  to  reject 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  their 
age,  even  in  the  bud — and  Irving  be* 
gan  his  true  work,  and  opened  his 
eager  mouth  at  last 

He  was  the  "assistant  minister" 
of  the  congregation  of  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  the  head — ^in  other 
words,  he  was  simply  the  curate, 
holding  just  such  a  place  as  a  young 
man  in  deacon's  order  holds  in  the 
Church  of  England;  the  difference 
is  merely  a  difference  of  words—- 
words  which,  like  everything  else  in 
Presbyterian  diction,  are  held  to  re- 
present a  severe  and  strict  "prin- 
ciple." And  here  Irving  had  reached 
at  length  to  that  interval  of  real 
discipleship  and  willing  service  which 
his  previous  experience  wanted.  He 
chafed  no  longer  at  unworthy  voices, 
burned  no  longer  over  his  own 
silence,  but  combined  a  quaint  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  former  unpopu- 
larity, "this  congregation  is  almost 
the  first  in  which  our  preaching  was 
tolerated,"  and  of  the  moderate 
degree  of  appreciation  which  he  had 
still  attained,  "  we  know  that  our 
imperfections  have  not  been  hid  from 
your  eyes,  and  that  they  have  alien- 
ated some  from  our  ministry" — ^an 
acknowledgment  which  would  be 
humourous  and  odd,  but  for  its  evi- 
dent most  grave  and  simple  sincerity 
—with  the  most  affectionate  enthusi* 
asm,  and  love  for  his  work  and  Ids 


leader.  He  tells  the  story  himself 
with  the  ingenuous  fulness  of  his 
nature,  in  the  dedication  of  his  first 
published  work,  which  is  inscribed 
to  Dr.  Chalmers,  his  "bonotind 
friend,"  in  these  words : — 

"I  thank  God,  who  directed  yon  to 
hear  one  of  my  discourses  when  I  bad 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my  native 
land  for  solitary  travel  in  foreign  parta 
That  dispensation  brought  me  acquaint 
ed  with  your  good  and  tender-hearted 
nature,  whose  splendid  accomplishments 
I  knew  alreadv — and  you  now  lire  io 
the  memory  of  my  heart  more  than  mj 
admiration.  While  I  laboured  as  your 
assistant,  my  labours  were  never  weary, 
they  were  never  enough  to  express  my 
thankfalness  to  God  for  havmg  aao- 
ciated  me  with  such  a  man,  and  mj 
affection  to  the  man  ^iih  whom  I  vu 

associated The  Lord  be 

with  you  and  your  household,  and  ren- 
der unto  you  manifold  for  the  blessiogs 
which  you  have  rendered  unto  me.  I 
could  say  much  about  these  Orations 
which  I  dedicate  to  you ;  but  I  will  not 
mingle  with  any  literary  or  theological 
discussion  this  pure  tribute  of  gratitads 
and  affection,  which  I  render  to  yoo 
before  the  world  as  I  have  already  done 
into  your  private  ear.** 

He  lived  and  worked  in  Glasgow 
for  three  years,  in  such  a  noble  grace- 
ful subordination  as  genius  delights 
to  pay  to  genius;  but  still  feeliog 
upon  his  big  heart  the  cramp  of  local 
position  and  limit,  kept  dreaming  in 
his  study  by  himself  over  that  mi»' 
sion  oi  the  Christian  knight-errant 
which  Nature,  with  instinctive  wis- 
dom, kept  still  suggesting  in  his  soli- 
tary ear.  We  are  much  tempted  to 
show  by  his  own  words  what  manner 
of  mission  that  was  which  attracted 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  Irving: 
it  was  not  such  a  mission  as  mo- 
dem preachers  nse— it  was,  we  fear, 
a  grand  impossible  imagination,  only 
to  be  conceived  in  minds  heroicaland 
of  an  antique-apostolic  strain;  but 
the  very  Mngularity  and  imprtcti- 
cable  natnre  of  the  thought  makes  it 
suitable  to  Irving,  and  helps  to  show 
the  entire  unity,  simplicity,  and  sin- 
cerity of  all  his  projects  and  ideas. 
A  missionary,  in  his  conception,  was 
not  a  man  either  to  be  paid  or  com- 
manded by  vnlgar  committees  and 
commonplace  combinations  of  reli- 
gious men.  "  IJp,  up  with  the  stature 
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of  this  character  I"  cried  the  preacher, 
gazing  ahroad  over  the  blank  of  dis- 
mayed yet  entranced  faces  which 
looked  to  hear  a  plea  for  a  society, 
and  seeing,  instead  of  that,  only  the 
old  enthusiast  imagination  of  his  own 
glorious  youth ;  ^^itis  high  as  heaven; 
its  head  is  above  the  clouds  which 
Jiido  the  face  of  heaven  from  earth- 
born  men.  Though  none  of  those 
-who  at  present  respectably  bear  the 
honours  of  the  name  come  near  to  it, 
still  let  it  stand,  that,  being  ever  in 
their  eye,  they  may  approach  it  more 
and  more  near.  Though  none  of  this 
generation  can  bear  the  palm  of  it 
away,  some  of  our  children  may. 
And  though  none  of  our  children 
should  reach  it  nearer  than  their 
fathers,  some  of  our  children's  chil- 
dren may.*'  And  the  great  optimist 
hurries  on  in  his  own  breathless  con- 
ception of  a  man  who  went  forth 
without  scrip  or  purse,  without  sword 
or  cloak — ^forth  to  take  what  was  set 
before  him,  as  the  first  disciples  did 
— ^to  pass  from  one  city  to  another  as 
the  first  disciples  passed,  and  to  have 
for  his  pay  and  reward  souls  saved 
and  kingdoms  won,  but  nothing  less 
nor  more.  Such  was  the  missionary 
ofSce  over  which  he  pondered  as  he 
eat  retired  from  the  busy  work  of 
the  Glasgow  parish ;  where  still  he 
had  not  found  the  freedom  for  Which 
his  soul  yearned ;  and  once  more, 
amid  these  thoughts  and  projects,  he 
was  summoned  to  a  work  as  urgent, 
and  more  near.  "  Well,"  he  writes, 
**  do  I  remember  the  morning,  when, 
as  I  sat  in  my  lonely  apartment 
meditating  the  uncertainties  of  a 
preacher's  calling,  and  revolving  in 
my  mind  purposes  of  missionary 
work,  this  stranger  stepped  in  upon 
mj  musing,  and  opened  to  me  the 
commission  with  which  he  had  been 
charged."  This  commission  was  a 
request  that  he  would  preach  to  the 

nr  remnant  of  a  congregation  which 
ig  together  in  the  Caledonian 
Chapel  in  London,  in  Hatton  Garden, 
wherever  that  unknown  locality  may 
be.  There  were  fifty  seatholders,  and 
a  little  nucleus  of  that  old  fashion 
of  Scotch  churchmen  who  are  not 
common  in  our  days — ^absolute,  posi- 
tive, high-handed  Presbyterians,  who 
kept  the  discouraged  fittle  commu- 
nity afloat  somehow  by  sheer  persist- 


ence and  determination.  The  church 
had  a  connection  with  a  Caledonian 
Asylum  wliich  still  exists,  and  on 
account  of  that  had  some  stipen- 
diary aid  from  the  Government,  and 
an  amount  of  semi-royal  patronage. 
"Whether  it  was  the  prescience  of  a 
conqueror  which  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  what  battles  and  victories  were 
there  to  be  achieved,  or  whether  it 
was  but  the  necessity  for  an  inde- 
pendent field  of  action  which  in- 
fluenced him,  Irving  seized  at  once 
upon  the  proposal,  which  by  no 
means  conveyed  to  a  common  mind 
any  remarkable  promise  of  fame.  He 
preached,  and  was  found  "accept- 
able" to  the  handful  of  people ;  and 
so  strong  was  his  impulse  towards 
this  place  and  work,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  being  able  to  preach  in  Gaelic  ^ 
did  not  discourage  him  for  a  moment. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to 
the  Highlands  forthwith  and  "master 
their  ancient  tongue,"  an  intention 
which  he  himself  states  as  a  proof 
of  "  the  steadiness  of  purpose  with 
which  I  desired  to  preach  the  Gospel  ^ 
in  London."  This  waste  of  time, 
however,  was  not  necessary — the 
condition  yielded  to  the  man  x  ne  was 
ordained  in  the  church  of  Annan, 
where  he  had  been  baptized;  and 
in  1822,  thirty  years  old,  in  the 
prime  of  his  youthful  manhood,  a 
bridegroom  and  a  conqueror,  came 
to  London  to  his  glory  and  his  fate. 

Within  three  months  the  fifty  were 
fifteen  hundred — ^a  year,  and  all  the 
mighty  world  of  English  modern  life 
swelled  round  the  pulpit  of  the  Scot- 
tish preacher,  who  daied  say  out  his 
heart.  With  wonder,  with  awe,  with 
criticism — some  to  fall  into  fashion- 
able worship  of  a  fashionable  idol 
— some  to  admire  with  technical 
and  scientific  admiration — some  to 
watch  with  cold  philosophic  eye  how 
the  blood  coursed  in  those  living 
veins,  and  the  heart  throbbed  under 
the  fulness  of  its  inspiration — ^the 
great  glittering  stream  of  Sodety 
poured  into  those  walls  where  fifty 
undistinguished  people  had  called  an 
undistinguished  Scotch  probationer 
to  preach  to  them.  And  then  oc- 
curred perhaps  the  most  won^rfol 
spectacle  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
this  wonderful  town — a  sight  that 
makes  it  easy    to  understand  how 
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everybody  rushed  to  the  besieged 
doors,  and  great  and  small  fell  under 
the  nniTerasd  enchantment.  There 
he  stood  in  his  pulpit,  this  great, 
ingenuous,  candid,  open  soul,  with 
whom  it  was  not  possible  to  divorce 
heart  from  mind,  or  affections  from 
belief — stood  there  revealing  himself 
in  all  the  fervour  of  his  mighty  gifts, 
amazing  a  superficial  world  by  the 
sight  of  a  true  human  heart  a-tlirob 
with  all  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
life,  breathing,  beating,  palpitating, 
before  their  very  eyes.  We  cannot 
agree  with  his  great  compatriot,  that 
it  was  but  Fashion,  who,  *'  by  a  fatal 
chance,"  "cast  her  eye  upon  him," 
any  more  than  we  can  agree  wholly 
to  find  the  root  of  his  aberrations  in 
the  fact  that  Fashion,  "going  her 
idle  way,  forgot  this  mau,  who  un- 
*  happily  could  not  in  his  turn  forget." 
The  fascination  was  stronger  than  a 
mere  ^caprice  of  the  beau  monde.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  that  sight  of 
all  others  which  moves  beyond  every 
spectacle  of  earth  the  interest  of 
men.     This  man  did  not  preach  as 

{)reaching  had  been  hitherto— he 
ived  in  his  pulpit  as  in  a  gleaming 
lantern  fitted  round  with  microscopic 
lenses,  through  which  the  curious 
eye — ^in  warm  love  and  reverence— in 
cold  science  and  observation— even 
in  impertinence  and  vulgar  wonder 
— could  see  each  heart-beat,  and  dis- 
cover how  the  life-breath  went  and 
came  in  that  majestic  and  impas- 
sioned soul.  To  very  few  men  is  this 
self-revelation  possible,  even  were  it 
expedient — it  was  to  Irving  a  neces- 
sity of  his^  office.  He  could  not,  and 
never  could,  separate  himself- — ^the 
living  man — ^from  that  manifestation 
of  himself  which  appeared  in  the  pul- 

Eit.  Going  there  as  everywhere  else, 
e  went  complete,  attired  in  all  the 
fulness  of  his  naturo ;  and  the  world 
'  outside,  conscious  of  its  own  veiled 
soul,  came  here  to  gaze,  to  peep,  to 
wonder,  as  at  a  living  miracle.  There 
was  nothing  marvellous  then  in  his 
doctrme,  and  his  style  was  the  no- 
blest and  most  picturesque  English. 
The  piquancy  of  the  spectacle  lay  in 
this  particular,  that  everybody  gaz- 
ing could  see  how  the  thoughts  rose, 
ho#  the  fire  burned,  how  the  pulses 
of  a  giant  nature  beat.  Edward 
Irving  in  his  pulpit  was  not  a  mere 


preacher  expounding  with  wonderfdl 
eloquence  a  sacred  subject-— he  was 
himself,  disclosing  with  a  noble  un- 
conscious simplicity  how  himself 
stood  before  his  God^  and  how  the 
eager  course  of  life  rushed  onward 
still  within  him,  impetuous,  enthusi- 
astic,  sincere,  aiming  ever  forward, 
seeking  a  perpetual  progress  to  bet- 
ter things.  That  he  might  be  elated 
by  the  intoxication  of  all  that  Tvorld 
of  eyes  bent  upon  his  single  look, 
nobody  can  refuse  to  believe ;  bot  to 
our  own  thinking  it  seems  evident^ 
first  of  all,  that  a  more  subtle  influ- 
ence still  was  at  work  upon  him. 
He  stood  for  the  first  time  free  and 
unconfined,  with  a  world  to  teach, 
and  God  to  answer  to.  Spurred 
by  that  thought,  his  high  imagina- 
tion, his  fervid  heart,  his  straight- 
forward and  uncompromising  soul 
rose  high  with  an  impulse  and  cg^ 
tu9  next  to  inspiration.  Next  to  it ! 
~-only  sundered  by  that  marvellous 
and  melancholy  hair^s-breadtb — diat 
whereas  the  miraculous  inspiration 
of  Heaven  is  secured  from  error,  the 
inspiration  half-miraculous  of  genius 
and  love-^-even  when  that  love  U 
the  love  of  Grod — ^has  no  such  safe- 
guard— ^that  even  the  rapidity  and 
fervour  of  the  wondrous  race  betray 
the  mere  human  footstep  into  stam- 
bling;  and  that  the  mortal  eye,  in- 
tent upon  Grod  to  such  an  absorbing 
extent  as  this,  dazzles  and  grows  un- 
steady by  mere  effect  of  nature,  and 
by  the  very  glory  of  the  vision 
becomes  unable  to  see. 

Such  is  the  explanation  which 
seems  to  us  to  throw  most  light  upon 
the  future  life  of  Edward  Irving. 
The  old  theocracy  was  mighty  in  lus 
thoughts;  he  was  Ghrist^s  servant, 
commissioned  to  preach  to  states- 
men and  princes  the  headship  of 
Ghrist ;  and  thrilling  in  every  vein 
with  the  greatness  of  his  prophetic 
burden,  yet  moving  onward  with 
"  the  glory  and  tlie  joy"  which  be- 
longs to  the  poetic  nature,  full  of 
delight  and  exhilaration  in  tne  noble 
exercise  of  his  own  powers,  it  was 
not  singularity  at  which  he  aimed 
nor  original  vievtrs,  nor  the  applaud 
of  crowds.  He  "  followed  on  to  know 
the  Lord,"  "  searching  what  and 
what  manner  of  things  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  him  did  mg- 
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nify,'*  and  eager  to  bring  something 
greater  and  greater  still  out  of  the 
profound  depth  of  the  Godhead 
which  he  lived  to  contemplate,  and 
preached  to  declare.  His  intoxica- 
tion was  not  that  of  vulgar  flattery ; 
it  was  that  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
brink  of  possible  revelation,  and  long- 
ing to  go  farther— uncontent  with 
what  he  knew  of  the  ineflBibJe  and 
Divine  Majesty — burning  to  antici- 
pate heaven.  While  this  eager 
"searching  after  God"  was  still  in 
healthy  progress,  the  startled  world 
came  to  gaze  at  him  as  at  a  dramatic 
spectacle,  more  marvellous  and  more 
touching  than  any  other  wonder 
within  its  knowledge.  The  fascina- 
tion of  interest  with  which  a  breath- 
ing audience  watches  the  Somnam- 
bula,  passing  in  her  charmed  sleep 
where  waking  foot  would  tremble  to 
tread,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  named 
as  a  shadow  of  that  interest  with 
which  his  audience  watched  this  in- 
comprehensible preacher  passing  in 
all  his  strength  of  manhood  through 
those  visionary  regions,  intent  upon 
reaching  closer  to  the  God  whom, 
like  Moses,  he  longed  to  see.  They 
crowded  to  gaze  at  him  in  that 
miraculous  journey  of  his;  they 
watched  how  his  thoughts  flowed 
God  ward  with  a  flood  and  torrent 
which  was  not  to  be  described ;  they 
stood  bv  spellbound  while  he  crossed 
upon  that  trembling  bridge  of  *sub- 
liined  thought  which  his  royal  imagi- 
nation conceived  as  the  surest  high- 
way, and  heard  him  call  them  on  to  fol- 
low with  a  thrill  of  strange  emotion. 
He  was  to  that  generation  a  sign  and 
a  wonder,  like  the  old  prophets.  Thev 
had  seen  outside  men  before  in  all 
oircmnstances,  and  were  hard  to 
astonish ;  but  they  were  startled  out 
of  all  their  composure  when  called 
on  tx>  witness  this  progress  and 
passion  of  a  heart. 

For  some  five  years  Irving  pro- 
ceeded in  the  full  height  and  culmi- 
nation of  his  genius,  throwing  forth, 
with  the  prodigality  and  exuberance 
of  a  wealth  which  knew  no  limit, 
orations  so  splendid  and  addresses 
so  heartstirring  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  they  can  have 
fallen  into  partial  oblivion,  and 
gathering  audiences  of  the  noblest, 
highest,  and  most  intelligent  in  the 


land  to  hear  a  Gk^spel  which  no  man 
could  accuse  of  error  or  heresy. 
What  one  has  to  obsefve  in  these 
magnificent  examples  of  religious  ora- 
tory, is,  not  any  relaxation  of  the 
bond  of  doctrine,  but  an  indescri- 
bable subliming,  a  swell  and  eleva- 
tion of  fervid  splendour  and  forcible 
reality,  which  these  garments  of  truth 
prove  in  nowise  too  limited  to  bear. 
It  is  not  easy  to  put  in  words  the 
effect  of  this  inspiring  loftiness; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  Orations  of 
Irving,  or  his  Last  Days^  or  indeed 
any  of  the  productions  of  his  genius 
during  this  period,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  singular  c^fflatus^  which,  like 
the  heaving  of  the  breast  and  the 
dilating  of  the  eye,  swells  in  those 
noble  sentences,  and  animates  the 
brilliant  monologue.  They  are  not 
extravagant  nor  exaggerated;  there 
is  no  strain  after  popular  applause, 
nor  grasp  at  novelty;  but  they  are 
the  utterance  of  a  man  who  thinks 
not  with  his  mind  only,  but  with  his 
heart,  and  puts  his  whole  soul  into 
every  word  he  says.  How  little  he 
desired  in  his  own  consciousness — 
even  at  this  time,  the  period  of  his 
greatest  fame — to  wear  the  fantastic 
crown  of  extreme  popularity,  or  to 
win  the  public  regard  by  novelties  of 
doctrine,  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  his  own  words.  The  following 
passage,  strangely  touching  and  pa- 
thetic as  it  is  when  one  knows  the 
after-progress  of  his  life,  occurs  in 
one  of  his  sermons  npon  The  Last 
Days:^ 

•*  I  know  not>  dear  brethren,  what  you. 
may  feel  with  respect  to  tBia  turmoil, 
into  which  the  classes  of  society  are 
thrown — ^this  unrest, which,  like  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord  which  troubled 
Saul,  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  peace — 
but  for  myself  I  will  say  that  1  would 
rather,  if  I  could,  possess  the  sober 
steadfast  character  which,  in  the  last  age 
and  the  age  before  it,  pertained  to  a  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land; his  grave  spirit,  his  judicious 
counsel,  his  plain,  honesty  straightfor- 
ward exposition  of  God's  word,  with  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  conscien- 
tious faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  pas- 
tor of  His  people.  A  year  of  such  a  life,- 
of  such  an  untmown  and  noiseless  life, 
I  feel  it  were  more  noble  to  possess  than 
to  rule  the  ascendant  of  public  opinion, 
and  to  ride  upon  the  unsettled  waves  of 
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thiB  heady  and  highmiDded  generation. 
X  will  labour  for  it ;  I  will  find  my  way 
back  to  it  if  it  be  poesible ;  and  I  would 
advise  any  man  who  bears  me,  as  be 
values  bis  own  peace,  to  do  tbe  same— 
to  seek  quietness^  to  desire  peace,  to 
dwell  witb  truth,  to  ensue  it  diligently.^* 

This  was  written  in  1828;  yet 
only  some  couple  of  years  thereafter 
the  speaker  had  gone  astray  among 
the  chaotic  voices  of  a  wild  super- 
natural fever;  but  sincere  to  the 
very  core  as  Irving  was,  a  more 
moving  pre-vindication  of  the  purity 
of  mind  and  intention  could  not  be 
supposed. 

And  we  are  very  loth  to  pass  this 
climax  of  his  life  without  interposing 
some  witness,  from  his  own  words,  of 
that  fervour  and  inspiration  of  genius 
which  we  claim  for  him.  His  works 
are  not  so  commonly  read  that  we 
should  fear  to  reproduce  only  that 
which  everybody  knows;  and  to 
Speak  the  truth,  everybody  who  does 
know  will  be  the  better  for  reading 
again  the  following  noble  exposition 
of  the  ideal  sense  of  humanity; 
which  we^choose,  not  because  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  tbe  general 
matter  which  surrounds  it,  but 
because  it  can  be  detached  more 
easily  from  the  Argument  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  preacher  is 
treating  that  objection  against  Chris- 
tianity which  stumbles  at  its  ^^  sublime 
and  inaccessible  reach  of  virtue." 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  especially  of 
youth,  which  determineth  the  cast  of 
future  manhood,  to  place  before  him  the 
highest  patterns  of  that  kind  of  excel- 
lence at  which  he  aimeth.  Human  na- 
ture thirsteth  for  the  highest  and  the 
best,  not  the  most  easily  attained.  The 
faculty  of  hope  is  ever  coi\juring  into 
being  some  bn^ht  estate,  far  surpassing 
present  possession.  The  faculty  of  fancy 
ever  wingeUx  aloft  into  regions  of  ethe- 
real beauty  and  romantic  nction,  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  truth.  There  is 
a  refined  nature  in  man  which  the  world 
satisfieth  not ;  it  calls  for  poetry  to  mix 
up  happier  combinations  for  its  use ;  it 
magnifies,  it  beautifies,  it  sublimes  every 
form  of  creation  and  every  condition  of 
existence.  Oh  heavens!  now  the  soul 
of  man  is  restless  and  unbound ;  how  it 
lusteth  after  greatness ;  how  it  revolveth 
around  the  sphere  of  perfection,  but  can- 
not enter  in ;  how  it  compasseth  round 
the  seraph-guarded  verge  of  Eden,  but 


cannot  enter  in  f  T^Our  woe-begone  and 
self-tormented  poet  hath  so  fabled  it  of 
Cain ;  but  it  is  not  a  wicked  murderers 
part  thus  upward  to  soar,  and  siffb  that 
he  can  go  no  higher ;  but  it  is  the  part 
of  every  noble  faculty  of  the  soul  irhieh 
God  hath  endowed  with  purity  and 
strength  above  its  peers.  For  the  wor)d 
is  but  an  average  product  of  tbe  minds 
that  make  it  up ;  its  laws  are  for  all 
those  that  dwell  therein,  not  for  tlia 
sifted  few;  its  customs  are  coreo&nta 
for  the  use  of  the  many ;  and  when  it 
pleaseth  God  to  create  a  master-spirit  in 
any  kind — a  Bacon  in  philosophy,  a 
Shakespeare  in  fancy,  a  Milton  in  poetry, 
a  l^ewton  in  science,  a  Locke  in  siDceiitj 
and  truth — they  must  either  address 
their  wonderful  faculties  to  elevate  that 
average  which  they  find  established,  and 
so  bless  the  generations  that  are  to  come, 
or,  like  that  much-to-be-pitied  master  of 
present  poetry,  and  many  other  mighty 
spirits  of  this  licentious  day,  they  mnai 
rage  and  fret  against  the  world,  vhich 
world  will  dash  them  o^  as  the  promi- 
nent rocks  do  the  feeble  bark  which 
braves  them,  leavins  to  after  agesmoon- 
ments  of  reckless  folly.  That  same  world 
will  dash  them  off,  which,  if  they  had 
come  with  honest,  kind  intentions^ would 
have  taken  them  into  its  bosom,  even  u 
other  rocks  of  the  ocean  do  throw  their 
everlasting  arms  abroad,  and  takewithio 
their  peaceful  bays  thousands  of  the  tall- 
est ships  which  sail  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  deep.  It  is,  I  say,  the  nature  of 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  created  greater 
thaa  ordinary,  to  dress  out  a  feast  for 
that  same  faculty  in  other  men,  to  lilt 
up  the  limits  of  enjoyment  in  that  di- 
rection, and  plant  them  a  little  onward 
into  the  regions  of  unreclaimed  thought 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  God,  wiio 
possesseth  every  faculty  in  perfection, 
when  He  put  His  hand  to  tbe  work, 
brouffht  forth  this  perfect  institution  of 
moral  conduct^  in  order  to  perfect  si  fir 
as  could  be  the  moral  condition  and 
consequent  enjoyment  of  man. 

**  If  the  mind  from  its  first  dawniu 
be  fed  on  matters  of  fact  alone,  limittd 
to  the  desire  of  the  needful,  and  to  the 
hope  of  the  attainable,  never  imagina- 
tive, never  speculative,  it  will  becoice, 
as  the  physical  condition  of  those  people 
who  are  living  upon  the  very  edge  of 
necessity  becometh,  little  elevated  shore 
the  brutes  that  perish.  It  Is  illimitahia 
knowledge  still  sought  after,  though  un- 
bounded ;  it  is  high  ambition  still  longed 
after,  though  never  reached,  and  aosnsf 
fancy  dwelling  with  things  unseen,  that 
go  to  produce  the  noble  specimena  U 
the  natural  man.    And  the  very  aame 
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Unities  employed  upon  tUngB  reyealed, 
go  to  produce  the  foremost  specimen  of 
the  renewed  man.  David,  and  Paul,  and 
Isaiah  (Bueh  three  pillars  of  the  Church 
of  the  hving  God  are  not  to  be  named), 
how  noble,  how  heroical,  how  majestical 
were  they  I  I  am  weU  and  painfully 
aware  that  the  unwise  and  excessive  cul- 
ture of  these  faculties,  when  divorced 
from  nature,  instead  of  resting  on  nature, 
when  misinterpreting  revelation  instead 
of  believing  revelation,  will  produce  the 
Bentimental  enthusiast  in  nature  and  the 
fanatic  in  religion.  But  being  rested  on 
nature  and  ezperienoe,  such  discursive 
ranges  beyond  things  presently  practica- 
ble, such  longings  after  the  ultimate 
powers  and  attainments  of  manhood,  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  mind  may 
grow  to  stature  and  strength  in  any 
department  of  her  being. 

"  And  it  is  the  best  pro^ostic  of  a 
youth  to  be  found  so  occupying  himself 
with  thoughts  beyond  his  present  power, 
and  above  his  present  place.  The  young 
aspirant  after  military  renown  reads  the 
campaigns  of  the  greatest  conquerors  the 
world  hath  produced.  The  inmnt  patriot 
has  Hampden,  and  Russell,  and  Sydney 
ever  in  his  eye.  The  young  poet  con- 
sumes the  silent  hours  of  night  over  the 
works  of  masters  in  every  tongue,  though 
himself  hatb  hardly  turned  a  rhyme: 
the  noble-minded  churchman  doats  on 
the  Hookers,  the  Gilpins,  and  the 
Enozes  of  past  times;  and  the  stern 
unyielding  M  onconformist  talks  to  you  of 
Luther  and  6axter,and  the  two  thousand 
self-devoted  priests  (proud  days  these 
for  England  I)  and  the  artist  fills  his 
study  with  casts  from  the  antique,  and 
drains  both  health  and  means  to  the 
very  dregs  in  pilgrimages  to  the  shrined 
pictures  of  the  masters. 

"  And  in  moral  purity  alone  shall  we 
be  compelled  to  drudge  at  eveir  day's 
performance  f  In  the  noblest  of  all  the 
walks  of  men,  generosity,  forgiveness, 
vestal  chastity,  matrimonial  fidelity,  in- 
corrupt truthfulness  and  faith,  shall  we 
have  no  tablets  of  perfection  to  hang  be- 
fore the  people,  out  of  which  they  may 
form  their  idea  of  a  perfect  undefiled 
man,  and  after  which  they  may  be  con- 
stantly upon  the  stretch  f  .  .  .  .  But 
no  such  state  of  things  could  ever  exist ; 
for  here  also  the  human  mind  would 
soon  have  displayed  her  plastic  powers, 
and  created  specimens  far  above  the  de- 
mands of  law  or  the  common  measure 
of  life.  If  God  had  not  interfered,  man 
would  himself  have  asserted  his  own 
superiority  to  drudging  daily  rules,  and 
•track  out  examples  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated, and  glorious  to  be  surpassed.  But 


God,  pitying  the  small  sueeess  which 
human  nature  has  in  producing  such  mo- 
dels of  moral  excellence  .  .  .  gave  forth 
His  tablets  of  practical  holiness  .... 
and  because  man  loveth  not  only  the 
precept  but  the  example,  and  kindleth 
into  love  and  emulation,  and  other  ar- 
dent sympathies,  when  he  beholds  that 
thinff  exemplified  which  he  himself 
would  wish  to  be,  God  hath  also  given 
Christ  as  the  example  in  whom  these 
perfections  are  concentrated,  and  from 
whose  history  we  can  study  these  beau- 
ties in  example  and  in  life.  And  thus,with 
the  book  in  our  hand,  and  the  model 
under  our  eye,  we  can  study  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  as  the 
artist,  with  descriptions  in  his  hand,  and 
the  models  before  his  eye,  studies  the 
exact  proportions,  and  trains  his  eye  to 
the  beauties  of  external  form." 

Could  Irving  have  died  at  this 
point  of  his  career,  he  would  have  died 
a  saint  and  hero,  amid  the  universal 
honour,  praise,  and  lamentation  alike 
of  the  church  and  the  world.  And 
could  he  have  been  possessed  now  by 
the  missionary  idea  which  was  witj^ 
him  in  his  youth,  and  driven  forth 
out  of  his  glory  to  rndaScontact  with 
£Eict  and  thing^,  to  make  primitive 
proclamation  of  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
cified, and  to  breathe  that  unlimited 
atmosphere  of  deserts  or  of  moun- 
tains, of  conquest,  of  adventure,  of 
apostleship,  for  which  his  nature 
pmed,  Irving  had  been  saved,  a 
power  and  strength  to  the  world  that 
needed  him — ^at  least  so  fiEir  as  mor- 
tal mind  dare  speculate  upon  that 
If  which  tempts  us  with  its  impossi- 
ble possibilities.  But  it  was  other- 
wise arranged  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. By  this  time  already  he  had 
begun  to  nnd  certain  gleams  of  new 
light  thrown  upon  his  ancient  and 
unshaken  faith.  Some  new  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  and  value  of 
Baptism — ^whioh  he  thanks  God  for 
With  touching  and  melancholy  ear- 
nestness as  having  been  revealed  to 
him,  to  prepare  him  for  the  hardest 
pfurting  of  life,  the  loss  of  children — 
entered  into  that  entire  and  fervent 
faith  of  his  which  made  everything 
personal  and  yivid  which  it  touched. 
It  is  hard  to  conclude  what  this  new 
light  was,  save  just  the  subliming 
and  exalting  touch  of  that  mighty 
imagination  which,  once  fairly  di- 
rected to  a  matter  which   he  had 
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hitherto  held  simply  as  a  doctrine, 
could  not  help  but  seize  upon  it  with 
a  sudden  spirituar  instinct  and  vehe- 
ment grasp  which  ma<le  the  abstract 
truth  so  splendidly  alive  and  present 
that  it  looked  like  a  discovery  or 
resuscitation  of  something  previously 
unknown.  Then  came  a  dawn  of 
error,  which  was  scarcely  eiTor  save 
in  words— one  of  those  subtle  matters 
in  which  a  difference  of  terms  throws 
real  unanimity  out  of  court,  and  puts 
a  world  of  war  and  words  between 
sworn  brethren  wl^o  have  no  real  dis- 
agreement at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  This,  for  which  he  afterwards 
suffered  deposition  from  his  ministry, 
was  an  opinion  upon  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord;  an  opinion — 
for  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  more 
in  it — and  the  only^  instance  where 
he  appears  to  us  to  have  sought  at 
peril  of  the  truth  an  "  original  view," 
This  opinion  was  that  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord  was  perfectly  like 
our  own,  not  only  in  affections  and 
feeling,  but  also  in  that  natural  bias 
towards  evil  which  is  common  to  our 
race — ^that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  not 
an  Immaculfte  Conception,  but  that 
it  was  his  Godhead^ and  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  kept  in  spotless  sacri- 
ficial purity  the  Lamb  of  God,  ^Thi& 
infringement  of  Christian  doctrine 
IrTing  thanked  God  for  revealing  to 
him,  with  his  usual  characteristic 
vehemence,  supposing  it  only  an  en- 
hancement of  the  supreme  and  divine 
merit  of  His  Master — ^and  so  made 
the  first  public  breach  in  his  ovm  or- 
thodoxy and  soundness  of  faith.  It 
was  in  the  year  1827  that  he  first 
began  to  preach  and  to  profess  this 
new  discovery  of  doctrine.  By  that 
time  he  had  already  become  involved 
in  the  meshes  of  prophetical  interpre- 
tation, and  had  begun  to  lose  himself 
in  that  eager  investigation  into  the 
secrets  of  the  Godhead  and  the  un- 
revealed  decrees  of  Providence  which 
abstracted  his  gaze  from  men  and 
present  things,  and  produced  those 
first  sins  of  manner  of  which  so  many 
tales  are  told :  How  he  began  to  ex- 
pound to  a  private  party  before  their 
meal,  and  proceeded  for  hours  with 
the  extraordinary  monologue,  in 
which  everything  but  his  subject 
faded  from  his  recollection;  how 
he  proposed  to  assist  his  friend  Dr. 


Chalmers  by  reading  the  chapter  or 
lesson  in  the  morning  service  before 
his  sermon,  and  occupied  time  enough 
for  tiyo  sermons  in  that  exposition. 
For  he  was  fast  falling  into  an  ex- 
citation of  mind  beyond  his  own  con- 
trol— ^the  time  for  balance  and  reco- 
very was  almost  over,  Mefa  whoee 
minds  alone  were  engaged,  and  whose 
hearts  kept  safe  out  of  the  mystic 
circle,  beguiled  him  forward  to  the 
edges  of  the  fire ;  and  he  who  never 
could  separate  his  heart  from  aU  he 
thought  and  all  he  did,  went  forward^ 
in  that  solemn  unity  of  his  being, 
like  a  martyr,  bound  beyond  relief  of 
earth  to  follow  out  to  the  farthest 
all  those  germs  of  revolutions  which 
woke  within  him ;  and  so  proceeded, 
not  without  chime  and  chorus  of  the 
noblest  music,  to  his  downfall  and  his 
fate. 

For  these  circumstances,  of  course, 
combined  to  separate  him  frx)m  his 
brethren — ^from  the  sober-minded 
Presbyterian  preachers,  who  were 
innocent  of  genius  and  its  excite- 
ments— ^and  from  the  general  reli- 
gious community,  which  had  been 
scandalised  and  horrified  to  hear  that 
its  missionaries  were  not  missionaries 
of  an  apostolic  kind.  The  world 
had  gazed  its  fill,  and  became  tired  of 
gazing,  so  that  even  that  dangerous 
expression  of  human  sympathy  with- 
drew from  his  course.  He  became 
more  and  more  isolated  into  the  sole 
society  of  those  minds  congenial  to 
his  own, which  Dr.Chambers  describes 
him  as  attracting  by  a  kind  of  mag- 
netic influence,  and  gaining  entire 
mastery  over — ^minds  which  possessed 
the  vehemence  and  force  of  Bentiment 
without  the  greatness  of  soul  which 
distinguished  himself— the  class  of 
hysterical  and  spasmodic  intelligenoes 
whom  such  genius  excites  into  a 
madness  of  enthusiasm  which  never 
fails  to  find  voice  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, and  which  always  has  its  reac- 
tionary power  upon  the  nobler  influ- 
ence which  brought  it  forth.  This 
circle  of  absorbed  disciples,  who  at 
once  worshipped  and  debased  him, 
kept  up  the  dangerous  excitation  of 
his  spirit  without  satisfy ing  his  heart. 
That  heart  was  sick  with  the  sub- 
lime disappoinment  of  Elijah  and 
Isaiah — "  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port?^'   He  had  laboured,  he   had 
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preached,  he  Lad  spent  his  strength 
in  vain.  The  world  went  on  in  its 
wickedness,  and  all  this  prime  of 
hnman  life  and  action  lavished  npon 
it  had  left  no  perceptible  result.  He 
began  to  long,  like  the  former 
Boanerges,  for  fire  from  heaven — to 
think  that  if  one  came  from  the  dead, 
they  would  surely  believe — and  to 
yearn  in  his  own  *  melancholy  and 
solitary  soul  for  a  sympathy  which 
that  world  of  intoxicated  spiritualists 
who  surrounded  him  bad  not  to  give. 
And  then  came  a  thought  like  sudden 
dew  and  refreshing  to  the  man,  who 
was  wearied  in  his  way :  what  reason 
was  there  to  suppose  that  spiritual 
gifts  and  spiritual  communications 
were  entirely  debarred  from  modern 
possibility  ?  Paul  never  said  so  when 
he  recorded  how  tongues  and  inter- 
pretations came  in  his  miraculous 
times.  Was  it  not  the  mere  want 
of  faith  which  kept  them  silent 
now? 

And  so  he  pondered  in  his  heart, 
with  an  intense  desire  growing  upcm 
him.  Sach  desire  and  such  excite- 
ment has  a  subtle  power  of  convey- 
ance and  communication.  While  he 
was  thus  thinking,  some  winged  seed, 
perhaps  from  his  own  lavish  stores, 
had  fallen  at  a  distance,  and  began  to 
bud  into  extraordinary  life.  The 
church  was  startled  by  hearing  of 
the  gift  of  tongues  returned,  and 
come  upon  a  sick  woman  in  the  west 
of  Scotland.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
inquiries  been  made  about  this,  when 
the  same  miracle  appeared  in  very 
London,  under  the  eyes  of  the  long- 
ing preacher,  who  had  hoped  and 
prayed  for  a  communication  from 
heaven.  Not  upon  him  came  the 
tongues  of  fire — not  to  that  candid 
noble  Agonistes,  consuming  his  heart 
with  vehement  desires,  yet  simple  and 
sincere  as  a  child,  and  incapable 
in  his  own  person  of  anything  but 
absolute  truthfulness,  descended  that 
strange  inspiration.  Perhaps  he  won- 
dered, as  he  stood  by  in  that  sad  yet 
rapt  humility,  receiving,  recording, 
obeying,  the  message  which,  he  never 
doubted,  came  ^m  heaven,  why  it 
was  bestowed  upon  these  unknown 
men  and  women,  and  not  upon  him, 
God's  forlorn,  devoutest  servant,  who 
daily,  under  this  unnatural  excite- 
ment, yielded  up  a  portion  of  his  life. 


But  he  never  paused  in  his  faith,  or 
hesitated  as  to  the  reception  he  should 
give  the  miracle  for  that  personal  in- 
capacity, and  so  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally  pr^erved  himself,  as 
so  true  a  man  was  saro  to  do,  from 
any  soil  of  deception  Or  complicity. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  conclude  that 
it  could  be  all  deceit,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  explain  what 
other  agency  effected  these  singular 
exhibitions.  They  belong  to  those 
phenomena  of  inind  which  include 
many  inexplicable  accidents,  if  one 
may  call  them  so,  and  which  ^xist 
and  reappear  in  new  developments 
in  every  age,  most  frequently  ac- 
companying, in  one  form  or  other, 
times  of  great  mental  and  spiritual 
excitement.  Not  only  Irving,  but 
many  men  of  perfect  sobriety  and 
temperance  of  mind,  gave  grave  atten- 
tion to  the  supposed  miracle,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that  these 
supernataral  gifts  might  be  restored 
to  the  possession  of  the  church,  end 
that  the  church  was  bound  to  inves- 
tigate closely  and  earnestly  before 
rejecting  them.  Irving^lone  received 
them  with  the  unhesitating  readiness 
of  entire  belief;  but  his  own  mind 
was  too  sincere  to  be  caught  in  this 
snare  of  spiritual  elevation  and 
ecstasy;  and  so  the  weaker  minds, 
who  could  be  rapt  by  their  own  mad 
fervour  into  impulses  and  utterances 
of  overwrought  excitement,  which 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  honestly 
supposed  to  be  genuine  inspirations, 
took  up,  by  very  power  of  their 
weakness,  a  higher  place  than  their 
leader,  and  predominated,  by  the  mad 
sweep  of  their  swollen  tide,  over 
the  (Je^P^r  current,  which  could  not 
be  lashed  into  a  like  fury.  Hencefor- 
ward the  preacher  took  a  secondary 
Elace.  The  inspired  rabble  rose  over 
im,  dictating  what  lie  should  do; 
and  the  great  sad  heart,  to  which 
no  inspiration  came,  stood  by  in  the 
strangest,  most  pathetic  humility, 
accepting,  through  whatever  hand 
it  reached  him,  this,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  message  of  his 
God. 

When  things  came  visibly  into 
this  condition,  it  was  neither  to  be 
supposed  nor  wished  that  he  could 
retain  his  place  in  the  Church.  It 
is  easy  to  denounce  the  con^monplaoe 
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preacbers  who  sat  in  solemn  synod 
upon  a  man  infinitely  beyond  tbeir 
range  and  power  of  judging,  and  cast 
him  fortb  from  among  them  as  one 
unworthy  to  share  the  office  for  which 
even  now  he  was  possibly  a  thousand 
times  better  qualified  than  they ;  but 
it  would  be  rather  more  difficult  to 
say  what  else  these  same  preachers 
oould  have  done,  or  ^hat  would  have 
been  the  use  of  that  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which  Irving  himself  regarded 
with  the  fullest  admiration  and  ap- 
proval, if  Irving  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  his  place,  and  introduce 
into  the  most  severely  reasonable  of 
all  churches  the  wildest  development 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  first 
steps  of  all  against  him  were  taken 
by  these  same  persistent  churchmen, 
the  leading  members  of  his  own  con- 
gregation, who  had  brought  him  to 
London,  who  had  built  his  church 
and  held  up  his  hands,  and  given 
him,  up  to  the  farthest  verge  and 
possibility,  their  strong  adherence  and 
support.  They  did  it  not  in  enmity, 
but  in  sorrow,  feeling  it  impossible 
to  go  farther ;  and  after  a  trial,  pur- 
sued with  all  the  forms  and  authority 
of  Presbyterian  law,  the  Presbytery 
of  London  sentenced  the  preacher 
to  leave  his  church,  having  trans- 
gressed the  tenure  on  which  he  held 
it.  A  year  after,  he  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Annan, 
which  ordained  him,  and  there,  after 
again  a  solemn  trial,  was  formally 
and  solemnly  deposed.  What  else 
was  possible  f  Laws,  as  he  says  him- 
self, are  made  for  all,  and  not  for  the 
gifted  few.  True,  the  small  men  sat 
upon  the  laws,  and  possibly  found 
an  envious  satisfaction  in  exercising 
their  power,  and  placing  their  ecde- 
siastical  sdema  upon  him.  But  the 
sentence  was  just  and  inevitable. 
They  took  from  him  the  authority 
they  had  given  as  the  minister  of  a 
recognised  and  constituted  Church, 
and  they  were  bound  by  their  oath, 
honour,  and  duty  to  do  so;  but 
they  took  nothing  away  which  God 
had  given  him;  and  so  the  Church, 
helpless  and  authoritative,  withdrew 
from  him,  and  left  him  to  the  end 
which  was  inevitable,  and  daily  drew 
more  near. 

From  this  period,  the  world,  with 
all  its  greatness  and  appliances— the 


church,  vnth  all  its  sympathies  and 
censures — ^all  tlie  warm  living  earth, 
full  of  those  common  dear  ezternu 
things  which  keep  the  soul  in  baknoe 
and  the  life  alive,  disappear  from 
the  course  of  this  wonderful  man. 
The  picture  becomes  confused,  gloomy, 
sad — sad  always,  sad  evermore ;  the 
heart  breaking,  the  soul  failing— 
perhaps  some  consciousness  of  a  great 
undiscovered  blunder  somewhere 
weighing  down  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  everything  giving  way  but  faith. 
Then  there  appears  uie  last  scene— 
the  inspired  rabble  growing  pre- 
sumptuous in  their  revelations- 
losing  the  first  innocence  of  that 
fervour—falling  into  a  common  trick 
of  it,  and  the  vulgar  despotism  which 
belongs  to  the  rampant  fanatic ;  and 
their  so-called  leader  standing  by, 
doubtless  still  with  a  great  melaa- 
cboly  wonder  in  his  heart  why 
revelation  and  inspiration  never 
came  to  him,  bending  his  very  seal 
before  the  self-constituted  prophets 
who  exalted  themselves  over  hhu. 
They  refused  him  to  share  in  the 
authority  of  their  apostleship  with  an 
unimaginable  arrogance  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe,  and  made 
him  submit  to  a  re-ordinatlon  at  their 
vulgar  hands.  Never  man  gave  such 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  Others  have 
founded  sects,  and  withdrawn  to  role 
over  the  organization  which  they  had 
made ;  but  Edward  Irving  formed  his 
sect  to  obey  it — to  submit  his  houoor 
to  it — to  give  up  his  leadership  for  a 
servant's  office — to  bow  his  heroic 
soul  to  the  unspeakable  presumption 
of  some  dozen  nameless  men. 
Finally,  when  he  was  all  but  dying, 
they  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Scotland,  by  urgent  command  of  the 
prophets  and  tongues,  which  pro- 
fessed to  convey  the  will  of  God. 
His  friends  and  his  doctors  begged 
him  to  rest — to  seek  a  softer  atmos- 
phere for  his  worn-out  frame — to 
think  of  his  life;  but  what  were 
these  to  Grod's  command  ?  He  rose 
up  and  went,  knowing  nothing  but 
obedience,  and  got  to  Glasgow,  al- 
most perishing  by  the  way,  where 
already  that  vault  in  the  cathedral 
crypt  was  making  ready  for  him,  and 
the  clouds  gathering  in  ominous  gran- 
deur about  the  sun  which  was  going 
down  at  noon. 
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His  father-in-law,  Dr.  Marin  of 
Kirkoaldj,  thus  describes  the  ending 
of  all;-. 

"  Of  his  implicit  obedience  to  what  he 
belloYed  to  be  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  one 
of  the  most  strikinp^  instances  was  that 
which  led  to  hifl  dying  in  Glasgow.  His 
medical  advisers  had  recommended  him 
to  proceed,  before  the  end  of  antnmn,  to 
Madeira,  or  some  other  spot  where  he 
might  shnn  the  vicissitudes  of  a  Bri- 
tish winter.  But  some  of  the  oracular 
voices  which  found  utterance  in  his 
church  had  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  go  to  Scotland, 
and  do  a  great  work  there.  Accordingly, 
after  an  equentrian  tour  in  Wales,  by 
which  his  health  appeared  at  first  to  be 
improved,  but  the  benefit  of  which  he 
lost  through  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  occasional  preaching  contrary  to 
the  injunction  of  his  physician,  he  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  on  hia  way  to  the 
north.  In  that  town  he  was  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  and  was  unable  for  seve- 
ral days  to  <juit  his  bed ;  but  no  sooner 
could  he  nse  and  walk  through  the 
room,  than  he  went,  in  defiance  of  the 
prohibition  of  his  medical  attendant,  on 
l>oard  a  steamboat  for  Greenock.  From 
Greenock  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  de- 
lighted at  having  reached  the  first  desti- 
nation which  had  been  indicated  to  him. 
From  Glas^ w  it  was  his  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed .to  Edmburgh ;  but  tnis,  I  need  not 
say,  he  never,  accomplished.  So  much, 
however,  was  his  mind  impressed  with 
its  being  his  duty  to  go  there,  that  even 
after  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed 
without  assistance,  he  proposed  that  he 
should  be  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  if 
the  journey  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way ;  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause his  friends  obout  him  refused  to 
comply  with  his  urgent  request,  that  the 
thing  was  not  done.  Could  he  have 
commanded  the  means  himself  the  at- 
tempt at  least  would  have  been  made. 
Nor,  though  his  frame  of  mind  was  that 
of  almost  continual  converse  with  God, 
do  I  think  that  he  ever  lost  the  confi- 
dence that,  after  being  brought  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave,  he  was  still  to 
mark  the  finger  of  God  by  receiving 
strength  for  his  Scottish  mission,  tiu 
the  last  day  of  his  life  was  far  advanced, 
when  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
comforting  expressions  he  uttered  seem- 
ed to  intimate  that  he  had  been  debat- 
ing the  point  with  himself  whether  he 
should  3rield  to  the  monitions  which  in- 
creasing weakness  gave  him  of  approach- 
ing dissolution,  or  retain  his  assurance 
that  he  should  yet  be  reinvigorated  for 


his  undertakings  *Well,*  sud  he,  'the 
sum  of  the  matter  is — if  I  live,  I  live, 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  if  I  die,  I  die  unto 
the  Lord;  living  or  dyins,  I  am  the 
Lord's;* — a  conclusion  which  seemed  to 
set  at  rest  all  his  difficulties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  duty.  So  strongly  had  his 
confidence  of  restoration  communicated 
itself  to  Mrs.  Irving,  that  it  was  not 
tiU  within  an  hour  or  so  of  his  death  tliat 
she  entertained  any  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching event" 

So  he  died ;  and,  yonng  as  he  still 
was,  it  is  impossible  to  grndge  him 
sQoh  a  death.  He  died  delnded,  but 
mistained — by  an  unexampled  for- 
tune gone  astray,  yet  unimpeach- 
able— a  pare,  religions,  holy  sonl, 
without  a  speck  upon  the  trnth 
and  the  devotion  of  his  own  na- 
tnre,  and  mord  than  making  np  hia 
errors  by  the  spectacle,  never  sur- 
passed, and  to  which  we  know 
scarcely  a  parallel,  of  these  last  for- 
saken and  onapplanded  years  of  hia 
martyrdom.  Certainly  this  was  trnth 
alone,  and  yearning  for  the  will  of 
God,  that  persuaded  such  a  man  to 
undergo  such  a  discipline.  In  the 
very  depth  of  his  error  he  vindicates 
himself.  And  eo  he  died ;  and  they 
buried  him  in  the  crypt  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  in  the  deep  religious 
gloom  of  that  noblest  of  subterranean 
chapels.  And  long  ere  this  last  act 
was  accomplished,  he  had  gotten  that 
key  of  all  mysteries  which  never  is 
let  down  into  the  world,  and  begun 
the  real  life  which  errs  and  stumbles 
never  more. 

It  matters  little  to  its  hero  that  so 
few  are  aware  of  this  strange  and 
noble  epic  of  modern  life;  bnt  it 
matters  much  to  the  world,  which 
Has  not  yet  learned  to  know  what  a 
great  story  that  is  which  it  passes  by 
and  wits  not  of.  Such  elements  of 
pity  and  of  terror,  the  ancient  tragic 
rule,  are  in  no  other  tale  of  recent 
times  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  few  are  the  records  of  any  time 
which  display,  in  all  his  glorious 
strength  and  weakness,  his  wonder- 
ful humanness  and  personality,  bo 
complete  a  man. 

For  it  is  not  to  Irving^s  genius 
alone  that  so  singular  an  interest  be- 
longs :  it  is  not  even  his  genius  prin- 
cipally which  one  thinks  of  in  his 
works;  and  if  any  one  of  our  readers 
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suppose — as  many  may-^that  our 
testimony  is  partial  or  exaggerated, 
we  can  but  refer  them  to  those  works 
of  Irving  which  the  fame  of  Irving- 
ism  has  covered  up  and  buried  from 
daylight  and  the  world ;  where  they 
"will  find  ample  excuse  for  all  that 
may  seem  extravagant  in  our  admi- 
ration; and  when,  in  his  appeals — 
in  his  denunciations — for  which  last 
we  claim  no  praise  of  toleration  or 
charitable  judgment — they  are  fiery, 
sweeping,  and  absolute,  as  the  mind 
which  uttered  them — in  every  de- 
velopment and  digression  of  his  ora- 
tory— they  will  see,  not  an  inteUeot, 
but  a  man.  It  is  this  characteristic 
which  conveys  to  the  whole  that 
singular  elevation  and  sabliming 
force  of  which  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
influence.  It  is  not  the  mind  that 
sneaks,  but  the  heart,  the  affections, 
almost,  if  that  is  possible,  the  very 
person — the  whole  complete  being — 
a  power  which  baffles  criticism,  and 
,  defies  logic,  and  takes  triumphant 
possession  of  the  imagination  and 
sympathies — ^the  other  hearts  to 
which  this  heart  makes  its  vehement 
appeal  and  address. 

And  perhaps  Edward  Irving  is  as 
entirely  a  national  hero  as  Wallace- 
wight.  His  whole  soul  and  eloquence 
breathe  of  his  country — a  heroic  sab- 
Umation  of  the  lyrical  and  choral 
genius  of  his  native  soil.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  preach- 
ers of  the  last  and  the  present  gene- 


ratidb— those  most  certain  to  briog 
together,  for  example,  the  dazzling 
crowds  of  this  metropolis— iave 
been  and  are  the  issue  of  the  eedat- 
est  nation  and  least  imagioadTe 
Church  in  existence,  —  Scottish 
preachers,  of  a  fervid  and  ein- 
berant  eloquence  peculiar  to  the 
North.  So  universal  is  this  paradox, 
that  it  is  with  surprise,  as  well  as 
admiration,  that  we  see  the  new  de- 
velopment of  Scottish  ,  preaching, 
which  has  recently  lifted  up  a 
calmer,  softer,  and  more  equabk 
voice  in  the  country  •  of  Chabnen 
and  Irving.  Mr.  Caird  vindicata 
Scottish  pulpit  eloquence  from  one- 
sidedness,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
lofty  quiet  of  authoritative  oratory 
does  not  belong  alone  to  the  golden 
month  of  the  old  Episcopate,  or  the 
stately  English  of  those  great  preach- 
ers whose  calmer  renown  belongs  to 
this  side  of  the  Tweed.  Yet  the 
common  affirmation,  which  says  of 
the  author  of  Religion  in  Comm(m 
Life  that  he  preaches  like  a  bishop, 
is  not  without  its  truth  and  insight 
Where  imagination  is  permitted,  it  is 
less  violent  and  dominant;  and  we 
shall  still  find  the  calmer  voice  rare 
and  single,  and  the  vehement  voice 
the  more  usual  expression,  whether 
we  take  the  present  generation  of 
the  reticent  and  abstract  GbQrch  of 
Scotland  as  our  rule  of  Scottish 
preaching,  or  any  former  generation 
of  the  past. 


THE    LIGHT    ON   THE    HEARTH. PART.  III. 

CHAFTSB  X 

*'  Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tone. 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June.** 


"Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet 
tune,"  like  the  rising  of  rich  melody, 
is  the  progress  of  young  life,  now 
bursting  into  fhll  chorus,  now  sink- 
ing into  low  soft  cadences,  now  run- 
ning into  gushing  thriUs;  sometimes 
throwing  out  a  <Sscordant  note ,  or  a 
mournful  one,  and  then  rushing  again 
into  mellow  nows  of  music. 

As  the  score  of  some  sweet  loved 


harmony,  the  tune  of  young  life- 
young  life  ripening  into  manhood, 
swelling  into  feeling  and  passion, 
rising  into  hope,  aspiration,  ambi- 
tion, softening  into  love— :«)un(liDg, 
flowing  onwards,  ever  onwards,  falls 
again  on  my  ear. 

It  was  the  transition-time  of  life— 
the  passing  stage  from  boyhood,  girl- 
hooa,  onwards  to  men  and  women— 
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the  intermediate  period,  so  graceful, 
80  beautiful  in  the  girl- woman,  bo 
full  of  opening  beauty,  of  nascent 
poesy,  of  new  thought  and  new  rision, 
of  timid,  hesitating  sensitireness, 
which  makes  the  young  form,  the 
yoong  mind,  quiver  as  an  aspen,  or 
bend  as  a  willow  in  the  breeze ;  so 
ripening,  so  pleasant,  and  yet  so  per- 
plexing to  the  boy-man ;  so  set  with 
hope,  so  cast  with  purpose ;  so  earnest, 
yet  so  fitful  in  resolve ;  so  confident 
m  inward  thought  and  will ;  so  abash- 
ed in  speech  or  action  ;  so  buoyant, 
yet  so  gcmche — when  all  that  is  said 
is  such  half-utterance  of  what  is 
thought ;  all  that  is  done  such  feeble 
expression  of  what  is  felt.*  It  was 
snch  transition-time  when  we  were 
all  meeting  together  again  at  Pen- 
haddoc,  after  a  year  or  two  had 
passed  away — a  year  or  two  broken 
into  absences,  into  experiences  of 
school  and  college  life.  Gerald  and 
myself  were  on  the  debatable  ground, 
men  in  dress  and  manner,  youths 
in  sympathies  alid  feeling.  Grerald 
more  than  myself  had  adopted  and 
brooght  away  with  him  the  Oxonian 
mannerism,  the  little  trickeries  and 
fopperies  which  hang  often  on  the 
best  natures,  as  wisps  of  hay  or  straw 
canght  from  passing  wagons  dangle 
from  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  incongru- 
ous and  odd.  The  impulse  of  young 
life  catches  and  carries  on  stray  eccen- 
tricities with  it,  as  a  stream  bears 
patches  of  mould  or  turf,  which  whirl 
on  for  a  while  in  little  eddies  and 
little  muddy  circles,  and  then  sink  or 
disappear  altogether. 

Any  trick,  or  mode,  or  afiectation 
of  this  sort,  exasperated  and  in'itated 
the  Squire,  and  produced  little  efier- 
vescences,  which  in  my  Uncle  Toby's 
time  were  commoner  with  gentlemen 
of  the  army  than  their  prayers,  and 
even  now,  m  these  days  of  morality 
and  decorum,  escape  from  profane 
natures.  But  ever  and  anon,  some 
frank  hearty  speech,  or  generous 
thought— some  bold  feat  or  manly 
impulse,  would  clear  away  the 
clouds.  To  see  him  put  his  horse 
well  and  boldly  at  a  fence— to  see 
him  give  old  Jim  at  the  farm  a  turn 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  tip  of  the  toe 
which  sent  him  on  the  broad  of  his 
back— to  hear  him  dash  out  some 
earnest,    heartfol     denunciation     of 


baseness  or  poltroonery — ^to  see  the 
impetuous  spirit  with  which  he 
would  take  up  some  wrong,  or  re- 
lieve some  distress — would  redeem 
the  puppyism.  "  Ay,  ay,"  he  would 
say  to  himself,  "  there  is  the  making 
of  a  man  in  him,  after  all.  'Twill  be 
all  right;  this  nonsense  will  wear 
off.  'Tis  always  the  way  with  true 
blood.  I  remember  that  old  Royal 
even,  when  he  was  a  pup,  would  yelp 
and  pretend  to  skirt,  until  his  true 
nature  began  to  tell,  and  now  he  is 
the  best  and  steadiest  dog  in  the 
pack."  Taking  this  comfort  and  this 
experience  to  his  heart,  the  Squii*e 
threw  himself  heartily  on  the  com- 
panionship of  his  first-born. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  old  dining- 
room — the  old  room,  with  its  wain- 
scot panels,  hung  with  the  old  por- 
traits, which  were  a  corollary  on  the 
Grenfell  pedigree — a  hieroglyphic  il- 
lustration of  the  Grenfell  character 
and  history.  The  same  face,  the 
same  features,  with  here  and  there 
some  strange  exception,  such  as  every 
race  shows,  shaded  and  varied  by  the 
temper  of  generations  and  the  cos- 
tume of  ages,  photographed  a  lineage 
of  stalwart,  manly,  honest  men,  from 
the  Crusader,  stiff,  grim,  and  religi- 
ous as  pre-Raphaelite  art  could  de- 
sire, down  through  the  stages  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Roses,  the  Cavaliers, 
bearded  and  Vandyked,  the  men  of 
the  Georges,  smug,  smooth-shaven, 
and  voluptuous  (and  this,  perhaps, 
was  the  worse  phase  of  the  family 
physiognomy),  down  to  the  fox-hunt- 
ing father.  There  was  one  portrait 
— that  of  an  ancestor  who  had 
fought  with  the  Parliament  in  the 
civil  wars — which  the  Squire  w^ould 
have  fain  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
made  a  Faliero  among  Grenfells, 
save  that  a  sort  of  race-reverence 
awed  him  from  passing  a  doom  on 
the  men  of  the  past.  Gerald,  in  wil- 
fulness and  sportfulness,  would  often 
instance  this  as  ^Hhe  best -looking 
and  most  like  a  man  of  the  lot," 
and  would  tempt  Rose  to  say  the 
same;  but  the  girl's  eye  would  not 
recognise  beauty  in  the  Puritan's 
look  or  garb.  Here  and  there  a  fa- 
vourite hunter  or  dog,  or  a  group  of 
dead  game  or  fruit,  intermitted  the 
ancestral  row :  but  the  prettiest  and 
softest  relief  to  the  armour  and  the 
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wigs  and  the  Btrong  yiBages,  was  the 
picture  which  etood  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, of  two  yoang  girls,  sisters, 
whose  hloom,  beaaty,  and  youth, 
shone  out  amid  the  manly  character* 
istics  like  gleams  in  a  dark  sky,  or 
little  oases  in  ragged  scenery,  shed- 
ding the  charm  of  feminine  grace 
over  the  family  lineaments. 

A  contrast,  too,  to  the  dark  oak 
panelling  was  the  chimney-piece  of 
Carrara  marble,  sculptured  with 
bnnohes  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves 
and  Bacchante  groups,  all  touched 
with  the  skilful  hand  and  the  sunny 
thought  of  southern  clime.  This  had 
been  imported  by  a  virtuoso  of  the 
race — ^a  Grenfell  who  had  gone  so 
much  out  of  the  track  as  to  be  a  tra- 
veller and  the  member  of  an  embassy, 
and  left  this  as  a  memorial  of  his 
taste  and  travel.  The  Squire,  though 
yielding  to  an  admiration  of  its 
beauty,  hardly  looked  upon  it  as  a 
legitimate  ornament,  and  regarded  it 
very  much  as  he  would  have  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  blood  into  his 
stable  or  kennel.  The  inne  was  on 
the  table,  and  dishes  of  fruit,  inter- 
spersed with  vases  of  flowers,  suited 
well  with  the  summer  time  and  the 
summer  light  and  the  summer  air 
which  was  passing  in  through  the 
open  windows.  The  Squire  sat  in  a 
large  oak  chair,  and  considered  that 
he  thereby  avoided  the  effeminacy  of 
ease,  and  the  undignified  posture  en- 
tailed by  the  smsdl,  straight-backed 
enormities  in  which  oar  ancestors 
and  ancestresses  loved  to  mould  their 
attitudes.  He  was  quaffing  port, 
upholding  it  as  the  manly  drink — 
jeering  at  Gerald,  who  affected  to 
prefer  claret.  Port  was  then  as  or- 
thodox as  Church*  and  State,  and 
sherry  or  light  wines  looked  upon 
with  pretty  much  the  same  feeliag 
as  Radicalism  or  Dissent  In  fact,  the 
age  had  then  a  port-wine  flavour  and 
tone — ^full,  strong,  and  well-bodied, 
but  rather  heavy  at  seasons,  perhaps, 
and  apt  to  get  very  crusted,  bees- 
wingy,  and  tawny  with  age.  The 
windows  looked  out  on  the  lawn, 
nearly  opposite  the  oak.  There,  on 
garden-chairs,  or  on  a  pile  of  cushions, 
sat  the  matrons.  At  their  feet  lay 
Eose,  half-sitting,  half-reclining — the 
soft  face  now  shown  in  delicate  pro- 
file, now  turned  in  faller  contour,  wltJi 


the  sunny  ringlets,  golden  as  ever, 
dancing  and  falling  in  rich  shades 
over  cheek  and  shoulders ;  the  figure 
in  all  its  movements,  all  its  poses, 
graceful,  and  true  to  the  carves  and 
lines  of  beauty.  She  had  not  changed 
— ^not  changed  from  childhood  on  to 
womanhood,  but  unfolded  gently,— 
opening  from  one  stage  into  'th« 
other,  ever  with  the ^  same  loveliness 
— not  brilliant,  not  dazzling,  not 
coldly  classical,  but  the  soft,  bright, 
beaming  loveliness  which  lights  on 
the  soul  with  the  warmth  of  a  sun- 
beam and  the  breath  of  a  zephyr. 
The  eye  had  deepened  its  blue,  and 
the  long  fringes  of  the  lashes  were 
darker  and  richer;  the  forehead  b^d 
kept  its  fair  roundness,  and  the  same 
dimples  played  around  the  moath 
and  chin;  the  lips  were  ripe  and 
dewy  as  ever.  The  face  was  all  ex- 
pression, ever  lighting  with  paasiog 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  the 
thoaghts  and  feelings  must  have 
been  bright  and  gladsome,  for  soch 
were  the  smiles  aad  gla&ces  which 
gleamed  from  eye  and  lip,  and  dim- 
pled in  every  feature.  It  could  Dot 
grow  fairer,  but  had  still  the  fresh 
soft  touch  and  bloom  of  blossom— ^e 
floating  downy  fairness  which  is  to 
the  marble  and  enamel  whiteness  of 
skin  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  to 
those  of  art. 

**  When  her  life  was  yet  tn  bud. 
It  bat  foretold  the  perfect  roee." 

Her  figure  had  grown  to  my  ideal 
Springing  up  to  a  fair  height— the 
height  of  grace  and  symmetry— and 
sweeping  softly  in  its  outline,  never 
bursting  into  fulness,  or  sinking  into 
sudden  falls,  it  had  more  the  elegance 
of  the  Greek  type  than  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  Saxon  beauty,  and  when 
it  moved,  or  bended,  or  bounded, 
then  there  I  saw  and  felt  what  is  the 
poetry  of  motion.  The  voice,  the 
laugh — ^they  were  to  be  felt  as  well 
as  heard. 

Rose,  Rose!  how  the  doll  pulse 
and  the  world-worn  heart  beat  and 
tiirob  even  now,  as  thy  picture  rises 
before  me  I 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  her 
at  every  pause,  and  at  every  Bound, 
laugh,  or  word,  or  song,  which  came 
from  without, — Gerald's  with  the 
fervent  gaze  of  early  love  and  wor- 
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ehip — ^rnine  with  the  deep  abiding 
demotion  which  ailent  anspoken 
hearts  ofttimes  bestow — the  Sqaire^s 
with  the  hearty,  smiling,  pleasant 
look  of  fondness  and  admiration — 
Trevenna^s  with  the  rapt,  still,  full- 
joyed  gaze  which  recognises  the  bless- 
ing— the  all-pervading,  all>satisfying 
blessing— of  a  life.  Thus  the  wine 
was  passed,  and  the  eyening  light 
shone,  and  the  gladness  of  happy 
thoQghts  waved  on  from  heart  to 
heart.  ^^  These  young  fellows,  Eo- 
ger,^'  said  the  Squire  (for  confidence 
and  fellowship  had  now  begotten  fa- 
miliarity), "are  so  learned  and  so  con- 
ceited, that  'tis  hard  to  stand  up 
against  their  scholarship  and  their 
pappyism.  As  for  that  fellow,"  point- 
ing to  Gerald,  ^  with  his  frizzed  head, 
his  padded  coat,  and  tight  pantaloons, 
I  coold  have  cuffed  him  with  all  my 
heart,  till  I  heard  that  he  was  the 
best  oar  of  his  college,  and  saw  him 
stand  so  well  up  to  old  Tom  to-day 
with  the  gloves.  By  the  by,  Gerald, 
that  touch  of  the  left  hand  was  some- 
thing new.  Well,  well,  as  long  as 
they  cram  learning  into  the  brain 
without  driving  manliness  out  of  the 
heart,  I  shan't  quarrel  with  those 
universities.  I  can  even  pardon  the 
dandyism  of  cravats,  pomatum,  and 
gt^wgaws,  though  I  would  rather  not 
eee  a  son  of  mine  dressed  like  one  of 
the  chaps  in  the  play-booth,  or  a 
monkey  dancing  before  an  organ." 

Gerald  smiled  provokingly  at  this 
attack,  and  with  an  air  of  affectation 
gave  a  twist  to  his  hair,  touched  up 
his  cravat  and  frill,  and  patted  a 
small  snuff-box,  carried  for  fashion 
only,  and  then  laughed  outright,  as 
he  looked  down  on  his  strong  muscu- 
lar limbs,  which  even  his  artificial 
dress  could  not  disguise. 

**  You  ought,  John,"  answered  Tre- 
venna,  "to  have  lived  in  the  old 
primitive  days,  among  the  strong 
men— Paladins,  Berserkers,  and  Vi- 
kings— with  whom  the  manliness 
yon  admire  so  much  was  the  prime 
virtue." 

^  yell,  Roger,  they  were  not  so  far 
out.  To  be  a  man,  seems  to  me  a 
step  towards  being  a  gentleman  or 
nobleman.  The  best  genUemen-races 
—the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Nor- 
mansp— were  all  manly,  I  am  not 
much  of  a  philosopher  or  political 


economist,  but  I  should  begin  to  have 
my  fears  for  an  age  or  family  when 
gentiehood  became  too  fast  and  too 
fine  for  manhood.  They  must  go  to- 
gether to  make  a  pace  that  will  last." 

The  Squire  was  on  his  hobby  now, 
so  we  slipped  quietly  away  through 
the  window,  to  join  the  group  under- 
neath the  tree. 

"The  young  ones  are  off,  Roger. 
Youth  to  youth;  young  nature  to 
young  nature.  Tis  the  law  of  the 
world.  See  how  tha^  pnppv  is  parad- 
ing and  grimacing  before  Kose.  By 
Jove!  she  is  laughing  at  him.  She 
will  soon  take  the  nonsense  out  of 
him.  Nothing  like  a  pure,  pretty, 
gentie-nurtured  girl,  for  making  a 
fellow  show  out  in  his  true  colours. 
He  will  be  his  own  man  again  before 
he  has  been  with  her  a  week ;  and  I 
shouldn^t  wonder  if  the  cravats  and 
snuff-box  mightn^t  be  had  a  bargain 
by  that  time." 

"  Youth  to  youth,  John,  is  good 
poetry;  but  youth  to  youth  some- 
times brings  heart  to  heart;  and 
'twould  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  the 
realities  of  the  companionship  ere  it 
go  farther.    You  may  have  views  for 

Jronr  son — hopes  and  wishes  which 
ead  in  a  different  direction ;  and  I — 
I  could  not  bear  that  the  shades  of  a 
crossed  fancy  or  blighted  love  should 
dim  the  light  of  my  hearth." 

"Honestly  Siud,  Roger;  said  like 
a  man.  But  don't  fret  about  that,  or 
have  any  misgivings.  The  Dame  and 
I  have  talked  it  over  often  and  often. 
Rose  is  already  a  daughter  in  heart, 
and  we  shall  gladly  receive  her  as 
one  under  the  old  roof,  if  so  God 
please.  But  we  must  let  things  take 
their  own  way.  We  often  baulk 
voung  hearts  by  trying  to  help  and 
hurry  them.  This  idea  has  been  with 
us  for  years.  Gentie  blood,  gentle 
nurture,  is  all  we  care  for  or  ask. 
They  must  live  on  the  old  acres,  as 
others  have  lived  before.  If  Rose 
can  redeem  the  remnant  of  the  old 
mortgage  on  Penhaddoc,  so  much  the 
better ;  otherwise  the  old  land  must 
bear  the  burden." 

Could  Trevenna's  face  have  been 
seen  then,  it  would  have  shown  a 
bright  happy  light,  as  though  it  were 
catching  and  reflecting  the  dawn  of 
a  rising  future.  i 

*^  Tis  too  pleasant  a  thought,  John 
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— ^too  pleasant,  too  perfect,  to  realise 
at  once.  It  must  be  left,  as  you  say, 
to  time,  and  the  conree  of  their  own 
hearts.  Grod  grant  the  issue  may  be 
such  as  we  both  desire.  Meantime, 
the  hope  will  be  a  bright  star  to 
follow." 

A  warm  grip  of  the  hand,  a  look 
such  as  true  men  give  each  other,  and 
they  passed  forth,  to  hover  round 
those  who  were  knit  to  them  now  by 
a  new  hope — a  new  interest — a  new 
future. 

The  evening  light  was  waning  into 
that  soft  dimness  in  which  outlines 
beootne  confused,  colours  lost,  and 
only  a  few  bright  spots  of  sward,  or 
water,  or  upland,  shine  out  from  the 
midst  of  masses  of  shadow,  or  the 
shajies  of  waving,  flowing  shades. 
Tliere  was,  too,  the  hush  of  eve — ^the 
hush  of  all  save  sweet  sounds — rust- 
lings, mnrmurings,  wavings  of  air, 
leaf,  and  water.  The  shadow  of  the 
old  oak  fell  on  us,  and  the  moving  of 
its  thick  foliage  fanned  us  with  a 
gentle  freshness.  I  had  been  reading 
A  poem  to  Rose — a  tuneful  tender 
lay  of  love — and  like  the  lady  of  the 
lay,  the  guileless  Genevieve, 

''  She  llstaned  with  a  flitting  flash. 
With  downcaat  oyes  and  modeBt  grace  '^ 

and  if  ^^the  impulses  of  soul  and 
sense  thrilled  then,  and  hopes  and 
fears  that  kindle  hope  ;'^  and  '^  if,  like 
the  murmur  of  a  dream,  she  breathed 
a  name,"  it  was  not  for  me  the  im- 
pulses thrilled,  nor  my  name  that  the 
spirit  of  the  poem  drew  from  her 
heart. 

What  looks  she  dared — ^what  wish- 
es she  breathed— were  Gerald's — ^his, 
not  mine.  Even  "  the  music  and  the 
doleful  tale"  were  soon,  foi^tten  in 
his  sportive  sallies  and  laughing  talk. 
Then  the  Squire  called  on  her  to  chal- 
lenge the  nightingale  by  a  song:  a 
simple  sweet  song  it  was,  trilled 
forth  with  the  soft  voice,  without  art 
or  effort — natural  and  gushing  as  a 
throstle's  note.  The  melody  still 
swells  and  swells  on  my  heart.  She 
was  a  poem— music— ft  picture— <dl 
that  spoke  of  beauty  or  gladness,  to 
me  and  my  thoughts. 

The  nature  had  grown  with  the 
form— gentle,  loving,  sunny,  pure, 
and  joyous.    The  natures  around— 


the    Squire's    healthy  troe-bearted- 
ness;  the  gentle,  gonial  ladyhood  of 
his  dame ;  the  earnest,  deep  feeling  of 
the  father ;  the  calm,  enduring  love 
of  the  mother;  the  joyous,  free  sf^irit 
of  Crerald— had  all  fanned,  and  footer- 
ed,  and  nurtured  hers,  as  the  air  and 
the  sunshine,  the  dews  and  the  nun, 
nourish  and  cherish  the  flower  aod 
tree.    Even  the    grotesqneness  Mil 
comicality    of   Quamino,   ever  seen, 
ever  before  her,  had  instilled  a  lore 
of  drollery,  which  showed  itself  ever 
and  anon,  softened  in   flashes  of  fen 
and  wit.    And  mine?  my  nature ;  ^ 
it  cast  no  shadow?  act  no  minister- 
ing part  ?  Yes,  yes.  Again  and  ogt'C 
in  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  in  the  toncbi* 
of  poesy    bright   and    transient,  in 
the    imaginative    thought,    rare  y» 
beautiful,  I  saw  myself  and  my  rais- 
sion.    For    this    I    had    toiled  .atd 
thought ;    had    studied    the  face  d 
nature  like  a  book ;  hatl  called  fri>ni 
poet,  from  fiction,  and  history,  that  I 
might  cast  and  spread  around  and 
about    her  the   loveliest,    brightest, 
truest,  purest  things  which  were  wri: 
in  the  pages  of  creation,  which  liai 
been    uttered  by  the  heart  or  micJ 
of  man;   and    they  were  drunk  in, 
and  inspired,  and    reissned  in  the 
pure  tones  and  pure  breathings  of  & 
maiden  spirit.     I  had  sown,  that  as- 
other  might  reap.    Ingrate  thought! 
Didst  thou  reap  nought  ?     Did  heart 
ever  thus  feed  heart  without  enrich- 
ing itself?    Did  not  the  thoughts  and 
truths  thus  gathered  and  given,  throw 
back  and  reflect  their  purity  on  the 
giver?    Did  they  not  often  after,  in 
the  hour  of  trial  and  temptation% 
arise  with  guardian  power  ?  Did  they 
not,  in  many  an  hour  of  sadness  and 
loneliness,  shed  a  brightness  on  the 
hearth,  and  clothe  the  spirit  with 
strength?    Yes;   the  giver  ever  re- 
ceives some  guerdon  in  return.    It 
is  the  law  of  being  and  the  will  of  God. 

The  evening  was  deepening  into 
night,  and  all  knew  that  the  partiog 
hour  was  near.  We  had  retired 
under  the  portico,  where  the  light 
from  the  drawing-room  shone  upon 
us,  and  little  salvers  with  cake  and 
wine  were  being  handed  round,  when 
suddenly  Quamino  appeared,  with  a 
scared  air  and  that  a^y  look  which 
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fear  or  fright  imprints  on  the  negro 
skin. 

*^  Ah  1*'  said  Gterald,  "  Quamino 
has  seen  the  ghost  in  the  Lady's 
Meadow  again." 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  langh  at 
this ;  bat  another  look  at  tbe  man's 
face  checked  all  merriment.  There 
was  a  serioQS  message  on  it.  Mov- 
ing np  to  his  master's  side,  he  whis- 
pered in  his  ear ;  yet  the  whisper,  low 
thongh  it  wa?,  vibrated  and  thrilled 
among  ns.     "Massa,  John's  son  is 


come,  saar — ^your  nephew,  saar ;  him 
waiting  at  home,  saar." 

To  those  most  nearly  concerned, 
Gerald  and  Eose,  it  was  but  an  un- 
toward circumstance,  this  arrival, 
which  might  interrupt  and  break  the 
pleasant  meetings.  To  tliose  who 
knew  its  meaning,  it  bore  a  dark 
boding,  a  shadow  of  coming  evil,  and 
shot  with  a  lurid  light  through  the 
bright  unclouded  sky,  in  wliioh  many 
a  happy  heart  that  night  had  Been  a 
future. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Tbe  evening,'  so  pleasant  and  so 
delightful  in  Penhaddoc  Park,  was  2/ 
hot  and  dnsty  one  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  half  village,  half  town  of  Dun- 
brook.  They  sat  in  their  back  par- 
lours or  courts,  trying  to  catch  a 
little  air  from  the  garden  or  opening 
beyond,  and  were  not  to  be  attracted 
even  by  the  sound  of  the  guard's  horn 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 
Up  the  street  it  rattled  nevertheless, 
and  there  was  the  usual  apparition  of 
Boots,  the  usual  uncoiling  of  ostler 
and  stable-boys,  the  usual  dismount- 
ing of  coachman  and  guard  to  com- 
pare way-bills  and  stretch  their  legs — 
a  programme  familiar  enow  in  those 
days,  but  which  will  be  to  the  next 
generation  strange  and  curious  as  the 
unrolling  of  a  mummy,  or* the  de- 
scription of  Olympic  games.  One 
passenger  only  descended.  The  bar- 
maid of  the  Queen's  Head  rather  ap- 
proved of  the  dark  handsome  gentle- 
man with  the  crisp  curly  hidr,  and 
made  no  exception  at  the  rather 
thick  lipB  and  full  fleshy  skin,  but 
smiled  and  curtsied  her  welcome, 
and  summoned  Boots  to  take  the 
gentleman's  portmanteau  to  Ko.  2, 
— about  the  extent  of  the  Queen's 
Head  accommodation.  '^  No,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  drawl  half 
Yankee,  half  West  Indian ;  "  I  don't 
want  a  room.  I'm  going  to  Mister 
Trevenna's;  he  lives  hereabout,  I 
believe."  The  bar-maid  backed  out, 
and  the  Boots  scraped  in — ^for  six- 
pence was  sixpence  to  him,  wherever 
he  carried  the  portmanteau. 

Very  smart  and  very  grtod  was 
that  stranger.    Of  the  extremest  £&- 


shion  and  newest  cut  were  his 
clotlies.  Brummel  would  have  sneer- 
ed at  his  brooches,  and  rings,  and 
cane,  yet  they  were  only  a  little,  a 
very  little,  exaggeration  of  his  own, 
so  narrow  is  the  boundary  betwixt 
fashion  and  vulgarity,  taste  and 
pretension.  Onwards  s^^tted  the 
stranger  on  through  the  street,  and 
up  by  the  churchyard.  Here  at  the 
wall  Quamino  was  having  an  evening 
gossip  with  his  friend  the  sexton. 

"  So,  Massa,  will  you  see  de  ole 
Gaenzou  vault  open  at  last :  me  tink 
him  neber  going  home — ^him  berry 
ole." 

"  Yees ;  I  have  put  he  into  his 
winter  quarters :  he  was  the  last 
of  his  breed  ;  and  'twas  pretty  near 
time  too,  for  there  wasn't  much  more 
room.  I've  seed  every  vault  now 
'cept  the  Grenfell's,  and  they  tell 
me  that's  an  uncommon  fine  roomy 
place,  all  paved  and  floored  quite 
grand.  The  old  Squire  was  buried 
afore  my  time." 

"  Me  hope  you  neber  see  him, 
Massa  Wilt  P'haps  you  see  wed- 
ding first.  Dat  more  better  than 
burying.  More  beer,  more  beef,  more 
danoe,  more  guinea,  den."  And  he 
grinned  and  chuckled  at  the  thought 
of  the  feasting  and  merriment  to 
come.  At  that  moment  the  stranger 
turned  the  corner,  and,  playfully  ap- 
pealing to  the  sensitiveness  of  Qua- 
mino's  shins  with  his  whip,  shouted 
out,  "Hallo,  nigger  I  is  this  you? 
you're  jist  the  man  I  want.  Where's 
your  master — where's  Mister  Tre- 
venna  ?" 

The  black  fell  back  .'against  the 
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wall,  his  limbs  rigid,  his  eyes'  staiv 
ing,  and  his  month  agape.  Another 
tonch  of  the  whip  made  him  start. 

"  Come,  yon  fellow,  is  this  the 
way  yon  treat  your  master's  nephew  ? 
Show  me  the  house,  nigger." 

^*  Yes,  saar  ;  yes,  yonng  Massa 
John;  dis  way,  saar— here  him  is," 
gasped  out  Qoamino  as  he  led  the 


way,  looking  back  fnrtiyely  over  bis 
shoulder,  ever  and  anon,  as  thongh 
he  hoped  the  dread  apparition  might 
vanish,  and  turn  out  a  deloaou.  The 
gate  closed  on  them,  and  presently 
Qnamino  again  issued  forth,  to  cany 
the  unwelcome  tidings  to  the  partj 
at  Penhaddoc. 


OHAPTsB  xn. 


The  breakfast  at  Trevenna^s  next 
morning  was  not  a  cheerful  one. 
AH  were  embarrassed  and  uneasy 
save  the  nephew,  who  was  quite  at 
home,  criticising  the  place,  suggest- 
ing his  own  plans  and  improvement, 
talking  of  his  own  doings,  and  bring- 
ing deep  blushes  and  frowning  shades 
on  Rosens  face  .by  ooarse  praises  of 
her  beauty.  The  father  was  scanning 
his  features  eagerly  and  anxiously. 
There  was  a  likeness  of  the  brother 
of  his  youth,  but  it  was  the  (ikeness 
of  the  worst  times  ;  there  was  a  trace 
of  the  same  beauty,  but  it  was  coarser, 
more  sensual;  the  Creole  blood,  too, 
showed  itself  in  the  dark,  almost 
tawny  complexion,  in  the  stiff  curls 
of  the  dark  hair,  and  the  fulness  of 
the  lips ;  and  there  was  a  lurking 
expression  of  cunning  and  of  strong 
passion  which  gave  little  promise 
of  oharaoter.  Trevenna's  spirit 
sank  at  the  survey — sank  at  the 
thought  how  much  of  his  fate  might 
be  in  this  man's  hands ;  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  looked  on  Rose,  and 
saw  in  dread  the  dark  heavy  cloud 
which  even  then  might  be  lowering 
over  the  ligUt  on  his  hearth. 

The  Squire's  advice  on  a  former 
trial  was  still  potent,  and  he  ^rded 
up  his  heart  to  meet  the  evil,  to  test 
its  reality,  and  then  to  encounter  it 
as  he  best  might.  The  first  point 
was  to  ascertain  whether  that  fatal 
foolish  compact,  made  and  attested 
in  former  days,  was  in  existence; 
whether  it  would  be  enforced,  and 
whether  his  nephew's  coming  had 
an^  connection  with  it  It  was  a 
point  on  which  his  fate  turned — a 
question  which  tried  his  strength 
to  the  uttermost  That  compact — 
those  damning  clauses,  how  should 
he  meet  them  ?    Evade  them  ?    No. 


His  honour  recognised  their  validitj; 
binding  were  they  by  consdeoc^^  if 
not  by  law.  The  full  penalty  sboald 
be  paid.  Rose  sacrificed  f  No,  m, 
God  forbid,  God  forbid,  his  mul  cri€d 
in  its  wrestlings ;  thtft  can  be  avertei 
The  wealth  shall  go — ^the  wealth,  the 
lands  which  are  toiled  for,  coveted, 
let  them  go.  We  can  be  poor  again, 
poor  as  when  life  began;  but  gtOl 
there  may  be — there  will  be— li^t 
on  the  hearth ;  and  then  the  thon^t 
of  the  last  night's  talk,  of  the  rision? 
then  rai^d,  came  across  him ;  liof 
were  they  to  be  realised  ?  Ifigfat  not 
the  blight  of  a  faded  heart  still  faQ 
on  his  child? 

There  were  moments  of  agocT  in 
which  these  thoughts  and  questloss 
came  whelming  on  his  mind.  It  was 
a  sore,  stem  trial,  but  his  soul  ro^ 
to  meet  it,  strong  and  calm. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  Tre- 
▼enna  proposed  that  lus  nephew 
should  walk  over  the  grounds  with 
him,  and  tdl  him  all  abont  himself 
and  his  belongings,  and  the  old  pro- 
perty. 

"  Time  enough  for  that,  uncle," 
sidd  he  in  reply.  ^^  I  think  I  woold 
rather  have  a  stroll  with  my  prettr 
cousin  Rose  here.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  get  a  little  acqumnted.  T?hT, 
she  scarcely  knew  my  name,  or  that 
there  was  such  a  fellow  }n  the  world. 
Did  you,  Rose?" 

Trevenna,  with  a  sigh  of  relnctanod, 
assented.  The  delay  of  a  resolve  is 
ever  bitter  to  strong  hearts.  Rose 
and  her  cousin  went  forth  into  the 
garden  together,  and  made  the  tonr 
of  her  fiower-beds  and  small  green- 
house. These  interested  him  little, 
and  her  pure  spirit  was  ever  and 
again  repelled  bv  some  coarse  thongbt 
or  familiarity  of  admiration. 
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**  Hallo,*'  b^  said,  as  thej  came 
back  to  the  old  hawthorn,  pointing 
to  a  monnd  of  tuif  underneath  its 
boughs,  "yonVe  been  making  a 
obarchyard  of  yonr  lawn,  cousin. 
What  have  yon  bnried  here?" 

"Ah,"  answered  Rose,  "that's 
poor  old  Domingo's  grave.  It  was 
the  spot  he  always  loved  to  lie  on 
latterly,  and  so  we  buried  him 
here." 

"And  who  the  deuce  was  Domin- 
go, cousin?" 

"  Oh,  the  old  dog,  the  faithful  old 
bloodhound,  that  papa  brought  home 
with  him;  he  was  a  true  old  ser- 
vant, and  we  all  missed  him  when 
he  died." 

"Yes,  I  recollect  now  something 
about  him.  Wasn't  that  the  dog 
that  saved  uncle^s  life  when  that 
chap  of  his  made  the  stab  at  his 
throat?" 

Kose  shrunk  back  almost  in  horror 
at  a  grossness  of  feeling  so  strange 
and  revolting  to  her,  and  then,  re- 
covering herself  a  little,  said — 

"Old  Domingo  did  us  much  ser- 
vice ;  he  was  always  devoted  to  me ; 
and  'twas  he,  too,  who  pointed  out 
where  my  poor  brother  lay  in  the 
river;  he  never  recovered  himself, 
after  being  carried  away  by  that  ter- 
rible flood,  and  was  very  much  broken 
from  that  time,  and  grew  older  and 
feebler  very  fast,  until  one  day,  after 
licking  my  face  as  usual,  he  lay  down 
at  my  feet,  and  I  felt  his  weight 
grow  very  heavy,  and  called  Qua- 
mino :  when  he  came  to  lift  him  up, 
the  poor  old  fellow  was  quite  dead.'' 

"Why,  surely  that  isn't  a  tear  in 
your  eye,  cousin  Rose?  Ton  can't  be 
crying  for  a  dog?  Well,  if  that  ain't 
about  the  queerest  thing  ever  I 
saw." 

"Ah — him,  beiy  good  ole  fellow, 
Domingo,"  chimed  in  Quamino,  who 
had  now  joined  the  group ;  "  not  bery 
social  p'haps,  but  berry  fond  of 
Hissey  Kose.  Me  feel  quite  lonely 
when  he's  gone." 

"I  wonder,  Rose,"  said  her  cousin, 
as  they  sauntered  on  down  the  path 
toward  the  gate, "  that  yon  allow  that 
nigger  to  be  so  familiar;  those  fel- 
lows ought  to  be  kept  well  under." 

"  What,  Quamino  I  who  has  nursed 
and  tended  me  ever  since  I  was  bom. 
Dear  old  Quamino,"  said  Rose,  with 


a  kugh.  "  You  would  not  have  me 
treat  him  like  a  servant." 

"Well,  I  know  that  if  I  had  him 
with  me,  I'd  cowhide  the  impudence 
out  of  him.  There's  nothing  like 
cpwhiding  for  those  scoundrels." 
Ajid  as  he  spoke  there  grew  a  savage 
scowl  on  his  face  that  made  Rose 
tremble. 

"  Well,"  he  r^'oined  after  a  pause, 
"so  that  chap  is  gone.  A  gooa 
thing,  too— good  riddance  I  should 
think;  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen." 

"Let  us  come  on  and  see  his 
j^ve,"  answered  Rose,  choking  her 
indignation.  "  Here  it  is  in  the  sun- 
niest comer  of  the  old  churchyard." 

There  it  stood,  in  the  full  heat  of 
the  sunshine,  a  plain  grave,  with  a 
plain  slab  at  the  head  bearing  the 
few  words: — 

8ACBED  TO   THB  MEMOBY 

OF  JAMES, 

SOSr    OF     BOOSB    TBETENNA,' 

"found  DBOWNED." 

PEACE  TO  HIB  80T7L. 

Rose  looked  sad,  as  she  always  did 
when  she  came  there,  and  the  cousin 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  "He's 
well  out  of  the  way,  at  any  rate." 

Old  Beelzebub  stood  at  the  gate  as 
they  went  out,  grinning  sardonically, 
and  making  an  obeisance  to  Rose,  the 
humility  of  which  perhaps  might  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
seen  a  cask  of  cider  just  carried  into 
Trevenna's  house. 

** Thank  you.  Will;  thank  you— 
this  is  my  cousin  from  the  West  In- 
dies." 

"  He  may  be  yer  cousin  in  blood, 
but  he  ben't  your  cousin  in  beauty,'' 
growled  the  old  fellow  as  he  shut  the 
gate ;  and  then  went  away  muttering, 
"  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  chap." 

In  the  evening  the  whole  family 
from  the  Park  made  a  sally  on  Tre- 
venna's  house ;  I  had  joined  them  on 
the  road.  There  was  a  look  of  secret 
satisfaction  on  all  their  faces,  which 
I  could  not  understand.  The  Squire 
was  evidentiy  big  and  bursting  with 
some  design.  Gerald  looked  radiant 
with  happy  thought,  and  several 
times  slapped  me  on  the  back,  or 
smiled  in  my  face  with  some  happy 
impulse.  We  found  our  friends  sit- 
ting out  on  the  lawn.    The  introduo- 
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tion  was  rather  stiff  and  constrained. 
The  West  Indian  was  abashed  at  first, 
and  cowered  in  the  presence  of  gentle 
breeding.  Hose  was  startled  and 
fluttered,  Trevenna  grave  and  anxi- 
ous. After  a  while  the  conversation 
became  a  little  more  easy,  and  the  old 
tone  was  resumed  with  most  of  us. 
Rose  would  give  a  little  shudder  now 
and  then  when  a  vulgar  thought 
dropped  from  her  cousin,  and  Gerald's 
fist  would  clench  and  his  eye  flash 
when  her  name  came  on  his  lips ;  but 
the  visit  seemed  pleasant  enough  to 
all,  and  was  evidently  pregnant  with 
some  purpose  to  most. 

"Now  then,"  said  the  Squire,  "we 
must  be  wending  homewards,  Roger, 
but  we  will  first  sit  a  little,  and  tres- 
pass on  you  for  a  biscuit  and  a  little 
wine  and  water." 

In  we  all  went — ^all  save  Gterald  and 
Rose,  who,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  were 
left,  by  some  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, alone  under  the  old  hawthorn. 

The  Squire  looked  back  on  them  as 
we  entered,  and  giving  me  a  poke  in 
the  ribs,  said — "All  right;  we  shall 
give  that  fellow  the  cross-buttock 
yet." 

And  he  chuckled  long  and  loudly 
at  the  success  of  his  diplomacy.  Par- 
don me,  oh  august  body  of  diplomats! 
Chuckle— did  I  say  chuckle  in  con- 
nection with  diplomacy?  Pardon 
again,  most  grave  and  reverent  seig- 
nors — a  half-smile,  a  rise  of  the  eye- 
brows is,  we  know,  the  greatest  de- 
monstration that  could  ever  be  allow- 
ed in  that  august  science.  But  the 
Squire's  diplomacy  was  of  the  rudest 
kind.  What  could  be  expected  of  a 
man  who  felt? 

And  Gerald  and  Rose  were  alone 
under  the  hawthorn  tree — alone 
with  **the  rich  and  balmy  eve,"  alone 
with  their  own  hearts. 

Happy  hour!  happy  young  hearts  I 
Love  was  breathing  around  them — 
hope  was  before  them — ^youth  welling 
within.  There  was  little  need  to  tell 
what  each  had  felt  and  known  long 
long  since.  Yet  it  was  sweet  to  hear 
and  sweet  to  tell — sweet  from  loving 
lips  to  give  the  utterance  of  pent-up 
treasured  hope.  Sweet  to  Rose's  ear 
was  the  full,  fervid  voice  of  her  be- 


loved; sweet  to  his  the  luilf-wlos- 
pered,  half-spoken  murmurs  of  virgin 
love.  The  moonlight  beamed  softly, 
the  stars  shone  brightly  out,  and  tha 
breezes  swept  8\^eetly  and  musically 
through  the  trees,  as  the  word  was 
spoken,  the  troth  plighted,  which 
bound  heart  to  heart  for  evermore. 

Sweet  income  must  these  vows 
have  wafted  to  the  guardian  presenct3 
which  waved  and  floated  around,  for 
if  there  be  a  thing  sweet  to  celestial 
natures,  it  must  be  the  pure  tnie 
breathings  of  young  Jove. 

The  Squire  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
hands  with  glee,  as  he  looked  on  the 
bright  eyes  of  Gerald  and  the  flojilied 
face  of  Rose,  when  they  rejoined  the 
party;  and  there  was  more  than 
usual  heartiness  in  the  grasp  he  gave 
Trevenna's  hand  at  parting — more 
than  usual  warmth  and  fondness  i& 
the  kiss  he  pressed  on  Rosens  cheek, 
and  in  the  "  God  bless  thee,  my 
child!"  with  which  he  said  good- 
night. 

Good-night — all  had  gone,  and 
Rose  was  kneeling  with  her  head  in 
her  mother's  lap,  telling  with  timid 
joy  and  sobbing  utterance  all  her 
heart's  happiness ;  telling  with  pride 
the  brave  manly  truthfulness  of  her 
lover  in  seeking  her  troth ;  how  at 
once,  ere  changes  came,  that  in  weal 
or  woe  she  might  be  his,  he  hers ;  sod 
how  his  father  and  dear  mother  had 
chosen  her  for  their  daughter,  and 
had  prompted  him  to  this — telling, 
half  in  pride  and  half  in  bashfulne^ 
of  the  love  that  glowed  in  her  own 
heart,  true  and  tender,  strong  and 
enduring;  and  the  mother's  arms 
were  gathered  softly  then  around  her 
child,  and  her  kisses  fell  warm  upon 
her  cheek,  and  her  blessings  wenf 
prayed  and  prayed  upon  that  loved 
head. 

Grood-night — Rose  lay  down  to 
sleep — sweetly  breathed  prayers  on 
her  lips,  soft  sweet  hopes  in  her  sool; 
happy,  happy  peaceful  thoughts  in 
her  heart. 

The  light  was  bright  on  the  hearth 
that  night.  Were  there  to  be  douds 
in  the  morning? 
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child  I"   with  which  he  said  good- 
mght 

Gk>od-night — all  had  gone,  and 
Rose  was  kneeling  with  her  head  in 
her  mother's  lap,  telling  with  timid 
■loy  and  sobbing  utterance  all  her 
heart's  happiness;  telling  with  pride 
the  brave  manly  truthfulness  of  her 
lover  in  seeking  her  troth ;  how  at 
once,  ere  cbang<^s  came,  that  in  weal 
or  woe  she  might  be  his,  heliers ;  and 
how  his  £&ther  and  dear  mother  had 
chosen  her  for  their  daughter,  and 
had  prompted  him  to  this — telling, 
half  in  pride  and  half  in  bashfalnessj 
of  the  love  that  glowed  in  her  own 


heart,  true  and  tender,  strong  and 
enduring;  and  the  mother's  arms 
were  gathered  softly  then  around  her 
child,  and  her  kisses  fell  warm  upon 
her  cheek,  and  her  blessings  were 
prayed  and  prayed  upon  that  loved 
head. 

Good-night— Rose  lay  down  to 
sleep— sweetly  breathed  prayers  on 
her  lips,  soft  sweet  hopes  in  her  soul ; 
happy,  happy  peaceful  thoughts  in 
her  heart. 

The  light  was  bright  on  the  hearth 
that  night.  Were  there  to  be  clouds 
in  the  morning? 


.  ^  OHAPTEB  xin. 


The  morning  came,  and  Trevenna 
and  his  nephew  were  walking  alone 
in  his  garden.  The  hour  of  explana- 
tion had  arrived.  They  had  talked 
of  the  family— of  his  mother,  his 
brothers — ^and  were  discussing  the 
property. 

**  So  your  estate  answers  very  well, 
uncle,  does  it.  Your  agent  must  be 
a  sharp  fellow.  I  know  that  ours 
isn't  a  very  paying  concern.  Fact  is, 
I  am  preciously  driven  to  make  it 
pay  at  all,  we  have  had  such  losses 
lately.  Oar  niggers  seem  to  be  al- 
ways dying,  or  felling  sick,  or  getting 
maimed;  and  the  crops  have  failed 
for  two  or  tliree  years  from  the  want 
of  bands ;  and  mother  is  so  extrava- 
gant, that  we  must  mortgage  or  sell 
soon  if  things  don't  mend.  'Twas 
this  property  partly  that  brought  me 
over.    1  thought  you  might  help  us." 

Trevenna's  face  brightened — ^the 
request  for  help  seemed  to  indicate 
that  there  was  no  power  of  demand. 

"Surelv  I  will  help,"  he  said  quickly, 
"  in  all  that  I  can ;  but  how  do  you 
propose  that  my  assistance  should  be 
applied?" 

"Why,  we  thought,"  was  the  an- 
swer, **that  as  your  estate  is  in  such 
order,  and  the  niggers  all  healthy  and 
in  good  working  state,  that  if  you 
were  to  give  me  the  management  of 
that,  one  plantation  might  help  the 
other,  and  so  we  might  contrive  to 
go  ahead  a  little,  and  get  straight 
again." 

The  cloven  foot  was  peeping  forth 
now. 


"  Well,  I  cannot  see,  if  you  don't 
make  one  estate  pay,  how  having 
another  on  your  hands  will  mend 
matters.  I  should  rather  recommend 
that  yours  should  be  put  under 
management  a  while.  Well  governed 
it  must  pay,  for  the  land  is  more  pro- 
ductive and  better  than  mine.  If 
ready  money  be  wanted  meanwhile, 
why,  I  can  advance  it." 

"  Why,  you  see,  nncle,  we  consider 
that  our  failures  are  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  niggers.  They  were 
always  bad — ^bad,  as  you  know,  when 
you  left,-  and  they  are  getting  worse 
and  worse,  and  the  land  is  falling 
back  every  year  from  want  of  labour. 
Now,  if  we  could  work  your  people 
in  with  ours,  and  change  'em  about 
a  little,  they  might  come  round ;  and 
once  in  fair  working  order,  we  should 
raise  value  from  the  land." 

"No,  no,"answered  Trevenna,firmlv, 
and  ^most  sternly.  "  I  will  never  do 
this.  Once  in  my  life,  already,  is  my 
conscience  charged  with  ii^ustice  to 
these  slaves.  Once  have  I  sacrificed 
them  to  my  selfish  interests,  and  for- 
gotten my  responsibilities.  Never 
again.  My  orders  for  their  govern- 
ment are  just,  I  believe,  and  impera- 
tive. Never  will  I  transfer  my  power 
over  them  to  another,  until  I  sur- 
render the  trust  into  GK>d's  hands." 

"  That's  all  very  fine,  uncle  Roger; 
but  you  will,  I  expect,  have  to  turn 
'em  over  to  some  other  hands  one 
day,  if  there  is  any  law  in  this  little 
document,  here;"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small, 
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Tellow,  dingy  piece  of  paper,  -which 
iTrovenna  recognised  too  surely  as 
the  compact —  the  dreaded  compact 
— ^made  and  drawn  up  betwixt  his 
brother  and  himself  in  the  days  of 
their  youthful  love  and  confidence. 
He  was  expecting  and  prepared  for 
this. 

"This  paper,  you  see,  uncle,  I 
found,"  continued  he,  "  when  search- 
ing in  father^s  desk  for  some  docu- 
ments about  the  estate  and  the  nig- 
gers; and  our  lawyers  tell  me  it  is 
good  in  law.  You  know  all  about  it, 
I  daresay.  It  is  an  agreement  be- 
twixt John  and  Roger  Trevenna, 
regularly  dated  and  signed — to  the 
effect,  that  they  will  share  and  share 
any  wealth  or  property  they  acquire ; 
and  that  the  survivor  shall  inherit 
all— or  that  the  male  heir  of  one  shall 
succeed  if  the  other  die  childless  or 
leave  no  son ;  and  that  if  one  have  a 
daughter,  and  the  other  a  son,  that 
the  children  should  marry;  or  that, 
in  default  of  tliis,  that  the  eldest  son 
of  either  should  be  sole  and  entire  heir. 
This  reads  plain  enough,  uncle,  and 
'twas  precious  lucky  I  hit  upon  it. 
We  should  soon  be  in  the  market, 
otherwise.  'Twaa  quite  a  godsend, 
you  see,  and  father  never  mentioned 
it  to  us,  or  gave  us  a  hint  of  it.  Now, 
I  shouldn't  wish  to  make  hard  terms ; 
but  fact  is,  it's  neck  or  nothing  with 
me,  our  case  is  that  desperate,  and 
we  must  help  ourselves.  I  thought 
we  might  have  made  a  sort  of  com- 
promise ;  and  that  if  you  would  have 
given  over  the  plantation  to  us  at 
once — niggers  and  all — we  would 
have  shared  profits,  said  nothing  more 
about  other  little  things,  and  torn  up 
this  bit  of  paper.  You  ride  so  rusty, 
however,  about  the  niggers,  that  we 
must  stick  to  our  bond.  And  now, 
too,  that  I've  seen  Cousin  Hose  is  so 
pretty  and  likely,  I  would  rather 
stand  by  the  text.  There  is  some 
little  nonsense  about  her,  but  that 
would  wear  off  in  Barbadoes;  and 
she  would  make  me  a  nice  wife.  We 
would  send  mother  tramping  off  to 
her  place,  for  nobody,  you  know, 
could  live  with  her."  • 

Trevenna's  brow  had  darkened  and 
darkened  from  sentence  to  sentence, 
and  at  the  mention  of  Rose's  name 
he  looked  as  though  he  could  have 
struck  and  crushed  the  man  before 


him  down  to  the  earth,  and  his  whole 
frame  shook  with  strong,  terrible  emo- 
tion. 

"  Rose — ^Rose— to  you.  Rose  your 
wife,"  he  gasped  out  at  last.  ^My 
child  sacrificed  to  you — tied  to  yonr  . 
nature— living  your  life.  Never,, 
never.  I  would  sooner  see  her  work- 
ing, starving — begging  even — than 
that.  God  defend  her  from  such  fate," 
and  he  wiped  the  thick  drops  of  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead  as  he 
spoke.  "  Hear  me,"  he  said,  speaking 
now  more  calmly.  ^^^That  bond  is 
binding-^binding  to  rae^-4>inding  by 
a  stronger  hold  than  law.  It  was 
given  freely,  and  with  Uie  impulse  of 
love  and  honour.  In  honour  it  shall 
be  kept.  To  the  very  letter  it  shall 
be  inlfilled.  The  estate  must  go— so 
it  was  willed  by  us.  But  my  daughter 
is  mine^-iiiine  shall  she  be— mine  in 
life;  and  if  I  must  leave  her  to 
poverty  or  dependence,  I  will  trust 
her  to  the  Providence  of  God,  rather 
than  doom  her  to  the  miseries  of  such 
a  life  as  you  would  inflict  on  her. 
After  my  death  the  West  Indian  pro- 
perty shall  pass  over  to  you^^o  says 
the  deed.  How  that  will  profit  yon, 
meanwhile,  I  cannot  see." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  uncle ;"  and  there 
fished  on  his  face  at  the  words  a 
glance  of  dafk,  vengeful  cunning. 
*^You  see,  if  I  show  this  deed  in 
London  or  Barbadc^  approved  by 
legal  authority  as  law,  there  will  be 
plenty  ready  to  buy  the  reversion  of 
such  an  estOkte  as  yours;  and  mind 
you,  after  that  was  done,  you  would 
not  have  power  to  manumit  or  part 
with  a  single  nigger.  They  must  all 
pass  over  with  the  land.  So  you  see, 
the  daughter  or  the  niggers  must  be 
sacrificed.  That's  a  point  for  your 
conscience.  Now,  then,  hear  me; 
this  is  the  end  and  upshot  of  it:  I 
shall  go  to  London,  and  try  if  this 
bond  is  good  enough  to  act  upon.  I 
shall  come  back  by  a  certain  day-^ 
this  day  twelvemonths,  let  it  be—and 
then  'twill  be  for  you  to  say  the  word 
-—Rose  or  the  niggers.  I  shall  have 
the  working  of  those  fellows  yet. 
Good-by,  uncle— love  to  cousin,"  he 
said  mockingly,  whilst  the  savage 
scowl  lowercKl  on  his  face,  threaten- 
ing and  lurid. 

Trevenna  stood,  still  and  silent, 
stunned  and  dumbed  v  by  this  new 
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diflicalty — ^a  difficulty  he  had  never 
seea  or  aaticlpated ;  and  he  felt  in  his 
soul  that  the  doom  of  retribution  was 
not  yet  fulfilled,  and  that  there  was 
coming  yet  a  sterner,  sterner  trial, 
betwixt  his  conscience  and  self.  The 
slaves,  who  he  had  resolved  should 
pass  from  his  hands  into  freedom — 
whose  emancipation  he  was  gradually 
progressing  and  working  out— they 
must  be  again  subject  to  a  cruel  and 
unprincipled  thrall,  Twas  a  hard 
trial— hard  after  so  many  years  of 
atonement;  and  the  thought — ^the 
agony  of  this  thought  so  absorbed  him, 
that  he  saw  not  his  nephew  depart,  or 
siu J  a  word  of  farewell 


"  Out  of  my  way,  nigger,  and  take 
that  for  your  sauce,"  said  the  West 
Indian  to  Quamino  at  the  gate,  strik- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  sharply  on 
the  shins. 

"  PVhaps  no  more  nigger  than  yes- 
self,"  yelled  Quamino  after  him,  danc- 
ing at  the  same  time,  and  rubbing  the 
afflicted  part.  "Tou  hab  the  heart 
of  black  Guinea  nigger,  surely — ^you 
hab ;  and  you  hab  not  aU  white  blood, 
too." 

The  West  Indian  tnrned,  with  the 
impulse  of  taking  vengeance  for  this 
insult;  then  stopped,  shook  his  whip 
menacingly,  and  strode  off  into  the 
town. 


OnAPTEB  XIV. 


''The  grand  old  nam^  of  gentleman." 


A  grand  old  name,  a  grand  thing 
is  that  gentleman — a  name  and  a 
rank  it  has  been  ever  among  the 
hierarchies  of  men.  Throughout  the 
generations  and  the  ages,  through 
the  nations  and  peoples,  from  the 
** grand  old  gardener"  downwards,  it 
has  been  recognised  as  a  name  and  a 
power.  It  has  had  a  different  sound 
in  different  tongues..  Sometimes  it  has 
been  expressed  by  certain  letters,  and 
sometimes  by  others.  Under  every 
synonyme,  however,  it  has  been  re- 
cognised and  acknowledged.  Greeks, 
Romans,  Arabs,  Normans,  Celts, 
Saxons,  the  American  Indians;  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  great  tribes 
of  men ;  all  the  dispersions  of  the 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  divisions, 
have  set  it  up  as  a  dignity  and  a  prin- 
ciple. Those  who  would  not  bow 
down  before  king,  or  uncover  to  a 
noble,  have  done  instinctive  homage 
to  the  gentleman.  That  homage  is  an 
intuition — a  recognition  of  the  quali- 
ties which  man  feels  to  be  great,  and 
high,  and  gentle.  The  title  asserts 
itself.  It  depends  not  on  patents,  on 
accolades,  on  coronets,  on  principali- 
ties and  seignories,  on  muniments  and 
pedigrees.  It  is  a  nature.  Where  are 
generosity,  highmindedness,  honour,, 
courage,  truth,  faath,  love,  there  is  ; 
given  the  name,  there  is  the  thing, 
gentleman.  The  name  may  be  pa- 
raded where  these  are  not,  but  it  is 
then  only  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 


Gentlehood,  too,  has  its  own  &shions 
and  manners,  apes  not  those  of  the 
times,  and  therefore  may  sometimes 
have  a  homeliness  in  externals  to 
vulgar  perception — to  those  who  see 
not  the  grandeur  of  the  heart.  To 
the  true  kin  it  has  its  symbols  and 
insignia  plain  and  manifest ;  for  all  it 
has  its  influences.  Our  Squire,  had 
he  appeared  there,  would  have  raised 
all  the  glasses  in  the  Brighton  pa- 
vilion. The  most  fledgling  attacM 
would  have  ridiculed  his  bow,  and  a 
Mary-le-bone  vestryman  would  have 
made  a  better  speech ;  but  there  waa 
stamped  on  him  the  name  and  nature 
of  gentleman,  and  his  words  had 
weight,  and  his  character  had  power. 
Vulgarity  and  pretension  quailed  in 
his  presence,  and  those  below  him 
owned  him  intuitively  as  a  superior. 

It  is  the  property  of  these  gentle- 
men to  come  to  the  front,  to  stand 
forth,  grand  and  true,  when  worldli- 
ness  falls  back,  and  selfishness  shows 
recreant,  to  attest  then  the  nobility  of 
man,  and  set  it  above  tlie  paltry  acci- 
dents of  fortune,  trouble,  and  adver- 
sity-^to  do  this  without  effort,  and  as 
from  involuntary  impulse. 

Our  Squire  was  about  to  illustrate 
this. 

We  have  returned  to  an  old  scene 
— the  summer-house  by  the  river. 
The  party  is  dispersed  much  as  be- 
fore. The  Squire  and  his  friend  oc- 
cupy the  mossy  seat:  the  mothers 
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have  the  old  trnnk-tree ;  Gerald  and 
Bose  are  Bitting  on  a  sloping  bank,  a^ 
little  apart.  I  was  lying  on  the  grass, 
reading  apparently,  in  heart  sarveying 
all  the  persons  of  our  little  drama. 

"  Nonsense  I  Roger,"  said  the  Squire, 
half  laughingly — *^  off  our  engagement  I 
Bose  gire  back  his  troth  to  Gerald, 
because  you  may  chance  to  be  poorer 
than  we  thought.  If  I  thought  the 
fellow  had  such  an  idea  in  his  heart, 
I  would  disinherit  him.  But  I  know 
he  hasn't.  Ko,  by  Jove,  he  is  a  true 
gentleman.  Not  wish  to  hold  us  to 
our  word !  What  are  gentlemen  held 
by,  then,  if  not  by  their  words  and 
honours?  Is  every  little  change  and 
shift  in  the  world's  circumstances  to 
blow  our  honour  and  fEiith  about 
like  thistle-down  ?  The  fact  is,  Boger, 
we  foresaw  this.  We  guessed  that  the 
nephew's  coming  was  a  sign  of  bad 
weather--of  coming  trouble ;  so  we 
determined  to  be  beforehand — to  se> 
cure  sweet  Rose,  so  that,  once  a  Gren- 
feU  by  plighted  troth,  no  afterdap 
could  change  or  alter  that.  The 
Dame  planned  it,  and  that  pnppy 
there  certainly  played  his  part  very 
well.  Luckily  it  jumped  with  his 
own  desires,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  obstinate  Enough,  I  dare  say. 
Rose  has  been  chosen  as  a  daughter  of 
our  house,  and  so  it  stands.  Rich  or 
poor,  with  lands  or  without  lands,  it 
is  the  same,  unless  you  wish  to  draw 
back,  and  object  to  that  fellow  there 
as  a  son-in-law." 

^*  John,  John,  this  is  too  much,  too 
^nerons.  You  must  think  of  all  that 
IS  before  me— of  what  is  impending 
over  us,  ere  you  cast  your  lot  in  with 
ours.  Wait  at  least  until  this  year  of 
ordeal  is  passed,  and  the  event  shows 
itself.  Let  the  young  people  be  free 
till  then." 

"Wwt  we  must,  Roger,  for  they 
cannot  marry  yet,  and  must  bide  a 
while.  That  fellow  must  go  forth, 
and  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
prove  himself  a  man,  ere  he  comes 
back  to  make  his  dovecote  here ;  but 
as  for  being  free,  that's  a  matter 
neither  you  nor  I  can  arrange.  We 
can't  ^y  to  their  hearts  ^  forget,'  you 
know,  Roger ;  and  you  don't  intend 
to  act  the  great  Bashaw  by  locking 
up  Rose ;  nor  shall  I  do  the  part  of 
melodramatic  father,  by  sending  forth 
Gerald  with  a  command  to  forsake 


the  woman  whom  he  has  chosen,  be- 
cause it  turns  out  that  she  may  not 
have  a  dower.  No,  no.  Let  them 
alone.  Let  them  love,  and  be  loved. 
The  future  will  make  itself  for  them. 
Rather  let  us  talk  of  what  more  nearly 
concerns  yourself  in  this  strange  busi- 
ness. This  compact,  and  its  conditions 
— ^you  hold  yourself  bound  by  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  John,  yes.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  ratified  in  a  law 
court ;  but  it  is  my  bond,  and  there- 
fore law  to  me." 

"Right,  Roger,  right.  Lawyers' 
quibbles  are  not  rules  of  honour. 
Stand  by  your  word.  Rose  will  be 
dearer  to  us,  if  thus  she  comes  to  us 
poor  and  dowerless,  than  if  she  brought 
plantation  on  plantation  with  her. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  consent  to  ac- 
cept a  wealth  which  a  mere  technical 
objection  would  give.  But  do  you 
know  how  far,  and  how  much  vou  are 
bound!" 

"  Scarcely,  indeed ;  the  impression 
of  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the 
deed  are  very  vague.  It  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  generous,  mutual  impulse ; 
remained  with  my  brother  as  the 
elder ;  and  I  remember  little  of  it, 
except  that  the  general  meaning  or 
intent  was,  that  as  our  labours  and 
endeavours  were  in  common,  so 
should  be  our  gains  and  interests. 
Whether  it  applied  only  to  the  pre- 
sent possessions,  or  also  to  future 
savings,  I  know  not :  this,  of  course, 
will  appear  when  the  document  is 
produced ;  but  the  consequence,  which 
troubles  me  most  for  your  generous 
resolve  has  made  the  loss  of  property 
a  lesser  evil,  is,  that  the  slaves,  the 
poor  dependants,  whom  I  believed  that 
I  had  once  wronged,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  recompense  by  a  future  well- 
being,  must  be  wrested  from  my 
hands,  and  thrown  back  into  a  worse 
state  than  before." 

"Well,  Roger,  it  appears  to  roe 
that  this  is  a  point  on  which  you  are 
well  justified  in  getting  every  opinion 
and  every  evidence.  It  involves  the 
interests  of  others  more  than  your 
own.  Consider  the  West  Indian  es- 
tates as  a  lost  inheritance — as  be- 
yond your  power  of  willing  and  be- 
queathing to  others,  but  let  your 
conscience  reserve  the  right  of  seeing 
how  your  act  can  affect  those  con- 
cerned by  it.    There  is  a  year  left 
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you  for  counsel,  for  inquiry.  Use  it 
well ;  take  opinions ;  send  an  agent 
over  to  the  property  to  examine 
and  report  on  everything  connected 
with  it.  Recognise  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  bond,  but  be  sure, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  that  you  do 
not  more." 

"  Yes,  John,  yon  counsel  well. 
Without  any  departure  from  my 
word,  I  may  and  will  gather  all  the 
facts  and  proofs  which  will  enable  me 
most  truly  to  fulfil  it." 

Thus  soberly  spake  the  elders — 
grave  men  talking  gravely  of  honour, 
conscience,  duties,  interests ;  hearts, 
young  hearts,  were  softly  hovering 
over  the  same  subject  The  difficulty 
fell  on  them,  with  a  difference.  The 
cloud  which  masses  heavily  on  the 
banked  rock  or  dark  thicket,  passes 
only  with  a  light  shade  over  the  open 
glade,  the  garden,  or  the  running 
hrook.  Rose  and  Gerald  whispered 
and  murmured  the  doubts  and  fears 
raised  by  the  cousin's  visit.  He 
laughed  at  them,  tossed  them  to  the 
winds  in  sport,  blew  them  forth  as 
bubbles  which  would  expand  and 
barst.  It  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  man^s  mission,  inspiring  trust, 
inspiring  strength,  breathing  hope. 
She  felt  them  as  mysterious  agencies, 
boding  influences,  gathering  round 
her  young  love ;  but  the  loving  soul 
still  looked  through  them  clear  and 
hopeful. 

"'  »Twas  well,  Rose,  I  think,  that  I 
took  heart  and  spoke  that  night,  be- 
fore the  cousin,  with  his  darlc  curls 
and  liirge  eya^t,  put  in  his  claim," 
said  Gerald,  laughingly ;  **  or  I  might 
have  had  to  play  the  part  of  a  love- 
lorn cavalier,  have  taken  to  gam- 
bling or  melancholy,  or  gone  forth  to 
seek  some  foreign  wars,  since  our 
own  seem  ended  now ;  and  yon  would 
have  been  queen  of  a  plantation,  with 
I  don't  know  how  many  slaves  under 
you.     What  a  destiny  you  lost  I" 

Rose  gave  a  little  shudder,  and 
drew  closer  to  her  lover,  looking  up 
in  his  face  half  fondly,  half  reproach- 
fully, even  at  such  a  jesting  thought. 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  what  a  dreadful  day 
that  wasl  how  frightened  I  was  at 
cousin's  talk,  his  stories,  his  swear- 
ing, his  passion,  and  his  compliments ; 
and  then  such  a  happy  evening.  What 
a  comfort  and  protection  your  com- 


ing seemed  to  us  all  I  And  then  the 
next  morning,  when  everything  was 
so  bright  and  glad,  to  see  the  dark 
spirit  come  bade  on  poor  papa — the 
dark  spirit  which  the  memories  and 
recollections  of  that  old  time  in  the 
West  Indies  ever  brought  back,  and 
the  evil  news  which  was  spread  over 
us.  Oh,  Gerald,  'tis  a  sad  trial  I  I 
know  how  papa  will  brood  over  it, 
and  how  the  peace  which  he  has  felt 
of  late  will  be  disturbed." 

"  Yes,  my  bonny  Rose,  he  wiU  feel 
it  doubtless ;  but  we  must  lighten 
his  burden;  and,  after  all,  'tis  only 
the  loss  of  so  many  acres,  so  many 
pounds ;  and  my  father  laughs  at 
that,  and  says,  if  Penhaddoc  is  not 
enough  for  us,  we  must  be  more  ex- 
travagant in  our  desires  than  our  for- 
bears have  been." 

^^  No,  Gerald,  'tis  not  the  loss  of 
wealth  which  distresses  him  so  much, 
though  I  think  he  had  some  little 
pride  in  thinking  his  daughter  would 
not  be  undowered;  but  the  thought 
of  the  poor  people,  whom  he  believes 
that  he  had  formerly  wronged,  pass- 
ing into  other  hands,  to  be  subject  to 
any  oppression,  or  neglect,  or  ill- 
treatment,  grieves  him  sadly." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  hard- 
est part :  but  I  heard  the  Squire  say 
that  he  hoped  that  might  possibly 
be  averted  without  breach  of  word 
or  contract ;  so  let  us  hope,  my  bonny 
Rose— hope  that  the  storm  may 
pass  over;  and  meantime,  like  the 
summer  birds,  and  the  summer  things 
around  us,  we  will  joy  in  the  bright- 
ness of  our  present.  For  a  time  of 
parting  is  nigh—don't  look  so  sad, 
sweet  Rose— »it  will  be  short,  but  it 
must  be.  The  Squire  insists  that  I 
should  go  forth  into  the  world,  and< 
approve  myself  a  man,  before  I  settle 
down  here.  He  says  he  will  have  no 
milksop,  no  Oorydon,  no  Lumpkin, 
loitering,  and  piping,  and  fattening 
about  the  old  place.  And  he  is  right, 
Rose.  'Twill  be  a  sore  struggle  to 
quit  thy  dear  side,  and  leave  all  the 
dear  old  haunts ;  but  I  feel  that,  to 
do  the  work  and  play  the  part  before 
me  worthily  and  well,  I  must  become 
a  man,  and  learn  the  ways  of  men." 

"  Oh,  Grerald,  you  will  leave  me  for 
so  long — Cleave  me  here  alone  in  the 
old  walks  and  over  the  old  books, 
and  you  will  come  bade'  so  world- 
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made  and  so  world-wise,  that  yon 
will  care  no  more  about  the  old  sim- 
ple pleasm^ ;  and  even  poor  simple 
Kose  will  have  to  become  fashioD- 
able  and  modish,  and  learn  to  do  the 
fine  lady." 

"  Out  npon  you,  little  mocker ;  you 
know  my  love  for  home  and  home 
scenes,  that  ^tis  the  strongest  thing 
in  ray  heart,  p'erhaps  next  to  love  of 
thee  and  the  dear  old  people,  and  is 
mixed  up  with  it  too ;  for  tbere^s  not 
a  glade,  or  a  walk,  or  a  tree  that  is 
not  knit  with  some  memory ;  and  I 
shall  come  back  at  all  the  old  holi- 
day times,  when  we  used  to  ramble 
in  the  woods,  or  stroll  by  the  brook, 
and  always  at  the  Christmas-tide,  the 
old  hearty,  pleasant  time.  And  say 
not  you  will  be  alone.  Rose ;  there 
will  be  many  loving  hearts  around, 
all  looking  to  you  for  comfort  and 
joy  now.  The  Squire,  let  him  say 
what  he  will,  will  mope  when  I  go, 
and  the  mother  will  pine,  and  you 
must  cheer  them  with  your  smiles, 
your  laugh,  and  your  happiness ;  and 
then  there  is  your  father — ^remember 
what  is  hanging  over  him,  and  how 
he  looks  at  all  times  of  trial  and  dis- 
tress to  his  *  light  on  the  hearth.' " 

There  was  a  tear-drop  in  her  eye ; 
but  her  bosom  swelled  at  the  same 
time,  as  woman's  ever  does  at  the 
thought  of  a  doty,  and  in  it  she  saw  a 
mission  and  a  consolation. 

"  But,  dear  Gerald,  where  are  you 
going,  and  what  to  do?'' 

^*  Oh,  to  some  terrible  distance, 
and  to  do  some  terrible  work.  I 
shall  go  as  far— ay,  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  to  the  cavalry  barracks  in  London 
or  Dublin,  and  shall  see  some  dread- 
fully severe  work  in  Hyde  Park  or 
the  PhoBuix." 

"  You  will  not  be  a  sokhVr,  Gerald 
^»no,  not  a  soldier?"  said  Rose,  with 
a  little  palpitation,  though  perhaps 
there  was  a  lurking  pride  in  her 
heart  at  the  lover's  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. 

"  Not  a  soldier,  Rose  I  Then,  what 
should  I  be?  I  should  shine  at  the 
bar,  I  think — be  sure  to  become  a 
lord  chancellor,  or  be  very  eminent 
as  an  M.D. ;  or  what  say  you  to  my 
donning  the  Geneva  gown,  reading 
homilies,  taking  the  family  living, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  bishopric 
in  the  far  future  ?    No ;  alh  my  nur- 


turing, all  my  tutoring,  fits  me  best 
for  soldiership.  'Tis  thus  I  must'see 
and  learn  life,  if  at  all.  Besides,  tlie 
S(^uire  has  set  his  heart  on  it  He 
thmks  it  the  proper  sphere  for  a 
GrenfelL  At  one  time  there  was  a 
thought  of  my  being  an  attache  to 
some  embassy;  but  he  has  a  strange 

I)rejudice,  some  way,  agiunst  our  dip- 
omatist  ancestor,  who  was,  I  believe, 
the  most  noted  man  among  us.  So 
that  was  given  up,  and  the  army 
fixed  on.  The  cavalry,  too,  was  a 
point  with  him.  He  clings  to  the 
old  idea  of  the  Eques  and  the  Cava- 
lier, and  tliinks  a  gentleman  should 
only  fight  on  horseback,  though  our 
foot  men  have  done  such  noble  work 
of  late." 

"  But  there  may  be  war,  Gerald, 
and  you  will  be  in  those  terrible  bat- 
tles, and  we  shall  have  to  watch  and 
pray  for  you,  and  tremble  at  every 
post  and  every  despatch,  and  wait 
with  agony  and  dread  for  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  like  the  poor 
lady  in  the  village,  whose  husband 
was  away  in  the  late  wars.  Oh,  'tis 
horrible  to  think  of  I" 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  such  thin^ 
I  fear.  Rose;  for  our  old  foes,  the 
French,  are  quiet  enough,  and  their 
great  man  is  safely  locked  up  in  Elba; 
so  I  shall  have  to  listen  only  to  tales 
of  hero  deeds  and  wonderful  adven- 
tures. I  must  confess,  however, 
though  you  and  your  mother  would 
call  it  naughtiness  of  hearty  that  I 
should  like  to  see  a  foughten  field- 
to  stand  in  the  stem  strife  between 
man  and  man.  I  think  that  the 
manhood  and  man-knowledge  the 
Squire  talks  so  much  of,  would  come 
upon  me  at  once,  as  a  nature  and  an 
inspiration.  But  enough  of  this, 
sweet  one;  look  up— let  me  see  the 
bright  face." 

And  she  did  look  up;    and   be 

Eressed  the  red  lips,  the  fair  fore- 
ead,  and  pressed  the  soft  form  closer 
and  closer  to  him ;  and  Uien  there 
were  tiiose  ^oft  gentle  murmnringa, 
whisperings,  and  wooings,  as  unin- 
telligible and  meaningless  as  the  coo- 
ings  of  doves  or  the  soughing  of 
winds  to  those  without ;  but  to  tuose 
who  utter,  and  those  who  hear,  they 
have  the  eloquence  and  joy  of  a  life. 
And  so  the  shades  of  eve  crept 
sofUy  on,  and  the  brook  rippled,  and 
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the  breeze  sighed,  and  the  nightin- 
gale began  its  song,  and  yonng  hearts 
held  their  commune ;  and  so  one 
stage  passed,  and  anoUier  was  to  be 
entered  on.  The  boy  and  girl  were 
man  and  woman — the  playfellows 
lovers.  Aroand  them  love  threw  a 
bright  light ;  before  them — ^before  all 
—stood  trial  and  suspense. 

So  we  pas8e<l  on  into  life,— Gerald 
to  his  Hassar  regiment,  I  to  the 
Temple  and  the  law.  Rose  pa^ed 
like  a  sunbeam  betwixt  her  home  and 
Penhaddoc,  doing  the, mission  of  the 
loving  heart — shedding  in  turn  a  light 
on  each  hearth. 

Time  went  on,  and  we  all  met 
again,  about  three  months  before  the 
period  named  by  the  cousin  for  the 
final  answer  to  his  proposal.  Great 
events  (ay,  they  were  both  great 
events  to  us,  though  the  one  loomed 
larger  and  vaster  than  the  other)  had 
called  us  together.  The  war— the  war 
of  the  Hundred  Days — ^had  broken 
ont,  and  Gerald  was  goin^  forth  to 
the  battle-field.  I,  too,  had  my  mis- 
sion. Trevenna,  hopeless  of  getting 
the  necessary  information  otherwise, 
had  resolved  on  sending  out  an  agent 
to  Barbadoes,  to  make  all  and  every 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
natare  of  the  tie  which  bound  him ; 
and  I  volunteered  to  go  also.  I  had 
come  to  say  farewell ;  so  had  Gerald. 
How  difiTerently  was  it  said  and 
heard  1  Around  him  were  shed  tears 
and  sobs,  and  blessings  and  pravers : 
a  few  cold  wishes,  coldly  kind  fare- 
wells, sped  me  forth ;  and  yet  I  was 
going  forth  for  others.  The  mission 
of  goodwill  often  passes  thus  un- 
known and  unbailed,  whilst  that  of 
self  or  glory  is  cheered  and  hurrahed. 
Yet  it  bears  its  compensation.    Tes, 


yes;  after  long,  long  years,  I  feel 
that. 

As  I  left,  Qnamino  waylaid  me, 
and,  drawing  me  mysteriously  aside, 
said — 

"You  go  to  Barbadoes,  massa. 
You  do  Qnamino  a  favour.  You  ask 
for  me  old  Mammy — old  Mammy 
Qnamino.  She  lib.  on  Massa  John^s 
place.  She  berry  ole  now.  You  gib 
her  dia  little  money.  Me  know  she 
buy  mm  wid  him ;  but  neber  mind. 
And  you  tell  her  me  berry  well  and 
berry  fat,  and  dat  Domingo  dead, 
and  repperpot  live  and  frisky ;  and  " 
— after  a  pause,  as  if  struggling  be- 
twixt the  tie  of  caste  and  the  love  of 
his  master,  he  jerked  out—"  You  ask 
her  *bout  Massa  John^s  moderns  pedi- 
gree. You  ask  dat ;  she  know  all. 
Him  call  me  damned  nigger.  Hi ! — 
p'haps  more  nigger  dan  dis  here. 
Him  trike  my  shins.  Hi  I — me  find 
hole  in  him  blanket  p^haps.  Hi ! 
You  ask  dat." 

And  with  this  mysterious  message 
he  disappeared. 

Good -night  I  'Twas  a  sad  good- 
night this  time  for  poor  Rose.  In 
tiie  little  chamber,  by  the  little 
white-curtained  bed,  she  sat  sobbing, 
or  knelt  praying,  or  rose  and  look^ 
forth  on  the  old  hawthorn  tree  ;  and 
then  she  knelt,  and  sobbed,  and 
prayed,  and  looked  again,  on  through 
the  long  drearv  watches  of  ^he  night. 
And  for  long  days  and  nights  yet  to 
come,  she  would  so  watch,  and  think, 
and  pray.  No  mother  was  near  her 
now;  but  the  guardian  presences — 
did  they  not  then  fold  closely  round 
the  fair  young  head,  and  breathe  a 
spirit-comfort  into  that  young  mourn- 
ing heart  ? 


OHAPTES  XV. 


The  scene  is  changed.  We  are  in 
the  West  Indies — ^in  Barbadoes.  The 
hot  tropic  sun  is  shining ;  dark  faces 
are  grinning  at  us,  and  harsh  voices 
clash  on  our  ears ;  and  we  pass'  over 
hot  dust  and  sand  ;  through  rows  of 
shingle  houses,  hot  and  dingy-looking, 
with  old  crones  at  the  door-steps,  or 
sable  piccaninnies  twisting  and  pivot- 
ing in  the  little  scooped  holes  in 
which  they  are  planted  ;  on  through 


avenues  of  cocoa-palms,  stately  and 
sombre,  to  the  planter^s  houses,  and 
there,  day  by  day,  we  make  our  in- 
quiries and  carry  on  our  investiga- 
tion, never  getting  nearer^  the  end, 
though  often  led  by  delusions  and 
stories.  Much  we  see  and  hear  of 
the  two  plantations.  We  see  in  one 
order — aplenty — ^well-fed  slaves,  merry 
and  light-hearted ;  in  the  other  waste, 
negligence,  scowling  faces,  and  dull 
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brooding  hearts.  Bat  of  the  one 
thing  we  wanted  we  could  learn 
nothing ;  all  the  papers  we  had 
access  to,  all  the  transfers  and  bills 
of  sale  up  to  a  certain  time — ^up  to 
the  drawing  of  the  contract — ^were 
all  in  the  joint  name  of  the  brothers, 
^d  all  seemed  to  include  the  slaves 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  property. 
To  the  lawyer  mind  of  my  com- 
panion, it  seemed  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  if  the  property  were  given  up, 
so  must  the  slaves  be;  but  it  sti'uck 
him  as  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
pact might  not  include  any  wealth 
which  was  afterwards  accumulated 
or  saved.  This,  however,  would  be 
a  small  ciomfort,  a  partial  result  of 
our  labours,  if  the  great  aim  were 
missed — ^the  great  object  defeated. 
80,  however,  it  seemed ;  and  we  were 
preparing  to  return,  depressed  and 
disheartened  at  our  failure--!  at 
having  done  nought  for  those  I  loved ; 
he  at  being  baffled  in  his  professional 
research.  A  few  days  before  the 
ship  in  which  we  had  taken  our  pas- 
sage was  to  sail,  I  bethought  me  of 
Qaaniino^s  message  and  trust,  and 
set  forth  one  sultry  evening  in  search 
of  his  mammy.  After  much  trouble, 
and  many  wondering  queries  what 
Massa  could  want  of  ole  Mammy 
Qaamino,  I  came  on  a  lone  shingle- 
hut  in  a  corner  of  the  plantation :  an 
overhanging  bank  and  a  neighbour- 
ing palm-tree  threw  a  half  shade  over 
it,  but  it  was  a  bare,  dreary,  comfort- 
less spot.  Some  half  gourds  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  at  the  door,  half 
lying,  half  crouching,  was  an  old, 
very  old  negro  woman;  her  skinny 
arms  were  stretched  out,  and  her 
head- — ^bald,  save  for  little  stray  knobs 
or  patches  of  grey  hair — was  laid 
between  them.  She  was  muttering 
to  herself,  and  listeni'ng  to  moans 
which  came  at  times  from  within, 
and  then  her  hands  and  her  voIqc 
would  be  lifted  as  if  in  cursing. 
It  was  some  time  ere  I  ventured  to 
make  my  presence  known.  At  last  I 
said,  ^^is  this  Mammy  Qnamino^s 
house  ? " 

"Ah,  who  want  me? — who  talk 
of  Mammy  Quamino?"  she  almost 
shrieked  out,  as  she  started  and  sat 
bolt  upright,  showing  a  face  ghastly 
with  age,  want,  and  passion.  "  You 
want  to  speak  me,  saar?"  she  then 


said  more  composedly ;  "  me  mammy 
Qaamino.^' 

I  then  told  her  of  her  son,  gave 
his  message,  and  her  duU  eyes  lifted 
a  little ;  gave  her  the  gold,  and  they 
shone. 

"So  de  boy  berry  well— eh?  and 
him  with  Massa  Koger  still.  Ah, 
iLassa  Roger  berry  good  man — a 
leetle  bad  when  him  hab  dat  woman, 
bat  him  good  heart — him  good  heart 
for  nigger.  Oh,  dat  noting,  saar,"^ 
she  answered  to  my  glance,  as  the 
moans  came  more  frequently  from 
within;  "oh,  dat  noting,  only  me 
granchild ;  Missey  hab  him  flog  dis 
evening.  She  tdways  flog— look  at 
him."  She  pushed  the  door  open  as 
she  spoke,  and  there  lay  a  boy,  almost 
a  child,  with  his  back  bleeding, 
writhing  and  turning  in  a  little  heap 
of  leaves. 

Quamino^s  hint  about  the  pedigree 
now  flashed  across  me.  "  By  Missey 
you  mean  young  Trevenna^s  mother. 
Your  son  told  me  to  ask  you  about 
her  pedigree." 

"  What  dat  you  say  ? "  she  shrieked 
out,  her  eyes  glaring,  and  her  whole 
frame  stiffening;  "what  dat  yoa 
say?  my  son  want  me  to  tell  de 
pedigree.  No,  me  nebber  do  dat — me 
feel  de  honour  of  de  house — me 
suckle  Missey  at  dis  breast — me  no 
tell — ^nebber — ^nebber."  At  that  mo- 
ment the  moans  within  became  al- 
most yells.  She  trembled  and  shook, 
and  looked  and  gabbered  at  me  until 
I  thought  her  senses  had  gone ;  and 
at  last,  clutching  me  close  to  her, 
hissed  in  my  ear — "Yes,  me  teU; 
p'haps  Massa  Roger  want  to  know 
me  tell.  Missey's  moder,  she  slave ; 
de  master  marry  her,  but  nebber  sign 
de  paper  ;  she  nebber  free,  she  slave; 
Missey  slave— her  ^son  slave— all 
slave.  Yes,  Missey  slave — all  slave !" 
and  thus  she  continued,  rocking  to 
and  fro,  moaning  and  muttering  to 
herself.  Nothing  more  would  she 
say,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  scarcely  sen- 
sible of  ought ;  so  I  left,  and  on 
joining  my  companion,  told  liim  my 
story..  He  caught  at  the  clue  as  a 
bloodhound  catches  up  the  lost  scent, 
and  ran  on  slowly,  but  perseveringly 
and  tmtiringly.  He  ransacked  aU 
the  records  of  manumission,  searched 
well  into  all  records  and  archives,  bat 
nowhere  ooidd  he  find  evidence  or 
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trace  that  the  mother  of  the  woman 
whom  the  elder  John  Trevenna  mar- 
ried, had  ever  been  made  free.  She 
Lad  lived  with  her  master,  and  had 
been  brooght  up  by  him,  educated,  and 
had  been  made  free,  it  was  thought, 
yet  nowhere  conld  proof  of  this  be 
found,  and  there  seemed  reason  to 
think  that  the  old  negro  woman 
spoke  the  truth.  Thus,  John  Tre- 
venna, bom  of  a  slave,  would  have 
no  rights,  no  claims,  no  inheritance. 

"  We  have  them  now,"  said  Steele 
the  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands;  ^^  we 


will  meet  them  with  this ;  and  when 
the  contract  is  shown,  ask  for  the 
paper  of  mannmission — ^the  proof  that 
he  is  by  law  free-bom.  We  must  not 
tell  this  to  Trevenna,  or  his  conscience 
will  boggle  at  it ;  we  must  bide  the 
time  and  bring  in  our  blow  at  the 
right  moment." 

We  sailed  homewards;  and  the 
good  tidings  I  was  bringing  buoyed 
up  my  heart,  and  I  felt  within  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  achievement. 
I  had  not  gone  forth  for  nought. 


OHAPTEB  XVI. 


We  were  in  England — ^in  the  great 
city  of  Liverpool.  Absorbed  with 
my  own  projects,  my  own  mission,  I 
bad  forgotten  that  other  interests 
were  a^tating  the  world — ^that  great 
events  were  swaying  men  to  and  fro 
with  fears  and  doubts  and  l^pes. 
My  own  triumph,  my  own  success, 
were  all-engrossing,  and  I  was  there- 
fore somewhat  startled — nettled,  per- 
haps, that  all  minds,  all  thoughts 
seemed  preoccupied  and  engaged.  The 
streets,  the  quays,  were  all  alive  with 
moving  masses — ^all  excited  and  agi- 
tated with  some  great  news.  In 
every  face  there  was  exultation — ^in 
every  voice  a  tone  of  triumph  and  re- 
joicing. The  joy-bells  rang  the  same 
note — ^bonfires  blazed — ^bands  took 
up  the  sound  of  jubilee.  Men  seemed 
mad  almost  with  the  frenzy  of  tri- 
umph-—the  air  vibrated  with  it.  The 
word  Victory  swelled  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  flashed  from  eye  to  eye, 
nud  ran  like  an  electric  touch  from 
lieact  to  heart.  Women  caught  it 
up,  passed  it  onwards — ^though  here 
and  there  was  a  pale  cheek  and  tear- 
ful eye,  and.  a  boding  heart,  awaiting 
to  hear  the  death-roll  read ;  children 
shouted  it  out,  and  ran  about  the 
vast  cTOwd,  dancing,  and  re-echoing 
the  news  they  heard.  "  What  news  ?  " 
"  Why,  where  have  you  come  from  ? 
News?  Why,  Bony  has  been  beaten 
—well  beaten  by  our  Duke  I  "  The 
news  of  the  great  victory  at  Water- 
loo had  come,  and  was  vibrating 
throughout  the  nation,  sweeping 
along  all  hearts  in  one  fUU  tide  of 
triumph.     A  people  was  rejoicing, 


and   poor   single  individual   hearts 
conld  not  be  heard  or  felt. 

It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to 
achieve  their  successes  at  times, 
when  some  great  interest,  some  great 
event,  overshadows  and  overpowers 
all  private  effort  or  private  feeling — 
when  the  individual  is  overlooked  or 
forgotten  in  the  mass.  So  was  it  with 
me  now.  I  was  bearing  within  me 
a  knowledge  which  would  perhaps 
make  a  few  hearts  happy — would 
gladden  one  small  circle  of  human- 
ity— and  here  came  tidings  which 
spoke  to  the  souls  of  millions,  whicn 
bore  joy  from  town  to  town,  from 
homestead  to  homestead,  and  which 
here  and  there  tolled  knells  deep  and 
mournful,  and  everywhere  roused 
deep  utterances  of  thanksgivings.* 
What  was  I?  what  was  my  mis- 
sion? what  could  they  be  amid  all 
this?  Nought,  nought,  as  the  bubble 
by  the  bank  when  ihe  full  tide  flows 
on,  as  the  straw  which  is  caught  and 
eddied  along  when  an  inundation  is 
swelling  and  sweeping  over  a  land. 
So  we  went  on  and  on  homewards. 
Everywhere  the  highways  were 
thronged,  the  streets  crowded  with 
eager  multitudes,  all  eager,  all  anx- 
ious for  tales  from  the  battle-field. 
Heads  were  thrust  from  windows — 
men  came  forth  in  their  shirts — 
coachmen  and  guards  were  beset, 
torn  with  questions  which  their 
meagre  information  could  little  sa- 
tisfy. All  they  knew  was  that  it 
was  a  glorious  victory.  On  we  came 
to  Dnnbrook;  familiar  &ces  were 
around  me,  familiar  voices   in  my 
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ear.  Yet  none  seemed  to  notice  or 
heed  me,  or  know  where  I  had  gone, 
or  why  I  cnme.  Even  those  most 
interested,  did  little  more  than  wel- 
come me.  Not  a  voice  said,  How  have 
yon  sped  ?  So  was  it  in  the  old  room 
at  Penhaddoo.  There  was  Rose,  pale, 
pensive,  trembling;  the  Squire  try- 
ing to  bear  a  brave  part,  bnt  show- 
ing the  nervoos  touch  of  lip  and  eye; 
the  mothers  fluttered  and  tearful; 
the  fearful  list  had  not  yet  come,  and 
none  knew  whether  Gerald  was 
among  the  living  or  the  dead.  I 
was  of  no  use,  then-^no  use  there; 
so  forth  again  I  started  to  get  the 
much  longed-for  iutelligence,  and  I 
brought  it ;  and  then  how  my  coming 
was  heralded  and  welcomed,  how  steps 
came  forth  to  meet  me,  and  eager 


voices  anticipated  my  news;  and  how 
smiles,  and  prayers,  and  tbanks- 
givings  followed  my  nttenmce  wben 
I  read  Gerald's  name  among  the 
slightly  wounded !  The  colour  came 
back  into  Rosens  cheeks,  and  the 
brightness  into  her  eye;  bat  there 
was  ever  a  tremnlous  motion  of  her 
lips,  which  told  that  she  was  praying 
out  her  thanks;  and  the  niotk'n 
were  sunk  in  silent  thanksgiving; 
and  the  squire  stood  np  firm  and 
strong  again,  affecting  to  treat  thti 
danger  as  a  pleasantry,  though  there 
was  a  moisture  in  the  eye  which 
belied  him. 

And  the  life  of  this  one  man  was 
more,  more  to  all,  than  the  inanj 
whose  interest  my  mission  oon* 
cemed. 


CHAPTER  rVIL 


The  day  was  come — ^the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  decision,  and  we 
were  all  at  Trevenna's  ho^ise  awaitinff 
the  cousin.  Gerald  had  come,  had 
come  with  despatches,  and  was  sit- 
ting by  Rosens  side.  As  he  had  said, 
the  one  great  fight  had  stamped  the 
impress  of  manhood  firmly  and  inde- 
libly on  him,  and  he  observed  to  me, 
too,  "Why,  old  fellow,  you  look  so 
much  older  and  wiser ;  ^^  and  perhaps 
it  was  so.  Events  ripen  men  more 
than  time,  and  the  strength  of  an 
acted  resolve  was  refiecting  itself  in 
form  and  face.  Rose  was  all  radiant, 
all  beaming,  and  could  do  nought 
save  look  into  her  lover's  face,  or 
stroke  the  scar  which  the  Squire 
swore  tlie  jackanapes  had  given  him- 
self to  look  interesting,  though  he 
acknowledged  in  an  nnoer-tone  that 
he  believed  the  G4«nfell  blood  had 
never  produced  a  finer  fellow,  and 
that  he  had  certainly  grown  a  man, 
of  whom  the  old  ancestry  need  not 
be  ashamed.  There  was  a  swing  of 
the  gate,  and  the  cousin  came  np  the 
garden  path,  swaggering  and  flaunt- 
ing, ana  looking  defiant  He  was 
rather  dazzled  at  seeing  the  assem- 
blage and  the  number  of  calm,  nn- 
moved  faces;  but  conscious  of  the 
power  he  held,  his  native  assurance 
soon  returned,  and  he  had  scarcely 
exchanged   the   ordinary  courtesies 


with  his  nncle  and  oooains  ere  he 
began. 

**Now,  then,  uncle,  by  seeing  su 
your  friends  here,  and  the  lawyer 
there,  I  suppose  you  are  made'cp 
for  a  fight,  so  the  sooner  we  begin 
the  better.  Now,  tbea,  you  know 
my  terms, — the  management  of  the 
estate  now,  or  I  secure  it  and  the 
niggers  for  ever,  by  selliDg  the  ^^ 
version ;  and  I  have  already  pnt  in 
my  protest  against  the  manumission 
of  a  single  nigger  till  this  thing  n 
decided.  There^s  the  bond,  lawyer; 
you  can  make  the  most  of  that*' 

The  keen  eye  fell  over  it  with  ap- 
parent calmness,  bnt  with  earnest 
attent  Quickly,  yet  surely,  it  scan- 
ned every  word,  and  digested  every 
term. 

*^We  acknowledge  this,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  coolly.  "  My  friend  and 
client  will  not  dispute  it ;  it  bears  hi^ 
name,  and  he  will  abide  by  it 
Twonld  seem,  too,  that  the  slaves 
are  included  in  the  property  and  the 
agreement  We  may  perhaps  de- 
fend your  claim  to  a  right  m  the 
after-profits;  but,  first  of  all,  as  a 
form,  yon  know,  we  must  demand 

Eroof  of  your  being  the  rigfatfhl  legal 
eir  of  fohn  Trevenna,  and  request 
to  see  the  ticket  of  mannmisdoa 
granted  to  your  mother's  mother,  as 
she,  we  know  fh>m  evidence,  was  a 
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bom  slave:  of  ooune,  yon  can  show 
it ;  bat  we  most  proceed  by  forms." 

None  9eeme<l  to  heed  this  demand 
much,  or  as  of  any  importance; 
none,  save  the  cousin.  On>  him  it 
strudc  like  a  thunderclap.  His  face 
grew'  yellow  with  pallor;  his  eyes 
glared  fiercely  round  and  round,  but 
met  nothing  save  strong  confident 
glances;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
sank  almost  helplesslv  into  a  chair. 
Starting  up  with  a  fierce  effort,  he 
rushed  at  Steele,  and  said, — '*  This  is 
a  quibble,  lawyer — ^a  cursed  quibble. 
You  know  Pm  free  bom,  so  does 
uncle.  Waso^t  my  mother  old 
Yeaner^s  heiress,  and  isn^t  that 
enough?" 

'^I  am  afriud  we  must  require 
more,"  was  the  steady  answer.  "  We 
must  see  the  paper  of  manumission,  or 
have  evidence  of  its  existence.  None 
is  to  be  found  in  Barbadoes,  at  least." 

"  You  have  been  there,  then,  spy- 
ing, have  you?  Ah  I  there^s  your  in- 
fonner,  is  it,"  he  said,  as  Quamino  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  at  the  door. 
^  YouVe  been  tampering  with  these 
infernal  niggers,  wholl  swear  black 
is  white,  or  white  black,  to  serve  a 
turn.  That  old  hag  has  been  tattling, 
I  s^pose ;  but  weMl  try  the  law  yet. 
And  now  I'm  got  up,  lUl  have  the 
bond  to  the  letter.  You  can't  make 
us    show   the   ticket. 


knows  'twas'  made  out;  and  111 
fight  this  cheat,  this  quibbler,  whilst 
Pve  a  drop  of  blood  or  an  acre  to 
spare." 

His  eyes  ;were  quite  bloodshot  now 
— ^his  forehead  covered  with  clammy 
sweaty  and  his  face  blood  red — his 
limbs  quivering  and  shaking  with 
passion. 

"  This  temper  is  of  no  use,  my  good 
sir,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  We  are  not 
pretending  to  quibble  or  dispute;  but 
we  must  ask  if  you  are  prepared  to 
prove  yourself  the  free-bom  son  of 
John  Trevenna.  Otherwise  this  bond 
is  naught — is  neither  binding  in  law 
nor  honour." 

He  had  risen  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  would  not  come — words 
would  not  flow — ^and  with  a  heavy 
'  muttered  curse,  and  a  withering  look, 
ho  was  about  to  dash  out  through 
the  open  door  when  Treveona's  voice 
stopped  him. 

^'John,  John — ^Nephew,  stop  and 
hear  me."    What  was  the  change  in 


the  man  as  he  spoke?  There  were 
the  same  features — ^the  same  look — 
yet  it  seemed  as  though  a  bright  light, 
some  mysterious  iijfiuence  had  fallen 
on  him;  such  as  tales  say  magic 
power  can  shed  over  men  and  things. 
It  was  the  dear  soul  and  the  free 
heart  shining  out  through  the  man, 
and  manifesting  themselves. 

*'  Listen,  John.  I  never  heard  this 
before ;  never  guessed — ^never  dream- 
ed of  it.  It  came  to  me  now  for  the 
first  time — ^a  revelation  and  a  sur- 
prise. But  think  not  I  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  power  thus  gained,  for 
ought  save  to  benefit  the  poor  slaves 
on  my  estate.  If  what  I  hear  be  true, 
you  would  be  one  of  them.  As  soon 
as  forms  can  be  drawn  out,  that  shall 
be  cancelled ;  you  and  yours  shall  be 
free  beyond  doubt,  beyond  cavil.  The 
bond  was  between  brothers  who  loved 
one  another.  He  believecl  you  a  free- 
born  son — so  did  I.  It  shaU  still  be 
binding.  This  is  my  proposal :  I  will 
give  you  now  the  value  of  my  slaves 
to  fr-ee  you  from  your  diflSculty,  and 
reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  them  as  I  will.  The  estate 
shall  pass  to  yon  at  my  death.  What 
I  have  saved  since  shall  be  Rose's 
portion — and  a  fair  one,  too.  8o  let 
there  be  i)eaoe  between  us.  So  let 
old  memories  pass  away;  and  the 
last  atonement  for  the  past  be  offer- 
ed," he  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

For  an  instant  the  West  Indian 
seemed  about  to  hurl  defiance  on  all, 
and  to  dare  consequences,  when  his 
look  softened,  and  his  heart  changed, 
and  he  stepped  towards  his  uncle- 
kissed  his  hand,  and  went  forth  with 
his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  a  totter- 
ing step.  That  kiss  was  a  sign  of 
peace.  All  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  that 
the  end  of  the  trial  was  come ;  and 
that  henceforth  there  would  only  be 
light  on  the  hearth — ^brightness  in 
the  future. 

''  Oh,  don't  look  at  me,"  said  Steele. 
"Here  is  the  fellow  who  did  it  all. 
He  found  it  out.  You  must  thank 
him."  And  I  looked  around  to  meet 
these  thanks  as  my  rightful  meed; 
but  Rose's  eyes  were  bent  on  Gkrald's 
—the  Squire  had  grasped  Trevenna 
by  the  hand.  The  mothers  were  look- 
ing on  their  children.  I  was  nothing 
— I,  who  had  brought  all  this  peace, 
all  this  happiness.  So  another  stage 
was  passed,  another  act  ended. 
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The  last  scene  ^f  that  dear  memory 
is  risiDg  now.  Summer  had  heralded 
all  the  changes — all  the  eventful 
periods  of  our  little  history.  Again 
it  was  summer,  and  the  gate  of  Tre- 
venna^s  house  opened  once  more  for 
a  procession.  The  bells  were  rin^ng 
merrily.  There  were  schoolboys,  too, 
in  the  lane,  and  the  light  shades  were 
chasing  one  another  across  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  rooks  were  cawing  and 
whirling  round.  Qnamino  was  pre- 
sent, too,  more  ^rgeous  than  ever, 
having  taken  advantage  of  a  license 
to  order  his  own  livery,  by  making 
every  strip  of  lace  broader,  and  deep- 
ening every  colour;  and  strutted  out 
with  a  dignity  quite  above  and  beyond 
noticing  any  remarks  about  cocka- 
toos or  peacocks,  or  pickle  herring, 
which  might  come  from  Beelzebnb 
and  other  friends. 

All  was  as  before,  save  that  the 


young  life  which  was  then  borne 
forth  in  hope  and  fear,  now  moved 
out  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  a  Ul\t  joang 
bride,  beside  him  who  was  to  be  her 
husband.  And  the  elders,  the  &tbeis 
and  mothers,  were  around  them,  no 
longer  anxious  or  donbtfbl  of  a  fu- 
ture, but  assured  and  happy. 

Thus  the  light  passed  from  the 
hearth,  but  left  its  brightness  behind 
— a  brightness  which  shone  there  m 
and  on  o'er  long  happy  yean^  and  sei 
only  when  life  set;  and  then,  even 
then,  leaving,  as  the  son  does,  a  An- 
gering glory. 

And  has  it  shed  no  brightness  on 
me — ^me,  the  lone  man  ?  Yes ;  Rose's 
children  "have  climbed  on  my  knee; 
the  light  of  her  happiness  has  floated 
around  me;  and  her  memory,  hff 
spirit,  have  gleamed  again  and  again 
in  dark  hours,  as  now,  a  light  on  this 
lonesome,  lonely  hearth. 


CHERBOURO THE   PORT   AND   FORTRESS. 


A  SEABOARD  is  a  great  power ;  it 
is .  also  a  great  responsibility.  It 
opens  to  a  people  a  second  empire, 
a  great  thoroughfare  of  expansion 
and  possession ;  it  involves,  also,  a 
necessity  of  defence  and  protection. 
Before,  however,  it  becomes  a  power 
or  a  necessity  of  defence,  it  has  been 
an  outlet  for  the  wants  and  the  sup- 
plies of  a  population.  Fishermen 
have  drawn  their  food  and  found 
their  livelihood  along  the  shores,  and 
merchants  have  built  their  barks  and 
laden  them  in  the  ports  and  har- 
bours, long  ere  the  policies  of  national 
interests  or  international  balances 
have  recognised  them  as  necessary 
and  useful  agents  in  their  systems. 
The  fisher-boats  and  the  merchant- 
barks  are  the  regular  antecedents  of 
vessels  of  war  and  naval  armaments ; 
they  first  show  the  value  of  a  sea- 
board, and  suggest  its  conversation; 
in  tibem  are  nurtured  and  prepared 
the  elements  of  maritime  offence  and 
defence.  To  some  people  it  is  a 
possession  eagerly  adopted  as  a  point 


of  egress,  a  means  of  extending  and 
developing  their  resources  and 
strength  ;  by  some  it  is  accepted 
merely  as  a  boundary  and  froniia 
incurring  exposure  and  demAnding 
security.  In  either  case  it  is  a  pos- 
session which  imposes  on  a  nation 
aspiring  to  take  a  high  place  among 
the  principalities  and  polities  of  the 
world  the  destiny  of  becoming  sooner 
or  later  a  naval  power,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  its  ports  and 
harbours  become  docks,  arsenals, 
and  fortresses. . 

To  France,  at  first,  her  extensive 
seaboard  was  rather  a  difficulty,  and 
a  responsibility,  than  a  power.  Her 
ambitions  and  tendencies  wer«  all 
rather  territorial  than  maritime.  Her 
inland  frontier  and  her  army  were  the 
great  objects  of  her  attention  and  con- 
cern. To  push  forward  the  one,  to 
maintain  and  develop  the  other,  was 
the  great  aim  of  national  aggrandise- 
ment, the  great  effort  of  national  re- 
sources. The  pressure  of  competition 
with  a  rival  powerful  on  the  seas,  the 
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enlargement  of  political  systems,  the 
'opening  of  oommunications  with  new 
worlds,  forced  her  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Continental  economies,  and  com- 
pelled her,  in  assertion  of  the  position 
of  a  great  power,  to  create  and  pos- 
sess a  navy.  The  genins  of  her  great 
princes  and  statesmen  long  foresaw 
this  necessity,  and  had  fixed  on  the 
strategic  points  where  the  great  parts 
militairea  shonld  be  constructed. 
Their  plans  were  many  years  in 
abeyance:  circumstances  delayed 
their  fnlnlment,  bat  the  jadgment 
of  posterity  and  ti)e  course  of  events 
confirmed  their  choice  of  positions. 
The  fact  that  they  were  ever  strate- 
gic, ever  selected  with  military  aim 
and  purpose,  with  a  view  to  the 
balance  of  power  rather  than  the 
development  of  a  marine,  and  were 
ever  parts  of  certain  bases  of  attack 
or  defence,  insured  the  recognition  of 
their  importance  by  those  who  in- 
herited or  adopted  the  polities  which 
they  represented.  It  also  made  the 
locality  a  greater  object  than  the 
naturad  fitness.  The  position  was 
chosen,  and  the  port  must  be  made. 

The  creation  of  a  marine  must  be 
ever  a  great  work — a  work  which, 
aided  by  natural  facilities  and  na- 
tional influences,  must  necessarily  be 
slow  in  its  progress ;  but  when  under- 
taken as  a  measure  of  statecraft,  and 
in  defiance  of  obstacles,  must  be  a  con- 
quest of  difficulties  to  be  achieved 
only  at  great  cost  of  time  and  energy. 
Such  was  it  with  France.  The  mari- 
time population  of  an  extended  coast 
offered  a  fair  supply  of  the  man-power, 
though  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  that 
which  the  demand  of  more  com- 
mercial nations  afforded;  but  the 
popular  favour  and  the  national 
tastes  helped  not  to  foster  the  for- 
mation of  a  marine,  and  every  stage 
in  its  advance  was  a  decree  of  state. 
The  seaboard,  too,  presented  few 
natural  advantages ;  and  it  was  only  a 
succession  of  great  and  continuous 
efforts  which  established  on  it  the 
grand  cordon  of  the  porU  militairet. 
The  last  of  these  efforts  would  seem 
to  have  burst  on  the  world  as  a  sur- 
prise; and  yet  the  history  of  the 
nation  for  the  last  two  centuries 
shows  it  to  be  only  the  part  of  a 
fixed  and  persistent  purpose.  In  some 
nations  the  government  decrees,  and 


in  others  the  people  wills — and  the 
result  is,  that  in  one  case  the  action 
will  be  more  constant  and  consis- 
tent: in  the  other,  that  the  power 
to  sustain  it  will  be  more  elastic  and 
enduring.  The  decretal  system  has 
produced  the  navy  of  France ;  it  has 
clothed  it  with  abundant  material — 
has  harboured  it  in  magnificent 
ports;  y;et  the  life-blood  which 
should  feed  it — shonld  give  it  full 
vitality  and  vigour — ^mnst  flow  from 
the  impulses,  and  receive  a  move- 
ment from  the  pursuits  of  a  people. 
Spite,  however,  of  obstacles  natural 
and  national,  spite  of  reverses  and 
defeats,  it  has  raised  a  naval  power, 
formidable  in  appearance,  fonnidable 
in  reality,  more  formidable,  perhaps, 
in  its  structure  than  in  its  resources, 
yet  formidable  ever  as  the  assertion 
of  the  resolve  of  a  great  nation. 

The  seaboard  had  three  faces — one, 
opening  to  the  Mediterranean,  touch- 
ed on  the  coast-lines  of  the  con- 
tinental kingdoms  'of  the  south,  and 
abutted  on  the  African  shores ;  an- 
other broadly  fronted  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  third  looked  forth  on  the  coast 
of  England.  Polities  gave  the  earli- 
est and  most  prominent  importance 
to  the  first.  The  Mediterranean  was 
then  the  great  outlet  of  commerce, 
the  great  arena  of  navies ;  Spain  was 
a  naval  power  holding  and  command- 
ing its  entrance;  Carthagena  and 
Gibraltar  were  to  be  balanced,  the 
corsairs  of  Algiers  and  Barbary 
checked,  the  commercial  infiuences 
of  the  Italian  cities  controlled,  in 
order  that  France  might  maintain 
among  its  maritime  neighbours  the 
position  which  its  military  force  gave 
it  on  land.  To  effect  this,  the  states- 
manship of  Henri  Quatre  designed 
the  construction  of  a  great  war-port. 
Toulon  was  fixed  upon  as  offering 
the  greatest  natural  and  strategic 
advantages.  Marseilles,  which  had 
been  the  harbourage  of  the  old 
galleys,  was  given  over  to  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce.  Louis 
XIV.  recognised  the  design  as  suited 
to  his  system,  and  resolutely  ad- 
vanced it.  Yauban  planned  its  de- 
fence ;  the  events  of  the  time  further- 
ed its  progress.  Thus,  following  the 
fluctuations  of  the  French  marine, 
and  the  changes  of  poUties,  some- 
times    neglected    and     overlooked, 
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sonietimes  rising  into  temporary  pro- 
minence—<it  last,  onder  tbe  vigorous 
administration  of  the  Empire,  Tou- 
lon became  the  chief,  as  it  had  been 
the  first,  of  the  five  grand  porta 
liiilitairea.  Here  have  since  been 
organized  and  hence  have  started, 
great  expeditions  of  conquest  and 
colonisation,  proving  its  import,  and 
justifying  the  forecast  of  the  rulers 
who  had  selected  it  as  a  nursery  and 
a  point  d^appui  for  the  naval  force  of 
France.  The  Atlantic,  however,  had 
become  about  the  same  period  a 
great  field  of  naval  enterprise,  a 
great  roadway  of  discovery  and  com- 
merce; and  the  genius  of  Richelieu 
decided  that  on  this  fac^of  the  sea- 
board, also,  the  maritime  power  of 
his  nation  must  have  its  development 
in  a  port  and  arsenals.  As  a  salient 
point  which  offered  an  egress  both 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  English 
Channel,  the  extremity  of  Brittany 
seemed  most  eligible  for  tbe  purpose. 
Here  was  found  a  splendid,  spacions, 
natural  harbour,  opening  into  a  large 
and  well-sheltered  roadstead,  so  little 
known  and  used,  that  the  town  which 
8ux>d  on  it  was  a  little  insignificant 
place  without  commerce  and  without 
trade.  The  iron-mines  and  forests 
ill  the  neighbourhood  afforded  all 
the  material  for  oonstmcdon;  and, 
shortly,  the  little  village  of  Brest 
rose  to  be  a  chief  naval  station,  the 
site  of  docks  and  storehouses,  forts 
and  barracks^  The  project  of  Riche- 
lieu was  for  a  while  ahnost  forgotten 
and  abandoned,  until  Louis  XIV., 
whose  policy  gave  ever  vitality  and 
impulse  to  the  creation  of  a  marine, 
revived  it.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
minister  Colbert,  the  admiral  Du- 
quesne  was  intrusted  with  the 
organisation  of  an  arsenal ;  and  to 
him,  and  a  local  engineer,  ^Lindu,^ 
belong  the  honour  of  planning  and 
originating  the  great  works,  which 
have  since  been  brought  to  such 
completion.  The  great  movements 
and  operations  of  which  the  Atlantic 
was  for  years  the  scene,  prevented 
Brest  from  ever  again  falling  into 
obscurity,  and  it  became  in  import 
and  efficiency,  on  that  seaboard,  what 
Toulun  was  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Rochefort  was  another  point  on 
the  same  base.  It  was  a  pUrt  of  the 
same  policy,  an  emanation  of  the 


same  will.  From  tbe  inspirations  of 
Colbert,  and  the  resolve  of  his  master, 
sprang  most  of  the  oonceptioos 
which,  in  their  maturity  and  perfec- 
tioa,  have  made  the  naval  greatne&s 
of  France.  Ever  with  their  designs 
were  associated  the  name  &nd  talent 
of  Vauban.  8tratogy  was  the  ides 
of  their  conception,  and  the  master 
mind  of  the  great  strategist  was  s 
fitting  agent  for  their  achievement 

Rochefort  was  unhealthy.  Whst 
matter! — it  was  strategic.  The 
malaria  of  the  marshes  spread  death. 
Long  to  breathe  the  lur  vras  to  die. 
Men  disappeared  there  by  hondredi. 
What  were  men  to  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  France.  Bo  the  work 
went  on.  In  time  the  swamps  were 
drained;  the  average  mortality  pre- 
vailed in  its  barracis  and  hospitals; 
and,  in  virtue  of  its  "position  g«»- 
graphique,"  it  took  its  place  among 
the  great  ports.  Betwixt  this  pkoe 
s  and  Brest,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  at  the  confiuenoe  of  the  rivers' 
Scorf  and  Blavet,  was  a  harbour 
which  the  enterprise  of  the  me^ 
chants  trading  to  the  East  bd 
seized  upon  for  the  entrepdt  d 
their  merchandise,  and  the  gres: 
port  of  their  commerce.  There 
they  constructed  their  docks  and 
quays,  buUt  tlieir  workshops  and 
magazines.  As  long  as  they  fioar- 
ished,  it  flourished,  grew  wealthy, 
great,  and  populous.  The  reverses  of 
trade  fell  on  the  company,  and  tbe 
government  stepped  in,  purchased 
and  took  possession  of  the  resdj 
made  locality  and  properties,  and 
L'Orient  became  another  link  in  the 
cordon  of  the  ports. 

Still  there  would  be  a  great  break. 
Along  the  whole  northern  lace,  from 
the  Isle  of  Ushant  to  Dunkirk,  there 
was  no  war-port,  no  harbour  of 
refuge  even  ca()able  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  line.  Opposite  were 
the  coasts  of  a  great  rival  power, 
gradually  rising  to  maritime  supre- 
macy, and  her  chief  ports  command- 
ing the  Channel,  and  offering  ever,  to 
squadrons  of  observation  or  attack, 
points  of  ready  egress  and  easy  access, 
Brest  was  scarcely  a  connterbalance 
to  these.  Its  position  was  not  favour- 
able for  a  point  d*appui  on  the  Chan- 
nel, and  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
Avinds  would  render  it  uncertain  and 
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difficalt  to  fetob,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
or  retreat  Tbos  one  base,  and  that 
the  one  most  open  to  operations, 
would  remain  a  defect  in  the  stra- 
tegic principle,  a  weakness  to  the 
"politique  ext^rienre"  on  which  the 
maritime  system  of  France  was  to  be 
foanded  and  constructed.  Its  great 
pr(»jectors  perceived  this,  and  the 
coast-line  was  searched  and  exam- 
ined along  its  whole  extent  for  a 
]>lace  which  shonld  have  at  once  the 
advantages  of  a  harbour  and  position. 
The  shores  offered  nought  save  bays 
filled  with  sand,  or  bristling  with 
rocks,  and  roadsteads  open  to  the 
winds  and  the  snrf.  The  position 
therefore  became  the  chief  consider- 
fitiou;  the  port  was  to  be  created. 
Vauban  selected  the  bay  of  La  Hogue ; 
the  seamen  of  the  period  favoured 
Cherbourg,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  such  an  even  depth  of  water, 
and  affording  such  good  holding- 
ground.  Both  were  equally  strategic ; 
both  were  situated  on  salient  points 
of  the  coast  of  Noriiuiudy ;  both  were 
commanding  stations  trom  which 
&hi{)s  could  depart,  or  to  which  tijey 
ooiiid  return,  at  almost  any  season, 
and  with  any  wind.  The  question 
was  long  debated — ^bureaux  and 
councils  divided  on  it*-oonflicting 
Interests  and  opinions  were  agitated 
on  either  side — circumstances  and 
changes  of  policies  delayed  the 
decision.  At ,  last  Cherbourg  was 
chosen  as  the  s^  of  another  part 
militaire^  whicu^  surpassing  the 
original  design,  was  afterwards,  by 
its  magnitude  and  capacity,  as  well 
as  by  the  energy  and  resolve  evinced 
in  its  construction,  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  nations,  and  be  inter- 
preted as  a  menace  of  war.  Thus 
completed,  the  strategic  system 
showed  a  seaboard  surrounded  by 
a  cordon  of  porta  miZita^0»— every 
front  was  an  armed  base — and  pos- 
fiessed  its  point  of  defence  ok-  attack. 
The  policy,  too,  which  had  resolved 
tlie  institution  of  France  as  a  great 
naval  power,  was  fulfilled.  Within 
these  ports  had  grown  a  navy,  strong 
in  material  and  means,  strong  in 
equipment  and  organbation,  strong 
in  the  supply  of  men — ^a  navy  which, 
from  a  state  of  confessed  inferiority, 
had  risen  in  a  few  years  to  challenge 
couiporisoD,  and  compete  for  supre- 


macy, with  that  of  the  great  maritime 
people  of  the  world. 

The  means  by  which  such  ends 
have  been  accomplished,  the  motives 
for  which  they  were  undertaken,  the 
real  nature  of  the  results  achieved, 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Let  us  study  them  as  represented  in 
the  port  of  Cherbourg.  To  do  this 
we  must  view  it  in  its  different 
aspects— as  a  port,  as  a  fortress  of 
defence,  as  a  point  of  aggression. 
First  as  a  port.  Cherbourg  Road,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  explorers 
for  a  situation,  was  an  open  space 
formed  between  Querquevilie  Point 
and  Pel6e  Island ;  distant  about  four 
miles,  and  lying  E.S.E.  and  W.8.W. 
of  each  other.  Hills,  which  form 
a  high  and  precipitous  coast,  termi- 
nating in  clifis  of  grey  rock  and 
ledges  near  Querquevilie,  run  to 
the  south-eastward.  Between  their 
spurs  and  the  sea  lies  a  low  narrow 
plain,  bordered  by  a  shore  broken 
by  rocky  banks  and  sandy  indents, 
which,  after  sweeping  along  for  some 
distance  in  a  curve,  makes  a  sudden 
turn,  and  hollows  into  the  bay  of 
Cherbourg.  The  Point  d'flommet,* 
the  western  extremity,  was  a  mass 
of  rock  which  was  continued  along 
the  western  side.  At  the  head  of 
the  bay  the  small  river  Divette  ran 
into  the  sea,  but  made  i\o  harbour, 
llere,  too,  stood  the  town.  In  front 
of  this  south  side  was  a  low  sandy 
beach,  which  extended  until  the 
shore  trends  towards  the  east  and 
north,  where  the  rocks  Des  Fla- 
mands  lie,  imcovered  at  low-water, 
and  running  off  in  shoals  to  the 
northward.  Beyond  this  again  was 
the  Pel^e  Island,  a  flat  of  bare  rocks 
which  had  evidently  been  separ- 
ated from  the  coast  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  leaving  a  channel  nearly 
half-a-mile  wide,  so  shallow  and 
broken  as  to  be  impassable  by  ves- 
sels. This  He  Pelee  and  the  Querque- 
vilie Point  are  the  extremities  which 
defined  the  Road  of  Cherbourg,  though 
they  did  not  shelter  it.  Betwixt 
them  was  an  area  equal  to  about 
a  square  league,  affording  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  of  good  holding- 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  four  fathoms 
and  upwards,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing fully  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
besides   frigates   and   smaller    craft. 
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But  it  was  quite  swept  by  all  the 
northerly  and  north-westerly  winds, 
and  heavy  swells  rendered  the 
anchorage  unsafe,  and  at  times  im- 
possible. This  was  then  the  posi- 
tion which  art  and  policy  deter- 
mined on.  There  was  ampUs  space, 
an  anchorage  with  good  firm  bot- 
tom, bat  no  protection,  and  offering 
no  natural  facilities  for  a  port  or 
arsenal,  in  which  ships  of  war  could 
be  constructed  or  fitted.  The  advan- 
tages, however,  were  too  great  to  be 
abandoned  without  an  effort,  and  a 
great  one  too,  at  overcoming  the 
diffioqlties  and  obstacles.  The  first 
step  was  evidently  to  shelter  the 
Bade,  to  give  it  an  artificial  protec- 
tion from  the  winds,  especially  those 
of  the  north  and  north-west — ^the 
most  dangerous  and  most  frequent 
on  those  coasts.  The  idea  of  a  break- 
water was  accordingly  projected.  As 
this  structure,  to  effect  the  required 
purpose,  would  be  extended  across  the 
base  of  the  roadstead  from  Querque- 
ville  to  Pel^,  leaving  intervals  suf- 
ficient only  for  entrances  and  pas- 
sages, and  must  be  sunk  in  a  depth 
6f  from  six  to  seven  fathoms,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  ever  turbulent  and 
tempestuous,  the  undertaking  ap- 
peared stupendous  from  its  vastness 
and  novelty,  and  the  government 
hesitated  long  before  they  entere<l 
on  it  The  energy  and  the  convic- 
tions of  men  of  talent  at  last  inspired 
confidence  in  the  enterprise.  The 
names  of  the  workers  should  live 
ever  with  their  work-— it  is  unjust  to 
separate  them.  M.  de  la  Breton- 
ni^re,  Capitaine  de  Yaissean,  was  the 
first  who  gave  real  torin  and  purpose 
to  the  idea  of  a  breakwater.  It  was 
the  project  of  M.  de  Cessart,  engineer, 
which  originated  its  creation.  His 
design  was  to  lay  down  a  line  of 
caissons  of  the  shape  of  cones  filled 
with  stones,  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  would  so  break  and 
divide  the  action  and  force  of  the 
sea  as  to  produce  within  a  harbour- 
age sufficiently  calm  and  smooth  for 
vessels  to  lie  there  in  safety.  This 
was  begun  in  1784.  Eighteen  cones 
had  been  laid,  each  having  a  diameter 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  at 
the  base  and  sixty  feet  at  the  top, 
when  it  was  found  that  even  these 


masses  were  unequal  to  reast  the 
violence  of  the  winter  storms,  and 
that  the  waves,  washing  and  Barging 
betwixt  them,  had  such  powerfiil 
effect  as  to  overthrow  and  overwhelm 
them  utterly,  so  that  after  a  while 
they  lay  heaped  at  the  bottom  in  a 
sloping  mound.  The  defeat  of  one 
design  only  suggested  another.  It 
was  now  decided  to  erect  a  solid 
mass,  by  depositing  stone  ^^k  pierra 
perdu,"  on  the  foundation  fumiehed 
by  the  wreck  and  rubble  of  the  cones, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  immense 
deposits  beneath  might  be  consdi- 
dated  by  raising  on  them  large  blocks 
of  masonry.  A  fort,  too,  capable  of 
hoMing  a  garrison,  and  being  mounted 
with  twenty  guns,  was  aJbo  to  be 
constructed  in  the  centre.  This  wss 
effected,  and  the  success  seemed  ap- 
proved, when,  in  1808,  the  gn^t  | 
storm  of  the  12th  February  tri^  its 
strength  and  solidity,  and  once  more 
the  sea  was  conqueror.  Thew&T«$, 
driven  by  the  fuiy  of  ihe  north-wess 
wind,  broke  and  swept  with  irre- 
sistible violence  against  the  paraph 
Every  shook  became  fiercer  and  hei- 
vier ;  the  waters  at  evei^  surge  gre« 
mightier  and  more  terrible,  untU  th^ 
yielding  masonry  gave  them  an  en- 
trance, and  then  they  burst  furioaslT 
through  the  breach,  destroying  and 
overwhelming  everything  in  their 
course.  Huge  blocks  of  stone  were 
hurled  from  one  side  of  the  Digne  to 
the  other;  buildii||9  and  ramparts 
were  borne  away  like  trees  in  a  whirl- 
wind, and  the  destmotaon  of  the 
whole  work  seemed  impending.  Dur- 
ing Uiis  stonn  the  Digne  was  the 
scene  of  a  litUe  romance  of  peril  and 
heroic  daring.  At  its  oommoioemeDt 
there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
workmen  and  soldiers  there,  who 
were  surprised  and  overtaken  by  the 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  tem- 
pest. Hour  by  hour  they  saw  the 
danger  growing  greater;  the  waves 
swept  nearer  and  nearer ;  every  mo- 
ment a  roar,  louder  and  deeper, 
told  of  a  breach  in  their  rampart,  or 
a  shook  to  the  foundation  of  their 
houses.  Then  a  conurade  was  swept 
away;  then  others  fell  crashed  hy 
falling  ruins ;  then  little  bands,  driven 
from  point  to  point,  seeking  one  re- 
fuge alter  another,  sunk  worn  oat  by 
the  cold  and  the  struggle.    No  help 
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ooald  reach  tbem— no  aid  was  at 
hand— no  vessel  could  approach— «as 
the  strongest  were  driven  from  their 
anchors.  In  the  direfolness  of  this 
distress,  three  bold  fellows,  three 
heroic  hearts,  taking  advantage  of  a 
slight  InlJ,  contrived  to  reach,  by 
swimming,' a  craft  which  was  used 
to  convey  the  workmen  to  and  from 
the  Digne,  and  was  moored  at  a 
short  distance.  This,  by  incredible 
exertion,  they  brought  near  enoagh 
to  the  battery  to  embark  many  of 
their  companions.  Some  foand  safety 
by  dinging  to  the  higher  blocks,  the 
greater  part  perished.  Such  disaster 
seemed  fdtal  to  the  attempt ;  but  the 
wilt  of  Napoleon  ni^ed  on  the  work 
•^the  contest  with  the  ocean  went 
on.  Every  experiment  had  given 
knowledge,  every  failure  experience ; 
every  engineer  improved  on  the  at- 
tempt of  his  predecessors,  and  it 
remained  for  M.  Fonqaes  Daparc  to 
complete  the  design  by  proposing 
that  a  vertical  wall  of  masonry  should 
be  built  on  the  rubble  foundation, 
prising  high  above  the  level,  which 
should  present  a  long  solid  barrier, 
massive  in  its  structure  and  firm  at 
its  base. 

This  plan  was  adopted  in  1832, 
and  reached  completion  in  1853. 
Thus  the  id^  which  had  been  con- 
ceived in  1668,  had  then  floated  about 
for  'years  amid  bureaux,  counsels, 
and  commissions,  assuming  different 
shapes  and  destinies,  then  took  a 
definite  form  and  purpose  in  1775. 
and  in  1784  was  embodied  in  actual 
material  work,-  after  sixty-nine  years 
of  labour  and  expense,  "^  after  long 
contest  with  difficulties  and  delays, 
changes  of  construction,  and  vieissl- 
tudes  of  disaster  and  failure,  ap- 
peared perfected  and  fulfilled  in  the 
Digue— Hin  achievement  which  must 
rank  high  among  the  monuments 
which  the  art  and  science  of  the  age 
have  raised.  It  was  long  in  doing, 
and  the  great  time  occupied  in  its 
construction  may  detract  from  its 
valoe  as  an  effort  of  national  will, 
and  contrast  with  the  more  rapid 
and  contiuQOUs  progress  of  our  own 
breakwater;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  undertaken  as  an 
experiment;  that  the  principles  of 
shutting  out  the  sea  most  effectually 
were  as  yet  undetermined ;  that  it 
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was  begun  when  mechanical  appli- 
ances were  less  powerful,  and  con- 
tinued through  revolutions  and 
changes  of  dynasties;  and 'then  the 
perseverance  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried on,  and  the  resolution  with 
which  it  was  accomplished,  will  have 
their  due  appreciation,  their  due  sig- 
nificance of  persistent  motive  and 
intent.  The  Digue  made  the  Rade 
of  Cherbourg.  Extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  4060  yards  betwixt  Pel^ 
and  Querqueville,  it  entirely  shelters 
the  roadstead  '*from  N.W.  round 
northerly  to  N.E."  and  insures  all 
the  requisites  of  a  secure  anchorage, 
a  sure  refuge,  and  a  good  starting- 
point  It  lies  about  W.N.W.,  and 
does  not  run  in  a  straight  line,  but 
stands  on  the  harbour  side  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  It  was  thought  more 
expedient  that  it  should  be  formed 
of  two  arms.  "  These  are  of  unequal 
lengths,  the  Vestem  being  nearly 
one-third  longer  than  the  other,  each 
diverging  6**  towards  the  harbour." 
The  broad  line  of  polished  masonry 
rising  above  the  waters  gives  little 
idea  of  its  vastness.  Lying  on  a 
base  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
yards,  "  with  a  long  fore-shore  to  sea- 
wards," the  solid  wall  rises  from  a 
breadth  of  thirty-three  feet,  gradually 
diminishing  to  twenty-seven  at  the 
top,  to  the  height  of  twenty-three 
feet,  with  the  parapet,  above  the 
high-water  mark.  The  effect  which 
it  creates  after  that  of  vastness  is 
completeness.  The  musoirs  at  either 
end,  the  central  forts,  the  parapet 
bordering  and  ramparting  the  broad 
causeway,  all  give  it  an  exterior  of 
finish  which  corresponds  fully  with 
the  minuteness  and  perfectness  of 
the  details.  From  the  terre-plein 
the  eye  sees  nought  save  finish — in 
the  fineness  and  smoothness  of  the 
masonry,  in  the  slope  of  the  parapet 
by  which  it  is  adapted  as  a  breast- 
work for  guns,  and  lin  the  snug  shel- 
tered  cambres  at  the  forts,  where 
boats  can  enter  and  keep  up  the  com- 
munication at  any  tide  and  in  any 
weather.  We  were  certainly  witness 
to  a  lauding  under  difficulties  at  low 
water,  when  the  struggles  and  poses 
of  cocked-hats  and  swords,  epaulettes 
and  spurs,  in  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
iron  ladder,  would  have  given  Chari- 
vari or  Leech  many  an  attitude. 
41 
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This  wa9,  howeverf  an  eooentricity 
of  debarkation.  Under  all  circain- 
stances,  except  those  perhaps  of 
actual  tempests  or  very  heavy  gales, 
the  access  is  easy  and  well  provided 
for.  Tiiese  great  works  of  utility, 
these  great  mechanical  triamphs, 
have  seldom  much  of  the  picturesque. 
There  were,  however,  here  points  of 
view  often  strikiug  and  peculiar. 
The  fore-shore  of  the  base,  with  its 
broken,  rugged  masses,  encrusted 
with  shells,  and  here  and  there  tan- 
gled with  sea- weed,  over  which  the 
blue  waters  ripple,  taking  from  them 
a  darker  hue,  the  figures  of  the  towers 
ending  or  breaking  a  vista,  the  frown- 
ing  battlements  of  the  fort  on  the  He 
Pel^e  beyond,  'tibe  Jagged  steps  and 
points  of  the  rocky  shore  on  which 
it  stands,  the  breaking  of  the  surf  on 
its  shoals,  all  made  pictures  out  of  the 
vast  materialism  around. 

The  forts  we  shall  speak  of  in  their 
order  as  parts  of  the  defence.        ' 

The  Digue  leaves  two  channels  of 
entrance.  The  chief  is  that  to  the 
westward.  The  space  here  betwixt 
the  musoir  at  the  extremity  and  the 
Querqueville  Point  is  divided  bv  the 
Ohavognac  Rock,  which  just  shows 
darkly  above  the  water  in  the  midst. 
The  entire  distance  across  is  about 
2500  yards;  but  this  rock  straitens 
the  main  channel  to  a  width  of  rather 
more  than  half  a  mile.  This  is  acces- 
sible and  safe  both  to  sailing-ships 
and  steamers.  The  inner  one  be- 
tween Ghavagnac  Rock  and  Querque- 
ville is  also  practicable  for  large  ves- 
sels at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 
The  other  entrance  is  by  the  east- 
ward, betwixt  the  eastern  musoir 
and  the  edge  of  Pel^  Island  Flat, 
and  is  much  narrower  and  more  diffi- 
cult, in  consequence  of  being  *^  crossed 
obliquely  by  the  tide-streams."  The 
haven  thus  enclosed  is  divided  into 
the  Rade  and  La  Petite  Rade.  The 
Rade  is  the  outward  space  beyond 
the  bay,  and  has  two  anchorages-— 
one  near  the  eastern,  and  one  under 
the  western  arm  of  the  breakwater— 
both  safe,  and  affording  good  holding : 
the  western  having  a  depth  of  from 
six  to  eight  fathoms  everywhere.  La 
Petite  Rade  is  to  the  southward, 
within  Fort  Hommet 

The  roadstead  was  achieved.  It 
alone,  however,  oould  not  fulfil  the 


design.  The  port  mUitairo  would 
be  still  incomplete— siill  without 
arsenals  and  docks  for  thaoonstnio- 
tion  and  armament  of  vessels  of  war. 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  compre- 
hended what  was  needed  to  perfect 
the  creation,  and  his  will  resolved  it 
Then  was  issued  the  decree  in  April 
1808:  **QuMn  port  serait  crease 
pour  les  grands  vaisseaax  de  goerre 
daos  le  roc  de  Cherbourg  a  cinqoante 

Eieds  de  profondeur  an-dessous  des 
antes  marges."  A  bassin-de-flot  and 
an  arri^re-)>asdn  were  to  follow,  and 
constitute  Cherbourg  as  a  first-lass 
port  of  war.  This  sounds  almost  like 
the  mandate  of  an  eastern  despot, 
which,  in  the  plenitude  of  power, 
thousands  of  slaves  would  execute, 
or  which,  in  the  absence  of  it,  woold 
be  proclaimed  as  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  empire,  the  vaunt  and  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty. 

^'  Ce  magnifique  programme'*  was, 
however,  no  idle  vaniit ;  it  was  a 
mandate  which  was  obeyed,  not,  in- 
deed, with  the  rapidity  of  slarn 
fulfilling  a  master's  will,  but  was  re- 
sponded to  finuly  and  sorely  by  the 
energies  of  a  great  people. 

The  spot  chosen  was  the  mass  of 
rock  on  the  western  sida  of  the  bay. 
This  had  been  called  Le  Pr^  du-Koi, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  beea 
fixed  upon  in  former  times  by  Van- 
ban,  under  the  direction  of  his  mas- 
ter Louis,  as  the  site  best  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  an  artificial  port 
The  name  through  many  intervening 
years  had  marked  the  purpose.  No 
other  site  was  available.  All  others 
offered  the  objections  of  exposure  and 
openness,  of  insecure  foundations  and 
uncertain  entrance.  This  presented 
only  the  difficulty  of  labour — ^tbe 
toil  of  a  long  and  stem  struggle  with 
the  rock.  It  was  accepted  as  the 
lesser  difficulty.  The  work  of  exca- 
vation was  begun,  and  the  basin 
of  Napoleon  commenced  the  series 
which  now  lie  complete  and  perfecttMl 
within  the  enceinte  of  the  port  mili' 
taire.  The  space  thus  occupied  and 
enclosed  has  an  area  of  alK>Qt  220 
acres;  and  from  its  situation  on  the 
level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  bills 
and  from  its  forming  a  sort  of  irregu- 
lar promontory  jutting  on  the  Rade, 
was  especially  capable  of  being  i^o- 
kted    and  kept  distinct   from  the 
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town  and  neighbonring  country.  Its 
north  side  looks  forth  on  the  break- 
water and  western  entrance,  and  is 
fronted  by  rocks  which  render  it  an- 
approachable  by  boats,  and  nnfit  for 
landing.  The  more  extended  front 
is  the  western,  which  faces  the  Petite 
Bade,  and  offers  the  best  and  easiest 
access  to  the  port ;  an  ifregolar  semi- 
oircnlar  line,  running  from  the  sonth- 
ern  point  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
to  the  northern,  connects  the  enceinte. 
The  avant-port,  the  first  of  the 
series,  was  cat  oat  of  t^e  granite-bed 
at  the  soathern  and  of  the  western 
side,  and  is  a  large  floating  basin 
with  a  superficies  of  sixteen  acres, 
having  a  length  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred feet,  and  a  breadth  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty.  Its  depth  is 
about  thirty-two  feet  below  the  level 
of  low- water,  and  upwards  of  sixty 
"en  contre-bas  des  terre-pleins"  of 
the  arsenal.  Its  entrance  from  the 
roadstead  is  a  short  channel  opening 
to  the  eastward,  in  which  there  are 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet  at  low- 
water.  This  is  the  only  access  to 
the  system  of  ba^^ins,  and  is  not  avail- 
able for  large-class  ^hips,  except  at 
certain  times  of  tide.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
breakwater,  this  channel  and  basin 
were  much  exposed  to  winds  from 
the  eastward,  and  though  more  shel- 
tered now,  are  still  affected  by  the 
heavy  surf  during  strong  gales  from 
that  quarter.  To  the  southward  of 
this  is  another  entrance  which  opens 
into  a  port  or  cambre  for  boats  and 
lumps,  and  then  into  a  smaller  basin- 
de-fiot  for  the  smaller  steamers,  and 
for  the  loading  of  lighters  with  pro- 
visions, &c.  Around  stand  buildings 
for  the  salting  and  storing  of  provi- 
sions'. This  supplementary  little 
port  ifl  called  the  Bassin-de-Flot  de 
Chantereyne,  from  its  being  con- 
structed on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
chapel  built  by  Maude  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  deliverance,  and  where 
thanksgivings  might  be  chanted 
continually  for  the  escape  of  the 
queen. 

The  avant-port  was  six  years  in 
progress,  and  (as  has  been  before 
said)  was  inaugurated  on  the  27th 
August  1813,  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance,  with  great  triumph 
and  exultation,  by  Marie-Louise,  as 


the  representative  of  her  great  lord, 
who  was  absent  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  This  basin  is  faced  all 
round  with  granite.  At  its  southern 
end  are  four  building-slips,  and  one 
^^  forme  de  radoub."  The  slips  are 
enclosed  by  sheds  with  high  massive 
walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofis.  Be- 
hind these  are  the  different  work- 
shops—dull, grim  buildings,  dark,  and 
almost  silent,  not  enlivened  even  (at 
least  when  we  saw  them)  by  the 
bustle  and  din  of  labour.  On  the 
right  are  long  ranges  of  forges  and 
smithies.  It  is  capable  of  receiving 
seven  or  eight  nrst-class  vessels. 
This  was  the  initiation.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  design,  a  bassin-de-flot, 
or  wet  dock,  was  to  be  dug  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  northward  of  the 
avant-port.  The  difficulties  of  exca- 
vation, and  the  diversion  of  the  na- 
tion's energies  by  changes  of  masters 
and  councillors,  made  this  work  slow 
and  protracted.  The  year  1829  had 
come,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  re- 
established, the  decreer'  wad  gone, 
when  the  immersing  of  the  basin  was 
inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty, and  anotU^r  part  of  the  ^^  pro- 
gramme magnifique"  was  achieved. 
The  bassin-de-flot  has  the  same  depth 
as  the  avant-port,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  lock,  or  gates,  fifty- 
nine  feet  wide,  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
has  no  *^  cales  or  formes,"  and  being 
quite  clear,  is  well  adapted  for  hold- 
ing vessels  of  war,  though  its  capa- 
city in  this  respect  has  been  much 
overrated  both  in  the  French  and 
English  accounts.  On  the  right,  to- 
wards the  sea,  stands  a  range  of  build- 
ing, constituting  the  "Arsenal  de 
TArtillerie  de  Marine."  In  front  of 
it  is  a  large  yace,  where  guns  of 
every  kind  an*  calibre  for  service 
afloat  are  laid,  and  shot  of  every  size 
piled,  ready  for  transport.  These  two, 
the  avant-port  and  the  bassin-de-flot, 
occupy  the  western  side  of  the  envi- 
ron of  the  dockyard. 

Still  there  was  more  to  be  done. 
As  yet  there  was  neither  water-space, 
nor  means  of  construction  enough 
for  a  first-class  port,  and  after  many 
years  of  discussion  and  survey,  the 
third  part  of  the  decree  was  enacted. 
In  1,836,  the  arriere-bassin  was  com- 
menced.   This  was  to  exceed  each  of 
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the  former  in  map^nitade,  and  to  be 
the  crowDing  effort  of  the  design,  the 
grand  development  of  the  port  mili- 
taire.  The  natural  impediments  to 
the  undertaking  were  greater  than 
heretofore,  and  new  means  were  ap- 
plied. A  system  of  grand  mines, 
with  lateral  galleries,  charged  with  a 
great  quantity  of  powder,  was  adopt- 
-  ed  to  assist  the  excavation.  Thc^ 
when  fired  by  means  of  an  electric 
battery,  shattered  and  broke  the 
mass  and  solidity  of  liie  rock,  so  that 
it  was  afterwards  easily  raised  and 
removed.  ^Notwithstanding  all  the 
engineering  skill,  the  progress  was 
not  rapid,  and  it  is  only  now,  in  this 
year  1858,  thai  the  last  of  the 
meroeilles  has  been  solemnly  and 
publicly  proclaimed,  as  a  ^nished 
work.  In  dimeusions  it  exceeds, 
perhaps,  any  bosiA  constructed  for 
war  purposes  now  existing  in  the 
ports  or  dockyards  of  the  great  naval 
powers.  It  covers  twenty  acres  of 
space,  extends  on  its  longer  side  to 
four  hundred  and  twenty  metres,  and 
measures  two  hundred  metres  across. 
Its  depth  is  eighteen  metres  frpm  the 
terre-plein.  Two  iScks  connect  it 
With  the  Bade,  one  opening  into  the 
avant-port,  and  the  other  into  the 
bassin-de-flot,  and  both  being  wide 
enough  to  admit  any  vessel  of  war. 
On  the  west  side  are  seven  building- 
slips,  of  various  sizes,  exquisite  in 
workmanship  and  finish.  On  the 
north  side  are  four  "formes,"  or 
docks,  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  also 
most  complete  in 'details,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  material  and  handicraft 
On  the  south  two  other  "  formes"  are 
being  dug.  It  is  said  to  contain 
1,600,000  cubic  metres  of  water,  and 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  fourteen 
large  vessels  of  war^  Around  it  are 
grouped  all  the  various  workshops 
for  machinery,  &o. ;  and  betwixt  it 
and  the  other  basins  are  the  offices 
and  bureaux  for  the  direction  of  the 
movements  of  the  port.  The  whole 
of  the  port  militaire  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  excluding  it  entirely  from. 
the  habitations  of  officials,  workmen, 
or  soldiery,  so'  that  when  the  hours 
of  work  are  ended  it  may  be  closed 
entirely,  subject  to  no  egress  or 
ingress,  and  left  solely  to  its  guards. 
On  the  west  of  the  wall  are  the  bar- 
racks,  hospitals,  and    arsenals,    de- 


pending on  the  establishments.  Be- 
yond, again,  the  encHnU  milUaire^ 
with  its  nine  bastions,  and  its  ditch 
in  front,  insulating  it  completely  from 
the  world,  makes  the  port  a  fortress 
of  defence. 

Such,  in  its  plans  and  details,  is  the 
dockyard  of  Cherbourg.  The  details 
have  perhap#  been  dwelt  on  too  mi- 
nutely, and  Are  facts  already  well 
known,  and  often  repeated ;  but  with- 
out the  facts  in  presence,  it  is  diflicult 
*to  draw  conclusions,  or  reason  on  re- 
sults. 

The  first  aspect  in  which  we  re- 
gard this  port  militaire  is  as  a  na- 
tional effort — a  manifestation  of  power 
and  will  by  a  great  people.    The  ex- 
tent, the  greatness,  the  difficulty  of 
the  work,  lead  us  at  once  to  repeat 
the  crow  of  our  neighbours,  and  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age.     A  little  consideration,  however, 
will  very  much  modify  the  wonder. 
The  obstacles  were  doubtless  great, 
but  they  were  not  new;  they  were 
such  as  men  have  been  contending 
with  since  the  world  began;    they 
have  ever  been  in  contest  tfith  rock, 
and    stone,    and    olav;    they    have 
ever  been  toiling  and  digging — ever 
mixing  mortar  and  building    walls. 
It  was  not  as   with    the   Atlantic 
cable,  where  science  had  to  struggle 
with  new  elements   and  new    ma- 
chinery, and  test  its  stages  by  ex- 
periment.   Here  the  work  was  with 
the  same  materials,  and  with  better  . 
means,  than  those  with  which  the 
ancients  achieved  their  grand  monu- 
ments.   It  was  the  old  process — to 
dig,  to  delve,  to  heave  out,  to  build, 
and  that  too  with  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  blasting  and  mining.    Thus 
regarded,  the  result  does  not  seem  so 
astonishing.    The  design  was  pursued 
throughout  fifty-five  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  the  resolve  of  a  mig:hty 
State  was  bent  on  its  accomplish- 
ment.   As  an  achievement  requiring 
qnly  means,    labour,    and    supplies, 
subject  to  no  doubtful  jbxperiments, 
and  dependent   on   no   theories  of 
science,  and  compared  with  the  dme 
it  occupied,  it  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
cepted as  any  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  energies  of  a  great  natioti, 
directed  by  a  strong  government   Its 
expression  is  rather  that  of  will  than 
of  power. 
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In  all  efforts  of  labour,  time  must 
be  calculated  as  well  as  resnlts,  and 
especially  by  those  who  would  there- 
by estimate  the  resources  and  capa- 
city of  an  empire.  To  us  such  an 
undertaking,  vast  and  complete  as 
it  is,  would,  as  an  operation  of  so 
many  years,  be  scarcely  a  marvel  or 
a  vannt. 

As  a  port  it  has  been  even  more 
extolled  than  as  an  effort  of  national 
power.  The  magnitude  of  the  basins, 
and  the  extent  of  the  system  of  docks 
^  and  works — seen,  too,  under  peculiar 
circumstances — have  produced  an  ex- 
aggeration of  effect  which  has  led  many 
to  overrate  its  real  capacity,  and  to 
overlook  many  important  deficiencies. 
The  alarmist  theory  has  invested  the 
actuality  with  a  mirage  of  magnify- 
ing opinions  and  dazzling  ideas. 

The  real  requirements  of  a  military 
port  and  arsenal  are  buiUing-space, 
facility  and  power  of  equipment,  and 
harbourage,  either  as   shelter  for  a 
fleet,  as  a  station  for  its  preparation, 
a  starting-point  for  its  operations,  or 
a  depot  for  its  reserve.    In  building- 
space  Cherbourg  exceeds  any  one  of 
our  great  dockyards.      It  has  alto- 
gether eleven  building-slips,  all  avail- 
able, and  within  a  certain  concentric 
distance.    Building-space    does    not, 
however,  imply  building-power.   The 
great  disproportion  betwixt  the  space, 
the  construction,  and  the  edifices,  and 
the  activity,  the  work,  the  artisan 
■  power,  evident  therein,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  Cherbourg.    In  the  work- 
shops and  the  docks,  along  the  quays 
and  arsenals,  in   the  stores  ana  the 
bureaux,   there  is  nowhere  evident 
tliat    movement   and    action  which 
characterize  our  own  yards.     This 
may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  a  greater 
concentration  of  means  and  a  better 
organization  of  labour.     The  great 
flax  of   man-power,   and  the  great 
masses  of  material,  so  associated  with 
our  notion^ of  a  naval  arsenal,  are 
wants   wh^i    cannot,   however,  be 
reconciled  with  a  great  resource  of 
means  or  a  great  opmmand  of  arti- 
sans.   This  building- power  is  a  point, 
however,  which  need  concern  us  little. 
"We  have  outbuilt  ourselves-^could, 
with  the  aid  of  our  mercantile  yards, 
outbaild  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 
For  equipment  and  repairs  there 


are  seven  docks,  and  the  bassin-de- 
flot  might  be  made  entirely  availa- 
ble for  fitting  or  laying  up  vessels. 
We  come  next  to  the  harbourage. 
According  to  some  English  authori- 
ties, sixty  ships  of  the  line  might  lie 
in  the  three  basins.    This,  however, 
is  an  over-estimate,  at  least,  if  they 
are  supposed  to  be  rigged,  equipped, 
and  ready  for  service.    The  French 
say  thirty-eight;  but  eiven  this  num- 
ber,  if  all  ataunto,  would  be  very 
crowded  and  diflSoult  to  move.    And 
here  appears  the  great  deficiency  of 
the  port.    There  is  no  intermediate 
space,  as  in  our  harbours,  betwixt 
the  basins  and  the  roadstead,  where 
vessels,  when   dispatched  from  the 
docks,  might  have  a  spaciouis  and 
sheltered  rendezvoas,  an^  where  those 
in  reserve  might  float  secure,  and 
ready  for  future  need.    Our  fleets  at 
Spithead  or  in  the  Sound  might,  if 
necessary,  run  into  the  harbours  of 
Portsmouth  or  Hamoaze,  and   find 
sufficient 'anchorage,  without  disturb- 
ing one  of  the  hundred  hulks  lying 
there,  or  in  any  way  interfering  witfi 
the  fair  egress  and  ingress  of  the  docks. 
This  could  not  be  done  at  Cherbourg. 
If  the  basins  were  made  a  depot  for 
a  reserve,  they  would  no  longer  be 
available  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
a  fleet,  if  the  Rade  should  from  any 
circumstance  become  untenable;  and 
if  kept  for  that  purpose,  Cherbourg 
could  only  be  used  as  a  station  for 
an  active  fleet,  and  as  a  building- 
port,  and  could  never  possess  a  relay 
of  ships  which,  when  one  squadron 
had  started  forth,   might  be  fitted 
and  despatched  in  reinforcement.    It 
could  not  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  refuge  and  reserve,  and  is,  there- 
fore, deficient  in  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  gre%t  port.    It  fulfils  the 
first  idea  of  the  design  more  fully 
than  the  second.     It  is  more  pre- 
eminently a  strategic  point  of  attack 
or  defence  than  a  harbour  or  port. 
It  possesses  all   the  capabilities  for 
this — shelter  and    protection    for  a 
fleet  of  considerable  size— a  roadstead 
where  it  might  lie  ready  for  a  start 
or  run  from  a  danger — a  system  of 
basins  fully  equal  to  its  repairs  and 
equipments,  and  capable,  if  necessa- 
ry, of  affording  it  further  shelter  and 
defence — an  arsenal  apparently  com- 
plete, very  compact  in  its  arrange- 
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ments,  and  with  the  directing  power 
well  centralized,  and  the  departments 
well  organized.  Snoh  it  is ;  bat  it  is 
the  port  of  one  fleet.  Should  that 
be  dispersed  or  destroyed,  it  has  no 
power,  no  means  at  once  to  create 
and  send  forth  another  to  replace  it. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  nnclens — no 
waters,  where  "  the  mighty  masses  " 
— the  bodies  of  war-ships — "may 
repose  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness,"  nntil  necessity  demands 
them,  and  then  be  made  "instinct 
at  once  with  life  and  motion,"  so 
that  a  second  fleet  may  succeed  a 
first,  and  vet  another  be  prepared  to 
issue  forth  to  guard  the  safety  or 
assert  the  honour  of  its  country. 

As  a  dockyard  establiMhment  it 
presented  certainly  less  activity,  less 
workman  force,  perhaps  less  availa- 
ble material,  than  our  own ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  careful  organization 
of  means,  and  a  concentration  of 
strength,  which  prevented  and  guard- 
ed against  any  such  waste  of  power, 
waste  of  material,  waste  of  time,  in 
doing,  undoing,  and  overdoing,  as  we 
sometimes  display  in  the  prodigality 
of  our  resources. 

If  Cherbourg  has  been  exaggerated 
as  a  port,  it  has  perhaps  been  rather 
underrated  as  a  fortress.  Its  de- 
fences have  grown  with  its  growth, 
have  sprung  up  step  by  step  with  its 
creations,'  and  when  complete  will 
attest  the  perfection  with  which  art 
can  strengthen  and  fortify  a  position 
of  nature.  Impregnability  is  perhaps 
an  impossibility.  Nothing  can  assure 
defence ;  but  its  excellence  would 
appear  to  be  attained  when  every 
point  of  approach  and  assault  has 
been  fortified  and  guarded  so  that  the 
chances  of  attack  become  an  impro- 
bability, and  amount  to  a  desperate 
venture. 

Thus  is  it  with  Cherbourg.  The 
diflSoulties  of  defence  were  almost 
as  great  at  first  as  those  of  shelter 
and  construction.  The  one  work, 
however,  aided  as  well  as  suggested 
the  other.  The  place  to  be  fortified 
at  first  was  an  open  bay  of  a  semi- 
oitcular  shape,  terminating  in  two 
points  at  each  extremity.  These 
points  were  the  positions  to  be  for- 
tified whilst  the  roadstead  and  the 
town  were  the  only  objects  of  de- ' 


fence.    Hence  arose  Fort  Querqud- 
ville  on  the  western  extremity,  and 
the  Fort  Imperial  on  the  He  Pel^ 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  eastern. 
On  and  from  these  was  formed  and 
developed  the  present  system  of  de- 
fence.   It  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  lines.    The  first  extends  along 
the  base  of  the  Rade,  and  is  formed 
by  the  He  Pel^e,  the  Di^ne,  with  its 
musoira  and   its   central  forts,    and 
Querqueville.     The  b&ttery  of  Cfaa- 
vagnac,  which  is  being  coostmcted 
betwixt  this  and  the  western  mosoir,   | 
will  in  time  strengthen  and  complete 
it.    These  all  defend  and  oomniand 
the  approaches  and  entrances  to  the 
roadstead.     The  second   commences 
again  with  Querqueville,    continues 
along  the  shore  in  the  battery  of  St 
Anne,  the  northern  bastions  of  the 
dockyard    and    Fort   Hommet,    and 
ends  in  tlA  Fort  des  Flamands,  built 
on  rocks  beyond  the  town  and  the 
commercial  harbour,  and  facing  the 
eastern  entrance  and  anchorage.   The 
guns  from  these  sweep  and    range 
over  every  part  of  the  Rade  in  its 
whole  extent.      The  third  has  the 
Montague  de  Koule  as  a  centre,  which 
towers  above  and  overtops  the  whole 
as  a  grand  natural  citadel,  and  is  the 
land  front  of  the  defence.    A  system 
of  redoubts  and  field-works  extends 
from  hence  eastward  to  the  Fort  des 
Flamands,  commanding  all  the  roads 
and  approaches  in  that  quarter,  and, 
starting  from  the  same  centre,  circles 
again  westward  over  a  range  of  hil- 
locks to  Querqueville.    There  is  also 
an  outer  line  of  redoubts,  which  take 
a  greater  sweep  in  the  same  direction. 
The  redoubts  and  works,  however, 
composing  the  land  defence,  are  very 
imperfect,  and  many  which  appear 
on    the    plans   are    only    projected. 
Ronle  has  dso  its  seaward  front,  and 
may  be  taken  as  the  third  point  in 
the  sea  defences. 

Formidable  as  this  system  of  de- 
fence looks  as  a  whok,  it  is  still 
more  so  when  studied  ivdetail.  The 
space  to  be  defended  was  compara- 
tively limited  after  the  enclosure  of 
the  Rade  by  the  breakwater,  and  the 
distance  betwixt  the  lines  was  not 
great  enough  to  prevent  one  covering 
the  other.  The  forts,  too,  and  bat 
teries  are  all  designed  with  consum 
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mate  skill,  and  oonstruoted  with  most 
elaborate  nicety  and  regularity  of 
workmanship. 

Qaerqaeyille  may  be  taken  as  the 
ohief  point  ia  the  first  line.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  forts.  Its 
creation  was  a  necessity  suggested  by 
a  past  danger.  In  1768,  a  raid  was 
made  on  Gherbonrg  by  Lord  Howe. 
The  troops  were  landed  to  the  west- 
ward of  Querqueville,  ravaged  the 
country,  occupied  the  town,  and  held 
it  to    ransom.     To   avert    similar 

^  disasters,  the  erection  of  forts  on  the 
salient  points  of  Querqueville,/  lie 
Pel^e,  and  Hommet,  was  decreed  by 
royal  ordonnance.  Querqueville  is 
built  on  a  rocky  point  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  large 
half-moon  fort  with  a  caseroated 
battery,  having  embrasures  for  forty- 
six  guns,  flanked  by  two  batteries  en 
barbette.  To  those  who  had  seen 
the  casemate  principle  in  the  Rus- 
sian fortifications,  and  there  and 
then  jndged  it  from  the  evident  and 
palpable  disadvantages  which  it  de- 
monstrated, the  adaptation  of  it  by 
French  engineers  was  a  surprise  and 
a  lesson.  Nowhere  could  it  be  seen 
more  perfectly  illustrated  than  in 
these  Cherbourg  forts.  The  cham- 
bers are  all  spacious  and  high,  and 
oped  in  the  rear.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  passage  leading  con- 
tinuously around  the  battery  in  rear 
of  the  guns,  so  that  there  is  a  clear 
and  ready  communication  through- 
out, and  a  free  ventilation  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  objections  to  the 
casemate  disappear,  or  are  consi- 
derably modified.  At  Querqueville 
there  is  a  large  open  space  in  rear  of 
the  battery,  so  that  tne  inconveni- 
ence of  the  smoke  would  be  little  felt. 
Above  the  casemate  is  a  bomb-proof 
platform  on  which  guns  might  be 

,  mounted,  though  there  is  now  no 
appearance  of  such  intent.  The  guns 
from  Querqueville  command  entirely 
the  approa^  and  entrance  to  the 
western  end  of  the  Bade.  The 
width  of  the  passage  is  about  2500 
yards,  so  that  ships  passing  mid- 
channel  would  be  within  range  of 
its  guns  at  all  the  different  points. 
Altogether,  including  the  flanks,  about 
sixty -four  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear  ui>on  it.    Those  in  the  half-moon 


are  of  a  calibre  corresponding  nearly 
with  our  82X  thase  on  one  of  the 
flanks  are  Paixhan's.  In  the  fort  is 
a  large  biirrack,  bomb-proof  and  well 
ventilated,  with  the  rooms  opening 
out  of  galleries  and  wide  corridors. 
Towards  the  land  it  has  a  regularly 
bastiooed  front  with  a  ditch  and 
outworks;  just  beyond  is  a  larger 
space  called  the  Polygene,  which  is 
being  cleared  for  the  practice  of  great 
^uns  and  musketry.  The  next  point 
m  the  outer  line  is,  or  will  be,  Fort 
de  Ghavagnao ;  at  present,  the  rock 
on  which  it  is  to  be  based  is  just 
raised  above  the  waters.  It  divides 
the  passage  into  two  channels,  and 
will,  when  the  projected  work  is 
carried  out,  materially  strengthen  the 
defence.  We  have  next  to  consider 
the  Digue  as  a  fortification.  Napo- 
leon conceived  the  idea  of  a  central 
fort.  To  him  it  was  at  once  evident 
that  such  a  mass  of  masonry  might 
be  adapted  to  military  purposes.  The 
idea  has  been  extended,  and  there 
are  now  four  forts,  the  two  musoirs 
at  either  extremity,  the  central  fort, 
and  another  in  Uie  middle  of  the 
western  arm.  The  western  musoir  is 
a  round  tower,  intended  to  be  raised 
to  three  tiers,  each  having  twenty 
guns.  There  is,  however,  great  doubt 
of  the  stability  of  the  foundation  at 
this  part ;  and  as  it  has  already  expe- 
rienced a  considerable  shock  bv  which 
the  waUs  have  been  mnch  shaken  and 
shattered,  the  first  tier  only  has 
been  completed,  and  above  it  there  is 
placed  rubble  and  loose  stones,  to  the 
height  of  the  intended  wulU,  so  that 
it  may  be  ascertained  in  time  whether 
the  base  has  settled  sufliciently  to 
admit  of  tlie  building  being  conti- 
nued according  to  the  Original  design. 
The  guns,  when  mounted,  would 
sweep  the  channel,  and  also  the  west- 
ern anchorage  of  the  Rade.  The  next 
fort,  in  the  centre  of  the  arm,  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  would  command 
the  sea  in  front  of  the  Digue,  and 
also  the  Rade.  So  also  would  the 
chief  and  cebtral  fort,  which  stands 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  arms. 
It  also  is  circular,  is  constructed  for 
three  tiers,  with  a  "  r€duit  elliptique 
casemate'^  in  f^ont  of  the  sea  face. 
The  arrangements  of  the  casemates 
are  here  equally  perfect,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.     The  musoir  at  the 
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eastern  end  corresponds  with  its  fel- 
low, and  is  in  the  same  state  of  con- 
struction. The  foundation  here,  how- 
ever, is  supposed  to  be  more  firm  and 
stable. 

All  these  forts  are  surrounded  by 
ditches,  into  which  the  sea  can  be  ad- 
mitted, and  they  be  at  once  isolated 
from  the  main  work  of  the  Digue  by 
the  raising  of  bridges.  The  Digae 
would  bear  in  its  forts  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  guns  bearing  in  every  direc- 
tion, aud  on  all  points  of  the  defence ; 
but  at  present  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  mount  more  than  half  that 
number.  The  forts,  however,  do  not 
at  all  represent  its  military  or  defen- 
sive capabilities.  Along  its  whole 
ezteVit  it  has  been  so  constructed  as 
to  offer  a  ready  platform,  with  a  para- 
pet of  the  proper  height  and  slope, 
on  which  guns  of  great  calibre  even 
might  be  readily  placed.  In  the 
space  intervening  betwixt  the  forts 
there  would  be  room  for  at  least  eight 
hundred.  It  would  not  be  desirable 
to  try  the  base  of  the  structure,  by 
having  such  a  weight  as  these  guns 
would  impose  permanently  fixed 
upon  it;  but  they  could  easily  be 
transported  thither  and  placed  in 
position  in  an  emergency,  or  during 
a  war.  The  unfinished  state,  and 
the  doubtful  stability  of  some  of  its 
forts,  would  suggest  the  Digue  as  the 
weak  point  in  this  Hoe  of  defence, 
until  we  consider  the  possibility  .of 
its  being  converted  into  such  a  tre- 
mendous battery.  The  He  Pel^e 
terminates  the  line  on  the  eastern 
side.  With  its  fort  rising  tier  above 
tier  on  a  rocky  basement,  a  dark 
shadow  falling  ever  across  it,  and 
the  waves  washing  around  and  iso- 
lating it,  it  has  a  castellated  charac- 
ter, which  gives  it  a  picturesqueness, 
and  somewhat  even  of  grandeur — an 
effect  which  the  eye  seizes  on  gladly, 
after  dwelling  so  long  on  lines,  and 
circles,  and  heights,  and  measure- 
ments. It  has  a  c&semated  battery 
in  front,  and  above  and  within  rise 
two  other  tiers,  the  last  en  harhetUy 
capable  altogether  of  showing,  about 
seventy  guns  bearing  on  the  eastern 
passage  and  anchoragcw.  Again  we 
start  from  Querqueville,  along  the 
second  line,  until  we  light  on  a  small 
open  battery  on  a  jutting  point  of 


rock  called  St.  Anne's,  with  thirteen 
guns    concentrating  on  the  western 
channel ;  then  again  to  the  norihem 
bastions  of    the  enceinte  militaire, 
armed  and  facing  the  same    point; 
then  on  to  Fort  Hommet,  the  citadel 
and  apex  of  the  part  militaire  and 
its  fortifications.    It  is  an  irre^lar 
work,  solidly  and  scientifically   oon- 
stnicted,  with  a  front  bearing  on  the 
western  anchorage  of  the  Hade,  and 
others  on  the  approaches  to  the  fort 
Not  much  above  the  water's  edge, 
it  has  a  casemated  enveloppe  sepa- 
rated from  the  enceinte  by  a  ditch, 
which  is  crossed  by  movable  draw- 
bridges.     The    embrasures    of    this 
batterv  are  closed  and  blinded,  so  that 
from  the  sea  it  is  difiicult  at  first  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  blank  wall ;  bat 
when  seen  from  within,  there  is    a 
gun  lying  in  every  chamber  ready 
for  mounting.    Above  this  is  another 
row  of  casemates ;  and  on  the  plat- 
form at   the  top,   pieces  of  heavy 
calibre    show   tneir  dark   frowning 
muzzles  above  the   walL      The  in- 
terior of  this  fort  is  quite  open,  and 
the  effect  of  the  smoke  in  the  case- 
mates, when  the  guns  were  fired,  was 
scarcely  perceptible.    Fort  Hommet 
could  contain  about  seventy- five  gan& 
From  hence  we   pass  across  the 
bay,  leaving  the  town  and  the  com- 
mercial harbour,  and   the  sandbank 
beyond  it,  on  to  the  eastern  side, 
where  on  its  bed  of  rocks  Fort  dee 
Flamands,  the  last,  the  most  com- 
plete of  all  the  works,  stands  as  a 
base  of  the  second  line.    During  the 
inrush  of  visitors  at  the  fi§tes  there 
was  much  official  ceremony  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  visit  the  forta, 
and  no  one  dared  show  himself  at 
an  entrance  without    being   armed 
with  a  document    from    the  Coid- 
mandant.     Des  Flamands  was  at  a 
distance  and  rather  out  of  onr  way, 
and  we*  had  omitted  to  see  it  wben 
vested  with  oflScial  ukase,  and  there- 
fore considered  it  henceforth  as  for- 
bidden ground,  sacred  precincts  which 
we  could  not  hope  to  enter.    In  oor 
wanderings,  however,  we  had  ven- 
tured on  an  outside  view  from  the 
drawbridge,    and   seeing    sometliiog 
encouraging  in  the  deportment  of  the 
sentry,  advanced,  were  introduoetl  al 
once  to  an  ancient,  weird-like  diune 
>vith  dishevelled  locks,  who,  shoulder- 
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ing  A  broomstick,  immediately  escort- 
ed ns  aroond  the  place,  courteously 
expIainingN  and  pointing  ont  all  the 
pecnliarities,  and  as  we  said  adieu, 
rather  apologised  for  not  beinpr  able 
to  offer  us  an  entree  to  the  Poud- 
riere.  This  fort  deserves  its  reputa- 
tion of  bein^  one  of  the  best  con- 
stmcte<l  in  France.  It  has  at  first 
the  appearance  of  a  half- moon,  but  a 
closer  inspection  shows  the  angles  of 
its  faces  and  flanks.  In  the  cnse- 
mnted  battery  were  mounted  80- 
pounders  (French  weight),  the  heavi- 
est guns  we  had  yet  seen ;  the  guns 
above,  placed  en  harbette^  were  of 
lesser  metal.  AH,  however,  were  of 
the  newest  make,  and  tiie  carriages 
of  the  newest  pattern.  There  were 
only  thirty-one  guns  in  one  tier,  and 
thirteen  in  the  other,  but  the  nam- 
ber  might  on  occasion  be  made  up  to 
a  total  of  seventy.  It  covers  or 
flanks  the  Fort  Imperial,  and  has 
guns  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  waters  of  the  Petite  Rade  and 
the  approaches  of  the  port.  In  the 
interior  are  immense  powder-maga- 
zines, well  walled  in  and  protected. 
All  the  details  and  arrangements  here 
were  most  perfect,  and  the  order  most 
complete;  so  was  it ^ in  all  the  forts, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  extreme  excellence  and  fi- 
nish of  the  masonry,  and  the  gene- 
ral particulars  and  materials  of  the 
constrnction.  They  were  more  re- 
markable here,  perhaps,  as  all  the 
new  inventions  and  improvements 
had  l>een  adopted;  but  everywhere 
was  it  evident  that  skilfnl  and  care- 
ful eapervision  had  been  employed 
in  assuring  good  and  adequate  re- 
sults. The  Fort  des  Flamands  is 
separated,  too,  from  the  mainland  by 
the  sea.  Olose  and  to  the  eastward 
of  it  is  a  small  shallow  harbour,  "  un 
port  d'echouage,"  used  as  a  mast- 
pond.  At  a  short  distance,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  canal,  is  a  space 
called  La  Mare  de  Tonrlaville,  for 
the  conservation  of  timber. 

The  Fort  du  Roule  remains  of  the 
sea  defences — already  has  its  posi- 
tion been  described:  a  square  bas- 
tioned  work,  built  on  a  steep  scarped 
rock,  overlooking  and  overtopping  all 
the  snrrounding  country,  it  entirely 
commands  the  town,  the  beach,  and, 
at  long  range,  the  waters  in  front. 


It  is  also  a  central  point  of  the  land 
defence — a  base  on  which  converge 
the  redoubts,  which  form  a  kind  of 
circle  from  Flamands  to  Querque- 
ville,  occupying  all  the  prominent 
points  and  turns  of  the  roads.  Those 
in  the  lino  from  Roule  to  Querque- 
ville  form  outworks  to  the  enceinte 
of  the  dockyard,  but  they  are  al- 
most all  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
scarcely  available  as  fortifications 
without  considerable  renovation.  The 
maps  and  plans  show  another  line 
beyond  these,  more  imposing  and 
much  larger.  These  we  sought  for 
diligently  and  toilfully  on  a  hot 
day,  but  after  losing  ourself  in 
the  labyrinth  of  lanes,  knocking  at 
Norman  farmhouses  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  puzzling  Norman  pea- 
sants and  maidens  by  names  they 
had  never  heard,  leaving  on  their 
minds  the  impression  that  we  were 
distraught  or  using  an  unknown 
tongue,  after  passing  over  and  stand- 
ing on  the  spots  where  they  ought  to 
have  been,  and  were  not,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  existed  only 
on  paper,  and  were  merely  projects 
of  the  bureau. 

8ach  are  the  defences.  Seaward 
there  are  five  principal  and  four 
minor  forts  or  batteries,  besides  the 
bastions  of  the  enceinte^  of  the  pert 
militaire^  and  Roule.  At  present 
there  are  not  mounted  in  these  more, 
perhaps,  than  three  hundred  gans, 
but  this  number  could  speedily  be  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  or  more,  with- 
out calcnlating  the  immense  force 
which  could  be  placed  on  the  Digue 
itself.  To  judge  of  the  power  of  a 
nation  like  France,  possessing  infinite 
military  resources  and  materiel,  by 
the  strength  actually  shown,  must  te- 
Bult  in  false  conclusions ;  and  to  cal- 
culate the  defensive  character  of  a 
place  like  Oherbonrg  merely  by  the 
number  of  guns  mounted,  without 
considering  how  many  more  could 
be  added,  and  that  the  chambers  and 
positions  are  all  ready  for  their  re- 
ception when  they  shall  be  moved 
thither  from  the  arsenals,  would  be  a 
grave  error  in  estimating  either  its 
individual  or  comparative  import- 
ance. 

What  would  be  the  chances  of  at- 
tack on  a  system  of  defence  such 
as  has  been  described?    There  are 
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not,  as  at  Oronstadt,  the  difficnlties 
of  long  narrow  channels  and  shallow 
water.  Here  ships  would  have  room 
to  work ;  the  passages  are  short,  and 
the  depth  of  water  is  everywhere 
snfficient.  The  fortifications  are  the 
sole  defences — yet  these  seem  ob- 
stacles enongh.  The  western  entrance 
is  perhaps  the  most  feasible.  It  is 
wider  and  easier  than  the  eastern ; 
yet  here  a  fleet  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  gnns  of  the  mnsoir  and 
Qnerqueville  on  approaching;  and 
should  the  ships  succeed  even  in  pass- 
ing and  opening  the  Bade,  they  wonld 
be  exposed  instantly  to  a  heavy  and 
direct  fire  from  St.  Anne^s  Battery 
and  the  northern  bastions.  The  dis- 
tance from  St.  Anne's  to  the  channel 
is  about  1200  yards ;  from  the  bas- 
tions, about  1700.  And  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  outer  forts  might  be  either 
silenced  or  passed,  and  the  anchorage 
of  the  Kade  gained,  it  would  only  be 
to  meet  a  more  formidable  danger 
from  the  concentration  of  all  the 
guns  of  the  inner  forts,  and  the  rear 
faces  of  those  on  the  Digue.  The 
eastern  channel  is  still  less  practi- 
cable ;  it  is  narrower,  the  navigation 
more  difficult,  and  the  cross-fire 
would  be  very  heavy.  A  favourite 
theory  of  attack  is  that  of  bom- 
barding the  central  fort  of  the  Digue 
with  floating  batteries  or  heavy  line- 
of-battle  ships ;  and  after  having  thus 
overcome  or  subdued  its  fire,  to  assail 
the  dockyard,  which  would  then  be 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant, 
with  shot  and  shell  from  mortars  and 
gnns  of  long  range.  This,  however, 
would  only  be  feasible  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Digue  was  not  armed, 
or  that  no  ships  were  lying  within  to 
cover  it.  Fairly  balancing  the  rela- 
tive chances  of  attack  and  defence, 
it  wonld  seem  to  be  the  conclusion 
that  an  attempt  on  the  place  by  ships 
wonld  be  hazardous,  futile,  and,  even 
if  partially  successful,  without  ade- 
anate  result.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  —  more  than  doubtful  — 
whether,  with  a  hostile  fleet  com- 
manding the  seas,  ships  could  He 
safely  in  the  Bade.  Should  it  be  at- 
tended by  a  light  and  flying  squadron, 
armed  with  heavy,  long-ranged  guns, 
not  only  would  the  anchorage  be 
rendered  untenable,  but  the  dockyard 
itself  would  not  be  secure  from  an- 


noyance and  danger.  Thus,  thon^ 
as  a  fortress  of  defence,  Cherbourg 
might  defy  attack,  still  as  a  fort  it 
would  possess  neither  the  protecdon 
nor  the  shelter  in  time  of  war  aimed 
at  in  the  design.  If  the  Bade  coald 
not*  be  held  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
sufficiently  superior  in  force  and 
numbers  to  blockade  the  place,  and 
the  basins  be  then  necessarily  con- 
verted into  a  harbour  of  Fefu}(e,&& 
the  other  great  purposes  and  objects 
of  a  port  would  be  nullified,  and  e?^ 
the  great  strategic  principle  verr 
much  contracted. 

As  a  fortress  which  could  not  be 
attacked  with  the  probability  Gl 
success,  or  taken  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  and  experiences  of  as- 
sault, it  is  perhaps  almost  perfect; 
but  as  a  fortress,  covering  and  de- 
fending a  roadsteflid  and  port,  so  that 
both  may  be  occupied  with  impuDitj, 
it  would  scarcely  be  found  free  from 
certain  weaknesses  and  defects  con- 
sequent on  the  natnral  peculiarities 
of  the  position,  and  which  scienoe 
could  neither  remedy  nor  proTide 
for. 

Oherbourg  as  a  fortress  is  of  \&t 
consideration  to  us  as  a  people  than 
in  the  character  so  lately  assumed 
for  it^  that  of  a  menace  and  a  point 
of  aggression.  The  old  oombatiTe 
raid  and  razzia,  burn,  sink,  and  de- 
stroy spirit,  has  died  out  of  late 
with  us,  and  been  succeeded  by  the 
belief  that  it  is  our  destiny  to  ad- 
vance our  greatness  and  prosperitj 
under  the  auspices  of  i>eace,  and 
to  look  on  war  and  warlike  re- 
sources as,  necessities  by  which 
this  greatness  is  to  be  pr^erred 
and  this  prosperity  protected.  This 
protection,  however,  where  there 
is  so  much  to  protect,  involves  the 
maintenance  of  a  warlike  strength 
which  shall  be  superior  or  equal  to 
that  of  any  power  which  might  assail 
it — which  shall  be  sufficient  for  seco- 
rity,  sufficient  for  national  honour. 
With  the  assurance  of  such  strength, 
we  might  settle  down  calmly  and 
resolutely  to  the  development  of  oar 
career — without  it,  every  demonstra- 
tion of  warlike  preparations,  every 
increase  of  warlike  means  by  another 
nation,  as^sumes  a  hostile  as^iect,  and 
becomes  an  alarm  and  an  apprebeo* 
eion.    Thus  is  it  that  the  inaugora- 
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tion  of  Oherboarg  has  been  inter- 
preted as  ft  menace,  and  its  existence 
regarded  as  a  danger — a  power  of 
aggression  and  invasion.  Thos  is  it 
that  a  conscioasDCHS  of  nnreadinesa,  of 
neglected  preparation  and  defence,  has 
exaggerated  into  a  threat  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  considered  as  a 
legitimate  effort  of  defence  and  mari* 
time  development,  and  been  looked 
upon  with  indifference^  by  a  great 
naval-  power,  reposing  in  the  confi- 
dence of  its  own  secnrity  and  of  its 
innate  capacity  to  assert  and  maintain 
supremacy  on  the  seas. 

Is  Cherbourg  in  reality  a  menace? 
That  is  a  question  dependent  on  the 
policies  of  nations  and  the  combi- 
nation of  events.  Has  it  the  ca- 
pacity of  aggression  ascribed  to  itf 
That  is  a  question  which  men,  view- 
ing the  means  and  appliances  in  a 
practical  light,  can  answer  by  state- 
ments, deductions,  and  conclusions 
derived  from  experiences  and  facts, 
and  based  on  the  rules  of  probabili- 
ties and  calculations. 

It  has  been  broadly  announced  in 
letter  and  pamphlet^  vehemently 
declaimed  on  hustings  and  at  ban- 
qnets,  that  an  army  of  a  hundred 
tiionsand  men  could  be  transport- 
ed in  twelve  hours  from  Paris  to 
Cherbourg.  Those  who  know  the 
facilities  of  French  railways  might 
Lave  some  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
veyance of  such  a  body  in  such 
time,  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. But  supposing  these  hundred 
thousand,  with  all  the  materiel  of 
war,  guns,  horses,  &c.,  fairly  deposited 
in  the  Gamp  de  Gare,  or  at  the  gates 
of  the  dockyard,  the  question  arises. 
How  are  they  to  reach  the  shores  of 
England?  The  Zouaves  and  Chas- 
seurs de  Yincennes  are  depicted  by 
French  writers  as  leaping  and  charg- 
ing on  board  ships,  and  carrying  them 
by  a  grand  charge  of  bayonets;  but 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe 
that,  like  the  saints  of  old,  they  can 
make  a  marvellous  passage  of  the 
Channel  on  their  greatcoats.  They 
must  be  transported ;  and  how  ?  A 
hundred  thousand  men  would  require 
a  hundred  ships  of  first-claj^  power 
for  themselves  alone,  besides  those 
for  the  guns  and  horses.  Calculating 
the  difference  of  harden,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  collecting  so  many  large 


vessels,  it  may  be  assumed  that  two 
hundred  of  one  class  and  the  other 
would  be  required;  and  this  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  supply  which  the  naval 
and  maritime  resources  of  France 
would  not  be  equal  to  at  one  effort. 
Even  if  they  could  be  furnished, 
where  conld  they  be  disposed  of  at 
Cherbourg?  TheKade  and  the  basins 
could  not  hold  them — ^so  that  the 
space  alone  would  compel  the  em- 
barkation of  such  a  body  to  be  a 
piecemeal  affair,  even  supposing  the 
necessary  means  to  be  available. 

This,  however,  is  the  question  re- 
duced ad  aJmvrdum.  It  is  the  exag- 
gerated talk  of  popular  orators,  and 
after-dinner  dedaimers,  the  wild 
theory  of  men  who  dash  at  conclu- 
sions and  denounce  results,  without 
knowledge  or  calculation  of  the  causes 
which  leiod  to  them.  They  &ncy  that, 
at  the  fiat  of  a  chief,  men  can  be 
transported  hither  and  thither— can 
be  shifted  at  once  from  place  to 
place ;  that  it  is  enough  to  say.  Let 
thfre  be  a  hundred  thousand  men  at 
Cherbourg,  and  prato  they  are  there 
— ^railway  carriages,  engines,  lines, 
are  as  nought  in  these  visions.  Sol- 
diers, too,  in  these  dreams,  are  to  be 
packed  as  herrings  in  casks— ships  to 
be  placed  like  bales  of  cotton,  so  many 
feet  of  wood  to  so  many  feet  of 
water. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  the  pro- 
bability of  invasion  from  Cherbourg 
as  a  point  of  embarkation  in  a  ra- 
tional and  common-sense  view.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an 
attempt  could  be  made  with  a  leas 
force  than  forty  thousand  men,  and 
that  only  as  an  advanced  corp% 
djarmie.  These  are  to  be  conveyed 
from  Paris  or  the  neighbouring  garri- 
sons, with  all  their  materiel.  Less 
than  five  hundred  carriages  of  some 
sort  could  not  snffice  for  this,  and 
we  doubt  whether  even  the  will  of 
absolutism  could  place  these  on  the 
line  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg ;  conse- 
quently, the  troops  would  be  car- 
ried by  relays,  and  as  it  is  only  a 
single  line,  there  would  be  consider- 
able delay,  and  more  than  double  or 
treble  the  time  occupied  than  that 
which  theorists  calculate  upon.  These 
are  now  to  be  embarked.  In  1830  it 
required  three  hundred  ships  of  the 
government)  and  six  hundred  mer- 
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chant  vessels,  to  conyey  thirty-seTen 
thousand  men  and  four  thousand 
horses  from  Toulon  to  Algeria;  and 
this  was  an  occasion  when  there  was 
no  naval  force  to  he  enconntered,  and 
nothing  to  be  estimated  but  the  mere 
extent  of  transport.  For  an  inva- 
sion of  England,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  navy  of  France  would  be 
the  covering  fleet — ^wonld  be  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  would  be  enabled  to  spare  very 
few  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops.  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
snppose  that  line-of-battle  ships  ex- 
pecting and  intended  to  enconnter 
the  navies  of  England,  could  be  en-  * 
cumbered  with  troops  or  stores.  The 
transport  of  the  army  must  be  left 
mainly  to  the  mercantile  marine  of 
France.  We  have  seen  the  number 
of  ships  employed  for  the  army  of 
Algeria.  Allowing  for  the  increased 
size,  and  the  advantage  of  steam 
power,  we  cannot  estimate  that  less 
than  a  hundred  of  different  classes  or 
size  would  be  required  to  carry  a 
force  of  forty  thousand  men  with 
guns,  horses,'^  and  materiel,  to  the 
English  coast.  The  basing  would 
not  contain  more  than  thirty  first- 
dass  ships  at  one  time,  giving  them 
space  and  room  to  move,  and  leav- 
ing the  entrances  clear  and  avail- 
able. Five^more  might  be  along  the 
dockyard  walls  outside,  but  only  at 
certain  times  of  tide.  Neither  could 
the  ships  in  the  basins  be  moved  in 
and  out,  except  about  the  time  of 
high-water.  Flat  -  bottomed  boats 
might  be  used  to  embark  guns  and 
horses  from  the  small  harbour  at 
Fort  des  Flamands,  and  take  them  to 
ships  in  the  Rade.  Such  an  em- 
barkation, conducted  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances,  would 
fully  test  the  capabilities  of  Cher- 
bourg:, and  could  not  be  effected 
simultaneously.  The  basins  could  not 
contain  more  than  a  third  of  the 
ships  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  the 
rest  must  lie  in  the  Bade,  and  there 
must  be  a  clearing  out  of  one  divi- 
sion before  another  could  come  in, 
and  the  tides  must  be  studied,  and 
the  approaches  from  the  Rade.  The 
transporting  force,  too,  would  occupy 
the  whole  disposable  water  space, 
and  the  covering  fleet,  consequently, 
be  obliged  to  cruise  outside.     The 


embarkation  oould,  doubtlessly,  be 
accomplished;  but  it  would  be  an 
affair  of  time  and  difficulty,  and  could 
not  be  effected  with  the  rapidity  or 
facility  which  alarmists  suppoee.  The 
great  cause  of  alarm  for  an  inva&on 
from  Cherbourg  is,  that  it  would  be  a 
surprise.  The  army  is  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Paris  in  twelve  hours, 
embarked  in  a  night,  and  thrown  cm 
the  shores  of  England  in  another 
period  of  eight  hours.  There  are 
som^  little  sturdy  facts  rather  op- 
posed to  this.  We  have  shown  the 
delays  which  would  necessarily  ob- 
struct .  the  transport  and  embarka- 
taon ;  next,  as  to  the  surprise.  The 
collection  of  the  vessels  for  the  troops 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter — ^wocld 
tax  heavily  the  mercantile  reeouroes 
of  France-— and  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  observation  or  dis- 
play. The  covering  fleet  could  not 
consist  of  less  than  twenty  Bail  of  the 
line;  and  this  would  necessitate  the 
combination  of  all  the  squadrou 
from  the  different  great  porta  miU- 
tairet,  and  must  attract  notice.  Sea- 
men might  be  sent  overland  fh>m  th< 
different  stations,  but  ships  mo«t 
move  by  the  ocean  routes,  and  be 
open  to  reconnaissance.  The  strengtb 
of  this  fleet,  too,  -  could  not  be  in- 
creased considerably  in  secret.  The 
work  of  preparation  would  declare 
itself.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no 
such  sudden  surprise.  The  intent 
would  be  manifest  before,  long  be- 
fore the  blow  could  be  struck,  and  it 
would  then  become  a  contest  betwixt 
the  two  nations  of  their  comparatave 
power  and  preparation  of  attack  and 
defence. 

Still,  though  Cherbouiig  may  not 
possess  the  facility  of  aggression 
which  exaggeration  has  assigned  to 
it,  it  offers  greater  than  France  ev» 
could  boast  of  before,  and  if  not 
a  menace  of  invasion  to  us,  it  is  at 
least  a  warning  of  defence.  The 
meaning  of  Cherbourg  is  our  next 
problem.  It  is  a  gage  of  war,  say 
the  alarmists — a  gauntlet  thrown 
down  in  front  of  our  unprotected 
shores.  It  cannot  mean  war,  say 
certain  statesmen,  for  the  feeling  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  spirit  of  bis 
policy  towards  this  country,  is  peace 
and  alliance.  Perhaps  neither  mean- 
ing is  exactly  applicable.    It  ia  not 
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a  gage  of  war ;  for  we  believe  that 
as  yet  Oherboorg  is  not  ready  either 
for  defence  or  aggression:  there  is 
mach  to  be  done,  mnch  to  be  com- 
pleted, ere  it  possess  its  full  capacity 
for  either,  ere  it  could  be  made  a  for- 
midable paint  d'appui  of  attack,  or 
could  dare  the  vengeance  of  retribu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  according  to  the 
practice  of  a  nation,  noted  for  the 
ai»tateness  of  its  policy,  to  throw  oat 
a  challenge  ere  it  was  ready  for  bat- 
tle, to  an  veil  an  attempt  ere  it  was 
ripe  for  falfilment  Had  Cherbourg 
been  intended  as  a  present  menace,  it 
woald  not  have  been  so  publicly  an- 
nounced until  the  forts  were  finished, 
the  defence  complete — until  the  pre- 
parations for  a  transport  powder  and 
a  naval  force  equal  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, bad  been  more  fully  developed. 
Cherbourg  would  then  not  have  been 
shown  whilst  it  had  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness or  unreadiness. 

Neither  can  we. accept  it  as  sach 
a  symbol  of  peace.  The  policies  of 
empires  may  change — ^rulers  may 
pass  away — dynasties  may  be  over- 
turned—^t  Cherbourg  would  still 
remain  a  power  of  war  to  be  used 
according  to  the  will,  or  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  passions,  of  the  men 
and  the  times.  It  is  eminently  an 
expression  of  war,  defensive  or  offen- 
sive, and  its  only  interpretation  of 
peace  is,  that  it  means  a  defence, 
strong  and  assured,  which  shall  en- 
able the  government  within  to  par- 
sue  its  systems  and  ^  policies  free 
from  the  dread  of  interference  or  in- 
terraption  from  without. 

Its  true  meaning  is  to  be  fouiid  in 
the  past  of  France— its  true  signi- 
ficauce  in  the  resolve  of  which  it  is 
the  result  and  expression ;  the  re- 
solve conceived  centuries  since,  trans- 
mitted from  council  to  council,  from 
government  to  government,  from 
dynasty  to  dynasty — ^accepted  and 
executed  by  all  as  a  national  pur- 
pose and  a  national  destiny.  And 
this  resolve  was  and  is,  that  France 
should  be  first  of  naval  powers — 
that  it  should  possess  the  greatest 
navy  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
army  in  the  world.  This  resolve 
lias  progressed  step  by  step,  stage  by 
stage,  has  gone  on  from  one  port  to 
another,  from  inferiority  to  equality, 
and.  now  aims  at  supremacy.      It  is 


thus  that  Cherbourg  has  for  us  its 
significance  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 
great  maritime  development,  as  the 
result  of  the  resolve  of  a  great  na- 
tion to  contest  the  empire  of  the 
waters. 

Supremacy  on  the  seas  is  to  Eng- 
land a  necessity  of  defence.  She 
must  maintain  it  or  decline.  It  is 
to  her  existence  and  safety.  There 
is  no  choice,  no  alternative.  It  is  an 
imperative  fate.  Her  position,  her 
polity,  her  institutions,  her  com- 
merce, her  possessions,  all  demand 
that  she  should  have  the  command 
and  dominance  on  the  waters.  To 
lose  it  would  be  to  lose  all.  It  is 
therefore  as  a  challenge  to  contest 
this  empire  that  Cherbourg  has  its 
import  and  its  warning  for  us.  The 
alarm  of  an  invasion  may  or  may  not 
be  reasonable;  but  it  is  one  that  it 
behoves  not  a  great  people  to  be  pro- 
claiming whenever  a  dock  is  opened, 
or  a  few  ships  built — ^it  is  one  neither 
dignified  nor  politic  for  a  nation  pos- 
sessing resources  and  elements,  and 
power  of  defence,  which  might  ren- 
der it  insensible  to  such  fears,  and 
assure  it  immunity  from  such  dangers. 

There  is  now  a  port,  eight  hours' 
sail  from  our  shores,  where  an  army 
could  be  embarked,  and  whence  it 
could  be  moved  upon  us,  not  per- 
haps in  the  time  or  in  the  force  as- 
sumed and  asserted  by  so  many, 
but  still,  perhaps,  in  time  and  in 
force  enough  to  inflict  a  terrible 
disaster  on  unreadiness  or  defence- 
lessness.  A  descent  on  a  country, 
the  debarkation  of  troops,  even  when 
unopposed,  is,  we  know,  the  most 
dlfiScult  and  hazardous  operation  of 
war.  In  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
of  an  opposing  force  or  defensive 
means,  it  ought  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. To  us  it  should  be  such  an 
impussibility.  There  should  every- 
where along  our  coasts  be  a  certainty 
of  such  opposing  force  as  would  ren- 
der an  attempt  at  debarkation  'hope- 
less and  desperate.  To  effect  this, 
we  would  not  advocate  that  the 
coast  should  be  surrounded  with  for- 
tifications, or  be  rendered  impreg- 
nable by  a  costly  and  perhaps  ineffi- 
cient enceinte.  The  real  means  of 
defence  are  easier  and  more  certain. 
The  great  requirements  are  concen- 
tration and  man-power.    The  ability 
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at  any  moment  of  sending  men  into 
oor  ships,  and  moving  soldiers  from 
our  camps,  and  massing  both  ships 
and  tnK>ps  on  a  threatened  point, 
would  be  a  consummation  of  defence 
on  which  the  nation  might  rely  with 
confidence  and  security.  Forts  and 
batteries  along  the  different  points 
of  the  coast  would  doubtless  assist 
and  aid  the  defence.  Such  are  being 
designed,  but  they  must  be  works  of 
time.  Meanwhile  a  good  and  most 
efficient  plan  has  been  adopted,  that 
of  placing  batteries  of  18-pounders 
equipped  and  ready  for  service,  at 
different  positions,  which  should  be 
horsed  on  emergency  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  ana  moved  in  any 
direction  where  they  would  be  re- 
quired. This  might  be  further  ex- 
tended by  establishing  our  floating- 
batteries  at  certain  stations,  and 
manning  them  with  okL  pensioners, 
who  might  be  quartered  in  cottages 
or  barracks  on  shore.  But  to  re- 
sist an  invasion  it  is  never  safe  to 
trust  the  resistance  to  any  station- 
ary force.  A  place  of  landing,  as 
our  own  experiences  have  shown, 
might  be  chosen  where  no  such  force 
could  be.  A  movable  defence  is  the 
only  reliance.  A  camp  such  as  that 
at  Aldershott  should  be  formed  near 
another  part  of  the  coast  line, 
somewhere,  perhaps,  near  Dartmoor, 
with  an  outpost  corresponding  to 
Shomecliffe  at  Portland.  A  com- 
munication should  be  established 
by  rail  with  the  coast,  and  along  its 
whole  e^rtent  should  exist  a  direct 
and  continuous  line  of  railways, 
by  means  of  which  bodies  of  men 
^  might  be  hurled  and  concentrated 
on  any  one  position  or  posted 
at  several,  with  a  rapidity  and  an 
ease  which  strategists  never  dreamed 
of.  Confronted  by  anar  my  in  array, 
supported  too  by  heavy  guns,  and 
conscious  that,  move  where  he  would, 
turn  where  he  would,  that  army 
would  move  more  rapidly  and  more 
surely  than  he,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
oppose  him,  an  invader  would  pause 
and  deliberate  well  ere  he*  launched 
forth  his  legions  on  such  an  enter- 
prise. There  is  another  part  of  this 
movable  force,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered—our fleets.  They  would  be 
equally  ready  with  steam-power  to 
concentrate  and  oppose,  and  an  in- 


vasion which  bad  to  be  oovered  by  a 
naval  action,  or  oond acted  nnder  a 
fire  from  ships,  would  be  a  feature 
approximating  too  much  to  imptjssj- 
bility  to  be  attempted.  But  to  pos- 
sess this  part  of  iiie  movable  farce, 
there  is  necessity  for  man* power.  We 
have  our  ships,  our  guns,  all  of  first 
class  and  excellence ;  but  these  mii»t 
be  manned — we  most  have  the  com- 
mand of  men  which  shall  assure  us 
of  sending  them  forth  in  the  time  of 
need.  And  this  is  a  necessity,  created 
not  only  by  the  exigencies  of  defence, 
but  by  the  still  greater  urgency  to 
assert  our  supremacy  intact  and  un- 
questioned. We  have  ships  and 
resources  without  limit — we  ne«d 
onlv  men,  or  the  command  of  men, 
Buflicient  to  render  these  an  ever- 
existing  and  permanent  power.  Maay 
schemes  have  been  advanced  for  this 
— a  Channel  fleet,  with  tlie  block- 
ships,  guard-ships,  and  the  coast 
guard  as  a  reserve,  is  the  favourite 
theory.  But  a  Channel  fleet  is  a 
thing  which  one  Admiralty  may  create, 
and  another  destroy — which  exists  to- 
day, and  may  be  doomed  to-inorrow 
by  any  financial  exigency.  The  foroe 
on  which  England  relies  to  maintain 
its  maritime  ascendancy,  must  be  a 
permanent  one — ^not  subject  to  tb« 
will  of  a  minister,  or  the  pressoie  ot  a 
popular  outcry.  It  must  be  a  stand- 
ing navy,  a  body  of  seamen  enrolled 
and  organised,  quartered  either  in 
ship  or  barracks,  but  still  endowed 
and  invested  with  the  character  of 
stability,  and  affording  those  belong- 
ing to  it  the  assurance  of  continuooi 
pay  and  service;  and  giving  to  the 
men  who  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  the  certain  power  of  send- 
ing forth  one  powerfU  fieet  after 
another  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
defence,  and  still  retain  the  appoint- 
ed reserve  as  a  last  resource.  It 
was  our  intent  to  have  discnsse*] 
the  possibilities  of  forming  such  aa 
institution,  and  the  details  of  its 
arrangement ;  but  space  fmls  na,  and, 
moreover,  the  subject  is  too  large  and 
important  to  be  drawn  in  at  Uie  end 
of  an  article.  It  is  one.  however, 
which  must  be  forced  on  our  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

It  is  the  lesson  which  Cherbour.; 
conveys  to  us — the  warning  which  it 
utters — Uiat  we  must  stand  forth  and 
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reassert  our  supremacy  as  a  naval 
power;  that  we  most  answer  such 
challenges  as  it  and  the  system  of 
which  it  is  part  may  be  sapposed  to 
signify,  not  by  lood-voiced  alann — 
not  by  spasmodic  efforts  of  prepara- 
tion or  defence,  bat  by  a  methodised 
and  systematic  resolve  equal  to  their 
own  in  strength,  more'  than  equal  to 
theirs  in  powers  of  resources ;  to  have 
ever  alive  and  ready  for  action  a 
naval  force,  a  power  of  ships  and 
men,  which  should  defy  the  efficiency 


and  the  capabilities  of  the  five  porte 
militairea — the  grand  demonstration 
of  the  maritime  aims  of  France. 

Thus  strengthened,  thus  defended, 
England  might  repose  on  her  wealth, 
or  develop  ner  prosperity  peacefully 
and  securely— might  hear  of  docks 
being  opened  without  alarm,  and  of 
forts  being  built,  without  giving  them  a 
passing  thought.  Thus  assur^,  Eng- 
land might  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
great  nation — too  strong  to  fear  ag- 
gression, too  strong  to  provoke  it 
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The  grand  case  which  absorbed  the 
attention  of  Parliament  last  summer 
has  at  length  been  closed  in  point  of 
form,  as  five  months  ago  it  was 
closed  in  point  of  fact.  Lord  Can- 
ning has  made  his  reply  to  Lord 
Ellenborough^s  despatch,  and  the 
Grovernment  have  published  it  When 
tried  in  full  Parliament  last  May, 
Lord  Ganning^s  case  broke  down  so 
completely  that  his  Whig  friends, 
who  had  been  so  eager  to  bring  it  on, 
shrank  from  taking  the  verdict  of 
the  House,  and,  amidst  a  scene  of  the 
most  grotesque  humiliation,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  their 
charges  against  the  Ministry.  Lord 
Canning  has  now  made  appearance 
on  his  own  behalf.  We  do  not  think 
bis  reply  would  have  been  such  as  it 
is,  if  he  had  not  been  prompted 
thereto  by  the  course  taken  by  his 
Whig  friends  at  home.  They  had 
chosen  to  make  his  cause  a  party 
qaestion,  with  a  view  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  office ;  and  accordingly, 
throwing  statesmanlike  wisdom  to 
the  winds,  they  had  gone  all  lengths 
in  enlogiaing  the  Gude  Proclamation, 
and  in  denouncing  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rongh^s  censure  of  it.  They  staked 
their  credit  as  a  party  in  justifying 
Lord  Canning  and  in  criminating  the 
Ministry.  They  failed, — and  now 
Ijord  Canning  is  invoked  as  a  for- 
lorn hope  to  cover  their  defeat  They 
did  80  mach  for  him  (although  it 
-waa  only  in  order  to  do  much  more 


for  themselves)  that  he  could  not 
forego  doing  his  best  for  them.  And 
so  we  have  the  "Reply."  A  very 
lengthy  and  elaborate  document  it 
is.  But  is  it  in  anv  other  sense  satis- 
factory ?  Doring  the  debates  in  May, 
when  the  Whigs  were  making  such 
a  mere  stalking-horse  of  him.  Lord 
Canning  might  well  Ijave  prayed  to 
be  saved  from  his  friends.  But  his 
reply  now  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
he  do  not  need  to  be  equally  saved 
from  himself.  He  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught  in  the  outer  edges 
of  the  maelstrom  of  Whig  faction ; 
and,  having  a  bad  cause,  the  very 
elaborateness  of  his  reply  only  serves 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  errors 
of  himself  and  his  angry  eulogists  at 
home. 

We  do  not  underrate  Lord  Can- 
ning. He  is  a  man  of  ability,  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  possessed  of 
good  moral  firmness;  but  not  even 
Lord  Granville  will  assert  that  he  is 
a  man  of  original  genius,  a  brilliant 
statesman,  capable  of  saving  or  re- 
constructing an  enipire.  He  is  an 
ordinary  Governor-General  placed  in 
extraordinary  circumstances.  With- 
out comparing  him  with  the  more 
illnstrious  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  in  the  history  of  the  present 
Revolt  he  will  be  eclipsed  by  some 
of  his  own  subordinates.  The  name 
of  Lawrence  will  overshadow  that 
of  Cannhog.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
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manrellons  facts  of  the  war,  that  it 
was  the  Panjaab — the  most  recently 
conquered  of  oar  provinces,  and 
the  one  which  had  fought  most 
powert'olly  against  us — that  supplied 
the  means  of  re-conquering  Hindo- 
8tan.  This  was  the  untoward  realm 
which  Lawrence  had  to  deal  with; 
yet  he  turned  the  very  elements  of 
danger  into  most  potent  allies, — re- 
.  created  an  army  of  80,000  men  in  a 
I  few  months^  time — raised  loans  to 
equip  them — and  sent  them  fully 
armed,  with  long  trains  of  siege- 
guns,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of 
transport,  to  retake  Delhi,  and  aidv 
in  carrying  the  British  standards  in 
triumph  back  to  Lucknow.  In  the 
Punjaub  we  saw  men  of  genius  act- 
ing in  every  quarter.  It  was  nut 
the  muffled  action  of  a  system,  but 
the  rapid  energetic  coups  of  indivi- 
duals. Everywhere  individuality  is 
present  The  telegraph  from  Cal- 
cutta is  interrupted—  Lawrence  be- 
comes practically  independent — ^and 
he  and  nis  coadjutors  are  seen  work- 
ing like  paladins  in  upholding  the 
tottering  empire.  If  we  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  India — to  Calcutta — we 
see  nothing  of  this  sort.  Mountains 
of  care  indeed  Lord  Canning  had  on 
his  shoulders,  and  he  bore  the  bur- 
den bravely  and  with  undaunted 
moral  courage.  But  he  had  more  of 
the  nobility  which,  in  the  face  of  most 
terrible  odds,  stands  and  dies,  than  of 
the  genius  which  can  strike  and  save. 
As  the  head  of  an  administrative 
machine,  in  which  his  own  person- 
ality was  half-lost,  he  did  his  work 
honourably  and  well ;  but  if  we  look 
for  a  ruler  dominating  over  the 
governmental  machine,  as  an  Ellen- 
borough  or  Wellesley  would  have 
done,  and  making  his  personality 
felt  through  every  part  of  the  service 
— we  look  in  vain. 

Onl^  in  two  matters  has  the  per- 
sonal action  of  Lord  Canning  stood 
out  clearly — and  neither  of  them  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  eulogy.  The 
first  of  these  is  his  overruling  the 
military  plans  of  the  Oommander-in- 
Chlbf.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  Sir  Colin  CampbelPs  plans 
were,  to  clear  the  Doab  entirely  of 
the  enemy,  and  fully  re-establish  com- 
munications between  Calcutta  and 
the  Punjaub,— to  leave  Central  India 


to  be  cleared  by  the  Bombay  sod 
Madras  fitld-forces,  which,  under 
Roberts,  Hose,  and  Whitelock,  were 
advancing  to  the  line  of  the  Jamoa 
from  the  south  and  west, — ^and  to 
march  himself  into  Rohilcnnd,  the 
reconquest  of  which  province  could 
be  effected  with  the  force  then  at  his 
disposal,  and  which  reconquest  was  in- 
dispensable to  free  the  important  line 
of  communication  tlirough  the  Doab 
from  serious  and  ceaseless  flank  at- 
tacks. All  the  rebels  over  this  wide 
extent  of  country,  north-east  of  the 
Jumna,  would  thus  have  been  eitber 
destroyed  or  driven  into  Outle,  tbe 
conquest  of  which  province  Sir 
Colin  designed  to  reserve  for  an- 
other campaign, — ^in  the  interici, 
spending  the  hot  season  and  the 
rainy  months  in  thoroughly  strength- 
ening and  reorganising  all  the  sur- 
rounding regions;  so  that,  wW 
the  campaign  reopened,  whateveT 
portion  of  the  Oude  rebels  should  es- 
cape from  the  attack  of  his  conver^ 
ing  columns  (by  that  time  strong  ia 
cavalry),  would  find  no  resting-place 
elsewhere,  and  be  utterly  cru-^hed, 
without  being  able  to  betake  them- 
selves to  (our  greatest  peril)  a  guerilla 
warfare.  On  the  other  baud,  tiie 
Governor-General  insisted  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  at  once  upon 
the  centre  of  the  enemy ^s  power  in 
Oude-— maintaining  that  the  capture 
of  Lucknow  would  so  discourage  tbe 
rebels,  that  .they  would  give  up  tbe 
contest,  and  send  in  their  submission. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  yield 
to  the  orders  of  the  Governor-Geae- 
ral ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 
widespread  and  harassing  gneriUa 
warfare,  a  campaign  in  the  hot  season, 
most  disastrous  to  our  soldiers — and 
results  so  unsatisfactory,  that  not  a 
single  revolted  province  has  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  reduced  to  order  and 
tranquillity.  Sir  Colm  Campbell  did 
his  part  of  the  work — he  took  Lack- 
now —  and  not  only  Lucknow,  bat 
Bareilly,  and  every  other  place  of  im- 
portance. But  the  rebels  did  not 
surrender.  Lord  Canning  had  entirely 
miscalculated.  The  object  for  which 
he  had  overruled  the  plans  of  tbe 
campaign  proved  quite  illusory.  And 
thus^  in  tnis  momentous  matter,  hk 
policy  was  a  failure. 

The  only  other  inatanoe  of  marked 
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persoDftl  action  on  the  part  of  Lord 
GaDniDg  was  the  issoiDg  of  the  Oade 
Proclamation.    When  demorriDg   to 
the  alteration  of  bis  own   military 
plans,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  doabtless 
expresed   his  soepticiBm   as   to  the 
8p^7  sorreDder  of  the  Oade  rebels 
opoD  which  the-  Goyemor  -  Qeneral 
calcaUted ;  and  it  was  to  make  sure 
of  this  hoped-for  sabmifidon  that  his 
Lordship  resolved  to  issna  a  proda- 
xoation.    The  overmling  of  the  Gene- 
ral's, strategy,  and  the  issaing  of  the 
proclamation,  stand  together  as  parts 
of  one  plan ;  and  bow  parts  of  the 
plan  miscarried.    Onde  most  be  at- 
tacked, resolved  Lord  Canning;  and 
tboagh   the   generals   demur,  I  will 
is8ae<  a     proclamation    which    will 
make  all  things  go  right    Hence  the 
origin  of  the  proclamation  Which  ex- 
cited  so   much  discossion   and  ani- 
madversion, and  to  a  brief  and  final 
consideration  of  which  we  are  con- 
strained by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Can- 
ning's reply.    Very  willingly  should 
we  have  let  the  question  sleep.    But 
Lord    Canning   is   blessed   with   so 
many  friends   in   this  country,  who 
are  resolved  to  make  of  him  a  stalk- 
ing-horsq  of  party,  that  his  unhappy 
proclamation    has    again    been    ex- 
OQi^  amidst  a  fionrish  of  Whig 
trompets.    The  Whig  chiefe  in  Par- 
liament were  too  thoroughly  beaten 
in  summer  to  have  any  thonght  of 
resoming  the  fight  themselves;   but 
it  seemed  to  them  a  good  way  ad 
covering  their  defeat  to  set  their  or- 
gans in  the  press  a-soonding  on  the 
sabject    And  Lord  Canning  helped 
them  to  do  80.    It  is  a  canons  not 
that  his  Lordship's  ''private ^  commu- 
nications to  his  friends  appear  to  be  as 
freqnent  and  ftill  as  his  despatches 
to  the  €k)vemment  are  scanty  and 
rare.    In  spring  he  had  My  apprised 
lus  frietkda  ^  privately "  of  his  inten- 
tion to  issue  a  proclamation  in  Oade, 
and  of  its  tenor,  before  the  Govern- 
ment knew  anything  of  the  matter. 
And  it  was  these  private  letters  which 
enabled  his  Whig  friends  to  arrange 
beforehand  an  attack  upon  the  Min- 
istry on  the  subject  of  tiiis  proclama- 
tion, and  to  boi^  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  out  '*  in  three  weeks," 
while   as   yet  nothing  was  publiclv 
known  of  any  proclajoation  at  all. 


vou  LXUUV. 


Something  of  the  same  kind,  on  a 
small  BiOBile^  has  happened  again. 
'When  sending  home  nis  elaborate 
Reply,  Lord  Canning  dnly  apprised 
his  friends  of  his  having  done  so, 
and  of  the  contents  of  the  document, — 
doubtless  informing  them  that  he 
had  not  only  exculpated  himself  and 
them,  but  that  he  had  *' walked 
into"  Lord  EUenborongh,  and  like- 
wise shown  that  the  whole  Ministry 
were  partakers  in  the  crime  of  the 
noble  Earll  The  Palmerstonians 
thereupon  instructed  their  organs  in  ' 
the  press  to  clamour  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  precious  document  A 
request  which  was  very  quickly  an- 
swered by  Lord  Stanlev's  forward- 
ing copies  of  the  len^tny  letter  to 
each  of  the  metropohtan  journals. 
With  his  usual  manly  straightfor- 
wardness, Lord  Stanley  would  have 
acted  thus  in  any  circumstances; 
but  both  he  and  his  colleagues  must 
have  felt  that  in  this  instance  their 
generosity  was  put  to  little  proof! 
Whoever  might  be  damaged  by  the 
publication  of  the  despatch,  they 
knew  it  would  not  injure  them. 

^or  what  is  the  true  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  Lord  Canning's  reply 
but  this— That,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  no  proclamation  should 
haoe  heen  iemea  al  all/  A  strange 
oondnsion,  certainly,  but  the  omy 
one  that  can  be  deduced  from  his 
Lordship's  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  case.  Indeed,  the  whole  docu- 
ment reads  more  like  the  prodaction 
of  an  elegant  scholar  thaxi  of  a  mas- 
terly mind  versed  in  the  practical 
work  of  statesmanship.  And  there 
can  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
exists  between  the  clearness  of  hasi 
style,  and  the  temperate  calmness  of 
tone,  marking  the  scholar  and   the 

gentleman,— and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  manifest  incapacity  to  understand 
the  broad  nature  of  the  opposition 
which  his  proclamation  encountered, 
his  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  his  own 
policy,  and  the  self-contradictory  and 
wholly  untenable  character  of  the 
elaborate  justification  with  which  he 
seeks  to  defend  it 

We  may  pass  over  the  exordium 

of  the  reply,  in  which  his  lordship 

makes  excuses  for  not  resigning  his 

high  office;   for  not   only  had  the 
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MiDisiry  assured  him  of  their  con- 
tioued  confidence  and  support,  but 
the  best  jnstification  of  his  continu- 
ance in  office  is  to  be  found  in  the 
body  of  the  reply  itself, — the  gist  of 
which  most  unmistakably  is,  that 
he  approved  of  Lord  Eilenborongh's 
policy,  and  meant  to  act  upon  it 
Holding  the  views  he  does,  the  only 
consistent  defence  which  he  can  put 
in  is — not  that  he  dissents  from  I/>rd 
EUenborough's  maxims  of  policy, 
but  that  he  thought  that  proclama- 
tions to  Hindoos,  like  dreams  to 
an  Irishman,  should  always  '*go 
by  contraries,"  and  be  understood 
in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  which 
they  natuiully  bear!  In  this  exor- 
dium, however,  we  regrel:  to  *  say, 
there  are  one  or  two  manifestations 
of  pet  and  party-misrepresentations, 
which  we  did  not  expect  from  his 
Lordship's  aptecedents,  and  which 
it  id  to  be  hoped  bv  this  time  he  him- 
self regrets.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  following,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
show  the  whole  Ministry  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  despatch  : — *^  Before  the 
despatch  was  published  in  England, 
it  had  been  announced  to  Parliament 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Grown  as  con- 
veying disapproval  in  every  sense  of 
the  policy  indicated  by  the  Governor- 
Qenerars  proclamation."  Here,  for 
a  most  paltry  purpose  —  one  which 
could  do  his  Lordship  no  good,  but 
very  obli^ne  to  his  Whig  friends — 
the  truth  is  kept  in  the  letter,  but  is 
broken  in  the  sense;  for  the  fact  is, 
that  before  Mr.  Disraeli  announced 
the  purport  of  the  despatch,  the 
pledge  had  alreadv  been  given  by 
Lord  Ellenborough's  nnder-secretary 
to  lay  it  in  full  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  whole 
Ministry,  adopted  the  principle  of 
Lord  EUenborough^s  proclamation, 
but  they  dissentS  from  his  act  of 
consenting  to  publish  it  Lqrd  Can- 
ning's object,  therefore,  in  the  sen- 
tence above  quoted,  is  one  of  mis- 
representation, very  unworthj  of 
himself.  Another  instance  of  mingled 
pet  and  wilful  misconstruction  ap- 
pears in  another  place,  where  he 
says :  ^  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
say  what  line  of  conduct  the  British 
Government  ought  to  follow,  if  it  be 


now  determined  that  the  eoane  ia 
taking  poss^ion  of  Oude  was  sot 
lawful   or  justifiable."    Lord  EUoi- 
borough  never  said  that  the  anoezi- 
tion  of  Oude  was  not  lawful  or  josu* 
fiable,  but  that  there  was  a  flaw  ia 
the  proceedings  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  make  us  chary  of  potting  in 
force  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law 
against   Ondian  maTcontents  to  oor 
rule.     Stifl   less  did    he  adc  L(»d 
Ganninp^  for   the  advice  which  ius 
Lordship  so  preposterously  makes  a 
show  of  withholding.    We  mayabo 
observe,  before  leaving  this  leogtlij 
exordium,  in  which   Lord   CaDniog 
sets  himself  to  carp  at  his  oeDSoren 
before  entering   upon    his  own  d^ 
fence,  that,  however  aodeclared  tk 
result  at  the  time  he  wrote,  bis  ivt 
regal  vaticinations  of  dire  evil  froa 
Lord  Ellenborough'fl  despatch  ban 
been    proved    groundless;    wheres, 
the  baa  efiPects  of  his  own  proclaim- 
t!on — and  we  may  add,  also,  of  Mj 
incompetent    interference    with  tbe 
plans    of  the  war,  with  which  tk 
issuing  of  the  proclamation  is  ioti- 
mately  connected— are  bearing  ther 
evil  fruits  to  the- present  hour. 

Coming  to  the  body  of  the  de- 
spatch, we  find  that  it  containa  littis 
that  is  new, — but  much  that  is  im- 
portant, as  confirming  statemects 
and  opinions  which  were  qoestioocd 
or  wholly  denied  by  the  Opposi- 
tion last  summer.  While  writio^ 
his  own  defence.  Lord  Ganniofc  ^ 
compelled  to  justify  Lord  EUec- 
borouffh.  On  all  the  premises  of  the 
case.  Lord  Canning  admits  that  ^ 
noble  President  of  the  Board  of  to- 
trol  judged  correctly.  He  admit? 
that  the  facts  in  regaid  to  Oude  are 
entirely  as  Lord  Etlenborongh  aad 
8ir  James  Ootram  represented  theo. 
The  case  of  the  people  of  Code,  be 
allows,  was  altogether  exoeptiooal, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
r^arded  as  rebels,  but  rather  as 
orainary  enemies  in  war.  I%er 
allegiance  was  but  of  a  m^ 
year;  and  the  British  rale,  thoogt 
proclaimed,  had  scarcely  been  acted 
upon  in  many  of  the  districts.  Mor^ 
over,  he  admits,  the  talookdars  asd 
other  landowners  had  serious  griet- 
anoes,  as  many  of  them  had  beec 
harshly    and    unjustly   deprived   cr 
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cartailed  of  their  rights  in  the  soil,  wonld  have  issned  an  edict  anrpaasing 
When  Oade  was  annexed  by  ns,  in  severity  any  ever  issued  even  in 
says  Lord  Oanniog,  the  land  settle-  the  barbaric  times  of  the  Norman 
meat  **  was  carried  into  execution  Conqaest  And  how  are  we  to  recoo- 
in  some  districts  with  nndae  haste,  cile  this  act  with  his  own  state- 
harshly,  and  upon  insufficient  evi-  ments  ?  How  are  we  to  reconcila 
deuce  ;  and  when  this  took  place  in-  this  -  most  harsh  condnsion  witii 
jostioe  was  done  to  the  talookdars, —  his  mild  premises  ?  In  the  face  of 
some  of  whom  were  deprived  of  vil-  snch  facts  and  admissions  as  we  have 
lages  which  had  long  been  attached  quoted  above,  it  appears  inconceiv- 
to  their  talookas,  and  their  titles  to  able  that  his  Lordship  should  hav« 
which  were  not  satis&ttorily  dis-  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  whole  pro- 
proved.  The  iojustice  might,  and  i>erty  of  the  talookdars — nay,  the  en- 
probably  would,  have  been  corrected  tire  rights  in  the  soil  of  Oude — ^to  the 
in  makine  the  revised  settlement ;  British  Government.  Mercv  and  mo* 
bat  this  does  not  excuse  or  palliate  deration,  he  says,  were  called -for, — 
the  wrong."  Here,  then,  quite  in-  but  surely  his  was  strange  mercy  I 
dependently  of  the  outbreak  of  the  During  the  debates  in  Parliament 
revolt,  or  of  the  annexation  of  their  last  May,  Lord  Canning's  "  friends  ** 
country,  Lord  Cannine  admits  that  —or  at  least  the  Ministry's  opponents 
the  landowners  of  Oude  had  a  cause  — contended  over  and  over  again 
of  feud  against  our  rule.  Again  he  that  the  proclamation  did 'not  decree 
says,  in  farther  excuse  of  the  talook-  confioation,  but  only  threatened  it 
dars  and  other  landholders,  —  *<  The  The  dear  bead  of  Sir  G.  Q.  Lewis, 
allegiance  of  these  men,  when  they  among  others,  took  this  view  of  the 
broke  into  rebellion,  was  little  more  case;  and  Colonel  Sykes,  amidst  the 
than  a  ^ear  old,  and  they  had  be-  laughter  of  the  House,  displayed  his 
come  British  subjects  by  no  act  of  Oriental,  philology  by  informmg  the 
their  own:  our  rule  had  brought  honourable  members  tiiat  he  was 
lo^  of  property  to  them,  and  upon  quite  sure  he  knew  what  must  be  the 
some  an  unjust  loss ;  and  it  had  word  used  in  rendering  the  proclama* 
diminished  the  importance  and  arbi-  tion  in  the  Indian  vernacular,  and 
trary  power  of  all.''  Very  naturally,  tliAt  it  did  not  by  any  means  signify 
then,  does  he  add,  —  'U  considered  "confiscation,"  but  something  very 
these  facts  to  be  a  palliation  of  re-  difBerent  1  It  must  be  mortifying 
hellion,  even  when  hostility  to  ns  to  such  ingenious  speculators  and 
had  been  most  inveterata"  No  state-  debaters  to  find  that  Lord  Canning 
ment  could  be  more  conclusive  as  entirely  ignores  their  view  of  the 
to  the  correctness  of  Lord  Ellen-  matter,  wmle  he  confirms  to  the  letter 
boroogh*s  view  of  the  case,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ministry.  *'I 
the  soundness  of  the  premises  upon  came  to  the  conclusion,"  he  says 
which  the  noble  Earl  based  his  deliberately,  "that  the  proclamation 
policy.  But,  proceeding  upon  the  should  be  one  not  threatening  eonfiB- 
same  premis^,  to  what  opposite  con-  cation  as  a  possible  contingency,  out 
clo<)ions  did  these  two  statesmen  declaring  it."  So  that'  there  is  no 
come  I  In  the  whole  circumstances  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
of  the  people  of  Code,  Lord  Ellen-  severity  of  the  proclamation,  and  of 
borough  saw  imperative  reasons  for  his  intention  to  make  it  severe, 
dealing  ^ntly  with  them,  or  at  least  But  now  comes  the  extraordinary 
for  dealing  out  to  them  no  sterner  part  of  the  affair.  Having  so  fully 
usage  than  is  adopted  in  ordinary  *  acknowledged  the  great  allowance 
warfare.  Taking  the  very  same  view  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  re- 
or  their  circumstances.  Lord  Canning  beis  of  Oude,  we  naturally  ask,  how 
overwhelmed  them  by  a  confiscation  came  it  then  that  his  Lordship 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  quite  should  have  perpetrated  so  cruel  fisk 
iloparalleled  in  history  I  He  could  edict  against  them  ?  Because,  replies 
not  have  known  what  he  was  doing,  his  Lordship,  though  I  expressly  do- 
He  must  have  been  utterly  ignorant  clared  all  thdr  estates  and  land- 
of  what  is  usual  m  war,  or  he  never  rights  to  be  confiscated,  I  had  no 
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intention  of  actually  confiscating 
them  I  This  explanation  of  his  pur- 
poses only  adds  to  the  incomprenen- 
sibility  of  his  acts.  If  he  did  not 
mean  confiscation,  why  did  he  ex- 
pressly proclaim  it?  What  conld  be 
more  illogical  and  self-destractive 
than  this  portion  of  his  defence  ?  He 
first  acknowledges  the  specialties 
which  required  that  the  Onde  people 
should  be  leniently  dealt  with  ;  then 
be  states  that  he  deliberately  issued 
a  proclamation  the  very  reverse  of 
lenient ;  and  next,  defends  himself 
for  so  doing  by  affirming  that  he  had 
DO  intention  of  acting  upon  that  pro- 
clamation. While  publishing  this 
edict  of  wholesale  confiscation  as  a 
deliberate  resolve  of  the  supreme  Go- 
vernment, he  says  that  ne  at  the 
same  time  purposed  to  neutralise  its 
effect,  '*  by  explaining  to  the  talook- 
dars  and  landowners  with  whom  our 
officers  came  in  contact,  that  the 
confiscation  did  not  necessarily  ope- 
rate as  a  permanent  deprivation  of 
tbehr  rights.'^  In  other  words,  while 
the  Governor- (General  proclaimed  the 
confiscation  of  the  whole  soil  of  Oude, 
his  subordinates  were  to  go  about 
giving  his  proclamation  the  lie  I 
How  Lord  Oannin^  could  reconcile 
such  a  procedure  with  his  own  per- 
sonal respect  or  official  dignity,  we 
do  not  comprehend.  It  is  certainly 
a  matter  much  less  easily  understood 
than  his  Lordship's  non-resignation; 
and  the  public  at  home  would  have 
been  more  obliged  to  him  if  he  had 
given  an  explanation  on  the  former 
point  instead  of  on  the  latter.  As 
an  act  of  State,  too,  such  procedure 
was  most  impolitic  and  pernicious; 
for  what  reliance  can  the  natives  re- 
pose in  the  supreme  Government, 
when  it  is  thus  acknowledged  that 
imperial  proclamations  may  say  one 
thin^  and  be  meamt  to  mean  another  ? 
Ab  if  to  complete  the  incomprehen- 
nble  amount  of  error  into  whicn  Lord 
Canning  fell,  it  must  be  evident  that 
not  onlv  was  the  severity  of  the  pro- 
clamation entirely  at  issue  with  his 
premises  of  mercy  and  moderation, 
DUt  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  tliis  proclamation 
was  preposterously  impracticable. 
He  admits  that  wholesale  confisca- 
tion was  indefendble ;  yet  instead 


of  acting  in  accordance  with  that 
conviction,  he  unaccoantably  does 
the  very  reverse — a  proceeding  which 
in  any  circumstances  ought  to  have 
called  down  upon  him  a  severe  cen- 
sure. But  such  a  censure  was  all 
the  more  called  for  when  we  consider 
how  impracticable,  were  the  means 
i^pon  which  he  relied  for  neutral!^ 
the  injurious  effect  of  his  tyrannicil 
edict.  While  procluming  confisca- 
tion, he  relied  upon  our  officers  as- 
suring the  population  of  Oade  that 
no  such  oonnscation  was  intoided. 
But  how  was  this  possible?  For, 
while  copies  of  the  proclamatioo, 
printed  as  they  were  in  the  vemaca- 
lar,  might  and  did  circulate  through 
the  revolted  districts— and  all  Oude 
was  then  in  open^  revolt— how  could 
our  officers  follow  into  those  districts 
to  tell  the  people  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  carry  the  proclaimed 
punishment  into  dfect?  Altogether 
It  was  a  most  dnmsy  and  inopera- 
tive, as  well  as  an  unjust  and  un- 
statesmanlike  conception. 

Bather  than  adopt  a  course  at  once 
so  erroneous,  so  undignified,  and  bo 
impracticable,  it  would  oertunly  have 
been  far  better  if  Lord  Oanniog  bad 
issued,  no  proclamation  at  all  In- 
deed, as  we  have  said,  so  fiir  from 
his  reply  sufficing  to  justify  the  tenor 
of  his  proclamation,  it  seems  oonda- 
sively  to  establish  that,  by  his  own 
showing,  no  proclamation  at  all 
should  have  been  issued.  For  what 
do  we  find  recorded  in  his  own  ex- 
planations ?  *<I  believe,''  he  says, 
"  that  the  issue  of  proclamations  ii 
not  the  surest  or  safest  mode  of  in- 
fluencing the  natives  of  India.  The 
experience  of  the  past  vear  has  far- 
nisned  examples  of  the  infl;enaitv 
with  which  the  meaning  of  such 
documents  can  be  perverted,  or  thdr 
language  misrepresented,  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  State ;  and  it  is  a  fkct, 
several  instances  of  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  of  late, 
that  the  word  of  an  English  offi- 
cer of  the  Government,  even  though 
a  stranger,  is  more  trusted  than 
a  printed  paper.  I  should  there- 
fore have  preferred  to  take  in 
Oude  the  course  which  was  after- 
wards taken  in  Bohilcnnd,  and  to 
plaoe  instructions  in  the  hands  of  the 
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offioere  attached  to  the  colnmna  which 
marched  through  the  conntry,  leaving 
it  to  tbem  to  carry  ont  those  instmc- 
tioDS,  and  to  explain  in  each  district 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Govemment 
desiied  to  deal  with  the  people."  If 
this  proves  anything,  it  certainly 
poves  that  his  Lordship  should  not 
bave  issued  any  proclamation  in  Oude. 
"  Bat,"  he  adds — and  here  comes  an- 
other eztraordinuy  part  of  his  explan- 
ations—" I  knew  it  to  be  very  probable 
that  NO  columni  vfould  he  available  far 
this  purpose  in  Oude,  and  that  much 
time  might  elapse  before  English  oflS- 
oers  would  be  able  to  pepetrate  the 
province.  I  therefore  had  recourse 
to  a  proclamation  which  might  be 
disBemmated  by  native  agency.'' 
What  a  jumble  of  self-contradictions 
his  Lordship  indulges  in!  How 
quickly  he  forgets  what  he  has  just 
told  us  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  edict,  and  as  to  how  he  pro- 
posed to  take  the  sting  out  or  it, 
*'bT  explaining  to  the  talookdars 
and  landowners  with  whom  our 
officers  came  in  contact  that  the 
'confiscation'  did  not  necessarily 
operate  as  a  ^permanent  deprivation 
of  their  rights  T'  Had  the  proclama- 
tion fas  unquestionably  it  ought) 
been  intended  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally and  without  qualification,  then 
there  might  be  reason  for  issuing  it ; 
but  he  himself  tells  ns  that  it  was 
not  meant  to  be  so  nnderstood,  but 
to  be  expUdned  away  by 'perambu- 
lating agents  of  the  Govemment  Ac- 
cordingly, his  onlv  explanation  for 
issuing  any  proclamation  amounts 
to  this :  Oude,  he  says,  was  in  such 
a  state,  that  a  proclamation  might 
be  disseminated  in  it  bv  nauve 
agency;  but  no  British  columns  or 
officers  could  permeate  it  to  explain 
the  intentions.  ^*  Therefore  "  (f)  he 
threw  into  the  province  a  proclama- 
tion which,  he  says,  he  never  meant 
to  be  understood  literally,  but  to  be 
explained  away  by  our  officers— such 
expkmation,  by  his  own  showing, 
being  at  the  same  time  impossibfo, 
as  our  offioers  could  not  enter  the 
conntryl 

TfaoB  the  statements  and  explana- 
tions in  Lord  Canning's  reply,  in- 
stead of  justifying  his  proclamation, 
show  conclusively,  first,  that  accord- 


ing to  his  views,  no  proclamation 
should  have  been  issued  at  all;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  proclamation  which 
he  did  issue,  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  justice  and  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Confiscation  was  not  justice — 
St  was  not  policy :  it  was  the  reverse 
of  both.  What,  then,  could  have 
tempted  his  Lordship  to  commit 
such  an  error?  A  sentence  in  his 
reply,  very  explicit  in  itself,  and 
amply  corroborated  by  the  speeches 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  full 
correspondence  last  May,  explains 
the  mystery.  -  In  that  sentence  his 
Lordship  says :  "  The  confiscation  to 
the  State  of  the  proprietary  rights  in 
the  soiL  would  tend  to  the  final  settie- 
ment  or  many  of  those  disputes  re- 
specting landed  rights,  which  have 
been  the  source  of  so  much  strife  and 
animosity  in  Oude."  Grievous  in- 
justice had  been  committed  against 
the  proprietors  of  Oude  by  our  luid- 
settiement,  at  which  the  proprietors 
naturally  showed  much  resentment; 
and  to  proclaim  the  confiscation  of 
the  entire  rights  in  the  soil,  his  Lord- 
ship thought  would  be  an  adroit 
way  of  settling  the  matter,  without 
having  to  ma^e  any  admission  of 
past  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  of  past  injuries  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners  I  It  was  not 
justice,  therefore — it  was  not  the 
merits  of  the  case  that  his  Lordship 
had  in  view  —  but  an  unscrupulous 
stroke  of  policy,  to  rid  the  Govern- 
ndent  from  the  effiscts  of  its  own 
previous  acts  of  injustice.  The  utter 
indefensibility  of  the  proclamation  on 
such  a  ground  as  this,  we  need  not 
stay  to  argue.  No  defence  is  pos- 
sible,— ^unless  his  Lordship  have  no 
higher  moral  standard  for  our  Indian 
Govemment  than  that  of  an  organ- 
ised band  of  buccane6r&  It  would 
^  indeed  have  been  grateful  to  the 
'  red-tapists  at  Oalcutto,  to  have  got 
rid  of  a  difficulty  of  their  own  mak- 
ing— ^to  have  covered  an  injustice  of 
their  own  perpetrating.  But  sndi  a 
plea  will  not  be  tmerated  by  the 
British  public.  But  since  the  plea 
is  advanced,  let  ns  descend  from 
moral  grounds— let  us  become  for  a 
moment  no  better  than  Lord  Can- 
ning ihmks  the  public  should  be, 
and  consider  the  plea  by  the  mere 
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light  of  worldly  expediency.  Let  as 
see  if  the  object  to  be  attained  was 
worth  the  cost.  Lord  Canning's  ob- 
ject, he  tells  09,  in  issuing  the  decree 
of  confiscation,  was,  that  it  "would 
tend  to  the  final  settlement  of  many 
disputes  respecting  landed  rights  in 
Oade."  Amidst  a  war  and  revolt  that 
covered  all  Hindostan,  and  which 
shook  our  Indian  Empire  to  its  base, 
his  Lordship's  prime  object  was  to 
obtain  this  comparatively  petty  end 
—  the  settlement  of  some  disputed 
land -rights  I — disputes,  too,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  high- 
handed inJQstice  of  probably  the 
very  red-tapists  who  incited  him  to 
this  gross  error— say  rather,  crime! 
Such  an  error  shows,  as  do  not 
a  few  other  incidents  of  his  Lord- 
ship's rule,  that  he  was  very  incap- 
able of  appreciating  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  produced  by  the  revolt  While 
Lord  Clyde,  with  veteran  experience 
and,  circumspect  eve,  was  scanning 
the  prospects  of  the  war,  and  the 
perils  oertaia  to  arise  from  the  ap- 
proaching hot  season  and  gueriUa 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  forecast  a  plan  of  the  campaign 
which  would  meet  both  of  these 
perils, — Lord  Canning,  presumptuous 
m  ignorance,  and  probably  urged 
thereto  by  hb  red-tape  friends  in 
council,  peremptorily  insisted  upon 
the  abandonment  of  those  plans, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  hasty  and 
premature  attack  upon  Lucknow  — 
foolishly  fancying  that  the  very  sound 
of  our  cannon  at  Lucknow  would  awe 
all  Onde  into  submission,  and  make 
its  whole  population,  talookdars,  ze- 
mindars, and  all,  ready  obsequiously 
to  pUce  their  necks  under  his  heel  1 

That  which  is  firmness  in  the  wise 
becomes  obstinacy  in  the  ignorant. 
He  who  is  wise  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, may  become  unwise  in  extra- 
ordinary ones.  Lord  Canning  was  in 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  either  by 
himself  or  by  those  who  had  made  him 
Qdvemor-GeiDeral,  he  found  himself 
envdoped  in  war  and  perils  of  a  most 
unusual  kind;  and  he  had  not  the 

genius  to  appreciate  the  crisis.  Henoe 
is  quality  of  firmness  degenerated 
at  times  into  obstinacy.  Once  he 
got  an  idea,  he  sruck  to  it    We  are 


not  surprised,  therefore,  that  heiboold 
have  persisted    in   issuing   his  pro- 
damation  despite     tiie  vigorou  re- 
monstrances   of    Lord    Clyde,  Sir 
James   Outram,    and    all   the  bat 
judges  on  the  spot    It  was  a  mj 
obstinate  {irooeeding,    but  it  wig  ia 
keeping  with  his  general  condaet-^ 
of  which  his   passion  for  rMrmi^ 
the  Sepoys,  in  spite  of  advice  and  the 
strongest  warnings  of  &cts  to  tb 
contraiy,  is  another  glaring  iostueei 
But  Sir  James  Outram,   says  Lod 
Canning,  if  he  objected  to  the  pro- 
clamation  when   sent    to   hun,  bid 
Sevioosly  taken    a    different  viev. 
e  had  written  to  me,  says  his  Lord- 
ship to  the  effect  that  '*  the  kods  of 
men  who  have  taken  an  active  pvt 
against  us  should  be  largely  coofiaafc- 
ed,  in  order,  among  other  reasoDs,to 
enable  us  to  reward  others  in  the 
manner  most  acceptable  to  a  lmUm* 
Well,  what  does  this  advice  amooot 
to?    As  will  be  obseryed,  it  refee 
solely  to  the  men  who  bad  taken  an 
active  or    leading  part  against  os; 
and  it  is  suggested   that  the  landa 
of  the   men   should    be    ^'largdj' 
confiscated.      In     what     sense    ii 
"largely"   to    be  here  understood! 
An  elephant  is  "  lar^,'  — «  hen's  e^, 
three  mobes  long,  is  "very  large T 
All  epithets    are    comparative,  and 
must  be  understood  from    the  con- 
text   There  is  no  difficulty  in  thus 
understanding  Sir  Jam^*s  laogoage. 
The  confiscation,  he  sugge^  is  to  be 
**  large,"  in  order  to  allow  of  othen 
being   rewarded  by  the    confiscated 
estates;    in  other  words,  he  recom- 
mends that  enough  of  land  should  be 
confiscated  to  enable  us  suitably  to 
reward  those  who  had   proved    cor 
friends.     Well,  then,  what  was   the 
number  of   our  friends?     By  Lord 
Canning's    own   showing    {vide  bis 
prodamatioo)— on^y  six  1    This,  tbeo, 
IS  the  standard  by  which.  Sir  James's 
^'largely'*  is  to  be  understood.    In- 
stead of  so  acting,  Lord  Canning  con- 
fiscated the  entire  soil  of  Oude  to  the 
British  Govemment-<he  disioherited 
the  whole  five  millions  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Oade,  with  the  exception  of 
six  personsi— and  nevertheless  asserts 
that  Sir  James  Outram  at  one  time 
advised  him  to  do  so !    We  give  his 
Lordship    full    credit   for   believiqg 
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what  he  says  he  does,  bat  it  is  at  the  shall  be  manifest  that  we  have  the 
sad  discredit  of  his  common  sense,  means  of  protecting  or  snppor^ng 
Nevertheless  even  snpposing  (for  those  who  return  to  their  allegiance, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  hypotheses  we  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  spirit  in 
most  make  for  his  LordsWs  sake)  which  the  proclamation  has  been  ao- 
that  Sir  James  Outram  had  actually  oepted  wiU  declare  itself  senerally 
at  one  time  recommended  confiscar  throughout  the  i>royinoe8.''^  Most 
tion  as  largely  as  Uie  magnifying  marvellous  consolation  I  When  Oude 
mind  of  the  Governor-General  under-  is  conquered,  it  will  be  conquered ! 
Btood,~in  &ct  not  **  largdy"  at  all,  I'hat  is  all  that  his  comfort  comes  to : 
bat  *"  entirely  "shoM  it  not  have  for  by  the  time  our  troops,  now 
occurred  to  his  Lordship  that  Sir  largely  augmented,  are  "  again  mov- 
James^s  subsequent  retraction  of  ing  more  rapidly  over  Oude,  &c  &c." 
that  opinion  was  a  very  important  that  province  will  be  conquered, 
matter?  If  a  man,  when  brought  quite  independently  of  whether  his 
&ce  to  face  with  the  actual  cireum-  Lordship  had  ever  issued  a  {>roclama- 
Btanoes,  earnestly  counsels  the  oppo-  tion  or  no.  If  **the  spirit  in  which 
site  of  what  he  had  counselled  the  prodamation  has  been  accepted " 
before,  is  it  not  the  greatest  possible  does  not  show  itself  tilt  tfien  (and  it 
proof  of  tiie  strength  and  earnestness  has  not),  we  may  certainly  conclude 
of  his  latter  convictions  ?  Every  that  a  spirit  of  submission  was  never 
man  is  averse  to  retract  a  formerly-  producea  at  all  Indeed,  how  could 
expressed  opinion,  and  never  does  it?  As  the  massacre  of  five  millions 
80  without  strong  reasons  therefor :  of  people  was  plainly  out  of  the  quee- 
yet  Lord  Oanning  acted  on  the  oppo-  tion — and  as  their  deportation  abroad 
site  principle,  and  held  that  Bir  would  be  not  less  a  dead  loss  to  our- 
James's  first  opinion,  given  on  ab-  selves — what  temptation  had  the  peo- 
stract  grounds,  was  better  worth  pie  of  Oude  to  submit?  Lord  Canning 
minding  l^an  his  later  one,  formed  nad  confiscated  theur  whole  country 
on  the  spot  after  personal  obeerva-  — what  worse  could  they  be  if  they 
tion  of  the  circumstances.  As  we  gave  vent  to  theur  natural  wrath,  and 
have  shown  above,  Sir  James  Out-  took  the  chance  of  recovering  all,  by 
ram  never  did  concur  in  Lord  Can-  fighting  it  out?  So  the  people  of  Oude 
niog's  policy  of  wholesale  confisca-  doubtless  reasoned,  and  so  unques- 
tion,  and  it  says  little  for  his  Lord-  tionably  haVe  they  acted.  But  we 
ship's  sense  to  &ooy  so ;  but  even  must  knock  even  the  last  crutch  of 
if  it  had  been  so,  the  revised  opinion  comfort  from  the  Govemo^General. 
of  Sir  James  was  certainly  the  one  to  In  the  self-consolatory  sentence  which 
which  alone  weighfr  should  have  been  we  have  quoted  above,  he  speaks  as 
given.  if  his  proclamation  were  still  in  force. 

The  onlv  amusing  feature  in  this  and  hopes  that  when  the  conquest  of 
serious  and  uncomfortable  document,  Oude  comes,  the  proclamation  will 
occurs  towards  the  close, — where  his  get  credit  for  the  triumph  1  Laok- 
Lordship,  after  all  the  confusion  and  a-day  1  as  his  Lordship  in  his  heart 
confutation  he^  has  heaped  upon  him-  knows,  the  proclamation  has  long 
self,  shows  a  perfectly  unique  power  since  been  treated  as  a  dead  letter, 
of  consoling  himself.  The  facts  are  From  the  first  it  was  modified  by  the 
so  strong  against  him,  that  he  vir-  Commissioners,  but  of  late  it  has 
tnally  acknowledges  that  hitherto  the  been  wholly  discarded,— having  been 
proclamation  has  proved  a  failure,  found  as  impracticable  in  working  as 
*^  But,"  he  aavs,  in  a  desperate  attempt  it  is  unrighteous  and  tyrannical  in 
at  self-consolation — ^  when  the  sea-  spirit  So  far  from  confiscating  the 
son  shall  arrive  at  which  the  troops  whde  rights  in  the  soil  of  Oude,  the 
can  again  move  more  rapidly  over  the  agents  of  the  Government  are  now 
country,— when  the  large  police  force  giving  the  very  fullest  efiect  to  Loi^ 
now  being  raised  by  the  chief  Com-  Ellenborough's  principles  of  modera- 
missioner  at  Lucknow  shall  have  tion.  Indeed,  yielding  to  the  force  of 
reached  its  complement,  and  received  circumstances,  they  now  find  they 
further  organisation, — and   when   it  most  carry  out  those  prindples' per- 
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haps  to  the  extreme.    **  It  may  be  have  been  made  with  chiefe  who^  m 

here  remarked/'  Bays  Mr.  Bnsseli  of  late  as  June  last,  attadced  oar  pidiee^ 

the    TifMs,  writing     on   the    18th  and  plundered  their  posts  and  if- 

Angnst,  'Hhat  no  civil  officer  now  lagesr'    So  expired  Lord  Caaokg^ 

regulates  his  conduct   by  Governor  proclamation.     We  wish  the  laonl 

Manning's  proclamation,  even    as  it  discredit    of  it   ooold   be  as  e«ilj 

was  modified  by  the  Oommifisioners ;  erased    from   the    memory   of  Um 

and,"  so  madi  is  the  case  otherwise,  natives  of  India,  and  wiped  from  tt» 

**  settlement-engagements  for  revenue  fair  escutcheon  of  Britisa  honour. 
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A  CRUISE  IN  JAPANESE  WATERS. 


CHAPTER  L 


We  left  the  north  of  GhiDa,  and 
fiftiled  from  the  important  city  of 
Tieatsio,  bearing  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence to  Shanghai  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Empires  of  Great  Britain 
and  China,  and  of  the  advent  of  a 
great  era  in  the  history  of  the  latter 
nation.  Henceforth,  thanks  to  allied 
aims  and  allied  diplomacy,  China 
was  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
missionary,  traveller,  or  merchant, 
and  the  ships  of  England  might  not 
only  visit  her  seaboard,  and  enter 
her  harbours,  bat  were  at  liberty 
also  to  penetrate  to  her  farthest 
borders,  by  means  of  that  noble 
stream,  the  Yang-tsi-Keang,  which 
flows  by  and  through  her  rich- 
eat,  and  hitherto  most  secluded,  pro- 
▼inoes.  Many  other  valuable  con- 
cessions were  made ;  but  those  above 
mentioned  were  those  most  fraught 
with  change  to  the  '^  Central  Land," 
and  with  high  promise  to  British 
interests,  commerce,  and  policy. 

A  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
present  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
Karopean  mercantile  intellect  located 
at  the  "Five  Ports"  in  China,  car- 
ried us  through  the  anticipated 
ordeal,  of  being  told  by  the  majority 
of  our  beHigerent  merchants  that  we 
bad    not   slaughtered    half   enough 
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Chinamen,  and  enabled  ns  to  smile 
at  captiousness,  that  seemed  to  think 
nothing  was  gained  so  long  as  they 
had  to  pay  taxes  or  dues  to  con- 
temptible mandarins  I  Happily, 
people  at  home  would  think  more 
wisely  and  more  disinterestedly  u\> 
on  the  subject,  and  England  would 
rejoice  that  so  much  good  had  been 
wrought  with  bo  little  violence,  and 
that  our  arms,  though  they  had 
punished  severely,  were  free  from 
the  charge  of  injustice  and  robbery. 
All  in  Europe,  who  had  ever  known 
or  read  of  China,  would  appreci- 
ate the  humiliation  that  the  proud 
and  exclusive  Court  of  Fekin  must 
have  endured,  when  it  yielded  the 
points  which  have  already  been  made 
public  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  Therefore,  Anglo-Chinese  opi- 
nions did  not  press  heavily  upon  our 
spirits — but  the  heat  did  I  What  a 
constant  exercise  of  ingenuity  it  is 
to  procure  a  draught  of  fresh  air — or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  a  draught 
of  air  only — during  the  July  heat  of 
a  Shanghai  summer  I  There  is  no- 
thing fresh  or  pure  at  that  unhappy 
period ;  all  Nature  stinks  aloud ; 
and  any  one  gifted  with  acute  olfac- 
tory nerves  in  Shanghai,  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  from  nose-ache,  until  all 
sense  of  smell  is  lost,  or  thoroughly 
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blaDted.  Unsavoarin^  and  close 
Bteamiog  beat  apart,  Sbaogbai  is 
replete  witb  interest.  Sitaated  in  a 
rieb  and  bigbly  CQltivated^IaiD,  near 
tbe  mouth  of  the  "  Son  of  the  Ocean," 
as  the  Chinese  figuratively  stjle  the 
Yang-tsi-Keang,  and  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  great  valley  which 
stretches  north  to  Pekin,  and  west 
to  the  mountains  of  Sychoen,  closely 
connected  witb  most  of  tbe  import- 
ant cities  of  this  empire  by  means 
of  a  wonderful  ramification  of  can- 
als, Shangai  is,  in  fact,  the  Liver- 
pool of  China,  and  likely  still  more 
to  rise  in  commercial  importance  as 
the  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
develop  themselves. 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  18th  June 
1842  that  the  boata  of  the  British 
fleet  opened  the  port  of  Shanghai  to 
the  ken  of  the  world ;  and  to-day, 
sixteen  short  years  afterwards,  the 
value  of  the  European  and  American 
exports  and  imports  amounts  to  no 
less  than  twenty-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum,  or,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  six  millions  ster- 
ling, of  which  the  lion's  share  goes 
to  or  comes  from  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  These  figures  give  some 
idea  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in 
a  city  even  in  this  slow  -  moving 
country ;  but  tbe  scene  of  yitality  and 
bustle  Shanghai  affords  to  the  visitor 
is  still  more  striking.  At  this  mo- 
ment eighty  odd  sail  of  splendid 
clippers,  fleet-footed  racers  of  tbe 
deep  sea,  from  London,  Liverpool, 
Aberdeen,  and  New  York,  ar^  riding 
at  anchor  off  the  quays;  flags  and 
pennons,  as  varied  in  colour  as  their 
owners  and  consignees  are  numerous, 
flaunt  gailv  in  tbe  fervid  zepbvrs  that 
waft  anything  but  ambrosial  smells 
from  the  Adds  and  gardeqs  of  a 
people  who  are  far  too  practical  to 
care  for  the  filthy  means  whereby 
their  vegetables  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket in  such  marvellous  perfection. 
We  know  that  directly  the  monetary 
crisis  in  Europe  has  ceased  to  react 
upon  the  firms  established  here,  and 
that  the  new  crop  of  teas  shall  have 
arrived  from  tbe  tea-growing  districts, 
every  wharf  which  projects  into 
the  river  will  be  inaccessible  for  the 
throng  of  lighters  pressing  around 
them.,  and  that  crowds  of  sweltering 
coolies  or  portera  will  wail  over  tiieir 


burdens,  ever  repeating  their  mdaih 
choly  cry  of  "Ah-bo!  ab-ho-hoP 
Allah  be  praised  that  that  busj  soeoe 
has  not  yet  commenced ;  for  then  oar 
only  hours  of  rest,  from  4  o'clock 
until  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  would 
be  broken,  and  beat,  stench,  masqu- 
toes,  combined  with  coolies,  might 
drive  as  to  desperation,  and  to  ti^ 
a  passage  home  in  the  first  PeniDsn- 
lar  and  Oriental  mail-boat,  and  tiiag 
mar  our  anticipated  visit  to  Japan. 
The  lull  in  European  commerce  does 
not  appear  to  have  checked  Qu- 
nese  activity  wherever  money-mak- 
ing is  to  be  done ;  and  although,  m 
their  jargon,  Messrs.  Smith,  Browo, 
and  Robinson  **  have  makee  broke!" 
or  *^  that  new  chop  tee  no  catcbee 
yet,  by  bye  can  do,"  yet  that  in  do 
way  aJSected  the  Chinaman's  line  of 
business.  In  tbe  city,  about  kite 
river-side,  and  in  narrrow  pestiferov 
streets,  there  is  a  clang  and  din  of 
commerce.  Oilj,  strong  -  smelling 
men  rush  past  you  carrying  loads  of 
sugar  or  fusty  bags  of  rice;  ben 
piles  of  rattans  impede  tbe  way,  or 
bundles  of  dye-woods  rattle  aboat 
your  shins;  and  then  all  the  conglo- 
meration of  foul  smells  la  anddnilj 
mastered  by  tubs  of  some  abomination 
brought  from  the  Eaetem  Ides  to 
tickle  the  palates  of  the  bods  of  the 
Flowery  Land !  Put  on  a  pith  hat^ 
spread  a  thick  cotton  umbrella,  take 
sbdvantage  of  every  streak  of  sbade 
thrown  by  tree  or  wall,  and  let  u 
watch  the  entrance  of  the  Soo-cbow- 
foo  CanaL  Numbers  of  boats  are 
passing  and  repassing;  some  cany 
native  merchants  or  brokers,  wlx) 
have  been  doing,  or  are  going  to  do, 
business  in  Shanghai.  In  spite  ot* 
the  unpretending  appearance  of  their 
comfortable  boats,  tens  of  thousands, 
in'  dollars,  are  about  the  figures  in 
which  their  inmates  carry  on  their  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Smooth,  silver- 
tongued  Asatics  as  they  are--adep(B 
at  lying,  chicaner jr,  and  doplieity-* 
they  are  commercially  honest  never- 
theless.  Good  faith  in  mercantile 
transactions  they  have  found  to  be 
advantageous;  and,  beii^  an  emin- 
ently practical  race,  they  adopt  tbe  ad- 
vantageous virtue,  and  as  a  role  (not 
without  exception)  they  practise  it. 
But  the  same  man  who  will,  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  aoooont   to  hit 
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brother-merchant   for   thonsand^,  or 
assist  him   in  a   commercial    orisis, 
will  nnblaabingly   defraad    his    go- 
ternment   by   the   grossest   perjury, 
and  sabscribe  remorselessly  to  a  fond 
for  procnriDg  the  heads  of  foreigners, 
or  destroying  a  European  community 
with  Arsenic  —  Howqaa  and  Oanton 
to  wit    Besides  th^  boats  fall  of 
passengers,  there  are  barges  carrying 
the  greatest  amount  of  goods,  and 
drawing    the    smallest     conceivable 
amount  of  water ;  some  months  hence 
they  will  reach  the  remotest  points 
of  the  empire  with   their   precious 
freight  of  tropical  or  European  pro- 
dace.    Such  the  scene  on  the  Soo* 
chow  Canal.    Now  look  up  the  river 
above   the   fleet  of  clippers,  steam- 
boats, and  men-of-war,  at  that  forest 
of  masts,  like  a  mass  of  pine-trees 
stripped  of  branch  and    leaf;    they 
are    the  native  vessels  of  Shanghai. 
Only  the  pool  below  London  Bridge 
can  ofier  a  simitar  sight    This  sea- 
son, certainly,  these  vessels  are  un- 
osually  D amorous  here.    Fear  of  the 
allies,  and   the   exaggerated    reports 
of   the  ''fierceness  of  the  uncontrol- 
lable  barbarians"    commanding   her 
Britannic   Majesty's  gunboats,  have 
induced   their  owners   to   remain  in 
port  until  peace  was  declared.    Our 
news    has    evidently   reached   them, 
and    the  clang  of  gongs,  much  dis- 
cordant   music,   and    the   noise    of 
crackers,  during  the  early  watches  of 
the  past  night,  are  demonstrations  of 
John   Chinaman*s  delight     He  has 
the  prospect  of  again  being  able  to 
push  into  the  outer  waters,  under  the 
slender    protection    of    the   smooth- 
faced Queen  of  Heaven,  who,  in  her 
smoky  little  shrine  under  the  junk's 
poop,  smiles  approvingly  on  the  poor 
jank-seaman*B  offering  of    a  cup  of 
weak  tea,  and  a  candle  of  pork  fat 
painted  bright  vermilion.      All  day, 
and  all  night  long,  according  as  the 
tide  serves,  these  industrious  fellows 
are  moving  up  or  down  the  stream, 
ever  heaving  in  cables,  or  hoisting 
and  lowering  their  quaint-cut   sails. 
Hardy  mnst  they  be,  as  well  .as  in- 
dustriona;    they  seem   to   have   but 
one  suit  of  clothes,  and  only  a  mat  to 
sleep    upon;    their   food    is  simply 
rice,    and   salt-fish  enough  to  swear 
by,  and  their  pay  is  very  small ;  ^et 
they  ftkce  the  tempests  of  a  sea  wmch 


is  fall  of  danger  to  oar  well-formed 
barks  and  expert  seamen.  And  then, 
after  a  long  and  toilsome  voyage,  the 
jttuk-sailor  often  endures  sad  cruel- 
ties from  pirates,  whose  ships  are 
ever  prowling  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  centres  of  commerce. 
Still,  in  spite  of  typhoons  and  pi- 
rates, and  the  competition  of  Euro- 
pean vessels  that  alreadv  have  en- 
tered the  field  against  them  in  the 
coasting  trade,  the  native  craft  have 
apparently  in  no  wise  diminished  in 
number;  and  it  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  more  junks  sail  to  and  from 
Shanghai  at  the, present  day  than 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  port  to 
European  commerce.  Apart  from 
the  scenes  of  activity  which  the 
waters  around  the  city  of  Shanghai 
afford,  I  may  add  that  the  *^  bund"  or 
qaay. which  forms  the  river-face  of 
the  European  quarter,  together  with 
the  magnificent  abodes  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  no  less  imposing  consul- 
ates, convey  an  idea  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  community, 
which  is  fally  supported  by  their 
establishments,  yachts,  horses,  and 
mode  of  living.  Even  the  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  judging 
by  their  dwellings,  partake  of  the 
general  wellbeing  of  Shanghai.  Rec- 
tors at  home  on  £600  per  annum 
live  not  in  such  houses;  and  poor 
curates  in  England,  desirous  of  en- 
joying conjugal  life,  and  bearing 
light  to  the  benighted  heathen,  may, 
by  enduring  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  and  many  smells,  do  far  bet- 
ter in  China  (in  a  temporal  point  of 
view  at  least)  than  bv  slaving  in  the 
fever-haunted  homes  of  the  poor  of  an 
English  city.  The  missionary  in  Ohina 
may  not  expect,  like  the  merchant,  to 
make  a  rapid  fortune  and  retire,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fine  field  for 
active  sons  of  the  Church.  There  is 
for  them  the  prospect  of  promotion 
to  vacant  Eastern  bishoprics;  or,  if 
gifted  with  more  questionable  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  their  country  and 
their  religion,  they  may  become  poli- 
tical agents  or  GK)vernmeat  interpre- 
ters. 

He  who  at  the  latter  part  of  July, 
at  Shanghai,  found  anything  to  ad- 
mire or  write  of,  might  boast  of  some 
energy  and  good  health.  Fersopal 
comfort  was  then   entirely  hopel^ai 
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The  temperature  for  a  week  ranged 
from  86^  to  98°  Fahrenkeit,  and  on 
deck,  in  the  shade  of  our  awnings, 
often  stood  at  104^.  Sanstroke  was 
freqaent  Even  the  Chinese  labourers, 
employed  in  coaling  the  ship,  were 
more  than  once  strnck  down;  the 
men-of-war  lost  one  or  more  men  by 
this  awful  and  sadden  death  ;  and  even 
as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  4  p.m.,  a 
European  policeman  was  killed  by 
eoup-de-ioletlj  through  incautiously 
exposing  himself  on  the  bund.  Every 
one  on  shore  or  on  l}oard  found  a 
perfect  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
quietude  actually  necessary  for 
the*  preservation  ef  health ;« and  we 
thought  with  a  sigh  of  our  brethren 
and  kindred  who,  in  as  high  a  tem- 
perature, and  almost  as  insupportable 
a  climate— that  of  Oude  or  Bohilcund 
— were  obliged  to  labour  for  their 
country's  honour  in  spite  of  sunstroke 
and  disease. 

At  this  season  all  the  residents  of 
Shanghai  look  painfully  unhealthy, 
sallow,  and  listless.  Those  afloat,  and 
not  acclimatised,  suffer  much  from 
boils,  rush,  whitlows,  and  similar  ail- 
ments, by  which  strong  constitutions 
seek  relief*  when  tried  by  great  heats 
and  pestiferous  exhalations. 

It  is  true  that  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, feeding  and  living  in  an  ar- 
tificial state,  cooled  by  punkahs,  and 
supported  by  the  consolation  that  in 
three  or  four  years  time  they  would 
return  to  Europe  or  America  with 
fortunes,  may  be  able,  with  Spartan 
fortitude,  to  smjle  at  their  sufferings ; 
we  were  otherwise  situated,  and  can 
safely  aver,  after  more  than  twenty 
years'  wandering  through  one  portion 
of  the  tropics  or  another,  varying 
their  heat  occasionally  with  extremes 
of  cold  equally  objectionable*  that  a 
hot  calm  off  *the  Bonny  River  in 
Africa,  or  the  most  sultry  day  Port- 
Royal  or  Saugor  Island  can  prodaoe^ 
is  Eden  itself  when  compared  with 
the  foul  stew  called  a  hot  day  in 
Shanghai. 

We  acknowledge  that,  for  seven 
months — ay,  and  if  you  please,  eight 
months — the  climate  of  Shanghai  is 
delicious;  the  ice,  the  mutton,  and 
Um  game,  all  are  unexceptionable;. 
but  heaven  preserve  us  from  a  third 
time  visiting  it  in  the  dog-days  of  a 
Chinese  summer  I 


Even  the  arHval  of  the 
mail  hardly  served  to  rouse  as  from 
l)ur  lethargic  discontent.  Gantoo 
had  become  a  horrid  nightmare,  and 
we  were  supremely  indiffereDt  as  to 
the  squabbles  of  Governor  Bowring  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  Mr.  Commissiooer 
Hwang,  Governor-General  of  the 
Quang-tung  and  Quang-si  Provincea, 
We  could  only  listlessly  glance  over 
the  terrible  edicts  they  had  each 
fulminated  against  the  other.  II 
was  too  much  for  us  that  hot  day  to 
attempt  to  read  the  tremendous 
despatches  of  an  Indian  General, 
who,  with  five  hundred  sailors,  sol- 
diers, sepoys,  and  irregulars,  bad 
fought  some  twenty  pitched  battfei 
with  a  numerous  and  desperate  foe, 
whose  flanks  he  enveloped,  whose 
rear  he  threatened,  whoee  oolamna 
he  crushed,  whose  centre  be  pierced, 
whose  line  he  enfiladed,  rolled  up,  and 
came  down  upon  perpendicularly ! 
But  we  could  read  and  re-read  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  clear  and  soldier- 
like reports,  and  hoped  that,  after  all, 
the  real  fight  was  where  the  gallant 
Highlanders  led. 

Shortly  after  the  mail  x  arrived,  cer- 
tain intelligence  reached  Shanghai 
from  the  north  of  China,  that  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  acting  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  in  fulfilment  of  its 
contract,  had  already  despatched 
two  high  officers  to  Shanghai  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  the  future  transit 
duties,  and  to  revise  the  present 
tariff  of  taxes  on  foreign  imports 
and  exports.  These  functionaries 
could  not  arrive  for  some  weeks; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  good  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  the  British  am- 
bassador to  proceed  to  Japan,  and 
there  secure  to  Great  Britain  the 
same  privileges  the  Americans  and 
Eussians  had  of  late  been  so  active 
in  compelling  the  Japanese  government 
to  grant  them. 

Then,  amid  clouds  of  coal-dost 
and  a  tumult  of  baggage  and  live- 
stock, we  prepare  to  bid  Shanghai 
good-bj  —  not  with  a  sigh^  for  who 
ever  sighed  or  said  they  were  sorry 
to  quit  any  port  in  China?  Wecao 
syippathise  with  the  poor  High- 
flyers officers  and  men,  who  will, 
like  those  of  the  frigate  Pique,  swing 
daily  round  over  one  spot,  until  beef- 
bones,  old  boots,  and  broken  bottkf. 
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fonn  a  dangeroaa  shoal  under  their 
keel  The  great  to-morrow,  oo  which 
we  sail  for  Japao,  will  next  dawn 
npoD  hb.  We  go  to  bed,  aod  dream, 
not  ^'o'  green  fields,"  hot  of  blae 
water  and  rattling  sea-breezes,  bear- 
ing ns  fresh  health  and  strength. 

The  son's  rays  were  making  a  gal- 
lant fight  with  the  malaria-la^en 
yellow  mists  of  the  Yang-tsi-Keang 
Valley  as  we  weighed  for  the  onoe 
fabled  shores  of  Cipango.  A  sleepy 
display  of  ensigns  from  the  men-of- 
war  of  difierent  nations  showed  that 
their  officers  of  the  watch  recognised 
the  departure  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador, the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincar> 
dine,  with  an  escort  of  two  steam- 
frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  gunboat* 
Down  a  winding  reach,  through  miles 
of  turbid  water,  and  past  fleets  of 
junks  and  boats,  we  sped,  until  the 
fiat  shore  dropped  abruptly  out  of 
light  astern.  Then  a  solitary  rock 
or  storm-swept  islet  appeared  in 
sight,  and  as  quickly  disappeared, 
as  we  rattled  on  to  the  east  at  a  pace 
which  made  the  fisherman,  in  his 
rickety  craft,  drop  his  line,  and 
watch  ns  with  face  indicative  of  wild 
astonishment. 

The  reader  knows  assuredly  what 
it  is  to  suddenly  come  on  sweet 
grass,  and  under  cool  trees,  after  a 
weary  walk  over  a  dusty  highway. 
That  same  sensation  of  relief  and 
pleasure  was  generally  felt  and  ex- 
pressed as  we  gradually  left  the 
muddy  waters  of  a  great  river,  which 
carries  suspended  in  its  stream,  they 
say,  earth  enough,  were  it  suddenly 
deposited,  to  form  another  England. 
The  emerald  green  of  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  China  sea  steadily  dark- 
ened in  tint,  until  we  again,  on  the 
morrow  of  our  leaving  Shanghai, 
saw  dear  mother  ocean  clad  in  her 
glorious  robes  of  blue ! 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waters  1    yet  once 
more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  us,  as 

a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider." 

After  months — ^nay,  more  than  a 


year — pothering  about  in  the  narrow 
rivers,  creeks,  bays,  and  dirty  water 
of  China,  is  was  pleasant  again  to 
see  blue,  bright  blue  water,  sparkling, 
laughing,  and  showing  its  white 
teeth  under  a  rattling  b^eze ;  and 
oh  I  how  cheering  to  look  again  upon 
a  clear  sky,  and  loose,  fleecy,  trade- 
wind  clouds  sailing  athwart  it !  The 
charm  of  novelty,  too,  enhanced  the 
feelings  we  experienced.  Our  cruise 
to  Japan  was  not  avowedly  one  of 
discovery,  but,  after  all,  it  was  very 
like  one.  We  were  going  upon  a 
coast  imperfectly  surveyed.  The  only 
chart  of  it  was  by  a  German,  Pr. 
Siebold,  who,  whilst  forming  part  of 
the  Dutch  commercial  establishment 
closely  imprisoned  at  Nangasaki,  had 
compiled,  from  Japanese  authorities, 
a  very  fair  map  and  chart  of  the  em- 
pire, though  but  poorly  adapted  for 
purposes  of  navigation.  We  were 
going  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan ; 
though  it  was  »aid  we  never  should 
approach  it  nearer  than  ten  miles; 
and  one  clause  of  Admiral  Stirling's 
treaty  of  1854  stipulated  that  British 
ships  should  only  go  to  Nangasaki, 
at  the  oce  extreme  of  the  empire, 
and  Hakodadi  at  the  other.  Our 
ambassador  was  going  to  Jeddo  to 
present  a  yacht  from  our  Queen  to 
an  Emperor,  who  we  heard  was,  by 
the  rules  of  his  empire,  never  allowol 
to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace ; 
and  then  he  was,  by  moral  force,  to 
induce  him  to  make  a  fresh  treaty, 
in  the  face  of  a  clause  in  that  same 
Stirling  Treaty  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "7th  Art— When  this  con- 
vention shall  have  been  ratified,  no 
high  officer  coming  to  Japan  shall 
alter  a,'^  So  that  we  might  saj 
there  were  quite  as  many  unknown 
rocks .  and  quicksands  ahead  of  the 
diplomatic  portion  of  the  expedition 
as  there  were  in  the  track  of  the 
executive. 

Information  of  the  geography  of 
Japan  was  most  scant  Es&mpfer 
and  Siebold,  though  most  trustwor- 
thy in  all  respects,  were  ignorpAt 
upon  the  point  on  which  we  as  sea* 
men  most  anxiously  sought  for   in- 


♦  The  squadron  of  his  Excellency  consisted  of  tho  steam-frigato  Retribution,  28 
guns,  Captain  0.  Barker;  tho  steam-frigate  Furious,  16  guns,  Captain  Sherard  Os- 
bom,  C.B ,  on  board  of  which  ship  nis  Excellency  and  suite  were  embarked ;  the 
gUQboat  Lee,  Lieutenant  Graham;  and  the  yacht  Emperor,  Lieutenant  Ward. 
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fomifttioD.  The  ponderous  yolnmes 
of  the  AmericaD  expedition  to  Japan 
bad  little  new  in  them  bejond  infor- 
mation about  Jeddo  gulf.  Had  Marco 
Polo,  in  August  1858,  sprung  from 
his  grave,  it  is  true  that  he  might 
liave  been  pleased  to  find  that  we 
did  not,  like  his  foolish  countrymen, 
smile  with  incredulity  at  his  won- 
drous tale  of  Zipangu  or  Cipango, 
but. he  would  have  been  much  as- 
tonished to  find  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
five  centuries  and  a  half,  Europe 
knew  very  little  more  about  Japan 
than  he  did  when,  in  the  year  1295, 
be  pointed  to  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  and  raid,  **  there  was 
a  great  island  there  named  Zipangu," 
peopled  by  a  highly  civilised  and 
wealthy  race,  who  had  bravely  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  Tartar  conquest  in 
the  days  of  Eublai  Khan. 

An  eminent  American,  who  goes 
off  occasionally  on  the  wings  of  that 
dreadful  eagle  with  its  claws  armed 
with  the  lightning,  and  which  is  ever 
soaring  over  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
or  sweeping  across  the  western  waters, 
&c.  &Cm  seems  to  insist  that  it  is  the 
high  mission  of  the  United  States  to 
do  chaperon  to  Japan,  and  introduce 
her  to  the  ken  of  the  western  world, 
all  because  Cristopher  Oolumbus-p 


who,  we  maintain,  was  not  the  M 
American  citizen,  and  cared  no  mora 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  he  does  for  General  WashiogUn 
— discovered  the  American  continent 
in  endeavouring  to  reach  that  Cttimy 
and  Zipangu,  of  which  Marco  Polo 
had  written,  but  in  which  Colnmbos 
had  alone  the  wit^  in  after  years,  to 
believe.  However  that  may  be,  it  ii 
sincerely  to  be  desb^  bat,  if  she 
believes  in  her  mission,  the  United 
States  may  go  earnestly  about  it^  mi 
send  her  commodores,  fiag-offioen^ 
consuls,  missionaries,  and  envoys  to 
do  the  work  steadily  and  well,  fm^ 
bidding  them  to  fly  to  and  from 
China — of  which  we  believe  we  hava 
for  a  while  heard  enough ;  and  when 
Oongress,  revelling  in  surplus  re- 
venue, liberally  pays  the  expense  of 
publishing  their  servants'  joomftki, 
they  had  beet  be  tied  down  to  wriie 
of  Japan  only,  and  not  wander  loosely 
to  Singapore,  HongKoog,  the  Ctpe 
of  Good  Hope,  and  St.  Helena,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  abualog  a  colo- 
nial system  which  stall  keeps  Great 
Britain  a  neck  and  shoulders  ahead 
of  the  whole  world,  and  enables  at 
to»care  but  little  whatHhe  opinion  oC 
the  United  States  may  be  as  to  how 
we  treated  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  valley  of  deep  water,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  shores  of  China  to  those  of 
Japan,  delightful  though  it  was  to  us 
river-sick  seamen,  is  at  present  a  very 
lonely  sea.  The  interdiction  of  for« 
eign  trade  by  the  Emperors  of  Japan 
acted  upon  China  as  well  as  Europe, 
and  during  the  centuries  in  which 
the  flag  of  Holland  alone  crossed  the 
sea  we  Vere  traversing,  China  was 
also  obliged  to  confine  herself  to 
sending  thirteen  junks  annually  to 
and  from  Nangasaki.  We  therefore 
saw  no  vessel  in  our  track.  Then 
(excepting  great  numbers  of  flying 
fish)  there  was  a  dearth  of  animal 
life,  whether  fish  or  bird,  where,  from 
our  proximity  to  land,  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  have  found  the  re- 
verse. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  August, 
1858»  we  reached  a  group  of  rocky 


but  picturesque  islets,  the  outpost! 
in  this  direction  of  the  Japanen 
empire.  Miaco-Sima,  or  tbe^AjEses' 
Ears,"  they  B[re  named,  because  their 
peaks  run  up  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
the  ears  of  that  famous  animal 
Their  coasts  are  bold  and  craggy, 
washed  by  the  rollers  of  a  wild 
though  narrow  sea,  whose  spray  ha 
left  a  mark  far  up  the  polished  wan- 
worn  sides ;  yet  there  waa  greai 
grass  and  stout  pine-tree  immediately 
above  the  wash  of  the  sea,  and  vegeta- 
tion made  a  bold  fight  to  reach 
the  summits  of  the  craggy  peaka 
How  different  from  Chinese  scenery! 
we  naturally  exclaimed,  as  oar  good 
ship  sped  past  Miaoo-Sima,  And  all 
declared  tnemselves  perfectly  sad^ 
fied  with  this  first  instalmeot  of 
Japan :  it  was  evident  we  were  de> 
termined  to  be  pleased.  The  moun- 
tains of  Kiu-Siu   Island,  on  whidk 
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the  city  of  Naogaaaki  is  Bitnated,  were 
next  to  rise  upon  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  night  proved  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  as  in  tne  middle  watch  the  bold 
coasts  of  Gotto  Island  were  seen  to 
the  northward,  warning  ns  that  we 
were  approaching  Japan  faster  than 
was  prudent,  we  had,  in  spite  of  oar 
anxiety  to  be  quickly  into  port,  to 
order  the  speed  to  be  very  much  re- 
duced. Day -dawn  showed  us  to 
have  been  right  in  thus  acting,  for 
the  land  about  Cape  Nomo,  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  bay  lead- 
ing to  Nangasaki,  was  on  our  star- 
board bow  ;  and  thence,  stretching  far 
away  to  our  left,  rose  peak,  mountain, 
and  table-land,  until  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. Away  to  the  north,  a  channel, 
dotted  with  islets,  was  seen' between 
Gotto  and  Eiu-Siu.  It,  we  knew,  led 
to  Hirando,  or  Firando,  that  port  so 
well  known  to  European  mariners  of 
centuries  now  long  gone  by,  when 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Dutch- 
men and  the  English,  were  strug- 
gling for  a  footing  in  Japan,  and 
each  doing  his  best  to  have  his  bro- 
ther Christian  exterminated  —  how 
they  eventually  succeeded,  and  the 
Dutchman  turned  up  the  trump- 
card,  we  will  hereafter  relate.  For 
the  present,  we  must  go  at  full  speed 
for  a  mark  in  the  land  ahead,  wnich 
the  charts  tell  ua,  leads  us  to  our 
haven. 

For  a  while  heavy  mists  swept 
over  land  and  sea.  We  could  only  see 
a  mile  or  so  ahead.  It  was  very  tan- 
talising. Those  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed day-dawn  would  not  believe 
we  had  seen  Japan,  and  growled  out 
complaints  of  the  nuisance,  to  use  a 
seaman's  phrase,  of  ^  being  Jammed 
in  a  fog  off  our  port"  All  the  con- 
solation we  could  offer  was,  that 
possibly  the  sun  would  master  the 
fog;  and  it  was  so,  for  presently 
there  was  a  play  of  light  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  the  hulls  of  our 
vessels  came  out  sharp  and  clear. 
Then  Japanese  junks  were  Eeea  ;  pre- 
sently their  sails  and  masts  showed ; 
—the  fog  was  lifting,  breaking,  and 
dispersing.  Down  the  mountains  of 
Kiu-Sia  rolled  masses  of  cloud ;  out  of 
every  vale  and  valley  came  dense  mists 
sweeping  down,  wrathful  at  the  enemy 
that  was  expelling  them.  Poor  cloucf- 
land  fought  at  a  disadvantage  with 


the  lusty  youth  of  a  morning  sun; 
— his  fierce  glance  pierced  her  dens- 
est array,  and,  in  sullen  showers  and 
flying  squalls  of  wind,  night  and  dark- 
ness passed  away  ;  whilst  day,  bright 
and  beaming,  burst  fairly  upon  us  with 
a  shout  of  welcome.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous sight — mountain  and  plain,  valley 
and  islet,  clothed  with  vegetation,  or 
waving  with  trees,  and  studded  with 
villages  —  blue  sea  for  a  foreground, 
crisped  with  the  breeze,  and  calm 
spots  with  sandy  bays;  in  amongst 
islands  dotted  with  fishing-boats  and 
native  junks.  We  must  not  attempt 
it,  for  pen  or  pencil  could  never  re- 
produce such  a  picture. 

Early  in  the  forenoon,  H.M.S. 
Furious  was  entering  the  charming 
series  of  channels  leading  through 
islands  to  Nangasaki.  Cape  Nomo 
was  now  hidden  from  view,  whilst 
on  either  hand  lay  the  lovely  spots 
known  by  the  native  names  of  Fwo- 
sima  and  Kamino-sima,  *'  Sima  '*  being 
Japanese  for  island.  They  looked 
like  pieces  of  land  detached  from  the 
best  parts  of  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  impossible,  we  believe, 
to  pay  them  a  greater  compliment  I 
Their  outline  was  marked  and  pic- 
turesque, clothed,  wherever  a  tree 
could  hang  or  nnd  holding- ground, 
with  the  handsome  pine  peculiar  to 
the  country.  Tillages  and  richly 
cultivated  gardens  nestled  in  every 
nook,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  fruit- 
trees,  were  plentiful  To  our  eyes, 
the  multitude  of  guns  and  extra- 
ordinary number  of  batteries  which 
covered  every  landing-place,  or  sur- 
mounted every  height,  on  these  islands, 
did  not  enhance  their  beauty ;  and 
we  regretted  to  see  all  the  male  popu- 
lation, and  many  more  men  besides, 
entering  the  batteries  as  we  approach- 
ed. We  suspected  then,  what  afierr 
wards  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  our 
Transatlantic  friends  had  taken  great 
care  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Japanese,  by  spreading  some  marvel- 
lous tales  of  what  we  Britishers  had 
done  in  China,  and  intended  to  do  to 
them.  The  garrisons  of  the  batteries 
appeared  desirous  only  of  showing 
us  now  prepared  they  were  {  and  hav- 
ing gone  to  their  guns,  quietly  sat 
down  to  smoke  their  pipes,  while  the 
officers,  seated  on  the  parapets,  grace- 
fully fanned  themselves.    Tet  it  will 
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be  well  for  all  tbe  world  that  the 
Japanese  are  Jealoas  of  tbcir  liberty  ; 
and  now  that  we  have  seen  Japant 
we  can  only  hope  its  people  will,  if 
need  fibonld  arise,  gallantly  defend 
the  beantifal  land  God  has  given 
them. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  how 
many  gans  are  moanted  on  the  islands 
and  points  commanding  the  approach 
,to  Nangasaki ;  some  of  them  may  be 
of  wood  —  merely  quakers ;  but  we 
saw  hundreds  that  decidedly  were 
not.  The  msyority  were  of  brass, 
some  of  iron,  all  mounted  on  wheeled 
carriages,  and  looked,  from  the  gun- 
gear  about  them,  well  found  in  stores, 
and  efficient  The  batteries'  were 
evidently  very  solid,  and  there  was  a 
queer  mixture  of  European  and  Ja- 
panese ideas  in  their  construction— 
the  result  being,  that  although  the 
lower  portions  would  have  stood  a 
great  deal  of  hammering  from  an 
enemv,  the  unfortunate  gunners 
would  have  been  too  much  exposed 
to  have  stood  long  to  their  guns. 

Our  attention  was  now  called  from 
the  land  to  a  number  of  government 
boats,  which  were  dotted  about  the 
water  ahead  of  us :  they  were  always 
in  pairs/one,  doubtless,  selon  les  regUs, 
watching  the  other.  It  was  desirable 
to  have  no  communication  with  these 
guard-boats^for  such  we  easily  recog- 
nised them  to  be— lest  they  should 
hand  us  the  copy  of  some  British 
Treaty,  or  Convention,  by  which 
some  one  had  pledged  H^^r  Most 
Gracious  Mojeety's  subjects  not  to  do 
this,  or  not  to  do  that  We  happened 
to  have  found  in  an  old  book — the 
only  old  thing,  except  sound  port, 
that  we  ever  liked— a  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Amity  between  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  and  James  the  First,  of  Great 
Britain,  dated  as  far  back  as  the  }ear 
of  grac0»1613.  By  it,  right  of  inter- 
course, commerce,  and  suchlike,  was 
Eccured  to  us  for  ever ;  and  as  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed— a 
mere  flea-bite  in  the  records  of  such 
countries  as  Japan  and  China  —  it 
seemed  natural  we  should  still  adhere 
to  the  privileges  secured  by  bold 
Captain  Saris,  of  the  good  ship 
Clove  of  London,  belonging  unto 
the  Honourable  and  Worshipful 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
the  East   Indies  — and   ignore   the 


fdlly  of  those  who,  in  later  yeus, 
had  lost  the  birthright  their  ances- 
tors had  won  for  them.  In  happy 
ignorance  of  any  treaties  made  by 
Admiral  Stirling  and  others,  H.M. 
ships  steamed  on,  pretending  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of 
guard-boats  and  officials.  However, 
it  was  soon  very  evident  that  if  thej 
could  not  stop  us,  it  was  quite  ae 
much  as  their  lives  were  worth  not 
to  be  able  to  report  correctly  upoo, 
who,  and  what  we  were ;  for  jost  u 
we  had  put  the  helm  hard  down  to 
escape  one  pair  of  boat^,  two  others 
skilfully  tumbled  into  the  wash  of 
our  paddle-wheels,  and  the  most  ex- 
peditious short-hand  writers  at  home 
could  not  have  made  their  quills  fij 
faster  than  did  these  Japanese  in 
noting  down  facts  that  one  of  thdr 
party,  who  stood  on  tiptoe  to  peer 
into  the  ports,  shouted  out  for  ws 
information.  Next  day  we  leant 
that  the  spies  had  given  a  very  ex- 
cellent account  of  H.BLS.  Furious^ 
and  ha<l  only  mi«eed  one  gun  in  tbi 
list  of  her  armament 

Fast  these  impediments,  and  avoid- 
ing some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  in 
the  channel,  we  had  time  to  obserrc 
that  the  ship  appeared  ae  if  Tuxaav^ 
up  against  the  shores  of  Kiuao. 
which  rose  boldly  ahead  of  oa  until 
they  terminated  in  the  now  cloud- 
capped  Peaks  of  Hi-kosan  and 
Tarutagama.  Was  it  that  the  Fn- 
rious  was  tired  of  bufifeting  the 
wide  sea,  and  had  determined,  like 
the  Bounty  of  Otaheitian  fame, 
to  place  herself  in  one  of  the  lovely 
nooks  ahead  ?  No  ;  the  channel  will 
show  out  presently  ;  the  beautiful,  bat 
sadly  notorious,  island  of  Takaboko 
bars  the  view  of  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  harbour. 

Lonely,  yet  wicked  Takaboko  — 
better  known  as  the  "  Papenberg  "— 
how  calm  and  smiling  it  looked 
down  upon  our  wooden  home  as  we 
swept  past,  almost  touching  it  I  It 
so  peaceful,  so  full  of  repose—we  ail 
throb  and  noise,  routine  and  for- 
mality I  There,  in  that  pretty  nook, 
we  should,  we  felt  assuredly,  find 
that  rest,  that  peace  which  ail  men 
crave  for,  but  so  seldom  find  I  **  A 
battery  in  amongst  those  trees !  sir," 
said  the  shrill  voice  of  the  signal 
midshipman,  and   "four   braes  guns 
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io  it"  Brass  gans  and  batteries  in  danshter  in  the  legend  of  aa  Ogre's 
sach  an  Eden !  what  barbarism !  We  castle,  shall  she  not  perfectly  reoon- 
thoaght  with  a  sigh  of  an  equal!/  cile  all  true  knights  to  the  crimes  of 
barbaroas  act  perpetrated  by  those  the  remorseless  giants  who  of  old 
gallant  Frenchmen  who  had  planted  held  their  sway  there  ? 
y  aaban  batteries  among  the  bread-  ''  Hard  a^tarboard,  sir ! "  exclaims 
frait  and  palm-trees  of  sweet  Ota-  oar  Palinarus;  and,  as  the  spokes  of 
heite— the  only  spot  we  ever  saw  the  wheel  fly  roand,  the  ship  turns 
that  excelled  the  scene  of  beanty  sharply  into  the  fine  channel  of  water 
which  now  surrounded  as.  leading  np  to  Nangasaki.  That  city 
Beaatifal  Papenberg  1  Yet,  if  his-  faced  as,  spread  round  the  base  of  a 
tory  spoke  true,  deeds  horrid  enough  hill  at  the  farther  end  of  the  harbour, 
for  it  to  have  been  for  ever  blighted  and  having  immediately  in  front  of 
by  God's  wrath  had  been  perpetrated  it  a  rude  collection  of  hybrid  Euro- 
there  during  the  persecutions  of  the  pean  houses  with  a  flagstaff.  This 
Christians  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  we  at  once  recognised  as  Decima, 
tury.  It  was  the  Golgotha  of  the  au  artificial  island  adjoining  the  city 
many  martyrs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Nangasaki,  whereon  the  Japanese 
faith.  There  by  day  and  by  night  had  held  the  Datchmen  volantary 
its  steep  clifil)  had  rung  with  the  prisoners  ever  since  4he  expulsion  of 
agonised  shriek  of  strong  men,  or  the  Portuguese  in  1613.  The  poor 
the  w^il  of  women  and  children,  Datchmen  endured  insult,  restraint, 
launched  to  rest,  after  torture,  in  the  and  contumely,  rather  than  forego 
deep  waters  aroond  the  island.  If  certain  advantages  in  carrying  out 
Jesuit  records  are  to  be  believed,  the  Japanese  copper  and  retaihng  it  to 
fortitude  and  virtue  exhibited  by  Europeans  at  an  enormous  profit 
their  Japanese  converts  in  those  Long-suffering  and  enduring  vendors 
sad  hoars  of  affliction,  have  not  of  strong  Dutch  cheese,  Zealand  hot- 
been  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  t^r,  and  pleasant  schnapps  I  relief 
world  since  religion  gave  another  came  at  last ;  the  Dame  I^artlngtons 
plea  to  man  to  destroy  his  fellow-  at  home  trundled  their  mo^  in  the 
creature ;  and  may  it  not  be  that  face  of  Holy  Mother  *<  Bussia,^'  when 
the  beauty  with  which  nature  now  she  felt  her  mission  called  her  to 
adorns  that  rock  of  sorrows,  is  her  troonce  the  Turk  and  take  Constan- 
halo  of  glory  around  a  spot  ren-  tinople.  The  Japanese  Emperor  was 
dered  holy  by  the  sufferings,  doubt-  astouiehed  to  find  the  belligerents 
less,  of  many  that  were  brave  and  playing  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in 
good?  Yes  I  let  us  think  so,  his  many  bays  and  harbours,  -  and 
and  forget  the  envy,  hatred,  and  wisely  concluded  that  the  orthodox 
malice  which  once  raged  rampant  old  lady  of  Moscow,  whose  dominions 
upon  that  spot  Let  ns  forget  it,  and  approached  suspiciously  close  to  Jbt 
try  to  be  as  unconscious  of  its  past  pan,  might  one  day  think  it  as 
history  as  is  that  Japanese  Hebe  Christian-like  to  rob  a  Buddhist  as  a 
who  stands  on  the  pathway  up  the  Mohammedan  neighbour.  He  has 
face  of  the  Papenberg,  and  stares  at  very  wisely  departed  from  the  an- 
the  frigate  sweeping  past  under  her  cient  laws  oC  his  realm,  and  has 
feet,  unconscious  of  all  the  admira-  sought  for  aid  and  protection  where, 
tion  and  all  the  telescopes  which  are  strangely  enough,  he  can  find  them,  in 
directed  at  her.  Gentle  heathen  1  of  the  friendship  of  four  or  five  nations 
coarse  she  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  aJl  who  cordially  dislike  and  are  jealons 
the  compliments  her  grace  and  neat-  of  each  other.  But  a  truce  to  poll- 
ness  are  calling  forth ;  but  she  pats  tics  for  a  time — ^the  ambition  of  men 
np  her  hand  and  rearran^  the  bril-  or  nations,  the  crimes  of  the  Christian 
liant  red  flowers  hidden  in  her  mass  and  heathen,  may  be  studied  else- 
of  jetty  hair.  Yes  I  she  laughs,  and,  where.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with 
throwing  her  h^ul  aside  archly,  dis-  simply  inhaling  healthful  pleasure 
plays  sach  a  glitteriug  set  of  white  from  the  contemplation  of  the  loveli- 
teelh !  That  angel  of  the  Papenberg  ness  nature  has  spread  over  every 
redeems  all  the  blemishes  we  might  inch  of  the  harbour  of  Nangasaki. 
have  seen  in  it ;  and,  like  the  lovely  A  long  fiord  of  blae  water  stretches 
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two  miles  inland  between  elopinfl^ 
hills  which  spring  from  the  sea  with 
a  bold,  rocky  escarpment,  and  then 
roll  gently  back,  rising  to  an  altitode 
of  a  thousand  feet  or  so  ;  and  these  are 
overlooked  by  still  more  lofty  giants, 
— every  mountain-side  covered  with 
all  that  can  gladden  a  landscape,  and 
down  every  ravine  gladsome  streams 
rushing  on  to  the  sea.  Here  a  vil- 
lage, there  a  quaint  bark  anchored  in 
sandy  cove;  now  an  official  abode 
with  square-cut  terrace  and  upright 
fence,  so  properly  stiff,  starched,  and 
queer,  you  felt  sure  you  had  only  to 
knock  and  that  one  of  the  Barnacles 
of  society  would  appear ;  then  nes- 
tling in  the  midst  of  green  trees  and 
flowery  gardens,  were  the  prettiest 
chalets  seen  out  of  Switzerland  ; 
children,  with  no  clothes  at  all,  roll- 
ing on  the  grass,  or  tumbling  in  and 
out  of  the  water;  whilst  their  re- 
^)ected  parents,  with  but  few  habili- 
ments to  incommode  them,  gravely 
waved  their  fans,  or  sat  gazing  upon 
the  newly  arrived  vesseu.  Oh  I  it 
was  a  goodly  sight ;  but  we  were  all 
in  the  mood  to  be  pleased  ;  and  had 
the  sky  been  less  clear,  the  air  less 
bracing,  and  the  climate  as  bad  as 
tiiatof  China,  we  should  assuredly 
still  have  admired  it 

In  former  days,  a  chain  of  guard- 
boats  used  to  extend  across  the  gate 
of  this  Japanese  paradisa  One  of 
our  men-of-war,  during  the  Russian 
war,  nearly  paddled  over  them ;  and 
we,  too,  it  had  been  determined,  were 
not  to  be  stopped  by  them.  The 
Japanese  officers  of  the  present  day 
are  far  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
those  f^ho,  when  the  frigate  of  Cap- 
tain Sir  Israel  Fellew  forced  her  way 
itkto  the  harbour  during  the  French 
war,  disembowelled  themselves  ra- 
ther than  survive  the  disgrace  of  such 
an  act  We  found  all  the  boats  care- 
fully removed  and  made  fast  in  by 
the  shore.  One  officer,  more  anxious 
than  the  rest  to  do  his  duty^  or, 
Asiade  like,  desirous  of  asoertaming 
to  what  length  he  might  go,  stood 
up  in  his  boat  as  we  came  abreast 
of  him,  and  mildly  gesticulated  with 
his  fan  (the  everlasting  emblem  of 
office  in  Japan)  for  us  to  go  back 
again  I  We  would  fain  not  have  seen 
it;  but  of  course  the  officious  sig- 
nalman   immediately   reported   that 


there  was  a  Japanese  officer  waving. 
A  spy- glass  was  brought  steadily  to 
bear  on  him;  the  wretch  was  about 
fifty  yards  off;  the  action  of  the  &n 
became  at  once  less  violent,  then  ir- 
regular, as  if  the  waver  of  the  fan 
was  in  a  dilemma ;  then  a  spasmodic 
jerk;  the  glass  was  kept  steadily  on 
the  wretch  (we  fearing  lest  the  ambas- 
sador should  see  him  and  cry  halt!) 
— there  was  a  pause,  another  flatter 
— hurrah !  he  shut  up  his  fan,  and  re- 
tired under  his  awning,  beaten.  He 
had  only  to  perform  Haki-kari  or 
disembowelment,  and  we  might  pro- 
ceed, giving  the  officious  signalman 
orders  not  to  make  nonsensical  re- 
ports of  every  Japanese  who  chose  to 
ran  himself  I 

We  soon  anchored  off  Nan^asaki, 
close  to  a  gallant  bark  from  Holland 
— jast  such  a  ship  as  should  always 
sail  from  stout  Amsterdam;  nooe 
of  your  fiy-away  newfkngled  vessds, 
lean  as  a  greyhound,  and  quite  as 
fast — ^but  full,  round,  and  frau-likc— 
exactly  the  craft,  in  short,  that  a  ves- 
sel rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the 
Zeevaart  ought  to  be.  Beside  her 
rode  gaily,  at  her  anchors — whidi, 
with  every  disposition  to  be  gal- 
lant to  ships  and  ladies,  we  cannot 
say  the  Zeevaart  did — a  Japanese 
screw  schooner,  under  the  sim|^e 
imperial  flag,  a  red  ball  on  a  white 
ground.  She  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Dutch,  for  some  &buloaa 
sum  in  copper  bars,  unless  rumour 
belied  the  honest  burghers  of  De> 
cima;  and  all  her  officers  and  men 
were  natives,  from  the  engineer  to 
the  captain  ;  and,  from  what  we 
saw  of  their  exercises  doft,  and  what 
we  heard  from  their  Dutch  naval 
instructors,  our  impression  was  very 
favourable  to  the  'prospect  of  the 
Japanese  shortlv  being  again  the 
able  and  skilful  seamen  they  were 
three  centuries  ago,  when  they  used 
to  navigate  their  fraU  native  craft  as 
far  as  the  ports  of  Indostan. 

An  hour  passed — ^no  officiate  came 
near  us.  The  native  boats,  before 
alluded  to,  had  followed  the  ship, 
and  now  hung  listlessly  about  b^. 
The  officers  in  them  were  evidenUy 
very  inquisitive;  but  as  we  did  not 
invite  their  approach,  they  sUll  kept 
aloof.  The  Dutchmen  on  riiora 
seemed  equally  shy.    Some  half-dosen 
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ndlors,  in  red  sbirtft,  loUed  abqat  the 
landiog-plaoe  of  Decima;  bat  Deoima 
made  no  other  sign  of  vitality,  and 
pmoke  rose  as  steadily  from  the 
Datch  skipper's  pipe  as  he  leant  over 
the  rail  of  his  argosy  aod  peered  at 
08,  as  it'  woold  nave  done  in  the 
sleepiest  landscape  in  watery  Hol- 
land. It  suddenly  strnck  us  that 
Becima  had  gone  to  bed,  and  that 
here,  as  in  Batavia,  the  commanity 
dine  about  noon,  and  after  dinner  all 
the  Mynheers,  Frans,  and  Franleins 
retire  to  rest,  rising  from  their  second 
sleep  about  fonr  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  were,  we  soon  ascer- 
tained, right  in  oar  saspicione ;  bat 
an  officer  was  remorselessly  sent  on 
shore,  to  stir  up  the  sleeping  barghers 
of  Decima  with  the  information  of 
the  arrival  of  his  Excellency  the 
British  Ambassador. 

There  was  soon  a  general  florry, 
for  the  Japanese  appeared  to  have 
been  waiting  for  their  Dutch  friends 
to  awake,  to  inqaire  if  we  might 
be  visited.  Japanese  officials,  with 
pockets  full  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
harried  off— jolly  good-natqred-look- 
iog  fellows,  always  ready  to  laugh, 
and  in  appearance  resembling  more 
the  Kanaka  races  of  the  Soath-Sea 
Islands  than  the  Chinese  we  had  left 
behind  ns.  Their  drees,  in  some 
respects,  was  Chinese,  and  their  lan- 
guage sounding  very  like  a  composi- 
tion of  the  discordancy  of  that  most 
discordant  of  languages,  and  the  soft 
liquid  sounds  of  the  Kanaka  tongue. 
Bat  how  they  interrogated  us ! — what 
was  the  ship's  name,  our  name,  the 
Ambassador's  titles  —  everybody's 
name  and  age — everybody's  rank  and 
business — what  did  we  want — whi- 
ther were  were  going — whence  did  we 
come*— how  many  ships  were  coming 
— where  was  our  Admiral?  Indeed, 
a  Eussian  customhouse  agent,  or  a 
British  census  paper,  could  not  have 
put  more  astounding  questions,  whi- 
ther in  number  or  nature,  than  did 
these  Nangasaki  reporters.  We  were 
as  patient  as  naval  officers,  or  angels, 
may  usually ,be  supposed  to  be  under 
such  circumstances ;  —  answered  all 
their  questions — allowed  them  to  see, 
toncb,  smell,  aiTd  hear  everything, 
except  the  British  Ambassador,  who 
was  m  his  cabin  ; — and  then  dismissed 
them  with  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a 


b^uit  The  captain  and  first-lieu- 
tenant had  hardly  congratulated 
themselves   that    at    any  rate,  that 

Jortion  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
apan  was  over,  when  another  boat- 
ful of  reporters  arrived,  tumbled  ap 
the  ladder,  were  very  well-behaved,  but 
asked  exactly  the  same  questions,  and 
weut  exactly  through  the  same  farce  as 
the  first  party  had  done.  They  were, 
we  learnt,  duplicate  reporters,  whose 
statements  served  to  check  and  cor- 
rect those  of  the  first  set  of  inquirers. 
Directly  they  left  us,  a  twosworded 
official  arrived — two  swords  in  Ja- 
pan, like  two  epaulettes  in  Europe, 
indicate  an  officer  of  some  stand- 
ing. He  introduced  himself  through 
a  Japanese  interpreter,  who  spoke 
English  remarkably  well,  as  "  a  chief 
officer,"  who  had  an  official  commu- 
nication'  to  make.  Would  he  sit 
down— would  he  be  pleased  to  un- 
bosom himself— could  he  not  see  the 
ambassador  ?  Impossible !  What ! 
*-a  chief  officer"  communicate  with 
an  ambassador !  We  were  truly  hor- 
rified. The  chief  officer  mast  be 
simply  insane ;  did  he  couple  the 
representative  of  her  majesty  of 
Qreat  ^  Britain  with  some  superin- 
tendent of  trade?  The  chief  officer 
apologised ;  he  was  very  properly 
shocked  at  the  proposition  that  he 
had  made ;  he  saw  his  error,  and, 
what  was  more  to  our  purpose,  the 
Ambassador  assumed  a  size  and  im- 
portance in  his^eyes  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  realised. 
The  "chief  officer"  then  put  his 
questions  —  Did  Lord  Elgin  intend 
to  call  upon  the  Governor  of  Nan- 
kasaki  ?  No ;  he  had  not  time  to 
do  so.  Did  he  expect  the  Governor 
to  wait  upon  him?  The  Governor 
could  please  himself — the  Ambassi^ 
dor  would  receive  him  if  he  came. 
If  the  Lieutenant-Governor  called  on 
Lord  Elgin,  would  his  Excellency 
receive  him?  Yes.  —  This  was  all 
the  chief  officer  had  to  say;  his 
mission  was  a  special  one ;  he  begged 
to  wish  us  good-morning,  merely 
adding  that  the  Governor  of  Nanga- 
saki hoped  the  Ambassador  would 
kindly  accept  a  small  present  which 
woold  shortly  be  sent.  The  present 
arrived  shortly  afterwards — a  stoat 
cob-built  pig  of  three  hundred  weight; 
and  such  a  quantity  of  pumpkins  f 
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It  looked  at  first  very  like  a  joke;    commerce  and   ports    to  them,  ad> 
indeed,    the   infernal    mosic    of    an   mittiog    free    intercoorse    with   the 
animal  never  seen  alive  on  board  a   people,  and  practising  religious  toier- 
man-of  war,  added  to  the  comicality   atioo.    At  one  time   the  I4th  April 
of  the  affair;  bat  the  fact  is,  that   bad  been  agreed   upon    as  the  day 
the    Japanese    are   a   sober-minded ,   for  the  final  signatare  of  a  treaty; 
thrifty  people,   and  nothing  evinces   then  it  was  postponed ;  then  mmooit 
it  better  than  the  following  interest-   were  spread  of  the  priesthood,  Uie 
ing  custom,  followed  in  this  as  in  all   spiritual  emperor,  and  certain  inde- 
other  cases: — Whenever  a  Japanese  pendent  nobles,  having  opposed  in- 
makes  a  present,  whatever  the  rank  surmountable  obstacles,  to  any  con- 
of  the  parties  or  the  value  of  the  gift   cession.     The  Tai-koon,  or  Tempo- 
may  be,  the  donor  encloses   in   an   ral  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Sem- 
en velope,  bearing  his  name  and  com-   taiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
pliments,  a  small  piece  of  dried  salt   Prince  of  Biteu,  appeared  well  aware 
fish,  emblematical  of  the  poverty  of  of  the   necessity  for  some  arrange- 
their   ancestors,   and   of    the   thrift   ment  being  made  to  pacify  the  E<mh 
whereby  their  present  affluence  has  peans ;  but  they  doubtless  deUyed  as 
been    attained;     and   this   is   often    long  as  they  could,  to  see  the  issae 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which   of  our  efiforts  to  open  up  China  be- 
is   written    the    following    favourite   fore  they    yielded   themselves;    and 
sentence,  "  Happy  those  who  never   at  last,  although  always  most  kindly 
depart  from  the  wisdom  of  their  an-   treated   and  generously  lodged,  Mr. 
cestors," — a   Confucian    as    well   as    Curtius   and    Mr.  Harris  found    H 
protectionist     doctrine,     the     wide-   necessary  to  return  to  their  respeo- 
spread  faith   in    which,  in  this  re-    tive  posts,  as  empty-handed  as  they 
mote  part  of  the  world,  may  be  pos-   went.    Mr.  Harris,  having  but  a  short 
sibly   confirmatory    and    consolatory   distance  to  go,  was  donbtleas  by  this 
to  some  at  home  who  will  not  believe  time    in    Simoda,   but    Mr.  Donker 
that   free  trade  and  repeal  of  corn-    Curtius,    when   last   heard    of,    wis 
laws  can  be  beneficial  to  their  country,   still  on  the  road,  and  could  not  ar- 
After  this  little  episode  of  pig,  pump-   rive  for  a  week  or  so.    This  newa^ 
kin,  and  salt-fish,  the  Dutch  gentlemen   at  the  first    glance,  looked    nnpro- 
belonging  to  the  factory  turned  up.   mising ;  but  there  was  this  one  point 
The  secretary  of  the  Dutch  super  in-   very  certain,  that   if   the  Japanese 
tendent  of  trade  came,  accompanied   intended  to   be  guided  as   to  t^teir 
by    two    naval .  officers,    instructors  future  policy  by  the  concessions  Sog- 
lent  by  the  government  of  Holland,  land  and  France  should  wring  firom 
to  teach  the   Japanese  the  arts  of   China,  we  could  show  that  the  Coort 
navigation,    gunnery,    and    nautical   of  Pekin  had  yielded  all,  and  more 
science  generally.    The  former    had   than  was  expected  from  them;  and 
to  explain  that   the  superintendent,   they,  at   any  rate,  were  saved  the 
Mr.  Donker  Curtius,  was  absent  oh   humiliation    of   being    the    first    to 
public  business,  and  the  latter  told   concede  the  point  of  the  exclnaion  of 
OS  that  their  senior  officer  or  com-   strangers,  &c.    It  seemed  likely  that 
maiidant   was  sick ;  but  they  had  a  the  Americans  would  turn  our  ope- 
good  deal  of  interesting  information   rations  to  account,  by  working  on 
to  give,  which  was  to  the  following   the  fears  of  the  Japanese;  for  the 
effect:  —  The  superintendent  of  the   United  States    Steamer  Powhattan, 
factory,    Mr.    Donker    Curtius,    had   bearing    the    flag    of    Flag -officer 
been  in  Jeddo  during  the    past  six   TattnaJ,  had   gone  direct  firom  the 
months,  as  well  as  Mr.  Harris,  the   Gulf  of  Pecheli  to  Ntengasaki,  bear- 
American    consul-general    from    Si-   ing  the  news  of   our    succeas,  and 
moda,  a  port  on  the  opposite  coast  spreading  tales  of  our  numbers  and 
of  Japan.    Alarmed  by  the  rumours   intentions,    which    caused    no   small 
of     tiie    allied    operations     against   alarm    amongst    a    people   who  for 
China,    the    Japanese     government   twelve  months  had  i)een  kept  in  a 
was  at  first  very  fair  spoken  upon   state  of  excitement    by  rumoura  of 
the  subjects  of  granting  a  treaty  to   our  doings  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Holland  and  America,  opening  her  {To  be  continued,) 
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WHAT   WILL   HB    DO    WITH   IT? — PART    XIX. 

BT    PLSISTRATCS   CAXTOK. 

[The  AtUhor  rettrves  the  Sight  qf  JiwulaUon.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 


Ony  Darreirs  Tiews  in  the  inylutlon  to  Walfe. 


Lionel  had  bat  ioadeqaately  re- 
preseDted,  for  be  coald  bat  imper- 
fectly comprehend,  the  profoand  im- 
pression made  apon  Gay  Darrell  by 
QtOTgQ  Morley'8  disclosures.  Him- 
self so  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  Dar- 
rell was  the  man  above  all  others  to 
regard  with  an  admiring  reverence, 
which  partook  of  awe,  a  self-immo- 
lation that  seemed  almost  above 
humanity — to  him  who  set  so  lorty 
an  estimate  on  good  name  and  fair 
repate.  He  ha^  not  only  willingly 
permitted,  but  even  urged  Lionel 
to  repair  to  Waife,  and  persuade 
the  old  man  to  come  to  Fawley. 
With  Waife  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  fall  discassion  of  Sophy's 
alleged  parentage.  But  apart  even 
from  considerations  that  touched  a 
cause  of  perplexity  which  dif^^uieted 
himself,  Darrell  was  eager  to  see  and  ^ 
to  show  nomage  to  the  satlerer,  in 
whom  he  recognised  a  hero's  dignity. 
And  if  be  had  sent  by  Lionel  no  le^ 
ter  from  himself  to  Waife,  it  was 
only  because,  in  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  that  belonged  to  him 
when  his  best  emotions  were  aroused, 
be  felt  it  just  that  the  whole  merit, 
and  the  whole  delight  of  reparation 
to  the  wrongs  of  William  Losely, 
should,  without  direct  interpoeilion 
of  bis  own,  be  left  exclusively  to 
Charles  Haaghton's  son.  Thus  far 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  Guy 
Darrell  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who,  once  warmed  to  magnanimous 
impulse,  are  cooled  by  a  thrifty  pru- 
dence when  action  grows  out  of  the 
impulse.  Guy  Darrell  could  not  be 
generous  by  drachm  and  scruple. 
Not  apt  to  say,  "  I  apologise," — slow 
to  say,  '» I  repent ;"  very— very-.- 
very  slow  indeed  to  say,  **  1  forgive ;  '* 
yet  let  him  once  aay,  ^I   repent,'' 


"  I  apologise,"  or  "  I  forgive,"  and  it 
was  said  with  hia  whole  heart  and 
soul. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
in  authorising  Lionel  to  undertake 
the  embassy  to  Waife,  or  in  the 
anticipation  of  what  might  pass 
between  Waife  and  himself  should 
the  former  consent  to  revisit  the 
old  house  from  which  he  }iad  been 
so  scornfally  driven,  Darrell  had 
altered,  or  dreamed  of  altering, 
one  iota  of  his  resolves  against  an 
union  between  Lionel  and  Sophy. 
True,  Lionel  had  induced  him  to  say, 
**  Coold  it  be  indisputably  proved 
that  no  drop  of  Jasper  Losely 'a 
bluod  were  in  this  girl's  veins — that 
she  were  the  lawful  child  of  honesi 
parents,  however  humble— my  right 
to  stand  between  her  and  yourself 
would  cease."  Bat  a  lawyer's  ex* 
perience  ia  less  credulous  than  a 
laver's  hope.  And  to  Darrell's  judg- 
ment it  was  wholly  improbable  that 
any  honest  parents,  however  humble, 
should  have  yielded  their  child  to  a 
knave  like  Jasper,  while  it  was  so 
probable  that  hia  own  persuasion  was 
well  founded,  and  that  she  was  Jas- 
per's daughter,  though  not  Matilda's. 

The  winter  evening  had  closed. 
George  and  Darrell  were  conversing 
in  the  library  ;  the  theme,  of  course, 
was  Waife ;  and  Darrell  listened  with 
vivid  interest  to  George's  graphic 
accounts  of  the  old  man's  gentle 
playfal  humour — with  its  vague  de- 
sultory uoder-currents  of  poetic  fancy 
or  subtle  wisdom.  Bat  when  George 
turned  to  speak  of  Sophy's  endear- 
ing, lovely  nature,  and,  though  cau- 
tiously, to  intimate  an  appeal  on  her 
behalf  to  Darrell's  sense  of  duty,  or 
susceptibility  to  kindly  emotions,  the 
proud  man's  brow  beeame  knit,  and 
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his   stately   air  eviooed   dlspleasnre.  disposed   to  esteem  each  other,  they 

Fortunately,  jast  at  a  moment  when  heard    the  sonnd  of  wheels  on  tlie 

farther  words  might  have   led  to  a  frosty  groond — the  shrill  bdl  at  the 

permanent  coldness  between  jhen  so  porch-door. 


CHAPTER  T. 


The  Tagabond  receWed  la  tbe  nutnor-hoose  at  Ftwley. 


Very  lamely,  very  feebly,  declin- 
ing Lionel's  arm,  bat  leaning  heavily 
on  his  crutch-stick,  Waife  crossed^ 
the  threshold  of  the  manor-house. 
Qeorge  sprang  forward  to  welcome 
him.  The  old  man  looked  on  the 
preacher's  face  with  a  kind  of  wan- 
dering uncertainty  in  his  eye,  and 
George  saw  that  his  cheek  was  veir 
much  flashed.  He  limped  on  through 
the  ball,  still  leaning  on  his  staff, 
George  and  Lionel  at  either  side. 
A  pace  or  two,  and  there  stood  Dar- 
rein Did  he,  the  host,  not  spring 
forward  to  oifer  an  arm,  to  extend 
an  band  ?  No,  such  greeting  in  Dar- 
rell  would  have  been  but  vulgar 
courtesy.  As  the  old  man's  eye 
rested  on  him,  the  superb  gentleman 
bowed  low — bowed  as  we  bow  to 
kings  ! 

They  entered  the  library.  Darrell 
made  a  sign  to  George  and  Lionel. 
Tbey  understood  the  sign,  and  left 
visitor  and  host  alone. 

Lionel  drew  George  into  the  quaint 
old  diniog-halL  ^*  I  am  very  uneasy 
about  our  dear  friend,"  he  said,  in 
agitated  accents.  **  I  fear  that  I  have 
had  too  little  consideration  for  bis 
years  and  his  sensitive  nature,  and 
that,  what  with  the  excitement  of  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  us, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  his 
nerves  have  broken  down.  We  were 
not  half- way  on  the  road,  and  as  we 
had  the  railway  carriage  to  ourselves, 
I  was  talking  to  him  with  imprudent 
eamestoess,  when  he  began  to  trem- 
ble all  over,  and  went  into  an  hysteri- 
cal paroxysm  of  mingled  tears  and 
Janghter.  I  wished  to  stop  at  the 
next  station,  but  he  was  not  long  re- 
covering, and  insisted  on  coming  on. 
Still,  as  we  approached  Fawley,  after  * 
muttering  to  himself,  as  far  as  I 
could  catch  his  words,  incoherentlv, 
he  sank  into  a  heavy  state  of  leth- 
argy or  stupor,  resting  his  head  on 


my  shoulder.  It  was  with  difBcnlfy 
I  roused  him  when  he  entered  the 
park." 

"  Poor  old  man,"  said  George  feel- 
ingly; ^'no  doubt  the  quick  succes- 
sion of  emotions  through  which  be 
has  lately  passed  has  overcome  him 
for  the  time.  Bat  the  worst  is  now 
past.  His  interview  with  Darrell 
must  cheer  his  heart  and  soothe  bis 
spirits  ;  and  that  interview  o^^r^  we 
must  give  him  all  repose  and  nuis- 
ing.  But  tell  me  what  passed  be^ 
tween  you — if  he  was  very  indignazit 
that  I  could  not  suffer  men  like  yon 
and  my  uncle  Alban,  and  Guy  Dar- 
rell, to  believe  him  a  picklock  and  a 
thief." 

Lionel  began  his  narrative,  bat 
had  not  proceeded  far  in  it  before 
Darrell's  voice  was  heard  shooting 
loud  and  the  library  bell  rang  vio- 
lently. 

They  hurried  into  the  library,  and 
Lionel's  fears  were  verifie(^  'Waife 
was  in  strong  convulsions;  and  as 
these  gradually  ceased,  and  he  rested 
without  strugele,  half  on  the  floor, 
half  in  DarreU's  arms,  he  was  evi- 
dently unconscious  of  all  around  hira. 
His  eye  was  open,  but  fixed  in  a 
glassy  stare.  Tne  servants  thronged 
mto  the  room ;  one  was  despatched 
instantly  to  summon  the  nearest  nae- 
dical  practitioner.  "  Help  me  — 
George  —  Lionel,"  said  Darrell,  *•  to 
bear  him  up-stairs.  Mills,  light  as," 
When  they  reached  the  landingplaoJe, 
Mills  asked,  **  Which  room,  sir  ?" 

Darrell  hesitated  an  instant,  ih«>Q 
his  grey  eye  lit  into  its  dark  fire. 
''  My  father's  room^he  shall  rest  on 
my  father's  bed." 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he  de- 
clared Waife  to  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger—pressure on  the  brain.  He  pre- 
scribed prompt  and  vigorous  reme- 
dies, which  had  indeed  before  the 
surgeon's    arrifid    suggested    them- 
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selves  to,  aod  been  partly  commenc- 
ed  by,  DarreU,  who  had  gone  through 
too  many  varieties  of  ezperieoce  to 
be  unversed  ia  the  rudiments  of 
leechcraft  "  If  I  were  in  my  guest's 
state,"  asked  Darrell  of  the  practi- 
tioner, "  what  would  you  do  f  " 
"Telegraph  instantly  for  Dr.  F— ." 
"Lionel  —  you  bear?  Take  my 
o«yn  horse  —  he  will  carry  you  like 
the  wind.  Off  to  ♦  *  *  *  ;  it  is  the 
nearest  telegraph  station.'^ 

Darrell  did  not  stir  from  Waife's 
bedside  all  that  anxious  night    Dr. 

F did  not  arrive   till  morning. 

He  approved  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  bnt  nevertheless  altered  the 
treatment;  and  after  string  some 
hours,  said  to  Darrell, "  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  you  for  the  present, 
nor  could  I  be  of  use  in  staying.  I 
have  given  all  the  aid  in  my  power 
to  Nature — we  must  leave  the  rest  to 
Nature  herself.  That  fever  —  those 
fierce  throes  and  spasms  —  are  but 
Nature's  efforts  to  cast  off  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy  we  do  not  see.  It  now 
depends  on  what  degree  of  rallying 
power  be  left  to  the  patient.  For- 
tunately his  frame  ia  robust,  yet 
not  plethoric  Do  you  know  his 
habits?" 

**  I  know,"  answered  George, — 
"  most  temperate,  most  innocent" 

'*  Then,  with  constant  care,  minute 
attention  to  my  directions,  he  may 
recover." 

"If  care  and  attention  can  save 
my  gueeVs  life,  he  shall  not  die,"  said 
DdirelL 

The  physician  looked  at  the  speak- 
er's pale  face  and  compressed  lips. 
*'Bot,  Mr.  Darrell,  I  must  not  have 
you  on  my  hands  too.  You  must 
not  be  oat  of  your  bed  again  to- 
night." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  George.  ^  I 
shall  watch  alone." 

"  No,"  cried  Lionel,  "  that  is  my 
post  toa" 

••Poohr  said  Darrell;  "young 
men  so  far  from  Death  are  not  such 
watchful  sentinels  against  his  stroke 
as  men  of  my  years,  who  have  seen 
him  in  all  aspects;  and,  moreover, 
base  indeed  is  the  host  who  de- 
serts his  own  guest's  sick-chamber. 
Fear  not  for  me,  doctor;  no  man 
needs  sleep  less  than  I  do." 
Dr.  F T  slid  his  hand  on  Darrell's 


pulse.  <^  Irregular — quick ;  but  what 
Titality  I  what  power  I  —  a  young 
man's  pulse.  Mr.  Darrell,  many  years 
for  your  country's  service  are  yet  in 
these  lusty  beats." 

Darrell  breathed  his  chronic  sigh; 
and  turning  back  to  Waife's  bedside, 
said,  *'  When  will  you  come  again?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

When  the  doctor  returned,  Waife 
was  out  of  immediate  danger.  Na- 
ture, fortified  by  the  ''temperate, 
innocent  habits "  which  husband  up 
her  powers,  had  dislodged,  at  least 
for  a  time,  lier  enemy ;  but  the  attadc 
was  followed  by  extreme  debility. 
It  was  clear  that  for  days,  perhaps 
even  weeks  to  come,  the  vagrant 
must  remain  a  prisoner  under  Dar- 
rell's  roof-tree. 

Lionel  had  been  too  mindful  of 
Sophy's  anxiety  to  neglect  writing  to 
Lady  Montfort  the  day  after  Waife'e 
seizure.  But  he  could  not  QtA  tiie 
heart  to  state  the  old  man's  danger ; 
and  with  the  sanguine  tendencies  of 
his  youpg  nature,  even  when  at  the 
worst  he  dung  to  belief  in  the  best 
He  refrained  from  any  separate  and 
private  communication  of  Waife^B 
state  to  Lady  Montfort,  lest  the  sad- 
ness it  would  not  fail  to  occasion  her 
should  be  perceptible  to  Sophy,  and 
lead  her  to  divine  the  cause.  So  be 
contented  hilnself  with  saying  that 
Waife  had  accompanied  him  to  Mr. 
Darrell's,  and  would  be  detained 
there,  treated  with  all  kindness  and 
honour,  for  some  days. 

Sophy's  mind  was  relieved  by  this 
intelligence,  but  it  filled  her  with 
wonder  and  conjecture.  That  Waife, 
who  had  so  pertinaciously  refused  to 
break  bread  as  a  guest  under  any 
man's  roof- tree,  should  be  for  days 
receiving  the  hospitality  of  Lionel 
Uanghton's  wealthy  and  powerful 
kinsman,  was  indeed  mysterious.  But 
*  whatever  brought  Waife  and  Lionel 
thus  in  confidential  intercourse,  could 
not  but  renew  yet  more  vividly  the 
hopes  she  had  been  endeavouring  of 
late*  to  btiOc.  And  combining  to- 
gether many  desuiioVy  remembrances 
of  words  escaped  unawares  from 
Lionel,  from  Lady  Montfort,  from 
Waife  himself,  the  truth  (of  which 
her  native  acuteness  had  before  ad- 
mitted glimpses)  grew  almost  clear 
to  iter.    Was  not  Mr.  Darrell  that  re- 
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latioD  to  her  loBt  mother  npon  whom 
she  bad  claima  not  hitherto  conceded  2 
Lionel  and  Waife  both  with  that  re- 
lation uowl    Surely  the  cloads  that 


had  rested  on  her  fatnre  were  admit- 
ting the  sun  throagh  their  opening 
rents— and  she  blushed  aa  she  caoght 
its  ray. 


CHAPTEB  YL 


IndlTidoAl  eonoeasloni  are  like  polldoal ;  when  yon  once  begin,  there  ie  no  Mying 
where  yoa  viU  stop. 


Waife's  first  words  on  recovering 
conscionsness  were  given  to  thoughts 
of  Sophy.  He  had  promised  her  to 
return,  at  farthest,  the  next  day; 
she  would  be  so  uneasy  —  he  roust 
get  up — he  must  go  at  once.  When 
he  found  his  strength  would  not 
8a£fer  him  to  rise,  he  shed  tears.  It 
was  only  very  gradually,  and  at  in- 
tervals, that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  length  apd  severity  of  his 
attack,  or  fully  sensible  that  he  was 
in  Darrell's  house;  that  that  form, 
,  of  which  he  had  retained  vague, 
dreamy  reminiscences,  hanging  over 
his  pillow,  wiping  his  brow,  and 
soothing  him  with  the  sweetest  tones 
of  the  sweet  human  voice — that  that 
form,  so  genial,  so  brotberlike,  was 
the  man  who  had  once  commanded 
him  not  to  sully  with  his  presence  a 
stainless  home. 

All  that  had  passed  within  the  last 
few  days  was  nnall^  made  clear  to 
him  in  a  short,  unwitnessed,  touching 
conversation  with  his  host;  after 
which,  however,  he  became  gradually 
worse;  his  mind  remaining  clear, 
but  extremely  dejected ;    his  bodily 

strength  evidently  sinking.   Dr.  F 

was  ^ain  summoned  in  haste.  That 
great  physician  was,  as  every  great 

Ssician  should  be^  a  profound  phi- 
>pher,  thouffh  with  a  familiar  ease 
of  manner,  ana  a  light  off-hand  vein 
of  talk,  which  made  the  philosophy 
less  sensible  to  the  taste  than  any 
other  ingredient  in  his  pharmaco- 
poeia. Turning  everybody  else  out 
of  the  room,  he  examined  his  patient 
alone— sounded  the  old  man's  vital 
organs,  with  ear  and  with  stetho- 
scope—  talked  to  him  now  on  his 
feelings,  now  on  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  then  stepped  out  to  Darrell. 


'*  Something  on  the  heart,  my 
dear  sir;  I  can't  get  at  it;  per- 
haps you  can.  Take  off  that  8ome> 
thing,  and  the  springs  will  reftct, 
and  my  patient  will  soon  recover. 
All  about  him  sound  as  a  rock  — 
but  the  heart;  that  has  been  hor- 
ribly worried ;  something  worries  it 
now.  His  heart  may  be  seen  in  ha 
eye.  Watch  his  eye;  it  is  ma- 
ing  some  face  it  is  accostomed  to 
see." 

Darrell  changed  colour.  He  stok 
back  into  Waife's  room,  and  took 
the  old  man's  hand.  Waife  returned 
the  pressure,  and  said, ''I  was  jost 
praying  for  you — and — and  —  I  am 
sinking  fast.  Do  not  let  me  die,  nr. 
without  wishing  poor  Sophy  a  bss 
goodby  I" 

Darrell  passsed  back  to  the  land- 
ing*  place,  where  George  and  lianel 

were  standing,  while  Dr.  F wbb 

snatching  a  hasty  refreshment  in  the 
library  before  his  return  to  >  town. 
Darrell  laid  his  hand  on  Lionei'i 
shoulder.  "  Lionel,  you  most  go  back 
to  London  with  Dr.  F— *-.  I  cannot 
keep  you  here  longer.  I  want  your 
room." 

'*Sir,"  said  Lionel,  aghast, '<  whik 
Waife  is  still  so  ill  I  You  cannot  be 
thus  unkind." 

^'  Inconsiderate  egotist !  would  yoa 
deprive  the  old  man  of  a  presenoi 
dearer  to  him  than  yours?  George, 
you  will  go  too ;  but  you  will  return. 
You  told  me  yesterday  that  your 
wife  was  in  London  for  a  few  days; 
entreat  her  to  r  -^company  you  hither ; 
entreat  her  t  bring,  with  her  the 
poor  young  idy  whom  my  gnat 
pines  to  see  at  his  bedside— tJW  faa 
that  his  eye  misses"      , 
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CHAFTBR  VII. 


Sophy,  Dftrrelli  and  the  Flnte-player.    Durell  preparet  a  lurpriie  for  Waife. 


Sophy  18  come.  She  has  crossed 
that  inexorable  threshold.  She  is  a 
gaest  in  the  house  which  rejects  her 
as  a  daughter.  She  has  been  there 
some  days.  Waife  revived  at  the 
first  sight  of  her  tender  face.  He  has 
left  his  bed ;  can  move  for  some  hoars 
a-day  into  an  adjoining  chamber, 
which  has  been  hastily  arranged  for 
his  private  sitting-room;  and  can 
walk  its  floor  with  a  step  that  grows 
daily  firmer  in  the  delight  of  leaning 
on  Sophy's  arm. 

Since  the  girl's  arrival,  Darrell  has 
relaxed  his  watch  over  the  patient. 
He  ,  never  now  enters  his  guest's 
apartment  without  previous  notice; 
and,  by  that  incommunicable  in- 
stinct which  passes  in  households 
between  one  silent  breast  and  an- 
other, as  by  a  law  equally  strong 
to  attract  or  repel  —  here  draw- 
ing together,  there  keeping  apart^ 
though  no  rule  in  either  case  has  been 
laid  down ;— by  virtue,  I  sa^  of  that 
strange  intelligence,  Sophy  is  not  in 
the  old  man's  room  when  Darrell 
enters.  Barely  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  do  the  host  and  the  foir  young 
guest  encounter.  But  Darrell  is  a 
quick  and  keen  observer.  He  has 
seen  enough  of  Sophy  to  be  sensible 
of  her  charm — ^to  penetrate  into  her 
simple,  natural  loveliness  of  character 
— ^to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  her,  and 
a  still  .deeper  pi^  for  Lionel.  Seclud- 
ing himself  as  much  as  possible  in 
his  private  room,  or  in  nis  leafless 
woods,  hia  reveries  increase  in  gloom. 
Nothing  unbends  his  moody  brow  like 
Fairthom's  flute  or  Fairthorn's  fami- 
liar converse. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  Fair- 
thora  knew  his  secrets.  Fairthom 
had  idolised  Caroline  Lyndsay.  Fair- 
thorn  was  the  only  being  in  the  world 
to  whom  Guy  Darre)^^x>uld  speak  of 
Oaroline  Lyndsay— to  %hom  he  could 
own   the   unconquen^'' ;   but    unfor- 

gviog  love  which  ha/St  twice  driven 
m  from  the  social  world.  Even 
to  Fairthorn,  of  course,  all  could  not 
be  told.  Darrell  could  not  speak  of 
the  letter  he  had  received  at  Malta, 
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nor  of  Caroline's  visit  to  him  at  Faw- 
ley ;  for  to  do  so,  even  to  Fairthon, 
was  like  a  treason  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Beloved.  And  Ouy  Darrell  might 
rail  at  her  inconstancy— her  heart- 
lessness ;  but  to  boast  that  she  had 
lowered  herself  by  the  proffers  that 
were  dictated  by  repentance,  Guy 
Darrell  could  not  do  that; — he  was 
a  gentleman.  Still  there  was  mudi 
lefc  to  say.  He  could  own  that  he 
thought  she  would  now  accept  his 
hand;  and  when  Fairthom  looked 
happy  at  that  thought,  and  hinted  at 
excuses  for  her  former  fickleness,  ft 
was  a  great  relief  to  Darrell  to  fly 
into  a  rage;  but  if  the  flute-player 
meanly  turned  round  and  became 
himself  Caroline's  accuser,  then  poor 
Fairthom  was  indeed  frightened,  for 
Darrell's  trembling  lip  or  melancholy 
manner  overwhelmed  the  assailant 
with  self-reproach,  and  sent  him 
sidelong  into  one  of  hb  hidden 
coverts. 

But  at  this  moment  Fairthom  was 
a  support  to  him  under  other  triah 
—Fairthom,  who  respects  as  he  does, 
as  no  one  else  ever  can,  the  sanctity 
of  the  Darrell  line— who  would  shrink 
like  himself  from  the  thought  that 
the  daughter  of  Jasper  Losely,  and 
in  all  probability  not  a  daughter  of 
Matilda  Darrell,  should  ever  be  mis- 
tress of  that  ancestral  hall,  lowly  and 
obscure  and  mouldering  though  it  be 
—and  that  the  child  of  a  sharper,  a 
thief,  a  midnight  assassin,  should 
carry  on  the  lineage  of  knights  and 
warriors  in  whose  stainless  scutcheons, 
00  many  a  Gothic  tomb  or  over  the 
portals  of  rained  castles,  was  impaled 
the  heraldry  of  Brides  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  Lion  Kings!  Darrell, 
then,  doing  l\ill  justice  to  all  Sophy's 
beauty  and  grace,  purity  and  good- 
ness, was  more  and  more  torturM  by 
the  conviction  that  she  could  never 
be  wife  to  the  man  on  whom,  for 
want  of  all  nearer  kindred,  would 
devolve  the  heritage  of  the  Darrell 
name. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sophy's  feelings 
towards  her  host  were  almost  equally 
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palDfinl  aad  embittered.  The  tender- 
nen  and  revereDcetbat  he  had  showed 
to  her  beloved  ^and father,  the  affect- 
iog  gratitode  with  which  Waife  spoke 
of  him,  necessarily  deepened  her  pre 
possessions  in  his  favoar  as  Lionel's 
Kinsman;  and  though  she  saw  him 
10  sparingly,  still,  when  they  did 
meet,  she  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  his  manner.  It  might  be  distant, 
tacitarn ;  but  it  was  gentle,  courteous 
— the  maoner  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  a  host  of  secluded  habits, 
to  a  young  guest  from  whoee  sym- 
pathies he  was  removed  by  years,  but 
to  whoee  comforts  he  was  unobtra- 
sively  considerate  —  whose  wishes 
were  delicately  forestalled.  Yet  was 
this  all  that  her  imagination  had 
dared  to  picture  on  entering  those 
grey  wails  7  Where  was  the  evidence 
of  the  relationship  of  which  she  had 
dreamed? — where  a  single  sign  that 
•he  was  more  in  that  bouse  than  a 
mere  guest  ? — where,  alas  I  a  token 

'  that  even  Lionel  haid  named  her  to 
his  kinsman,  and  that  for  Lionel's 
sake  that  kinsman  bade  her  welcome  ? 
And  Lionel  too— gone  the  very  day 

'  before  she  arrived  1  That  she  learned 
incidentally  from  the  servant  who 
ahowed  her  into  her  room.  Gone, 
Mid  not  addressed  a  line  to  herself, 
though  but  to  condole  with  her  on 
]ber  grandfather's  illness,  or  coogra- 
tolate  her  that  the  illness  had  spued 
the  lifel  She  felt  wounded  to  the 
very  core.  As  Waife's  progressive 
restoration  allowed  ber  thoughts 
more  to  revert  to  so  many  causes  for 
pain  and  perplexity,  the  mystery  of 
•II  Gonneoted  with  ber  own  and 
Waife^s  sojourn  nnder  that  roof  baf- 
fled her  attempts  at  oonjectora  The 
old  man  did  not  volunteer  explana- 
tions. Timidly  she  questioned  him; 
bot  his  nerves  yet  were  so  unstrung, 
And  her  questions  so  evidently  ba^ 
assed  him,  that  she  only  once .  made 
that  attempt  to  satisfv  her  own 
bewilderment^  and  smiled  as  if  con- 
tented when  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause,  "Patience  yet,  my  child;  let 
flM  get  a  littJe  stronger.  You  see 
Mr.  Darrell  will  not  suffer  me  to  talk 
with  him  on  matters  that  most  be 
discussed  with  him  before  I  go ;  and 
then-~and  then— Fatieooe  till  then, 
SoDhy." 
Neither  Qeoige  nor  his  wife  gave 


her  any  clue  to  the  inquiries  that 
preyed  upon  her  mind.  The  latter  a 
kind,  excellent  woman,  medcly  dfr 
voted  to  her  husband,  either  was,  or 
afl^ted  to  be,  in  icnoraDce  of  the 
causes  that  had  led  Waife  to  Fawley, 
save  very  generally  that  Darrell  M 
once  wroD^  hinm  by  an  erring  judg- 
ment, and  had  hastened  to  efface  that 
wrong.  And  then  she  kissed  Sophy 
fondly,  and  told  her  that  brighter  diays 
were  in  store  for  the  old  man  and 
herself.  George  said  with  more 
authority — the  author!^  of  the  priert 
— ^''Ask  np  questions.  Time  thst 
solves  all  riddles,  is  harrying  on,  and 
Heaven  directs  its  movement&" 

Her  very  heart  was  shut  np,  except 
where  it  could  gush  fortli — nor  even 
then  with  full  tide  —  in  letten  to 
Lady  Montfort  Carolioe  had  Iwari 
from  George's  wife,  with  intense 
emotion,  that  Sophy  was  sommooed 
to  Darrell's  house,  the  gravity  of 
Waife's  illness  being  oonsideffately 
suppressed.  Lady  Montfort  oooM 
but  suppose  that  Darrell's  eonvietioiB 
had  been  shaken  —  his  resoloUoos 
softened ;  that  he  sought  an  excuse  to 
see  Sophy,  and  judge  of  her  bis- 
self.  Under  this  Impression,  in  part- 
ing with  her  young  charge,  OaraiDS 
besought  Sophy  to  write  to  her  eon- 
stantly,  and  frankly.  Sophy  felt  an  ia- 
expressible  relief  in  this  correspoa- 
dence.  But  Lady  Montfort  in  her 
replies  was  not  more  commuDicative 
than  Waife  or  the  Morieys,  odIj  she 
seemed  more  thoughtfully  aoxioos 
that  Sophy  should  devote  hereelf  to 
the  task, of  propitiating  her  host's 
afihctiona'  She  urged  htf  to  try  and 
Jbreak  through  his  reserve--eee  oioie 
of  him;  as  if  that  weie  possibfel 
And  her  letters  were  more  filled  with 
questions  about  Darrell,  than  evea 
with  admonitions  and  soothiaga  lo 
Sophy.  The  letters  that  arrived  at 
Fawley  were  brought  in  a  bag,  wtidi 
Darrell  opened;  but  Sophy  noticed 
that  it  was  with  a  pecoliar  oompressian 
of  Up,  and  a  marked  change  of  ooUmt, 
that  he  had  noticed  the  haodwrittqg 
on  Lady  MontforCs  first  letter  to  ber, 
and  that  after  the  first  time  her  letten 
were  not  enclosed  in  the  bag,  bat  eaaw 
apart  and  were  never  again  g;iveB  to 
htr  by  her  host. 

Thus  passed  days  in  whidi  Sopliy^ 
time  was  spent  chiefly  la   Waifa^ 
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Bick-roooL  Bat  now  he  is  regaiotDg 
fttreogth  hoarlj.  To  his  BiUiDg-room 
comes  George  fireqaently  to  relieve 
Sophy's  watch.  There,  once  a-day, 
comes  Oay  Darrell,  and  wtiat  then 
peB0ed  between  the  two  men  none 
witDesBed.  In  these  hoars  Waife  in> 
Bisted  apon  Sophy's  going  forth  for 
air  and  exercise.  8he  is  glad  to 
steal  oat  alone  —  steal  down  by  the 
banks  of  the  calm  lake,  or  into  the 
gloom  of  the  moamfal  woods.  Here 
she  not  nnfreqaently  enconnters 
Fairthom,  who,  having  taken  more 
than  ever  to  the  flate,  is  driven  more 
than  ever  to  oat-door  rambles,  for  he 
hss  been  caationed  not  to  indalge  in 
his  melodioos  resooroe  within  doors 
lest  be  distarb  the  patient 

Fairthom  and  Sophy  thos  made 
acqaaiotanoe,  distant  and  shy  at  first 
on  both  sides;  bat  it  gradually  be- 
came more  frank  and  cordial.  Fair- 
thorn  had  an  object  not  altogether 
friendly  in  encouraging  this  intimacy. 
He  thoaght,  poor  man,  that  he  shoald 
he  enabled  to  extract  from  Sophy 
some  revelations  of  her  early  ufe, 
which  woald  elacidate,  not  in  favour 
of  her  asserted  claims,  the  mystery 
that  hang  apon  her  parentage.  Bat 
had  Dick  Fairthom  oeen  the  astat- 
est  of  diplomatists,  in  this  hope  he 
woald  have  been  equally  disappomted. 
Sophy  had  nothmg  to  communicate. 
Her  ingennonsness  utterly  baffled  the 
poor  flate*player.  Out  of  an  inno- 
cent, nnoonscions  kind  of  spite,  on 
oessing  to  pry  into  Sophy's  descent, 
he  began  to  enlarge  npon  the  dignity 
of  Darreirs.  He  inflicted  on  her  the 
long-winded  genealogical  memoir,  the 
recital  of  wmoh  had,  on  a  previoos 
occasioD,  so  nearly  driven  Lionel 
Haoghton  from  Fawley.  He  took 
her  to  see  the  antiquary's  grave ;  he 

Sioke  to  her,  as  they  stood  there,  of 
arrell'a  ambitions  boyhood  —  his 
arid,  laborious  manhood — hb  deter- 
mination to  restore  the  fallen  line— 
the  veiV  vow  he  had  made  to  the 
father  he  had  so  pi^ingly  revered. 
He  sought  to  impress  on  her  the 
consdonsDeBS  that  she  was  the  guest 
of  one  who  belonged  to  a  race  wiUi 
whom  spotless  honour  was  the  all  in 
all;  ana  who  had  gone  throngh  life 
with  bitter  sorrows,  but  reverencfog 
that  raoi^  and  vindicating  that  hon- 
our:  Fairthom't  eye  woald  tremble 


— ^his  eyes  flssh  on  her  while  bo 
talked.  She,  poor  child,  could  not 
divine  why ;  but  she  felt  that  he  waa 
angry  with  her  —  tpeaking  at  hsr. 
In  fact,  Fairthom's  prickly  tongno 
was  on  the  barbed  point  of  exclaim- 
ing, "And  how  dare  yon  foist your^- 
self  into  this  aosallied  lineage  I— how 
dare  you  think  that  the  d^d  would 
not  tarn  in  their  graves,  ere  they 
wonid  make  room  in  the  vault  A 
the  Darrells  for  the  daughter  of  a 
Jasper  Losely!"  But  Uiongh  she 
could  not  conceive  the  musician^ 
covert  meaniog  in  these  heraldic  dia* 
counes,  Sophy,  with  a  justness  of  dis- 
crimination that  must  hsive  been  in* 
tuitive,  separtued  fh)m  the  more  foa* 
tastic  declamations  of  the  grotesqoe 
genealogist  that  which  was  genoine 
and  pathetic  in  the  single  image  of 
the  last  descendant  in  a  long  and  gr^ 
dually  fiUling  race,  lifting  it  up  onoe 
more  into  power  and  note  on  toiling 
shonlden^  and  standing  on  the  veige 
of  age,  with  the  melancholy  oonsciou»> 
ness  that  the  effort  was  sucoessfol 
only  for  his  fleeting  life  ;  that,  with 
all  his  gold,  with  all  his  fame^ 
the  hope  which  had  achieved  alika 
the  gold  and  the  &me  was  a  lying 
mockery,  and  that  name  and  race 
would  perish  with  himself  when  the 
earth  yawned  for  him  beside  the  a»> 
tiquary's  grave.  And  these  recitals 
made  her  conceive  a  more  flbft  and 
tender  interest  in  Guy  Darrell  tbaft 
she  had  before  admitted ;  they  ao- 
oonnted  for  the  moumfulness  on  his 
brow  ;  they  lessened  her  involnntaiy 
awe  of  that  stateUnees  of  bearing^ 
which  before  had  only  chilled  her  as 
the  evidence  of  pride. 

While  Fairthom  and  Sophv  thus 
matured  acquaintance,  Darrell  and 
Waife  were  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  each  other.  Oertainly  do  one 
would  be  predisposed  to  suspect  sdt 
congeniality  of  taste,  intellect,  experi- 
ence, or  emotion,  between  iwo  men 
whose  lives  had  been  so  widely  dif^ 
ferent— in  whose  faults  or  merits  the 
ordinary  observer  woald  have  seea 
nothing  but  antsgonism  and  contrast 
Uniqaestionably  their  cbaraeters  were 
strikingly  dissimilar,  yet  there  wss 
that  in  each  which  the  other  reoof^ 
nised  as  familiar  to  his  own  nature. 
Each  had  been  the  victim  ef  hii 
heart ;  each  had  passed   over  the 
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plongbebare  of  self-saerifioe.  Darrell 
nad  offered  np  his  yoath — ^Waife  his 
age ;— Darrell  to  a  Father  and  the 
unrequitiDg  Dead— Waife  to  a  Soq 
whose  life  had  become  his  terror.  To 
one  man,  nami  had  been  an  idol ;  to 
tiie  other,  nami  had  been  a  weed  cast 
away  into  the  mire.  To  the  odo  man, 
nnjoyonSi  evanescent  glory — to  the 
other,  a  shame  that  had  been  borne 
With  a  sportive  cheerfalness,  dashed 
into  sorrow  only  when  the  world's 
contumely  threatened  to  despoil  Affec- 
tion of  its  food.  But  there  was  some- 
think  akin  in  their  joint  experience  of 
earthly  vanities  j—so  little  solace  in 
worldly  honours  to  the  triumphant 
Orator — so  little  of  misery  to  the  va- 
grant Mime  while  his  conscience  mute- 
ly appealed  to  Heaven  from  the  ver- 
dict of  his  kind.  And  as  beneath  all 
the  levity  and  whim  of  the  man  reared 
and  nurtured,  and  fitted  by  his  char- 
acteristic tendencies,  to  view  life 
through  its  humburs,  not  through  its 
passions,  there  still  ran  a  deep  under- 
current of  grave  and  earnest  intellect 
and  feeling, — so  too,  amidst  the  se- 
verer and  statelier  texture  of  the  once 
ambitious,  laborious  mind  which  had 
conducted  Darreli  to  renown— amidst 
all  that  gathered-up  intensity  of  pas- 
sion, which  admitted  no  comedy  into 
Sorrow,  and  saw  in  Love  but  thd  as- 
pect of  Fate — amidst  all  this  lofty 
seriousness  of  soul,  there  was  yet 
a  vivid  capacity  of  enjoyment —  those 
fine  sensibilities  to  the  pleasurable 
sun-rays  of  life,  which  are  consti- 
tutional to  all  oBNius,  no  matter  how 
grave  its  vocations.  IVne,  afiSiction 
at  last  may  dull  them,  as  it  dulls  all 
else  that  we  took  IVom  Nature  when 
she  equipped  us  for  life.  Yet,  in  the 
mind  of  Darrell,  affliction  had  shat- 
tered the  things  most  gravely  covet- 
ed, even  more  than  it  had  marred  its 
perceptive  acknowledgment  of  the 
sympathies  between  fancies  that 
move  to  smiles,  and  thoughts  that 
bequeath  solemn  lessons,  or  melt  to 
DO  idle  tears.  Had  Darrell  been 
placed  amidst  the  circumstances  that 
make  happy  the  homes  of  earnest 
men,'  Darrell  would  have  been  mirth- 
ful ;  had  Waife  been  placed  amongst 
the  eircomstanoes  that  concentrate 
talent,  and  hedge  round  life  with 
trained  thicksets  and  belting  lanreb, 
Waife  would  have  been  grave. 


It  was  not  in  tiie  earlier  ooofcr- 
ences  that  took  plaoe  la  Waife^ 
apartment  that  the  subfect  whidi 
had  led  the  old  man  to  Fawley  was 
brought  into  discussion.  Wbeo 
Waife  had  sought  to  introdaoe  it— 
when,  after  Sophy's  arrival,  he  bad 
looked  wistfully  into  Darrens  boe, 
striving  to  read  there  the  inpifB- 
sion  she  had  created,  and  nitabie  to 
discover,  had  begun,  with  tremoloa 
accents,  to  reopen  the  came  that 
weighed  on  him  —  Darrell  stopped 
him  at  once.  ''Hush  —  not  yet; 
remember  that  it  was  in  tiie  veiy 
moment  you  first  broached  this  sor- 
rowful topic,  on  arriving  here,  and 
perceived  how  diflferent  the  point 
of  view  from  which  we  two  mo^ 
regard  it,  that  your  nerves  gave  vaj 
— your  illness  rushed  on  you.  Wait, 
not  only  till  you  are  stronger,  bet 
till  we  know  each' other  better.  This 
subject  is  one  that  it  becomes  ns  to 
treat  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
reason  —  with  all  the  calm  whid 
either  can  impose  upon  the  fe^ngs 
that  ruffle  judgment  At  present, 
talk  we  of  all  matters  except  that 
which  I  promise  you  shall  be  fairly 
discussed  at  last" 

Darrell  found,  however,  that  hi? 
most  effective  diversion  from  the 
subject  connected  with  Sophy  was 
through  another  channel  in  the  old 
man's  affections,  hopes,  and  feais. 
George  Morley,  in  repeating  the  con- 
versation he  had  overheard  between 
Waife  and  Jasper,  had  natarally. 
while  clearing  the  fkther,  somewhat 
softened  the  bravado  and  cynicism 
of  the  son's  language,  and  more  tfaaa 
somewhat  brightened  the  tonches  of 
natural  feeling  by  which  the  bravado 
and  cynicism  had  been  alternated. 
And  Darrell  had  sufficient  magna- 
nimity to  conquer  the  repngm^ce 
with  which  he  approached  a  name 
associated  with  so  many  dark  and 
hateful  memories,  and,  avoiding^  as 
much  as  possible  distinct  'referenoe 
to  Jasper's  past  life,  to  court  a  con- 
sultation on  the  chances  of  saving 
from  the  worst  the  life  that  yet  re- 
mained. With  whom  else,  indeed, 
than  Jasper's  Ikther  oonld  Darrdl 
so  properly  and  so  unreservedly  dis- 
cuss a  matter  in  which  their  intei«8t 
and  theur  fear  were  in  oommon? — 
As  though  he  were  rendering  some 
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oompematicHi  to  Waife  for  tbe  dinp- 
pointiBeDt  he  would  experience  when 
Sophy's  daims  came  to  be  diacoased 
—if  he  conld  asakt  in  relieving  the 
old  man's  mind  as  to  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  son  for  whom  he  had  made 
so  gnmd  a  sacrifice,  Darrell  spoke 
to  Waife  somewhat  in  detail  of  the 
views  with  which  he  had  instmcted 
Colonel  Morley  to  find  ont  and  to 
treat  with  Jasper.  He  heard  from 
the  Oolond  aJmoet  daily.  Alban 
had  not  yet  discovered  Jasper,  nor 
even  succeeded  in  tracing  Mrs.  Crane  I 
Bat  -an  account  of  Jasper's  wild  fare- 
well visit  to  that  den  of  thieves,  from 
which  he  had  issued  safe  and  trium- 

Shant,  had  reached  the  ears  of  a 
etective  employed  by  the  Colonel, 
aod  on  tolerably  good  terms  with 
Cults ;  and  it  was  no  small  comfort 
to  know  that  Jasper  had  finally 
broken  with  those  miscreant  com- 
rades, and  had  never  again  been  seen 
in  their  haunts.  As  Arabella  had 
introduced  herself  to  Albao  by  her 
former  name,  and  neither  he  nor 
Darrell  was  acquainted  with  that 
she  now  bore,  and  as  no  questions 
00  the  subject  could  be  put  to  Waife 
doriog  the  earlier  stages  of  his  ill- 
ness, so  it  was  several  dajrs  before 
the  Colonel  had  succeeded  in  tracmg* 
her  out  as  Mrs.  Orane  of  Fodden 
Place — a  discovery  effected  by  a  dis- 
tant relation  to  whom  he  had  been 
referred  at  tbe  famous  school  of  which 
Arabella  had  been  the  pride,  and 
who  was  DO  doubt  the  owner  of  those 
sheepskin  account-books  by  which 
the  poor  grim  woman  had  once  vainly 
sought  to  bribe  Jasper  into  honest 
work.  But  the  house  in  Podden 
Place  was  ehbi  up— not  a  soul  in 
charse  of  it  The  houses  imme- 
diately adjoining  it  were  tenantles& 
The  Colonel  learned,  however,  from 
a  femaJe  servant  in  an  opposite  house, 
that  several  days  ago  die  had  seen 
a  tall,  powerfmlooking  man  enter 
Mrs.  Crane's  street^oor ;  that  she 
had  not  seen  him  quit  it ;  that  some 
evenings  afterwards,  as  this  servant 
was  ciosiog  up  the' house  in  which 
she  served,  she  had  remarked  a  large 
private  carriage  driving  away  from 
Mrs.  Crane's  door  ;  that  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  who  were  in  the  carriage, 
but  she  had  noticed  a  woman  whom 


she  felt  fully  sore  was  Mrfc  Crane's 
servant,  Bridget  Greggs,  on  the  bor 
beside  the  coachman. 

Alban  had  been  to  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  Mrs.  Crane  in  the  letting 
of  ner  houses,  but  had  not  there 
gained  any  information.  The  Col- 
onel believed  that  Mrs.  Crane  had 
Bocceeded  in  removing  Jasper  from 
London— had,  perhaps,  accompanied 
him  abroad.  If  with  her,  at  all 
events  for  the  present  he  was  safe 
from  the  stings  of  want,  and  with  one 
who  had  sworn  to  save  him  from 
his  own  guilty  self.  If,  however, 
still  in  England,  Alban  had  no  doubt, 
sooner  or  later,  to  hunt  him  up. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  conjectural 
information,  though  unsatbfectory, 
allayed  much  anxiety.  Darrell  made 
the  most  of  it  in  his  representations 
to  Waife.  And  the  old  man,  as  we 
know,  was  not  one  hard  to  comfort, 
never  quarrelling  irrevocably  with 
Hope. 

And  now  Waife  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing. Darrell,  after  spending  the 
greater  part  of  several  days,  intent 
upon  a  kind  of  study  from  which  he 
had  been  estranged  for  many  years, 
takes  to  frequent  absences  for  the 
whole  day;  goes  up  to  London  by 
the  earliest  train,  comes  back,  by  the 
latest.  George  Morley  also  goes  to 
London  for  a  few  hours.  Darrell, 
on  retuminfff  does  not  allude  to  the 
business  which  took  him  to  the 
metropolis ;  neither  does  Geor^,  but 
the  latter  seems  unusually  anunated 
and  exdted.  At  length,  ^r  one  of 
these  excursions,  so  fordgn  to  his 
habits,  he  and  George  enter  together 
the  old  man's  apartment  not  long 
before  the  early  hour  at  which  the 
convalescent  retires  to  rest  Sophy 
was  seated  on  the  footstool  at  Waife's 
knee,  readii^g  the  Bible  to  him,  his 
hand  resting  lightly  on;  her  bended 
head.  The  sight  touched  both  George 
and  Darrell ;  but  Darrdl  of  the  two 
was  the  more  affected.  What  young, 
pure  voice  diall  read  to  him  the 
jSook  of  Hope  in  the  evening  of 
lonely  age  7  Sophy  started  in  some 
Confodon,  and  as,  in  quitting  the 
room,  die  passed  by  Dannell,  he  took 
her  hand  gently,  and  scanned  her 
features  more  ddiberatdy,  more  ear- 
nestly than  he  had  ever  yet  seemed 
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to  do ;  then  h6  sighed,  and  dropped 
the  handy  marmariag,  "  Pardon  ma" 
Was  he  fleeking  to  read  in  that  fair 
Hee  some  likeness  to  the  Darrell 
lineaments?  If  he  had  foand  it, 
-what  then?  Bat  when  Sophy  was 
gone,  Darrell  came  straight  to  Waife 
with  a  cheerfal  hrow— with  a  kin- 
dlingeve. 

«' William  Losely/'  said  he. 

'•Waife,  if  you  please,  sir,"  inter- 
rnpted  the  old  man. 

«*  William  Loeely,"  repeated  Dar^ 
rell,  "justice  seeks  to  repair,  so  far 
•By  alas  t  it  now  can,  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  the  name  of  William  Lose- 
ly.  Tour  old  friend  Alban  Morley 
■npplying  me  with  the  notes  he  had 
maae  in  the  matter  of  yonr  trial,  I 
arranged  the  evidence  they  famished. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  my  most  intimate 
political  friends — a  man  of  humanity 
—of  sense.  I  placed  that  evidence 
before  him.  I,  George,  and  Mr.  Har- 
topp,  saw  him  after  he  had  perused 
it '' 

"  My-HK)n — ^Lizzy's  son!** 

'•His  secret  wiU  be  kept  The 
question  was  not  who  committed 
the  act  for  which  you  suffered,  but 
whether  you  were  clearly,  incontest- 
«bly,  innocent  of  the  act,  and  in 
pleading  guilty,  did  but  sublimely 
bear  the  penally  of  another.  There 
will  be  no  new  trial — there  are  none 
who  would  prosecute.  I  bring  back 
to  you  the  Queen's  free  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal.  I  should  explain  to 
▼on  that  this  form  of  the  royal  grace 
is  so  rarely  given  that  it  needed  all 
the  strength  and  affecting  circnm- 
stances  of  your  peculiar  case  to  jqb- 
tify  the  Home  Secretary  in  listening, 
DOt  only  to  the  interest  I  could  bring 
to  bear  in  your  &vour,  but  to  his 
own  humane  ioclinations.  The  par- 
don under  the  Great  Seal  differs  itom 


an  ordinary  pardon.  It  imrget  the 
blood  from  tne  taint  of  ^ny— It 
remits  all  the  civU  disabiliOes  wUdi 
the  mere  expiry  of  a  penal  seiiteooe 
does  not  remove.  In  abort,  as  ap- 
plicable to  your  ease,  it  becooMS 
virtually  a  complete  and  Ibnnal  at- 
testation of  your  innooenoa  Albaa 
Morley  will  take  care  to  apprne  those 
of  your  old  friends  who  may  yet  bo- 
▼ive,  of  that  revocation  of  noJTBt 
obloquy,  which  this  royal  deed  iai- 

E lies— Alban  Morley,  who  wonld  ton 
is  back  on  a  prince  of  the  blood  if 
but  guilty  of  some  jockey  trick  ob 
the  turf!  Live  henceforth 
and  in  broad  daylight  if  yon 
and  trust  to  us  three — the  J 
the  Lawyer,  the  Churchman — ^to  give 
to  this  paper  that  valoe  whicii  year 
Sovereign's  advisers  intend  it  to  re- 
ceivft" 

<*  Yoar  hand  now,  dear  old  friend !" 
cried  George.  "You  remember  I 
commanded  yon  once  to  take  mine 
as  man  and  gentleman — as  man  and 
gentleman,  now  honoor  me  witi 
yours." 

"Is  it  possible r'  filtered  Waife, 
one  hand  in  George's^  the  other  ex- 
tended in  imploring  appeal  to  Dandl 
— "is  it  possible?  I  vindicated— I 
cleared — and  yet  no  fdon's  dock  for 
Jasper  1 — ^the  son  not  criminated  by 
the  father's  acquittal  I  Tdl  me  that ! 
again !— again  V* 

'*  It  is  so,  believe  me.  All  that  rests 
is  to  force  on  that  son,  if  he  have  a 
human  heart,  the  conviction  that  ha 
will  be  worse  than  a  parricide  if  he 
will  not  save  himself." 

<'  And  he  will— he  shall.  Oh.  that 
I  coald  but  get  at  him,"  exclaimed 
the  preacher. 

'*And  now,"  said  Darrdl— "now. 
George,  leave  us ;  for  now,  upon  equal 
terms,  we  two  fathers  can  diseaas 
family  differences." 


CHAPTER  vni, 
Sopby*8  dalm  examloed  and  euTisMd. 


**  I  take  this  moment,"  said  Darrell, 
when  left  alone  with  Waife — ^(ah, 
fead^,  l^t  t»  keep  to  that  familiar 
name  to  the  last!)— **I  take  this 
moment,"  said  Darrell,  ''the  first  mo- 
ment in  which  yon  can  feel  thoroughly 
assured  that  no  prejudice  against  your- 


self clouds  my  judgment  in  Tefereoee 
to  her  whom  you  believe  to  be  yoor 
grandchild,  to  commence,  and  I  trust 
to  conclude  for  ever,  the  subject  which 
twice  brought  yon  within  these  wa&s. 
On  the  night  of  your  recent  arrival 
here,  yon  gave  me  this  copy  of  a 
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FreDobwoimui*8  deelaratioD,  to  the  ( 
effiict  that  two  iofuito  bad  been  placed 
out  with  her  to  sarae ;  that  ooe  of 
them  was  my  poor  daughter's  infant, 
who  was  about  to  be  taken  away  from 
her;  that  the  other  was  confided  to 
her  by  its  parent,  a  French  lady, 
whom  she  speaks  of  as  a  very  liberal 
and  distinguished  person;  but  whose 
name  is  not  stated  in  the  paper.^' 

Waifb. — **  The  oonfession  describes 
that  lady  as  an  artiste  ;  distingnitihed 
artiste  is  the  expression— viz.  a  pro- 
feasional  person— a  painter— an  ao- 
trees— a  singer— or — ^* 

Darbbll  (dryly,)  —  •*  An  opera* 
dancer  1  I  uncierstand  the  French 
word  perfectly.  And  I  presume  the 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ment, from  motives  of  delicacy ;  the 
ehild  of  a  distinguished  French  artiste 
is  not  necessarily  born  in  wedlock. 
But  this  lady  was  very  grateful  to  the 
nurse  for  the  care  shown  to  her  infiftut, 
who  was  very  sickly ;  and  promised 
to  take  the  nurse,  and  the  nurse's 
husband  also,  into  her  service.  The 
nurse  states  that  she  herself  was  very 
poor;  that  the  lady's  offer  appeared 
to  her  like  a  permanent  proviston; 
that  the  life  of  this  artiste's  infant  was 
of  the  utmost  value  to  her — the  life  of 
my  poor  daughter's  child  of  compara- 
tive iosignifioance.  But  the  infant  of 
the  artiste  died,  and  the  nurse's  hus- 
band put  it  into  his  wife's  head  to 
tell  your  son  (then  a  widower,  and 
who  had  seen  so  little  of  his  child 
as  to  be  easily  deceived),  that  it 
was  his  infant  who  died.  The  nurse 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Paris, 
taking  with  her  to  the  artiste's  house 
the  child  who  in  reality  was  my 
daughter's." 

Mt  seems  very  probable,  does  it 
not— does  it  not 7"  said  the  excome- 
dian  eagerly. 

"*  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  ex- 
lawyer,  "  very  probable  that  a  witness, 
entering  into  court  with  the  confession 
of  one  villanous  falsehood,  would  have 
little  scruple  to  tell  another.  But  I 
proceed.  This  rich  and  liberal  artiste 
dies ;  the  nurse's  conscience  then  sud- 
denly awakens— she  sees  Mr.  Ham- 
moad — she  informs  him  of  the  fraud 
she  has  practised.  A  lady  of  rank, 
who  had  known  Matilda,  and  had 
seen  both  the  infants  when  both  were 
living  under  the  nurse's  eharge,  and 


observed  them  more  attentively  than 
your  son  had  done — corroborates  the 
woman's  story,  stating  that  the  or- 
tiite's  child  had  dark  eyes  instead  of 
blue;  that  the  artiste  herself  was 
never  deceived — but,  having  taken  a 
great  fiftncy  to  the  spurious  infant, 
was  willing  to  receive  and  cherish  it 
as  her  own ;  and  that  she  knows  se- 
veral persons  who  will  depose  that  they 
heard  the  artiste  saj  that  *the  child 
was  not  her  own.  On  this  evidence 
your  son  takes  to  himself  this  child 
—and  this  child  is  your  Sophy  and 
you  wish  me  to  acknowledge  her  aa 
my  daughter's  ofispring.  Do  not 
look  me  so  earnestly  in  the  face,  my 
dear  and  respected  guest  It  was 
when  you  read  in  my  face,  what  my 
lips  shrank  firom  uttering,  that  your 
emotions  overcame  your  strength,  and 
vour  very  mind  deserted  you.  Now, 
be  firmer.  Your  Sophy  has  no  need 
of  me— she  is  under  your  charge,  and 
your  name  is  cleared.  She  has  foued 
a  friend — a  protectress— in  her  own 
sex.  Lady  Montfort's  rank  gives  to 
her  a  position  in  the  world  as  high 
as  I  could  offer;  and  as  to  mere 
pecuniary  provision  for  her,  make 
your  mind  easy — it  shall  be  secured. 
But  bear  with  me  when  I  add,  reso- 
lutely and  calmly,  that  this  nurse's 
attestation  is  to  me  a  grosser  and 
poorer  attempt  at  imposture  than  I 
had  anticipated;  and  I  am  amaaed 
that  a  man  of  your  abilities  should 
have  been  contented  to  accept  it." 

<*0h,  Mr.  Darrell,  don't  say  sol 
It  was  such  a  blessing  to  think,  when 
my  son  was  lost  to  me,  that  I  might 
fill  up  the  void  in  my  heart  with  an 
innocent,  loving  child.  Don^t  talk  of 
my  abilities.  If  you,  whose  abilitiee 
none  can  question — if  you  had  longed 
and  yearned  for  such  a  comforter — if 
you  had  wished— if  you  wished  now 
this  tale  to  be  true,  you  would  have 
believed  it  too ;  you  would  believe  it 
now — ^you  would,  indeed.  Two  men 
look  so  differently  at  the  same  story 
—one  deeply  interested  that  it  should 
be  true— one  determined,  if  possible, 
to  find  it  false.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Darrell  smiled  slightly,  but  conU 
not  be  induced  to  asseot^even  to  so 
ffeneral  a  proposition.  He  felt  as  if 
he  were  pitted  against  a  counsel  who 
would  take  advantage  of  every  eon- 
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Waife  ooDibned.  "  And  wbaterer 
Beems  most  improbable  in  this  oon- 
feiftioo,  ia  rendered  probable  at  ODoe 
—if-— if— we  may  assume  that  my 
unhappy  son,  tempted  by  the  desire 
to— to— " 

"Spare  yourself— I  understand — ^if 
your  son  wished  to  obtain  his  wife's 
fortune,  and  therefore  coDnived  at  the 
exchange  of  the  infants,  and  was 
therefore^  too,  enabled  always  to  cor- 
roborate the  story  of  the  exchange, 
whenever  it  suited  him  to  reclaim  the 
infant  I  grant  this  —  and  I  grant 
that  the  conjecture  is  sufficiently 
plausible  to  justify  you  in  attaching 
to  it  much  weight.  We  will  allow 
that  it  was  his  interest  at  one  time 
to  represent  his  child,  though  living, 
as  no  more ;  but  you  must  allow  alw) 
that  he  would  have  deemed  it  his  in- 
terest, later,  to  fasten  upon  me,  as  my 
daoghter's,  a  child  to  whom  she  never 
gave  birth.  Here  we  entangle  our- 
selves in  a  controversy  without  data, 
without  facts.  Let  us  close  it.  Be- 
lieve what  you  please.  Why  should 
I  shake  convictions  that  render  yon 
hsppy?  Be  equally  forbearing  with 
me^  I  do  full  justice  to  your  Sopby'9 
charming  qualities.  In  herself,  the 
proudest  psrent  might  rejoice  to  own 
her;  but  I  cannot  acknowledge  her 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Matilda  Darrell. 
And  the  story  that  assured  you  she 
was  your  srandchild,  still  more  con- 
vinces me  uiat  she  is  not  mine !" 

"  But  be  not  thus  inflexible,  I  im- 
plore you;— you  can  be  so  kind,  so 
gentle; — she  would  be  such  a  bless- 
ing to  you  1  later  —  perhaps  —  when 
I  am  dttd.  I  am  pleading  for  your 
sake — I  owe  you  so  much !  I  should 
repay  you,  if  I  could  but  induce  you 
to  inquire  —  and  if  inquiry  should 
prove  that  I  am  right" 

'*  I  have  inquired  sufficiently/' 

*<Then  PU  go  and  find  out  the 
Nurse.    I'll  question  her.    I'll— ** 

*'  Hold.  Be  persuaded  I  Hug  your 
belief !    Inquire  no  farther  I" 

«*  Why— why?"     . 

Darrell  was  mute. 

Waife  paned  and  repassed  his 
kand  over  his  brow,  and  then  cried 
suddenly,  —  "But  if  I  could  prove 
her  not  td  be  my  grandchild,  then 
she  might  be  happy  1 — then — then-^ 
ah,  sir,  young  Haaghton  tells  me 
that  if  she  were  but  the  daughter  of 


.honest  parentih-iio  child  of  Jasper^ 
no  grandchild  of  mine  —  then  you 
might  not  be  too  proud  to  bless  her 
at  least  as  his  bride  1  And*  sir,  the 
poor  child  loves  the  young  man. 
Mow  could  she  help  it  f  AndL  at  her 
age,  life  without  hope  is  either  voy 
short,  or  very,  very  long!  Let  ne 
inquire  I  I  should  be  happy  even  to 
know  that  she  was  not  my  grand- 
ohild.  I  should  not  love  her  less; 
and  then  she  would  have  others  to 
love  her  when  I  am  gone  to  Lizzy !" 

Darrell  was  deeply  moved.  To 
him  there  was  something  in  this  old 
man — ever  forgetting  himself,  ever  so 
hurried  on  by  his  heart — somethiqg; 
I  say,  in  this  old  man,  befbre  which 
Darrell  felt  his  intellect  subdued, 
and  his  pride  silenced  and  abadied. 

<*Te8  sir,"  said  Waife,  musingly, 
'^80  let  it  be.  I  am  well  now.  I 
will  go  to  France  to-morrow.*' 

Darrell  nerved  his  courage.  He 
had  wished  to  spare  Waife  the  nain 
which  his  own  persuasions  caused  to 
himself.  Better  now  to  be  frank. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Waife's  shoulder, 
and,  looking  him  in  the  face,  said 
solemnly, — *'I  entreat  vou  not!  Do 
you  8up[>08e  that  I  would  not  resnme 
mquiry  in  person,  nor  panae  till  the 
troth  were  made  amply  dear,  if  I 
had  not  strong  reason  to  prefer  doubt 
to  certainty  7" 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?" 

^  There  is  a  woman  whose  oarcer 
is,  I  believe,  at  this  moment  revived 
into  fresh  notoriety  as  the  heroine  of 
some  drama  on  the  stage  of  Paria— a 
woman  who,  when  years  paled  lur 
fame  and  reft  her  spoils,  as  a  courte- 
san renowned  for  the  fools  she  had 
beggared,  for  the  young  hearts  aha 
had  corrupted,  sought  plunder  still  fay 
crimes, to  which  law  is  less  lenient: 
Charged  with  swindling,  with  fraod, 
with  forgeiy,  and  at  last  more  than 
suspected  as  a  practised  poisoner,  aha 
escaped  by  suicide  the  judgment  of 
human  tribunals." 

'*1  know  of  whom  yon  spaak  — 
that  dreadful  Gabrielle  Desmaretai 
but  for  whom  my  sacrifice  to  Jasper'k 
future  might  not  have  been  in  vam  I 
It  was  to  save  Sophy  from  the  chaDoa 
ot  Jasper^s  ever  placing  her  witlui 
reach  of  that  woman's  example  that 
I  took  her  away." 
"  Is  it  not,  tbeUf  better  to  forbear 
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Mkiog  who  were  your  Sopb/s  pa- 
rents, Uum  to  leani  flrom  inqairy  that 
she  is  indeed  your  grandchild,  and 
that  her  mother  was  Gabrielle  Des- 
marets?" 

Waife  uttered  a  cry  like  a  shriek, 
and  then  sate  Toioeless  and  aghast 
At  last  be  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  certain  it 
is  not  sol  Did  yon  ever  see  that 
woman  ?'* 

*'  Never  that  I  know  of ;  bat  Qeorge 
tells  me  that  he  heard  yonr  son  state 
to  yon  that  she  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  me  nnder  another  name, 
and  if  there  was  a  design  to  employ 
her  in  confirmation  of  bis  tale  —  if 
he  was  then  speaking  troth  to  yon, 
doubtless  this  was  the  lady  of  rank 
referred  to  in  the  Nurse's  confession 
—doubtless  this  was  the  woman  once 
palmed  upon  me  as  Matilda's  confi- 
dante. In  that  case  I  have  seen  her. 
What,  then? 

'*  Mother  was  not  written  on  her 
face!  She  could  never  have  been 
a  mother.  Oh,  you  may  smile,  dr ; 
but  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  human  face;  and  there  is  in 
the  aspect  of  some  women  the  bar- 
renness as  of  stone  —  no  mother's 
throb  in  their  bosom  —  no  mother's 
kiss  on  their  lipe." 

^I  am  a  poor  reader  of  women's 
faces,"  said  Darrell ;  *'  but  she  must 
be  very  unlike  women  in  general, 
who  allows  you  to  know  her  a  bit 
better  if  you  stood  reading  her  face 
till  doomsday.  Besides,  at  the  time 
you  saw  Gabrielle  Desmarets,  her 
mode  of  life  had  perhaps  given  to  her 
an  aspect  not  originally  in  her  coun- 
tenance. And  I  can  only  answer 
your  poetic  conceit  by  a  poetic  illus- 
tration— Niobe  turned  to  stone ;  but 
she  had  a  great  many  daughters  before 
sbe  petrified.  Pardon  me,  if  I  would 
tarn  off  by  a  jest  a  thought  that  I 
see  would  shock  you,  as  myself,  if 
gravely  encouraged.  Encourage  it 
sot  Let  us  suppose  it  only  a  chance 
that  inquiry  might  confirm  this  con- 
jecture ;  but  let  us  shun  that  chance. 
Meanwhile,  if  inquiry  is  to  be  made, 
one  more  likely  than  either  of  us  to 
get  at  the  truth  has  promised  to 
make  it^  and  sooner  or  later  we  may 
learn  from  her  the  results  —  I  mean 
that  ill«fated  ArabelU  Fosset,  whom 
yon  knew  as  Orane." 

Waile  was  silent;   but  he   kept 


tmming  iu  his  hand,  almost  disconso- 
lately, the  document  which  assoUed 
him  from  the  felon's  taint,  and  sud 
at  length,  as  Darrell  was  about  to 
leave,  **  And  this  thing  is  of  no  use 
to  Atfr,then7" 

Darrell  came  back  to  the  old  man's 
chair,  and  said  sofUy,  ''Friend,  do 
not  fiincy  that  the  young  have  only 
one  path  to  happiness.  Ton  grieve 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  Lionel's 
marriage  with  your  Soph]r.  Dismiss 
from  your  mind  the  desira  for  the 
Impossible.  Qently  wean  from  hers 
what  is  but  a  girl's  first  fancy." 

'<  It  is  a  girl's  first  lovV' 

'*  And  if  it  be,"  said  Darrell  calmly, 
"  no  complaint  more  sure  to  yield  to 
change  of  air.    I  have  known  a  girl 


as  afleotionate,  as  pure,  as  full  of  all 
womanly  virtues,  as  your  Sophy  (and 
I  can  give  her  no  higher  praise)— 
loved  more  deeply  thui  Lionel  eon 
k>ve;  professing,  doubtless  at  the 
time  believing,  that  she  also  loved 
for  life ;  betrothed  too ;  iiuth  solem- 
nised by  propiise ;  yet  in  less  than  a 
year  she  was  another's  wife.  Change 
of  air,  change  of  heart!  I  do  not 
underrate  the  efiect  whicb  a  young 
man,  so  winning  as  Lionel,  would 
naturally  produce  on  the  fancy  or  the 
feelings  of  a  girl  who  as  yet,  too,  has 
seen  no  others;  but  impressions  in 
youth  are  characters  in  the  sand. 
Grave  them  ever  so  deeply,  the  tide 
rolls  over  them;  and  when  the  ebb 
shows  the  surface  again,  the  charac- 
ters are  gone,  for  the  sands  are  shift- 
ed. Courage  1  Lady  Montfort  will 
present  to  her  others  with  forms  as 
fair  as  Lionel's  and  as  elegantly 
dressed.  With  so  much  in  her  own 
fiEkvour,  there  are  young  patricians 
enough  who  will  care  not  a  rush 
what  her  birth ;— young  Lords— Lady 
Montfort  knows  well  how  fiascinat- 
ing  young  lords  can  be  I  Courage— 
before  a  year  is  out,  you  will  find 
new  characters  written  on  the  sand.'^ 

'*  You  don't  know  Sophy,  sir,"  said 
Waife,  simply;  "and  I  see  you  are 
resolved  not  to  know  her.  But  you 
say  Arabella  Crane  is  to  inquire ;  and 
should  the  inouiry  prove  that  die  is 
no  child  of  Gabrielle  D^marets*- 
that  she  is  either  your  own  grandchild 
or  not  mine — ^that — " 

*<Let  me  interrupt  you.  If  there 
be  a  thing  in  the  world  tibat  is  cruel 
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Mid  tnaclieioas,  it  Ib  a  fake  hope ! 
Crash  oat  of  every  longiog  thought 
the  belief  that  this  poor  ^tl  oao 
p^ye  to  be  one  whom,  with  my 
oonDent,  my  kinsman  eao  woo  to  be 
his  wife.  Lionel  Haaghton  is^  the 
sole  kiosman  left  toj  whom  I  can 
beqaeath  this  roof-tree — these  acres, 
hallowed  to  me  because  associated 
with  mv  earliest  lessons  in  honour, 
and  with  the  dreams  which  directed 
my  life.  He  most  take  with  the 
hmtaoe  the  name  it  representa  In 
his  ebildren,  that  name  of  Darrell  can 
alone  liye  still  in  the  land.  I  say  to 
yon,  that  even  were  my  danghter 
BOW  in  existence,  she  wonld  not  snc- 
eeed  me— «be  wonld  not  inherit  nor 
transmit  that  namei  Why?  —  not 
becaose  I  am  incapable  of  a  Ohris^ 
tian*8  forgiveness,  bat  because  I  am 
not  capable  of  a  gentleman's  treason 
to  his  ancestors  and  himself;  — 
because  Matilda  Darrell  was  false 
and   perfidious;  — because   she  was 


dead  to  honour,  and  fherefore  her 
birthright  to  a  heritage  qi  hooov 
was  irrevocably  forfeited.  And  soee 
^ou  compri  me  to  speak  rudely,  wlule 
m  you  I  revere  a  man  above  the 
power  of  law  to  degrade  —  while, 
could  we  pass  a  generation,  aad 
Sophy  were  your  child  by  your  Liny, 
I  should  proudly  welcome  an  alliaaoa 
that  made  you  and  me  as  brotben — 
yet  I  cannot  contemplate — it  is 
beyond  my  power— I  cannot  eontem- 
plate  the  picture  of  Jasper  LosdVi 
daughter,  even  by  my  own  chiU,  Uie 
Mistress  of  my  father's  home  —  the 
bearer  of  my  (kther's  name.  Tis  In 
vain  to  argue.  Grant  me  the  slave  of 
a  prfjudioe — grant  these  ideas  to  be 
antiquated  bigotry  —  I  am  too  old  to 
change.  I  ask  from  others  no  sse- 
rifioe  which  I  have  not  borne.  And 
whatever  be  Lioners  grief  at  lay 
resolve,  grief  will  be  my  compaoioa 
long  after  he  has  forgotteo  tUat  he 
mourned," 
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^he  next  morning  Mills,  in  giving 
Sophy  a  letter  from  Lady  Montfor^ 
gave  her  also  one  for  Waife,  and  she 
recogQi:^ed  Liooel  Hanghton's  hand- 
writing on  the  address.  She  went 
straight  to  Waife*s  sittiogroom,  for 
the  old  man  had  now  resumed  his 
early  habits,  and  was  up  and  dressed. 
She  placed  the  letter  in  his  hands 
without  a  word,  and  stood  by  his 
side  while  he  opened  it,  with  a  certain 
still  flrmoess  m  the  expression  of 
her  face,  as  if  she  were  making  up 
her  mind  to  some  great  effort.  The 
letter  was  ostensibly  one  of  congratu- 
lation. Lionel  had  seen  Darrell  the 
day  before,  after  the  latter  had  left 
the  Home  Secretary's  office,  and  had 
learned  that  all  which  Justice  could 
do  to  repair  the  wron^  inflicted  had' 
been  done.  Here  Lionel's  words, 
though  brief,  were  cordial,  and  almost 
Joyous;  but  then  came  a  tew  sen- 
tences steeped  in  gloom.  There  was 
an  allusion,  vague  and  delicate  in 
itself,  to  the  eventful  conversation 
with  Waife  in  reference  to  Sophy*— a 
80mbr&  solemn  farewell  conveyed  to 
her  and  to  hope— a  passionate  prayer 


for  her  happinen  —  and  then  ii 
abrupt  wrench,  as  it  were,  away  from 
a  subject  too  intolerably  painful  to 
prolong — an  intimation  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  exchanging  into  a  i^ 
meat  very  shortly  to  be  sent  into 
active  service;  that  he  should  set 
out  the  next  day  to  join  that  regi- 
ment in  a  distant  part  of  the  countiy; 
and  that  he  trusted,  should  his  1^ 
be  spared  by  war,  that  it  woald  be 
many  years  before  he  should  revisit 
England.  The  sense  of  the  letter 
was  the  more  affecting  in  what  was 
concealed  than  in  what  was  expressed. 
Evidently  Lionel  desired  to  convey 
to  Waife,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  hi- 
form  Sophy,  that  she  was  heneeforft 
to  regard  the  writer  as  vanished  out 
of  her  existence — departed,  as  ine- 
yocably  as  depart  the  Dead. 

While  Waife  was  reading,  he  had 
turned  himself  aside  from  Sophy ;  he 
had  risen — ^he  had  gone  to  the  deeofe> 
cess  of  the  old  muuioned  window,  half 
screening  himself  beside  the  cnrtaiu. 
Noiselessly,  Sophy  followed;  and 
when  he  had  closed  the  letter,  she 
kid  her  hand  on  hia  arm,  and  nid 
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▼ery   qnietly ,  "  GruidfiitheE»  may  I  wroaght  in  a  moment ;  Flame  itself 

read  that  letter  ?  *'  does    not    bo    snddealy    ravage— eo 

Waife  was  startled,  and  replied  on  saedenly  alter— leave    behind   it   so 

the  instant,  **  No,  my  dear.''  ineffable  an  air  of  desolation  and  rain. 

"  It  is  better  that  I  sbonld,*^  said  Waife  sprang   forward   and   dasped 

Bbe,  with  the  san^  qniet  firmness;  her  to  his  breast. 
and  then  seeing  the  distress  in  his       ^'Toa  will  bear  it,  Sophy!    The 

face,  she  added,  with  her  more  ao-  worst  is  over  now.    Fortitnde,  my 

cnstomed  sweet  docility,  yet  with  a  child  I--fortitade  1    The  hnman  heart 

forlorn  droop  of  the  hea^--^*  Bat  as  is  wonderfatly  sustained  when  it  is 

yon  please,  grandfather.*'  not  the    conscience  that  weighs  it 

Waife  hesitated  an  instant.    Was  down-— griefs,  that  we  think  at  the 

Bbe   not   right  ?— wonld    it   not  be  moment  most  kill  ns,  wear  themselves 

better  to  show  the  letter  ?    After  all,  away.    I  speak  the  truth,  for  I  too 

she    mast    confront    the    fact    that  have  snfiTered  I " 
Lionel  coald  be  nothing  to  her  hence-       **  Poor  grandfather  I "  said  Sophy 

forth;  and  would  not  Lioners  own  gently;  and  she  said  no  more.    Bat 

words  wound  her  less  than  all  Waife  when   he  would*  have  continued  to 

coald  say?    So  he  put  the  letter  into  speak  comfort,  or  exhort  to  patience, 

ber  hands,  and  sate  down,  watching  sne  pressed  his  hand  ticrhtly,  and  laid 

ber  countenance.  her  finger  on  her  lip.    He  was  hushed 

At  the  opening  sentences  of  con-  in  an  instant, 
gratnlatioo,  she  looked  up  inquiringly.       Presently  she  began  to  move  about 

Jroor  man,  hp  had  not  spoken  to  her  the  room,  busying  herself,  as  usual, 

of  what  at  another  time  it  would  in    those    slight,  scarce    perceptible 

bave  been  such  joy  to  speak  ;  and  he  arrangements    by    which   she    loved 

now,  in  answer   to   her    look,  said  to  think  that  she  ministered  to  the 

abnost    sadly,     "Only    about     ms,  old    man's   simple    comforts.      She 

Sophy ;    wliat    does   that  matter  T"  placed  the  arm-chair  in  his  favourite 

But    before    the    girl    teaA   a   line  nook  by  the  window,  and  before  it 

farther,   she    smiled    on    him,    and  the  footstool  for  the  poor  lame  foot ; 

teoderly  kissed  his  farrowed  brow.  and  drew  the  table  near  the  chair, 

**  Dbn't  read  on,  Sophy,"  eaid  he  and   looked    over    the    books    that 

qnickly.    She   shook  her  head,  and  George  had  selected  for  his  perusal 

resumed.    His  eye  still  upon  her  face,  from    DarrelPs    library ;   and  chose 

be  marked  it  changing  as  the  sense  the  volume  in  which  she    saw  his 

of  the  letter  grew  upon  her,  till,  as,  mark,  to  place  nearest  to  his  hand, 

without  a  word,  with  scarce  a  visible  and  tenderly  cleared  the  mist  from 

beave  of  the  bosom,  she  laid  the  letter  his  reading-glass ;   and  removed  one 

on  his  knees,  the  change  had  become  or  two  withered  or  ailing  snowdrops 

BO  complete,  that  it  seemed    as    if  firom  the   little  winter  nosegay  she 

Akother  stood   in   her  place.     In  had  gathered  for  him  the  day  before 

very  young   and    sensitive    persons,  — he  watching  her  all  the  time,  silent' 

'  especially  female  (though  I  have  seen  as    herself,    not   daring,    indeed,  to 

it  even  m  our  hard  sex),  a  great  and  speak,  lest  his  heart  should  overflow. 
sadden  shock  or  revulsion  of  feeling       These  little  tasks  of  love  over,  she 

reveals  itself  thus  in  the  almost  pre-  came  towards  him  a  few  paoe^,  and 

ternatnral  alteration  of  the  counte-  said — "Please,  dear  grandfather,  tell 

nance.     It  is  not  a  mere   paleness  me  all  about  what  has  hnppened  to 

— a  skin-deep  loss  of  colour ;  it  is  yourself,  which  should  make  us  glad 

as  if  the  whole  bloom  of  youth  had  — that  is,  by-and-by  ;  but  nothing  as 

mshed  away;  hollows,  never  discern-  to  the  rest  of  that  letter.    I  will  just 

ibie  before,  appear  in  the  cheek  that  think  over  it  by  myself;  but  never 

was  80  round  and  smooth ;  the  muscles  let  ns  talk  of  it,  grandy,  dear,  never 

fall  as  in   mortal  illness ;   a    havoc  more--*never  more." 
as  d  yearsj,   seems  to    have   been 
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Trees  tbtt,  like  the  popltr,  lift  apwird  aU  their  bonfffae.  give  oo  shede  end  ao  Bheltw,  _ 
their  height  Trees  the  most  lovinglj  shelter  ud  ehade  oe,  when,  Uke  the  willow,  (he 
■oer  their  eammitBi  the  lowlier  droop  their  boDghe. 


Usually,  when  Sophy  left  Waife  in 
the  morDing  she  would  wander  out 
into  the  groDods,  and  he  could  see 
her  pass  before  his  window ;  or  she 
would  look  into  the  library,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  given  up  to 
the  Morleys,  and  he  could  hear  her 
tread  on  the  old  creakinjr  stairs.  But 
now  she  had  stolen  into  her  o?m 
rooni,  which  communicated  with  his 
sitting-room— a  small  lobby  alone  in- 
tervening— and  there  she  remained 
so  long,  that  he  grew  uneasy.  He 
crept  softly  to  her  door  and  listened. 
He  had  a  fineness  of  hearing  almost 
equal  to  his  son's ;  but  he  could  not 
hear  a  sob— not  a  breath.  At  length 
he  softly  opened  the  door,  and  looked 
in  with  caution. 

The  ffirl  was  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  quite  still— her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  her  finger  to  her 
Ud,  just  as  she  had  placed  it  there 
when  imploring  silence;  so  stilly  it 
might  be  even  slumber.  All  who 
have  grieved  respect  grief.  Waife 
did  not  like  to  approach  her ;  but  he 
said,  from  his  stand  at  the  threshold 
— ^"The  sun  is  auite  bright  now, 
Sophy;  go  out  for  a  little  while, 
darling." 

She  did  not  look  round— she  did 
not  stir;  but  she  answered  with 
readiness—'*  Yes,  presently." 

So  he  closed  the  door,  and  left  her, 
An  hour  passed  away;  he  looked  in 
again  ;  there  she  was  still— in  the 
same  place,  in  the  same  attitude. 

'*  Sophy,  dear,  it  is  time  to  take 
your  walk;  go— Mrs.  Morley  is  in 
firont,  before  my  window.  I  have 
called  to  her  to  wait  for  yon." 

••  Yes— presently,"  answered  Sophy, 
and  she  did  not  move. 

Waife  was  seriously  alarmed.  He 
paused  a  moment— then  went  back 
to  his  room — ^took  his  hat  and  his 
staff— came  back. 

'<  Sophy,  I  should|Iike  to  hobble 
cat  and  breathe  the  air ;   it  will  do 


me  good.  Will  you  give  me  your 
arm  ?  I  am  still  very  weak." 

Sophy  now  started — shook  bade 
her  fair  curls  —  rose  —  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
was  b^  the  old  man's  side  Draw- 
ing his  arm  fondly  into  hers,  they 
descended  the  stairs ;  they  are  in  Im 
garden ;  Mrs.  Morley  comes  to  meet 
them— then  George.  Waife  exerts 
himself  to  talk— to  be  gay — to  pro- 
tect Sophy's  abstracted  dlenoe,  by 
his  own  active,  desultory,  oratie 
humour.  Twice  or  thrice,  as  he 
leans  on  Sophy's  arm,  she  draws  it 
still  nearer  to  her,  and  presses  it 
tenderly.  She  understands  —  she 
thanks  hiuL  Hark  I  from  some 
undiscovered  hiding-place  near  the 
water— Fairthom*s  fiute  I  The  Music 
fills  the  landscape  as  with  a  living 
presence;  the  swans  pause  upon 
the  still  lake — ^the  tame  doe  steab 
through  yonder  leafiess  trees  ;  and 
now,  musing  and  slow,  from  the  same 
desolate  coverts,  come  the  doe^ 
master.  The  music  spells  them  alL 
Guy  Darrell  sees  his  guests  wliere 
thev  have  halted  by  the  stone  non- 
dial.  He  advances— joins  them — 
congratulates  Waife  on  his  first  walk 
as  a  convalescent  He  quotes  Gtmj^ 
well-known  verses  applicable  to  that 
event,*  and  when,  in  /tnat  voice  sweet 
as  the  fiate  itsdf,  he  comes  to  the 
lines— 

**  The  oommon  snn,  the  ilr.  the  eUeii 
To  him  are  openlog  pendtae"— 

Sophy,  as  if  suddenly  struck  wifli 
remorse  at  the  thought  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  was  marring  that  opening 
paradise  to  the  old  man  in  his  eserae 
from  the  sick-room  to  "  the  sun,  the 
air,  the  skies,"  abruptly  raised  her 
looks  from  the  ground,  and  turned 
them  full  upon  her  guardian's  faoe» 
with  an  attempt  at  ghidness  in  heg 
quivering  smile,  which,  whatever  its 
effect  on  Waifb,  went  straight  to  the 


*  "  See  the  wretch  who  long  has  tost,*'  &&— Gbat. 
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iDoermost  heart  of  Gay  DarrelL  On 
the  instant,  he  reoogniaed,  as  by  in- 
tuitive sympathy,  the  angnish  from 
which  that  sipile  straggled  forth — 
knew  that  Sophy  had  now  learned 
that  grief  which  lay  deep  within 
himseff— that  grief  which  makes  a 
side-chamber  of  the  whole  external 
world,  and  which  greets  no  more,  in 
the  common  boons  of  Nature,   the 

ring  Paradise  of  recovered  Hope  1 
eyes  lingered  on  her  face  as  its 
smile  waned,  and  perceived  that 
CHANGE  which  had  so  startled  Waife. 
Involontarily  he  moved  to  her  side 
— myolantarily  drew  her  arm  within 
his  own  —  slie  thns  supporting  the 
one  who  cherished  —  sapportra  by 
the  one  who  disowned  her.  Gav 
Darrell  might  be  stem  in  resolves  which 
afflicted  others,  as  he  was  stem  in 
afflicting  himself;  bat  for  others  he 
had  at  least  compassion. 

Poor  Waife,  with  nature  so  differ- 
ent, marked  Darrell*s  movement,  and, 
ever  ready  to  seize  on  comfort,  said 
inly — '*  Re  relents.  I  will  not  go  to- 
morrow, as  I  had  intended.  Sophy 
moat  win  her  way;  who  can  resist 
her?" 

Talk  languished  —  the  wintry  sun 
began  to  elope — ^the  air  grew  keen — 
Waife  was  kd  in--:the  Morleys  went 
ap  into  his  room  to  keep  him  com- 
pany—  Sophv  escaped  back  to  her 
own.  Darrell  continued  his  walk, 
planning  deep  into  his  maze  of  beech- 
woods,  followed  by  the  doe.  The 
swans  dip  their  necks  amongst  the 
water- weeds;  the  flute  has  ceased, 
and  drearily  still  is  the  grey  horizon, 
seen  through  the  skeleton  boughs — 
seen  behind  the  ragged  sky-line  of 
shaft  and  parapet  in  the  skeleton 
palace. 

Darrell  does  not  visit  Waife^s  room 
that  day;  he  condndes  that  Waife 
and  Sophy  would  wish  to  be  much 
alone ;  oe  dreads  renewal  of  the  only 
subject  on  which  he  has  up  cheering 
word  to  say.  Sophy's  smile,  Sophy's 
face  haunted  him.  In  vain  he  repeated 
to  himself^'*  Tut,  it  will  soon  pass- 
only  a  girl's  first  fancy." 

Bat  Sophy  does  not  come  back  to 
Waife^a  room  when  the  Morleys  have 
left  it;  Waife  creeps  into  her  room 
as  before,  and,  as  before,  there  she 
sitB  —  still  as  if  in  slumber.  She 
oomeB  iD,  however,  of  her  accord,  to 


assist,  as  usual,  in  the  meal  whioh 
he  takes  apart  in  his  room :  helps  him 
— helps  hcmel^  but  eats  nothbg.  She 
talks,  however,  almost  gaily;  hopes 
he  will  be  well  enourh  to  leave  the 
next  day  ;  wonders  whether  Sir  Isaac 
has  missed  them  very  much ;  reads  to 
him  Lady  Montfort^  a£feoUonate  let> ' 
ter  to  herself;  and  when  dinner  is 
over,  and  Waife's  chair  drawn  to  the 
fireside,  she  takes  her  old  habitoal 
place  on  the  stool  beside  him,  and 
says— ''Now,  dear  grandfather  —  all 
about  yourself— what  happy  thing  has 
chanced  to  you?" 

Alas,  poor  Waife  has  but  little 
heart  to  speak;  but  he  foroes  him- 
self; what  he  has  to  say  may  do  good 
to  her. 

"  Toa  know  that,  on  my  own 
account,  I  had  reasons  for  secresy— 
change  of  name.  I  shunned  all  those 
whom  I  had  ever  known  in  former 
days;  could  take  no  calling  in  life 
by  which  I  might  be  recognised; 
deemed  it  a  blessed  mercv  of  Provi- 
dence that  when,  not  able  to  resist 
ofiers  that  would  have  enabled  me  to 
provide  for  yon  as  I  never  otherwise 
could,  I  assented  to  hazard  an  engi^ 
ment  at  a  London  theatre— trusting 
for  my  incognito  to  an  actor's  arts  oc 
disguise — came  the  accident  which, 
of  itself,  annihilated  the  temptati<m 
into  which  I  had  8u£fered  myself  to 
be  led.  For,  ah  child  I  had  it  been 
known  who  and  what  was  the  Wil- 
liam Waife  whose  stage-mime  tricks 
moved  harmless  mirth,  or  tears  as 
pleasant)  the  audience  would  have 
risen,  not  to  applaud,  but  hoot — *  Off, 
off,'  from  both  worlds — ^the  Mimic  as 
the  Real  I  Well,  had  I  been  dis- 
honest, you — ^you  alone  felt  that  I 
could  not  have  dared  to  take  you, 
guilUess  infant,  by  the  hand.  Yon 
remember  that,  on  my  retnrn  to 
Bugge's  wandering  theatre,  bringing 
you  with  me,  I  exaggerated  the  e&cts 
of  my  accident  —  affected  to  have 
lost  voice— stipulated  to  be  spared 
appearing  on  nis  stage.  That  was 
not  the  mere  pride  of  manhood 
shrinldng  from  the  display  of  ph^oal 
afflictions.  No.  In  the  first  viUage 
that  we  arrived  at,  I  recognised 
an  old  friend,  and  I  saw  that,  in 
spite  of  tune,  and  the  acddent  that 
had  disfigured  me,  he  recognised  me, 
and  turned  away  his  fiuie,  as  if  in 
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lofttUiig:  An  old  friend,  Sopby — 
an  old  friend  I  Oh,  it  pierced  me  to 
the  heart ;  and  I  resolved,  from  that 
daj,  to  escape  from  Bagge's  stage; 
and  I  consented,  till  Uie  means  of 
escape,  and  some  less  dependent 
mode  of  livelihood  were  fonnd,  to  live 
on  thy  earnings,  child  ;  for  if  I  were 
discovered  by  other  old  friends,  and 
tiiey  spoke  ont,  my  disgrace  wonld 
reflect  on  yon ;  and  better  to  accept 
Boppoit  from  yoa,  than  that  1  Alaa  1 
appearances  were  so  strong  asainet 
me,  I  never  deemed  they  could  be 
cleared  away,  even  from  the  sight  of 
my  nearest  friends.  Bat  Providence, 
TOO  know,  has  been  so  kind  to  ns 
nitherto;  and  so  Providence  will  be 
kind'  to  as  again,  Sophy.  And  now, 
the  yery  man .  I  thoaght  most  hard 
to  me— this  very  Gay  Darrell,  noder 
whose  roof  we  are  —  has  been  the 
man  to  make  those  whose  opinion  I 
most  valne,  know  that  I  am  not  dts^ 
honest;  and  Providence  has  raised  a 
witness  on  my  behalf  in  that  very 
Mr.  Hartopp,  who  Jndged  me  (and 
atty  one  else  might  have  done  the 
same)  too  bad  to  be  fit  company  for 
yoa!    And  that  is  why  I  am  con* 

Eatnlated;  and  O,  Sophy,  thongh  I 
ire  borne  it  as  Heaven  does  en- 
able ns  to  bear  what  of  onreelves  we 
ooald  not,  and  thongh  one  learns  to 
shrog  a  patient  shoolder  nnder  the 
obloaay  which  may  be  heaped  on  ns 
by  that  crowd  of  mere  strangers  to 
as  and  to  each  other,  which  is  called 
'  the  WORLD,'  yet  to  slink  ont  of  sight 
from  a  friend,  aa  one  more  to  be 
•banned  than  a  foe— to  take  like  a 


coward  the  lashings  of  soora— to 
wince,  one  raw  sore,  fttm  the  kiad- 
nesB  of  Pity— to  feel  that  in  life,  ths 
soleebd  of  each  shift  and  oootri> 
vanoe  is  to  slip  the  view-hallo,  ioto  a 
grave  withoat  epitaph,  by  paths  as 
stealthy  and  sly  as  the  poor  hvntBd 
fox,  when  his  last  chane&— and  sole 
one— is,  by  winding  and  doabliog.to 
ran  nnder  the  earth  ;  to  know  that  it 
wonld  be  an  nngratefal  impostars 
to  take  chair  at  the  board— at  the 
hearth,  of  the  man  who,  noknowiog 
year  secret,  says — ^'Friend,  be  so- 
dal ; '  accepting  not  a  cmst  that  one 
does  not  pay  for,  lest  one  M  t 
swindler  to  the  kind  fellow-creatare 
whose  eqnal  we  mast  not  be!— all 
this— all  this,  i  Sophy,  did  at  timGB 
chafe  and  gall  more  than  I  oaght  to 
have  let  it  do,  considerii^  that  thoa 
was  ONB  who  saw  it  all,  and  wooid 

Don't  cry,  Sophy;  it  is  all  over 

now.'' 

*^  Not  cry!  Oh,  it  doea  me  so  maeh 
good." 

"  All  over  now !  I  am  nnder  tliii 
roof— withont  shame  or  acmple ;  aad 
if  Qay  Darrell,  knowing  all  my  past, 
has  proved  my  innocence  in  tb»  eyei 
of  those  whom  alone  I  cared  for,  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  the  right  to  staiod 
before  any  crowd  of  men  erect  aad 
shameless— a  Man  once  more  with 
Menl  Oh  darling!  let  me  but  aea 
thy  old  happy  smile  again  1  Hie 
happy  smiles  of  the  young  are  ths 
snnshine  of  the  old.  Be  patient— te 
firm;  Providence  is  so  very  kind, 
Sophy." 


CHAFTKS  ZI. 


Walfe  ezftcU  from  Ckorge  Uorlcj  the  fnliUment  of  one  of  thoM 
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The  next  day  George  Morley  visit- 
ed Waife's  room  earlier  than  nsoaL 
Waife  had  sent  for  him.  Sophy  was 
seated  by  her  grandfather— his  hand 
fai  hers.  She  had  been  exerting  her- 
self to  the  utmost  to  talk  cheerfally 
-^to  ^hake  from  her  aspect  every 
elond  of  sorrow.  Bat  atill  that 
QRANOB  wai  there — more  marked 
than  even  on  the  previona  day.  A 
fcw  hoara  of  intense  straggle,  Afeingle 


night  wholly  withont  sleep,  will  teQ 
on  the  faoe  of  early  yoath.  Kot  till 
we,  hard  veterans,  nave  gone  throqgh 
soch  straggles  aa  life  permits  not  to 
the  slight  responttbilitiea  of  new  t^ 
crnita— not  till  aleepless  nichta  have 
grown  to  ns  familiar— will  Tfaooght 
seem  to  take,  as  it  were,  streogtb, 
not  exhanstion,  from  nnrelaxtog[  cxw> 
else— noariah  the  brun,  snstain  the 
form  by  iu  own  tpmtiriog,  fleshtasi 
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ipiritaal  immoriaUty ;  sot  till  many 
a  winter  baa  stripped  the  leaves ; 
not  till  deepr  and  far  oat  of  sight, 
spread  the  roots  that  support  the 
stem— will  the  beat  of  the  east  wind 
leave  no  rign  on  the  rind. 

Qeorge  oad  not,  indeed,  so  notioed 
the  daj  before  the  kind  of  wither- 
ing blight  that  had  passed  over  the 
girl'k  countenance ;  bat  iie  did  now 
—when  she  met  his  eye  more  stead- 
fastly, and  had  resumed  something 
of  the  open  genial  infantine  grace  of 
manner  which  constitated  her  peca- 
liar  charm,  and  which  it  was  difficult 
to  associate  with  deeper  grieft  than 
those  of  childhood. 

**  Yoa  must  scold  my  grandfather," 
she  said.  "  He  chooses  to  fancy  that 
he  is  not  well  enough  yet  to  leave ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  is,  and  will 
recover  more  qnickly  at  home  than 
here."  , 

"  Pooh  1"  said  Waife ;  "  yon  yonng 
thiogs  suppose  we  old  folks  can  be 
as  brisk  as  yourselves ;  but  if  I  am 
to  be  scolded,  leave  Mr.  George  un- 
awed  by  your  presence,  and  go  out, 
my  dear,  while  the  sun  ksts:  I  know 
by  the  ways  of  that  blackbird  tiiat 
the  day  will  be  overcast  by  noon." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  George 
said  abruptly,  ^  Tour  Sophy  is  look- 
ing very  ill,  and  if  you  are  well  enough 
to  leave,  it  might  be  better  for  her 
to  move  from  this  gloomy  house. 
Movement  itself  is  a  great  restora- 
tive," added  George,  with  emphasis. 

"  You  see,  then,  that  she  looks  ill 
— very  ill,"  said  Waife  deliberately; 
''and  there  is  that  in  your  manner 
which  tells  me  you  guess  the  cause." 

"I  do  guess  it,  from  the  glimpse 
which  I  caoght  of  Lioners  face  after 
be  had  been  closeted  a  short  time 
with  Mr.  Darrell  at  my  uncle*s  house 
two  days  ago.  I  guess  it  also  from 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  my 
uncle." 

"Yon    guess   riffbt — very  right,' 


riffbt- 
^th 


onsy  tranquil  manner.  *'l  showed 
her  this  letter  from  young  Haughton. 
Bead  it."  George  hurried  his  eye 
over  the  letter,  and  returned  it  silent- 
ly.   Waife  proceeded, — 

^  I  was  frightened  vesterday  by  the 
atrange  composure  she  showed.  In 
her  Ikoe  abne  could  be  read  what  she 
aofiered.    Wa  talked  last  night     I 


spoke  of  myself'— of  my  old  sorrows 
— in  order  to  give  her  strength  to 
support  hers ;  and  the  girl  bas  a 
heroic  nature,  Mr.  George— and  she 
is  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  di&  Bat 
she  will  not  conquer." 

George  began  the  osual  strain  of  a 
oonsoler  in  such  trials.  Waife  stop- 
ped him.  '*AU  that  you  can  say, 
Mr.  George,  I  know  beforehand ;  and 
dte  will  need  no  ^chortation  to 
prayer  and  to  fortitude.  I  stole  from 
my  room  when  it  was  almost  dawn. 
I  saw  light  under  the  door  of  her 
chamber.  I  just  looked  in-~softly — 
unperceived.  She  had  not  gone  to 
bed.  She  was  by  the  open  window 
— stars  dving  out  of  the  sky— kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands.  She  has  prayed.  In  her 
soul,  at  this  moment,  be  eure  that  she 
is  praying  now.  She  will  devote  her- 
self to  me — she  will  be  cheerful — ^yoa 
will  hear  her  laugh,  Mr.  George ;  bat 
she  will  not  conquer  in  this  world; 
long  before  the  new  year  is  out,  she 
will  be  looking  down  upon  our  grief 
with  her  bright  smile ;  bat  we  shall 
not  see  her,  Mr.  George.  Do  not 
thmk  this  is  an  old  man's  foolish 
terror;  I  know  sorrow  as  physioiaoa 
know  disease ;  it  has  its  mortal  symp- 
toms. Hush!  hear  me  out.  I  have 
one  hope— it  is  in  you." 

"In  me?" 

"  Yes.  Do  you  remember  that  yon 
said,  if  I  could  succeed  in  opening 
to  your  intellect  its  fair  career,  yoa 
would  be  the  beat  friend  to  me  man 
ever  had ;  and  I  said,  '  Agreed,  but 
change  the  party  in  the  contract; 
befriend  my  Sophy  instead  of  me, 
and  if  ever  I  ask  you,  help  me  in 
aught  for  her  welfare  and  happiness ;' 
and  you  said,  'With  heart  and  souL' 
That  was  the  bargain,  Mr.  George. 
Now,  you  have  all  that  yoa  then 
despaired  of;  you  have  the  dignity 
of  your  sacred  ca]Iing>-yoa  have  tiie 
eloquence  of  the  preacher.  I  cannot 
cope  with  Mr.  Darrell— you  can.  He 
has  a  heart— it  can  be  softened ;  be 
has  a  sool— it  can  be  freed  fh>m  the 
withes  that  tether  it  down  ;  he  boa 
the  virtues  yoa  can  appeal  to  ;  and 
he  has  the  pride  whicn  yoo,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  have  the  right  to 
prove  to  be  a  sin.  I  cannot  argoe 
with  him  ;  I  cannot  reprove  the  man 
to  whom  I  owe  so  madi.    All  nui^ 
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of  men  and  of  mind  shonld  be  equal 
to  yea,  the  pastor,  the  divine.  Ton 
ministers  of  the  gospel  address 
yoaraelves  unabashed  to  the  poor, 
the  hnmble,  the  Qninstmcted.  Did 
Heaven  give  yon  power  and  com- 
mandment over  these  alone?  Go, 
Preacher  I  ^  I  Speak  with  the 
same  anthonty  to  the  great,  to  the 
haashty,  to  the  wise  I" 

The  old  man's  look  and  gesture 
were  sublime. 

«  The  Preacher  felt  a  thrill  vibrate 
firom  his  ear  to  his  heart ;  but  his 
reason  was  less  afiected  than  his 
heart  He  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. The  task  thus  assigned  to 
him  was  beyond  the  limits  which 
custom  prescribes  to  the  priest  of  the 
English  Church — dictation  to  a  man 
not  even  of  his  own  flock,  upon  the 
closest  affairs  of  that  man's  own  pri- 
vate hearth  and  home  I  Our  society 
allows  no  such  privilege;  and  our 
society  is  right 

Waife,  watching  his  countenance, 
saw  at  once  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  resumed,  as  if  answering 
George's  own  thought, — 

**  Ay,  if  you  were  but  the  common- 
place priest!  But  you  are  something 
more;  yon  are  the  priest  specially 


endowed  for  all  spedal  purposes  of 
good.  Yon  have  the  mind  to  remn 
— the  tongue  to  persuade — ^the  ma- 

Sitio  earnestness  of  impaniooed  aeaL 
or  are  you  here  the  priest  akxie; 
you  are  here  the  friend,  the  ooofidaot 
of  all  for  whom  yon  may  exert  your 
powera  Ob,  George  Iforiey,  I  am 
a  poor  ignorant  blunderer,  when  pre- 
suming to  exhort  yon  as  Gbriatiaii 
minister;  bnt  in  your  own  word»— 
I  address  you  as  man  and  geotie> 
man  —  yon  declared  that  'thought 
and  zeal  should  not  stammer  imn- 
ever  I  said — Keep  yoor  promise.'  I 
say  it  now— Keep  faith  to  the  ch3d 
you  swore  to  me  to  befriend !" 

"I  will  go  —  and  at  once,"  said 
George,  rising.  *'But  be  not  san- 
guine. I  see  not  a  chanfse  of  sae- 
cess.  A  man  so  superior  to  myself 
in  years,  station,  abilities,  repute  f* 

••  Wherei  would  be  Chrirtianity," 
said  Waife, "  if  the  earliest  preachers 
had  raised  audi  questions?  There 
is  a  soldier's  courage — is  there  not  a 
priest's  ?" 

George  made  no  answer,  but,  witk 
abstracted  eye,  gathered  brow,  and 
slow  meditative  step,  quitted  the 
room,  and  sought  Guy  DarrelL 
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IhA  M^  of  the  Worid  shows  more  Indiflference  to  the  things  and  doctrlaes  of  Uie  World  tbsa 
might  be  supposed.— But  he  vindicates  his  character,  which  might  otherwise  be  jeopardisei. 
by  the  adroitness  with  which,  having  resolved  to  roast  chestnuts  in  the  ashes  of  another 
man's  hearth,  he  handles  them  when  hottest,  by  the  proxy  of  a— Gaffe  paw. 


In  the  letter  which  George  told 
Waife  he  had  received  from  his  uncle, 
George  had  an  excuse  for  the  delicate 
and  arduous  mission  he  undertook, 
which  he  did  not  confide  to  the  old 
man,  l^t  it  should  convey  more  hopes 
than  its  nature  justified.  In  this 
letter,  Alban  related,  with  a  degree 
of  feeling  that  he  rarely  manifested, 
his  fsrewell  convenation  with  Lionel, 
who  had  just  departed  to  join  his 
•  new  regiment  The  poor  young  man 
had  buoyed  himself  up  with  delighted 
expectations  of  the  result  of  Sophv's 
prolonged  residence  under  Darreii's 
roof;  he  had  persuaded  his  reason 
that  when  Darrell  had  been  thus 
enabled  to  ice  and  juc^  of  her  for 


himself,  he  would  be  irresistibly  at- 
tracted towards  her;  that  Innooenoe, 
like  Truth,  would  be  mighty,  and 
prevail;  —  Darrell  was  engaged  m 
the  attempt  to  dear  William  Losely^ 
name  and  blood  from  the  taint  of 
felony ; — Alban  was  commiasioiied  to 
negotiate  with  Jasper  Loeely  on  any 
terms  that  would  remove  all  chanoe 
of  future  disgrace  from  that  qoaiter. 
Oh  yes  1  to  poor  Liond's  eyes,  obata- 
des  vanished — the  future  beeame 
dear.  And  thus,  when,  aft»  tdii^g 
him  of  his  final  interview  with  the 
minister,  Darrdl  said,  *'I  trust  ^hat, 
in  bringing  to  William  Losdy  tUs 
intdligenoe,  I  shall  at  least  miiUa 
his  disappoiBtment,  when  I  make  it 
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tboronghly  dear  to  him  how  impos- 
sible it  18  that  his  Sophy  can  ever  be 
more  to  me— to  u9— than  a  stranger 
whose  virtues  create  an  interest  in 
her  welfore  "—Lionel  was  stonned  as 
by  a  blow.  Scarcely  could  he  mur- 
mur— 

**You  have  seen  her — and  your 
resolve  remains  the  same." 

*'Oan  you  doubt  it?"  answered 
DarreU,  aa  if  in  surprise;  ^  The  re- 
solve may  now  give  me  pain  on  my 
account,  as  before  it  gave  me  pain  on 
yours.  But  if  not  moved  by  your 
pain,  can  I  be  moved  by  mine  f  That 
would  be  a  baseness." 

The  Colonel,  in  depicting  Lionel's 
state  of  mind  after  the  young  soldier 
had  written  his  farewell  to  Waife, 
and  previous  to  quitting  London, 
expressed  very  gloomy  forebodings. 
"I  do  not  say,"  wrote  he,  "that 
Lionel  will  ffuiltUy  seek  death  in  the 
field,  nor  does  death  there  come 
more  to  thoee  who  seek  than  to  those 
who  shun  it ;  but  he  will  go  upon  a 
service  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary 
suffering,  privation,  and  disease  — 
without  that  rallying  power  of  hope 
—  that  Will,  and  Desire  To  Live, 
which  constitute  the  true  stamina 
of  Youth.  And  I  have  always  set  a 
black  mark  upon  those  who  go  into 
war  joyless  and  despondent  Send  a 
young  fellow  to  the  camp  with  his 
spirits  broken,  his  heart  heavv  as  a 
lamp  of  lead,  and  the  first  of  those 
epidemics  which  thin  ranks  more 
than  the  cannon,  says  to  itself, 
*  There  is  a  man  for  me  I '  Any 
doctor  will  tell  you  that,  even  at 
home,  the  gav  and  light-hearted 
walk  safe  through  th&  pestilence,  that 
settles  on  the  mopmg  .  as  malaria 
settles  on  a  marsh.  Confound  Guy 
Darrell*8  ancestors,  they  have  spoilt 
Queen  Tictoria  as  good  a  young  sol- 
dier as  ever  wore  sword  by  his  side. 
Six  months  ago,  and  how  blithe- 
ly Lionel  Haughton  looked  forth 
to  the  future  I  —  all  laurel ! — ^no  cy- 
press !  And  now,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
shaken  hands  with  a  victim  sacrificed 
by  Superstition  to  the  tombs  of  the 
dead.  I  cannot  blame  Darrell :  I 
daresay  in  the  same  position  I  might 
do  the  same.  But  no;  on  second 
thooghta  I  should  not!  If  Darrell 
does  not  choose  to  marry  and  have 
sons  of  his  own,  he  has  no  right  to 
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load  a  poor  boy  with  benefits,  and 
say,  '  There  is  but  one  way  to  prove 
your  gratitude ;  remember  my  an- 
cestors, and  be  miserable  fi)r  the  rest 
of  your  days  I '  Darrell,  forsooth,  in- 
tends to  leave  to  Lionel  the  trans- 
mission of  the  old  Darrell  name ;  and 
the  old  Darrell  name  must  not  be 
tarnished  by  the  marriage  on  whith 
Lionel  has  unluckily  set  his  heart] 
I  respect  the  old  name  ;  but  it  is  not 
like  the  House  of  Vipont— a  British 
Institution.  And  if  some  democr»- 
tical  cholera,  which  does  not  care  a 
rush  for  old  dames,  carries  off  Lionel, 
what  becomes  of  the  old  name  then  \ 
Lionel  is  not  DarreIVs  son ;  Lionel 
need  not^  perforce,  take  the  old  name. 
Let  the  young  man  live  as  Lionel 
Haughton,  and  the  old  name  die 
with  Guy  Darrell  1 

<*As  to  the  poor  girl's  birth  and 
parentage,  I  brieve  we  shall  never 
know  Uiem.  I  quite  ame  with 
Darrell  that  it  will  be  wisest  never 
to  inonire.  But  I  dismiss,  as  far- 
fetched and  improbable,  his  supposi- 
tion that  she  is  Gk^bdelle  Desmarets' 
daughter.  To  me  it  is  infinitely  more 
likely,  either  that  the  deposition  of 
the  Nurse,  which  poor  Willy  gave  to 
Darrell,  and  which  Darrell  showed 
to  me,  is  true  (only,  that  Jasper  was 
conniving  at  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  his  child's  existence  while  it 
suited  his  purpose) — or  that,  at  the 
worst,  this  mysterious  young  lady  is 
the  daughter  of  the  artiste.  In  the 
former  supposition,  as  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again,  a  marriage  be- 
tween Lionel  and  Sophy  is  precise^ 
that  which  Darrell  should  desire ;  in 
the  latter  case,  of  course,  if  Lionel 
were  the  head  of  the  House  of  Y  iponti 
the  idea  of  such  an  union  would  be 
inadmissible.  But  Lionel,  entre  n&u»t 
is  the  son  of  a  ruined  spendthrift  by 
a  linen-draper's  daughter.  And  Dar- 
rell has  but  to  give  the  handmme 
young  couple  five  or  six  thousand  »- 
year,  and  I  know  the  world  well 
enough  to  know  that  the  world  will 
trouble  itself  v^  little  about  their 
pedigrees.  And  really  Lionel  should 
be  left  wholly  free  to  choose  whether 
he  prefer  a  girl  whom  he  loves  with 
his  whole  heart,.five  'or  six  thousand 
a-year,  happiness,  and  the  chance  of 
honours  in  a  glorious  profession  to 
which  he  will  then  look  with  glad 
45 
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Bpiritfl  —  or  a  lire-lone  misery,  with  if  yoa  think  it  would  arail.  IT  not, 
the  right,  after  DarrelrB  death — ^that  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  praj 
I  hope  will  not  be  these  thirty  years  Heaven  for  those  '  whom  we  poor 
— to  bear  the  name  of  Darrell  instead  mortals  cannot  serve." 
of  Haairhton ;  which,  if  I  were  the  last  On  the  envelope,  Alban  had  added 
of  the  Haoghtons,  and  had  any  family  tiiese  words — "  Bat  of  oonrse,  be^ire 
pricle — as,  Uiank  Heaven,  I  have  not  showing  the  enclosed,  yon  will  pre- 
— ^wonld  be  a  painfol  exchange  to  pare  Darreirs  mind  to  weigh  its  coo- 
me  ;  and  dearlv-bonght  by  the  addi-  tents."  And  probably  it  waa  in  that 
tion  of  some  additional  thousands  a-  cart  and  simple  injunction  that  tbe 
vear,  when  I  had  grown  perhaps  as  sabtle  man.  of  the  world  evinced 
little  disposed  to  spend  them  as  Gov  the  astuteness  of  which  not  a  tiaee 
Darrell  himself  is*  But,  after  all,  was  apparent  in  the  body  of  his  let- 
there  is  one   I   conopassionate   even  ter. 

more   than   young    Haughton.     Mv  Though  Alban's  commonication  hd 

•  morning  rides  of  late  have  been  much  much  excited  his  nephew,  yet  Geor^ 

in  the  direction  of  Twickenham,  visit-  had  not  judged  it  discreet  to  avul 

ing  our  fair  cousin  Lady  Montfort.  himself  of  the  permission  to  ^ov 

I  went  first  to  lecture  her  for  letting  it  to  Darrell.     It    seemed    to  hia 

these  young  people  see  so  much  of  that  the    pride  of    his    host  would 

each  other.     But  my  anger  melted  take  much  more  offence  at  its  traa- 

into  admiration  and  sympathy,  when  mission  through  the  hands  of  a  third 

I  found  with  what  tender,  exquisjte,  person,  than  at  the  frank  tone  of  its 

matchless   friendship  she   had  been  reasonings    and    suggestione.      Ai^ 

all  the  while  scheming  for  Darrell's  George  bad  determined  to  le-rackas 

happiness ;   and  with  what  remorse  it  to  the  Colonel,  urging  him  to  for 

she   now  contemplated    the   sorrow  ward  it  himself  to  Darrell  just  as  s 

which  a  friendship  so  grateful,  and  a  was,  with  but  a  brief  line  to  sax, 

belief'  so    natural,    had    innocently  *^that,  on  reflection,  Alban  eobmi 

occasioned.    That  remorse  is  wearing  ted,  direct  to  his  old  schoolfelldw,  tie 

her  to  death.    Dr.  F ^  who  attend-  reasonings  and   apprehensioiia  whid 

ed  poor  dear  Willy,  is  also  attending  he  had  so  unremrviedly  poured  forth 

her ;  and  he  told  me  privately,  that  in  a  letter  commencea  without  the 

his  skill  was  in  vain — that  her  case  intention  at  which  the  writer  arrived 

ba£9^  him ;  and  he  had  very  serious  at  the  closa"     But   now   that  tbe 

apprehensions.     Darrell   owes    some  preacher  had    undertaken    the  dotj 

consideration  to  such  a  friend.    And  of  an  advocate,  the    letter   beeasie 

to  think  that  here  ard  lives  perma-  his  brief. 

nently  embittered,  if  not  risked,  by  George  passed  through  the  library, 

the  ruthless  obstinacy  of  the  best-  through   the  study,  up   the  narrow 

hearted   man   I   ever    met !     Now,  stair  that   finally  conducted    to  tbe 

though  I  have  alr^)r  intimated  my  same  lofty  cell  m  which  Darrell  had 

opinions  to  Darrell  with  a  candour  confronted  the  midnight  robber  who 

due  to  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  my  claimed  a  child  in  Sophy.    With  a 

friends,  yet  I  have  never,  of  course,  nervous  hand  George  knocked  at  the 

in  the  letters  I  have  written  to  him,  door. 

or  the  talk  we  have  had  together.  Unaccustomed  to  any  intrusion  on 

spoken  out   as   plainly  as   I  do  in  the  part  of  guest  or  household  in  diat 

writing  to  you.     And  having  thus  solitarjr   retreat,  somewhat   sharplT, 

written,  without  awe  of  his  grey  eye  as  if  in  anger,  Darrell's  voice    aa- 

and  dark  brow, 'I  have  half  a  mind  swered  the  knock, 

to  add — *  seize  him  in  a  happy  mo-  "  Who's  there  ?  " 

ment  and  show  him  this  letter.'    Yes,  *'  George  Morley." 

I  give  you  full  leave ;  show  it  to  him  Darrell  opened  the  door. 
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"A  good  archer  Is  not  known  \>j  bis  arrows,  bnt  his  aim/*  "A  good  man  Is  no  mnr« 
to  be  feared  than  a  sheep.**  **  A  eood  surgeon  must  have  an  eaglets  eye,  a  Uon*8  heart.  an4  a 
lady^  hand.**  **  A  good  toncae  u  a  good  weapon.**  And  despite  tbota  snnesttve  or  enooar- 
aging  proverbs,  Qeorge  Morlej  has  undertaken  something  so  opposed  to  aUproverbUl  phUo- 
soph/,  that  It  becomes  a  grave  qaeatlon  what  he  will  do  with  it. 


"I  come,"  said  George,  "to  ask 
joa  one  of  the  greatest  favours  a  man 
can  confer  upon  another ;  it  will  take 
some  little  time  to  explain.  Are  yon 
at  leisare  ?" 

Darrell's  brow  relaxed. 

'<  Seat  yourself  in  comfort,  my  dear 
Greorge.  If  it  be  in  iby  power  to 
serve  or  to  gratify  Alban  Morley's 
nephew,  it  is  I  who  receive  a  favour." 
Darrell  thought  to  himself,  "the 
]poang  man  is  ambitious-r-I  may  aid  in 
his  path  towards  a  See  I*' 

George  Morlet. — ^  First  let  me 
0  say  that  I  would  consult  your  intel- 
lect on  a  matter  which  habitually 
attracts  and  engages  mine— that  old 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  and  uses 
of  Evil,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but 
the  moral  world ;  it  involves  prob- 
lems over  which  I  would  ponder 
for  houra  as  a  boy — on  which  I  wrote 
essays  as  a  schoolman — on  which  I 
perpetually  collect  illustrations  to  for- 
tify my  views  as  a  theologian." 

"  He  is  writing  a  Book,"  thought 
Barrel!,  enviously ;  "  and  a  book  on 
Bach  a  subject  will  last  Lim  all  his 
life.    Happy  man  I" 

Georor.  Morley. — "The  Pastor, 
you  know,  is  frequently  consulted  by 
the  suffering  and  oppresed ;  frequent- 
ly called  upon  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  which  the  scepticism  of  the 
humble  and  the  ignorant  ordinarily 
begins — *  Why  am  I  suffering  ?  T^hy 
am  I  oppressed  ?  Is  this  the  justice 
of  Providence?  Has  the  Great 
Father  that  benign  pity,  that  watch- 
ful care  for  his  children  which  you 
preachers  tell  us  V  Ever  intent  on 
deducing  examples  from  the  lives  to 
which  the  clue  has  become  apparent, 
must  be  the  Priest  who  has  to  reason 
with  Affliction  caused  bv  no  apparent 
fault;  and  where,  judged  by  the 
canons  of  Human  justice,  cloud  and 
darkness  obscure  the  Divine — still 
to  'vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.' " 


Darbell.  —  "A  philosophy  that 
preceded,  and  will  outlive,  all  other 
schools.  It  is  twin-bom  with  Uie 
world  itself.  Go  on;  though  the 
theme  be  inexhaustible,  its  interest 
never  flags."  ' 

George  Morlet.—"  Has  it  struck 
you,  Mr.  Darrell,  that  few  lives  have 
ever  passed  under  your  survey,  in 
which  the  inexpressible  tenderness  of 
the  Omniscient  has  been  more  visibly 
clear  than  in  that  of  your  guest,  Wil- 
liam Losely?" 

Darrell  (surprised).  —  "  Clear  ? 
To  me,  I  confess  that  if  ever  there 
were  an  instance  in  which  tiie  Divine 
tenderness,  the  Divine  justice,  which 
I  can  never  presume  to  doubt,  was 
yet  undiscernible  to  my  bounded 
vision,  it  is  in  the  instance  of  the 
very  life  you  refer  to.  I  see  a  man 
of  admirable  virtoes — of  a  childlike 
simplicity  of  character,  which  makes 
him  almost  unconscious  of  the  gran- 
deur of  his  own  soul — ^involved  by  a 
sublime  self-sacrifice  —  by  a  virtue, 
not  by  a  fault— in  the  most  dreadful 
of  human  calamities  —  ignominious 
degradation ;— hurled  in  the  mid-day 
of  life  from  the  sphere  of  honest  men 
— a  felon's  brand  on  his  name — ^a 
vagrant  in  his  age;  justice  at  last^ 
but  tardy  and  niggard,  and  giving 
him  but  little  joy  when  it  arrives; 
because,  ever  thinking  only  of  others, 
his  heart  is  wrapped  in  a  child  whom 
he  cannot  make  happy  in  the  way  in 
which  his  •  hopes  have  been  set ! — 
George — no,  your  illustration  might 
be  turned  by  a  sceptic  into  an  argu- 
ment against  you." 

George  Morley.  — "  Not  unless 
the  sceptic  refused  the  elementary 
starting-ground  from  which  yon  and 
I  may  reason ;  not  if  it  be  granted 
that  Man  has  a  soul,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  life  to  enrich  and  de- 
velop for  another.  We  know  firom 
my  unde  what  William  Losely  was 
before  this   calamity  befell  him— a 
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Snial  boon-companion  —  a  careless, 
mk,  'good  fellow' — ^all  the  virtues 
yon  now  praise  in  him,  dormant,  nn- 
gnessed  even  by  bimaelF.  Suddenly 
came  Oalamitt  I  —  suddenly  arose 
the  Soul!  Degradation  of  name, 
and  with  it  dignity  of  natare  1  How 
poor,  how  slight^  how  insignificant 
William  Losely  the  hanger-on  of 
rnral  Thanes  compared  with  that 
William  Waife  whose  entrance  into 
this  house,  you — despite  that  felon*s 
brand  when  yon  knew  it  was  the 
martyr's  glory, — greeted  with  noble 
reverence :  whom,  when  the  mind  it- 
self was  stricken  down — only  the  soul 
left  to  the  wreck  of  the  iJody — you 
tended  with  such  pious  care  as  he 
lay  on  your  father's  bed  I  And  do 
yon,  who  hold  Nobleness  in  such 
honour— do  you,  of  all  men,  tell  me 
that  you  cannot  recognise  that  Celes- 
tial tenderness  which  ennobled  a 
Spirit  for  all  Eternity  ?  " 

•*  George,  you  are  right,"  cried  Dar- 
rell ;  **  and  I  was  a  blockhead  and 
blunderer,  as  man  always  is  when 
he  mistakes  a  speck  in  his  telescope 
for  a  blotch  in  the  sun  of  a  system.'' 

George  Moblst.  —  "  But  more 
difficult  it  is  to  recognise  the  mysteri- 
ous agencies  of  Heavenly  Love  when 
no  great  worldly  adversity  forces  us 
to  pause  and  question.  Let  Fortune 
strike  down  a  victim,  and  even  the 
heathen  cries,  'This  is  the  hand  of 
God!'  But  where  Fortune  brings 
no  vicissitude ;  where  her  wheel  runs 
smooth,  dropping  wealth  or  honours 
as  it  rolls— where  Affliction  centres 
its  work  within  the  secret,  unrevealing 
heart  —  there,  even  the  wisest  man 
may  not  readily  perceive  by  what 
means  Heaven  is  admonishing,  forc- 
ing, or  wooing  him  nearer  to  itself. 
I  take  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom 
Heaven  acknowledges  a  favour^  son. 
I  assume  his  outward  life  crowned 
with  successes,  his  mind  stored  with 
opulent  gifts,  his  nature  endowed 
with  lofty  virtues ;  what  an  heir  to 
train  through  the  brief  school  of 
earth  for  due  place  in  the  ages  that 
roll  on  for  ever.  But  this  man  has 
a  parasite  weed  in  each  bed  of  a  soul 
rich  in  flowers ; — weed  and  flowers 
intertwined,  stem  with  stem  —  their 
fibres  uniting  even  deep  down  to  the 
roo^  Oan  yon  not  conceive  with 
what  imtiring  vigilant  care  Heaven 


will  seek  to  dis^tangle  the  flow 
from  the  weed  7--how  (droppiog  in- 
adequate metaphor)  Heaven  will  m> 
lect  for  its  warning  chsstaseffleoto 
that  very  error  which  the  mtn  lug 
so  blent  with  his  virtues  that  be 
holds  it  a  virtue  itself  ?— bow,  gra- 
dually, slowly,  pertinaciously,  it  vUl 
^ther  this  beautiful  natoie  ill  to 
Itself— insist  on  a  sacrifice  it  vooU 
ask  from  no  other?  To  complete 
the  true  nature  of  poor  William 
Losely,  Heaven  ordained  the  eacri- 
fice  of  worldly  repute ;  to  complete 
the  true  nature  of  Gay  Darrell,  God 
ordains  him  the  sacrifice  of  pbiok  T 

Darrell  started— half  rose  ;  Uac^ 
flashed — ^his  cheek  paled  ;  but  he  re- 
mained silent 

**I  have  approached  the  favour  I 
supplicate,**  resumed  George,  dnwtag 
a  deep  breath,  as  of  relief.  ^  Greater 
favour  maa  can  scarcely  bestow  npos 
bis  fellow.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  | 
that  t  respect,  and  love,  and  hooos; 
you  sufficiently  to  be  for  a  while  so 
lifted  up  into  your  friendship,  that  I 
may  claim  &e  privilege,  witboa 
which  friendship  is  but  a  form— jot 
as  no  freedom  is  more  obnoxious  thu 
intrusion  on  confidence  withheld,  m 
no  favour,  I  repeat,  more  predoai 
than  the  confidence  which  a  man  o( 
worth  vouchsafes  to  him  who  invites 
it  with  no  claim  but  the  loyalty  of  ha 
motives.*' 

Said  Darrell,  softened,  but  viA 
statelihess— ^^  All  human  lives  areas 
separate  circles ;  they  may  touch  ai 
one  point  in  friendly  approach,  bat, 
even  where  they  touch,  each  twsik 
itself  from  ofiT  the  other.  With  this 
hint  I  am  contented  to  ask  at  what 
point  in  my  circle  you  would  toudf 

George  Morlet. — ^  I  thank  ^ 
gratefully ;  I  accept  your  iliustratioQ. 
The  point  is  touched ;  I  need  no  other." 
He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  concentrat- 
ing all  his  thoughts,  and  then  said, 
with  musing  accents — *<  Tee^  I  accept 
your  illustration ;  I  will  evoi  strength- 
en the  force  of  the  truth  implied  is 
it  by  a  more  homely  illnstratioo  d 
my  own.  There  are  small  skeletoo 
abridgments  of  history  which  vt 
give  to  children.  In  such  a  year  a 
king  was  crowned  —  a  battle  wis 
fought ;  there  was  some  gnat  db- 
aster,  or  some  great  triumph.  Of  the 
true   progress  and    devdopment  of 
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the  nation  wluMe  record  is  thos  epit- 
omised—  of  the  complicated  causes 
ffhich  lead  to  these  Mdient  eyents — 
of  the  animated,  varied,  mnltitndiDons 
life  nhich  has  been  hnrryiog  on  from 
epoch  to  epoch,  the  abridgmeot  tells 
nothing.  It  is  so  with  the  life  of  each 
IndiTldaal  man :  the  life  as  it  stands 
before  ns  Is  but  a  sterile  epitome — 
hid  from  oar  sight  the  emotioDs  which 
are  the  People  of  the  Heart.  In  snob 
a  jear  occurred  a  viaible  something— 
a  gain — a  loss — a  success — a  disap- 
pointment; the  People  of  the  Heart 
crowned  or  deposed  a  king.  This  is 
all  we  koow ;  and  the  most  volumin- 
OU8  biography  ever  written  must  still 
be  a  mea^  abridgment  of  all  that 
really  individualised  and  formed  a 
man.  I  ask  not  your  confidence  in  a 
single  detail  or  fact  in  your  existence 
which  lies  beyond  my  sight  Far 
from  me  so  curious  an  iosolenoe ;  but 
I  do  ask  you  this— Befleoting  on  your 
past  life  as  a  whole^  have  not  your 
chief  B(MT0ws.  had  a  common  idiosyn- 
crasy? Have  they  not  been  strange- 
ly directed  towards  the  frustration  of 
some  one  single  object — cherished  by 
your  earliest  hopes,  and,  as  if  in  defi- 
ance of  fktdj  resolutely  clung  to  even 
now  ?" 

**It  is  true,*'  muttered  Darrell. 
"  Ton  do  not  ofifend  me ;  go  on  I'' 

**And  have  not  these  Sobbows, 
in  frustrating  your  object,  often  as- 
sumed, too^  a  certain  uniformity  in 
the  weapons  they  use,  in  the  quarter 
they  harass  or  invade,  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  strategic  policy  that  guided 
them  where  they  could  most  pain,  or 
humble,  oi^  eject  a  Foe  that  they  were 
ordered  to  storm  ?  Degrade  you  they 
could  not ;  such  was  not  their  mission. 
Heaven  left  you  intact  a  kingUness  of 
natare— aloftiness  of  spirit,  unabased 
by  assaults  levelled  not  a^inst  your- 
eSf,  but  vour  pride;  your  personal 
dignitv,  thoueh  singularly  sensitive, 
tbougb  bitterlv  galled,  stood  proof. 
What  might  lower  lesser  men,  low- 
ered not  you;  Heaven  left  you  that 
dignity,  for  it  belongs  alike  to  your 
intellect  and  your  virtues— but  suf- 
fered it  to  be  a  source  of  your  an- 
guish. Why  ?  Because,  not  content 
with  adorning  vour  virtues,  it  was  cov- 
ering the  fimlt  against  which  were 
directed  the  sorrows.  You  frown- 
forgive  me.*' 
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"You  do  not  transgress  unless  it 
be  as  a  flatterer  I  If  I  frowned,  it  was 
unconsdonsly — the  sign  of  thought, 
not  anger.  Pause !  —  mv  mind  nas 
left  you  for  a  moment ;  it  is  looking 
into  the  past*' 

Th^  past!— Was  it  not  true  1  That 
home  to  whose  porch  came  in  time 
the  Black  Horses,  in  time  just  to  save 
from  the  last  worst  dishdnour,  but  not 
save  from  years  racked  by  each  pang 
that  can  harrow  man's  dignity  in  each 
daily  assault  on  the  fort  of  man^ 
pride;  the  slv  treacherous  daughter 
—  her  terrible  marriage  —  the  man 
whose  disgrace  she  had  linked  to  her 
blood,  and  whose  life  still  was  insult 
and  threat  to  his  own.  True,  what  a 
war  upon  Pride  1  And  even  in  that 
secret  and  fatal  love  which  had  been 
of  all  his  griefs  the  most  influential 
and  enduring,  had  his  pride  been  less 
bitterly  wounded,  and  that  pride  less 
enthroned  in  his  being,  would  his 
grief  have  been  so  relentless,  his 
attempts  at  its  conquest  so  vain? 
And  then,  even  now — what  was  it 
said  "  I  can  bless  " —  holy  Lovb  1 
What  was  it  said  "  but  not  pardon  '* 
— stem  Pbidb  I  And  so  on  to  these 
last  revolutions  of  sterile  life.  Was 
he  not  miserable  in  Lioners  and 
Sophy's  misery?  Forlorn  in  that 
Oitadel  of  Pnde— closed  round  and 
invested  with  Sorrows— and  the  last 
Hopes  that  had  fled  to  the  fortress, 
slain  in  defence  of  its  outworks. 
With  hand  shading  his  &oe,  Darrell 
remained  some  mmutes  silent  At 
last  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  eye 
was  steadfast,  his  lip  firm. 

"  Qeorge  Morley,"  said  he,  "  I  ac- 
knowledge much  justice  in  the  cen- 
sure you  have  conveyed,  with  so  art- 
ful a  delicacy,  that  if  it  fail  to  reform, 
it  cannot  displease,  and  leaves  much 
to  be  seriously  revolved  in  solitary 
self-commune.  But  though  I  may 
owb  that  pride  is  not  maoe  for  man, 
and  that  u  the  blindness  of  human 
judgment  I  may  often  have  confound- 
ed pride  with  duty,  and  sufiered  for 
the  mistake,  yet  that  one  prevailing 
object  of  mvlife,  which  with  so  star- 
tling a  truth  you  say  it  bss  pleased 
Heaven  to  frustrate,  I  cannot  hold  an 
error  in  itself.  Yon  have  learned 
enough  from  your  uncle,  seen  enough 
of  me  yourself,  to  know  what  that 
object  has  beck     You  are  scholar 
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enough  to  concede  to  me  that  it  is 
no  ignoble  homage  vbich  either  na- 
tions or  persons  render  to  the  ances- 
tral Dead — that  homage  is  an  instinct 
in  all  bntTulgar  and  sordid  natnres. 
Has  a  man  no  ancestry  of  bis  own, 
rightly  and  jostly,  if  himself  of  worth, 
he  appropriates  to  his  lineage  all  the 
heroes,  and  bards,  and  patriots  of  his 
fatherland.  A  free  citizen  has  an- 
cestors in  all  the  glorious  chiefs  that 
have  adorned  the  State,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  he  shall  revere  their 
tombs,  and  guard  their  memory  aa  a 
son  I  And  tho9,  whenever  they  who 
speak  trampet-tongued  to  grand  de- 
mocracies, would  rouse  some  quailing 
generation  to  heroic  deed  or  sacrifice, 
they  appeal  in  the  Name  of  Ancestors, 
and  call  upon  the  living  to  be  worthv 
of  the  dead  I  That  which  is  so  laud- 
able— nay,  so  necessary  a  sentiment 
in  the  mass,  cannot  be  a  fault  that 
angers  Heaven  in  the  man.  Like  all 
high  sentiments,  it  may  compel  harsh 
and  rugged  duties ;  it  may  need  the 
stem  suppression  of  many  a  gentle 
impulse  —  of  many  a  pleasing  wish. 
But  we  must  regard  it  in  its  merit 
and  consistency  as  a  whole.  And  if, 
my  eloquent  and  subtle  friend,  all 
you  have  hitherto  said  be  designed 
but  to  wind  into  pleas  for  the  same 
cause  that  I  have  already  decided 
against  the  advocate  in  my  own  heart 
which  sides  with  Lionel's  generous 
love  and  yon  fair  girl's  ingenuous 
and  touching  grace,  let  us  break  up 
the  court :  the  judge  has  no  choice 
but  the  law  which  imperiously  gov- 
erns his  judgment'* 

George  Morley. — "  I  have  not 
hitherto  presumed  to  apply  to  pjjar- 
ticular  cases  the  general  argument 
vou  so  indulgently  allow  me  to  urge 
in  favour  of  my  theory,  that  in  the 
world  of  the  human  heart,  when 
closely  examined,  'there  is  the  same 
harmony  of  design  as  in  the  external 
universe ;  that  in  Fault  and  in  Sorrow 
are  the  axioms,  and  problems,  and 
postulates  of  a  science.  Bear  with 
me  a  little  longer  if  I  still  pursue  the 
same  course  of  reasoning.  I  shall 
not  have  the  arrogance  to  argue  a 
special  instance  — to  say,  *  This  you 
should  do,  this  von  should  not  do.' 
All  I  would  ask  is,  leave  to  proffer  a 
few  more  suggestions  to  your  own 
large  and  candid  experience." 


Said  Barrel],  irresistibly  aSored 
on,  but  with  a  tinge  of  his  mjt 
irony,  *'  You  have  the  true  gemos  of 
the  pulpit,  and  I  concede  to  yoa  itg 
ngbts.  I  will  listen  with  the  wish 
to  profit — the  more  susceptible  of 
conviction,  because  freed  from  tbe 
necessity  to  reply." 

George  Morlet. — *^  You  viodi. 
cate  the  object  which  has  been 
the  main  ambition  of  yoar  life. 
You  say  'not  an  ignoble  object.' 
Truly !  ignoble  objects  are  not  for 
you.  The  question  is,  are  there  not 
objects  nobler,  which  should  have 
attained  higher  value,  and  led  to 
larger  results  in  the  soul  which  Pro- 
vidence assigned  to  yon ;  was  not 
the  proper  place  of  Uie  object  yoa 
vindicate  that  of  an  auxiliary->ft  nib- 
ordinate,  rather  then  that  of  the  tU- 
directing,  self-sulficin^  leader  ud 
autocrat  of  such  various  powen  of 
mind?  1  picture  you  to  myself-i 
lone,  bold-hearted  boy — in  this  id- 
cient  hall,  amidst  these  primitive 
landscapes,  in  which  old  !asBocta(ioa 
are  so  little  disturbed  by  the  modero 
—in  which  the  wild  turf  of  waste 
lands,  vanishing  deep  into  mazes  of 
solemn  wood,  lend  the  scene  to 
dreams  of  gone  days — ^bring  Ad?n- 
ture   and    Knighthood,  and   all  tk 

Eoetical  colours  of  Eld,  to  unite  the 
omage  due  to  tiie  ancestral  detd 
with  the  future  ambition  of  life;— 
Image  full  of  interest  and  of  pathos 
—a  friendless  child  of  a  race  more 
beloved  for  its  decay,  looking  daoot- 
less  on  to  poverty  and  toil,  with  that 
conviction  of  power  which  is  born  of 
collected  purpose  and  earnest  will; 
and  recording  his  secret  vow,  that 
single-handed  he  will  undo  the  work 
of  destroying  ages,  and  restore  his 
line  to  its  place  of  honour  in  the 
land!'' 

George  paused,  and  tears  stood  in 
Darreirs  eyes, 

**  Yes,"  resumed  the  scholar— **  yo, 
for  the  child,  for  the  youth,  for  the 
man  in  his  first  daring  sftride  ioto 
the  Action  of  Life,  that  object  com- 
mands our  respectful  sympathies. 
But  wait  a  few  years.  Has  that 
object  expanded?  Has  it  led  on 
into  objects  embracing  hamanitr? 
Bemains  it  alone  and  sterile  in  the 
bosom  of  successful  genius?  Or  is  it 
prolific  and  fruitful  of  grander  de- 
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aigDa — of  more  wide^apreading  izaea  ? 
Make  genins  auccessfal,  aod  all  men 
have  the  right  to  say,  '  Brother,  help 
xaV  What  I  do  other  object  still 
bat  to  bnild  np  a  house  I — to  recover 
a  Hoe  I  What  -was  grand  a1)  one 
stage  of  an  onward  career,  la  narrow 
and  small  at  another!  Ambition 
limited  to  the  rise  of  a  family  I  Can 
oar  sympathies  still  hallow  that  f 
No!  In  Guy  Darrell  sncceasfal — 
that  ambition  was  treason  to  earth! 
Mankind  was  his  family  now ! 
Therefore  Heaven  thwarted  the 
object  which  opposed  its  own  ends 
in  creating  yon  I  Therefore  child- 
less yon  stand  on  year  desolate 
hearth  !-—*  Therefore,  lol  side  by 
side — yon  uncompleted  pile  —  your 
own  uncompleted  lite !" 

Darrell  sate  dumb.  He  was  ap- 
palled ! 

George  Morlet. — '*Has  not  that 
object  stinted  your  very  intellect  ?  Has 
it  Doti  while  baffled  in  its  own  centred 
aim — ^has  it  not  robbed  you  of  the 
glory  which  youth  craved,  and  which 
manhood  might  have  won  ?  Idolater 
to  the  creed  of  an  Ancestor's  Name, 
has  your  own  name  that  hold  on  the 
grateful  respect  of  the  Future,  which 
men  ever  give  to  that  genius  whose 
objects  are  knit  with  mankind  ?  Sud- 
denly, in  the  zenith  of  life,  amidst 
cheers,  pot  of  genuine  renown, — 
cheers  loud  and  brief  as  a  mob'ii 
hurrah — calamities,  all  of  which  I 
know  not,  nor  conjecture,  interrupt 

Jfonr  career; — and  when  your' own 
ife-long  object  is  arrested,  or  rather 
when  it  is  snatched  from  your  eye, 
your  genius  renounces  all  uses.  Fame, 
ever-during,  was  before  you  still,  had 
your  objects  been  those  for  which 
genias  is  eiven.    You  muse.    Heaven 

germits  tnese  rude  words  to  strike 
ome!  Guy  Darrell,  it  is  not  too 
late!  Heaven's  warnings  are  always 
in  time  I  Beflect,  with  the  one  nar- 
row object  was  fostered  and  ted  the 
one  master  failing  of  Pride.  To  us 
as  Christians,  or  aa  reasoners,  it  ia 
Dot  in  thia  world  that  every  duty  ia 
to  find  its  special  meed ;  yet  by  that 
same  mystical  law  which  makes 
Science  of  Sorrow,  rewards  are  but 
often  the  normid.  effect  of  dutiea  sub- 
limely fulfilled.  Out  of  your  pride 
and  your  one-cherished  object,  has 
there   grown  happiness?     Has  the 


success  which  was  not  denied  yoa 
achieved  the  link  with  poaterity  that 
your  band,  if  not  fettered,  would  long 
aince  have  forged  ?  Grant  that  Hea- 
ven says,  'Stubborn  child,  yield  at 
last  to  the  warnings  th4t  came  from 
my  love!  From  a  son  so  favoured 
and  strong,  I  exact  the  most  difficult 
offering !  Thou  hast  sacrificed  much, 
but  for  ends  not  prescribed  in  my 
law ;  sacrifice  now  to  me  the  thing 
thou  most  clingeat  to  —  Pride.  X 
make  the  pang  I  demand  purposely 
bitter.  I  twine  round  the  offering  I 
ask  the  fibises  that  bleed  in  relaxing. 
What  to  other  men  would  be  no  duty, 
is  duty  to  thee,  because  it  entails  a 
triumphant  self-conquest,  and  pays 
to  Humanity  the  arrears  of  just  dues 
long  neglected/  Grant  the  hard 
sacrifice  made ;  I  must  think  Heaven 
has  ends  for  your  joy  even  here,  when 
it  asks  you  to  part  with  the  cause  of 
your  sorrows  ;  —  I  must  think  that 
your  evening  of  life  may  have  sun- 
shine denied  to  its  noon.  But  with 
God  are  no  bargains.  A  virtue,  the 
more  arduous  because  it  must  trample 
down  what  your  life  has  exalted  aa 
virtue,  is  before  you ;  distasteful, 
austere,  repellant.  The  most  inviting 
arguments  in  its  favour  are,  that  it 
proffers  no  bribes ;  men  would  acquit 
you  in  rejecting  it ;  judged  by  our 
world's  ordinary  rule,  men  would  be 
right  in  acquitting  you.  But  if  on 
reflection  you  say  in  your  heart  of 
hearts,  'This  is  a  virtue,'  you  will 
follow  its  noiseless  path  np  to  the 
smile  of  God!" 

The  Preacher  ceased. 

Darrell  breathed  a  long  sigh,  rose  ^ 
slowly,  took  George's  hand,  pressed  it 
warmly  in  both  his  own,  and  turned 
quickly  and  silently  away.  He  paused 
in  the  deep  recess  where  the  gleam 
of  the  wintry  sun  shot  through  the 
small  casement,  aslant  and  pale  on 
the  massive  wall ;  onening  the  lat- 
tice, he  looked  forth  on  the  old 
hereditary  trees — on  the  Gothic 
church-tower  —  on  the  dark  ever- 
greens that  belted  his  father's  tomb. 
Again  he  sighed,  but  this  time  the 
sigh  had  a  haughty  sound  in  its 
abrupt  impatience;  and  George  felt 
that  words  written  must  remain  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  effect 
of  words  spoken.  He  had  at  least 
obeyed  his   uncle's   wise   injunction 
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^he  had  pr^Nured  Darrell'B  mind  to 
weigh  the  contents  of  a  letter,  which, 
given  in  the  first  instance,  woold  per- 
haps have  rendered  Darrell's  resolu- 
tion not  less  stabborn,  by  increasing 
the  pain  to  himself  whicn  the  resola- 
tion  already  inflicted. 

Darrell  tnmed,  and  looked  towards 
George,  as  if  in  surprise  to  see  him 
still  lingering  there. 

^I  have  now  bnt  to  place  before 
yon  this'  letter  from  my  nnde  to 
myself;  it  enters  into  those  details 
which  it  would  have  misbecome  me 
specially  to  discuss.  Bemember,  I 
entreat  you,  in  resding  it,  that  it  is 
written  by  your  oldest  friend— b^  a 
man  who  has  no  dull  discrimination 
in  the  perplexities  of  life,  or  the 
■ioeties  <h  honour." 

Darrell  bowed  his  head  in  assent, 
and  took  the  letter.  George  wius 
about  to  leave  the  roouL 

•'  Stay,"  said  Darrell,  *'  'tis  best  to 
have  but  one  interview — one  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  which  has  been 
just  enforced  on  me;  and  the  letter 
may  need  a  comment,  or  a  mesnge 
to  your  uncle."  He  stood  hesitatiiw, 
with  the  letter  open  in  his  hand; 
and  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  George's 
pale  and  powerful  countenance,  said, 
"^  How  is  it  that,  with  an  experience 
of  mankind,  which  yon  will  pardon 
me  for  assuming  to  be  limited,  you 
yet  read  so  wondrously  the  compli- 
cated human  heart  ?" 

<Mf  I  really  have  that  gift,"  said 
George,  "  I  wul  answer  your  question 
by  another :  Is  it  through  experience 
that  we  learn  to  reed  the  human 
heart — or  is  it  through  sympathy? 
If  it  be  experience,  what  becomes 


of  the  Poet?  If  the  Post  be  bon« 
not  made,  is  it  not  becsnie  be  ii 
bom  to  sympathise  with  vhit  k 
has  never  experienced  ?" 

**Isee!  There  are  bom  Presebmr 

Darrell   reseated  Jiimself,  and  be- 
gan Alban*s  letter.    He  was  evidefitlT 
moved  by  the  Colonel's  aooooDt  of 
Lionel's  grief—muttering  to  hioMel^ 
'^  Poor  boy  I— but  he  is  brave— be  is 
young."    When  he  came  to  Albu's 
forebodings,  on  the  eflfects  of  dejec- 
tion  upon   the  stamina  of  life,  he 
pressed  his  hand  quickly  agaiut  bs 
breast  as  if  he  had  recdved  asbock! 
He  mused  awhile  before  he  resmed 
his  task ;  then  he  read  rapidi j  ul 
silently  till  his  &oe  flashea,  ud  be 
repeated  in  a  hollow  tone,  inexpraB- 
ibiy  mournful,  *"Let  the  yoimgDtt 
live,  and  the  old  name  die  witb  G117 
Darrell.'    Ay,  ay  I  see  how  the  world 
sides  with   Youth.     What  mittn 
all  else  so  that  Youth  have  its  toy!' 
Again  his  eye  hurried  on  impatieDtlj 
till  he  came  to  the  passage  deToted 
to  Lady.Montfort;  then  George  aii 
that  the  paper  trembled  violeetij  a 
his  hand,  and  that  his  Teiy  lips  grew 
white.     "'Serious    apprehensioiis,'' 
he  muttered.    ^  I  owe  <  oonsiderfttioB 
to  such  a  firiend.'     This  man  is  widi- 
outaheartr 

He  clenched  the  paper  in  his  biod 
without  reading  farther.  **Um 
me  this  letter,  George;  I  wOl  gm 
an  answer  to  that  and  to  you  befcit 
night"  He  GMight  up  his  hat  as  he 
spoke,  passed  into  the  lifeless  pietat- 
gallery,  and  so  out  into  the  opea  va. 

George,  dubious  and  anxious,  gained 
the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  tfd 
locked  the  door. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


At  last,  the  great  Question  hj  Torture  1b  tairlj  applied  to  Qnj  Darrdl. 


What  will  he  do  with  it? 
What  will  Guy  Darrell  do  with  the 
thought  that  weighs  on  his  brain, 
rankles  in  his  heart,  perplexes  his 
dubious  conscience?  What  will  he 
do  with  the  Law  which  has  governed 

his  past  life?    What  will  he  do  with  , 

that  shadow  of  a  Name,  which,  alike  he  do  with  the  torturing  probleoii  00 
in  swaraaing  crowds  or  in  lonely  the  solution  of  which  aepend  tbe 
burial-pUces,  has  spelled  his  eye  and  honour  due  to  consecrated  ashes,  sad 


lured  his  step  as  a  beckoning  sfaoftt 
What  will  he  do  with  the  Psna 
from  which  the  mask  has  beeo  so 
radely  torn  ?  What  will  he  do  with 
idols  80  long  revered?  Jre  the; 
idols,  or  are  they  Imt  symbok  and 
images  of  holy  troths?    What  wiQ 
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the  rights  dae  to  beating  beartsr 
There,  restless  he  goes,  ttie  arrow 
of  that  qaestion  in  his  side — now 
through  the  broad  wsste  lands— now 
through  the  dim  woods,  pausing  oft 
with  short  quick  sigh,  with  Jband 
swept  across  bis  brow  as  if  to  clear 
away  a  cloud  ; — ^now  snatched  from  ns  see. 
our  sight  by  the  evergreens  round 


the  tomb  in  that  stiU  ohnrdiyard — 
now  emerging  slow,  with  melancholy 
eyes  fixed  on  the  old  roof- tree  I  What 
will  he  do  with  it  ?  The  Question 
of  Questions  in  which  all  Puturity  is 
opened,  has  him  on  its  rack.  WHAT 
WILL  HE  DO  WITH   IT?    Let 
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SciKNCB  is  deeply  indebted  to 
France  and  Grermany.  In  laborioos 
integrity  and  patient  persistence  the 
German  is  pre-eminent,  but  there  is 
one  quality  in  which  the  French 
iovant  is  remarkably  distinguished 
from  his  rival,  and  that  is  the  valu- 
able quality  of  excellent  literature. 
He  knows  how  to  compose  a  book, 
and  how  to  write  it  The  German 
who  can  write  with-  clearness  and 
elegance  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  In 
general  be  seems  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  punish  his  reader. 
He  is  as  terrified  at  clearness  as  at  a 
ghost,  dreading  lest  clearness  should 
be  mistaken  for  shallowness — which 
in  England  and  in  Germany  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  We  dread  the  impu- 
tation  of  shallowness  ;  but  the  idea 
of  not  being  grundlieh  would  whiten 
the  German's  hair  with  instantaneous 
horror;  and  thu8»  as  Tieck  wittily 
complains,  "he  never  rises  to  the 
surface  for  very  profundity— au9  lauter 
Grmdlichkeity 

The  Frenchman  is,  in  merit  and 
demerit,  the  very  reverse  of  this.  He 
always  seems  to  be  addressmg  an 
audience  of  iavants,  brilliant  women, 
and  witty  men  of  letters.  He  too 
desires  to  be  profound,  exact ;  but 
he  abnost  equally  aims  at  elegance 
and  finesse.  'He  knows  Uiat  if  his 
style  be  not  dear,  his  impatient 
countrymen  will  pass  on,  for  tout  eo 
qui  n'eU  pat  elair  n'eU  pas  Franfaio. 
Unless  his  syntax  be  correct,  he 
will  be  unmercifully  quisased;  unless 
his  style  be' agreeable,  he  will  be  voted 
a  pedant 

The  reason  of  this  contrast,  apart 
from  the   organic  differences  which 


make  the  German  mind  so  unlike  the 
French,  is  perhaps  mainly  to  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  Frenchmen, 
for  more  than  a  century,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  women 
and  the  X  general  public — writing  for 
the  iotan  in  some  measure — know* 
ing  that,  even  at  the  sittings  of  the 
Academy,  men  and  women  from  the 
outer  world  will  be  present  One  of 
the  most  serious  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  thinkers,  of  modem 
France,  assured  us  once,  with  tome 
triumph,  that  plmimrs  heamx  mou- 
dioirt  Ixodes  waved  applause  at  his 
lecture.  A  German  would  probably 
have. felt  the  presence  of  those  em- 
broidered haodKerchieis  a  slight  on 
his  gravity.  He  certainly  would 
have  thrown  no  graces  into  his  dis* 
course  to  set  that  embroidery  in  a 
flutter.  He  speaks  to  students;  be 
writes  for  professors  ;  ho  despises  the 
laity.  Elegance!  What  has  he  to 
do  with  such  foppery  ?  Style  !  he  is 
not  an  artist  If  his  periods  are  a 
page  long,  at  least  they  contain  evei^ 
qualification  and  restriction  which  his 
propositions  demand :  mehr  karni  man 
nidU  verlangeru 

^iCBiot  IS  every  inch  a  French- 
man. Among  the  most  eminent  of 
European  physicists,  a  brilliant  cul- 
tivator of  exact  science,  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  the  clearness, 
finesse,  and  epigrammatic  felicity  of 
an  admirable  writer.  To  profound 
research  he  adds  a  charming  talent 
His  touch  is  as  light  as  if  it  were  not 
also  firm.  The  movement  of  his 
mind  is  aided,  not  impeded,  by  know- 
ledge. And  in  these  three  volumes 
of  republished   essays,  reviews,  and 
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biographies,  our  readers  will  find 
philosophy  withoat  headache,  solid 
iDstractioQ  do  the  lightest,  pleasant- 
est  maoDer.  They  are  the  gratheriDgs 
of  half  a  centary,  1807-1858.  He 
Was  a  young  man  when  some  of  them 
were  written,  and  the  readers  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  are 
readers  no  more ;  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent generation  now  listens  to  the 
'*  old  man  eloqnent ; ''  bat  no  one 
will  detect  the  least  want  of  freshness 
in  these  pages. 

The  first  of  these  various  Melanges 
is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
Laplace.  M.  Biot,  when  a  yoang 
and  totally  unknown  professor  of 
mathematics,  ventured  to  write  to 
Laplace,  who  was  then  printing  the 
immortal  Mhocmiqw  CtUste  (made 
accessible  to  English  readers  by  Mrs. 
Somerville  in  her  Mechcmism  qf  the 
Heavens);  the  object  of  his  letter 
was  to  gain  sight  of  the  proof-sheets 
as  soon  as  they  were  printod,  in  order 
that  hie  might  go  over  the  calcula- 
tions for  his  own  benefit,  and  rectify 
any  errors  of  the  press  that  might 
easily  pass  unnoticed  by  the  author. 
Laplace  consented  with  great  kind* 
ness;  and  from  time  to  time  young 
Biot  brought  his  corrections,*  and 
with  them  a  list  of  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, which  in  general  we^  ex- 
plained by  the  great  astronomer,  but 
sometimes  not  a  little  perplexed 
him.  The  piquant  part  of  the  anec- 
dote is,  that  these  obscure  passages 
were  generally  those  in  which  La- 
place passed  over  the  details  with  the 
convenient  formula,  ''It  is  easy  to 
sea"  .  .  .  But  so  far  from  being 
easy  to  see,  it  often  required  consider- 
able research  to  see  it  At  the  time 
he  ?rrote  the  formula,  the  idea  was 
doubtless  clear  enough  to  his  mind  ; 
but  now,  when  callea  upon  to  explain 
— when  placed  in  the  position  or  the 
reader  who  did  not  see —  Laplace  was 
himself  at  fault  ''Then  he  patiently 
sought  to  recover  it  by  various  ways, 
both  for  my  benefit  and  his  own  ; 
and  this  was  the  most  instructive  of 
oommentaries.  Once  I  saw  him  pass 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  endeavour  to 
recall  the  chain  of  reasoning  which 
he  had  concealed  under  the  mysteri- 
ous phrase,  il  est  atsS  de  voir.'*  What 
a  benefit  to  authors  if  they  could 
always  have  their  proof-sheets  thus 


read  I  How  many  of  us  wonU  find 
ourselves  totally  unable  to  explvn 
the  grounds  upon  which  propoeitioia 
rest  Bat  readers  who  think  out  vhat 
they  read  are  rcu«,  and  thos  we  eM&pe 
detection. 

On  another  occadon,  M.  Biot  bar- 
ing made  an  important  discovery  in 
one   of  the   abstrusest   brancbes  of 
mathematics,  which  had  baf9ed  every 
one,  mentioned  it  to  Laplace,  vbo 
listened  with  great   attentioo,  qoo- 
^ioned   him    respecting   his  metJiod, 
and  the  details  of  his  solntions,  ud 
finally  desired  him  to  bring  iua  me- 
moir on  the  following  day.    Joyfolly, 
yet   tremulously,  the  young  mathe- 
matician presented  his  memoir  to  tbe 
illustrious  master.    Having  caKfoIly 
read  it,  Laplace  said,  ^  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work ;  you  have  takes 
the  right  path.    But  the  notioos  yoa 
present   at  the   close  are  somewbat 
too   remote.    Don't  go   beyond  tbe 
actual  results  you  have  reached.   Tbe 
present  state   of   analysis   docs  nxA 
permit  of  your  going  further.*'    After 
a  struggle,  which  every  author  inS 
understand,  Biot  yielded,  and  Etmd 
out  the  conclusion.    *'  Now,"  said  Itr 
place,  *'  all  is  very  gbod.    Present  yoor 
memoir  to-morrow  to  the  Academy, 
and  dine  with  me  afterwards."  To- 
morrow came,  and  at  the  Academy 
the   young   man    found    the   ^ 
Monge,  who  had  been  informed  by 
L&place  of  the  discovery,  and  spoke 
about  it ;  Lagrange  and  Lacroix  wm 
also  there ;  and  no  less  a  person  tbao 
General  Buonaparte,  recently  arrived 
from  Syria  ;  but  the  General  was  a 
less  terrible  personage  to  the  yooog 
mathematician  than  was  Lagraii{^; 
and   when  Buonaparte,  glancing  at 
the  diagram,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  tbat 
by  the  figures,"  Biot  silently  thought 
to  himself,  *'  you  must  be  very  clever 
to  recognise  those  figures,  inasmneb 
as  nob^y  except  Laplaoe  has  ever 
seen  them  before;"  and  his  respeet 
for  the  General's  opinion  on  sudi  qo» 
tions  must  have  oscillated  i^^ut  zero. 
And  now  comes  tbe  beauty  of  tbe 
anecdote.    The  memoir  was  read,a& 
immense  success  obtained, — ^Biotw>8 
a    "made  man."    He    accompanied 
Laplaoe    home,   receivmg    his   cod* 
gratnlations   on   the   way.    Arrived 
there,  Laplaoe  said,  '*  Come  into  my 
study  fora  minate,  I  have  sotDetbiog 
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to  show  yon/'  Biot  followed,  sat  down, 
and  prepared  to  listen.  Laplace  nn- 
lockra  a  little  drawer,  took  out  a 
handle  of  papers,  yellow  with  age, 
and  "there  he  show^  me  all  my 
problems  solved  hy  that  very  method 
which  1  had  discovered.  He  had 
made  the  discovery  years  before,  bat 
bad  been  arrested  by  the  very  diffi- 
culty which  he  pointed  oat  to  me; 
and  had  panaed  where  he  had  ad- 
vised me  to  paose  —  hoping  at  some 
fatare  time  to  sarmonnt  the  obstacle. 
He  had  never  mentioned  this  to  any 
one — ^not  even  to  me  when  I  brought 
my  memoir  to  him."  A  more  noble 
anecdote  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  science.  Instead  of  the 
irritable  jealousy  so  usual  amohg 
men,  instead  of  the  clamorous  asser- 
tion of  priority,,  and  the  ignoble  in- 
sinaatioDs  of  plagiarism,  we  here  see 
a  man  not  only  capable  of  abnegation 
in  favour  pf  a  younger  rival,  but 
capable  of  a  delicacy  as  rare  as  the 
abnegation,  never  alluding  to  his  own 
discovery  until  his  rival  had  obtained 
complete  success,  and  obtained  it 
partly  by  the  judicious  advice  to  re- 
move what  was  hazardous  in  the 
memoir.  *'Had  he  shown  me  his 
paper  before  the  meeting,  I  could  not 
have  presented  mine,  knowing  his 
priority ;  and  even  had  he  required 
me  to  keep  it  secret,  with  what 
embarrassment  should  I  have  been 
seized,  knowing  myself  to  be  an  echo 
only."  Laplace  carried  his  delicacy 
to  the  point  of  insisting  on  the  secret 
being  kept,  even  after  this  success ; 
and  he  forbade  Biot  from  even  mak- 
ing an  allusion  to  it  Not  until  1850 
was  the  secret  revealed,  and  then, 
said  bis  grateful  Jriend  and-  pupil, 
''en  rendant  cet  hommage  d  sa  me- 
moire,  je  lui  disdbeie" 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  the 
second  paper  in  these  volumes.  It  is 
the  report  of  M.  Biot  to  the  Academy, 
of  an  inquiry  he.  was  commissioned 
to  make  into  the  truth  of  a  fall  of 
meteoric  stones  in  the  Department 
de  rOrme.  The  scientific  world 
nowadays  is  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  meteoric  stones  do  fall ; 
scepticism  is  no  longer  permissible; 
but  even  if  it  were,  M.  Biot's  re- 
port would  carry  conviction,  and  may 
now  be  read  as  a  model  of  scientific 
investigation.    "Of  what  value"  he 


pertinently  asks,  ''is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  none  of  the  means 
of  rightly  forming  an  opinion? 
In  doubtful  questions  the  ignorant 
believe,  the  half-learned  decide,  the 
man  of  science  examines."  And  he 
rightly  says  that  the  impatient  desire 
to  explain  everything  caused  the 
truth  of  meteoric  phenomena  to  be 
so  long  rejected;  because  men  cohid 
not  explain  the  phenomena,  they 
refused  to  believe  it.  He  first  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  the  testimony 
respecting  meteoric  stones,  and  in  the 
very  uniformity  of  this  testimony  he 
sees  an  evidence  of  truth.  The 
ignorance  of  the  witnesses  gives 
greater  force  to  their  unanimity,  for 
if  the  fact  stated  were  false,  the  testis 
mony  would  indicate  various  sub- 
stances and  various  circumstances; 
and  in  such  a  question,  where  per- 
sonal interest  is  in  no  degree  involved, 
the  chance  of  concurrence  in  testi- 
mony is  excessively  slight,  whereas 
that  of  divergence  in  testimony  is 
almost  infinitely  multiplied.  M.  Biotas 
recital  of  his  course  of  investigation  is 
very  interesting.  He  first  ascertains 
the  mineralogical  struc^re  of  the  spot 
where  the  stones  ha^^  been  fbund, 
and  finds  that  in  no  respect  is  there 
any  faint  approach  to  substances 
such  as  physical  and  chemical  inves- 
tigation proves  these  stones  to  be. 
He  then  examines  the  testimony  of 
those  who  saw  the  meteor,  and  those 
who  heard  its  explosion.  Instead  of 
going  at  once  to  the  spot  where  the 
meteor  is  said  to  have  fallen,  he 
begins  by  drawing  a  circle  of  some 
miles  around  it,  and  compares  the 
testimony  of  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance with  those  living  on  the  spot ; 
by  this  means  he  finds  a  remarkable 
uniformity  as  to  time  and  circum- 
stance —  points  on  which  the  testi- 
mony of  men  who  were  inventing, 
or  were  deluded,  would  necessarily 
differ.  But,  inasmuch  as  peasants, 
women,  children,  priests,  and  soldiers, 
in  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  all  concur  as 
to  the  main  facts  of  time  and  circum- 
stance, —  and  as  this  testimony  is 
supported  by  the  presence  of  the 
stones  said  to  have  fallen,  and  by  the 
nature  of  these  stones,  which  •  are 
totally  unlike  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  district,  and  are  like  other 
meteoric  stones  said  to  have  faileQ 
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ebewherei — the  condoBlon  is  inevi- 
table. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  this  paper 
wa,  of  coarse,  only  be  appreciated 
after  a  carefiU  ezaminatioQ  of  all  the 
details,  and  this  woald  occapy  too 
much  space  for  us  to  attempt  the 
reproduction  here.  We  most,  there- 
fore,  refer  the  carious  reader  to  the 
original,  as  also  for  the  astronomical 
papers  which  succeed.  Newton  occu- 
pies the  rest  of  the  volume,  from  page 
128  to  page  459,  and  all  Englishmen 
and  men  of  science  will  r^  these 
studies  of  the  great  philosopher  with 
deep  interest,  except,  perhaps,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  whose  two  biogra- 
phical attempts  on  the  Life  of  New- 
ton are  cnticised  with  searchioff 
sagacity,  abundant  knowledge,  and 
caustic  mU  It  is  in  these  pages,  and 
not  in  those  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
that  we  must  look  for  a  faithful  por- 
trait of  the  man,  and  a  philosophical 
estimate  of  his  works.  The  memoir 
M.  Biot  orifrioally  contributed  to  the 
Biographic  Univeraelle  (here  reprint- 
ed) remains  by  far  the  best  memoir 
of  Newton ;  aod  completed,  as  it  is 
in  this  volame,  by  the  materials  since 
disclosed  in  Ptamsteed^s  ^  Life,"  the 
correspondence  with  Cotes,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster's  second  ^'  Life,"  little 
is  left  for  the  student  to  desire. 

M.  Biot  thas  sums  up  his  review 
of  Sir  David's  recent  biography: 
"I  must  confess  with  regret  that  it 
seems  to  me  at  once  superficial  and 
diffuse.  The  materials  are  distributed 
without  order ;  so  that  we  are  often 
obliged  to  seek  far  and  wide  for  those 
details  which  belong  to  the  same 
class  to  form  a  whola  The  inflated 
tone  (Ztf  ton  cPemphase)  which  reigns 
from  beginning  to  end,  becomes  at 
last  fatiguing:  from  all  which  it 
might  unhappily  be  found  a  weari- 
some work.  1  hope  rather,  than  be- 
lieve, that  Dr,  Brewster  vnll  not  tax 
me  with  infidelity  for  this  opinion" 

The  theological  differences  between 
Sir  David  and  his  rival  cannot,  of 
course^  be  reconciled.  The  French- 
man, as  a  Catholic,  must  necessarily 
be  indisposed  to  accept  Newton's  in- 
terpretation of  the  <' eleventh  horn" 
in  Paniel  indicating  the  Church  of 
Bome,  even  although  Sir  David  has 


for  twenty  years  assared  hia  tlwtit 
can  be  perfectly  ^^  deDKHutrated." 
But  thdr  aifierenoes  on  other  points- 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  quan^d  with 
Leibnitz,  or  Newton's  temporuy  iih 
sanity— admit  of  settlement.  At  any 
rate,  the  studious  reader  will  find 
ample-  material  in  these  pages  oa 
which  to  form  a  jndgmeot  for  hin- 
selt  We  cannot  touch  upon  thea 
here,  but  will  rather .  select  a  move 
insi^ificant  point,  which  ia  not  with- 
out Its  interest. 

The  story  of  the  M  of  an  apple 
having  suggested  the  theory  ef 
gravitation,  is  one  of  those  popoUr 
stories  which  modem  crtticisD 
ruthlessly  avers  to  be  mythical.  In 
his  first  **  Life  of  Newton,"  Sir  David 
Brewster  rejected  it  as  a  myth,  per- 
haps because  M.  Biot  had  repeated 
it  Except  as  a  biographical  anee- 
dote,  it  is  utterly  indi&rent  whether 
the  story  be  true  or  mythical;  lor 
it  is  quite  olear  that  the  fall  of  tea 
thousand  apples  could  hava  led  to 
no  discovery  of  gravitation,  onleia 
observed  by  a  mind  already  no  pre- 
pared to  make  the  discovery,  that 
any  falliD^  body  would  have  served 
as  a  starting-point  But  is  it  tnie? 
Dr.  Brewster  declared  that  the  cir- 
cumstance was  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  nor  bv  Conduit,  and  that  '^  bo 
authority  could  be  found  for  it*'  la 
his  review  of  this  work,  M.  Biot  ^re- 
replied  that  Pemberton  positively  ssid 
it  was  in  this  very  sarden,  where  the 
apple-tree  stood,  Siat  the  idea  oo- 
curred  to  Newton,  and  that  Conduit 
expressly  sajrs  the  idea  of  gravitatioD 
**  was  hit  upon  by  observing  an  apple 
falling  from  a  tree."  One  would  una- 
gine  this  was  authenticity  enoogh, 
especially  as  Dr.  Brewster  daiined 
Conduit's  silence  among  his  chief 
reasons  for  denying  the  story;  yet, 
after  Conduit  had  been  cited  by  IL 
Biot  expressly  in/avour  of  this  story. 
Sir  David  in  his  recent  biography, 
sticks  to  his  incredulity,  and  m- 
Dishes  thifl|very  equivocal  CYidenoe: 
'<  Neither  Pemberton  nor  WhinoB, 
who  received  from  Newton  himseif 
the  history  of  his  first  ideas  of  gra- 
vity, recoras  the  story  of  the  fidling 
apple."*  Perhaps  not;  he  mi^ht 
have  thought  it  l>eneath  his  gravity 


*  Life  of  Neiffton,  1855,  vol  I  p.  2*7. 
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to  mention  tneh  %  detail.  But  bis 
Dieoe  told  the  story,  and  Condrnt 
told  it  We  think,  on  snch  testi- 
mony, it  may  be  accepted,  and  rhe- 
toricians may  still  refer  without  mis- 
giving, if  also  without  mnch  eloquent 
effect,  to  **  Newton  and  the  falling 
apple.'! 

The  second  volume  of  these  Me- 
langes  opens  with  an  essay  on  the  in- 
floenoe  of  exact  ideas  on  literature, 
in  which  the  author  defends,  but  not 
very  powerfully,  the  proposition,  that 
the  progress  of  science,  so  far  from 
destroying,  or  in  any  way  impeding, 
the  free  march  of  poetical  and  liter- 
ary/genius, does  in  truth 'furnish  it 
with  more  lasting  material  to  work 
OD.  It  is  an  old  quarrel  this  of  the 
poets  and  men  of  science.  The  feeble 
poets  have  ever  been  prone  to  insin- 
uate that  the  cause  of  their  feeble- 
ness lies  in  the  loss  of  the  early  fiuths 
and  early  superstitions.  If  Imagina- 
tion no  longer  exercises  her  empire 
over  mankind,  the  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  usurpation  of  that  em- 
pire by  Reason,  who  is  vituperated 
as  *'  cold."  Our  poets  doubtless  think 
it  was  easier  to  write  successful  poems 
when  the  early  credulities  of  men  fur- 
nished abundant  subjects,  and  whe^ 
numerous  poets  hatd  not  already 
treated  those  subjects—as,  to  the  in- 
vestigator of  to-day,  it  seems  easier 
ibr  a  man  to  make  a  figure  in  philoso- 
phy before  the  public  became  critical 
in  regard  to  proofs,  and  before  other 
philosophers  had  exhausted  the  pri- 
mary facts  and  mooted  the  primary 
questions.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  as 
difficult  to  get  a  Homer  as,  centu- 
ries later,  to  get  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Goethe.  Aristotle  and  Archimedes 
were  products  as  rare  as  Newton 
^and  Lavoisier.  The  progress  of  sci- 
ence can  in  no  way  crrpple  genius, 
nor  hid  it,  except  by  rendering  its 
works  more  worthy  of  immortal 
honour,  by  giving  it  more  of  im- 
mortal truth  to  work  upon.  The 
exact  sciences  cannot  themselves  be 
poems,  yet  tiie  progress  of  sdentifio 
knowledge  will  free  poetry  from  ab- 
surd mistakes. 

The  subject  is  not  well  handled 
by  our  author;  but  he  pertinently 
remarks,  that  if  the  common  accusa- 
tion against  science  is  true,  it  will 
prove  that  literaiy  beauties  cannot 
withstand  the  test  of  examination : 


**  Ainsi  elles  n*ont  aucun  fbnds  reel, 
et  elles  ne  peuvent  ^tre  go&t^es  que 
par  des  gens  qui  out  renonc4  k  Tua- 
age  de  leur  raison  et  de  leur  juge- 
ment"     Happily,  he  says,  the  ac-  * 
cusation  is  not  true;   and  be  then 
endeavours  to  prove  that  great  writers 
are  more  highly  appreciated  the  more 
closely  examined,  necause  their  works 
are  not  mere  jingle  and  glitter,  but 
'Uhe  faithful  and  enlightened  imita- 
tion of  nature.    Observe  what  truth 
in  the   descriptions   and   the   senti- 
ments of  Homer!     Can  you  there 
find  an  inexact  image,  an  untruthful 
epithet?"    AhisI  yes,  M.  Biot,  hun- 
dreds of  inexact  images  and  untruth- 
ful epithets  tu«  to  be  found  in  Homer ; ' 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  "exact 
science*'  would  no  more  jostify  some 
of  his  descriptions,  that  criticism  can 
justify  much  of  his  imagery  and  dic- 
tion.   The  very  errors  of  Homer  are 
interesting  to  us.    We  note,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  his  age,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  the   incessant   tautology, 
the  indiscriminatinff  use  of  epithets, 
and  the  accumulation  of  mere   ex- 
pletives, and  we  receive  from  them  a 
sort  of  archaic  charm ;  but  we  never, 
when  we  are  wise,   look    on   th^ 
things  as  excellencies.    It  is  not  on 
the    ground    of  scientific    exactness 
that   Homer  claims  the  worship  of 
the  world.     When  M.    Biot  passes 
from  his  preface,  and  begins  the  real, 
purpose  of  his   essay,  which  is   to 
show  how  Bernardin  St  Pierre  and 
Ohateaubriand   have  written  grand- 
iloquent nonsense  in  what  they  say 
of  natural  phenomena,  hd  is  on  safer 
ground.  •  His  ridicule  and   exposure 
of  these  writers  are  deserved  ;  but  he 
omits  to   mark   the   distinction  b^ 
tween  liiese  writers  and  the  classics 
with    whom    he    compares    them — 
namely,  that  St.  Pierre  and  Chateau- 
briand  commit  gross  scientific  errors 
in   passages    expressly    devoted    to 
scientific  topics :  they  go  out  of  their 
way    to    display    their    ignorance; 
whereas  Racine,  Bossuet,  and  Lafon- 
taine,  although  even  more  ignorant 
of  science  than  St  Pierre  or  Chateau- 
briand, are  not  amenable  to  its  cri- 
ticism, because  thev  do  not  directly 
venture  on  its  domam.   When  Homer 
says— 
l^i  irep  yiU)  re  x^Xov  ye  xdt  avrf/ftap 

which  Sakespeaie  leproduoea  in-^ 
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"Tou    shall    dltftft    tbe   yenom   of   joar 
tpleen, 
ThooKh  It  do  tpUt  yon," 

no  physiologist  thinks  of  making 
merry  with  the  science  of  the  two 
great  poets ;  bat  when  Gbateaabriand 
writes  harmonious  rabbish  on  astro- 
nomy, and  reproaches  ,  the  chemists 
because  *'  ils  ne  sayent  qae  d^traire, 
ne  peuvent  enfanter  qae  la  mort,^' 
astronomers  and  chemists  are  forced 
to  remark  that  he  is  talking  non- 
sense. Again,  when  he  speara  with 
lofty  sapercilionsnefls  of  the  anatomi- 
cal amphitheatre  and  the  maseams 
of  nataral  history  as  ^*ecoles  ou  la 
mort,  la  faux  k  la  main,  est  le  d6- 
raonstrateur,  cimetidres  an  milieu 
desqaels  on  a  plac6  des  horloges 
poar  compter  aes  minutes  k  des 
sqaelettes,  poor  marqaer  des  henres 
k  Teternite/*  all  tbe  idle  lovers  of 
sounding  phrases  will  barst  into  a 
chorus  of  approbation ;  but  one  can- 
not help  agreeing  with  M.  Biot,  that 
if  Chateaubriand  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  arm,  it  is  yery  doubtful 
whether  he  woald  send  for  a  senti- 
mental wanderer  in  the  forests,  who, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  '*n*aurait 
apporte  que  son  coeur  k  I'etude  de  la 
nature."  In  spite  of  the  eulogium 
on  the  heart  as  the  true  investigator 
into  nature's  secrets,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  broken  arm  wonld 
be  confided  to  the  care  of  a  surgeon 
whose  studies  had  beei>  made  iu 
these  '*  schools  of  death,''  who  had 
with  patient  labour  studied  there 
tbe  intricacies  of  the  organism,  and 
acquired  the  dexterity  and  coolness 
requisite,  even  although  he  might  be 
stigmatised  by  rhetoricians  to  the 
effect  that  "  a  force  de  se  promener 
dans  Tatmosphdre  des  sepulcres,  son 
lime  a  gagne  la  mort'* 

The  "  Eloge  de  Montaigne"  fol- 
lows this  essay :  a  good  and  careful 
study,  but  not  admitting  of  more 
particnl'ar  notice  hera  The  essay  on , 
Charlatanism,  dated  1808,  treats  of 
the  ** divining-rod"  folly,  which  was 
the  parent  of  our  modern  <' table- 
turning."  We  pass  over  other  scien- 
tific notices,  to  arrive  at  a  review  of 
Huber's  work  on  Ants,  merely  paus- 
ing hj  the  way  to  detach  a  witty  mot, 
characteristic  of  the  author's  style. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  school  of  phUo- 
aophers  whose  views  of  immortality 


ore  scientific  bat  peculiar.  **  Ton  do 
not  die,  you  only  change  yoor  lUte 
of  aggregation.  It  is  true  yoor  nitro- 
gen, your  hydrogen,  and  yoor  ea^ 
bon  separate;  they  are  distribated  | 
through   the    atmosphere, .  peoetnte       I 

Slants  and  animals,  or  are  aWbed 
y  the  earth;  but  as  no  atom  perishes, 
you  continue  to  exist ;  the  only  fii%- 
ence  is,  that  you  find  yoarself  re- 
duced to  a  more  simple  expreniioo 
—  Vous  vous  trouvez  teuUment  riduU 
a  un^  plus  simple  expressionJ"  >Udt 
thanks!  I 

The  review  of  Haber's  cdehnted 
work  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
oft-mooted  question,  whether  imeeti 
have  intelligence  as  well  as  InstiDct; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  what  ve 
usually  call  instinct  is,  or  is  not,  of 
the  nature  of  intelligence.  M.  Bbt 
decides  in  the  aflirmative,  and  tbe 
examples  he  addnces  leave  but  littic 
chance  for  an  altematiye.  Let  qb 
borrow  one  or  two  of  these.  Wheo 
an  ant  discovers  a  store  of  food,  it  a: 
once  sets  about  comnmnicatiog  tb« 
good  news  to  its  tribe.  Bat  how? 
That  it  can  communicate  ideas  bj 
means  of  its  antennae,  mysterioosly 
rubbed  itgainst  the  antennae  of  its 
campanions,  every  one  knows;  but 
^  rubbing  noses''  is,  after  all,  a  li- 
mited form  of  publication,  and  can- 
not easily  convey  many  detaib.  Ho«, 
then,  is  the  insect  Columbus  to  in- 
form his  friends  of  the  geographical 
position  of  this  America  ?  He  knows 
the  route  himself,  and  he  can  carry 
another  ant  to  the  spot  Seizing  with 
his  mandibles-  the  companion  to 
whom  he  has  just  announced  bis 
discovery,  and  who  twines  himself 
around  his  body,  Cdlumbos  carries 
his  friend  to  the  spot.  The  two  then 
return,  and  carry  two  more.  Tbe 
four  return,  and  carry  four.  And' 
thus,  in  a^  geometricud  progressioD, 
the  emigration  swells,  till,  at  the  end 
of  the  twentienth  journey,  a  million  of 
ants  will  be  ready  to  devour  the  food. 
It  is  noticeable  that  they  always  em- 
ploy this  method  of  transport  when 
they  have  to  do  each  other  a  servioe. 
Thus  Hnber,  one  winter,  being  denr- 
ons  of  watching  their  habits,  b& 
thought  him  of  attracting  them  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  apparatus  u 
when  he  kept  them,  and  which  wm 
made  of  gla«.    For  this  purpose,  be 
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wanned    that  part  with    a   candle-  sogar  by  the  most  flattermg  atten- 

flame,  knowiog  how  fond  they  were  tions  (a   etopid  animal    would   kill 

of  warmth.    A  few  ants  were  on  the  such   a  food  -  bearing  stranger,  and 

rt  at  the  time,  and  no  sooner  did  thus   kill>  the  goose   that   laid    the 

y  feeV  the   pleasant  warmth  than  golden   eggs),    bat,   althongh    these 

they  became  very  animated,  brush-  attentions    are    successful,  the  ants, 

ing  their  heads   and    antennae  with  thoaghtful  creatures  I    do  not  trost 

their   fore-feet,  and  rapidly  running  alone    to    the    chance    of     finding 

about    the  warm    spot     Whenever  aphides;  they  r^ar  them,  as  a  slave- 

they    approached    other   ants,   they  holder  rears  niggers !    The  ants  ti^e 

"  rubbed  noses  "  with  eager  volubility,  the  eggs  of  these  aphides  into  their 

and    immediately   separated.      They  own  nests,  rear  them  with  maternal 

seemed  desirous  of  mounting  to  the  solicitude,  and  transport  them  in  all 

second  storv,  but  no  sooner  did  they  tbeir  migrations.    Not  only  do  they 

get  beyond    the   region  of  warmth  rear  thekn,  but  they    have  frequent 

than  they  returned  again.    At  last  battles   with    rival  tribes  on   their 

they  seemed  to  filive  made  up  their  account ;  the  possession  of  these  eggs 

minds.     Away  they  started  for  the  is  the  trophy  of  conquest.  . 

second   story.     Huber  guessed  that  ..,        . 

they    had   departed  with  the  inten-  "  i^"  Tjtaqae«;d'«m  combat  dont  .ipW,  est 
tion  of  communicating  to  their  com- 
panions above,  the  pleasant  news  that  shouts  the  old  warrior  to  his  brother 
warmth  was  to  be  had  cheap  below,  in  arms 

In  a  few  minutes  his  gue^s  was  veri-  In  an  admirable  account  of  the 
fied.  Two  descended  carrying  two  celebrated  investigations  by  Begnault 
others.  These  were  deposits  on  the  and  Beiset  on  the  *'  Bespiratiou 
warm  spot,  and  the  carriers  again  of  Animals,"  M.  Biot  incidentally 
ascended  to  bring  down  others.  The  touches  on  a  point  of  some  import- 
newly  arrived,  having  warmed  them-  anoe  in  literature— that,  namely,  of 
selves,  also  ascended,  and  brought  the  claim  to  priority  in  discovery 
down  others.  This  transport  con-  which  is  often  made  by  writers,  or 
tinned,  till  at  last  the  whole  hive  was  made  for  them  by  successors,  after 
congregated  in  this  place.  After  the  the  real  discoverer  has  established 
spot  mid  become  cool,  the  ants  re-  his  view.  There  is  no  single  inven- 
mounted  to  the  second  story ;  but  at  tion  which  is  not  thus  claimed  by  or 
any  time  Huber  was  able  to  repeat  this  for  some  one  whose  sole  title  is  a 
interesting  experiment,  and  always  random  plvase,  or  a  vague  aper^u. 
with  the  like  success.  If  an  engineer  were  to-morrow  to 
In  the  construction  of  their  gal-  publish  a  practicable  scheme  of 
leries,  wonderful  as  that  is,  most  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Chan- 
persons  see  nothing  but  instinct,  nel,  he  would  be  ridiculed  and  re- 
Huber  observed,  however,  that  if  futed,  the  idea  proved  plainly  ab- 
ever  an  engineering  mistake  was  surd,  and  impossible  of  execution; 
committed  —  when  one  wall  was  and  after  its  successful  execution, 
raised  higher  than  another — one  of  when  railway  carriages  were  rashiug 
the  ants  would  destroy  the  whole,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  there  would 
and  rebuild  it  again  correctly.  It  start  up  a  dozen  claimants  for  the 
is  their  conduct  towards  the  Aphides,  invention ;  or,  in  some  long -forgotten 
however,  that  most  amusingly  illua-  author,  a  passage  would  be  found 
trates  their  intelligence.  The  little  which  "  clearly  expressed  the  idea.'* 
green  insects,  mosUy  wingless,  found  Now,  as  all  inventors  and  discoverers 
on  the  leaves  and  in  the  calyx  of  have  to  be  harassed  bv  this  attempt 
the  rose,  in  great  numbers  through-  to  rob  them  of  their  honour,  it  is  of 
out  the  summer,  secrete  on  the  sur-  some  importance  that  the  rule  should 
face  of  their  bodies  a  sugary  fluid,  be  laid  down.  In  science  one  rule 
of  which  the  ants  are  as  fond  as  has  got  recognised,  which  is,  that 
gourmands  are  of  turtle.  Not  only  nothing  but  published  evidence  shall 
do  the  ants  find  out  where  the  be  accepted.  Nothing  that  a  man 
aphides  '*mo6t  do  congregate/'  and  may  have  thought,  or  said,  or  im- 
there   wheedle    them  out    of   their  plied,  is  held  to  be  valid  evidence 
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in  favour  of  his  priority ;  nnless  he  not  only  is  this  epignm  mentioDed 
c^n  prove  prior  publication,  be  can-  by  none  of  the  beet^informed  etk- 
not  come  into  court  Nor  is  this  temporaries,  it  is  also  in  flagrant  eoo- 
enough.  We  should  go  farther,  and  tradiction .  to  the  whole  demesDoor 
insist  on  the  publication  being  more  of  Galileo  on  his  trial.  Nevfrwii 
than  a  general  statement;  there  a  martyr  less  disposed  for  mutft- 
must  be  a  ipecifieation  in  every  dom.  He  deniea  everything  with 
patent,  and  the  like  demand  should  impatient  alacrity.  He  abjared  wbit- 
be  made  of  every  diseover}^  M.  ever  he  was  called  upon  to  abjore:  He 
Biot  has  laid  down  the  rule  in  this  offered  to  prove  that  ne  had  never  held 
matter.  He  rightly  observes  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of  the 
*'  a  difference  should  be  made  be-  earth,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
tween  assertions  and  proofs,  between  show,  by  fresh  arguments,  the  enorof 
apergus  and  establishea  truths.  There  that  doctrine.  In  the  final  ezami- 
would^  be  neither  utility  or  equity  nation,  when  asked  if  he  sow 
in  admitting,  as  demonstrated  in  an  held,  or  if  he  ever  held,  the  doctrine, 
ancient  author,  that  which  would  he  replied,  **  Formerly,  before  the 
be  rejected  as  hypothetical  in  a  eon-  decision  of  the  Ohnrcb,  I  remaised 
temporary.''  He  applies  this  rule  to  indifferent  between  the  two  doetrioa 
the  case  of  Bey,  who  is  said  by  all  of  Copernicus  and  Ptolemy,  bodi 
historians  to  have  anticipated  Lavoi-  seeming  disputable,  because  both 
sier's  great  discovery  of  oxidation ;  might  be  true ;  but  since  the  Chord 
even  Lavoisier  himself  beinf  led  to  has  decided,  all  ambiguity  has  disap- 
admit  this  priority  I  M.  Biot  irre-  peared  from  my  mind,  and  I  hate 
fragably  shows  that  Bey  did  nothing  maintained,  as  1  now  mamtain,  the 
of  the  kind.  The  nretended  antici-  doctrine  of  Ptolemy  respecting  the 
pation  is  a  mere  phrase  which,  now  immobility  of  the  earth  and  the  no- 
we  know  the  truth,  can  be  read  as  bility  of  the  sun  to  be  true  and  iodit- 
an  anticipation  of  the  truth.  By  an  putable."  We  may  pity  Galileo,  and 
admirable  image,  M.  Biot  character-  find  ample  excuses  for  him.  TYIkd  a 
ises  the  value  of  all  such  «  antici-  man  aged  seventy  is  in  the  presence  of 
pations."  In  those  old  books  truth  the  Inquisition,  knowing  uiat  a  f^r- 
IS  just  as  vague  and  hypothetical  as  mal  retractation  is  all  that  is  demaod* 
falsehood  :  ^  ce  sont  des  billets  de  ed  of  him,  and  that  his  refusal  will  be 
loterie  dont  on  ne  sait  la  valeur  punished  by  torture,  be  may  be  ex- 
qu'apr^  le  tirage."  cused  for   descendiog   evoi  to  soch 

The  History  of  Scicnc^  receives  a  transparent  falsehood  to  escape  » 
Valuable  contribution  in  the  articles  odious  and  terrible  an  enemy,  but  be 
devoted  by  M.  Biot  to  Galileo —  cannot  be  made  a  hero:  a  martyr 
namely,  a  life  of  tlmt  remarkable  showing  suck  reluctance  to  .mart7^ 
thinker,  a  conversation  M.  Biot  held  dom  is  surely  a  strange  epectade. 
with  a  Grand  Inquisitor  on  the  sub-  It  was  not  thus  that  Socrates  met 
ject  at  the  Vatican,  and  a  complete  his  accusers ;  it  was  not  thus  he 
Kccount  of  the  trial  of  Galileo,  drawn  spoke  to  theuL  "It  is  for  the  sake 
up  from  the  oflicial  documents.  If  of  but  a  short  span,  O  Athenians  I 
lovers  of  rhetoric  have  had  their  that  you  have  incurred  the  impatar 
commonplace  about  Newton  and  the  tion,  from  those  who  wish  to  speik 
apple  restored  to  them  by  M.  Biot,  evil  of  the  city,  of  having  pit  to 
tbey  lose  for  ever  the  still  more  death  Socrates.  Had  you  waited  a 
fiamoQS  e  pur  si  muove — '*and  yet  short  time,  the  thing  would  have 
the  earth  does  move,"  of  the  silenced  happened  without  your  agency ;  for 
but  not  persuaded  heretic ;  and  they  you  see  my  years.  I  am  adraooed  is 
lose  all  pretext  for  considering  Gah-  life  and  near  to  death.  Perii^ 
leo  among  the  martyrs  of  science,  you  think  that  I  have  been  oob- 
The  epigram,  e  pur  si  m^iooe^  is  one  demned  for  want  of  skill  in  wk 
of  those  mots  de  circonstancA,  in-  modes  of  working  upon  your  mindi 
vented  after  the  occasion,  which  as  I  might  have  employed  with  ine> 
tradition  eagerly  adopts,  because  it  oess,  if  1  had  thought  it  right  toem- 
so  admirably  expresses  the  general  ploy  all  means  to  esci^  from  oon* 
sentiment;  but  as  M.  Biot  remarks,  demnati<m.     Far   firosH  it:  I   hxn 
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been  condemoed,  not  from  want  of 
thiDgs  to  Bay,  bat  from  want  of 
daring  and  shamelessness ;  because 
I  did  not  choose  to  say  the  things 
which  wonld  have  been  pleasantest 
for  yon  to  hear,  weeping  and  lament- 
ing, and  saying  and  doing  other 
things  which  I  affirm  to  be  nn- 
worUiy  of  me.  Bat  neither  did  I 
then  think  fit  to  do  or  say  anything 
unworthy  of  a  freeman  ;  nor  do  I  now 
repent  of  having  tbns  defended  my- 
self. I  woald  rather  have  made  the 
one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made 
the  other  and  liv^"  *  Those  are  the 
accents  which  find  eternal  reverbera- 
tions. It  is  thns  the  martyr  speaks 
and  acts.  Galileo  showed  a  servile 
cowardice,  as  remarkable  as  the  im- 
pradence  with  which  he  incurred  the 
peril.  Let  us  pi^  the  old  man,  let 
us  sympathise  with  his  weakness, 
but  do  not  let  us  fling  more  odium 
on  the  Church  which  persecuted  him, 
and  which  really,  in  his  case,  be- 
haved very  leniently,  by  representing 
him  as  a  martyr.  A  brief  narrative 
of  the  whole  case  may  set  this  mat- 
ter* in  a  light  which  will  be  n^w  to 
most  readers. 

However  the  calm  impartial  reader 
must  deplore  the  frequent  obstruc- 
tion to  the  cause  of  truth  which 
churches  have  thrown  in  the  way 
of  new  doctrines,  owing  to  the  er- 
roneous, but  very  natural,  confusion 
of  religious  witii  scientific  teach- 
ing, and  to  the  conseouent  alarm 
lest  novelty  in  scientinc  doctrine 
should  lead  to  heresy  in  religion, 
we  most  all  see  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  science,  such  collision  was 
inevitable.  Geology  had  a  severe 
struggle,  even  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land, in  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
fore it  could  shake  06"  the  odium 
of  heterodoxy,  and  in  many  circles 
that  odium  is  still  flung  at  it.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  if  in  Borne, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
astronomy,  Just  beginning  to  disclose 
its  truths,  flJarmed  the  jealous  igno- 
rance of  a  Church  which  claimed  in- 
fallibility on  all  points.  M.  Biot  very 
properly  reminds  us  that  we  must 
calumniate  no  one,  not  even  the  In- 
quisition. That  body  has  surely  sms 
enough    to  answer  for,  without  our 


making  the  burden  greater  by  gra- 
tuitous imputations.  As  a  question 
of  doctrine,  that  Church  conceived  the 
opinion  of  Copernicus  to  be  heretic- 
al, and  as  such  condemned  it.  We 
may  discuss  the  wisdom  of  such  in- 
terference with  the  development  of 
scientific  truth  —  we  may  make  Ga- 
lileo an  illustration  of  the  inherent 
unwisdom  of  this  interference,  since 
the  very  Church  which  condemned 
the  opinion  found  herself  forced  to 
revoke  that  condenmation  two  cen- 
turies afterwards  (in  1818)— but  we 
cannot  in  justice  accuse  that  Church 
of  crime  in  condemning  what  it  felt 
to  be  a  heresy.  If,  therefore,  the 
Church  was  justified  by  its  own 
principles  in  the  course  it  took  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  Galileo  (and  if  any  one  thinks  it 
was  not  justified,  let  him  imagine  the 
Church«of  England  in  presence  of  an 
eminent  professor  who  should  pro- 
mulgate dangerous  heresies),  our  in- 
dignation can  be  fairly  directed  only 
against  its  treatment  of  the  heretic ; 
and  what  was  \bsX  ? 

After  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  after  its  first  revehitions, 
which  entirely  confirmed  the  theo- 
retical views  of  Copernicus,  the  ma- 
jority of  scientific  men  being  then 
extremely  ignorant  (as  ill-natured 
persons  insinuate  is  still  the  case), 
and  energetically  opposed  to  eveiy 
novelty  not  originated  by  themselves, 
began  by  attacking  and  "  refuting  ** 
the  new  doctrine.  Failing  in  that, 
they  adopted  the  other  course  (also 
not  unknown  in  these  days)  of  assert- 
ing the  doctrine  to  be  contrary  to 
Scripture.  Some  of  them  averred 
that  the  pretended  discoveries  were 
fictions,  as  gross  as  the  voyage  of 
Astolfo  ;  others  declared  that  they 
had  spent  whole  nights  in  looking 
through  the  telescope,  but  could  see 
nothing  like  what  Galileo  affirmed  to 
be  visible;  finally,  it  was  clear  thai 
Scripture  pronounced  against  the 
new  doctrine.  Galileo  might  have 
laughed  at  his  refiitars,  but  his  ao- 
cusers  were  more  formidable.  In 
1616  he  published  an  epistle  to  the 
Grand-Dochess  of  Tuscany,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  prove  theologically, 
and  by  passages  from  the  Fathers, 


*  Plato:  Apologia,  cited  in  Lewes:  Biographical  Hist,  of  PhUosophyj  1857,  p.  120. 
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that  the  terms  of  Scripture  admitted 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  new 
views.  By  this  he  lost  his  caase. 
He  was  denounced  as  holding  her- 
etical opinions,  was  snmtnbned  to 
Borne,  and  there,  in  spite  of  all  his 
argaments,  he  heard  the  following 
decree :  "  To  maintain  that  the  san 
is  placed  immovably  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  optnion, 
false  in  philosophy,  and  formally 
heretical,  because  expressly  contrary 
to  Scripture.  To  maintain  that  the 
earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  not  immovable, 
but  that  it  has  a  daily  rotation,  is 
also  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in 
philosophy,  and,  to  say  the  least,  an 
error  in  faith."  In  vain  did  he  ex- 
ert his  eloquence  and  argntnent ; 
as  he  showed  some  degree  of  stub- 
bornness, he  was  personally  forbidden 
to  defend  the  opinion  which  had 
been  condemned. 

For  sixteen  years  Galileo  pursued 
his  studies,  and  meditated  the  work 
which  was  to  carry  conviction  into 
all  minds.  This  work  was  the  cele- 
brated Dialogues.  In  it  a  distin- 
fruished  Venetian  and  a  distinguished 
Florentine,  free  from  prejudices,  hav- 
ing no  system  of  their  own,  discuss, 
examine,  propose  doubts,  and  yield 
only  to  reason.  There  is  a  third 
speaker,  Simplicins,  who  represents 
the  ignorant  conservatism  of  the  age. 
He  swears  by  Aristotle  :  all  opinions 
are  by  him  judged  as  true  or  false  in 
proportion  as  they  agree  with  or  de- 
part from  what  Aristotle  said.  If 
it  required  great  ingenuity  to  write 
such  a  book,  it  required  little  less  to 

fet  it  published.  Galileo  went  to 
Lome,  called  on  the  ecclesiastic  who 
exercised  the  censorship,  and  boldly 
presented  the  work  as  a  ''collection 
of  scientific  fancies,"  which  he  de- 
sired the  censor  to  read  carefuUy,  to 
strike  out  anything  that  might  seem 
in  anyway  improper,  and,  in  is^ort, 
to  exercise  a  severe  censorship  with 
regard  to  it.  The  worthy  prelate, 
more  orthodox  than  clear-sighted, 
read  this  work,  re-read  it  without 
detecting  any  evil,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  who  confirmed 
his  opinion.  He  therefore  gave  full 
permission  for  its  publication.  The 
ruse  had  succeeded  thus  far.  Yet, 
to  avail  himself  of  this  permission, 


Galileo  would  have  been  forced  to 
print   the  work  in  Borne ;   and  be 
had  too  many  clear-sighted  eneoia 
there,  to  hope  that  they  would  not 
detect  the  real  nature  of  his  work  io 
time  to  supprera  its  publication.   He 
made    some   excuse    respecting   the 
difficulties  of  printing  at  Borne,  and 
wrote  from  Florence  to  the  censor  to 
obtain  permission  to  print  the  wock 
there,  under  the  coi^ition  of  g«oiog 
the  approbation  of  a  Florentioe  oeo- 
sor.    The  prelate  seems  to  have  had 
his    suspicious    roused.      He    made 
some  difficulties  ;  indicated  a  FloFeo- 
tine  censor  ;    but  a^ed  Galileo  to 
send    back    the    permission  he  bad 
given,  that  he  might  once  more  see 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  expresKd. 
Gkilileo  was  outwitted,  returned  the 
permission,  and  never  got  it  agiio, 
nor  any  other  answer ;  so  that  forced 
to  content  himself  with  the  Fioreo- 
tine  *  permission,    he    published   his 
work  in  Tuscany,  1632,  and  eode*- 
voured  to  shield  himself  by  declariDg 
in  his  preface  that   these  dialogaa 
were  a  defence  of  the  judgment  de- 
livered by  Home  asainst  the  doctrioa 
of   Copernicus.     Voltaire  migbt  as 
well  have  declared  h\a  Phil(mpkied 
Dictionary  to  have  been  writteo  in 
defence  of  Chrijitianity.    No  one  was 
deceived  by  this  preface.     Certaioly 
no  one    in  Rome    could    have  aoy 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  book; 
least  of  all  the  Poi)e,  who  knew  that 
he  was  personally  ridicaled    in  this 
book,  his  own  arguments  being  re- 
produced by  the  stupid  Simplicins. 

We  come  here  to  the  real  and  per- 
sonal cause  of  Galileo's  troubles.  Io 
1825,  M.  Biot  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting conversation  at  the  Yatic^a 
with  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic,  who, 
he  subsequently  learned,  was  no  Itsa 
a  person  than  the  Grand  Inqaitsitor. 
From  this  person,  thoroughly  in- 
formed, as  it  turned  out,  on  tbe 
whole  details  of  tbe  story,  AT.  Biot 
heard  of  Galileo's  inoonoeivable  im- 
prudence. **  He  committed  the  gi«at 
mistake  of  getting  into  disgrace  with 
the  Pope,  who  had  formerly  shown 
him  great  kindness.  He  represented 
the  Pope  in  the  Diahgtus  under  the 
name  of  Simplicius;  and  in  alluding 
to  the  whim  he  was  said  to  have  for 
writing  verses,  Galileo  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  Pope  was  given  to 
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amorous  Bonnetteering.  Besare  tbat 
these  personal  mistakes  powerfally 
coDtribated  to  his  roio."  When  M. 
Biot  discovered  that  he  had  been 
speaking  to  tl^  Grand  Inqaiaitor, 
he  very  naturally  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  change  which  had  come  ' 
over  the  spirit  of  the  world,  when  a 
descendant  of  the  judges  of  Galileo 
could,  in  the  very  Vatican  itself,  dis- 
cuss with  a  descendant  of  Galileo's  dis- 
ciples the  world-famous  process,  and 
separate  the  scientific  question  from 
those  personal  accessories  which  em- 
bittered it.  The  subsequent  republi- 
cation of  the  official  papers  thoroughly 
confirmed  what  the  Inquisitor  bad 
stated ;  and  the  opening  of  M.  Blot's 
third  volume  is  devoted  to  a  lucid 
reproduction  of  all  the  particulars  of 
this  famous  trial. 

Had  Galileo  taken  the  advice  of 
the  Cardinals  Barberino  and  Bellar- 
mino,  to  publish  his  views  as  mathe- 
matical speculations  only,  it  is  very 
pi^obable  that  he  would  not  have 
been  molested.  Copernicus  had  done 
80,  and  the  Church  was  not  alarmed. 
Bat  Galileo's  convictions  were  too 
strong,  or  his  imprudence  too 
great ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
tbat  not  only  was  be  denounced  by 
bigoted  theologians,  but  even  the 
science  of  mathematics  itself  became 
denounced  as  '^a  diabolical  art,  and 
all  mathematicians  being  the  authors 
of  heresies  ought  to  be  banished  from 
every  Christian  country."  To  such 
lengths  will  bigotry  lead  men!  The 
doctrine  of  Copernicus  was  con- 
demned as  heretical,  as  we  have 
seen;  but  in  1623  Galileo's  friend, 
the  Cardinal  Barberino,  became  Pope 
Urban  YIIL,  from  whom  Galileo 
had  the  highest  hopes  of  getting  the 
sentence  against  the  Copernican  doc- 
trine removed,  because  the  Pope  had 
shown  him  great  attention,  and 
written  verses,  astronomical  and 
moral,  in  admiration  of  his  genius ; 
nay,  no  sooner  was  Urban  YIII. 
seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Grand- 
Dake  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  service 
Galileo  lived,  which  mentioned  the 
astl'onomical  discoveries  of  Galileo 
among  the  Tuscan  glories.  On  the 
strength  of  this  the  philosopher  hast- 
ened to  Home,  to  endeavour  to  get 
a  revocation  of  the   sentence.     He 


soon  found  that  in  Rome,  as  else- 
where, authority  is  indispo!>ed  to 
unsay  what  it  has  once  paid.  He 
found  the  Pope  himself  inclined  to 
take  the  Aristotelian  view ;  and  all 
were  strongly  convinced  that  the  in- 
terdict was  a  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
prudence.  The  most  moderate  sug- 
gested to  him  that  no  scientific  specu- 
lations ought  to  be  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Scriptures.  "  As  to  Padre 
Mostro  (the  Dominican  Ricardi)" 
writes  Galileo,  "  he  adheres  neither  to 
the  system  of  Copernicus,  nor  to  that 
of  Ptolemy,  but  tranquillises  his  mind 
by  a  method  of  his  own,  which  is 
vastly  convenient :  he  imagines  the 
presence  of  angels,  who,  without  any 
difficulty,  move  the  planets  in  their 
paths,  60  that  we  have  nothing  to 
trouble  ourselves  about"  Finding 
the  case  hopeless  in  this  direction, 
Galileo  adopted  the  plan  we  have 
already  narrated,  and  published  his 
Dialogues  under  a  transparent  dis- 
guise. Rome  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  Pope  was  in  a  fury  {incancleS' 
eenza)  at  finding  his  own  arguments 
made  ridiculous,  and  himself  clearly 
alluded  to.  Galileo  had  doubly 
offended  him — as  a  Pope  and  aa  a 
man  :  as  a  Pope,  by  deceiving  the 
vigilance  of  the  censorship';  and  as  a 
man>,  by  rendering  his  opinions  ridi- 
culous. At  the  close  of  thp  Fourth 
Dialogue,  Simplicius  says,  '^Here  is 
one  argument  which  I  learned  from 
a  very  learned  and  a  very  eminent 
person,  and  which  settles  the  whole 
question  ;  it  is  that  God,  being  omni- 
potent and  omniscient,  may  have 
endowed  water  with  this  property 
of  fiux  and  refiuz,  as  well  as  with  an 
infinity  of  properties  incomprehen- 
sible to  UP.  That  being  so,  I  con- 
clude that  it  vould  be  highest  auda- 
city in  any  man  to  think  of  limiting 
that  omnipotence  and  omniscieocu 
by^  any  fancy  of  our  invention." 
This  learned  and  eminent  person  was 
the  Pope. 

Galileo  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Inquisition.  In  vain  he 
appealed  to  his  protectors,  in  vain 
he  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities. 
He  was  told  that  he  might  travel 
slowly,  pian,  piano^  in  a  litter,  but 
that  come  he' must  The  letters  of 
Galileo's  friend  Niccolini  to  theXjlrand- 
Duke  are  still   extant,  and   give  a 
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Bort  of  jonnial  of  the  whole  story,  nation  of  the  Ohnrch  had,  been  re- 

fiill  of  interestinf?  detail.    We  there  moved.    Bat  these  hatefd  tentativeB 

learn  that  the  Pope  was  greatly  in-  were  jadicially  frastrated;  and  Flo- 

oensed,  and  pnrsaed  the  matter  ''as  rence  has  nothing  to  answer  for  m 

if  it  were  his  own  caase."    Indeed,  to  respects  the    memory   of  her  great 

all  Niccolini^s  urgent  prayers  the  Pope  philosopher, 

continued   to   reply  :  '*  Galileo   will  If  M.  Blot's    Yolames  contaioed 

be  examined  in  due  time.    But  there  nothing  bat  the  articles  on  Kewtoa 

is  one   argument   which  neither  he  and  Galileo,  they  would   desenre  a 

nor  any  of  his  disciples  have  ever  place  in  every  scientific  library ;  bat 

been  able  to  answer,  nor  ever  will :  .they   deserve  a  place  also  for  the 
it  is,  that  God  la  omnipotent ;  and  if  many   agreeable  pages  of  literature 

eo,  why  should  we  pretend  to   im-  they    contain,  ana  for  the  memoirs 

pose  necessities  upon  Him?"     This  of  Lagrange,    Coulomb,    Cavendish, 

is  precisely  the  argument  cited  by  Franklin,  Gay  Lussao,  Cauchy,  Cloa- 

Simplicius    in    the    Dialogue    just  et,  Mains,  and  La  Condamine.    Afiro- 

quoted.  pos  of  the  last  named  there  is  an 

But  although  G^alileo  was  forced  amusing  anecdote,  which  may  be  de- 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  and  tached  here.  La  Condamine's  con- 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  peril  of  oeity  was  invincible  ;  he  was  the 
his  position,  it  is  abundantly  evident  ver^  Paul  Pry  of  science  ;  and  this 
that  he  was  treated  with  great  re-  cunosity  was  coupled  with  a  gaiety 
spect  and  consideration.  He  was  and  recklessness  truly  French,  lo 
never  imprisoned.  He  was  allowed  his  last  illness,  being  prevented  firom 
a  servant,  and  the  visits  of  friends,  attending  as  usual  the  meetings  of 
He  had  free  egress  and  ingress,  and  the  Acc^emy,  he  had  notes  brought 
a  garden  of  the  Yilla  Medici  was  of-  to  him  of  all  the  papers  which  were 
fered  hiift  for  daily  promenades.  Care  read  there.  In  one  of  them  he 
was  taken  that  he  did  not  escape,  but  learned  that  a  young  surgeon  had 
no  other  rigour  was  used.  Instead  proposed  a  bold  but  dangerous  ope- 
of  being  **  tortured,'*  as  Tiraboschi,  ration  for  one  of  the  diseases  under 
Libri,  and  almost  all  historians  assert,  which  he  suffered.  He  sent  for  thu 
nothing  is  more  positive  than  that  young  surgeon,  and  proposed  that 
he  was  subject  to  no  other  tortures  the  experiment  should  at  onoe  be 
than  those  of  alarm  at  what  might  tried  upon  himself  '*  But,"  hesitated 
possibly  be  the  upshot  of  the  whole,  the  young  man,  '*  if  I  should  unhap- 
and  of  irritation  at  being  forced  to  pily  failT  <'Well,  what  then?  I 
retract  what  he  knew  to  be  the  am  old  and  dangerously  ill :  it  will 
truth.  be  said  that  nature  did  not  properij 

His  punishment  was  very  slight  assist  you.  If,  on  the  contrary,  yoa 
Condemned  to  imprisonment  during  succeed,  I  will  myself  draw  up  an 
the  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  that  sen-  exact  account  of  your  method  for  the 
tence  was  immediately  (mbito)  com-  Academy,  and  you  will  be  a  made 
muted  into  detention  at  the  Yilla  man."  The  matter  was  arraiMed. 
Medici.  Even  there  he  only  remained  The  operation  began,  but  La  urn- 
a  few  days,  having  gained  permission  damine  was  not  satisfied  with  snf- 
to  reside  with  the  Archbishop  Picco-  feriog  ;  he  was  curious  to  leam  the 
lomini,  at  Sienna.  There  hetemained  whole  procesa  "  Gently,"  he  ex- 
five  months,  and  then  was  permitted  claimed  ;  ''  please  be  slower,  and  let 

to  return  to  his  house  near  Florence,   me  see  bow  you  operate. My 

under  the  express  condition  of  not  dear  sir,  if  I  dont  see  how  you  do  it, 

seeing  much  company,  and  of  hold-  I  shcdl  never  be  able  to  draw  up  a 

ing  no  academic  meetings.    To  the  proper  account  for  the  Academy." 

dose  of  his  life  he  remained  under  Unhappily  he   died   shortly   after 

the    suspicious   surveillance   of    the  the  operation,   but   his   gaiety   and 

Church ;  and  on  his  death,  fanatics  courage  never  forsook  him.    He  made 

contested  the  validity  of  his  will,  and  witticisms  about  his  Bufferings,  and 

wanted  to  refuse    him  the  rites   of  even    wrote  songs  about   them.    A 

sepultuae,  under  the  pretext  of  his  true  specimen  of  the  Gauls,  aod  very 

having  expired  before  the  condem-  pleasantly  painted  in  these  pages. 
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In  the  short  notioe  of  Lagrange 
there  are  two  witticisms  reported  by 
M.  Biob  as  having  been  uttered  in 
his  presence,  which,  for  flavoar  of 
expression,  an4  finesse  of  observa- 
tioD,  deserve  a  place  in  every  coUeo- 
tion  of  mots,  M.  Biot  one  day  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  an  opinion, 
after  being  alternately  adopted  and 
r^ected,  admitted  and  mcdified  by 
philosophers,  often  becomes  at  last 
a  popular  pnejodice.  "  Eh  qnoi  T*  re- 
plied Lagrange,  **  cela  vous  6tonne  ? 
Gependant  il  en  arrive  toujours  ainsi ; 


les  pr^uges  ne  sont  que  la  difroque 
des  gens  (Vesprits  qui  kabille  la  ca^ 
naille.*^  The  second  is  so  uncompli- 
mentary to  the  fair  sex,  that  there  is 
some  temerity  in  citing  it;  bat  wit 
is  no  respecter  of  sex  or  person : 
**  La  tete  d'nne  femme  est  une  Sponge 
k  prejag^s." 

With  this  we  close  onr  notice  of 
three  eminently  agreeable  and  in- 
structive volumes,  convinced  that  we 
must  have  sharpened  the  reader's 
appetite  for  a  more  deliberate  inves- 
tigieition  of  them. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT  CONGRESS. 


A    LETTER    FROM    A    MEMBER    TO    A    LITBRART    FRIEND. 


We  shall  neither  of  us,  my  dear 
£.,  very  easily  forget  a  certain  Sep- 
tember evening,  somewhere  about 
the  21st,  when  I  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  perBuad|p  you  to  accompany  me 
to  the  Polyglot  Congress  of  authors 
and  artists  then  about  to  assemble 
at  Brussels.  Circumstances  occurred 
upon  that  occasion  to  which  I  will 
not  now  further  allude  than  to  say, 
that  they  left  a  deep  impression  on 
my  noemory  ;  but  that,  notf  ithstand- 
ing  your  reference  to  them  as  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  resisting  my  im- 
portunities, I  suspect  there  was  an- 
other reason  which  still  more  strong- 
ly infloenoed  your  decision.  Shall  I 
tell  you  what  it  was?  Well,  then, 
my  conviction-  is,  that  you  had 
no  &ith  in  the  results.  You  did 
not  think  —  and  I  soppose  you  do 
not  even  now  think  —  that  anything 
practical  can  come  of  the  debates 
and  resolutions  of  this  voluntary 
Ooqmss,  and  you  resolved,  like 
nearly  the  whole  literary  body  of 
England,  to  withhold  your  support 
till  a  definite  scheme^  sanctioned  by 
competent  authority,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration. 

I  differ  wholly  from  you  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  expediency  of  this  deter- 
mination ;  but  I  am  not  surprised  it 
should  have  been  adopted  by  a  man 
of  yoai^  temperament,  habitually  re- 
served, never  sanguine,  and  gene- 
rally inclined  to  look  with  distrust 
upon  all  movements  directed  to  theo- 


retical objects.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
English  literary  circles,  including 
both  authors  and  publishers,  are 
weary  of  the  struggle  they  have 
long  been  engaged  in  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  very  principles  which 
the  Congress  has  asserted.  To  sup- 
pose that  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  establishment  of  international 
rights,  would  betray  gross  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  £ng« 
lish  authors  and  publishers  are  in- 
finitely more  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion than  the  authors  and  publishers 
of  any  other  country.  The  piracies 
committed  upon  them  cover  a  much 
more  extensive  surface  than  the  pira- 
cies committed  upon  the  French; 
for  not  only  do  the  railroads  of 
Europe  swarm  with  the  Leipsic 
reprints  of  English  works,  out  of 
which  the  "  enterprising  "  editeur  is 
amassing  a  rapid  and  enormous  for- 
tune, but  almost  evA'y  Englbh  book 
that  appears — oertainly  every  one 
that  is  worth  the  risk  of  bad  paper 
and  worse  print — is  caught  up  by 
the  raoe  of  American  Harpers  (an 
obvious  corruption  of  harpies),  and 
circulated  for  a  few  cents  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  clearly  there- 
fore, not  indifference  that  has  pre- 
vented you  and  others  from  talung 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  at 
Brussels.  The  true  solution  of  your 
absence  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure 
of    the    efforts    which    have    been 
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bitberto  made  ia  EogUnd  for  tbe 
attainmeDt  of  similar  ends.  You 
lire  of  opioioD  that  enoagh  bas  been 
done  to  testify  year  zeal,  and  to 
discoarage  yoar  bopes,  and  tbat  you 
may  be  fairly  excused  for  waiting 
to  see  what  can  now  be  done  by 
otbers.  Tbis  is  natural,  under  all 
tbe  circumstances;  but  I  Tenture  to 
aoticipate  tbat,  seeing  what  baa 
been  actually  acbieved  by  tbe  Gon^ 
gress,  you  will  not  remain  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  maebinery  it  bas 
put  in  motion. 

I  bardly  know  wbere  to  begin  tbe 
account  I  promised  to  give  you  of 
tbe  proceedings  of  our  many-sided 
gatberiog;  but  to  spare  you  tbe 
roadside  incidents  and  otber  travel- 
ling details,  with  which  you  are  al- 
ready familiar,  I  will  pass  over  the 
journey,  and  take  you  into  Brussels 
at  once.  There  is  odly  one  remark 
I  am  anxious  to  make  by  the  way. 
Should  you  ever,  en  route  for  Brus- 
sels, enter  Belgium  by  the  frontier 
at  Mouscron,  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  your  train.  At  Mouscron  they 
examine  your  passport  and  explore 
your  luggaga  You  pass  through  a 
building  where  these  formalities  are 
performed,  and  pass  out  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  several  trains  are  in 
waiting.  You  inquire  for  the  Brus- 
sels train,  and  are  civilly  shown  into 
a  carriage  But  put  no  trust  in  this 
civility,  which,  if  yon  haven't  your 
eyes  about  you,  may  cost  you  some 
inconvenience.  There  are  two  trains 
for  Brussels,  starting  at  the  same 
moment,  or  thereabodts,  taking  dif- 
ferent routes,  and  arriving  at  differ- 
ent termini,  at  different  times.  Why 
these  two  trains  are  started  together, 
it  is  idle  to  conjecture;  but  the  in- 
scrutable circunstance  exposes  you" 
to  this  risk,  that  if  jou  are  not  care- 
ful to  re-enter  tbe  train  by  which 
you  arrived,  you  will  b§  transmitted 
to  Brussels  by  one  conveyance,  and 
your  luggage  by  another,  with  the 
farther  satisfaction  of  being  obliged 
to  wait  till  the  next  morning  before 
you  can  recover  your  property.  I 
ought  to  apprise  you  also  tbat  tbe 
chances  are  considerably  in  favour 
of  your  t^ing,  or  being  conducted 
to,  tbe  wrong  train,  as,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  contra- 
ries, it  is  close  at  band,  while  the 


right  train  can  be  approached  only 
by  a  circuitous  expedition  over  an 
unknown  district  of  rails  and  plat- 
forms. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  perils  of 
tbe  journey  over,  and  tbe /members 
of  the  Congress  collected  in  Bmssels 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Tbe 
Belgian  frontiers  have  been  crossed 
on  every  side  by  land  and  water. 
Literary  and  artistic  pilgnms  pour  in 
from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  Every  civilised  region 
is  more  or  less  represented.  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  send  delegates  to 
express  their  sympathy  and  contri- 
bute their  exertions;  and  England, 
slow  to  act,  and  chary  of  professioDS, 
inscribes  upon  tbe  list  of  adhesions 
the  names  of  a  few  of  her  moat  dis- 
tinguished men,  including  those  of 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Gladstone,  and  HilL 
Tbe  place  of  meeting  where  all  these 
people  are  to  be  brought  together 
for  a  common  object,  and  all  these 
strange  tongues  are  to  ba  unloosed 
in  a  common  language — me  tbe  de- 
bates are  to  be  held  in  French — ^is  tbe 
great  chamber  in  the  Museum,  where 
the  seances  and  reunions  of  the  va- 
rious literary  and  scientific  bodies  of 
the  Belgian  capited  are  held.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
27th  September,  the  Congress  is  to 
be  formally  opened.  As  the  boor 
approaches,  an  unusud  stir  may  be 
observed  in  the  spacious  cul-dt-sae 
that  conducts  you  from  the  Place 
Boyale  to  the  Museum.  Men  come 
dropping  down  in  ones,  and  twos, 
and  threes;  gradaally  the  nombos 
and  the  bustle  increase ;  small  knots 
form  in  earnest  conversation ;  others 
hurry  forward,  full  of  eagerness  and 
curiosity.  Many  solitary  individuals, 
who  are  evidently  strangers,  mix  in- 
qairingly  with  the  crowd,  to  collect 
a  little  preliminary  information,  or, 
engrossed  by  their  own  thougbta, 
press  onward  towards  the  rendo^- 
Yous.  Striking  diversities  of  phy- 
siognomy may  be  noted — ^barsh  linea- 
ments, and  finely-chiselled  outlines; 
the  olive  complexion,  and  tbe  dear 
red  tind  white ;  the  dagger-beard,  and 
the  beard  of  billowy  flow ;  the  naked 
chin,  and  the  dainty  tuft ;  the  pale 
hair,  and  the  raven-black,  whidi 
often   more   emphatically  mark  the 
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noes  to  which  they  belong  than  even 
the  form  or  expression  of  the  features. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  coetnme 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  picture — an 
odd  tunic  here  and  there ;  a  cloak, 
not  of  the  last  Parisian  fashion  ;  and 
a  rather  fanciful  collection  of  worked 
and  coloured  waistcoats  and  neck- 
ties. But  the  varieties  were  by  no 
means  so  remarkable  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Kailroads  havehelped 
materially  to  produce  a  dead  level  in 
dress,  as  in  some  more  important 
things.  The  unsightly  round  hat  was 
universal ;  and  looking  at  the  assem- 
bly as  a  whole,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  in  externals  from  a 
public  meeting  of  the  best  class  of 
p^ple  in  London.  Yon  soon  per- 
ceived, as  you  had  closer  opportu- 
nities of  examination,  that  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  gathering.  It  was  per- 
vaded by  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
intelligence.  The  faces  that  met  you 
on  all  sides  were  thoughtful,  and  for 
the  most  part  intellectual.  Here 
were,  at  least,  the  ele^ients  of  power, 
whatever  was  to  become  of  the  pro- 
ject upon  which  this  parliament  of 
authors  and  artists  was  about  tj  de- 
liberate. 

We  ascend  the  stairs — the  same 
that  conduct  you  to  the  picture-gal- 
leries. Crossing  the  vestibule,  from 
which  the  bureaus  of  the  Museum 
branch  off,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
little  ante- chamber  at  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  members  are  to  re- 
ceive their  tickets  and  sign  their 
names.  Glancing  round,  we  see  large 
cards  on  difierent  doors,  announcing 
•*  Section  I,"  **  Section  II,"  &c.  These 
are  the  rooms  where  the  ^va  sections, 
into  which  the  Committee  of  Orga- 
nisation have  divided  the  assembly, 
assigning  special  duties  to' each,  are 
to  meet  by-and-by,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  questions  that  exclu- 
sively affect  them,  the  result  of  which 
they  are  finally  to  report  to  the  gen- 
eral body.  Having  executed  the  ne- 
cessary preliminaries,  the  members 
are  shown  into  the  salle.  At  the 
upper  end  is  a  dais,  covered  with 
rows  of  chairs,  and  a  table  for  the 
President  and  Committee  in  the 
centre.  The  large  room  rapidly  fills. 
There  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  persons  present  Eleven 
o^clock  strikes.    A  general  buzz  of 


expectation  runs  through  the  assem- 
bly. Presently  /a  door  opens,  and 
several  gentlemen,  freighted  with 
bundles  of  papers,  which  indicate  the 
labours  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged, appear,  and  quickly  ascend 
the  dais.  One  amongst  them,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  his  height, 
advances  to  the  President's  chair. 
Tall,  digni6ed,  and  courteous,  with  a 
character  of  physiognomy  in  which 
great  kindness,  patience,  and  firm- 
ness are  blended,  M.  Charles  Faider, 
formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  by  his  legal  habits, 
and  his  experience  of  public  assem- 
blies, no  less  than  by  his  calm  tem- 
perament, to  rale  the  stormy  multi- 
tude, for  stormy  even  already  they 
threaten  to  be,  over  which  his  eye 
ranges  as  he  takes  the  chair.  After 
reading  an  elaborate  address,  he  an- 
nounces, amidst  deafening  cheers  and 
bravos  i  that  the  Congress  is  opened. 
But  before  I  proceed  any  farther  in 
the  narrative,  I  mast  tell  you  of  what 
materials  this  Congress  is  composed. 

In  addition  to  a  largo  number  of 
literary  men  .and  artists  who  have 
attended  the  meeting  voluntarily, 
there  are  few  scientific,  literar^,  or 
artistic  bodies  in  Europe  that  have 
not  sent  delegates.  In  some  in- 
stances, Continental  governments 
have  considered  the  occasion  so 
important  that  they  have  appointed 
ministers  to  represent  them.  Thus 
the  Government  of  Saxony  is  repre- 
pented  by  M.  de  Witzleben,  Council- 
lor of  State;,  the  Government  of 
Denmark,  by  M.  Schiern,  Member 
of  the  Danish  Diet;  the  Gk)ve|rn- 
ment  of  Holland,  by  M.  Bakhuizen- 
Yanden  Brinck,  Archivist  General  to 
the  Kingdom;  the  Government  of 
Sardinia,  by  Baron  de  Jacquemond, 
Senator  and  Councillor  of  State; 
the  Government  of  Parma,  by  M. 
Martini ;  and  the  Government  of 
Portugal  by  M.  Silva-Farreo,  Secre- 
tary of  State  —  the  King  being  him- 
self also  a  member  of  the  Congress. 
The  publio  institutions,  societies,  and 
associations  represented  by  actual  de- 
legation, independently  of  a  long  list 
which  have  signified  their  adhesion, 
are  sdfficiently  numerous  and  re- 
Pponsible  to  give  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  the  action  of  the  assembly. 
For  example :   the  Boyal  Academy 
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of  LoDdon  sends  its  excellent  Secre-  and  decorations  may  be 

tary,  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight ;  M.  Pacheco,  of  little  account.    They  are  the  ac«- 

formerly  Minister,    is   delegated   by  dents,  and  not  the  essentials.     We 

the  Boyal  Academy  of  Madrid;  M.  do  not  jadge  of  a   pictare   by  its 

Attmeyer  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  frame ;  and  whether  the  arena  of  a 

Belles-lettres  of   Seville;    M.  Dela-  great  popular  diseussioa  be   Exeter 

vigne  by  the  Academy  of  Toolonse ;  Hall,  sombre  and  naked,  or  a  Cknti- 

M.    Scribe,  by  the    Commission  of  nental  mosenm,  hang  with  boagbs,  and 

I  French    Dramatic  Anthors ;    Coont  ribboDs,  and  jfantastical  devioea,  the 

Beinhard,  by  the  Historical  Institute  final  effect  on  the  general  mind  most 

of  France;    M.  Labrouste,    by  the  be  governed  by  the  practical  Talue  of 

€entral    Society   of    Architects    of  the  design,  whatever  it  may  be.    It 

Paris ;  M.  M^nessier-Delange,  by  the  is  astonishing  how  quickly  &e  public 

Society  of  Musical  Composers   and  strip  the  nut  of  its  husk,  and  get  at 

Publishers  of  Paris ;  M.  Paul  Feval,  the  kernel. 

by  the  Society  des  Gkns  de  Let-  The  objection — if  it  be  entitled  to 
tres  of  Paris ;  M.  Fournier,  by  the  so  formal  a  description — against  Bd- 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Athen-  gium,  as  the  locality  for  a  moTemeot 
fleum  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Society  for  of  this  kind,  is  curious  enough.  There 
Elementary  Instruction  in  France  ,*  is  certainly  not  a  spot  on  the  face  of 
M.  Knytenbrouwer,  by  the  Society  Euro^,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Arti  et  AmicitiaQ  of  Amsterdam ;  Leipsic,  where  the  movement  could 
M.  Glaallieur,  by  the  Institute  of  have  originated  with  so  mnch  pro- 
Geneva  ;  and  otb^  delegates  from  priety  as  Brussels,  the  headqaartecs 
the  Academies  of  Florence,  Padua,  of  the  piratical  trade  which  it  is  the 
and  Belgium.  Here  at  least  is  tan-  aim  of  the  Congress  to  abolish.  The 
gible  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  agitation  of  a  law  of  universal  copy- 
the  subject,  and  practical  proof  of  the  right  in  Brussels  is  like  an  ^ort  of 
strong  desire  that  exists  among  the  the  country  to  shake  off  a  discredit- 
classes  most  concerned,  and  best  qoa-  able  traffic,  and  to  make  compenoa- 
lificd  to  judge  of  the  means  for  the  tion  for  the  past  by  setting  an  exam- 
establishment  of  international  copy-  pie  of  justice  in  the  future.  Assor- 
right  QDon  a  sound  and  permanent  edly  the  moral  efifect  is  greater  when 
basis.  We  are  too  apt  in  this  country  a  reform  is  urged  by  those  npon  whom 
to  treat  such  volunteer  efforts  to  ao-  it  must  entail  a  loss,  than  if  the  de- 
oomplish  general  benefits  as  mere  mand  >came  solely  from  those  who 
moonshine ;  and  to  sneer  at  these  Con-  would  be  gainers  by  its  adoption, 
tinental  assemblies,  Vith  their  floral  Having  now  shown  yon,  my  dear 
embellishments,  serenades  and  ban-  £.,  what  the  .constitution  of  this 
quets,  as  pure  exhibitions  of  s^ti-  Chamber  of  literary  and  ArUstic 
ment,  very  declamatory  and  theatrical  Deputies  really  is, — ^Uiat  it  oontaizB 
and  captivating  while  they  last,  but  many  celebrities,  and  repreaents 
leading  to  nothing  in  the  end.  The  fact,  more;  and  that  it  possesses  all  the 
too,  that  this  Congress  has  been  held  in  requisites  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
Brussels,  the  miniature  metropolis  of  arrive  at  business-like  condosions  on 
a  miniature  kingdom,  having  little  the  rights  of  authors  and  artists,  of 
power  to  influence  the  legislation  of  every  kind  and  degree, — I  will  retom 
other  countries,  suggests  to  our  su-  to  our  President,  who  has  joat  read 
percilious  critics  a  ridiculous  com-  an  address  unfoldmg  the  views  by 
parison  between  the  means  and  the  which  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
end,  which  seems  to  them  conclusive  been  actuated  in  appealing  from  ex- 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  first  consi-  isting  laws  and  r^ulations,  or  the 
deration  in  every  attempt  to  estimate  want  of  them,  to  the  working  intel- 
the  worth  of  these  demonstrations,  lect  of  £urope.  This  address  is  im- 
ouffht  to  be  the  nature,  substance,  portant  in  many  particulars.  It 
and  utility  of  the  object  proposed,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  pains  the 
Does  it  supply  an  admitted  want?  Committee  of  Organisation  have 
Does  it  confer  a  substantial  benefit?  bratowed  upon  tine  details  of  the 
If  these  questions  are  answered  in  complicated  subject  they  have  nnder- 
the  affirmative,  the  scenery,  dresses  taken  to  reduce  to  order  and  system ; 
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it  shows  also  that  th^  have  collected 
the  opinioDB  of  most  of  the  leading 
miods  of  Europe,  in  art  and  Ittera- 
'  tare,  as  to  the  principles  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  rights  of  intellectual 
property,  and  that  there  is,  in  the 
main,  a  common  agreement  amongst 
them;    and   it   presents   briefly  3ie 
yiews  at  which  they  have  finally  ar- 
rived.     These  views,  which  contain 
the  essence  of  the  questions  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  for  solution,  may 
be    succinctly    resolved    into    three 
general  propositions: — 1.  The  neces- 
sity of  asserting,  as  a   fundamental 
priDcipIe,  the  miiform,  miiversal,  and 
international  recognition  of  intellec- 
tual property  ;  2.  The  enjoyment  of 
that  property  to  be  secured  by  large 
and  liberal  guarantees,  but  the  term 
of  its  enjoyment  to  be  limited,  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  diffusing  abroad 
the  works  of  genius,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  at  large ;   3.  The   sup- 
pression of  all  obstacles   extraneous 
to  th^  necessary  regulations  of  go- 
vernments, by  which  the  free  inter- 
change and  circulatiop  of  works  of 
art  and  literature  are  at  present  im- 
peded.     These  propositions  embrace 
the  whole  matter  for  discussion ;  but 
it  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  con- 
sideration, that  before  we  can  enter 
apon  the  discussion  of  them,  we  must 
clear  away  certain  preffminary  ques- 
tions which  arise  from  the  very  thr^h- 
old  of  the  inquiry.    In  order  to  obtain 
a  uniform  and   universal^  assent   to 
any  given  principle,  the   hindrances 
that  stand  m  the  way  of  it  must  be 
first  ascertained    and   removed.      It 
seems  a  very  just  and  rational  pro- 
posal to  ask  all  civilised  governments 
to  recognise  the  ordinary  rights  of 
ownership  in  their  own   labours  of 
the  agents  and  ministers  of  civilisa- 
tion.    Bnt  when  we  come  to  investi- 
gate the  paths   through  which  this 
recognition  can  alone  be  secured,  we 
find  difiSculties  before  us  of  a  grave, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  an  unexpected 
nature.      Every  government  that  has 
any  laws-   of  literary  property,   has 
laws  peculiar  to  itself;  no  two  go- 
vernments   agree    upon    the    actual 
proprietary  relation  of  an  author  to 
his    works,   and   some   have    never 
legislated    upon   the  subject  at   all. 
If   the  dififerences  which   exist   be- 
tween di£ferent  legislatures  were  mere 


differences  of  local  circumstances,  or 
of  the  no^otts  which  prevail  in  com- 
munities concerning  the  claims  of 
genius — ^if  they  sprang  out  of  fiscal 
necessities,  or  social  traditions,  or 
political  arrangements,  there  might 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
able  to  eonstruct  a  system  that 
should  rest  on  a  basis  common  to  all, 
and  be  sufSciently  elastic  in  its  de- 
tails to  accommodate  the  peculiari- 
ties Of  each.  One  country,  for  ex- 
ample, which  had  not  advanced  with 
the  age  on  this  question  of  copyright, 
might  consider  a  lease  of  twenty 
years  sufficient  to  acquit  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  world  owes  to  art 
and  literature ;  and  another  country, 
more  enlightened,  might  extend  this 
liease  over  a>  longer  period,  embracing 
not  only  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
but  a  posthumous  term  which  should 
continue  his  rights  to  l\is  immediate 
successors.  Between  these  views 
there  is  a  wide  difference,  but  il  is 
a  difference  only  in  degree;  and 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  reciprocity  between 
the  two  countries,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  internal  regulations  of 
either.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
result  of  a  complete  survey  of  the 
state  of  legislation  iu  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  differences  are  not  sim- 
ply differences  of  degree,  but  of  prin- 
ciple. M.  Faider  placed  very  clearly 
before  the  Congress  a  sumnaary  of 
their  exact  nature'  and  extent.  **  The 
Committee  of  Organisation,''  he  ob- 
served, **  found  itself  in  the  presence* 
of  three  systems:  one  which  denied 
fundamentally  all  right  of  property 
in  intellectual  productions ;  another 
which  assimilated  intellectual  and 
real,  or  material,  property,  and  pro- 
claimed both  in  perpetuity ;  and  a 
third  which  recognised  the  rights  of 
intellectual  property,  bat,  from  con- 
siderations of  the  special  elements  of 
which  that  property  is  composed, 
limited  their  duration.  The  Com- 
mittee," continued  M.  Faider,  "  with- 
out attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  your  discussions,  has  un- 
hesitatingly adopted  this  last  system." 
It  will  abbreviate  much  that  I 
have  to  tell  you  about  these  discus- 
sions, my  dear  E.,  when  we  meet  at 
Christmas,  Deo  volente,   in  the   old 
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coantry-hoase  we  wot  of,  Btanding  np 
like  a  red  brick  fortress  amoogst 
bare  larches,  backed  by  a  bleak, 
stony,  and  solemn  cliff,  if  I  antici- 
pate the  resolt  of  the  foar  days'  de- 
bate by  saying  that  after  much  fierce ' 
contention,  the  Congress  confirmed 
the  principle  laid  down  in  this  pas- 
sage by  M.  Faider  as  the  organ  of 
the  Committee.  The  principle  is,  to 
my  thinking,  invulnerable.  If  the 
works  of  genias,  whatever  form  they 
take— poetry,  history,  scnlptare — he 
the  grtat  pioneers  and  ministers  of 
civilisation  and  human  enlighten- 
ment, society  has  a  direct  interest 
in  liberating  them  from  restraints; 
and  a  time  ought  to  come  when  all 
possible  facilities  should  be  given  to 
their  circulation.  In  estimating  the 
interest  of  the  author,  the  higher  and 
wider  and  more  enduring  interests  of 
society  should  ^  not  be  overlooked. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
these  large  interests  in  view  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  the  farther 
we  examine  the  subject,  and  the 
more  closely  we  follow  out  the  trains 
of  investigation  to  which  it  invites 
u8.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble 
you  with  thcj^e  inquiries  now.  I  re- 
serve them  for  our  winter  debates  by 
the  hospitable  fire,  with  bright  faces 
round  the*  table  for  audience,  and 
Linda  and  Nestor  stretched  on  the 
great  rug  to  keepihe  peace  between 
us.  In  the  meanwhile,  consider  what 
would  become  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation and  improvement,  if  an  eternal 
copyright  prohibited  us  from  miUiing 
casts  of  tlie  antique,  from  copying 
heads  and  statues  in  our  schools  of 
art ;  or  if  the  heirs  legal  of  Milton  or 
Spenser  were,  in  some  incomprehen- 
sible freak  of  insanity,  to  withdraw 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Fairy  Queen 
from  the  press,  or  if  the  right  to 
publish  them,  or  any  other  work 
which  it  would  be  desirable  for  gene- 
ration after  generation  to  be  assured 
the  possession  of,  ci^ere  to  be  sus- 
pended by  aa  interminable  suit  in 
Chancery  to  determine  the  title  — 
contingeDcies  all  the  more  likely  to 
arise  in  the  case  of  works  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance. 

Leaving  you  to  reflect  on  the 
hazards  we  should  thus  incur  of 
losing  by  lapse,  neglect,  indiffer- 
ence, or  caprice,  what  it  behoves  us 


for  the  sake  of  oar  dvilintion  (o{R^ 
serve,  I  will  resume  where  1  left 
off.  I  will  not  detain  yoa  with  in 
account  of  the  enthnsiasm  vhick 
greeted  the  nomination  of  M.  Bogigr, 
Midister  of  the  Interior,  to  the  ^ee 
of  Honorary  President,  nor  ^  the 
vote  by  acclamation  which  ooofemd 
upon  the  delegates  and  otben  tk 
honour  of  Y ice-Presidentabips ;  Int 
while  there  is  a  great  clatter  of  feet 
on  the  dais  as  these  select  peraom^ 
are  taking  their  places,  I  will  inO 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  nyingi 
word  or  two  about  the  Committee. 

It  is  understood  that  the  idea  r^ 
this    Congress   originated  with  M. 
Romberg,  the  General  Secretarr.  It 
was  suggested  as  far  back  as  Febn- 
ary  last ;  and  from  that  time  op  to 
the  day  of  meeting,  the  commitue 
were  engaged  incessantly  in  tbedi- 
ties    they    had    voluntarily  impod 
upon  themselves.      The  ardaoosoa 
of  these  duties  cannot  be  very  retif 
estimated.    They  comprii>ed  dqI(b> 
the  correspondence    indippeDSAole  e 
the  organisation  of   an  assemblj)! 
persons    convoked    from    near);  i 
points  of   the   compass,  bat  a  d 
more  laborious  correspondence,  bsr- 
ing    reference     exclusively    to  tbe 
questions  proposed    to  be  examlDed 
and  decided  upon.    Not  content  ^ 
collecting    aAierents,  the   committa 
undertook  to  collect  facts  and  opioioBfi. 
The  mass  of  evidence  and  coauDes- 
taries  brought  together  by  this  meaas 
is  of  a  remarkable   character.    So 
large  a  body  of  information,  n^tio^ 
exclusively  to  copyright,  and  dnn 
direct    from    authoritative    soorces. 
has    certainly  never    been  obuioed 
before ;  and  whatever  may  come  o( 
the    recommendations   and  dedsioj! 
of  the  Congress,  the  documents  upos 
which    its    proceedings  were  r&iseu 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  moca- 
ment  of  well-directed  labour.   Tb^ 
documents  are  not  confined  to  iDdi- 
vidual  speculations,  or  to  statemests 
of  illustrative   facts;   they   embraa 
the   laws  of  every  country  bearisg 
upon  the  rights  or  the  denial  or  tt- 
Btrfction  of  the  rights,  of  literary  a&d 
artistic     property,     with     lomiooffi 
analyses  of  all  the  historical  detiib 
necessary  to   their   elucidation.    lo 
short,  whatever  is  capable  of  throt- 
ing  ft  broad  light  into  the  remotest 
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recesses  of  the  inquiry,  will  be  foQod 
Id  this  collection,  which  it  is  the  in- 
tentioD  of  the  committee  to  pablish. 
'  It  is  DOt  from  any  doubt  of  the  jadg- 
meot  which  will  preside  over  their 
pablicatioD,  that  I  express  a  fervent 
nope  it,  may  be  edited  with  a  scrapa- 
loos  consideratioa  of  the  time  and 
patience  of  the   reader.     There   is 
nothing  so  dreary  to  the  world  at 
iar^  as  tables,  and  ofilcial  returns, 
aoa  statistical  statements,  and  l^al 
circamlocations.    Let  there  be  ample 
appendices,  if  yon  please ;  but  help 
as  to  some  shorter  way  of  penetrat- 
ing to  the  pith  of  them,  than  by 
exploring  their  dismal  mysteries  for 
ourselves.     Extract    the  vital  spirit 
of  these  solid  battalions  of  facts  and 
Rgnres,  and  spare  us  the  drudgery  of 
a  task '  from  which  we^  are  not  un- 
likely to  torn  back  in  disgust,  before 
we  have  gone  half-way  to  its  concln- 
fiion.     There  are  in  every  subject  two 
or  three  leading  ideas,  which   form 
the  clue  to  all  the  rest,  and  render 
easy   the  acquisition    of  the  whole. 
Let  us  have  these  leading  ideas  ex- 
pressed  plainly,  concisely,  and   logi- 
cally,  ia    the  promised   publication, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  public 
of  every   country  interested  in   the 
Bubject  of  copyright  will  trace  them 
to  their  issues. 

M.  RomberfT  was  the  soul  of  the 
committee.  His  administrative  ca- 
pacity is  conspicuous.  Rapid,  but 
never  confused,  he  organises  details 
with  celerity  and  clearness.  It  was 
owing  maioly  to  his  tact  and  fore- 
sight that  not  a  single  hitch  occurred 
Lhroughout  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
nents  for  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress. Everything  was  orderly,  and 
el  I  regularly  into  its  place,  and  the 
)erforaiaDoe  may  be  said  to  have 
rone  off  as  smoothly  as  if  the  parts — 
nd  they  'were  numerous  and  varied 
—had  been  cast  before-hand,  and  the 
»Iay  carefully  rehearsed.  He  had, 
lO  doubt,  some  able  and  zealous 
oUeagues.  Of  these,  special  acknow- 
eijgmeDts  are  due  to  M.  Baron, 
*rofe88or  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
ity  of  Liege,  and  M.  Grefs,  Director 
f  the  class  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the 
loyal  Academy,  and  the  most  dis- 
nguished  of  fielgian  sculptors.  I 
uve  no  means  of  knowing  what  help 
lese  gentlemen  afforded  in  the  pre- 


liminary work,  but  I  know  that  their 
earnestness  and  courtesy  were  ex- 
tremely serviceable  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  I  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  tracking 
the  Oongress  through  its  daily  sit- 
tings. One  day  must  suffice  to  enable 
you  to  see  how  the  final  results  were 
effected.  Having  finished  the  formal 
business  of  the  opening,  the  assembly 
was  broken  np  into  the  five  sections 
previously  arranged,  each  section 
taking  possession  of  the  room  set 
apart  for  its  deliberations.  These 
sections  met  again  every  morning  at 
nine,  till  they  completed  their  labours, 
the  general  body  meeting  at  one  o'clock 
to  receive  their  reports,  and  shape 
into  resolutions  the  final  judgment 
of  the  whole.  T^e  entire  work  was 
concluded  in  four  'days,  not,  how- 
ever, without  encountering  occasional 
risks  of  shipwreck  from  the  clamour 
of  the  disputants.  I  have  never  seen 
questions,  even  of  a  personal  or  a 
political  character,  so  hotly  contested. 
A  stranger  might  have  supposed  that, 
instead  of  being  a  meeting  possessing 
neither  authority  nor  responsibility, 
and  having  no  other  end  than  that 
of  collecting  opinions,  its  decisions 
were  conclusive  acts  of  legblation,  so 
strenuously  was  every  inch  of  ground 
fought  for. 

The  programme  of  the  questions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  sections  had  * 
been  well  considered,  with  a  view  to 
secure  distinctness  and  speciality,  by 
keeping  each  division  of  the  inquiry, 
so  to  speak,  apart,  and  independent 
of  the  others.  The  points  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  sections  was 
directed,  embraced  all  the  practicable 
aspects  of  the  subject  at  lai]ge,  and 
might  be  described  as  comprising  a 
sort  of  catechism,  in  which  every 
particular  connected  with  the  rights, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  authors  and 
artists,  was  examined  and  exhausted. 
Whoever  desires  to  have  his  thinking 
faculties  awakened  on  the  ethics  and 
policy  of  copyright,  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  study  these  ioterrogatoriesL 
Keeping  clear  of  all  the  subsidiary 
features,  I  will  endeavour,  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  to  put  you 
in  possession  of  the  principles  which 
the  sections  were  required  to  resolve. 
Ton  will  remember  that  these  prin- 


To  the  First  Bed  ion  waa  aesijjtiTO 
the  consideration  oF  th^Fe  elementary 
pcopoaitiona— Whether  Ihe  priDeiple 
or  an  iDteroationftl  recogoitioD  ot  a 
rfght  of  pfot>erty  in  worka  of  litera- 
tnra  and  art  ooght  to  be  embodied  m 
the  legislation  of  »11  civilised  people  ? 
and,  Whether  sach  a  priQciple  shoald 
he  adopted,  even  to  the  absence  of 
reciprocitj  ?  The  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing 10  nil  coiintriea  accepting  this 
[principle  a  aniforrn  baaia  of  lesTTsla- 
tioDj  waa  also  siibioiUed  for  considera- 
tion, — an  apparent  corollary  from  the 
principle  itaelft  bot  much  eaiier  to 
solve  upon  paper  than  in  practice. 

The  duration  of  the  rigtit  of  pro- 
perty that  ODgbt  to  l.se  assigned  to 
works  of  literature  and  art,  formed 
the  grauf!  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
Second  Section.  It  bmnched  into  a 
variety  of  channels  :  Whether  the 
term  should  eiteud  beyond  the  life  of 
the  author,  and,  if  eo,  what  condi- 
tions should  enter  into  the  twJdittonal 
term  ;  what  duration  of  the  right 
should  be  granted  to  posthomous 
works,  anonymous  works,  and  works 
pnbHsbcd  peendonyraoustj:  whether 
lectures  and  pubhc  BpeecheB,  taken 
down  in  tbort4iandj  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  copyright ;  whether  au- 
thors ehnnfd  poises  a  right  of  pro- 
perty  in  the  translatiou  of  their  works, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  under 
what  conditio ns :  and  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  that,  in  order 
to  eslabliah  their  rights  of  property, 
authors  should  be  required  to  execute 
certain  forme,  the  omission  of  which 
Bbonid  invalidate  their  rights,  Yoa 
wil!  observe  timt  these  problems  are 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature  ; 
that  they  are  presented  in  a  strictly 
practical  Eihape;  and  that,  assuming 
the  right  of  property  in  intellectual 
works  to  be  granted  in  the  first  in- 
»lftnce,'they  supply  complete  materials 
for  practical  legislation. 

The  Third  Bection  waj  restricted  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  relat- 
10^  to  dramatic  and  mnsical  compo- 
sitions ;  and,  although  the  matters  it 
discus&ed  were  necessarily  of  limited 
importance,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
snterealtng  of  the  entire  Heries.  Here 
Hcribe  presided,  elected  by  accl  a  ma- 


certain  age,  who  had  pamd  <|Qktl| 
unubserved    throogh    tbe  ImA 


and 

society. 

motions, 


You  watch 
his  gestures, 


in  rajn 

or   bis 


for  what  you  might  suppose  to  be  dt 
racterifltic  traits  of  the  famooi  M 
matju  writer  who  has,  probablj, 
intimate  ej[perienoea  of  ihe  life  of  ii 
coulisses  than  any  man  ]ivttig»  fli 
who  has  achieved  more  trtoiafiife 
the  theatre  thaa  alt  his  goomii^ 
raries  added  together.  The  ik 
grey  hair,  the  expression  of  ki 
and  gentleness  la  tbe  c^yee,  and 
delicate  east  of  the  pale  featar<«,  ^m 
slitute  a  portrait  which  might  *  ~ 
have  been  looked  for  in  one  wbo 
bad  to  contend  in  his  timt 
more  caprice,  vanity^  and  Jklse  j 
tension,  jealousy ^  <K>nepira^,  \ 
i^orance,  than  any  respeotaim  i 
vidual  who  has  been  bom  in  tbe 
of  fortune,  and  brought  up  In  ti 
calm  sunshine  of  donieitie 
course  can,  by  any  prooeta  of 
tion,  be  made  very  clearly  to  compp 
bend.  Let  such  an  individnal  wV 
for  the  stage,  and  he  will  then  be 
a  condition  to  wonder  at  sod 
this  perfect  specimen  of  &  m 
and  gentle  nature,  that  has  eom«  m 
of  a  long  ordeal  of  theatrical  ^iixpari 
ences  unspoiled,  in  the  persoo 
Eugene  Bcribe,  But  this  is  a  <l%ifi 
si  on,  and  I  must  recall  yoa  to  lb 
propositions  which  the  dramatie 
lion  were  called  upon  to  etaii 
They  may  be  thus  shoHlj  suitod 
Whether  the  right  of  represeotatioi 
of  dramatic  and  muiieal  wofks  ilicioli 
lie  independent  of  the  right  of 
duction,  and  whether  any  dlstlD^iiM 


0Dght  to  be  made  between  the  dar#- 
tion  of  the  two  rights ;  whether,  and 
to  what  exteot,  the  pablio  ezecation 
of  masical  works  shoald  be  prohi- 
bited without  the  permission  of  the 
anthor  ;  and  whether  the  right  of 
property  in  mnsical  works  shoald 
also  include  the  ezclosive  right  of 
making  arrangements  upon  them. 
Yon  will  probably  agree  with  me, 
that  these  propositions  indicate 
rather  than  open  the  questions  which 
the  Legislature  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  examine,  in  order  to  devise  a 
complete  scheme  of  protection  for 
dramatic  and  musical  works. 

To  the  Fourth  Section  was  referred 
the  whole  province  of  art ;  painUng, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engrav- 
ing. The  main  question  to  be  re- 
solved here  was,  whether  the  author 
of  a  picture,  statue,  or  any  other 
work  of  art,  should  possess  the  sole 
right  of  reproducing  it,  or  of  author- 
ising its  reproduction,  by  the  same, 
or  by  another  art,  upon  a  scale  ana- 
logous or  different?  This  question 
produced  a  vivacious  discussion, 
which  ploughed  up  topics  wholly 
foreign  to  the  busmess  of  the  sec- 
tion, not  the  least  curious  of  which 
was  the  application  of  the  word 
«* anthor"  to  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor.  It  was  alleged  that  lite- 
rary people  had  taken  possession  of 
the  word,  had  narrowed  its  meaninff 
to  a  maker  of  books,  and  established 
a  monopoly  in  it,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  restored  to  its  catholic  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  include  creators 
of  all  species  ;  a  dangerous  expan- 
sion, which  would  let  in  a  mob 
of  workmen  with  whom  the  artists 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  march 
through  Coventry.  Dismissing  these 
episodes,  which  occupied  more  time 
than  they  are  worth,  the  matters 
investigated  by  the  Fourth  Section 
were  identical  with  the  details  that 
have 'again  and  again  occupied  the 
attention  of  artists  in  flogland, 
without  leadmg  to  any  practical 
result  The  grievances  of  art  have 
long  being  familiar,  but  the  remedies 
are  yet  to  be  found.  How  are  artists 
to  be  protected  a^nst '  fraudulent 
copies  and  forged  signatures  ?  It  is 
very  much  like  the  Irish  joke  of  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  to 
discuss    what    the    duration    of    a 


given   property  shall   be,  a 
ave  secured   its  possession 
owner. 

The  Fifth  Section  was 
with   fiscal   considerations,  < 
importance,  as   following  cc 
tially   from    the    preceding 
tioDs.       Assaming    the    ek 
rights   to   be   accorded,  it 
business  of   this  section  to 
whether  it  would    be   desir 
abolish,  or,  at  least,  to  red 
simplify,  the  customs*  duties  c 
aud  works  of  art,  and  to  m* 
postal  duties,  with  a  view  to 
the  transmission  of  panted  m 
gravings,  prints,  &c. 

The  most  superficial  glanc 
questions   submitted   to   the 
sections  will  enable  you  to 
the  weight  of  the  inquiry  i 
upon  the  Second  Section, 
rest  were  subordinate  to  tb 
mental  proposition  that  wa 
the   term   of  the   right,    tl 
being     assumed     as     the 
ground  for  general  legislatic 
result  showed  the  important 
was  attached  to  it    The  d< 
the  Second  Section   oecupu 
long  and  tempestuous  sittm  | 
out  being  able  to   accompli 
thing  more  than   the  affirn ; 
a  general  principle,  while    I 
ness  of  the  other  sections  ^  i 
pleted,  and  their  reports  wei ; 
upon   in   two   short   meetii  i 
the   members   of  those  sec 
soon  as  they  were  released  fi  : 
own   duties,  crowded  every 
into  the  bureau  of  the  Secon 
to  listen  to  a  debate,  dist  i 
no   less  by  its  intelligence  i 
variety  of  views  and  illusti  . 
developed,  than  by  the  dee] 
and   earnest   convictions    n  : 
by  the  speakers.    It  is  grei 
regretted  that   these   able    i 
mated  discussions  were  not   * 
for  they  fairlv  ventilated      i 
gument   which,  I   imagine, 
brought   to  bear  upon    th( 
The   proposition   submitted 
section  was  to  determine     i 
Hon  of  the  right  of  prop  ' 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  an     i 
his  works.    This  propositioi  • 
ly  implied  a  limit    If  the    i 
of  oi^nisation  had  not  cor   ! 
a  limit,  in  view  of  an  nlte  i 
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in  society,  they  wonid,  of  coarsei 
have  pat  the  propoeitioD  Id  a  ^wholly 
differeDt  form.  The  section,  how- 
ever, aesamed  the  initiative  npon  a 
broader  ground,  and  before  they  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  of  what 
the  limit  onght  to  be,  they  held  it  to 
be  their  preliminary  daty  to  deter- 
mine whetner  there  should  be  any. 
Instead  of  patting  the  proposition  in 
its  original  shape  —  What  shoald  be 
the  daration  of  the  right  of  property  in 
literary  and  artistic  works  ?  —  they 
ascended  to  first  principles,  and 
asked.  Whether  the  right  of  property 
in  literary  and  artistic  works  should 
be  perpetual  or  temporary  ?  Upon  this 
question  a  debate  was  raised  that 
lasted  through  three  days,' and  that 
called  up,  according  to  the  report,  no 
less  than  sixteen  orators,  some  of 
whom  spoke  at  considerable  length, 
and  all  with  extraordinary  fervour. 
How  much  longer  it  might  have 
lasted,  had  not  the  regulations  of  the 
Congress  brought  it  to  a  close,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  members  exhibited  the  ut- 
most reluctance  in  coming  to  the 
vota  But  the  vote  was  'decisive —  a 
majority  of  56  against  86  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  perpetuity.  You  will 
probably  be  surprised  that  there 
should  have  been  so  large  a  minority 
on  such  a  question.  Your  surprise 
would  be  abated  if  you  knew  how 
strongly  the  sentiment — for  I  will  not 
venture  to  designate  it  by  any  more 
responsible  term — of  a  perpetual  right 
in  mfellectual  productions  had  taken 
possession  of  the  feelings  even  of  many 
persons  in  that  assembly,  whose 
judgment  waa  opposed  to  its  adop- 
tion, or  who,  at  all  events,  were  con- 
vinced that  it  never  could  be  adopted 
as  a  principle  of  law.  There  were 
not  a  few  who  were  willing  to  capi- 
tulate with  the  difficulty  by  first  as- 
serting the  principle  in  a  declaratory 
resolution,  and  then  abandoning  it 
in  practice  :  anything  to  be  allowed 
to  put  upon  record  their  opinion  that 
works  of  genius  ought  to  be  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  a  perpetual 
property. 

Crotchets  were  not  confined  to  the 
Second  Section.  In  the  First  Section, 
charged  with  the  resolution  demand- 
ing the  international  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  property  in  works  of  litera- 


i4te  and  art,  questions  of  sn  eqoalij 
visionary  character  were  raised.  It  wai 
doubted  whether  the  word  "  property 
shoald  be  used  at  all  in  refereDoe  to 
such  productions,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  phrase,   '*  rights  of  aa^oni,' 
should    be    substituted.    This  pro- 
duced  a   lively  tournament,  nobocj 
perceiving  at  first  that  the  righi  d 
necessity  implied  property,  aod  tbt, 
in  this  sense,  they  were  in  &ct  cot 
vertible  terms.    The  absurdity  of  the 
distinction  without  a  diflference  v» 
illustrated  by  a  pertinent  SDecdott. 
Analogous  objectioDsMt  appears,  bd 
been  urged  in  the  Belgian  Legiste 
in  1889,  when  a  project  of  law,TeU^ 
ing  to  literary  and  artistical  propertj. 
was   before  the   Chambers.    iSerei&l 
members  opposed  the  iotrodacti(i&  cf 
the  word   "  property,"   contendiog  ia 
effect  that  the  intention  of  the  lawn 
to  confer  rights,  and  not  to  malctBi 
property  ;   when  one  of  the  speaks 
put  an   end   to   the   discussioQ  ^ 
quietly    obVerving    that   they  e^i 
not  dream  of  removing  a  wora  i^^ 
had  already  been  admitted  iotsje 
legal  vocabulary.     "  It   is  evides? 
he  said,  "  that  the  law  which  cs^ 
upon   authors   rights   in   their  or. 
works,  confers   upon    them  at  tbs 
same  time  a   sort    of  property,  h 
would  therefore   be   a  mere  po^ils 
affectation  to  attempt  to  evade  *k 
word  while  we  recognise  the  thii^" 
Another  view  of  the  question  wa 
taken    by   the    artists.    They  cob- 
sidered   that   property   in  works  of 
intelligence  was  a  natural  (wbatEver 
that  may  be)  and  absolute  right,  id 
that  it  ought  to  '  be  protected,  and 
guaranteed,   and    fenced    roood  b^ 
social  privileges,  like  all  other  ^ 
perty  ;  but  they  guarded  themselves 
carefully  against  the  supposition  tint 
they  derived  from   this  principle  a 
claim  to  perpetuity  of  rights  on  tbe 
part  of  the  author.    On  tbe  oontraiy, 
they     maintained     that     propertj, 
though   absolute   in    its   origin  an 
character,  is  never  absolute   in  if*' 
enjoyment    The  arguments  on  tliis 
point    are    clear  and    precise.  All 
property  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  part 
of  us  rights  to  the  public  interest; 
all  property  is  held  under  conditiocis 
imposed  for  the  public  good.   Tbert 
are  restrictions   upon   cuttiDg  do« 
forests,   building    houses,   extracting 
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inineral0|  aocl  a  haodred  operatioDS 
which  proprietors  curry  into  execation 
on  their  owd  property.  In  a  certain 
time,  bridges,  railroads,  and  other 
work8  of  common  utility,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  public ;  but  it  does 
not  folio v7  that  wc  ignore  the  right 
because  the  public  interest  limits  the 
usage.  The  same  rational  view  of 
the  sabordination  of  private  property, 
80  to  speak,  to  the  general  interests, 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  Fourth 
Section,  at  the  close  of  their  tumultu- 
ous contests  on  the  principle  of  per- 
petuity. They  held  that  property  is 
a  righc  which  responds  to  the  desire 
of  appropriation  inherent  in  man ; 
bat  \hat  property  which  seeks  to  be 
guaranteed  by  social  law  must  sub- 
uiit  to  social  conventions,  and  be 
subjected  to  conditions  of  enjoyment, 
conditions  of  transmissions,  imposts, 
disinherison,  appropriation  to  publio 
utility.  All  these  obligations  are 
corollaries  from  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  law  ;  and  if  literary  and  artistioad 
property  is  to  be  legally  guaranteed 
in  its  rights,  it  must  come  in  under 
these  obligations  unless  logic  is  to  be 
wholly  disregarded  in  such  affairs.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  very  plain 
statement  of  an  extremely  reason- 
able necessity  wonld  have  put  the 
advocatM  of  perpetuity  to  flight ;  but 
it  only  compelled  them  to  shift  their 
position. 

Driven  from  their  original  ground 
of  claiming  for  ideal  property  (if  we 
may  so  designate  it  for  the  sake  of 
distinction),  the  same  rights  as  real 
property,  by  which  they  would  have 
thus,  against  the  grain  of  their  own 
views,  subjected  it  to  the  same  con- 
ditions and  restraints;  some  of  the 
advocates  of  perpetuity  retreated 
upon  a  plea  which  looked  very  much 
like  begging  the  question.  They 
asserted  that  literary  property  was 
essentially  different  from  other  pro- 
perty ;  that  it  conferred  peculiar  bene- 
fits upon  society  ;  that  it  was  the 
great  agent  of  civilisation  and  intel- 
lectual advancement;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  exempt  from  the 
obligations  which  law  imposed  upon 
other  kinds  of  property.  But  this 
argument,  if  worth  anything,  would 
apply  with  equal,  perhaps  with 
greater,  force  to  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  science ;  and  if  books, 


busts,  and  pictures  were  to  bo  re- 
lieved from  legal  restrictions  on  these 
grounds,  we  certainly  could  not,  with 
any  pretence  of  jnstioe,  refuse  to  ex- 
tend a  similar  consideration  to  steam- 
engines  and  electric  telegraphs,  which 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  effec- 
tively, to  say  the  least  of  them,  to 
the  march  of  human  improvement. 

If  the  Congress  had  accomplished 
no  other  result^  it  would  be  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  reflecting  men 
for  the  completeness  with  which  it 
has  disposed  of  the  principle  of  per- 
petuity. It  has  settled  that  doctrine 
for  evor.  The  principle  of  perpetuity, 
as  one  of  the  speakers  very  signifi- 
cantly observed,  is  not  only  inc(»- 
sistent  with  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, by  shutting  up  thought  within 
limits  which  cannot  be  overleaped, 
but,  which  is  still  more  dangerous, 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  true  liberty, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  in  the 
name  of  that  liberty  its  advocates 
clamoured  for  its  adoption.  So  far 
as  authors  themselves  are  concerned, 
it  would  not  add  a  shilling  to  their 
gains,  or  a  leaf  to  their  laurels.  Pub- 
lishers would  purchase  copyrights 
just  as  they  do  at  present,  with  a 
withering  indifference  to  their  trans* 
mission  into  an  illimitable  future. 
What  author  could  hope  to  obtain 
larger  terms  by  being  enabled  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  Bodsley  or 
his  Tonson,  '^Bemember,  my  friend, 
times  are  changed  with  us;  I  am  not 
now  selling  yon  a  copyright  termin- 
able by  law  in  forty  or  fifty  years, 
but  a  copyright  which  will  belong  to 
you,  and  your  children,  and  your 
children's  children,  and  yonr  chil- 
dren's children's  children,  to  the  end' 
of  the  world"?  How  much  more 
would  a  publisher  be  likely  to  give 
for  this  interminable  term?  And  if 
it  did  not  improve  the  author's  rela- 
tions with  his  publisher,  if  it  did 
not,  in  other  words,  improve  the 
market  value  of  the  copyright,  of 
what  earthly  satisfaction  would  it  be 
to  endow  works  of  art  or  literature 
with  a  sham  character  of  perpetuity  ? 
Should  we  not  find  under  a  regime 
of  perpetuity,  exactly  the  same  state 
of  tilings  we  find  under  a  term  such 
as  we  have  in  England,  which  is 
ample  enough  to  cover  the  sale  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-oiDe  thoa- 
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sand  books  oat  of  a  miHion — autboro 
ooDsnltiDg  their  conyeaienoe»  or  their 
wante,  in  the  sale  of  tbeir  copyrights, 
and  copyrights  constantly  passing  oat 
of  the  hands  of  their  creators  into  the 
bands  of  the  pnblishers  ?  The  great 
bulk  of  the  literary  copyrights  bdong 
to  the  "  trade."  Who  ever  hears  of 
copyrights  passing  down,  like  fiun- 
ily  pictures,  to  the  descendants  of 
authors,  and  bringing  them  profits? 
There  are,  no  doubt,  examples ;  but 
legislation  is  not  to  be  put  in  motion 
for  very  rare  exceptional  cases. 

The  final  decisions  of  the  Congr^ 
not  only  affirm  a  limited  right  of 
property  in  literary  and  artistical 
works,  but  embrace  every  detail 
necessary  to  its  establishment.  The 
resolutions  are  minute  and  compre- 
hensive, and  may  be  said  to  lay 
down  the  whole  machinery  for  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  operation.  These 
resolutions  have  been  so  imperfectly, 
and  indeed  so  blanderingly,  slurred 
over  and  epitomised  in  the  Englbh 
newspapers,  that  I  will  give  you  a 
Bummarv  of  them,  upon  the  accuracy 
of  which  you  may  rely.  As  a  mere 
historical  record,  the  recapitulation 
is  interMing : — 

'  I.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion  tliat 
the  international  recognition  of  pro- 
perty in  literary  and  artistic  works, 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  legislature 
of  every  civilised  people ;  that  it 
Ought  to  be  extended  from  country 
to  country  even  in  the  absence  of 
itikiprocity  ;  and  that  legislation  in 
all  countries  where  the  principle  is 
adopted,  should  be  founded  on  an 
nnitorm  basis.  The  rights  of  foreign 
and  native  authors  to  be  assimilated, 
and  DO  further  formalities  to  be  re- 
quired of  an  author  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  rights  in  a  foreign  country, 
than  were  requii]^  to  establish  them 
in  his  own. 

11.  Authors  to  possess  exclusive 
right  over  their  works  during  their 
lives,  the  same  right  to  descend  to 
the  conjoint  survivor  during  his  or 
her  life;  and  the  heirs  or  grantees 
of  the  author  to  enjoy  the  right  for 
fifty  years,  to  date  either  from  the 
decease  of  the  author,  or  from  the 
extinction  of  the  right  in  the  late 
hasband  or  wife.  Posthumous  works 
published  before  the  rights  of  the 
conjoint  survivor,  or  of  the  heirs  or 


grantees,  shall  have  expired,  to  enjoy 
the  same  duration  of  time  originaOy 
granted  by  law;  if  publiabed  after 
those  rights  are  extioguiabed,  the 
duration  to  be  limited  to  thiity 
years.  Anonymous  works  to  hare 
a  copyright  of  thirty  years^  datiog 
from  the  year  of  publicmtioo;  hot 
the  author  may  enter  upon  his  M 
legal  rights  by  making  himself  known 
at  any  time  within  that  term.  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  publication  is  goarao- 
teed  to  the  authors  of  lectures,  sei- 
mons,  and  other  disconrfiea  pabiidr 
delivered ;  but  the  speeches  of  ple^ 
ers,  and  discourses  delivered  in  poli- 
tical aasemblies,  may  be  published 
without  the  consent  of  the  aathoni 
The  exclusive  right  of  traDBlatmo  to 
be  guaranteed  to  the  author  f<^  ten 
years,  on  condition  that  he  exerein 
his  right  before  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year,  in  failure  of  which  aaj 
person  may  exercise  it  any  wh^«  ex- 
cept in  the  country  where  the  w«fc 
was  originally  published. 

III.  Under  this  head  are  the  le- 
solutions  which   relate  to  Drastt 
and  Musical  works.      They   deckt 
the  right  of  representation  to  be  it 
dependent  of  the  right  of  rep^oda^ 
tion,  and  that   there  should    be  bd 
distinction  as   to  Uie   enjoyment  ef 
those  rights.    Musical  works  to  be 
protected  against  being  executed  i& 
public   without  the  consent    of  the 
author.    It  i?  a  strange  omis^on  in 
this  department  of  the  labours  of  the 
Congress,  that  no  provision  is  sag- 
gested  for  the  protection  of  dramatk 
productions    against    transplaDtatioii 
and  adaptation.    It  maf  be  difficult  to 
identify  a  chiM  stolen  and  smeared 
and  stained  by  the  gypsies ;  bat  that 
is   no  reason  why  some    wholesome 
police  regulatlbui  should  not  be  de- 
vised with  thateod  in  view. 

lY.  There  are  sundry  resohitioBS 
in  this  division  relating  to  woriss  of 
art,  conformable  in  their  general 
principles  to  those  which  api^y  to 
literature,  and  presenting  no  sp^GMi 
feature  except  a  recommeodatioa  that 
penal  legislation  be  adopted  againsl 
counterfeits  and  forgeries. 

Y.  The  proposed  fiscal  RfaroktioDS 
are  simple  and  sweeping.  The  Con- 
gress demands  the  abolition,  or  moifi- 
fication,  of  customs*  duties  on  books 
and  works  of  art^  the  simpUficAtiOB 
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of  tarifid,  80  as  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  such  works,  and  the  redac- 
tion of  postal  duties. 

Here  is  a  complete  code  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  institution  of  a  sys- 
tem of  international  copyright;  nor 
can  it  be  regarded  as  the  mere  specu- 
lation of  an  a<!sembly  of  men  of  let- 
ters and  artists,  since  it  has  already 
received  the  sanction  of  at  least  one 
of  the  governments  for  whose  con- 
sideration it  was  compiled.  The 
Belgian  minister  has  declared  his 
intention  of  supporting  in  the  legis- 
lature a  law  in  which  these  resolu- 
tions shall  b^  practically  embodied. 
Nor  is  it  less  significant  of  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  those  who  have 
the  power  to  inflnence  still  more 
extended  results  by  their  example, 
that  the  Xing,  accompanied  by  the 
Dake  of  Brabant,  attended  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  at  the  close  of  its  sittings  he 
received  at  dinner  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  bureau.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  sovereigns  of  free 
countries  to  be'  seen  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  even  to  invite  special  guests 
to  their  palaces;  but  a  sovereign  who 
appears  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly 
convened  for  a  particular  purpose, 
identifies  himself  with  that  purpose; 
and  in  conferring  so  marked  a  dis- 
tinction upon  its  promoters,  as  to 
give  them  an  express  reception  in 
private,  he  f)laces  beyond  doubt  the 
interest  he  takes  in  its  success.  His 
M^'esty  has  since  given  the  most 
practical  proof  of  his  intentions  on 
the  subject,  by  announcing  in  his 
recent  speech  on  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  a  project  of  law  for  em- 
bod3ring  the  recommendationa  of  the 
Congress^ 

The  entertainment  given  at  the  pal- 
ace of  Brussels  on  this  occasion  was 
an  exception  to  the  usual  routine  of 
royal  banquets.  It  was  not  a  mere 
ceremonial.  It  was  intended  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  King^s  desire  to  confer 
upon  the  Congress  the  weight  of  his 
personal  sanctioa;  and  th^  sagacity 
his  Majesty  has  displayed  throughout 
his  long  reign  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  cultivation  of  its 
industrial  resources,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  practical  measures  of  im- 
provement, has  not  often  been  more 
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happily  or  more  usefully  exercised. 
To  have  originated  diis  movement  is 
an  auspicious  incident  in  the  history 
of  free  Belgium,  and  it  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  actions  of 
which  the  country  was  the  theatre 
in  former  times.  The  change  was 
well  expressed  by  M.  Bogier,  in  his 
address  to  the  assembly  upon  his 
election  as  honorary  president :  ^  By 
its  topographical  and  neutral  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  nature  of 
its  institutions,''  said  the  Minister, 
*^  Belgium  has  acquired  for  many 
years  the  privilege  of  ofiTering  an  ap- 
propriate arena  for  pacific  and  fruit- 
ful contests,  afier  having  been  so 
often  the  field  of  bloody  and  sterile 
combats.  Upon  her  soil  cannon  no 
longer  resounds,  swords  are  no  longer 
crossed,  lances  no  longer  broken. 
Ideas,  more  powerful  than  all  these, 
are  now  the  combatants.  Many  fall 
and  disappear  in  the  conflict;  but 
what  does  it  signify,  if  the  strongest 
and  the  most  generous  survive? 
This  is  the  end  of  war,  and  the  re- 
ward of  victory.  laeas  come  trium- 
phant out  of  the  fight;  are  elevated 
to  principles;  pass  into  the  domain 
of  a  new  diplomacy :  reforming  and 
provident  governments  seize  them; 
they  become  the  law  of  a  country ; 
and  finally  spread  into  other  coun- 
tries, when  experience  has  verified 
their  value." 

I  will  reserve  till  I  see  yon,  my 
dear  £.,  my  recollections  of  an  even- 
ing which  has  left  upon  the  memory 
of  every  person  who  was  present  the 
most  agreeable  impressions.  The 
cordiality  with  which  hb  Majesty 
received  his  guests,  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  he  displayed  of  their  in- 
dividual specialities,  furnish  a  very 
intelligible  key  to  the  popularity  and 
influence  he  enjoys.  But  I  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  the  dinner  wasgrao3d 
by  the  presence  of  the  charming 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  who  possesses, 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  all  the 
qualities  calculated  to  dignify  and 
adorn  the  high  station  to  which  she 
is  destined. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  hos- 
pitality that  was  extended  to  the 
foreign  members  of  the  Congress 
during  their  brief  sojourn  in  Brussels. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  a  soirde  being  given  at  the 
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house  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land,  to  three  or  four  hundred  literary 
men  and  artists^  in  recognition  of 
their  efforts  to  obtain  an  alteration  in 
the  laws  affecting  their  order,  that  we 
can  sciircely  regard  with  gravity  the 
ecoarrence  of  such  a  circamstance  in 
Brnssels.  Yet  when  M.  Rogier  re- 
ceived the  members  of  the  Congress 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  every 
gentleman  who  was  present  felt  that 
the  soiree  was  not  a  barren  compli- 
ment to  art  and  letters,  and  that  the 
interest  which  that  distinguished 
statesman  took  in  the  subject  which 
hrcnght  so  remarkable  an  assembly 
together,  would  in  time  bear  valu- 
able fruit.  I  confess,  too,  that 
there  was  to  me  a  significance  in  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  on  the 
square  of  the  Grande  Place  on  the 
night  when  the  Cercle  Artistique  et 
Littdraire,  or,  more  properly,  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Brussels, 
received  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
which  was  qnite  as  impressive  as  the 
scene  itself  ^as  novel  and  pic- 
turesque. The  artistic  and  literary 
club  is  held  in  the  grand  old  Gothic 
house,  known  as  the  Maison  du  Koi, 
which  directly  faces  the  H6tel  de 
Ville ;  and  the  large  room  in  which 
we  assembled  was  that  from  the 
windows  of  which  the  infamous  Alva 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn.  What  a  different 
scene  was  now  disclosed,  as  we  gazed 
down  from  these*  very  windows  upon 
the  Grande  Place!  The  whqle  of 
that  square,  except  the  distant  cor- 
ners, from  whence  the  people  pressed 
onward  towards  the  Maison  da  Eoi, 
was  filled  by  a  dense  multitude, 
whose  upturned  faces  were  lighted 
by  numerous  flambeaus  held  aloft 
by  boys.  Immediately  below  us  was 
%   a  band,  relieved  at  intervals  by  a 


choral  sodety,  who  executed  in  tarn 
select  pieces  of  music.      The  most 
admirable  order  and  decorura  pre- 
vailed throughout  that  yast  crowd; 
open  lanes  were  kept  for  the  passage 
of  guests  and  members  of  the  dob, 
at   the    voluntary    instance   of  the 
people  themselves ;  and  ev(*ry  demoo- 
stration    of   enthusiasm    that    took 
place  within  was  responded  to  with 
a  corresponding  movement  withooL 
The  tali  old  houses  on  all  sides  of  the 
square  were  lighted  up  to  the  base 
of  their  quaint  roofs;  every  windov 
was  filled  with  eager  spectators,  aad 
in  front  of  us  rose  up  t^e  white  tower 
of  the  ancient  Hotel  de  YiUe,  asccod- 
ing  like  a  mist  of  silver,  and  vamab- 
ing  into  the  clouds  at  a  height  whid 
the  eye  vainly  attempted  to  fblbv. 
The  spectacle  was  in  itself  eztroDe'j 
striking,  and,    associated    with  t^ 
objects  to  which  it  was  addressei 
it  possessed,  for  me,  a  strong  interest 
It  enabled  me  afterwards  thoroo^ 
to  appreciate  the  jostioe  of  the  tas 
in  which  M.   Scribe  at  our  deaff 
(for  we  had  a  grand  dinner  d(S 
own,    at   the   celebrated    restaaas 
which  enjoys  its  European  rep^i&- 
tion  under  the  name  of  its  foias 
proprietor,  Dubos),  proposed  a  to« 
to  the  health  of  the  City  of  Bmasd»: 
I  will  give  you  bis  words — **  G^ntie- 
men,  I  have  the  honour  to  pn^^ose  & 
toast  to  the  City  of  Brussels,  the  free 
and  hospitable  city  I     She  had  alreadt 
rivalled  the  first  cities  of  Enrc^  bv 
her  splendour  and  her  elegance ;  s&d 
in  collecting  within  her  walls,  not  a 
Congress  of  Kings,  but  the  d^egstes 
of  all  the  royalties  of  inteUigenee. 
she  has  become  to-day  the  capital  t-: 
progress  and  civilization!"    This  > 
very    French  ^  but  it  is    also  ven 
characteristic,  and  worth  ipreserviii^ 
as  a  bit  of  Scribe. — Adieu  l 
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Wb  couple  these  works*  together, 
]ess  on  acconnt  of  the  Bimilarity  of 
the  sabject  matter,  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  contrast  observable  in  the 
views  entertained  by  their  anthors,  of 
the  origin  and  probable  issue  of  the 
convulsion  nnder  which  oar  Eastern 
empire  is  still  heaving. 

In  an  article  on  the  provinces  of 
Gangetic  India,  published  in  the  An- 
•  gust  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  the 
year  1854,  we  pointed  out  as  a  source 
of  future  danger  to  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions   the    propensity    of    many 
among    the    ruling   section   of   our 
countrymen    on    the  banks  of  the 
Gan^^es  to  adopt  doctrines  that  ob- 
tain temporary  currency  though  only 
as  theories  in  Europe,  and  to  apply 
these  with  all  the  force  of  oflScial  in- 
fluence to  the  patient  population  sab- 
ject  to  their  rule.     We  instanced  the 
objections  to  large  hereditary  landed 
estates,    to   endowments,   to   special 
exemptions  from  common  burthens, 
as  opinions  sometimes  advanced,  but 
never  as  y^et  acted  on,  in  the  mother 
country,   which  in  India  have  met 
with   a  practical   application  to  the 
business  of  civil  administration.    To 
the  above  list  we  might  almost  have 
added  the  wild  theory  of  the  French 
economists  of  the  last  century,  that 
at  a  certain  stage  in  its  progress  it  is 
for  the  good  of  a  nation  for  the  go- 
vernment to   be  the  sole  proprietor 
within    its  limits,    since   we   rathfer 
think  that  this  doctrine,  never  acted 
on,  we  believe,  except  by  the  late  Pa- 
sha  of  Egypt,  was  at  one  time  not 
without  its  advocates  in  Calcutta. 

We  also  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  most  humane  men,  hardened  by 
theory,  had,  in  their  zeal  for  what 
they  deemed  to  be  good  for  the  pub- 
lic, trifled  with  individual  rights, 
until  some  among  them  almost  came 
up  to  the  mark  of  that  distinguished 


worthy,  lately  deceased,  of  whom  it  Ls 
recorded  in  the  Times  of-  the  21st 
September,  "  that  he  would  have 
risked  a  revolt  of  human  nature  ra- 
ther than  (leal  with  man  as  he  is." 
We  next  tried  to  trace  the  progress 
of  this  spirit^  showing  how  it  led  first 
to  an  arbitrary  and  anti-judicial  mode 
of  dealing  with  every  right  or  privi- 
lege which  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
favourite  scheme  of  internal  change 
or  reform,  and  then,  by  a  natural 
sequence,  to  a  disregard  of  all  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  our  previous  pro- 
fe&sions  of  moderation  in  our  deal- 
ings with  remote  as  well  as  conter- 
minous foreign  states.  We  concluded 
by  dwelling  upon  our  unprovoked 
invasion  of  Affghanistan  as  the  great 
external  development  of  the  spirit 
that  during  the  preceding  decade 
had  been  leavening  our  internal  ad- 
ministration. Though  we  do  not 
profess  to  have  attained  to  a  pro- 
phetic strain  in  our  article  of  1854, 
yet  we  may  say  for  it  that  it  must  be 
seen  to  have  been  written  under 
a  presentiment  of  evil  such  as  subse- 
quent events  have  proved  far  from 
visionary.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
turbance so  recently  raging  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  was  main- 
ly, at  least  in  its  origin,  of  a  military 
character  ;  but  we  have  only  to  open 
Mr.  Edwards^s  narrative  to  see  how 
the  flame  was  fed  and  fanned  by  dis- 
contents having  their  source  in  mea- 
sures of  civil  government.  But  be- 
fore citing  from  his  pages,  or  from 
those  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  we  wish  to  lay 
before  our  readers  what  we  trust  will 
be  found  to  be  a  fair  and  nonest  • 
sketch  of  that  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  our  own  countrymen  which, 
as  we  think,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  potential  causes  at  work  to 
produce  the  fearful  explosion  of  the 
year  that  has  just  gone  by.    To  the 
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there,  it  mast  be  known  that  from 
the  days  of  Lord  Cornwalljs,  or  the 
year  1793,  to  those  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  or  the  year  1830,  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  our  Grovem- 
ment,  especially  in  its  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces, was  a  great,  perhaps  an  ex- 
cessive desire,  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  law  and  of  a  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice  over  every  class  of 
onr  subjects. 

With  this  noble  end  in  view,  and 
influenced  bv  an  almost  pedantic 
devotion  to  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
the  judicial  institutions  of  England, 
our  Government  submitted  itself  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  and  in 
its  desire  to  merit  the  title  of  "  the 
Jnst,"  committed  itself  to  pledges 
which  had  better  have  been  reserved 
until  more  was  known  of  the  country 
and  its  resources.  Of  these  pledges 
the  most  serious  was  that  by  which 
Lord  Oornwallis  bound  himself  and 
his  successors  to  recognise  as  land- 
lords those  whom  he  found  in  the 
apparently  analogous  position  of  Zu- 
meendars,  and  never  to  demand  of 
them  more  than  was  assessed  upon 
their  lands  at  the  settlement  of  1708. 

This  measure,  if  judged  of  by  the 
results,  does  not  merit  all  the  re- 
proaches bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
deeper  thinkers  of  a  later  age.  Un- 
der its  influence  jungles  have  dis- 
appeared and  population  increased, 
and  we  may  presume  that  content 
has  been  diffbsed,  from  the  fact  that 
excepting  in  the  districts  bordering 
upon  those  of  Upper  India,  and  at 
the  few  spots  where  up-country  Se- 
poys were  cantoned,  not  a  movement 
has  been  heard  of  among  the  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  since  first  the  late  mutiny 
broke  out 

The  territory  known  as  the  Upper 
Provinces  became  ours  mainly  by 
cession  from  the  then  reigning  Na- 
wab  of  Oude  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  present  centuir.  At 
the  outset  of  onr  rule,  crafty  men 
from  the  Lower  Provinces,  taking 
advantage  of  the  little  that  the  Eng- 
lish rulers  and  their  new  native  sub- 
jects knew  of  each  other,  contrived, 
under  the  forms  of  law,  to  get  nearly 
"  tho  stattiH  in  the  districts  of 
'1  and  Cawiipore  into  their 


ing  the  ordinary  courts  unequal  to 
grappling  with  it,  appointed,  in  the 
year  1821,  a  special  commissioD  to 
inquire  into  and  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  ancient  landholders.  Tl^ 
worked  admirably,  and  would  have 
been  productive  of  nothing  hot 
good  had  it  not  been  for  thst 
change  which  soon  after  came  over 
the  spirit  of  our  rulers.  The  powers 
vested  in  the  special  oommi^on  were 
such  as  could  only  be  with  safety 
confided  to  select  'and  chosen  hands. 
This,  however,  was  a  distincdon 
that  did  not  enter  into  Lord  WiUiam 
Bentinck's  estimate  of  his  feOow- 
creatures,  and  he,  holding  that  all 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  re- 
muneration were  to  be  acoounted  is 
equally  wise  and  trustwortiiy,  si 
once  extended  to  all  officers  of  s 
certain  grade  the  extraordinary  jura- 
diction  conferred  by  his  predeoesBQC! 
on  two  gentlemen  of  special  fifiMS 
.  for  the  particular  duty.  The  mak 
was  such  as  would  probably  ena»  ia 
Ireland  if  the  powers  of  the  Edcb- 
bered  Estates  Commission  were  tobd 
imparted  to  every  judge  of  a  ooimtj 
court.  A  great  disturbance  of  par- 
ties in  possession,  even  in  district 
to  which  the  particular  abuse  i^e- 
vailing  in  Oawnpore  and  Allahabad 
had  never  reached,  was  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  this  unwise  ex- 
tension given  to  a  purely  exceptional 
measure.  This  gave  the  first,  thoi^h 
a  comparatively  slight  shodc,  to 
that  confidence  in  the  security  of 
their  tenures  which  it  was  for  oar 
interest  the  proprietary  body  io 
Upper  India  should  entertain.  A 
new  settlement  or  readjustment  <^ 
the  land  revenue  soon  followed.  In- 
finite labour  and  vast  ability  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  work, 
but  the  good  resulting  from  it,  though 
doubtless  considerable,  fell  short  oi 
what  it  might  have  been  if  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  those  by  whom*  it  was 
conducted  had  not  been  one  of  posi- 
tive aversion,  if  not  of  hostility,  to 
the  whole  class  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country.  They  indeed 
hardly  concealed  their  belief  that  the 
old  aristocracy,  being  necessarily  un- 
friendly, our  wisest  policy  was  to 
depress  it,  and  raii^  up  ai^otlier  r  i 
dependent  on  oaise1?et  in  its  pl^^ 


Upon  how  false  an  estimate  of  human 
natare  this  policy  was  founded  be- 
came apparent  at  the  first  blast  of 
the  storm ;  and  we  belieire  that  its 
injastioe  was  lost  sight  of  at  the 
time,  from  its  assuming  the  guise  of 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  of  the 
village  community  system.  Of  these 
communities  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  they  are  best  supported  by 
protecting  them  from  eucroaohment 
from  wi^out,  and  leaving  their  in- 
ternal economy  to  be  entirely  ad- 
jnsted  by  themselves.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficnlt  sometimes  to  combine  their  pre- 
servation with  the  recognition  of  the 
superior  title  of  a  talookdar,  where 
such  a  title  comes  in  the  way,  as  does 
not  offcen  happen,  but  nothing  can 
prove  more  ruinous  to  the  system 
itself  than  that  minute  official  med- 
dling which  we  suspect  generally 
ensaed  when  the  talookdar^s  influ- 
ence was  effiictually  crushed  or  re- 
moved. 

A  report  addressed  bv  him  to  the 
Ck>vernment  of  Agra  in  the  year  1844 
has  lately  been  printed  for  private 
drcolation  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Boulderson, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 
This  able  paper  records  in  detail 
several  instances  of  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  talookdars  in  our  pro- 
vinces, calculated  to  account  but  too 
clearly  for  the  repugnance  evinced 
by  men  of  the  same  order  to  the  in- 
troduction of  our  rule  into  Oude. 
We  select  two  from  the  cases  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Boulderson  as  samples 
of  the  course  pursued  towards  men, 
who  hold  in  Upper  India  a  rank  cor- 
responding with  that  of  our  highest 
landed  nobles  in  England  or  Scotland. 
The  Talook  of  Muuchanna,  in  the 
district  of  Mynpooree,  consists  of 
villages  scattered  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  The  very  nature  of  the 
property  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  gradually  acquired,  and  not  by 
any  sudden  act  of  violence  and  usur- 
pation. It  had  for  centuries  formed 
part  of  the  RtgA  of  Mynpooree's  pos- 
sessions, but  this  possession  was  held 
to  have  been  merely  an  official  tenure 
under  grants  which,  however  ancient, 
it  was  determined  to  regard  as  '*  only 
patent  grants  of  tolookdaree  office.^* 
The  talook  was  accordingly  resumed 
about  the  year  1844,  and  the  talook- 
dar,  who,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Boulder- 


son, "in  the  wars  of  Lord 
large  and  highly  usefiil  oi 
our  troops,  is  now  a  reb< 
Mr.  Boulderson  adds  tl 
exclamation,  "  No  wonder 
ing  the  date  of  the  rem 
June  1858." 

The  other  case  is  that  of 
of  Moorsan,  in  the  contigut 
of  Allyffhur.      The  holdc 
talook,  happening  to  be 
energy  ana  considerable  i 
not  quietly  submit  to  be  i 
all  the  estates  of  which  tl 
and  executive  authorities 
deprive  him.    He  brought 
the  civil  courts  against  tnof 
many  portions  of  his  estat 
transferred,  and  so  popuL 
among  his  former  tenantry, 
of    t^e   parties   sued   ad: 
claim,  in  order  that  he  mig 
upon  possession  of  his  ai 
perty  under  the  sanction  o 
award.     Thus  re-establisl 
former  position,  he  has, 
recent  commotions,  remai 
fast  in  his  allegiance,  rei 
have   been   assured,  mos 
service  to  the  British  aut 
keeping  open  the  commui  i 
tween  the  upper  stationi 
and  Agra,  and    Cawnpoi ! 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  obser  i 
Boulderson  in  the  brief  pr  I 
pamphlet,  that  '^the  cone 
Government   in    these    ' 
the  kindred  spirit  shown 
sumption  of  rent-free  land, 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  lo 
character  for  justice  and  t 

Oar  sketch  of  the  stat 
towards  us  on  the  eve  of 
would  be  incomplete  wil 
mention  of  the  resumptic 
ings  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Boi 

It  was  the  practice  of  i 
ernments  of  India  to  rewi 
by  hereditary  grants  of 
land  to  be  held  free  from 
tion  of  any  payment  to  th 
State.    In  our  early  re^ 
1793  for  the  Lower,  and 
1803  and  1806  for  the 
vinces,  the  Government 
pledged  itself  to  recognise 
tenure  as  should  be  pro^ 
been  held  under  a  valid  ^ 
former  rulers  of  the  lane 
went  on,  and  our  funct 
came    better    acquaintec 
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country  than  they  conld  possibly  be^ 
at  the  period  when  these  pledges' 
were  given,  it  b^an  to  be  seen  that 
the  liberality  of  Government  in  this 
matter  had  been  much  abused.  Many 
of  the  gi'ants  it  was  suspected  were 
forged,  and  undue  extension'  had,  in 
many  instances,  been  given  to  the 
quantity  of  land  exempted  from  pay- 
ment of  revenue,  even  when  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the 
document  under  which  the  land 
originally  granted  wa3  held.  In  the 
year  1819  inquiry  was  first  set  on 
foot,  and  was  cai;ried  on  for  many 
consecutive  years  with  such  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  judicial  practice,  that  though  large 
tracts  of  country  were  brought  for 
the  first  time  on  the  rent-roll  of 
Government,  not  a  complaint  was 
heard  from  any  of  the  parties  affected 
by  the  measure.  During  this  period, 
though  the  inquiry  continued  to  be 
conducted  by  officers  specially  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  and  armed 
with  somewhat  extra-judicial  powers, 
an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  was  allowed  to  any  one  dis- 
contented with  their  decision. 

The  judicial  principle,  however, 
in  the  course  of  time  fell  out  of 
estimation,  and  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals were  considered  too  slow  and 
too  considerate  to  satisfy  the  impa- 
tience of  the  quick  spirits  who  then 
began  to  infiuence  the  counsels  of 
Government.  A  new  court,  called  a 
Special  Commission,  was  accordingly 
constituted  as  the  authority  in  the 
last  resort  in  all  cases  concerning 
rent-free  tenures.  Then,  indeed, 
though  still  trammelled  with  some 
observance  of  judicial  form,  the 
work  of  resumption  went  merrily 
.on,  to  the  but  moderate  benefit 
of  our  treasury,  and  the  infinite 
disparagement  of  our  name  for 
good  faith,  humanity,  and  justice. 
No  plea  was  considered  too  weak  to 
justify  a  resumption.  Grants  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, Olive,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
in  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  pro- 
nounced insufficient ;  while  in  Upper 
India,  even  the  fact  of  a  tenure 
having  been  conferred  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Lake,  could  barely  rescue  it 
from  confiscation.  At  last  resump- 
tion became  a  passion;  hundreds  of 


decisions  in  fiavour  of  Government 
were  passed  in  a  single  day;  and  tbe 
principle  was  broadly  proclaimed, 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  rent-free 
tenure  was  a  nuisanoe,  and  ooght  lo 
be  abated.  Tlie  following  anecdote 
may  show  the  state  of  native  fediof 
on  the  subject  of  the  destrncfion  of 
these  tenures,  which  supplied  minj 
of  the  decayed  families  of  tbe  oU 
aristocracy  with  their  sole  m^uis  of 
subsistence. 

Towards  the  end  of  1838,  on  tbe 
day  when  the  tidings  reached  Cal- 
cutta of  the  King  of  Persia  haTing 
raised  the  siege  and  retired  from 
Herat,  a  friend  of  ours  received  i 
visit  from  a  Mussulman  gentlemiB 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  the  cooi» 
of  conversation,  our  friend,  forgetdsg 
how  cruelly  disappointing  it  was  w 
the  raised  expectations  of  his  ts:- 
or^s  co-religionists,  comnmnicated  ibf 
news  of  this  event.  Notwitbsto^ 
ing  that  command  over  their  kaks 
which  all  Asiatics  possess,  the  Ifo- 
sulman  was  quite  taken  aback  V& 
intelligence,  and,  unable  to  om 
his  mortification,  tried  to  qoali^i^ 
by  saying,  **  Everybody  would  p^ 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Gompaap 
Raj,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lesa^- 
tions." 

It  is  necessary  here  to  goaid 
against  the  conclusion  that  this  (B- 
position  to  deal  roughly  with  vbai- 
ever  stood  in  the  way  of  any  favoorik 
scheme  must  have  arisen  in  t!ie 
minds  of  the  Company's  officers  oa 
the  spot.  The  disposition  was  oc* 
of  home  growth  transplanted  to  th* 
East,  and  there  quickened  into  8^ 
tive  life.  It  sprung  up  under  the 
transformation  in  the  spirit  of  Brii- 
ish  administration,  which,  soon  after 
the  year  1830,  spread  from  the  parent 
state  over  all  its  dependencies.  If 
the  exact  connection  cannot  lie 
pointed  out  in  as  far  as  measures  d 
civil  and  internal  Government  an? 
concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
showing  how  directly  the  same  spirit, 
when  extended  beyond  our  own  bor- 
ders, emanated  from  those  who  held 
the  reins  of  government  in  Eoglatd 
as  well  as  in  India.  Three  several 
Ministers  of  State  have,  at  difivrts: 
periods,  avowed  tlieir  share  in  jro- 
moting  the  invasion  of  Affghani-^taL, 
for  all  the  consequences  <^  whifi 
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hey  have  thas  shown  that  they,  and 
lot  the  East  India  Oompony,  or  its 
ervfvnts,  are  responsible. 

Lord  PalmerstoD,  in  his  famous 
!*ivertoD  speech  of  1841,  in  ignorance 
»f  what  even  then  had  happened, 
rew  a  tanoting  parallel  between  the 
riendly  fooling  on  which  we  stood 
rith  the  Affghans  and  the  mere 
lilitary  occupancy  of  Algiers  by  the 
rench. 

Lord  Bronghton,  some  years  ago, 
1  his  examination  before  a  commit- 
iQ  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
-nnkly,  and  in  a  rather  "  alone- I-did- 
;"  style,  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Die  author  of  the  Affghan  war. 

Both  these  noble  lords  spoke  be- 
>re  the  consequences  of  the  measure 
ad  fully  disclosed  themselves ;  their 
mdour,  therefore,  is  not  so  strik- 
ig  as  that  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
ho^  after  it  was  dear  to  every  man 
^qnainted  with  India,'  that  the  ex- 
edition  to  Cabul  had  led  to  the  ma- 
ny of  the  Bengal  army,  by  gratui- 
msly  avowing  his  share  in  the  for- 
ler,  has  very  recently  admitted  his 
•sponsibility  for  the  latter. 

In  farther  proof  of  the  ipfluence 
cercised  by  home-bred  talent  on  the 
inds  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
vil  and  political  rule  in  India,  a 
yiuQ  may  be  cited,  ascribed  to  Lord 
acaiilay,  which  was  frequently  re- 
lated with  admiration  by  the  ad  vo- 
tes of  progressive  conquest — "  You 
e  ruling  the  whole  of  India,  with 
le  revenue  of  only  half;" — mean- 
g  of  course,  that,  the  defence  of  all 
idia  from  external  foes  devolving 
^on  US  as  the  paramount  power, 
me  of  its  revenue  ought  to  be  per- 
itted  to  flow  into  any  but  our  own 
ffer-s.  The  above  were,  we  believe, 
e  very  words  used,  and  in  point  of 
isdoiii,  seem  to  us  to  fall  short  of 
ose  nttered  at  different  periods  by 
th  Kunjeet  Singh  and  Dost  Moham- 
ad, wbon  they  said  that  the  secret 
our  power  lay  in  this,  that,  leaving 
Qch  to  the  native  princes,  we  had 
t   to  contend  with  their  despair. 

justice  to  the  departed,  it  is  but 
r  to  state  thot  the  Court  of  Direc- 
L*8  always  strove  to  infuse  a  more 
xlerate  spirit  into  the  dealings  of 
eir  owjv  servants.  It  was  ful  in 
in  :  their  power  was  felt  to  be  on 
a  decline,  and  the  younger  func- 
»aarie8  bad  already  begun  to  look 


past  them  to  the  greater  men  be- 
hind. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  our 
own  speculations,  that  we  may  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  two  authors  of  the 
works  before  us.  Though  members 
of  the  same  service,  and  nearly  co- 
evals in  standing,  their  views  are  in 
some  respects  as  different  as  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  under  which  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  their  several  nar- 
ratives was  acquired. 

Mr.  Gubbins  was  one  of  the  Luck- 
now  garrison,  and  shared  in  all  its 
dangers,  privations,  and  trials;  but 
the  society  he  lived  in  was  European, 
and  consequently,  excepting  as  open 
foes,  he  saw  little  more  of  the  un- 
disguised native  than  is  usually  seen 
by  our  official  countrymen  in  the 
Eiaist.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  at  first  the  ^^eole  Euro- 
pean officer  in  charge  of  a  district 
with  a  lawless  population  of  nearly 
1,100,000  souls  ;'^  and  then,  from  the 
1st  of  June  to  the  81st  of  August,  a 
houseless  fugitive,  seeing  more  of  Uie 
real  native  in  his  wanderings  than 
would  have  fallen  under  his  notice 
in  a  lifetime  spent  with  Europeans 
as  his  chief  or  hourly  associates. 
The  two  narrators  appear  also  to 
have  started  with  a  different  bias. 
Mr.  Gubbins  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  landed  aristocracy,  whether  her- 
editary or  of  our  own  creation,  and 
seems  to  think  that  British  India 
would  be  better  without  any  of  these 
gradations  of  society.  This  at  least 
is  what  we  gather  from  the  conclud- 
ing observations,  commencing  at  page 
428  of  his  very  interesting  work, 
where  he  seems  to  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  rule  by  "bayonets," 
though  a  misgiving  comes  across 
him  as  he  reflects  that  the  "new 
principle  may  be  pushed  too  far,"  to 
the  neglect  of  that  principle  which 
has  been  the  safeguard  of  the  em- 
pire for  a  hundred  years — I  mean  our 
respect  for  the  feelings  and  religion 
of  the  people."  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  landed  gentry,  and 
cvQu  to  the  village  communities,  by 
our  wrong-headed  benevolence  in  sub- 
jecting them  to  courts  of  justice,  fash- 
ioned on  the  English  model,  and  in- 
vested with  the  mischievous  power 
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of  aelling  land  to  realise  the  amonnt 
of   tbeir    decrees.    Judgmg    by   re- 
marks that  drop  from  him  incident- 
ally, be  must,  we  conclude,  have  had 
miiny   penwnal  friends    among   the 
people  of  his  own  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Bareilly,  and  nothing 
delights  us  more  in  the  story  of  his 
adventures,  than  his  dear  perception 
of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  in  the 
eharacttrr  of  those  among  whom  he 
was  thrown,  nnder  diflSculties  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  one 
with  a  mind  warped  by  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  the  day,  against  every 
man  with  a  sable  skin.    Nothing  can 
indeed  be  more  evident,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  than 
that  Mr.  Edwards  owed  his  escape  to 
his  previously  established  reputation 
for  kindliness    and  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  his  district,  an<f  to  the 
knowledge,  which  he  had  taken  some 
pains  to  acquire,  of  the  character  of 
our  native  subjects,  and  of  the  true 
way  of  appealing  to  their  feetings. 
In  support  of  our  conclusion  we  will 
dte  two  remarkable  passages  fix>m 
the  first  pages  of  the  slender  volume 
before  us. 

"  On  Monday,  the  25th  of  May,  I  re- 
ceived certain  information  that  the  Mo- 
hammedaoB  of  the  town  of  Budaon,  who 
were  that  day  assembled  for  prayers, 
on  occasion  of  the  Ede  festival,  were  to 
rise  at  noon  and  create  a  riot,  which 
would  probably  have  resulted  in  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  the  place.    I 
at  once  snnmioned  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  that  persuasion  to  meet 
me  at  my  house.    They  immediately 
came,  manv  of  them  very  fierce  and  in- 
solent, and  all  in  a  most  excited  state. 
Soon  after  they  were  seated,  and  I  had 
commenced  talking  with  them,  I  saw 
Wuzeer  Singh,  a  Sikh  peon,  and  one  of 
my  personal  guards,  come  up  quietly 
behind  me,  with  my  revolver  iu  his  belt, 
and  my  gun  in  his  hand,  and  station 
himself  immediately  behind  my  chair. 
In   the  tumult    and    excitement,  and 
where  all  were  armed,  his  entrance  was 
unnoticed,  but  his  quiet  and  determined 
demeanour  made  me  for  the  first  time 
feel  an  assurance  that  he  was  a  man  I 
could  depend  upon  in  any  difficulty  or 
danger.     This    Wuzeer    ISingh,    whose 
tried  fidelity,  courage,  and   devotion, 
make  me  regard  him  as  Paul  did  Onesi- 
mns  '  not  now  so  much  as  a  servant  as  a 
brother  beloved,'  deserves  some  notice 

from  me  here To  return  to 

my  visitors.    By  degrees  they  cahned 


down,  and  by  leading  them  »ito«ar» 
sation,  and  reasoning  with  then,  ud. 
above  all,  playing  off  one  party  m^oA 
another — ^knowing,  as  1  did,  uatLtMsr 
ter  animosity  existed  between  sereralfif 
them— I  managed  to  occupy  their  itt» 
tion  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  n^ 
had  passed.    The  plots,  which  I  do  s^ 
doubt  were  premeditated,  were  for  tke 
time  defeated,  and  the  day,  to  ibte- 
finite  relief  (ah  I   what  a  Jong  OEe  it 
was  I)    passed  off  quietly.     I  tfaiok  I 
never  wished  more  in  my  life  for  9Q» 
one  of  my  own  countrymen  to  talk  ta. 
than  during  these  miserable  days  k- 
tween  the  20th  and  the  27 Ui  of  Hav.  I 
had  every  reason  to  distrust  the  Sc^ 
forming  my  treasury  guard,  who  b^<ic$- 
ed  to  the  68th  Regiment  of  native  mb&r 
try,  stationed  at  Bareilly;  and  it  wssbf 
no  means  comfortable  to  sit  in  the  claK 
vicinity  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  at  isj 
moment,  might  break  out   into  opea 
mutiny  and    murder  me.     My  pete 
were  uttle  more  to  be  depended  oa.  vd 
I  felt  my  isolation  greatly.    It  -m, 
therefore,  with  no  small  joy  that,  vlib 
sitting  at  my  solitary  dinner  on  tk^ 
of  May,  I  saw  my  oousin,  AllMitt- 
lips,  magistrate  of  Etah,   ride « to 
the  house,  escorted  by  about  aim 
horsemen,  some  belonging  to  daSm 
regiments  of  irreg^ular  horse,  others < 
mon  police  sowars.    He  gave  a  i»a 
deplorable  account  of  the  state  of  tha^ 
in  his  district,  and  had  himself,  with  \a 
men,  had  an  affair  with  a  body  of  rebdi 
in  the  town  of  Ehaseungi,  in  whidi  k 
killed  no  less  than  three  men  with  lii§ 
own  hand.    He  had  come  across  tba 
Ganges,  with  the  view  of  going  to  Ba^ 
eilly  to  procure  some  military  aid  U> 
put  down  the  disturbances.   I  was  foreed 
to  disabuse  him  of  this  hope,  informxng 
him  that  I  had  already  myself  more  than 
once  applied  for  ud  in  vain,  as  aoae 
could  be  spared." 

One  cannot  peruse  this  aimple  stale- 
rnent  without  perceiving  how  impos- 
sible it  would  have  been  for  an  im- 
popular  man,  or  for  any  one  who 
had  stood  aloof  from  the  pe<^le, 
however  great  his  general  talents, 
or  profound  his  acquirements,  to 
have  steered  his  oonrse  with  snceess 
through  such  a  scene  as  that  de- 
scribed. It  were  well  if  Mr.  Bright 
could  be  induced  to  commit  the  whole 
to  memory,  that  before  again  launch- 
ing into  invectives  against  the  Indian 
civil  service,  he  might  reflect  whether 
men  with  such  duties  to  perform,  and 
such  perils  to  encounter,  are  really  en- 
titled to  no  higher  remuneratioa  than 
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hey  would  recdve  in  a  nominally 
lorredponding  sitnation  in  their  own 
loantry  under  a  milder  son. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclnsion,  endea- 
'^onr  to  extract  sense  from  what  Mr. 
Cdwards  places  before  ns,  by  showing 
low  it  bears  npon  the  State,  and  is 
uggestive  of  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  Upper  India.  The 
»ractice  of  legislating  with  a  regard 
nther  to  the  public  feeling  of  Eng- 
and  than  of  India  (a  practice  likely 
0  gain  strength  from  recent  changes), 
»  one  at  times  productive  of  no  small 
njury  to  the  latter  country. 

Our  horror  of  bodily  suffering  in 
;ny  shape,  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
)ajment,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  against 
)roperty  alone  that  every  coercive 
>rocess,  not  only  of  the  Grovernment, 
mt  of  the  Courts  of  Civil  Justice, 
Qust  be  directed.  On  this  point  the 
Asiatic  and  the  European  are  directly 
it  variance.  The  former  would  wel- 
ome  a  law,  substituting  what  the 
atter  would  call  torture,  for  our 
dumsy  expedient  of  selling  land,  and 
o  deranging  the  framework  of  soci- 
ety. The  following  extracts  from  Mr. 
Sdwards's  work  will  place  this  part 
>f  the  qnestion  in  the  clearest  light 
)efore  our  readers : — 

"  To  the  large  number  of  these  sales 
luring  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
ind  the  operation  of  our  revenue  system, 
vhich  has  had  the  result  of  destroyiog 
he  gentry  of  the  country,  and  breaking 
ip  tbe  village  communities,  I  attribute 
olcly  the  disorganisation  of  this  and 
he  neighbouring  districts  in  these  pro- 
'inces. 

"  By  fraud  or  chicanery  a  vast  number 
»f  the  estates  of  families  of  rank  and 
ofluence  have  been  alienated,  either 
vholly  or  in  part,  and  have  been  pur- 
thased  by  new  men,  chiefly  traders  or 
government  officials,  without  character 
)r  influence  over  their  tenantry.  These 
nen,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
vere  also  absentees,  fearing  or  disliking 
0  reside  on  their  purchases,  where  they 
¥ere  looked  upon  as  interlopers  and 
mwelcome  intruders.  The  ancient  pro- 
prietary of  the.^e  alienated  efitates  were 
igain  living  as  tenantry  on  the  lands 
)nce  theirs ;  by  no  means  reconciled  to 
their  change  of  position,  but  maintain- 
ing their  hereditary  hold  as  strong  as 
ever  over  the  sympathies  and  affections 
af  the  agricultural  body,  who  were 
reaily  and  willing  to  join  their  feudal 
superiors  in    any  attenipt  to  recover 


their  lost  position,  and  regain  possession 
of  their  estatea  Tlie  ancient  landed  pro* 
prietary  body  of  the  Budaon  district 
were  thus  still  in  existence,  but  in  the 
position  of  tenants,  not  proprietors. 
Kone  of  the  men  who  had  succeeded 
them  as  landowners  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  influence  or  power  to  give  me 
any  aid  in  maintaining  the  public  tran- 
quility. On  the  contrary,  the  very  first 
people  who  came  in  to  me,  imploring 
aid,  were  this  new  proprietary  body,  to 
whom  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  vigorous 
and  efficient  efforts  in  the  maintenance 
of  order." 

How  close  a  resemblance  does  not 
this  picture  present  to  what  might 
have  been  drawn  of  Ireland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  I  In  In- 
dia, as  in  Ireland,  the  old  proprietors 
clung  to  the  soil ;  and  the  new  men  by 
whom  they  were  supplanted  proved 
in  the  hour  of  trial  to  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever  over  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry.  Mr.  Edwards  shows  in 
the  following  passage  how  he  had 
warned  the  Government  of  the  danger 
inherent  in  this  state  of  things: — 

"For  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
the  outbreak,  I  had  been  publicly  repre- 
senting to  superior  authority  the  great 
abuse  of  tbe  power  of  the  Civil  Courts, 
and  the  reekless  manner  in  which  they 
decreed  the  sale  of  rights  and  interests 
connected  with  the  soil  in  satisfaction 
of  petty  debts,  an4  the  dangerous  dislo- 
cation of  society  which  was  in  conse- 
quence being  produced.  I  then  pointed 
out,  that  altiiough  the  old  families  were 
being  displaced  fast,  we  could  not  de> 
stroy  tbe  memory  of  the  past>,  or  dis- 
solve the  ancient  connection  between 
them  and  iJieir  people ;  and  I  Baid  dis- 
tinctly, that  in  the  event  of  any  insur- 
rection occurring,  we  should  find  this 
great  and  influential  body,  through  whom 
we  can  alone  hope  to  control  and  keep 
under  the  millions  forming  the  rural 
classes,  ranged  against  us  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  hereditary  re- 
tainers and  followers  rallying  around 
them  in  spite  of  our  attempts  to  sepa- 
rate their  interests.  My  warnings  were 
unheeded.and  I  was  treated  as  an  alarm- 
ist, who,  having  hitherto  only  served  in 
the  political  £}partment  of  the  State, 
and  being  totally  inexperienced  in  re- 
venue matters,  could  give  no  sound 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Little  did  I 
think  at  the  time,  that  my  fears  and 
forebodings  were  so  soon  to  be  realised." 

An  account  follows  of  the  counter- 
part of  the  fiery  cross  (the  mysterious 
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cbupaty  or  cake),  which,  issuing  from 
Barrack  pore,  the  great  Sepoy  canton- 
ment near  Calcutta,  traversed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
kept  the  people's  minds  on  the  alert 
Tlie  local  effect  produced  by  these 
strange  missives  in  Budaon  is  thus 
described:  — 

"As  soon  as  the  disturbances  broke 
out  At  Mecrut  and  Delhi,  the  cakes  ex- 
plained themselves,  and  the  people  at 
once  perceived  what  was  expected  of 
them.^  Iq  Budaon  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation rose  in  a  body,  and  the  entire 
district  became  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 
contusion.  The  ancient  proprietary 
body  took  the  opportunity  ot  murdering 
or  expelling  the  auction  purchasers,  and 
resumed  possession  of  their  hereditary 
estates,  llie  danger  now  is  that  this 
vast  mass  of  our  subjects,  who  are  num- 
bered by  tens  of  thousands,  and  who  are 
the  real  thews  and  sinews  of  the  coun- 
try, will  never  consent  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Government  to  power  which 
they  consider  treated  them  with  harsh- 
ness ;  whose  B3*8tem  tended  to  depress 
and  dispossess  them;  and  whose  first 
measures,  after  the  return  of  tranquil- 
lity, they  consider  must  be  to  put  back 
the  auction  purchasers,  and  eject  them. 
I  ^cel  convinced  that  no  amount  of  force 
fctll  restore  us  to  pouter,  unless  at  the  sanu 
time  some  measures  he  taken  for  und>nng 
the  evils  of  the  past^  and  coming  to  some 
eompromtse,  by  which  the  old  families 
may  he  reinstated^  and  their  sympathies 
and  interests  enlisted  on  our  behalf  vhile 
those  of  the  auction  purchasers  are  also 
duly  cared  for.  I  am  fully  satiisfied  that 
the  rural  cfasses  would  never  have  joined 
in  rebelling  with  the  Sepoys,  whom  they 
hated,  had  not  these  causes  of  discontent 
already  existed.  They  evinced  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  about  the  cartridges,  or 
fiour,  said  to  be  made  of  human  bones, 
and  could  not  thus  have  been  acted  upon 
by  any  cry  of  their  religion  being  in  dan- 
ger, ft  is  questions  involving  their  rights 
and  intere:»ts  in  the  soil  and  hereditary 
holdings — invariably  termed  by  them  as 
•  jan  se  azeex,*  *  dearer  than  life* — which 
excite  them  to  a  dangerous  degree." 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  pregnant 
passage  in  Mr.  Edwards^s  work :  and 
the  sentence  by*  us  placed  in  italics 
contains  a  suggestion,  to  recommend 
which  to  our  readers'  notice  has  been 
the  main  olj  jct  of  the  present  article. 

A  glorious  opportunity  now  pre- 
serts  itself  for  inaugurating  Her  Ma- 


jesty's direct  rule  in  Upper  India  by 
a  graceful  act  of  conciliation  and  jos- 
tice.  A  ^yal  Commis^io^,  formed 
of  the  very  highest  personages  who 
can  be  impressed  into  such  a  service, 
and  intrusted  with  power  to  reiostato 
every  landholder  who  lias  been  ejects 
ed,  either  throngh  the  formaliUes  of 
the  judicial  or  the  theories  of  the 
revenue  department,  and  to  revive 
every  rent-free  tenure  that  has  been 
wrongfully  or  even  harshly  ertia- 
guished,  would  give  a  popularity  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Koyal  ad- 
ministration such  as  it  conld  derivti 
from  no  other  initiatory  rnessire. 
Soothed  and  calmed  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  would  be  by  anch  an  set 
of  nnlooked-for  consideration  on  tU 
part  of  Her  Migesty,  they  might  not 
be  startled  by  another  meas^oie  is 
which  we  can  here  only  glance. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  one  of 
mere  policy,  it  must  be  evident  tba; 
the  people'  of  England  will   not  kf 
satisfied   without    further    pronac 
being  made  for  the  extension  (/« 
knowledge  of  Christianity;  njoitji 
is  a  task  which  the  proposed  Cofr 
mission  will  have  the  b^t  meaas  d 
performing  in  a  manner  to  gite  tbi 
least  ahirm  to  any  class  of  our  sab- 
jects  in  India.    Salaried  proselytisBi 
establishments  in   direct   connecnot 
with  the  Government  would  have  ao 
good  end,  and  would  be  viewed  witL 
suspicion  and  hate.    Bnt  to  eodov- 
ments  there  might  not  be  the  same  ob- 
jection ;  and  the  laiige  estates  throve 
into  the  hands  of  Groyemment  br 
many  recent  forfeitures,  will  fnmisk 
the  means  of  founding  many  soch  ifi- 
Btitutions,   whence  instrocdon   niav 
gradually  be  extended,    and    when 
converts  would  find  places  of  refuge. 
Such  a  oommtsaon  as  we  contem- 
plate would,  of  course,  be  ofiiciallr 
free  from  all  partiality;  and  as,  gov- 
erned by  justice,  it  most  profaablr 
find  occasion  to  confirm  and  restors 
many  a  Mohammedan  and    Hindoo 
endowment,  no  exception  oould  be 
taken  to  its  proceedings  if^  in  a  smnt 
of  fairness,  it  were  also  to  introanee 
some  institntions  having  for  xhg^  ob- 
ject the  sopport  and  maintenance  d 
a  Christian  Establishment,  and  de 
riviug  their  revenues  from  the  lanj> 
that  might  be  allotted  to  them. 
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"Oir  the  lltb  ult,  at  Point  de 
Galle,  Ceylon,  on  the  voyage  home, 
John  Simpson,  Esq.,  her  Msgesty's 
Oonsnl  at  Tranquebar." 

"Bless  my  life,  Sally,"  said  Mr. 
Simpson,  almost  choking  himself 
with  his  muffin,  "  here's  coasin  John 
dead  I" 

Mr.  Simpson  had  the  Times  for  an 
hour  every  morning  (at  sixpence  per 
week),  and  that  hour  being  his  break- 
fast allowance  also^  he  read  and  ate 
against  time,  taking  a  bite  of  muffin, 
a  sip  of  tea,  and  a  glance  at  the 
paper  alternately;  and  as  he  was 
very  short-sighted,  and  always  in  a 
hurry,  there  seemed  imminent  risk 
sometimes  of  his  putting  the  paper 
into  his  mouth  instead  of  the  muffin. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  Simp- 
son," said  the  lady  on  the  other  side 
of  the  little  fireplace.  "  Cousin  John 
dead  I  Why,  he  was  to  be  in  town 
next  month — ^it's  impossible  I  Where 
do  it  say  so  ?" 

And  she  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
across  for  the  paper;  but  it  was  a 
long  stretch,  and  Mrs.  Simpson  was 
stout,  and  hardly  made  due  allow- 
ance for  that  fact  in  her  instructions 
to  her  staymaker;  so  Mr.  Simpson 
found  himself  master  of  the  position, 
and  proceeded  to  read  the  announce- 
ment again,  with  a  proper  sense  of 
importance.  Miss  Augusta  Simpson, 
and  her  brother.  Master  Samuel,  who 
occupied  the  seats  at  the  other  side 
of  the  family  breakfast-table,  had 
risen  from  their  places,  and  witli 
their  mouths  and  eyes  open,  and 
Master  Samuers  knife  arrested  in  a 
threatening  position,  formed  rather 
a  striking  tableau. 

*'  Then  that  Surrey  property  comes 
to  us,  Mr.  S,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as 
she  left  her  arm-chair,  and  made 
good  her  hold  on  one  side  of  the 
Times,  of  which  her  husband  still 
periinaoionsly  retained  possession. 

"  It  comes  to  me,  my  dear,  as  next 
heir,  -liy  uncle  Sam's  will — no  doubt 
of  it."  If  Mr.  Simpson  intended  a 
little  gentle  self-assertion  in  this 
speech,  it  was  so  unusual  with  him, 
that  Mrs.  Simpson  was  good  enough 
not  to  notice  it 


"  It's  worth  two  or  three  thousand 
a-year,  Simpson,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  About  one  thousand,  or  fourteen 
hundred  at  most,  my  dear,  as  I  have 
told  you  before,"  replied  the  husband. 
"It's  a  very  nice  property.  Dear 
me!  poor  John  I  only  to  think! 
that  he  should  never  have  come  home 
to  enjoy  it!"  and  the  good-natured 
Mr.  Simpson  gave  an  honest  sigh  to 
the  memory  of  his  departed  cousin, 
and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  own 
accession  of  fortune. 

"  Well,  well,  life's  uncertain  with 
all  of  us.  I  never  thought  as  you'd 
have  outlived  him,  Simpson ;  he  was 
ten  years  younger  than  you,  if  he 
were  a  day.  I  did  think  it  might 
have  been  our  Samuel's  in  days  to 
come,  supposing  he  died  without 
children,  as  was  always  likely  from 
what  I  heard  of  him.  I  often  did 
say  to  myself  I  hoped  Sammy  might 
be  a  gentleman." 

8ammy  wiped  his.  lips  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  crisis.  He  had  been 
eating  a  second  egg  surreptitiously 
and  hastily.  Only  a  mother's  eyes 
could  have  detected  the  future  gen- 
tleman under  the  pinafore  at  that 
moment.  "There's  the  'bus,  father," 
he  shouted,  jumping  up  with  the 
view  of  efiecting  a  diversion  from  his 
own  seat  of  operations;  "there's 
the  'bud  coming  round !" 

Mr.  Simpson  rose  mechanically,  and 
dropped  the  Times.  The  habits  of 
twenty  years  were  not  to  be  shaken 
even  by  the  sudden  prospect  of  a  thou- 
sand a-year.  But  his  daughter,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  true  British  maiden 
in  the  hour  of  fortune,  showed  her- 
self equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Who  wants  the  'bus?"  said  she, 
with  an  indignant  shove  lo  Samuel. 
"  'Pa  an't  going  by  'busses  now," 

Like  all  truly  great  speeches,  it 
was  short,  and  to  the  purpose.  As 
such,  it  was  long  remembereil  in  the 
family.  It  awoke* them  at  once  to 
the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of  their 
new  position.  That  useful  public 
vehicle  did  not  take  Mr.  Simpson  to 
Aldermaubury  that  morning.  The 
conductor  looked  at  the  well-known 
door  in  vain;  the  civil  driver  even 
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let  his  horse  linger  a  little  ere  he 
turned  the  corner ;  and  both  turned 
a  long  and  last  inquiring  gaze  in  the 
direction  of  Portland  Terrace,  No.  4. 
"  What's  come  of  the  governor  this 
morning.  Bill  ?  Are  we  arter  or  afore 
our  time?" 

"Not  above  two  minutes  arter; 
he've  never  been  and  gone  by  the 
Royal  Blue?" 

^*  Don't  think  he'll  be  so  mean 
88  that;  summat's  amiss,  ^10- 
ever."  And  with  this  compliment 
to  Mr.  Simpson's  business  habits, 
the  omnibus  lumbered  on  without 
him.  Great  was  the  surprise,  and 
as  the  morning  wore  on,  even  the 
anxiety,  in  the  little  dark  offices  in 
Alderman  bury.  Such  a  thing  as 
Mr.  Sin>p8on's  absence,  without  due 
cause  assigned,  was  unknown  hither- 
to in  that  most  punctual  and  respec- 
table establishment ;  and  Mr.  Styles, 
the  old  clerk,  who  had  a  sincere,  if 
not  a  very  demonstrative  affection 
for  his  principal,  was  scarcely  pre- 
vented, by  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  the  dignity  of  both  parties,  from 
taking  his  passage  down  to  Notting 
Hill  to  inquire. 

But  indeed,  even  had  Mr.  Simpson 
made  his  usual  appearance  at  his 
place  of  business  that  morning,  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
from  human  nature  that  he  should 
have  devoted  himself  with  his  old 
attention  to  ledgers  and  invoices. 
When  he  did  arrive  there  towards  the 
afternoon,  the  youngest  clerk  saw 
that  there  was  something  "on  the 
governor's  mind."  He  scarcely  stayed 
half  an  hour;  and  if  his  unblemished 
commercial  reptite  were  any  longer 
valuable  to  him,  it  would  have  been 
UTidoubtedly  belter  if  he  had  not 
looked  in  at  all ;  for  he  left  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  subor- 
dinates, that  even  the  small  and  cau- 
tious house  of  Simpson  &  Son  had  not 
escaped,  in  the  last  great  commercial 
whirlpool ;  and  the  errand-boy,  who 
was  well  up  in  tfiat  department  of 
newspaper  literature,  gave  it  as  his 
private  opinion  lo  his  mother  at 
home,  that  it  was  a  "Paul  &  Bates  " 
case. 

But  Mr.  Simpson  was  thinking 
little  of  his  business,  and  still  less 
what  people  thought  of  him. 

"  ril  go  to  town  at  once,  my  dear," 
he  had  said  to  his  wife,  after  their 


first  shock  of  surprise  was  over.  "H 
go  and  see  Grindl^  poor  Jobn'i 
agents,  and  hear  what  they  can  tell 
me  about  it;  they'll  be  able  to  gire 
me  every  information,  of  oourse,  nd 
advise  me  as  to  what  to  do.  Ill  go 
to  Grindles'  at  once;  and  Fll  jo^ 
look  into  the  counting-house  and  set 
Styles's  mind  at  rest  before  I  come 
back.  I  can  bring  ray  letters  dewn 
here  to  answer."  (How  far  StyWs 
mind  was  set  at  rest  has  been  already 
recorded.) 

To  Messrs.  Grindles'  aooordinglT, 
at  an  unusual  expense  of  cab-iuie, 
Mr.  ISimpson  proceeded.  If  he  had 
any  floating  doubts  in  his  mind  be- 
fore as  to  the  correctness  of  tk 
announcement  in  the  TimeMj  iht  it- 
markably  grave  and  polite  niaimff 
in  which  the  junior  Mr.  Griodle 
(whom  he  remembered  hitherto  as  1 
rapid  and  somewhat  snpercifioGi 
young  man)  received  him  on  kis 
entrance,  would  have  gone  Self  ton- 
move  them.  "  Have  yon  heard  ef- 
thing  lately  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  JiMf 
asked  Mr.  Simpson,  with  a  tw 
which  he  felt  was  nervona  and«> 
steady — that,  however,  was  beeoe- 
ing  under  the  supposed  drcusft- 
stances. 

"  Sit  down,  I  beg,  my  dear  sir,— 
pray  sit  down  ;  sorry  to  say  we  have, 
very  soriy  indeed.  Have  yon  sea 
this,  my  dear  sir  ?"  producing  a  copy 
of  the  Homewa/rd  MaU^  and  pointiiig 
to  a  paragraph  containing  the  sama 
brief  but  important  words  as  those 
which  had  caught  the  eyes  of  the 
Simpsons. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  Tknei  this  morn- 
ing, and  came  to  you  to  hear  mors 
about  it.  He  .was  coming  home,  I 
fancy,  this  month  ?" 

"  He  was,"  said  Mr.  Grindle ;  "  he 
wrote  us  by  last  mail  to  say  we  might 
expect  him  by  the  Formosa,  which 
brought  the  mails,  as  I  nndersiajid, 
yesterday ;  he  had  taken  his  passage 
in  her,  he  says  in  this  letter.  We 
were  just  going  to  telegraph  down 
to  Plymouth,  to  know  if  she  has 
landed  her  passengers,  and  whether 
your  poor  cousin  is  among  them.  I 
should  fear  there  can  be  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  this  sad  news- 
most  sad,  indeed,  and  sudden;  but 
we  shall  have  an  answer  to-niirhf, 
and  will  at  once  let  you  know.  Yon 
are  aware,  of  course,"  continued  Mr. 
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Grindle,  delicately,  *^tbat   yoa  are 
your  coosin^s  representative  ?" 

*^  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Simpson,  bowing  awkwardly.  "I 
assure  you — " 

'*  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  of  course 
these  considerations  are  premature. 
I  trust,  I  do  most  sincerely  trust, 
that  we  may  have  some  intelligence 
of  our  valued  friend  by  the  Formosa. 
You  may  depend  upon  our  making 
the  most  particular  inquiries,  and 
giving  you  the  earliest  information. 
Expecting  him  in  town  we  were  this 
very  day,  and  now  I  Well,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, life  is — " 

But  Mr.  Grindle  felt  himself  hardly 
equal  to  the  definition,  and  filled  up 
his  unfinished  sentence  by  lifting  up 
his  eyes  and  hands.  **  But  allow  me 
to  offer  you — " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  thank  you" 
— and  so  they  parted. 

It  was  not  natural  that  Mr.  Simp- 
son should  either  feel  or  affect  much 
8orrow#  for  the  death  of  a  cousin 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearlv 
fifteen  years.  Yet  sometimes,  on  his 
way  home,  when  he  remembered  the 
days  when  they  had  played  together 
]»  boys,  the  worthy  tradesman's  heart 
reproached  him  for  the  feelings  of 
poMtive  elation  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  since  the  news  of  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  never  thought  much  of 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event  as 
his  own  accession  to  the  little  Surrey 
estate.  Mrs.  Simpson,  it  is  true,  had 
been  fond  at  all  times  of  descanting, 
even  before  their  acquaintances,  on 
her  children's  future  **  expectations," 
not  altogether  to  her  husband's  satis- 
faction ;  he  had  no  notion,  as  he  said, 
of  teaching  the  young  folks  to  set 
themselves  up  above  £lieir  father  and 
ihother,  which  the  younger  daughter, 
Augusta,  was  rather  inclined  to  do. 
And  it  was  not  without  some  little 
misgiving  that  he  contemplated,  dur- 
ing his  solitary  ride  home,  some  of 
the  possible  effects  of  the  change  in 
tl}oir  position  upon  the  female  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  Still,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  feel  oneVself  independent. 
Thb  Simpsons  were  by  no  means 
rich; — ^the  son  bad  succeeded  tlie 
father  in  a  long-established  but  not 
very  lucrative  business,  and  had  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  energy  to 
extend  it.  He  had  had  his  anxieties 
and  losses,  and  he  was  fond  of  ease 


and  quiet.  To  drop  unexpectedly 
into  a  thousand  a-year  wa^s  he  con- 
fessed to  himself,  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune almost  bewildering.  If  he  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  sent  the  young  folks  to 
bed  early  that  night  (to  Miss  Augus- 
ta's great  dudgeon),  and  sat  over  the 
fire  themselves  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  discussing  their  future  pro^ 
pects,  they  are  not  to  be  set  down  as 
more  greedy  and  selfish  than  their 
neighbours. 

Again,  at  nine  o'clock  exactly  the 
following  morning,  did  the  'bus  which 
Mr.  Simpson  usually  p&tronised  go  to 
town  without  him:  and  an  aspiring 
young  banker's  clerk  who  lived  close 
by,  usurped  from  that  time  forward 
the  well-known  corner-seat,  which 
had  belonged  by  a  prescriptive  right, 
willingly  recognized  bv  other  pas- 
sengers, to  the  "highly-respectable 
old  city  gent"  from  No.  4.  For  Mr. 
Simpson  himself,  at  that  hour,  was 
busy  reading  to  Mrs.  S.,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  the  following  important 
communication  from  Messrs.  Grindle : 

"Dbak  Sir, — On  receipt  of  tele- 
graphic message  yesterday  evening, 
informing  us  that  no  such  passenger 
as  ^Mr.  John  Simpson'  had  arrived 
per  steamer  Formosa,  we  despatched 
a  clerk  at  once  per  night-mail  to  make 
further  inquiries.  He  has  just  re- 
turned, and  brings  word  that  Mr, 
John  Simpson  had  engaged  his  pas- 
sage by  that  vessel,  and  that  some, 
of  his  luggage  is  now  actually  on 
board.  He  had  himself,  as  ic  ap- 
peared, left  Tranquebar  for  Point  de 
Galle  some  weeks  previously;  and 
the  Ceylon  papers,  put  on  board  the 
Formosa  just  before  sailing,  con- 
tained the  intelligence  of  his  death. 
"VVe  shall  write  by  this  mail  to  our 
correspondents  in  both  places,  and 
obtain  all  particulars.  Meantime  you 
may  command  our  best  advice  and 
assistance^ — ^Faithfully  yours,"  &c. 

The  breakfast  at  No.  4  that  morn- 
ing was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
meal  to  any  of  the  party  except  Mas- 
ter Samuel  Either  his  imagination 
•  was  less  lively,  or  his  appetite  less 
Uable  to  be  affected  by  his  feelings. 
Mrs.  Simpson  and  Augusta  were  in  a 
state  of  mind  abhorrent  from  the 
coarse  but  comfortable  substantials 
before  them.    Mr.  Simpson   played 
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with  his  knife  and  fork,  but  allowed 
h'i9  rasher  to  grow  cold  before  him 
Tintasted.  After  Messrs.  Grindles^ 
letter  had  beea  discassed,  they  had 
been  rather  a  silent  party.  The  first 
dreams  of  sadden  affluenoe  were  too 
Togne  and  luxuriant  to  shape  into 
words.  The  ladies  were  in  a  little 
fairy-land  of  their  own,  in  which 
visions  of  smart  carriages  and  un- 
limited millinery  flashed  before  the 
eyes  of  their  fancy.  The  husband 
felt,  on  the  whole,  almost  as  nmch 
puzzled  as  pleased.  He  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  combining,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  proprietorship  of 
Barton  End — so  uncle  Sam's  coun- 
try-house was  named — with  the 
warehouses  in  Aldermanbury.  A 
snug  place  down  at  Wandsworth,  or 
any  other  favourite  locality  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,  where  he  might 
have  run  down  every  day  to  dinner, 
and  spent  his  Sundays  with  an  old 
friend  or  two  for  company — tliis  had 
long  been  an  object  of  innocent  am- 
bition with  him,  and  a  favourite 
castle-in-tbeair  when  he  was  in  the 
mood  for  that  kind  of  building, 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  was  but 
seldom;  and  if  ever  he  had  been 
inclined  to  trespass  on  the  tenth 
commandment,  it  was  as  often  as  he 
passed  a  certain  smart  new  villa  on 
the  Uarrow  Road,  belonging  to  a 
retired  tobacconist  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, where  the  pillars  at  the  en- 
trance-gate represented  two  enor- 
mous cigars,  and  which  bore  the 
name  of  Havannah  Cottage.  That 
was  very  much  Mr.  Simpson's  pat- 
tern of  rural  elegance  and  felicity. 
^^  I  should  like  such  a  little  place  as 
SnuflEson's  very  well,"  had  been  the 
nearest  approach  to  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration which  he  had  ever  been 
heard  to  utter  with  regard  to  that 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  snug 
retreats  of  British  industry  which  he 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  noticed  in  their 
summer-evening  drives  ;  but  it  had 
been  repeated  more  than  once,  and 
was  evidently  a  pet  dream  of  his. 
Mrs.  Simpson's  ambition  had  always 
been  on  a  grander  scale,  and  more 
comprehensive  in  its  objects ;  indeed, 
it  had  varied  from  the  possession  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  Life  Guards  in- 
cluded, to  the  occupation  of  No.  1 
in  their  own  terrace,  which  had  a 


second  drawing-room  and  pUto-f^ 
windows.     Either  sphere,  she  felt, 
she  could  adorn ;  meanwhile  she  wm 
content  to  make  an  exodient  wife  in 
her  present  contracted  orbit.    An  a* 
cellent  wife,  as  Simpson  often  said  to 
himself  and  his  city  friends,  in  his 
social  confidences.    Did  she  not  inast 
upon   his   always  wearing  worsted 
hose  and  flannel  waistcoats  from  a 
given  date  which  was  assumed  is 
the  beginning  of  winter  ?    And  if  the 
peculiar  irritability  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
skin  made  this  style  of  clothing  eftpe> 
cially  disagreeable  to  him,  could  tin: 
be  laid  to  her  charge  ?     Was  be  to 
catch  cold,  and  risk  his  precious  liK 
because  he  **  didn't  like  the  feel'-  of 
what  was  good  for  him?      All  Mr. 
Simpson's  shirts  were  made  at  home, 
either  by  her  own  hands  or  by  tbofc 
of  her  daughters.     They  did  not  cost 
much  less,  that  was  admitted;  th« 
collars — being  made  after  an  old  aad 
approved  pattern  belonging  to  }[r& 
Simpson's  papa,  treasured  up  as  a  for: 
of  standard  of  what  a  collar  hbssai 
be — did,  as   Mr.  Simpson    avcec, 
cut  him  under  the  ears,  and  do^ 
over  behind:   but  Mr.  Simpson ki 
a  short  neck,  which  was  oertaioij  w 
fault  either  of  Mrs.  S.'s  or  the  'OaShn. 
She  put  the  cayenne  pepper,  to  wbkb 
Mr.  S.  was  rather  addicted,  carefnilj 
out  of  reach  at  dinner  time — ^it  wm 
so  bad  for  his  digestion;   she  wdu 
him   up   ruthlessly  from    his  after- 
dinner  nap — those  things  grew  upoa 
f>eople,  and  were  very  bad  for  a  man 
of  his  full  habit.    She  hid  his  snuff- 
box, banished  his  old  ^  down-at-heel*' 
slippers,  and  worked  him  a  sman 
tight  pair  instead ;  and,  in  short  tried 
OS  far  as  possible  to  keep  him  in  the 
way  in  which   he  should  go.    Mr. 
Simpson,  it  must  be  said,  was  un- 
grateful for  some  of  these  attentiooSf 
and    evaded  her  well-meant  efforts 
with  a  perverse  ingenuity.     He  con- 
tinually ignored  or  disputed  the  date 
of  resuming  the  flannel  and  worsted, 
wore  the  new  slippers  down  at  heel, 
kept  snutf  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  had  gradually  acquired  the  &• 
culty  of  sleeping,  like  a  fish,  with  his 
eyes  open.    But   Simpson  was  the 
beSt-tempered  man  in  the  world ;  and 
he  and  his  wife,  in  spite  of  these 
little  antagonistic  peculiarities,  might 
almost  have  been  claimants  for  the 
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flitch  at  Danmow.  He  had  a  qniet 
will  of  his  own,  too,  in  more  import- 
ant matters,  which  the  Imly,  content 
with  acknowledged  sovereignty  in 
what  she  considered  her  own  depart- 
ments of  government.,  had  sense 
eooagh  se^om  to  try  to  interfere 
with.  They  had  two  daughters— 
Hary,  the  eldest^  who  had  beeu  to  a 
good  school,  and  was  now  on  a  visit 
to  a  maiden  aunt  at  Brixton,  and 
who  was  tacitly  admitted  to  be  rather 
the  father's  pet — having  a  good  deal 
of  his  quiet  good  sense,  and  a  very 
sweet  disposition ;  and  Augusta,  who 
had  never  left  home,  and  might  be 
considered  to  have  adopted  more  en- 
tirely her  mother's  tastes  and  man- 
ners. In  Master  Samuel,  the  only 
son,  now  about  twelve,  the  hopes  of 
both  parents  were  alike  centred ;  and 
his  going  to  school  hod  been  delayed 
from  time  to  time — ^to  that  young 
gentleman's  disadvantage,  a  stranger 
might  have  thought — first,  upon  one 
pretext,  and  then  another,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  expense,  but  in  fact 
chiefly  because  neither  fatlier  nor 
mother  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  part  with  him.  There  were  mo- 
ments, no  doubt,  when  some  unusual 
fit  of  troublesomeness  caused  sen- 
tence of  immediate  deportation  to  be 
passed ;  but  it  never  had  been  put 
into  execution :  and  he  went  on  pick- 
ing up  such  scraps  of  learning — ^good 
and  evil — ^as  the  little  suburban  day- 
school  oflTered. 

"You'll  give  up  the  business,  of 
course,  Simpson?"  said  the  wife  after 
a  pause,  following  up  one  of  her  own 
trains  of  thought. 

"No,  Sally;  I  think  not,"  quietly 
replied  the  husband. 

Mrs.  Simpson  had  been  thinking 
not,  too,  in  her  own  mind,  and  had 
not  much  hope  cf  any  other  answer 
when  she  put  the  question.  And  she 
had  very  little  contidence  in  her  own 
powers  of  persuasion  on  this  point, 
though  the  did  follow  up  the  attack 
by  remarking,  that  she  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  go  on  slaving  all  his 
life  when  they  couldn't  want  the 
money.  Mr.  Simpson  **  wasn't  above 
his  business,"  and  didn't  call  it  slav- 
ing; and  as  to  wanting  the  money, 
everybody  wanted  money  as  far  as 
he  saw:  he  meant  everything  to  go 
on  in  the  City  just  as  usual.. 


"La,  Pa,  what  ever  for?"  asked 
the  energetic  Augusta. 

"  For  a  good  many  reasons,"  re- 
plied her  father.  And  that  young 
lady,  having  also  an  instinctive  sus- 
picion that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
relapsed  into  silence,  as  the  servant 
entered  to  clear  the  table;  for  they 
had  sat  long  though  thiey  had  said 
little.  And  Mr.  Simpson  Went  off, 
an  hour  later  than  usual,  to  Alder- 
man bury. 

The  wife  and  daughter  hardly  felt 
inclined  to  settle  themselves  to  their 
work-baskets  as  usual  after  break- 
fast, and  Samuel  had  given  himself  a 
whole  holiday  in  honour  of  an -event 
which  as  yet  he  scarcely  compre- 
hended, and  had  begun  to  tease  his 
sister  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  when 
there  came  a  ring  at  the  beU,  and 
Augusta,  looking  out  of  the  parlonr 
window  which  fully  commanded  all 
the  approaches,  announced  the  early 
visitor  to  be  their  neighbour,  old  Mr. 
Burrbws  of  No.  G.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  gossiping  old  bachelor,  who 
had  retired  on  a  competency  from  a 
business  of  his  own  of  some  kind — ^it 
appears  to  be  hardly  etiquette  in 
Portland  Terrace  to  inquire  into  par- 
ticulars on  that  poim — and  occupied 
his  leisure  hours,  at  present^  in  mak- 
ing himself  master,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  business  of  other  people.  Not 
that  there  was  a  spice  of  ill-nature 
either  in  his  curiosity  or  his  gossip, 
but  he  liked,  as  he  observed,  to  know 
what  was  going  on;  and  it  was 
wonderful  what  trouble  he  gave  him- 
self about  his  neighbours'  affairs — 
what  clever  plots  and  plans  he  laid 
for  other  people,  and  what  very  little 
thanks  he  got  for  it.  He  would  have 
done  anything  in  the  world  to  oblige 
his  friends  the  Simpsons,  except  let 
them  alone.  His  interference,  how- 
ever, was  never  resented :  in  fact,  ie 
was  looked  upon  as  a  privileged 
friend  of  the  family;  and  no  one 
was  surprised  or  annoyed  at  his 
early  visit.  The  derangement  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  mutX  movements  had  not 
escaped  his  busy  perceptions,  of 
course;  for  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  in  looking  out  of  his  win- 
dow, and  in  holding  conversations 
with  his  housekeeper,  who  kept  him 
excellently  well  informed  of  all  the 
doings  in  the  Terraoe.    Samuel,  who 
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was  very  fond  of  the  old  gentleman 
(an  nnreqnited  attachment  as  it  ap- 
peared) danced  round  him  on  his 
entrance  with  nnusual  glee. 

*'  Well,  ray  little  man,  good  morn- 
ing, good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Burrows 
in  the  passage,  soothing  Master 
SamuePs  antics  as  one  would  a  rest- 
ive horse,  "  we  seem  very  lively  here ; 
what's  going  on,  eh  ?" 

"Oh I  Papa's  cousin  John's  dead, 
and  we're  all  so  glad  1" 

"Sara,  come  here,  you  shocking 
boy!''  screamed  Augusta,  always 
prompt  in  a  diflSculty,  for  Mrs.  Simp- 
son was  aghast  and  speechless  at  this 
abrupt  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances; and  she  rushed  into  tho 
passage,  and  seized  and  shook  the 
offender  vigorously. 

"What's  that  for?"  said  Samuel 
rebelliously,  while  Mr.  Burrows  tried 
to  mediate.  "  An't  I  to  tell  Mr  Bur- 
rows then  ?" 

"  For  shame,  sir,*'  said  his  mother ; 
"  is  that  the  way  to  speak  of  your 
poor  cousin's  death?"  And  having 
duly  welcomed  her  visitor,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  discriminate,  not  very 
lucidly,  between  cause  and  effect.  A 
relative  of  her  husband's  vmu  dead — 
very  suddenly :  that,  of  course,  was 
very  shocking.  Some  family  pro- 
perty had  thereby  come  to  them; 
which,  wjth  their  rising  family,  was 
of  course  very  acceptable. 

It  was  undeniable;  Mr  Burrows 
said  "Of course." 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman,  after  a  few 
little  inquiries  as  to  the  probable 
amount  of  their  new  fortune,  and 
other  circumstances,  which  the  lady 
was  almost  as  glad  to  c6  nmunicate 
as  he  was  to  learn — "  I  hope  this  will 
smooth  matters  a  little  for  my 
young  friends,  you  know — eh,  ray 
dear  Mrs.  Simpson  ?" 

Mrs.  Simpson  looked  embarrassed. 
It  was  not  because  she  did  not  know 
to  what  young  friends  Mr.  Burrows 
alluded,  or  that  there  was  any  mys- 
tery in  the  matter,  in  spite  of  that 
gentleman's  attempt  at  a  wink.  But 
it  was  the  very  last  subject  she 
wished  to  converse  upon  just  at  this 
time. 

"Augusta,  my  love,"  said  she, 
"just  put  on  your  bonnet — that's  a 
dear— and  go  and  ask  how  old  Mrs. 


Manson  is ;  we  never  sent  tbeie  sfl 
day  yesterday,  my  head  was  so  foil  of 
other  things,  and  it's  really  quite 
unneighbourly." 

Miss  Augusta  having  been  esalj 
disposed  of  by  this  means — the  more 
easily  as  the  subject  had  long  kst 
its  novelty  for  her,  and  she  did  not 
therefore  think  it  worth  her  while 
to  make  resistance — ^Mrs.  Simpsoo, 
having  gained  also  a  little  time  to 
think,  proceeded  to  reply  to  ber 
visitor's  last  question ;  or  rather  to 
lead  him  off  from  it  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  giving  any  reply  to  it  at  all 

Her  daughter  Mary — ^to  whom  Mr. 
Burrows'  little  speech  alluded— had 
lately  become  possessed  c^  that  de- 
lightifnl  but  dangerous  plaything— • 
lover.  There  was  nothing  T«y  n>> 
mantic  about  the  attachment,  wbidi 
might  in  part  aooonnt  for  the  te 
that  the  course  of  their  lore,  whid 
was  very  true  and  honest,  had  hitkr 
to  run  perfectly  smooth,  thongh  tba« 
seemed  a  good  many  windings 
prospect  before  it  could  hopo  tond 
the  ocean  of  matrimony.  A  Tmim 
voung  fellow  was  Greorge  Haina; 
looking,  and  walking,  and  spcikaii 
as  much  like  a  gentieman  as  if  ^ 
had  spent  his  early  years  at  Etonaii 
Oxford,  instead  of  passing  at  oen 
from  Highgate  school  into  his  nDeW^i 
counting-house.  His  nnole  and  Ml 
Simpson  were  old  fiiends;  and  he 
was  also  distantly  related  to  Mr. 
Burrows,  with  whom  he — and  coo- 
sequently  Mary  —  was  an  especial 
favourite.  Not  that  Mary  required 
anything  beyond  her  own  sweet 
thoughtful  face  and  winning  mas- 
ners  to  make  her  a  favourite  with 
most  of  her  acquaintances,  old  ami 
young.  There  had  been  no  talk  of 
marriage  at  preset;  both  were 
young  enough  to  wait,  and,  as  yet, 
found  the  waiting  very  {feasant 
Friends  on  both  sides  were  propi- 
tious; or,  at  any  rate,  though  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  state  of  aiffiiut, 
had  interposed  no  sort  of  objectioo; 
and  it  seemed  tacitly  understood  that 
in  two  or  three  years'  time  or  so, 
when  some  opening  offered  to  enaUe 
George  to  do  something  for  htroset^ 
he  would  come  forward  manfully  and 
claim  Mary  for  himself  "  for  better 
for  worse,"  without  any  veiy  fonmd- 
able    discussion    about 
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Nothing  had  been  seen  of  him  in 
Pordand  Terrace  lor  the  last  fort- 
night, which  had  been  naturally 
acconnied  for  by  the  &ct  of  Mary's 
being  at  Brixton.  Annt  Martha  was 
the  kindest  creature  in  the  world — 
none  the  less  Mnd  in  snch  oases,  be- 
caase  her  own  yonth  had  been  sad 
and  disappointed — and  if  she  oonld 
not  fairly  attribute  Gtorge  Harrison*s 
frequent  Tisits  and  thoughtful  little 
presents  to  her  own  attractions,  she 
^was  1^ell  content  to  play  £he  part  of 
wall  between  the  young  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe. 

But  their  "Don"  too,  poor  souls, 
"was  ahready  roaring  in  the  distance, 
and  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter. 
A  very  gentle  beast  too  it  might 
have  been  thought  But  Uncle 
Sam's  property,  which  had  brought 
the  flntterings  of  so  much  pleasure 
in  anticipation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Simpson  household,  had  a  root  of 
bitterness  in  store  for  poor  Mary  and 
her  lover.  And  there  were  persons 
at  all  events  who  were  likely  to  be 
sincere  mourners,  though,  like  manv 
other  mourners,  they  had  but  selfish 
reasons,  for  "  poor  Oousin  John." 

When  Augusta  had  closed  the  door, 
her  mother  resumed  the  interrupted 
conversation. 

^*OhI  you  mean  that  flirtation 
between  Geoi^  Harrison  and  Mary, 
I  suppose.  Well,  I  haven't  heard 
much  about  it  lately,  do  you  know  ?'* 

"  Flirtation  I  My  dear  ma'am,  why, 
am't  they  engaged  to  be  married?" 

*'*'  They  never  told  me  so,  I  assure 
yon,  Mr.  Burrows."  It  was  true  to 
the  very  letter. 

"No;  nor  they  never  told  me 
so  either,  Mrs.  Simpson ;  but  I  sua- 
pect  they  have  tdld  each  other  so 
over  and  over  again.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  anything  has  gone 
wrong  between  them  after  all?" 

"Nothing  whatever  that  I  know 
of,  Mr.  Burrows,"  reioined  the  lady 
in  her  coldest  and  driest  tone; 
"  Mary's  far  too  young  to  think  about 
marrying  yet,  and  me  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son object  to  long  en^^ments." 

There  was  somethmg  so  unusually 
dignified  in  Mrs.  Simpson's  tone,  that 
poor  Mr.  Burrows,  who  was  no  match 
for  any  woman  in  a  conversation  of 
this  nature,  for  some  moments  could 
only  look  at  her  with  astonishment ; 
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but  he  concluded  at  last  that  her 
prospective  riches  had  refined  her 
philosophy,  though  without  improv- 
ing her  grammar.  He  was  much 
too  honest  and  simple-minded  him- 
self to  suspect  the  change  which  such 
a  prospect  could  effect  in  two  days 
in  her  maternal  feelings. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Mr.  Burrows," 
continued  the  lady,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  putting  on  a  confiden- 
tial air,  "there  has  been,  as  we  all 
know,  a  little — a  little  nonsense  go- 
ing on  between  them,  as  there  always 
will  be  amongst  young  people,  but 
nothing  really  serious  on  either  side, 
I  fancy." 

A  littie  nonsense  I  nothing  serious  I 
Why,  Mr.  Borrows  himself  had  joked 
and  poked  them  many  a  time  at 
certain  snug  little  suppers  which 
were  wont  to  take  place  both  at 
No.  4  and  No.  6,  Mrs.  Simpson 
herself  being  present,  and  laughing 
heartily;  and  there  she  sat  before 
him  now  looking  the  very  picture  of 
cool  and  unembarrassed  innocence, 
while  poor  Mr.  Burrows  felt  himself 
colouring  with  modest  shame  and 
indignation.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  progress  Mrs.  Simpson  was 
making  in  the  duties  of  her  new  posi- 
tion. It  was  an  awkward  interview, 
but  she  was  going  through  it  wonder- 
folly,  as  she  thought  herself. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Burrows,  in  this 
world  young  people  can't  marry 
vrithout  monev.'' 

"They  can't  marry  in  the  othp 
world  even  with  it,  I  suppose,  ma'am ; 
but  I  thought  now  the  money  was 
come."  He  was  beginning  to  suspect 
the  real  workings  of  the  mother's 
mind,  and  was  more  abrupt  and  less 
polite  than  usual. 

"Oh,  Mary  mustn't  look  to  her 
father  for  anything  at  present; 
there's  no  ready  money,  and  a  deal 
to  be  done  on  the  property;  our 
daughters  won't  be  heiresses,  indeed, 
Mr.  Burrows;"  but  Mrs.  Simpson 
could  not  resist  a  gratified  smile  at 
the  notion. 

"George  wasn't  looking  for  an 
heiress  when  he  fixed  upon  your 
Mary,  Mrs.  Simpson ;  he  would  scorn 
to  marry  .any  girl  for  her  money; 
but  he's  good  enough  for  the  biggest 
heiress  in  England,  George  is;  ay, 
and   many   a  one  would  be   glad 
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enongh  to  have  him,  ma'am,  withont 
a  &rthing,  that  they  would  I  Bat  as 
you  say,  ma'am,  young  folks  can't 
marry  ^vitbont  something  to  be^n 
the  world  with ;  and  all  I  know  is, 
if  I  had  had  a  fort'n  left  me,  and 
Miss  Mary  were  my  danghter,  I'd 
spend  half  of  it  to  make  her  happy, 
ma'am,  that's  what  I  would  !" 

"  Ah,  my  good  sir,  how  easy  it  is 
for  yon  to  talk  who  have  no  children, 
and  can't  feel  as  I  do  I"  And  the 
smile  now  took  the  character  of  tri- 
umphant superiority,  which  could 
afford  to  pity. 

It  is  a  Tamable  and  unanswerable 
argument  against  all  bachelors. 
What  can  they  know  about  it  ?  Mr. 
Burrows  gave  in,  foiled,  but  indig- 
nant. It  had  been  foretold  to  him 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  by  a  gypsy 
fortane-teller,  that  he  should  listen 
to  a  tidl  fair  lady,  who  should  speak 
him  fair,  and  turn  out  a  dark  de- 
ceiver. "  Beware  of  her  I"  had  been 
the  olninouB  words,  and  he  had 
walked  in  fear  and  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  all  such  enchantresses  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  And  now  the 
prophecy  seemed  in  the  way  of  being 
fhlnlled,  like  all  prophecies,  in  the 
most  unlooked-for  manner:  to  be 
sure  the  lady  now  before  him  was 
not  tall,  but  she  was  fair,  and  that 
was  quite  as  close  an  interpretation 
as  such  fulfilments  admit  of.  He 
wished  Mrs.  Simpson  "a  very  good 
morning,"  refused  to  listen  to  the 
8yi*en  voice  which  she  put  on  to 
soothe  and  stay  him,  and  lefb  her 
ratlier  disconcerted  with  her  own 
success,  for  she  had  no  desire  to 
offend  him. 

"  Confound  her  for  a  covetous  old 
sinner  I"  was  Mr.  Burrows'  explosion 
within  his  own  breast  as  he  stamped 
energetically  along  the  terrace.  "  So 
she  thinks  her  daughters  may  look 
higher  now  they've  come  into  this 
bit  of  money,  and  means  to  throw 
poor  Greorge  over  I  I'll  give  him  a 
hint,  though,  of  what  he's  got  to  ex- 
pect, and  hang  me  if  he  shan't  be 
beforehand  with  them  in  crying  off; 
I  won't  have  him  jilted  by  any  such 
rubbish  T' 

By  the  time,  however,  that  he  got 
a  mUe  from  his  own  door — ^for  he  was 
.much  too  indignant  to  go  in  and  sit 
down — and  had  cooled  himself  in  that 


labyrinth  of  mnddy  fields  and  nnfin- 
ished  houses  north  of  Notdng  Hill, 
beyond  the  knowledge  even  of  cabi 
and  policemen,  called  by  the  residents, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  Kenang- 
ton  Park,  he  began  to  think  within 
himself  that  the  term  ^' rubbish " 
could  not  apply  with  anr  degree  cf 
fitness  to  his  iavonrite  Marr  Simp- 
son. K  the  mother  was  spoiled  by  a 
little  sudden  prosperity,  it  waa  no 
reason  the  daughter  should  ha 
"George  wouldn't  have  eiven  h$r 
up,"  he  thought,  "  not  if  he'd  been 
left  a  million!"  And  why  ^onld  the 
girl  be  less  honest  than  he  was?  So 
Mr.  Burrows  resolved,  with  a  veiy 
wise  and  unusual  self-denial,  to  m 
things  take  their  course  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  smother  his  knowledge 
of  Mrs.  Simpson's  baseness  as  he  bei^ 
might,  within  his  own  breasts 

Mary  amae  home  fi-om  her  amt^ 
the  next  day,  and  heard  the  news  of 
the  unexpected  change  in  the  £ui% 
fortunes  with  so  little  outward  eo»- 
tion  as  to  disappoint  very  consda^ 
ably  her  sister  and  mother,  bodcf 
whom  thought  to  have  had  the  ploi- 
ure  of  overwhelming  her  by  the  sfig- 
nificence  of  their  announcement.  Per- 
haps one  reason  for  her  taking  it 
so  quietly  was,  that  at  the  momeot 
she  did  not  connect  it  in  the  kest 
with  her  engagement  with  Geoige 
Harrison ;  for  engaged  they  had  ben 
for  the  last  six  months,  as  Mrs.  Simp- 
son was  perfectly  well  aware— 
though  certainly  she  had  received  dd 
formal  notification  of  the  fact— and 
therefore  thought  herself  quite  justi- 
fied in  professing  ignorance  to  Mr. 
Burrows.  Perhap  Mary  thought  of 
Greorge  so  mucL  that  everything 
which  did  not  dii^tly  refer  to  him 
seemed  to  her  of  little  importance. 
Girls  are  so  foolish  sometimes.  She 
felt  very  glad  on  her  father's  aoooont; 
she  remembered  onoe,  when  she  was 
but  a  child,  and  some  little  dlfiBcnlty 
about  money  had  occurred,  as  eudi 
things  will  occur  in  the  trading  oom- 
raunity  even  to  the  most  prudent, 
that  he  had  said  to  her  mother  In  her 
hearing,  "  Ah,  Sally,  if  I  had  but  a 
thousand  pounds!"  and  how  much 
she  had  wished  some  one  would  give 
her  a  thousand  pounds  to  give  him, 
and  wondered  whether  ahe  eould 
ever  save  so  much  out  of  hermoothiy 
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illowanoe  of  balf-a-crown,  by  being 
moro  careful  in  the  matter  of  boot- 
laces;   and  now  he  would    have  a 
thousand  pounds  every  year  I     She 
nrished  some  of  it  had  come  then; 
for  she  had  dim  and  painful  recolleo- 
lions  of  her  mother  crying,  and  her 
father  walking  about  the  room  in- 
stead of  eating  hiq  supper,  and  of 
Lierself  going  to  bed  with  a  heavy 
%m\  puzzled  heart,  after  a  long  kiss 
from  him  which  she  knew  by  instinct 
had  as  much  sorrow  as  love  in  it. 
[f  she    asked   him    more  questions 
when  he  came  home  from  the  City 
that  evening  about  Barton  End,  and 
whether  he  had  ever  been  there,  and 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  and  when 
be  meant  to  go  and  live  there,  than 
ifven  Mrs.  Simpson  or  Augusta  had 
>*et  asked,  it  was  r.ot  because  Mary 
was  more  curious  or  more  impatient 
than    the     others,    or    because   the 
thought  of   their    new  wealth  was 
more  delightful  to  her,   or  because 
she  was  as  tired  as  her  mother  and 
sister  had  suddenly  professed  them- 
selves, of  living  ^^  poked  up  in  Lon- 
don"  (perhaps  she  had  her  private 
reasons  to  the  contrarv),  but  because 
these  were  new  and  pleasant  sources 
Df  a  common  interest  between  her 
rather  and  herself,    which   she    felt 
liter  all  she  could  enter  into  much 
nore  heartily  than  his  usual  topics 
>f  conversation,   which  had  seldom 
jone  beyond  the  dry  details  of  the 
*ise  and  fall  of  markets,  or  the  last 
jomraercial  gossip  from    the    City; 
md  poor  Mary  had  often  confessed, 
•at her  to  the  annoyance  of  her  family, 
hat  she  had  not  much  natural  taste 
or  shop  craft,  and  had  always  found 
lerself  much  more  congenially  occu- 
ued  in  aunt  Martha^s  quiet  cottage 
it  Brixton,  where  there  were  boolw, 
nd  flowers,  and  old  songs  which  she 
ras  never  tired  of  singing,  or  her 
»aDt   of  hearing.      In    fact   Mary, 
hough  almost  unconsciously  to  her- 
elf,  and  certainly  not  admitted  to 
ach  distinction  by  either  mother  or 
tster,  was   quite    the    lady  of  the 
imily.     Mr  Simpson  felt  it  every 
tty,  though  he  could  not  have  put  it 
ato  words ;  and  his  own  honest  but 
acultivated     mind     warmed     and 
pened  with  a  strange  but  not  un- 
•ual  attraction  to  his  elder  daugh- 
ir^s  influence.    His  wife  complained 


on  this  very  evening,  not  without 
some  truth,  that  Mary  had  got  more 
out  of  her  father  in  a  few  minutes 
than  she  and  Augusta  had  arrived 
at  in  all  their  cross-examination  of 
him  since  the  news  arrived.  For  Mr. 
Simpson  had  actually,  for  a  few 
weeks  in  his  boyhood,  been  a  dweller 
in  this  paradise  (for  such  the  Surrey 
country-house  had  become  in  their 
vivid  imaginations),  and  could  re- 
member all  about  it,  they  were  sure, 
if  he  chose. 

"My  loves,  I  don't  remember 
much  about  it;  I  was  only  a  boy, 
you  know  (and  that^s  a  long  while 
ago,  Sally) ;  but  I  do  remember  poor 
uncle  Sam  was  very  kind,  and  it 
was  a  very  nice  place  to  me  after 
London  street,  as  you  may  suppose. 
I  can  recollect,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  galloping  the  old  pony 
about  the  park." 

'^ There,  Pa,"  screamed  Augusta; 
"you  never  told  us  before  that  there 
was  a  park !  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
place  it  must  be  I" 

"It  was  called  a  park,  my  dear, 
but  it  was  only  a  field :  it  had  been 
a  larger  place  once,  I  believe,  but 
there  was  nothing  very  grand  about 
it  in  uncle  Sam^s  days." 

^^  And  shall  I  have  a  pony  to  ride. 
Pa?"  asked  Samuel. 

*^  You  shall  go  to  school  at  all 
events,  my  boy,"  said  his  faiher, 
looking  at  him  rather  thoughtfully. 

This  was  a  view  of  his  inherit- 
ance not  altogether  so  gratifying  to 
Master  Samuel ;  though  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  had  been  more  than  usually 
troublesome  that  morning,  expressed 
her  emphatic  opinion,  that  it  would 
"  do  him  a  deal  of  good." 

*^  And  Augusta  must  have  a  gover- 
ness to  finish  her,  like  Miss  ^Obbs," 
said  the  mother." 

"  La,  mother !"  exoUimed  Augusta, 
who  considered  herself  a  much  more 
finished  article,  in  every  respect,  than 
Miss  Hobbs,  in  spite  of  that  young 
lady's  superior  advantages;  but  as 
there  was  something  in  the  proposal 
which  sounded  grand  she  made  no 
serious  opposition  to  it. 

Mary  silently  congratulated  her- 
self that  she  was  too  old  to  be  fin- 
ished; and  then  for  the  first  time  it 
struck  her  that  their  improved  cir- 
cumstances might  have  some  effect 
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upon  her  own  prospects.  It  was  a 
yery  pleasant  idea;  and  she  began 
to  indulge  little  dreams  on  her  own 
account  of  all  that  money  might  do. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  she  kept 
them  carefnlly  to  herself  or  that 
thev  would  scarcely  have  harmon- 
ised with  Mrs.  Simpson^s. 

Sam  was  sent  to  school,  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  after  one  or  two  further 
interviews  with  the  Messrs.  Grindles, 
went  down,  by  advice  of  those  gentle- 
men, and  in  company  with  the  junior 
of  the  firm,  to  Barton  End ;  not,  of 
course,  as  yet  to  take  possession,  but 
from  a  very  natural  wish  to  renew 
at  ouce  his  acquaintance  with  the 
old  place  of  which  he  was  soon  to 
be  the  actual  master,  and  to  inform 
the  old  servants,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge,  of  his  cousin^s  death, 
and  his  own  succession.  IkLr.  John 
Simpson  had  inherited  the  estate  at 
his  unde^s  death,  about  five  years 
back,  while  he  himself  was  engaged 
in  his  duties  abroad,  and  it  had  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  had  not 
at  once  returned  to  take  possession. 
But  old  associations  are  strong;  and 
he  found  Eastern  habits  had  beNOome 
agreeable  to  him.  His  agents  dulv 
remitted  his  rents.  He  was  enabled, 
with  the  income  of  his  consulship, 
to  live  almost  regally,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  little  importance,  where 
he  was,  and  perhaps  felt  rather  shv 
of  returning,  an  illiterate  man,  with 
foreign  tastes  and  ideas,  to  risk  a 
supercilious  welcome  from  the  Surrey 
squires.  So  he  put  off  his  coming 
home  from  year  to  year,  until  his 
friends  made  up  their  minds  he 
would  never  come  at  all ;  and  then 
the  ship  that  was  to  have  brought 
him.  brought  instead  the  news  of  his 
deatn.  The  house  had  never  been 
disturbed  since  the  nucleus  death; 
his  old  domestics  were  still  in  pos- 
session, and  were  never  interfered 
with,  except  by  an  occasional  visit 
for  a  day  or  two  from  the  Messrs. 
Grindles,  who  managed  the  estate. 
Whether  Mr.  John  or  Mr.  Joseph 
Simpson  arrived  at  last  to  take  pos- 
session, made  therefore  as  little  dif- 
ference to  any  party,  except  them- 
selves, as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Simpson^s  wish 
to  have  accompanied  her  husband 
on  this  pleasant  voyage  of  disooyery, 


but  that  was  a  step  which  he  him- 
self by  no  means  approved  of;  and 
as  the  Messrs.  Grindles  gave  it  abo 
as  their  opinion  that  such  a  visit 
would  be  rather  premature— In  faet^ 
that  it  would  hardly  look  well — ^that 
lady,  who  was  a  stanch  nuuntaistt 
of  decorum  in  all  its  branches,  gave 
way  at  once.  And  if  her  proposal,  in 
any  degree,  savoured  of  nndne  ha^ 
to  step  into  the  dead  cousin^s  shoes, 
she  hastened  amply  to  atone  ibr 
it,  by  ordering  the  deepest  and 
most  expensive  mourning  for  the 
whole  Portland  Terrace  eetAbliib- 
ment.  It  would  no  doubt  haie 
gratified  the  feelings  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  in  the  highest  degree,  a&d 
have  almost  reconciled  him  to  \m 
fortunate  representatives^  if  he  ooi^ 
have  overlooked  his  sorrowing  rda- 
tive  giving  directions  to  her  milHiKr 
to  have  "  everything  of  the  very  best, 
and  just  as  if  it  was  for  a  brolkz;^ 
and  have  felt  the  thicknesa  of  tb 
silks,  and  measured  the  depth  of  :k 
crape. 

So  leaving  Mrs.  Simpson  thisM- 
fhlly  engaged,  her  husband  y€& 
down  into  Surrey  with  the  joniorXx. 
Grindle  in  his  dog-cart  Yon  iib|^ 
have  called  Mr.  Grindle  a  bad  lawfec, 
and  he  would  only  have  laughed  A 
you,  or  even  have  taken  it  as  a  coiB' 

Sliment;  but  to  have  qaesdoned  las 
riving  would  have  been  to  make  aa 
enemy  of  him  for  life.  The  mare  wis 
skittish,  and  the  worthy  citizen  fdt 
or  fancied  himself  in  peni  of  an  over- 
throw more  than  once,  and  inwardlr 
resolved  not  to  include  a  vehicle  of 
that  description  in  his  list  of  neces- 
saries for  a  country  gentleman's  esta- 
blishment; but  having  the  pmdeuoe 
to  confine  his  fears  to  himself,  and 
risking  no  remark  upon  the  snbjeet 
beyond  the  unobjectionable  observa- 
tion that  the  mare  was  '^  very  fredu^ 
they  arrived  at  Barton  End  quite  safdy 
and  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other. 
"  We  must  stay  here  two  or  three 
days,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I  havenl 
been  able  to  get  down  here  for  some 
time,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
things  to  be  looked  into;  and  c£ 
course  I  should  like,  while  we  are 
here,  to  show  you  over  the  estete  r 
besides,  Pve  asked  a  friend  to  meet 
me  here  for  a  day's  ahooting  ;  g 
rally  get  a  couple  of  good  d^ys  I 
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m  the  course  of  the  year;  your 
cousin,  Mr.  John,  you  see,  always  left 
me  that  privilege— can't  say  how 
it^s  to  be  in  fature,  yon  know,  of 
course,"  continued  Mr.  Qrindle,  with 
what  he  meant  for  a  sort  of  deferen- 
tial smile,  but  accompanied  with  a 
gentle  nudge  which  might  have 
struck  any  one  but  Mr.  Simpson  as 
rather  familiar.  But  Mr.  Grindle 
knew  his  man,  and  had  an  eye  to 
securing  the  agency  as  well  as  the 
shooting. 

"Oh I  I  am  sure,  I  hope---I  beg 
by  all  means — ^if  I'm  ever  in  that 
position,  I  mean,  and  if  you  were 
good  enough  to  do  my  little  business 
for  me — ^" 

"  Time  enough,  my  dear  sir,  to 
talk  about  those  things ;  at  present, 
you  understand  I  act  for  Mr.  John 
Simpson."  Mr.  Grindle  had  perfectly 
satisfied  himself  on  the  point  on 
which  he  had  been  yery  properly 
anxious ;  and  now  he  put  the  ques- 
tion by  so  quietly  and  decidedly, 
that  poor  Mr.  Simpson  felt  quite 
rebuked,  as  if  he  himself  had  very 
indecorously  brought  it  forward. 

"  You  don't  shoot  yourself^  per- 
haps?" resumed  the  lawyer,  after  a 
decent  interyal,  which  he  kindly 
allowed  his  companion  for  repent- 
ance and  recovery. 

Mr.  Simpson  might  have  replied, 
"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  did  ?"  but  he 
contented  himself  with  a  smile  and 
a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  can  amuse 

Jrourself  if  I  am  so  uncivil  as  to 
eave  you  for  a  day ;  there's  the 
mare,  ai^d  the  cart,  very  much  at 
your  service." 

Mr.  Simpson  bowed  his  acknow- 
ledgements, bat  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  interfering  with  the  mare's 
retirement.  He  had  been  wishing 
there  were  an  omnibus  handy  for 
his  journey  home ;  and  was  very 
glad  to  descend  from  his  seat  and 
follow  2iir.  Grindle,  who  seemed 
quite  at  home,  into  a  comfortable- 
looking  room,  with  a  good  fire,  and 
which  had  evidently  b^en  a  library. 

*'  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man 
who  had  ushered  them  in. 

"  And  we  shall  be  quite  ready  for 
it,"  said  the  lawyer;  Mr.  Simpson 
not  being  prepared  with  a  reply. 

Matters  were  not  nearly  so  com- 


fortable in  Portland  Terrace.'"  It  so 
happened  that  the  very  evening  of 
Mr.  Simpson's  departure,  George 
Harrison  had  run  down,  in  more 
than  his  usually  joyous  spirits,  with 
a  little  good  news  of  his  own  for 
Mary.  The  long-hoped-for  augmen- 
tation of  his  salary  had  come  at  last 
The  uncle  who  had  taken  him  into 
his  counting-house — ^and  who  was  his 
guardian,  for  George  had  lost  his 
father — was  a  strict  man,  and  some- 
what eccentric  in  his  ways,  but  very 
just  He  had  a  large  family  of  his 
own,  and  though  the  business  was 
extensive  and  lucrative,  it  had  always 
been  well  understood  that  George 
must  entertain  no  expectations  of 
future  partnership,  as  that  would  be 
the  sons'  inheritance.  Two  of  them 
were  clerks  in  the  counting-house, 
and  the  father  kept  them  as  strictly 
to  their  desks,  or  rather  more  strictly, 
than  any  one  else  in  the  establish- 
ment. George  Harrison  might  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  in  occupying 
the  position  he  did,  which  was  inde- 
pendent and  respectable ;  and  perhaps 
he  was  even  still  more  fortunate  in 
having  to  work  his  own  way  under 
eyes  which  were  not  easily  cheated  or 
evaded,  and  where  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  any  vnlful  neglect  He  did 
his  best;  and  though  his  uncle  had 
never  done  more  than  express  him- 
self as  quite  satisfied,  he  found  that 
when  a  fair  opportunity  offered  of 
advancing  him,  he  was  not  forgotten. 
His  cousins  would  no  doubt  in  time 
become  members  of  the  firm,  but  they 
were  young ;  and  George  found  him- 
self now  promoted  to  a  vacancy  which 
the  father  knew  he  was  at  present 
much  better  qualified  to  fill.  It  of- 
fered but  a  very  modest  income  to 
marry  upon,  certainly ;  but  Mary  had 
no  grand  ideas :  and  George  thought 
that  even  the  Tima^  minimum  in- 
come for  young  couples  would  bear 
reduction.  At  any  rate  he  ran  down 
to  Portland  Terrace  (eager  as  he  was, 
not  a  sixpence  would  he  waste  in  cab- 
hire),  and  rushed  in  very  wet  and  very 
happy  to  rejoice  and  consult  with 
Maiy.  Mrs.  Simpson  was  in  her  own 
room,  very  busy  with  the  dressmaker : 
Augusta,  who  was  a  good-natured 
girl  enough,  and  very  fond  of  her 
sister,  and  willing  also  no  doubt  to 
do  as  she  would  be  done  by,  found 
she  had  something  to  look  after  in 
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the  kitchen;  though  her  conscience 
8inot6  her  afterwards  for  weakly 
allowing  her  feelings  to  interfere 
with  her  dnty,  having  folly  adopted 
her  mother^s  views,  at  a  conference 
held  the  evening  before,  that  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  now,  when  Mary 
might  do  so  well,  and  form  an  un- 
deniable connection,  "  to  your  advan- 
tage, you  know,  my  dear,  as  well," 
said  the  thooghtfbl  mother,  ^*  for  her 
to  go  and  Um>w  herself  away  upon 
that  young  Harrison."  The  coast 
beiDg  clear,  however,  Mary  and  her 
lover  had  a  good  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  theaiselves  before  Mrs.  Simp- 
son knew  he  was  in  the  house ;  and 
how  much  may  be  said  and  done  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  judiciously 
employed!  On  the  stage,  a  whole 
petite  eomidUy  comprehending  at 
least  two  pairs  of  lovers  and  their 
fortunes,  is  performed  within  the 
time ;  in  real  life,  all  that  is  worth 
remembering  in  the  long  dull  drama 
of  existence,  for  either  man  or  wo- 
man, is  often  played  out  in  les8 ;  the 
rest  of  it — scenes,  characters,  and 
dialugoe — ^might  be  all  cut  out  with- 
out destroying  the  interest,  if  not 
with  advantage  to  the  lookers-on. 
But  for  the  two  young  hearts  now 
beating  near  each  other  (very  near 
indeed  it  was)  in  Mrs.  Simpson^s  par- 
lour, though  without  her  sanction, 
the  grand  act  of  life  had  been  played 
flJresMly,  long  since ;  it  was  only  the 
winding-up  of  the  piece  which  they 
bad  to  settle,  and  that  was  soon  done. 
If  Mary  didn't  think  it  too  little  to 
live  upon,  why,  George  didn't.  If 
George  thought  they  could  manage, 
then  Mary  was  sure  they  could.  In 
a  meeting  so  unanimous,  the  resolu- 
tions do  not  require  much  discussion. 
The  arguments  are  admitted  on  both 
sides ;  or  rather,  both  sides  are  one. 
If  any  unpleasant  suggestion — one  of 
the  prudence  party — ^intrudes  itself, 
the  course  is  obvious — "  tarn  him 
out."  What  means  freedom  of  discus- 
sion on  such  subjects — indeed  on  any 
subject-— except  freedom  to  discuss 
it  as  much  and  as  little  as  you  like  ? 
Then  she  told  him — and  was  glad  she 
had  not  told  him  before—of  the  possi- 
bility that  she  might  have  *'  a  little 
something"  too.  Papa  would  not  let 
her  come  to  him  quite  penniless  now ; 
and   some    day   or   other— perhaps 


when  thev  most  wanted  it,  "  for  their 
children,"  in  her  pure  innooenoe  she 
said^-he  might--she  was  sore  1m 
would — do  all  he  fairly  could  for  her. 
And  G^rge  was  almost  angiywith 
her  for  having  anything  to  promitt 
him  besides  herself. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  it? 
why  it  did  not  seem  five  nunotM. 
(Augusta  thought  the  dock  had  sttip- 
ped,  for  the  kitchen  fire  was  low,  sod 
Betsy  was  snappish,  and  not  so  modi 
inclined  for  gossip  as  usual ;  her  yoong 
man  was  waiting  at  the  area  steps, 
which  accounted  for  a  low  whisik 
every  five  minutes,  startling  Aogusti 
Betsy  said  the  cat  had  a  cold.)  Thrw- 
quarters  of  an  hour  it  was  though, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  Qexp 
must  go ;  couldn't  even  stay  supper 
as  usud  ;  he  would  have  more  woik 
to  do  now,  and  there  was  something 
to  be  attended  to  tliat  very  night; 
he  ^*  had  rather  go,"  and  Mary  £d 
not  ask  him  to  stay.    So  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  George  Harrison  bal^ 
way  home  to  his  humble  lodgio^ 
before  Mrs.  Simpson    descended  9 
supper.    She   was   in    a   benignfii 
mood,  for  the  new  gowns  fitted  ad- 
mirably,  and  being  what  tlie  drw- 
maker  called  "  rather  jolly" — which 
only  implies   that  which  in  pohter 
language    is    called    well-devdoped 
proportions-^he  was  oooscioos  thtt 
she  looked  well  in  black.     Even  the 
announcement  which  Mary  very  in- 
nocently made  at  supper-time,  that 
George  had  been  there,  neither  spcslt 
her  temper  nor  her  appetite ;  he  was 
gone  again,  that  was  a  comfort;  hot 
she  would  lose  no  time  in  having  t 
talk  with  Mary.    So  when  she  had 
finished  her  moderate  glass  of  nun- 
and- water,  she  was  not  sorry  to  see 
her  younger  daughter  (who  had  not 
spent  a  satisfactory  evening  on  the 
whole,  having  sat  for  what  seemed  to 
her  an  unconscionable  time  in  the 
dark  with  the  cross  Betsy  and  an  un- 
easy conscience)  take  up  her  candle- 
stick with  a  yawn,  and  proceed  to 
bed.    Mary,  too,  had  something  to 
say.     It  was  with  some  little  mil- 
giving^— more    certainly    than    she 
should  have  felt  a  fortnight  back- 
that  she  told  her  mother  of  George's 
advancement,  and  how  he  had  now 
taken  courage  actually  to  speak  about 
their  marriage.  She  md  not  feed  quite 
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sore,  when  she  recalled  certain  hints 
and  side-speeches  (Mrs.  Simpson  was 
great  in  that  line)  addressed  during 
the  last  few  days  rather  to  Angus-, 
ta  than  herself,  ahout  hasty  engage- 
ments, and  impradent  marriages,  and 
the  daty  of  paying  dne  regard  to  the 
station  in  which  people  were  placed, 
wheliier  what  she  had  to  tell  wonld 
he  received  quite  as  she  conld  wish. 
While  George  was  with  her,  she  had 
seen  no  difficulties  in  the  way ;  hnt 
now,  alone  with  her  mother,  all  her 
joy  and  confidence  were  gone.  But 
if  she  spoke  hesitatingly,  and  anti- 
cipating a  somewhat  colder  reception 
for  her  confession  than  the  good-hum- 
onred  hanter  which  she  had  grown 
aconstomed  to  on  this  same  snhject, 
little  indeed  was  she  prepartd  for 
the  storm  of  anger  which  hurst  upon 
her.  Never  had  Mrs.  Bimpson  heen 
seen  so  angry.  She  was  provoked 
with  hers^  for  having  delayed  her 
lecture  to  her  elder  daughter  so  long; 
angry  with  the  whole  household  for 
having  heen  accomplices  in  securing 
that  important  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  George  and  Mary's  con- 
spiracy against  her;  angry  with  the 
dressmaker  for  having  come  at  that 
particular  crisis — an  hour  hehind  her 
appointment — she  must  have  done  it 
on  purpose ;  and  angry  heyond  mea- 
sure with  George  Harrison  for  having 
out-generaled  her  cherished  plans  hy 
a  little  straightforward  dealing.  She 
had  trusted  more  to  the  hope  of  dis- 
gusting him  in  time  hy  a  careful 
system  of  cold  receptions,  and  change 
of  manner,  than  to  any  positive  effect 
which  she  expected  to  produce  upon 
her  daughter  hy  any  hints  of  her  im- 
proved Talue  in  the  matrimonial  mar- 
ket, or  direct  exhortations  to  make 
the  most  of  her  new  position.  George, 
she  knew,  had  an  honest  and  inde- 
pendent spirit;  once  let  him  feel  that 
he  was  suspected  of  pressing  his  suit 
now  because  there  was  money  in  the 
case,  and  however  unreasonable  the 
accusation,  his  pride  might  take 
offence.  Then  Mary  might  go  into 
the  country,  out  of  his  way ;  and  so 
in  time,  this  unlucky  love  might  go 
the  way  of  many  others,  become  one 
more  of  those  little  silent  sacrifices 
laid  upon  the  altars  of  wealth  and 
pride— mites  in  the  estimation  of  a 
prudent  public,  but  sometimes  to  the 
c^erers  more  costly  than  "all  their 


living" — ^and  be  gradually  reduced, 
with  hymns  and  libations  from  Mrs. 
Simpson,  as  high-priestess,  to  ashes. 

So  at  first,  even  now,  instead  of  at- 
tacU||g  Mary,  she  began  by  opening 
fire  upon  George.  It  was  a  mistake, 
,Mrs.  Simpson,  and  as  a  woman  you 
ought  to  have  known  it.  In  a  calmer 
mood,  you  wonld  never  have  made  a 
first  move  so  utterly  destructive  of 
your  game.  Mary  might  have  taken  a 
good  amount  of  scolding  for  herself 
quietly;  however  cruel  and  unwar- 
rantable she  might  have  felt  her 
mother's  conduct  to  be,  a  few  gentle  } 
expostulations  and  a  bitter  fiood  of 
tears  would  have  been  her  only  reply 
that  evening.  Mary  and  her  mother 
might  have  fewer  interests  and  feel- 
ings in  common  than  was  good  for 
either;  but  there  had  never  yet  been 
injustice  on  one  side,  or  any  lack  of 
dutiful  affection  on  the  other.  But 
when  Mrs.  Simpson  paused  for  breath 
after  an  alternation  of  violent  abuse 
and  attempted  sarcasm  against  George 
Harrison  as"  a  low  mercenary  crea- 
ture,'' having  declared  her  own  firm 
belief  that  tibis  opportune  increase  of 
his  salary  was  nothing  but  a  *^  move" 
got  up  between  himself  and  hia  unde 
in  order  to  nail  the  Simpsons  to  the 
point  at  once,  she  saw  that  Mary, 
though  she  trembled  very  much,  had 
risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  looking 
at  her  with  a  very  calm  and  composed 
countenance,  on  which  there  was  no 
symptom  of  a  tear. 

"Mother!"  said  the  girl,  "you 
don't  mean  that  of  George  ?" 

Mrs.  Simpson  did  not  mean  it,  in 
her  heart ;  but  she  had  meant  to  say 
it,  and  had  said  it ;  and  she  said  it 
again,  more  violently  than  ever,  be- 
cause she  felt  its  untruth. 

"  Mother !  "  and  she  laid  her  hand 
quietly  on  her  arm,  "  don't  say  any 
more.  If  yon  never  meant  me  to 
marry  him,  you  should  have  spoken 
before.  It's  too  late  now,  for  either 
of  us.  We  can't  go  back.  O  that 
this  miserable  money  had  never  come 
between  us  I  "  For  Mary  saw  it  all 
now. 

"  YouVe  been  took  in,  Mary ;  took 
in  by  a  swindler,  as  I  may  say.  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  have  more  spirit,  that  I 
would." 

Spirit!  it  was  not  spirit  which 
poor  Mary  wanted  just  then.  She 
wanted  patience,  which  is  harder  to 
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find.  If  the. mother  had  never  un- 
derstood her  daughter*  hefore,  she 
had  unlocked  some  startling  seorets 
now.  In  the  usnally  calm  sweet 
face,  now  flashing  crimson,  aa^  then 
changing  to  dead  white,  there  was 
neither  maiden  shame  nor  girlish 
fear  of  her  mother's  anger,  hut  bnm- 
ing  indignation,  and  fixed  defiance. 
Mrs.  Simpson  was  not  a  wise  wo< 
man,  even  in  a  worldly  sense;  she 
understood  the  symptoms,  she  was 
frightened,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
mastered  by  her  own  daughter,  in 
her  own  house.  She  was  undeni- 
ably right ;  ^nd  like  many  other  per- 
sons when  undeniably  right,  she  was 
wrong. 

**  Say  what  you  will  of  me,  mother, 
and  ru  bear  it,  if  I  can ;  but  don't 
dare  to  slander  him  I " 

"Dare!  hey-day  I  Til  dare  him  to 
Come  indde  my  doors  again,  that's 
what  I  will?" 

"  There  shall  be  no  need,  mother ; 
I  can  go  to  him." 

Both  had  said  a  good  deal  more 
^now  than  they  had  meant  to  say. 
Hary's  was  one  of  those  quiet  an- 
swers wiilch  rather  increase  wrath 
than  4urn  it  away.  Her  mother's 
indignation  stifled  her  words.  She 
could  only  gasp  out  something. like, 
*'Very  well,  ma'am — verjr  well  I" 
when  Mary  rushed  up-staira  to  her 
room,  and  sat  down  in  an  agony,  of 
wounded  feeling,  to  which  even  a 
flood  of  tears  brought  no  relief.  It 
was  all  80  sudden,  so  little  deserved  I 
and  all  because  of  a  little  money  I 
But  though  she  never  slept  that 
night,  she  lay  very  still  and  quiet, 
and  never  disturbed  her  sister.  She 
had  no  one  there  who  understood  her, 
none  to  whom  to  open  her  grief. 
But  her  resolution  was  taken;  and 
long  before  the  family  breakfast- 
hour  she  had  dressed  hastily,  packed 
up  quietly  a  few  absolute  necessaries 
out  of  her  wardrobe,  and  taking 
them  in  her  own  hand,  leaving 
Betsy  in  wide  astonishment  as  she 
glided  by  her  in  the  passage,  she 
had  reached  the  nearest  cab-stand, 
and  asked  to  be  driven  to  her  aunt's 
at  Brixton. 

Aunt  Martha,  she  thought,  would 
give  her  sympathy  at  all  events,  and 
a  little  counsel  for  the  actual  present. 
For  the  future,  she  meant  to  ask  no 
one's  counsel  but  George's.    If  he 


would  take  her  to  him,  there  she 
was ;  never  so  wretched  and  miser- 
able as  now,  to  he  sure,  bat  never 
so  much  needing  the  love  and  care 
which  he  had  so  often  promised. 
She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  love  for 
him  now ;  he  had  been  wronged,  in- 
sulted. She  did  not  coosider  it  was 
only  the  senseless  violence  of  an 
angry  woman;  she  would  scarcely 
have  minded  rushkig  in  to  him  in 
his  uncle's  presence,  and  crying, 
"  George,  here  I  am :  pity  me  and 
love  me ;  no  one  else  will,  becaose  I 
love  you." 

She  hardly  knew  how  she  got  into 
her  aunt's  pretty  sitting-room.  She 
did  not  understand  the  servant,  tall 
she  had  told  her  twice  that  her  aiinl 
was  gone  from  home. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  gone  to  nurse  old  Mn^ 
Manson  for  two  or  three  days,  whik 
her  niece  is  away.    Old  Mrs.  Man- 
son's  very  bad,  I  do  suppose,  WsrJ' 
Well,  she  must  sit  down,  at   leasts 
and  calm  herself.    She  would  wiito 
to  George  at  once.     But  what  l» 
aay?    when   could   sorrovr,    sfasBi, 
and   outraged    feeling    ever    ah^i 
themselves  into  the  letters  of  aa| 
discovered    alphabet?     She    wrote» 
and   tried   to   read   what  she  had 
written,  and  tore  it  into  fragments. 
She  bent  her  aching  head  upon  her 
hands,  and  waited  for  the  tronhled 
thoughts  to  atiU  themselves.      Bat 
they  would  not.    Then  she  rose,  and 
went  to  the  window  that  looked  oot 
into  the  road.    But  what  a  merafol 
ordering  it  is,  that  the  most  trifling 
outward  object  catches  the  eye  at 
such  moments,  and  delivers  ns  for  a 
few  instants  from  ourselves !  A  coadi 
was  passing  towards  the  great  city. 
It  was  a  gentle  ascent,  and  at  the 
moment  a  boy  with  a  very  small  bun- 
dle let  himself  gently  down  fix>m  be- 
hind.   Not  so  quickly  though,  but 
that  the  watchful  driver  caught  sight 
of  him  when  he  reached  the  ground. 

*^  Hallo,  young  chap  I "  he  shouted, 
"  fare's  a  shilling,  if  you  please  I  " 

"  All  right,  ooachman,  all  right !  ^ 
and  the  boy  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him. 

"AU  right!  I'm  blest  if  it  ia 
though! — ^think  you're  going  to  ride 
all  the  way  from  Croydon  here  £ar 
nothing,  ye  young  rascal?  " 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  horsea, 
and  looked  after  his  flying  ^tu^^ 
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for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  he  bad  a  great 
mind  to  get  down  from  his  box  and 
give  ohase;  but  as  the  boy  was 
active  and  had  a  fair  start,  and  time 
was  probably  valoable,  he  shouted  a 
few  good-humoared  threats  after  him, 
and  drove  on. 

Mary  had  looked  after  him  too, 
with  snob  utter  astonishment  that  her 
own  troubles  were  forgotten.  Her 
eyes  had  tears  in  them,  to  he  sure ; 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  per* 
sonal  identity  of  Master  Samuel.  She 
flew  to  the  street  door,  and  could 
just  see  his  figure  in  the  distance. 
The  coach  turned  the  comer  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  then  the  boy 
appeared  to  stop,  and  to  be  watching 
whether  any  one  was  coming  in  pur- 
suit. He  began  slowly  to  retrace 
his  steps  towards  the  door  where 
Mary  was  standing,  and  Mary  hardly 
waited  for  him  to  be  within  reason- 
able distance  to  wave  her  handker- 
chief in  the  hope  of  attracting  his 
attention.  The  movement  seemed 
rather  a  suspicious  one  to  the  fiigi- 
tive,  for  he  halted  and 'reconnoitred 
afresh.  Mary  ran  towards  him,  un- 
bonneted  as  she  was,  and  at  last 
Samuel  recognised  a  friend.  He  was 
hurried  into  the  house,  and  questioned 
as  well  as  his  sister^s  agitation  would 
allow  her. 

Samuel  had  run  away  from  school. 

"  I  a^nt  going  to  black  Binns*  boots, 
nor  spend  all  my  money  in  buy- 
ing paunches  to  feed  his  dog,  nor  to 
have  nuts  cracked  on  my  head  with 
Vardy's  dict^snary,  nor  have  my  tea 
stirred  with  a  tallow  candle,  nor  be 
locked  np  on  a  half-holiday.  I  cut 
away  this  morning — ^me  and  another 
•  did." 

Where  was  he  going  to  now,  Maiy 
asked. 

**  Well,  I  was  coming  here  first,  to 
see  what  aunt  Martha  M  say,  and  then 
Pm  going  home  to  mother.  I  rode 
all  the  way  from  Croydon  here,  you 
see,  but  I  hadn't  got  a  sixpence. 
Yardy  said  he'd  skin  me  if  I  didn't 
lend  him  all  I  had  left,  so  I  jumped 
off  by  here  you  see  without  paying; 
didn't  I  manage  it  prime?  VVtiatll 
mother  say,  do  you  think,  Mary  ?'' 

Mary  could  have  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Simpson  was  not  likely  at  pre- 
sent to  give  him  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. But  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  her.     She  would  take  Samuel 


with  her— even  he  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  fellow-culprit — and  go 
down  at  once  to  her  father  at  Barton 
End.  She  would  tell  him  eveiy- 
thing,  and  follow  his  advice  £uth- 
ftilly,  for  he  would  never  urge  her  to 
give  up  George. 

Samuel  was  delighted  with  the 
proposal ;  Mrs.  Simpson's  moods  were 
uncertain  with  aU  her  family,  and  it 
was  quite  a  matter  of  speculation 
with  him  during  his  flight,  whether 
she  would  kiss  and  pity  him  on  his 
arrival,  or  send  him  to  bed  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  early  coach  back  to  the 
hated  school  in  the  morning.  And 
to  go  down  to  Barton  End  I — ^it  was 
worth  running  away  for,  even  if  the 
master  flogged  him  (he  couldn't 
think  Vardy  really  meant  to  skin 
him)  when  he  was  sent  back.  The 
old  pony  might  be  living  in  the 
park  still,  possibly.  Of  course  he 
should  like  to  go  to  Barton  End. 

It  was  ascertained  upon  inquiry 
that  a  coach  would  pass  in  the  sifter- 
noon,  which  would  set  down  Mary 
and  her  brother  soon  after  dark 
within  a  mile  of  the  house.  Samuel 
was  in  terror  lest  the  coachman 
should  be  his  old  acquaintance  of 
the  morning ;  but  even  he  should  be 
propitiated,  Mary  assured  him,  by 
an  extra  shilling.  The  boy's  com- 
pany had  already  done  her  good.  She 
listened  to  all  his  school  troubles,  and 
promised,  that  if  he  went  back,  and 
was  a  good  boy,  the  absolute  power 
of  Binns  and  Vardy  should  be  modi- 
fied. It  was  strange,  Mary  thought, 
that  even  these  boys  should  begin 
thus  early  to  torment  each  other; 
she  wondered  whether  there  was  any 
happiness  anywhere  in  this  world! 
Samuel  was  ravenously  hungry,  hav- 
ing run  away- without  his  breakfast^ 
which  reminded  Mary  that  she  baa 
done  the  same;  appetite  is  very  in- 
fectious, and  she  was  indebted  to  his 
example  for  not  refusing  entirely,  as 
she  felt  very  much  disposed  to  do, 
the  extempore  luncheon  which  aunt 
Martha's  maid  was  quite  ashamed 
of,  but  which  Master  Simpson  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  prime."  Mary  wrote 
a  hasty  note  to  Augusta,  to  say  she 
was  gone  to  her  father,  and  rather 
longer  ones,  not  nearly  so  intelligible, 
to  George  and  to  her  aunt,  and  took 
her  seat  in  the  coach  with  a  sinking 
heart.    It  was  a  miserable  journey 
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tUs  looked-for  visit  .to  Barton  End ; 
she  dreaded  the  very  sight  of  it. 
What  would  her  poor  father  say  ? 
Mary  had  never  ipven  him  one  mo- 
ment's trouble.  He  had  been  fond  of 
saying  so  to  her  when  they  were 
alone ;  she  was  his  heart's  pride  and 
delight.  He  would  think  her  right, 
she  was  sure;  but  must  she  be  the 
wretohed  instrament  of  breaking  up 
all  his  family  happiness?  Still,  she 
never  hesitated  or  repented  for  one 
instant  She  must  be  true  to  George. 
She  would  never  have  sufivred  her- 
self to  think  of  him;  would  have 
smothered  her  first  feelings  towards 
him  as  she  might,  had  either  father 
or  mother  forbidden  their  intimacy ; 
would  give  him  up  even  now,  if  he 
was — what  he  had  been  called  that 
morning ;  so  she  stepped  out  in  the 
dark  evening  on  the  strange  road 
where  the  turn  to  Barton  was,  with 
a  weak  and  tottering  step,  but  with 
as  strong  a  heart  as  when  she  had 
said  to  her  mother,  "  I  can  go  to  him.'' 

It  was  a  long  lonely  mile  to  Barton 
End,  but  a  straight  road,  the  coach- 
man had  said,  and  she  had  famous 
company.  For  Samuel  had  begged 
to  go  outside,  and  for  the  last  few 
miles  had  sat  on  the  box,  had  heard 
wondrous  tales  of  horses,  and  taken 
the  coachman  into  his  confidence  as 
to  his  running  away,  and  informed 
him  of  his  prospective  ownership  of 
Barton  End,  and,  in  short,  talked  in 
such  magnificent  style  as  mast  have 
abashed  Binns  &  Co.  for  ever,  could 
they  but  have  heard  him.  But  he 
was  very  quiet  now, — partly  from 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  meeting 
with  his  father,  and  partly  because 
Mary  clasped  his  hand  so  tight,  and 
trembled  so,  and  walked  so  very  fast, 
and  then  stopped  for  breath,  that 
Samuel  was  rather  frightened.  He 
little  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  poor  Mary  was  by  far  the 
greater  culprit  of  the  two.  He  began 
again  at  tliis  last  moment,  as  he  had 
done  before  during  the  day,  to  enlist 
her  on  his  side  against  the  offended 
powers. 

"I  say,  Polly  dear,  say  a  good 
word  for  me ;  don't  let  'em  send  me 
back  again  straight,  as  they  did  one 
.  boy,  and  they  kept  him  on  bread  and 
water  for  a  week,  and  flogged  him 
twice  everv  day,  and  he  went  and 
drowned    himself^    and    there's   his 


bones  plain  in  the  well  now,  and  his 
ghost  comes  up  every  Saturday  night 
in  the  bncket." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Sara," 
said  his  sister,  though  she  aearoelj 
heard  the  wonls. 

"  Well,  but  Vardy  told  me  go,  and 
he  showed  me  something  white  down 
in  the  water,  and  told  me  to  go  and 
draw  the  bucket  up  on  a  Saturday 
night,  but  I  dursn't." 

Possibly  the  incroasing  gloom  ef 
the  lane  had  its  efiect  on  Ssrood's 
nerves,  which  were  not  of  the  strong- 
est; however,  they  reached  the  en- 
trance to  the  house  wiihont  diffienhj 
or  adventure. 

Mr.  Grindle  had  returned  frorai 
long  day's  shooting,  and  fonnd  Mr. 
Simpson  awaiting  him  at  a  kte 
dinner;  rather  moped,  if  the  trttb 
must  be  told,  and  longing  to  be  at 
home  at  tea  with  his  famil}'.  Th« 
lawyer's  sporting  friend  bad  declined 
to  stay  and  dine  with  them,  and  bad 
driven  back  to  town ;  so  the  tit 
gentlemen  again  sat  down  tiUoF-tk, 
Mr.  Grindle  doing  the  honours.  Js. 
Simpson  found  his  position  rate 
embarrassing ;  he  was  neither  maslB 
nor  guest.  He  was  drinking  tk 
agent's  wine,  kept  under  private  lock 
and  key  in  preparation  for  his  peri- 
odical visits,  and  eating  the  sahnoa 
brought  down  in  ice  in  his  dog-cart 
He  would  not  have  ventured  hunsitf 
to  give  an  order  in  the  house  for  the 
world.  Mr.  Grindle,  it  is  true,  re- 
ferred to  him  continually,  most  dis- 
tinctly and  pointedly,  as  "  poor  Mr. 
John's  cousin ;"  but  he  felt  that  the 
sour-looking  old  servant  wonld,  at  a 
word  from  that  gentleman,  have 
kicked  him  out  of  the  front  door, 
and,  as  he  fancied,  with  pleasine. 
It  was  quite  true — so  he  wonld;  and 
Mr.  Grindle  after  him,  and  Mr.  John 
Simpson,  had  he  had  the  chance, 
after  them  both,  or  any  other  visitor 
by  right  or  by  invitation,  who  inter- 
fered with  his  own  personal  ease 
and  quiet;  but  to  poor  Mr.  Josei^ 
it  seemed  that  the  sour  looks  were 
levelled  specially  at  him. 

It  might  be  that  both  gentJeroeo 
were  tired,  or  that  they  did  not  find 
each  other's  conversation  very  agree- 
able, or  that,  as  the  lawyer  observed, 
there  was  something  sleepy  in  the 
air ;  for,  after  a  very  languid  attempt 
at  conversation,  they  forgot  to  pass 
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he  bottle,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  their 
espeotive  easy-chairs.  They  were 
ouscd  by  a  startling  peal  from  the 
lall  bell  (nervous  bands  always  pull 
lard)  echoing  loudly  tbrongh  the 
JrnoBt  empty  house. 

'^  Rather  late  for  a  visitor,'*  said  Mr. 
srrindle;  "hope  none  of  my  clients 
lave  followed  me  down  here." 

The  ball-door  was  opened,  there 
vas  a  preliminary  negotiation  and- 
ble  in  the  passage,  and  then  the  sonr- 
'isaged  domestic  nshered  in  "Miss 
>i  mpson.*'  Mr.  Grindle  looked  aston- 
ished, as  he  rose  and  bowed.  Mr. 
Umpson  jnmped  np  in  alarm.  "  Any- 
hing  the  matter  at  home,  Mary?" 
aid  the  father  in  a  trembling  voice. 

She  forgot  Mr.  Grindle;  perhaps 
lever  saw  him.  She  Tashed  forward, 
jid  fell  on  her  knees  with  one  load 
ob  at  her  Other's  feet. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Grindle  could  not, 
trictly  speaking,  have  been  called  a 
^ntleman.  He  was  a  man,  at  all 
; vents,  which  is  sometimes  just  as 
^ood.  He  was  astonished,  he  was 
^ery  pardonably  curious,  but  he 
ralked  straight  out  of  the  room.  It 
?as  a  case,  as  he  could  have  phrased 
t,  quite  out  of  his  line  of  business. 
le  walked  straight  out,  rather  in  a 
lurry,  and  the  passage  was  rather 
(ark.  There  he  stumbled  over  a 
►oy.  "Who  are  you?"  said  he, 
baking  him  rather  roughly,  by  way 
»f  giving  vent  to  his  agitated  feel- 
ngF — "  who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 

''  Don't,"  said  a  pleading  voice— 

don't;  PmSam." 

'^  Sara  who?" 

"  Sam  Simpson." 

"  Curse  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  "here's 
be  whole  family  come." 

"  And  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
ere,  boy,  skulking  in  the.  passage  ? 
f  yon  want  to  see  your  father,  why 
on't  you  go  to  him?" 

"  Oh  1  'cause  I've  ran  away ;  and 
lie^s  gone  to  tell  him  about  Binns." 

**Ran  away?  where  from?  and 
ehy  did  you  run  here?  and  who's 
Jinns?" 

But  if  there  had  been  any  hope, 
a  his  then  state  of  agitation,  of 
lamuel's  giving  intelligible  answers 
o  this  sharp  fire  of  questions,  he 
ras  at  all  events  spared  the  trial, 
or  at  that  moment  the  hall  bell 
^ent  again,  as  loudly  as  before. 

"Go  it,"  said  Mr.  Grindle,  with 


a  sort  of  sneering  defiance;  "ring 
louder. 

Samuel  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Philistines  were 
upon  him — ^that  the  whole  staff 
of  Lindley  House,  professors  of  all 
branches,  native  Parisians  and  Ger- 
mans, drawing,  writing,  fencing,  and 
calisthenic  masters  (most  of  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  but  they  looked 
terrible  in  the  prospectus),  with 
Binns  and  Vardy  probably  as  volun- 
teers, were  baying  on  his  track,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  dragged  back  to 
increased  tortures. 

"Let  go  my  coat-tails,  sir.  (Sam 
had  fastened  on  him  in  his  agony.) 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy? 
don't  howl  in  that  way,  go  to  vour 
father,  d'ye  hear? — Sorry  to  keep 
yon  waiting,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
lawyer,  again  addressing  the  door 
with  a  bitter  politeness;  for  either 
the  old  servant  was  slow,  or  the  new 
visitor  impatient,  and  there  was  an- 
other peal  along  the  passages.  Sam 
was  under  the  hall  table  now.  The 
old  servant  came  across  the  hall, 
looking  sourer  than  ever. 

"More  company,  Zachary,"  said 
Mr.  Grindle;  "are  your  beds  all 
aired?"  Zachary's  face  might  have 
expressed  disgust,  but  that  was  its 
usual  expression,  and  he  was  too 
much  afraid  of  the  lawyer  to  re- 
ply, or,  perhaps,  too  intensely  indig- 
nant. 

He  opened  the  door,  however,  and 
a  tall  young  man  inquired  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Simpson. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  Zachary.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  answer 
by  a  counter-question,  for  the  gentle- 
man wras  evidently  impatient. 

"  Mr.  Harrison."  Zachary  vouch- 
safed no  verbal  answer,  but  allowed 
him  to  walk  in.  George  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  Grindle  as  he  was  re- 
treating, and  addressed  his  next 
question  to  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you 
no  doubt  can  tell  me — ^is  Mary — is 
Miss  Simpson  here  with  her  father?" 

"  WeU,"  siud  the  lawyer,  after  tak- 
ing a  rapid  survey  of  his  question- 
er, which  appeared  satisfactory,  for 
there  was  something  less  of  irritation 
in  his  tone,  "  I  think  I  may  say  she 
is.    Has  she  run  away  ?" 

"Sir!"  said  George,  firing  up. 
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**  Oh  I  no  offence,  I  beseech  yon  ; 
but  really  the  fiEunily  movements 
are  rather  puzzling.  You  see  this 
young  gentleman---eh  I  what's  be- 
come Of  him  now  ?" 

Reassured  by  George  Harrison's 
well-known  voice,  Samuel  took  cour- 
age to  emerge  from  under  the  table. 

George  looked,  if  possible,  more 
puzzled  than  Mr.  Grindle.  "  WeU," 
said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  that  implied 
he  gave  the  thing  up  altogether — ^*'  I 
think  ni  go  to  bed-*-«ive  me  a 
candle,  Zacbary.  You^U  find  Mr. 
Simpson  in  there.*' 

Mary  had  laid  all  her  griefs  before 
her  father.  Her  mother's  violence 
was  not  so  overwhelming  to  him  as 
it  had  been  to  her.  He  was  more 
really  vexed,  thou^  he  did  not  say 
80,  at  Mary's  imprudent  step  than 
at  his  wife's  foolish  language ;  a  few 
hasty  words  more  or  less  would  have 
made  very  little  impression  upon 
good-humoured  Mr.  Simpson.  But 
he  was  not  in  love,  had  not  heard 
blasphemy  spoken  against  his  idoL 
as  poor  Mary  had.  He  soothed  ana 
comforted  her  as  well  as  he  could, 
thoagh  he  was  sadly  at  a  loss  for 
words ;  it  would  all  come  right  by- 
and-by.  At  all  events  Mary  and 
George  had  his  consent,  ana  they 
must  be  patient;  but  he  ended  by 
wishing  with  her  that  cousin  John's 
property  had  gone  somewhere  else. 
"  We  wasn't  rich,  Mary,  but  we  was 
very  comfortable  as  we  was." 

"Oh  yes,  dear  father,  oh  yes!" 
and  Mary  began  to  sob  again,  though 
the  teare  were  not  so  bitter;  when 
she  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
and  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  grew  as 
pale  again  as  marble.  Why  was  it, 
that  when  Greorge  entered  the  room, 
she  turned  from  him  and  hid  her 
face  on  her  father's  shoulder,  instead 
of  flying  into  his  arms  for  shelter 
as  she  had  longed  to  do  a  few  hours 
ago! 

He  had  left  town  the  instant  he 
received  her  note — so  hurried  and 
incoherent  that  he  scarcely  gathered 
more  from  it  than  that  she  was  in  trou- 
ble, and  that  he  should  find  her  with 
her  father  at  Barton  End.  Had  she 
asked  him  to  come  to  her? — she 
could  not  remember  now :  had  she 
done  wrong? — she  began  to  fear  it 
now.  Mr.  Simpson  held  out  his 
hand  at  once,  with  the  old  cordial 


greeting,  "Qeoigo,  my  boyl"  la- 
deed,  he  was  dcJighted  to  see  him, 
and  would  have  transfored  he 
daughter  at  once  to  one  who  was 
probably  more  at  home^  or  at  kast 
nad  more  modern  experience,  in  sadi 
scenes  than  himself;  but  Mary  dung 
close,  and  never  looked  np  or  spoke. 

Again  the  hall  bell  rang ;  not  id 
loud,  this  time;  but  Harrison  hsd 
left  the  dining-room  door  open,  aad 
Sam,  once  more  in  a  state  of  alano, 
rushed  in  to  his  bewildered  parent, 
and  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  I  father,  lather! 
here's  a  carriage  drove  np  P' 

''  I'll  bet  a  shilling,"  said  Mr.  Sinp- 
son,  "  it's  your  mother,  Polly !    Ne?© 
mind,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  cheer  up." 
Mary  looked  up,  and  put  her  hial 
in  George's.  Nobody  thon^t  of  8sm; 
but  he    felt  great    oomfort  at  tbe 
suggestion.    Ohaina  and   bolts  vere 
withdrawn,  amidst  audible   mntter- 
ings  from  Zacbary.    It  waa   not  § 
lady's  voice ;  it  was  not  Mra.  Saf- 
son,  for  Samael  rushed  oat  torn, 
and  came  back  looking  more  smsi 
than  ever.    Old  2^hary  lookni  isio 
the  room,  with  a  hideotw  8iiuk,ttl 
announced  very  distinoti  j 

Mb.  John  Simpson  1 
A  stout,  dark-complexioned,  butgood- 
homoured-looking  man  walked  fd 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  »d 
bowed  comprehensively  to  all  the 
party,  with  something  of  fbre^ 
grace, — at  least  without  En^^ 
awkwardness.  He  looked  as  fittk 
alarming  as  a  man  of  six  feet,  with  a 
good  d^  of  hair  about  him,  coold 
well  do;  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  company  were  not  a  litde 
startled.  Certainly  few  gentksDeii 
were  ever  so  received  in  their  own 
house.  Mary  felt  inclined  to  screiBu 
but  only  broke  into  a  low  hysteriesi 
laugh.  &e  seemed  to  eiyoj  thdr 
intense  astonishment. 

''  Ha !  ha !"  he  burst  out  at  last,  for 
no  one  else  spoke, — ^  quite  a  fasmHj 
party,  I  conclude.  Gome,  I'll  tell  jo& 
what— Fm  glad  to  see  yon  all ;  Vrt 
not  seen  a  soul  of  my  own  name  or 
kin  for  fifteen  years — don't  kx^ 
strange  at  me  because  Fm  oonie 
home." 

'^Johnl"  said  his  cousin,  finding 
voice  at  last^^^Johnl  Fm  heartily 
glad  to  see  you — ^welcome  home!'' ' 

The  other  looked  at  him  Ibr  a 
moment — ^they  were  keener  eyes  than 
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MCr.  Joseph  SimpsoD's.  ^^Joe,*^  said 
be— —there  was  no  mistaking  the 
boneat  fao^^"  Joe,  I  beliere  it !"  and 
be  dashed  his  hand  into  his  consin's, 
and  tnmed  his  head  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment— perhaps  to  look  at  Sam. 

*^  I'm  Tery  sorry,  Joe ;  not  sony 
I^m  alive,  you  know  that  can't  he 
helped  ;  but  sorry  youVe  been  dis- 
appointed. I  called  at  Grindles\  and 
they  told  me  all  about  it.  Never 
mind,  Joe ;  the  old  place  shall  be  a 
home  for  yon  and  yours ;  and  you'll 
forgive  me  for  coming  back." 

Mr.  Joe  Simpson  made  no  reply; 
he  never  was  a  good  hand  at  speeches. 
He  tamed  his  head  away,  now ;  pro- 
bably to  see  what  Mary  was  about. 
"That's  your  daughter,  Joe,"   con- 
tinued Mr.  John,  who  was  much  the 
most  at  home,  as  he  had  best  right  to 
be.     **  I  never  thought  any  of  our  lot 
would  have  shown  so  much  blood. 
Gad.  what  a  sweet  sight  it  is  to  see  an 
English  girl's  face,"  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  by  a  very  emphatic  kiss, 
for  which  he  made  a  very  proper 
apology,  but  Mary  would  have  been 
quite  content  without.     ^^And  this 
your  eldest  son — ^how  these  young 
ones  run  up ;  a'nt  an  atom  like  you, 
Joe,  my  boy  I  but  a  very  fine  young 
fellow ;"  and'  he  shook  George  hear- 
tily by  the  hand,  to  which  George  as 
heartily  responded ;  he  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  be  taken  for  one  of 
the  family.    "But  what's  this,  my 
dear,"  said  he  to  Mary,  from  whom 
in  truth  he  had  hardly  taken  off  his 
eyes—"  what's  this  ?  youVe  been  cry- 
ing I" 

What  could  poor  Mary  do,  but  cry 
again  ?  His  voice  was  so  kind :  he 
looked  so  inquiringly  into  her  eyes ; 
he  took  her  himd  so  gently.  This 
was  cousin  John !  Oh  I  how  glad  she 
was  there  was  to  be  no  more  rejoicing 
over  his  money  I 

"  I  shan't  ciT  any  more  now  you 
are  come  back.'^  she  said. 

"Now,  no  humbug,"  said  cousin 
John ;  "  you  didn't  cry  for  me,  you 
know ;  what's  this  all  about,  eh  I'' 

He  was  told  all  about  it  In  half 
an  hour,  cousin  John  and  his  heirs- 
expectant  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.    He  was  taken  into  every- 


body's confidence;  what  he  whis- 
pered to  Maiy  no  one  ever  knew,  un- 
less she  has  told  George  Harrison 
now  they  are  married.  He  proraisecl 
to  go  back  with  Sam  to  schoibl,  and 
to  i&n  Vardy,  if  necessary,  in  case  a 
magnificent  supper  to  the  whole  fra- 
ternity of  Lindley  House  should  not 
be  found  sufilcient  (with  a  quiet  hint 
to  the  doctor)  to  insure  Sam's  fature 
popularity  without  having  recourse 
to  that  extreme  measure.  By  the 
time  the  faithful  Zachaiy  had  in- 
formed Mr.  Grindle  of  his  principal's 
arrival  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
gentleman  had  made  himself  up  to 
come  down  stairs,  cousin  John  Simp- 
son had  been  restored  to  his  own 
again  without  a  heartburning  or  a 
grudge  from  any  one  of  his  dishi- 
herited  relations.  Over  Mrs.  Simp- 
son's and  Augusta's  disappointment, 
we  prefer  to  draw  a  veil.  They  bore 
it  like  women,  and  said  they  "al- 
ways knew  cousin  John  would  turn 
up  again." 

"You  haven't  told  us,  Mr.  John," 
said  Grindle,  "  how  this  strange  mis- 
take arose,  after  all  ?"  ' 

"It  comes  of  doing  things  by 
halves;"  and  he  took  a  colonial 
newspaper  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
pointed  out  this  paragraph  to  Mr. 
Grindle.  *'-»'' 

"  On  the  11th  ult,  at  Point  deGaUe, 
Ceylon,  on  his  voyage  home,  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  Her  M^esty's  Con- 
sul at  Tranquebar,  to  CeUitine  Sophie^ 
relict  of  the  late  Count  de  Leon  Sc^ 
vigny.  Colonel  in  the  Austrian  Ser- 
«w." 

"  They  put  in  only  half  the  an- 
nouncement, you  see,  and  so  it  got 
among  the  deaths,  and  was  copied 
into  the  English  pap^^.  I  made  them 
print  it  here  with  an  apology.  It  was 
rather  a  sudden  thinff,"  continued 
Mr.  John,  "  and  I  couldn't  come  off 
at  once  by  the  Formosa;  I  only 
landed  last  night.  She's  a  very  fine 
woman,  and  can't  speak  a  word  of 
English,  BO  there'll  be  no  family 
quarrels,  Joe ;  and  mind  what  I  say. 
here's  a  country-house  for  you  ana 
yours  as  long  as  it  stands." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Simpson  have 
no  family;  and  Mr.  and  liurs.  George 
Harrison  are  their  constant  guests. 
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Human  nature  and  popular  liking 

get  hard  measure  at  everybody's 
and.  We  who  make  np  the  tale 
and  add  oar  own  individual  voices  to 
give  character  to  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  crowd,  are  never- 
theless ready  at  all  times  to  mount 
upon  a  fancied  superiority,  and  con- 
demn the  conclnsioDS  of  the  popular 
mind,  though  that  embraces  our  own. 
At  the  present  time,  when  all  the 
talking  portion  of  the  world  not  at 
leisure  in  its  yearly  holiday  has  taken 
to  discuss  the  intellectual  tastes  of 
the  multitude,  we  have  heard  per- 
haps quite  enough  about  the  novel- 
reading  of  the  public  libraries  and 
mechanics'  institutes  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  unexampled  diffu- 
sion of  light  literature  among  the 
masses,  which  has  not  ceased  yet  to 
amaze  the  philosophic  mind.  Grant- 
ing as  an  astonishing  and  unforeseen 
fact  the  imdeniable  truth,  that  all  the 
different  classes  of  society  are  pretty 
much  at  one  in  their  tastes,  and  that 
the  democracy,  strangely  enough,  is 
not  more  anxious  to  improve  its  mind 
than  is  the  aristocracy,  and  does  not 
even  show  any  special  distinction  in 
that  respect  from  the  very  middle 
classes  themselves,  we  have  still,  in 
allowlDg  this,  made  ourselves  aware 
of  only  one  side  of  the  subject.  We, 
and  the  great  people  and  the  work- 
ing people,  and  all  the  world,  read 
more  novels  by  a  very  long  number 
than  we  read  works  of  philosophy, 
science,  or  any  other  elevated  and 
elevating  branch  of  literature;  per- 
haps we  read  more  novels  than  are 
good  for  us— ^not  to  say  write  them-^ 
but  still  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
popular  English  inclination.  There 
is  a  counterpoise  and  balance:  it 
is  common  to  speak  of  the  race  once 
run  by  Old  Mortality  on  the  one  side, 
and  Dr.  Chalmerses  Astronomical  Dis- 
courses  on  the  other,  as  an  amazing 
testimony  to  the  attractiveness  of 
these  eloquent  sermons;  but,  after 
all,  the  fiict  is  not  so  unprecedented 
as  one  might  suppose.  Whether  it  is 
the  leaven  of  ancient  Puritanism 
working  still  under  the  soil;   whe- 


ther it  is  a  oertiun  controrernal  and 
polemic  tendency  peculiar  to  a  oood- 
try  in  which  opinion  and  thought  an 
free  as  the  winds,  or  whether  it  be 
merely  the  broader  saperficial  satis- 
faction which  people  very  imperfecdy 
religious,  yet  affectionately  indined 
towards  the  gospel,  take  in  hearing  it 
talked  of,  we  do  not  presume  to  de- 
cide ;  but  it  is  a  very  oertain  fiut, 
that  even  among  our  novel-lovii^ 
population,  sermons-— a  manner  of 
literature  quite  antipodal  and  anti- 
gonistio— find,  in  spite  of  many  dia- 
daimers,  a  great  and  uniTersel  io> 
o^tanoe.  While  people  8|)eak  of  die 
penny  periodicals,  full  of  tales  md 
novelties,  which  the  metropolia  sends 
forth,  few  think  of  the  side-by-ade 
existence  of  a  penny  Pulpit^  ifha% 
in  thin  paper  and  coarse  print  Sb 
their  neighbouns,  the  divines  of  Lea- 
don,  of  idl  denominations,  sendM 
their  exhortations  to  the  crowd  Aod 
let  nobody  suppose  the  jPkZ^W 
guishes  while  the  tales  flourish.  1ft 
are,  though  not  an  island  of  saimi^fc 
sermon-loving  generation.  Our  en 
tingle  to  the  hortatory  addreas  « 
well  as  to  the  tale  of  fancy ;  and  th» 
former  liking  is  so  much  the  mon 
spontaneous,  that  while  hosts  of  lite- 
rary adventurers  watch  the  popnkr 
appetite,  and  study  its  variation 
with  all  the  anxiety  of  nnsecmed 
servants,  whom  a  mementos  capries 
may  cast  out,  the  body  of  divinity 
troubles  itself  very  much  less  abous 
the  matter,  and  holds  an  nnboonded 
and  unshakable  confidenoe  in  its 
own  interesting  voioe— a  confidence 
which  is  justified  by  the  resolts. 
There  is  scarcely  a  dever  writer 
of  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field  who  has  not  had  his  fling  at  sei^ 
mons  and  their  makers  one  tinie  or 
another;  but  dtherthe  native  fonse 
of  the  productions,  or  the  strong 
hold  upon  nature  and  the  popolar 
heart  which  they  possess,  has  de- 
feated evezy  assailant,  and  sermons 
continue  as  they  have  been,  and 
most  likely  will  ever  hew  a  notable 
and  abundant  branch  of  £nglish  Ute- 
rature^^perhaps  the  most  paradozi- 
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cal  and  contKulictoi7  branch  of  that 
great  tree ;  for  while,  in  common  par- 
lance, we  all  avow  oor  horror  of  ser- 
inoDising,  sermons  are  not  only  one 
of  the  most  widely  popnlar  kinds  of 
publication,  but  constitnte  no  small 
part  of  the  standard  and  classic  illus- 
trations of  our  language.  There  are 
few  prose  writers  whom,  in  the  in- 
terests of  mere  literature,  we  should 
be  less  inclined  to  part  with  than  the 
great  preachers  of  the  past ;  yet  there 
18  scarcely  a  man  of  any  intelligence 
in  the  country  who  has  not,  one  time 
or  another,  denounced,  with  all  the 
energy  and  impatience  of  a  sufferer, 
the  common  strain  of  contemporair 
pulpit  addresses.  The  utmost  reach 
of  eloquence  is  possible  to  this  man- 
ner of  intellectual  exertion — and  the 
direst  dalnet^s  and  most  mischief- 
making  stupidity,  unfortunately  falls 
also  within  its  wide-extending  range. 
From  the  same  platform,  and  with  a 
common  advantage  of  access,  come 
voices  that  thrill  the  world,  and 
snatch  the  common  heart  out  of  its 
daily  moil  to  flash  upon  its  aston- 
iahed  vision,  once  at  least,  if  never 
more,  a  true  and  sudden  glimpse  of 
that  God  and  truth  in  whose  pre- 
sence the  veiled  ^lature  stands  un- 
aware; and  voices  that  drone  God^s 
ways  and  works  into  a  tale  of  vulgar 
repetitions,  that  argue  an  unques- 
tionable truth  into  shreds  till  the 
unfortunate  hearers  turn  sceptics  out 
of  mere  natural  antagonism,  and  that 
laboriously  debase  and  obscure  the 
holy  text  which  they  profess  to  explain. 
We  could  almost  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  spoken  or  printed 
speech  which  can  come  so  low  as  the 
sermon  in  proper  hands,  as  there  is 
certainly  nothing  which  can  come 
higher. 

We  have,  besides  all  this,  a  very 
special  and  universal  interest  in  the 
sermon.  One  can  avoid  reading  a 
disagreeable  book — one  can  banish  a 
flippant  periodical  or  a  stupid  paper — 
but  if  one  slights  the  sermon,  one 
must  take  the  consequences.  Cer- 
tainly we  hear  of  an  ethereal  and 
elevated  description  of  piety,  which 
holds  itself  devoutly  superior  to 
churchgoing ;  which  requires  no 
weekly  stimulation,  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  those  Sabbath  reminders 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
mon bulk  of  mankind.     But  that 


belongs  to  so  eclectic  and  limited  a 
dass,  that  it  scarcely  affects  the  more 
general  case.  All  of  us^  not  being 
very  enlightened,  go  to  church — or 
profess  to  go  to  church— or  when  we 
stay  away,  feel  the  matter  somewhat 
on  our  conscience;  therefore  the 
character  of  those  pulpit  prelections 
which  we  do  hear  or  ought  to  hear, 
every  Sunday,  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  us.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  these  are  very  satisfactory. 
No  profession  is  safe  against  the  in- 
trusion of  unfit  persons;  and  the 
church  has  this  further  disadvantage, 
that  the  proper  gifts  for  its  labours 
are  seldom  developed  in  early  life, 
while  in  early  life  the  necessary 
studies  must  hd  prosecuted,  and  the 
course  of  life  decided  upon.  Families 
where  one  son  is  inevitably  provided 
fbr  by  the  family  living,  are  perhaps 
quite  as  safe,  atler  all,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  clergymen,  as  are  those 
families  where  a  pious  lad,  totally 
unacquainted  with  his  own  capacities, 
dedicates  devoutly  a  limited  and  com- 
monplace understanding  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry.  From  both  such 
come  those  inedible  young  curates 
who  set  up  private  confessionals— 
those  young  Dissenters,  those  youth- 
ful Churchmen  who  flourish  their 
beardless  logic,  arbitrary  and  im- 
perative, over  all  our  hardworking 
middle-aged  heads,  and  teach  us  what 
we  all  learnt  for  ourselves  twenty 
vears  ago,  and  since  have  had  to  un- 
learn laboriously  and  with  pain.  By 
what  process  of  trial  and  purgation 
— by  what  course  of  years  and  ex- 
perience, those  rampant  young  heroes 
settle  down  into  the  sober  and  steady, 
perhaps  even  dignified,  clergyman,  is 
a  secret  of  the  cloth  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  penetrate.  But  when  we 
go  to  church  out  of  the  battle  and 
conflict  of  our  lives,  and  find  one  of 
these  youthful  champions  before  us. 
ready  to  ride  over  our  heads  in  all 
the  indiscriminating  assumption  of 
peremptory  youth,  perhaps  the  Sun- 
day or  the  Sabbath  service  does  not 
re&esh  us  as  it  might  have  done.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  are  either  instructed,  con- 
soled, or  edified,  by  the  one,  two,  or 
three  sermons  which  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  us  to  hear  weekly.  A 
great  many  of  us  listen  very  patiently, 
and  with  respect,  in  the  satisfying 
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oonscioQsness  of  doing  our  own  duty 
vt  least,  whatever  the  preacher  may 
be  disposed  to  do;  and  tiiere  are 
others  who  chafe  and  fret  and  Tex 
the  religions  sonls  of  wife  and  mother, 
who  are  perhaps  more  easily  satisfied. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  There  never  was 
an  arrangement  more  simply  and  en- 
tirely suitable  to  the  nature  of  man, 
than  that  which  establishes  for  him 
not  only  a  common  service  of  suppli- 
cation and  thanksgiving,  but  a  period- 
ical reminder  of  those  higher  duties 
which  are  the  soul  and  inspiration  of 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  an 
institution  more  accordant  with  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  nature ;  and 
when  the  question  recurs  to  us  in- 
voluntarily, we  repeat  it  alike  with 
wonder  and  impatience,  Why  is  not 
the  pulpit  far  more  generally,  more 
universally  influentisJf  Why  is  it 
that  we  so  often  fail  in  finding  there 
anything  better  than  tedium  ?  Why 
is  it  so  often  some  man,  of  very 
moderate  intellect  and  ordinary  cha- 
racter, of  whom  we  are  reminded — 
an  existence  not  in  any  way  parti- 
cularly beneficent  or  improving,  as  we 
contemplate  it^-insteaa  of  the  One 
holy  existence  and  character  which 
this  is  our  special  opportunity  of 
studying?  The  question  is  one  im- 
portant to  the  hearers,  and  very  im- 
portant to  the  preachers  of  t^e  pre- 
sent time.  The  pulpit  of  itself,  and 
by  itself,  possesses  a  power  which  it 
IS  impossible  to  over-estimate.  All 
kinds  and  degrees  of  men,  all  classes 
and  qualities  of  minds,  come  one 
time  or  other  under  the  reach  of  its 
influence;  it  is  important  to  the 
whole  community  that  this  influence 
should  be  pure  and  permanent — ^but 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  hard  to  answer  such  an  in- 
quiry. While  preachers  remain,  how- 
ever, the  pnlpit  will  always  retain 
those  peculiar  temptations  to  self- 
importance  and  a  pernicious  kind  of 
vanity,  which  does  so  much  harm  to 
its  utterance  now.  While  we  are  as 
we  are,  preachers,  like  other  men^ 
will  always  stand  in  jeopardy  of  re- 
garding their  principal  duty  as  a 
periodical  piece  of  business  necessi- 
tated by  the  rules  of  theii:  calling, 
and  the  recurrence  of  these  inevitable 
Sundays,  which  open  their  mouths, 
like  the  Wis  in  their  church  steeple, 


under  the  ocHnpnlsion  of  an  OBtmi 
force,  and    not   the  powerfbl  aa- 
straint  of  liAving  somethii^  to  an. 
And  so,  also,  there  will  alwajs  oa- 
tinue  to  be  mnltitades  of  men  wh§ 
will  calmly  bring  forth  their  ov* 
opinions — ^their  quips  and  oanbcf 
originality — into    that    Htde    ham 
snatched  out  of  the  world,  in  if^ak 
we  would  fain  be  strei^[tiifiBed  sad 
refreshed  by  other    ooioip 
In  short,    the   pulpit    wautt 
everything  else  wants — ibMl  i 
simplicity  which  is  above 
that  primitive  trathfolnesB, 
positive,  and  actual,  wbidi  isttAM 
the  crown  of  all  endunuooes  aada- 
periences,  and  the  ten^D^  of  a  dSi 
And  what  our  preachers  reqairessiat 
a  chance  gleam  of  new  light  to  b 
thrown  somehow  upon  Senpom^a 
an  original  view  to  be  takoL  cf  tib 
or  that  passage,  but  to  rea&e  vint 
heavy-laboured    souls    stand  bein 
them  in  that  one  day's  I&sbr,  i# 
many  a  dumb  longing  for  ta»  en- 
fort  and  encouragement  d&sm, 
and  many  a  sore  experieoBe  d  lb 
travail    of  these  latter  ^p-sdi 
devoured    with    the     oares  d  ^ 
world,  the  deceitfulnesa  of  rid^i^ 
agonies  of  a  nature  whidi  his  ^ 
astray  from  its  original  meanii^sBd 
is  incoherent  even  to  itself;  aai  ^ 
this  audience,  which  has  no  lasm 
and   no   heart  for    the   aeM-^Astjt 
tion  of  a  clever  intellect^  is  liai^  to 
be  moved  as  one  man  by  a  trad  i^ 
peal  to  its  remembranoes,  a  gaaiat 
awaking  of  its  memory  towards  thit 
gospel  in  which    all  its  wants  ee 
anticipated  and  supplied.    It  d&^ 
not  be  a  bad  exercise  for  dergjaa 
to  consider  how  much  it  is  worth  m 
while  of  some  hundreds  of  peo|de :: 
spend  the  prime  of  that  Sabbath-dif 
which  is  our  only  legitimate  mtsd 
festival  and  holiday,  listening  peihi^ 
to  the  formal,  perhaps  to  the  careka> 
perhaps  to  the  original  and  eooentrie 
composition  which  th^  have  pro- 
duced   because    they   cannot    h^ 
themselves,    because    to-morrow  if 
Sunday,    and  our  reverend  friends 
must  do  their  duty.    Is  it  worth  off 
whileL  do  you  think,  most  exc^kst 
preacner,  f^r  we  have    song  oar 
psalms,    and    made    onr    matotiitfl 
thanksgivings  and  supplications,  to 
sit  in  decorous  stiUness  ibr  an  bosr 
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or  a  half-hoar,  according  to  your  no- 
tion and  habits,  to  learn  what  is  your 
opinion  upon  that  disputed  passage, 
or  wherein  you  agree  with  Greseninsor 
differ  with  Augustine  ?  If  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  a  genius,  and  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  us,  why  insist  upon 
saying  it?    Genius  is  not  necessary ; 
cleverness  is  not  necessary.   We  have 
heard  men  preach  who  had  no  ap- 
preciable endowment  of  intellect,  yet 
whose  honest  voice  made  the  heart 
swell,  and  encouraged  the  soul.   What 
we  want  is  no  play  of  wit,  nor  blood- 
less flash  of  college  logic;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  man 
who    calls    himself     our     spiritual 
teacher  should  realise  our  position 
and   circumstances,  and  know  what 
he  is  doing,  and  why  he  does  it.    He 
is  there  to  enter  a  periodical  protest 
and   appeal  against  our  worldliness, 
our  vanities,   our  self-regard;  he  is 
there  to    bear  seiemn  witness  that 
the  wrongs  and   the    injustice,  the 
heartbreaks  and  the  miseries  of  hu- 
manity,   are   but  for  a   time — that, 
despite  all  the  contradictions  of  this^ 
life,  a  divine  purpose  runs  through 
the  web,    and    a    divine    presence 
watches   to  see  its  grand  intentions 
all  fulfilled.     It  is  his  office  to  keep 
us  in  mind  o&  those  events  which 
bind  the  history  of  the  world  into  a 
whole  more  grand  and  more  complete 
than  all  oar  lesser  national  chronicles 
of  battles  and  kings ;  and  above  all, 
to  keep  US  in  remembrance  of  that 
one  divine  and  holy  Person,  the  Lord 
of  our  redemption,  who  gives  coher- 
ence   and    conisistence  to  the  whole 
marvellons  t^Ie.    He  is  the  defender 
of  the  spiritual  against  the  temporal, 
the  public  deputy  and  representative 
of  that    more  subtle  remembrancer 
who  speaks  within  our  own  hearts. 
Herein    lies     the'  vocation    of  the 
preacher ;  it  is  to  keep  us  persuaded 
of  the  reality,  the  certainty,  the  ac- 
tual    and     positive    truthfalness    of 
those   things  and  persons  which  we 
cannot   see.     This  is  not  to  be  done 
by  argument — perhaps,  indeed,  argu- 
ment is  the  lost  thing  which  will  or 
can  accomplish  it ;    and  the  best  and 
most   effectual  manner  in  which  to 
discharge    this    high  duty    must  of 
coarse  vary  with  individual  capaci- 
ties and  characteristics  ;    but  this  is 
distinctly  and  simply  the  great  office 


of  the  preacher.  The  reflections  of 
the  thoughtful,  the  arguments  of  the 
controversial,  and  the  lighter  graces 
of  natural  eloquence,  must  all  be  kept 
subordinate  to  this,  which  is  the  trae 
thread  of  purpose  and  intention  ne- 
cessary for  their  work.  Our  work- 
ing-day tendency  is  to  put  far  away 
from  us,  in  an  ethereal,  fanciful,  ima- 
ginative elevation,  quite  out  of  our 
fife,  and  unconnected  with  it,  our 
faith  and  its  supreme  Object.  But 
the  preacher  is  set  in  his  place  for 
the  distinct  purpose  of  defeating  this 
tendency;  and  ^it  is  only  when  he 
makes  his  hearers  aware,  if  but  for  a 
moment,  if  but  with  the  dullest 
amaze  of  a  surprised  conviction,  that 
they  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  God 
whose  invisibility  thrills  upon  their 
souls  a  more  subtle  intuition  of  His 
presence  than  if  their  eyes  saw  His 
glory,  and  are  enriched  with  the  love 
of  that  realest  and  humanest  of  men 
who  is  the  Lord  of  our  life  and  the 
author  of  our  salvation,  that  he  ac- 
tually fulfils  the  highest  purpose  of 
his  office,  which  is  to  keep  us  in  the 
clear  recollection  and  certainty  that 
the  basis  of  our  religion  does  not  lie 
upon  •  cold  and  abstract  thoughts  or 
words,  but  upon  living  persons  and 
things— acts  done,  which  call  forth 
the  most  lively  and  genuine  emotions 
of  the  soul — ^and  an  individual  Friend, 
whom  all  the  love,  the  reverence,  and 
the  trust  of  nature  may  embrace,  and 
who  bears  a  personal  and  distinct  re- 
lation to  every  one  who  names  His 
name. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  just  to  Mr. 
Caird  to  take  his  Sermons  as  the  only 
immediate  and  tangible  ground  for 
the  expression  of  our  own  sentiments 
upon  a  subject  so  important.  How- 
ever, there  are  very  good  reasons  why 
he  should  lend  us  the  occasion  to 
break  our  lance  (for  all  their  goods) 
upon  modern  divines.  He  is  a  Scots- 
man and  a  celebrated  preacher,  but 
not  a  preacher  celebrated  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  his  Church  and  coun- 
try. The  popular  voice  has  echoed 
loudly  that  private  verdict  of  royalty 
which  thrust  tbe  modest  preacher 
into  print  some  year  or  two  ago  ;  but 
it  is  not  with  any  popular  watch- 
word in  his  mouth,  or  on  the  top  of 
any  wave  of  philanthropical  or  ec- 
clesiastical agitation,  that  he  agaui 
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presents  himself  before  a  wider  pub- 
lic than  his  common  Sanday  aadience. 
His  sermons  are  Sermons  distinctly, 
and  without  equivoque ;  and  no  sub- 
ject extraneous  to  his  text  introduces 
itself,  its  digressions  and  side-influ- 
ences, into  the  discourses  by  which 
he  makes  his  reasonable  and  calm 
address  to  a  world  which,  whatever 
clever  people  choose  to  say,  is  very 
willing  to  be  preached  to  when  any 
one  has  the  gift  Scotch  preaching, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  preach- 
ing which  has  most  attracted  that 
same  world  for  some  time — ^a  result 
natural  enough  in  Scotland,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  more  re- 
markable. Perhaps^  however,  this 
last,  independent  of  the  great  gifts 
which  are  its  primary  origin,  may  be 
partially  attributed  to  &e  piquant 
position  (in  England)  of  the  Scotch 
divine,  who  is  neither  a  Churchman 
nor  a  Dissenter,  and  whose  sympa- 
thies are  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  But  the  fiery  and 
vehement  eloquence  of  Ohalmers,  of 
Irving,  of  Guthrie,  and  of  other 
champions  whom  we  need  not  name, 
is  very  distinct  from  the  style  and 
manner  of  our  present  author.  Mr. 
Oaird  is  not  an  orator  rapid-  and 
breathless,  as  has  been  the  wont  of 
his  compatriots.  He  is  more  re- 
ticent, more  self-controlled  than  they ; 
less  ready  to  take  tribate  of  every- 
thing in  earth  and  heaven,  and  swell 
the  natural  current  oi  his  thoughts 
by  allusions  and  digressions  beyond 
his  immediate  theme.  He  is  not, 
indeed,  an  orator  at  all,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word.  His 
fervour  is  subdued— his  pace  is  less 
than  flying;— his  strength  is  calm. 
His  language  has  not  the  lyrical 
swell,  the  freqaent  climax,  the  hurry 
and  the  throng  of  impassioned  words 
— ^by  which  peculiarity  of  lua  genius 
he  doubtiess  loses  something,  but  as 
certainly  also  gains  much.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Oaird,  to 
which  we  invite  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  are  not  orations,  but 
truly  sermons  in  the  foil  sense  of  the 
word.  Oonscientions,  grave,  and  iiill 
of  a  certain  equable  dignity,  there 
is  no  attempt  in  these  productions  to 
deprecate  the  fear  of  dnlness,  or  let 
down  the  solemnity  of  the  pulpit. 
The  desperate  flights  of  illustration 


which  we  have  all  heard  in  onr  dav 
— the  curious  knowledge  of  Syrian 
botany,   and    ancient  Oriental    coe)- 
tume  and  custom,    with    which  it 
has  become  common  to  heighten  the 
cpurse    of  Scripture  exposition— do 
not  appear  in  these  pages.    They  are 
not  essavs    arbitrarily   tacked  to  a 
text  which  has  little  or  no  connex- 
ion with  them ;    neither    do   thev 
tear  to  pieces  a  simple  statement  of 
Scripture,  diluting  into  feebl<aieas  die 
diction  and  the  significance  of  Hdv 
Writ      They  are  well-advised  ai^ 
well-considered  productions,  foil  of  a 
real  and  personal  appreheoaon — the 
individual  grasp  of  a  clear  intelkct 
upon  the  truth.    This  confers  upon 
them  a  something  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  originality — originaficf 
in  the  treatment  of  sacred  snbjecti  ii 
rather  a  doubtful  advantage  in  nu^ 
cases — but  a  certain   yividness  isd 
freshness,  more  attractive  and  afer 
by  far  than  novel  views.     Tba^ 
Mr.  Oaird  selects  just  snch  eub^ 
as  are  selected   in    the   pnlpil  ss- 
dresses  of   half  his    clerical  M^ 
ren  throughout  the  whole  maSn 
every  Sabbath-day,    it   is  affvoi 
and    beyond    doubt,    Ij^at    esA  «f 
them  has  entered  fully,  and  atfii^ 
hand,  into  his  own  mind,  and  tskm 
form  and  shape  there,-  not  acoof^i^ 
to  a  conventional  pattern,  but  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  character  and  tendeocies 
of  his  own  understanding ;  so  that  it 
is  not  the  utterance  of  a  class  or 
school,  but    one    honest    individnil 
voice,  clear  in  the  truth  which  hfts 
grown  and  brightened  upon  its  own 
thoughts,  which  here  addresses  t»-* 
a  fact  which  is  our   best  defesee 
against  the  arrogance  of  ^e  pnlpit 
There  is,  accordingly,  little  of  tiat 
selenm  self-importanoe  in  the   Ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Oaird.    They  are  m^elr 
addresses,  without  presumption  sod 
vrithout   vehemence — neitner    self- 
conscious  (a  most  important  virtoe.) 
nor  conscious  of    being  printed— a 
pastor's  serious  and  thonghtfol  ad- 
dresses   to    the  congregation    over 
which  he  habitually  presides.     Theae 
sermons  are  consequently  much  be^ 
Aiodels  for,  and  examples  of,  preaeh- 
ing,  than  if  they  had  been  cham 
outbursts  of  mere  splendid  ^Hstoiy, 
and  it  is  as  such  that  we  de^re  w 
regard  them. 
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And  this  yolume,  though  it  is  a 
collection  of  sermons,  has  claims  to 
be  considered  not  only  as  a  s^es  of 
vorks,  but  as  a  work.    Either  by, 
system  and  intention,  or  by  the  in- 
tuitive and  nnconscions  apprehension 
of  what  is  good  and  fitting,  which  is 
often  more  snccessfal   than    either, 
Mr.  Oaird  has  included  in  this  volume 
an  epitome  of  doctrine,  simple,  clear, 
and  excellent ;  not  merely  a  dozen  of 
his  best  sermons,  but  a  distinct,  con- 
scientious, and  indeed  almost  scien- 
tific development  of  the    Christian 
doctrines  most  essential  to  our  wel- 
fare.     Though  there  is  no  formal 
sequence,  nor  visible  link  of  connec- 
tion, there  is  a  succession  of  subjects 
naturally  seconding  and  completing 
each  other,  which  lead  onr  thoughts 
easily  from  the  first  general  view  of 
revelation  to  the  more  special  centre 
of  Christianity,  and  give  a  modest 
but  perfect  view  of  the  leading  points 
of  gospel  belief,  and  this  so  simply, 
without  any  air  of  importance  or 
visible  effort,  that  the  Sermons  are 
still  as  suitable  for  single  reading  or 
for    the    domestic   Sabbath-evening 
uses  of  family  edification,  as  though 
they  were  as  varied  in  subject  as  a 
popular  course  of  lectures.   Neither  is 
there  anything  like  monotony  in  the 
series ;  for  though  growing  out  of  one 
another,  and  perfecting  each  in  its 
separate     department    the    general 
theme,  each  of  the  chapters  in  this 
volume — ^the  sermons  of  this  collec- 
tion— is    complete    and    individual; 
so  that  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Caird 
for  a  book  which  can  be  read  through 
— ^an   unusual  quality  with  sermon- 
books   and  poetry-books — as  well  as 
for  a  series  of  addresses,  thoughtful 
and    excellent,  which   afford   us   a 
capital  standing-ground  not  oaly  for 
commenting  upon    themselves,   but, 
delightful  privilege!   for  turning  the 
tables  npon  the  general  body  of  our 
Sanday  instructors,  and  preaching  a 
small  sermon  on  our  own  behalf,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, to  those  makers  of  sermons  who 
inflict  upon  us  many  a  delicate  pang. 
We   cannot  do  better  than  com,- 
rnence  this  lecture  by  means  of  Mr. 
Oaird's  first  sermon,  which  is  called 
the  "  Self-evidencing  Nature  of  Divine 
Tmtb."     This  is  the  argument  which 
of  all  others  is  to  ourselves  most  con- 


vincing and  unquestionable ;  and  we 
confess  we  have  often  been  moved 
with  impatience  to  perceive  the  ela- 
borate mining  and  countermining  of' 
biblical  criticism,  for  and  against, 
when,  after  all,  the  matter  is  no 
question  of  words,  but  of  things  in- 
finitely beyond  and  above  them. 
Perhaps  biblical  criticism,  scientific- 
ally so  called,  is  a  useful  and  im- 
proving art.  Perhaps  we  speak 
simply  the  opinion  of  ignorance, 
which  is  always  prompt  to  denounce 
what  it  does  not  understand;  but 
how  a  candid  and  natural  mind  can, 
with  any  patience  or  respect,  not  to 
say  complacency,  follow  Uiose  under- 
ground and  stealthy  investigations, 
which  go  creeping,  and  sounding,  and 
probing  the  very  foundation  we  stand 
on,  to  try,  if,  perhaps,  there  sounds 
something  hollow  somewhere,  or  if 
a  tuft  of  detached  turf  may  be 
induced  to  fall,  or  a  handful  of  soil 
to  <;rumble,  so  that  perhaps  hearing 
the  sound  we  may  be  seduced  to  be- 
lieve, contrary  to  the  daylight  cer- 
tainty, that  there  is,  indeed,  no  firm 
footing  for  us-— is  a  marvel  beyond 
our  comprehension.  Nor  is  the 
rival  en^neering  of  defence  much 
more  to  our  mind.  We  are  not  pro- 
fessional students  of  theology-^we 
do  not  know  how  it  may  be  for  such 
persons;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  rather  a  modern  marvel  how 
a  man  can  come  safe,  with  his  faith 
still  warm  at  his  heart,  out  of  the  be- 
wildering subterraneous  studies,  the 
darkling  attacks  and  defences,  of  a 
science  whose  highest  capability 
seems  the  power  of  throwing  a  gen- 
eral doubt  upon  everything,  and  in- 
volving any  written  production,  to 
which  it  may  devote  its  cares,  in  a 
maze  of  perplexity  and  obscure  scep- 
ticism, in  which  its  meaning,  its 
truth,  its  force — all  that  constitutes 
the  breath  of  life  in  a  book,  and  is 
its  own  evidence — ^goes  for  less  than 
nothing;  and  the  superstructure 
falls  into  disregard,  in  the  superior 
pleasure  of  picking  to  pieces,  if  pos- 
sible, the  unseen  'masonry  of  the 
foundation.  After  all.  the  truest 
and  broadest  criticism  aoes  oonoem 
itself  with  the  spirit  and  reality  of 
the  work  which  it  examines,  and  not 
with  the  mere  mecanique  of  its 
exterior;      and    in    this    principle 
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every  modem  critic,  with  a  sonl 
above  Notes  and  Quiries^  does  such 
justice  as  is  in  him  to  the  modern 
works  which  give  exercise  to  his 
craft  The  meaning,  life,  and  senti- 
ment of  any  book  are  its  true  evi- 
dences ;  how  much  more  so  with  the 
book  which,  above  all  others,  claims 
for  itself  the  silent  bat  unquestion- 
able witness  of  the  entire  heart  and 
nature  to  which  it  is  addressed?  Mr. 
Oaird  introduces  this  subject,  so  full 
of  interest,  and  weighted  with  all  the 
problems  of  humanity,  with  the  fol- 
lowing serious  and  unquestionable 
argument:— 

'*  As  there  are  some  truths  which  we 
reach  iDferentially  by  a  process  longer 
or  shorter  of  argument,  deduction,  de- 
monstration, BO  there  are  other  truths 
'which  are  perceived  immediately  and 
intuitively  whenever  the  mind  is  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  All  science  is 
based  on  truths  which  constitute  their 
own  evidence.  At  the  root  of  all  know- 
ledge there  are  first  principles  which  are 
independent  of  proof,  which  to  state  is 
to  prove  to  every  mind  that  apprehends 
them.  Follow  the  links  in  every  chain 
of  reasoning  far  enough  back,  and  you 
will  come  to  a  first  reason  which  hangs 
on  no  other,  but  is  self-existent  and  self- 
sufiicient  Examine  the  contents  of 
your  knowledge,  and  sooner  or  later 
you  will  penetrate  to  the  primary  strata 
which,  unsupported,  support  all  besides. 
Of  innumerable  objects  of  thought  you 
may  be  able  to  say  why  you  conceive 
them  Tb  be  true,  or  right,  or  beautiful ; 
but  there  are  some  with  respect  to 
which  you  can  give  no  such  reason,  of 
which  you  can  only  say,  I  believe  them 
to  be  true,  or  good,  or  fair,  because  I 
i>elieve  them  to  be  true,  or  good,  or  fair ; 
my  mind  is  so  constituted  that  I  cannot 
otherwise  regard  them ;  they  commend 
themselves  at  once  to  my  consciousness 
in  the  sight  of  God." 

With  various  enlargements  and 
limitations  in  special  application 
of  this  principle  to  Scripture,  the 
preacher  goes  on  to  demonstrate  the 
manner  in  which,  above  all  others, 
the  word  of  Grod  conmiends  itself  as 

.  a  Divine  Revelation  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  men.  We  can  scarcely  find 
words  to  express  so  cordially  as  we 
feel  it  our  entire  concurrence  in  tiie 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Oaird  of  this  sub- 

,.jecL  It  is  not  an  original  view, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  very  seldom 

.are  directed  to  fiiom  the  pnlpit,  and 


which  seems  to  otuselves  the  very 
soul  of  inspiration.  It  is  thos  tb^ 
Mr.  Oaird  expresses  his  conviction  of 
the  first  and  greatest  self-evidence  ^ 
revelation,  which  lies,  he  says,  in  the 
ftict,  that  it  '^reveals  to  man  the 
Lost  Ideal  of  his  nature.^* 

"The  gospel  is,  in  one  view  of  it^  the 
disclosure  to  man  of  the  tme  ideal  of 
humanity,  the  discovery  of  the  perfect 
type  of  our  being,  lost  by  sin,  and  yet 
recoverable  in  Christ  And  vh'ilat 
man,  fallen  and  degraded  ashisn&tiire 
has  become,  could  never  have  found  oot 
that  ideal  for  himself,  yet,  when  it  ii 
presented  to  him  in  Scripture,  there  is 
that  within  which  is  capable  of  reeoe- 
nising  it  as  his  own.  For  the  reeogu- 
tion  of  a  lost  ideal  is  a  mental  act,  tbe 
possibility  of  which,  to  a  moral  sad 
spiritual  being,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. The  degenerate  plant  has  ra 
consciousness  of  its  own  degradatiaa 
nor  could  it,  when  reduced  to  thechv- 
acter  of  a  weed  or  a  wildflower,recog6iK 
in  the  fair  and  delicate  garden  plant tk 
type  of  its  former  self.  The  tamed i^ 
domesticated  animal,  stunted  in  tmai 
subjugated  in  spirit,  could  not  feeiiir 
sense  of  humiliation  when  confee^^ 
with  its  wild  brother  of  the  ^ 
fierce,  strong,  and  free,  as  if  diaceiBs; 
in  that  spectacle  the  noble  type  im 
which  itself  had  fallen.  But  it  b  ii 
ferent  with  a  conscious,  moral  beicf 
Reduce  such  an  one  ever  so  low,  yet 
you  cannot  obliterate  in  his  inner  nalcre 
the  consciousness  of  falling  beoeath 
himself;  you  cannot  blot  out  from  hii 
mind  the  latent  remisiMence  of  i 
nobler  and  better  self  which  he  migbt 
have  been,  and  which  to  have  lo»tis 
guilt  and  wretchedness.  So  that,  should 
there  ever  be  brought  before  a  fallen 
moral  nature,  in  outward  form  aoc 
reality,  a  being  the  noble  realiaation  of 
its  own  lost  spiritual  ejccellence— tbe 
full,  perfect,  beautiful  reproduction  ia 
actual  existence  of  that  splendour  of 
moral  loveliness  which  once  was  its 
own — it  is  conceivable  that  the  latent 
instincts  of  the  soul  would  be  roosed 
to  recognise  and  identify  therein  it« 
lost  original.  Confront  the  fallen  monl 
intelligence  with  its  own  perfect  type. 
and  in  the  instinctive  shame  and  humilii- 
tioQ  that  would  arise  within  it;  as  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  glory  it  had  lost,  a  native 
nobleness  from  which  it  had  degen«r> 
ated,  there  would  be  elicited  an  involuD- 
tary  recognition  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  portraiture.  Now,  such  is  the  re- 
sponse which  the  spirit  of  man,  in  the 
hour  of  contrition,  renders  to  tiie  p«^ 
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feci  type  of  moral  ezeellenee  whieh  the 
gospel  Drings  before  it  For  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  sorrow^  and  self- 
abosement  which  the  *  manifestation  of 
the  truth '  calls  forth  in  the  awakened 
and  penitent  hearty  derive  their  peculiar 
poignancy  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  sor- 
row not  so  much  of  discovert/  as  of  re- 
miniscence. In  the  contemplation  of 
God's  holy  law,  and  es])ecially  of  that 
perfect  renectionof  it  which  is  presented 
in  the  person  ana  life  of  Jesus,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  penitent  mind  is  that,  not 
simply  of  observation,  but  of  painful  and 
humiliating  recollection.  The  mental 
process  that  takes  place  may  be  de-. 
scribed  as  analogous  to  one  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar — that  in  which 
the  mind  goes  in  search  of  some 
word,  or  name,  or  thought  which  we 
cannot  at  once  recall,  yet  of  which  we 
have  the  "certainty  that  once  we  knew 
it;  so  that,  when  at  last,  after  labori- 
003  groping,  it  flashes  on  the  memory, 
we  recognise  it,  not  as  a  new  word 
or  thought^  but  as  one,  the  familiar 
form  and  aspect  of  which  at  once 
commend  it  to  our  consciousness.  Or 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  by  the  awakened  soul,  may  be  r^ 
presented  as  still  more  closely  parallel  to 
the  feeling  of  one  who  revisits,  in  reverse 
of  fortune.and  after  long  years  of  absence, 
a  spot  with  which,  in  other  and  happier 
days,  he  \rtLB  familiar.  It  is  conceivable 
that  such  an  one  might  move  for  a  while 
amidst  old  scenes  and  objects,  uncon- 
scious of  any  past  and  personal  connec- 
tion with  them ;  until  at  last  something 
occurs  to  touch  the  spring  of  associa- 
tion, when  instantly  with  a  rush  of  re- 
collection, old  sights,  impressions,  inci- 
dents, come  thick  and  crowding  on  the 
spirit,  and  the  outward  scene  becomes 
clothed  with  a  new  vividness,  and  is  per- 
ceived with  a  new  sense  of  identity.  The 
contemplation  is  no  longer  sight)  but  re- 
cognition; and  as  every  object  which 
the  eye  surveys  recalls  to  the  saddened 
spectator  a  bright  and  better  past — 
brings  up,  in  contrast  with  what  he  now 
is,  the  joyous,  healthy,  happy  being 
which  once  he  was — ^it  is  a  keener  and 
deeper  anguish  far,  a  sorrow  sharpened 
by  the  whet  of  reminiscence,  which  now 
pierces  his  soul.  Now,  analogous  to  this 
is  the  process  which  is  involved  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  to  the  awak- 
ened mind.  In  the  Scripture  ideal  of 
holiness,  and  in  that  sublime  embodi- 
ment of  it  which  is  presented  in  the 
character  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  soul,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  it)  recognises  a  something  which 
comes    home    to  its  inner    conscious- 


ness, with  all  the  painful  reality  of 
a  lost  and  abandoned  ^ood.  If  the 
life  of  Christ  were  an  ideal  of  excel- 
lence altogether  foreign  to  us,  the  shame 
of  the  convicted  conscience  would  lose 
half  its  bitterness.*  Did  we  perceive 
in  it  only  a  vague  grandeur,  which,  out 
of  the  sphere  of  our  consciousneas,  could 
be  only  half  understood  by  it,  we  should 
feel  no  more  shame  in  falling  short  of 
that  ideal  than  the  worm  in  that  it  can- 
not cope  with  the  eaglets  flight,  or  the 
stammering  child  in  that  he  possesses 
not  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the 
sage.  But  the  latent  element  that  lends 
sharpness  to  the  stings  of  self-accusatioii 
in  the  mind  aroused  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth,  is  the  involuntary 
recognition  in  Christ  of  a  dignity  we 
have  lost,an  inheritance  we  have  wasted, 
a  perfection  for  which  the  spirit  of  man 
was  formed,  but  which  it  has  basely  dis- 
owned. Kepentance  is  the  recognition 
by  the  fallen  self  of  its  true  self  in 
Christ.  As  the  touched  and  troubled 
heart  listens  to  the  story  of  that  beaute- 
ous life ;  as  there  rises  before  the  spirit's 
quickened  eye  the  vision  of  a  Perfect 
Innocence  in  human  form — of  a  sublime 
purity  with  which  no  alloy  of  stemneBS 
mingles,  a  mental  and  moral  elevation 
in  which  no  trace  of  self-consciousneas 
can  be  detected,  a  piety  rapt  as  an 
angeVs  combined  with  the  unassuming 
simplicity  of  a  child — as  we  ponder  the 
narrative  of  a  life  of  holiest  fellowship 
with  God,  maintained  amidst  incessant 
toil  and  intercourse  with  men,  a  life  of 
persbtent  self-sacrifice,  undimmed  by 
one  thought  of  personal  ease,  or  one 
act  of  selfish  indulgence — a  life  in 
which  love,  tender  as  a  mother's,  grew 
more  fervent  amidst  ingratitude,  waxed 
stronger  and  deeper  amidst  insults  and 
wrongs  received  at  the  very  hands  of  its 
objects; — ^in  one  word,  as  inspiration 
summons  up  to  the  awakened  mind 
the  spectacle  of  a  perfectly  holy  human 
life,  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature 
are  stirred  to  discern  herein  its  own 
lost  ideal — the  type  of  excellence  after 
which  it  may  have  vaguely  groped,  but 
which  it  never  realised  till  now.  *  Here' 
— ^is  the  soul's  involuntary  conviction — 
'here  is  that  conception  which  haunted 
me  ever  in  my  sinfulness,  yet  which  I 
never  fally  discerned  till  now ;  here  is 
that  Light  to  which  my  darkened  con- 
science was  vainly  struggling, that  stand- 
ard to  which  my  dim  sense  of  a  Right  I 
was  abusing,  a  purity  I  was  sullying,  a 
home  of  my  spirit's  peace  and  innocence 
I   was    forsaking,    ever    unconsciously 

Sointed.  And  in  this  my  vague  and  sha- 
owy  Ideal  now  become  the  Real,  in  this 
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whioh  gives  to  the  fantasy  of  weak 
and  wavering  imagination  correctness, 
condensation,  reality — in  this  truth  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  that  wliich 
•oonunends  itself  to  my  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God/" 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  a 
rery  long  quotation,  yet  few  of  our 
readers,  we  believe,  will  wish  it 
shortened  ;  and  we  conld  give  no 
better  example  of  the  style  of  Mr. 
Oaird^s  preaching,  at  once  vivid  and 
sober,  and  fall  of  that  subdued  power 
which  is  more  attractive  thus  than 
when  limit  and  curb  are  withdrawn. 
Would  that  all  the  reverend  voices 
which  we  "  sit  under,"  sometimes  not 
with  exemplary  patience,  could  but 
catch  the  measure  I — not  of  the  words, 
but  of  the  sentiment  which  fills  them. 
This  truth,  which  is  not  an  original 
idea,  nor  a  new  discovered  doctrine, 
though  we  cannot  recall  at  this  mo- 
ment any  instance  in  which  we  have 
heard  it  so  expounded  in  the  pulpit, 
bestows  an  impersonation  more  excit- 
ing than  romance,  and  more  splen- 
did than  poetry,  upon  the  gospel. 
The  most  elevated  optimist,  hoping 
perfection  to  human  nature,  could 
not  hope  for  it  a  higher  perfection 
than  that  of  this  Ideal,  which  has  be- 
come manifest  in  human  flesh  and 
blood;  and  the  fact  that  this  Hero 
and  Glory  of  Manhood  is  not  an  ima- 
gination but  a  reality,  the  central 
figure  of  the  universe,  to  whose  grand 
Person  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are 
directed,  gives  just  that  touch  ineffa- 
ble and  divine  which  clears  all  vanity 
and  selfishness  out  of  the  visionary 
sentiment,  the  idealistic  longing  of 
human  nature,  and  makes  it,  instead 
of  a  romance  and  vague  ambition,  a 
Love.  Nor  can  we  consider  with 
anything  less  than  that  involuntary 
swell  of  heart  and  spirit,  the  elevat- 
ing consciousness  of  a  high  capability, 
this  truth,  which  Reason  and  Ocm- 
sciousness  alike  respond  to,  that  this 
extreme  and  glorious  purity  is  not  a 
thing  alien  from  our  race,  but  in  very 
truth  natural  to  us,  according  to 
that  primeval  right,  which  older  than 
Sin,  clings  still,  through  all  down- 
foils  and  sorrows,  an  obstinate  pos- 
sibility to  our  hearts. 

Different  from  this,  in,  we  fear,  an 
attempt  to  come  still  closer,  is  the 
ideal   whioh    everybody   haa   heard 


largely  discussed  in. the  pulpit — tiie 
ideal  believer  or  Christian,  on  whose 
behalf  a  lai^  majority  of  clergyraeQ 
make,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the 
vaguest  statements  of  perfeetbo. 
We  presume  it  is  much  the  same 
feeling  wMch  prompted  the  eariy 
heresy  of  saintly  intercession,  which 
impels  to-day  the  severest  Protestant 
ima^nations  to  linger  upon  an  ima- 
ginary believer,  in8t<^d  of  direcdug 
straightforward  and  simple  eyes  to 
the  one  Example,  who  is  great^  aad 
humbler  than  any  type  of  cbaracter 
ever  supposed  by  man.  We  renem- 
ber  to  have  listened  week  after 
week  to  series  after  series  of  sermooa, 
all  eloquent  upon  the  virtues  of  this 
said  believer,  whose  imaginary  quali- 
ties, we  fear,  are  not  to  be  found  ^ 
easily  as  one  might  wish  among  erea 
the  selected  community  of  Ohrisda^: 
and  we  confess  to  have  grown  mmt- 
what  impatient  of  the  impoaetbk- 
perfect  ghost,  lifeless  and  inhiiBi^ 
which  rose  before  us  day  after  in; 
and  to  whose  embellishniMit  th 
preacher  dedicated  all  his  ensM 
How  many  of  onr  readers  bavs  of- 
fered a  like  infliction  ?  This  is  Vj 
far  the  commonest  of  pnlpit  idetb, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  good 
Christians  may  think  it  more  piov 
and  reverential  to  embody  their  imsgi- 
nation  in  a  form  like  this,  than  to  Idas* 
tify  such  a  profane  word  as  Ideal  with 
the  person  of  our  Lord ;  but  tbe 
preachers  of  the  faith  ought  to  knov 
better.  It  is  impossible  to  predktte 
any  line  of  conduct  of  a  man,  or  \ 
class  of  men,  which  their  lives  wiD 
bear  out.  Human  existence,  with 
all  its  contradictions,  will  move  men 
in  an  arbitrary  channel,  and  do  ex- 
actly what  is  expected  of  it;  and  ^ 
comparison  which  we  all  can,  and  in 
most  cases  do,  make  between  the 
impersonal  ideal  "believer"  of  reli- 
gious books  and  preaching,  and  the 
real  individual'  whose  faith  we 
heartily  believe  in,  yet  whose  godli- 
ness and  consistency  are  ndtber 
quite  nor  always  like  the  pattern,  it 
a  serious  drawback  to  onr  reoeptioa 
of  that  pious  hero.  It  is  vain  to  tefi 
us  from  the  pulpit  that  a  Christisa 
will  always  act  according  to  Hm^ 
and  never  after  tha^  fashion — tibac 
the  divine  touch  of  faith  confers  a 
half-genius  upon  the.inind^  as  well  as 
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a  new  pnrity  on  the  heart ;  and  that 
H  believer  is  necetsfiarily  a  very  flower 
of  courtesy,  and  exemplification  of 
everything  desirable  in  man.  Practi- 
cal experience  speaks  otherwise.  We 
are  all  aware,  in  actaal  life,  how 
powerful  is  the  grosser  part  of  the 
purest  nature.  We  all  know,  for  we 
cannot  help  being  more  or  less  ac- 
(}uainted  with  ourselves,  what  Paul 
knew  before  ns,  that  while  to  will  is 
present  with  ns,  yet  h0w  to  do  we 
know  not;  and  that  onr  Ohristianity 
in  reality  is  more  the  perpetual 
straggle  of  a  spirit  resolved  not  to 
succumb,  than  of  an  ethereal  victor, 
who  daily  raises  himself  higher  and 
higher  above  all  the  motives  and  in- 
iuceinents  of  the  world.  It  is  just 
IS  vain  to  endeavour  to  persuade  us 
that  the  gift  of  faith  brings  all  other 
idfts  with  it,  and  makes  the  simple 
iiind  philosophic,  and  the  down  a 
rentleman.  The  Bible  makes  no  pro- 
nise  of  any  such  r^ult.  The  Bible, 
ndeed,  never  for  an  instant  elevates 
Dtellectnal  pre-eminence  into  spe- 
M  importance,  or  represents  it  as 
my  way  involved  in  the  gifts  of  the 
gospel.  And  the  most  of  us,  we  do 
not  doubt,  speaking  from  onr  own 
.experience,  can  number  among  our 
icquaintance  people  who  are  gifted 
vith  no  remarkable  suavity  of  man- 
len^,  nor  expansion  of  mind,  whom 
levertheless  we  are  constrained  to 
ecognise  as  believers,  by  evidence 
nore  infallible  than  these  outside 
ualities.  We  have  known  irascible 
Christians  in  our  day,  and  Christians 
rho  were  as  far  from  being  wise  as 
,  is  possible  to  fancy ;  and  if  life  has 
iught  ns  moderation  in  anything,  it 
i  in  our  judgment  of  religious  cha- 
let er.  With  how  many  imperfec- 
ons  the  grun  of  mustard-seed,  the 
lorsel  of  leaven,  the  germ  of  a  God- 
taring  and  Christ- loving  life  may 
>exisc,  is  a  matter  too  grave  to  be 
welt  upon  here.  Perhaps  the  seven 
lousaiid  whom  God  knew  of,  when 
llijah  knew  of  but  himself  faithful 
iiiid  the  idolatries  of  Israel,  W-ere 
nown  to  that  omniscient  Eye  alone, 
nd  were  not  even  visible  to  them- 
dves.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  their 
nnoted  resistance  to  the  national  sin 
':is  in  the  divine  hands  only.  But 
■)  far  as  onr  perception  goes,  this  is 
le  sole  infallible  test  of  Christianity. 


Not  that  "the  believer"  is  a  univer- 
sal hero,  the  paladin  of  modern  days, 
but  that  the  one  sole  characteristic, 
which  never  foils,  is,  that  the  Chris- 
tian will  not  give  in  to  sin — will 
not  yield  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
spiritual  enemies,  bnt  at  all  times, 
falling  or  standing,  keeps  up  a  con- 
test, and  fights  if  but  for  the  miser- 
able morsel  of  ground  which  he  can 
only  set  his  foot  on.  And  he  is  often 
not  at  all  a  poetical  subject;  and 
we  do  not  recognise  any  verisimili- 
tude in  the  ethereal  hero  of  the  pul- 
pit. In  short,  we  want  no  secondary 
Ideal,  constructed  by  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  no  genius  for  the 
manufacture.  Here  is  already  one 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
erroneous  by  any  test — ^the  example 
set  forth,  and  the  ideal  manifested 
by  Gk>d,  who  knows  best  the  capabi- 
lities and  the  longings  of  the  nature 
which  He  has  made.  And  if  any  one 
supposes  it  is  easier  to  follow  the 
pulpit  portraiture  of  ^*a  believer .*' 
than  to  trace  the  matchless  footsteps 
of  Jesus,  it  is  but  a  kindred  delu- 
don  to  that  which  supposed  it  more 
practicable  to  wake  the  tender  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  than 
to  reach  in  that  same  heaven  the  ear 
of  Christ. 

And  it  is  to  this  Ideal,  so  clearly 
and  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Caird,  that 
we  want  our  eyes  directed.  We  are 
beyond  all  need  for  imaginary  excel- 
lence. It  is  vain  to  shadow  out  an 
outline  of  choice  perfections,  and  hold 
it  up  to  us  as  a  model  believer.  The 
gospel  makes  us  children  of  a  great 
universal  family,  and  sets  a  tangible 
Example  before  us;  and  it  is  this 
Example,  and  not  any  secondary  re- 
flection of  it,  which  we  require  for 
the  daily  necessities  of  our  mind  and 
of  our  heart. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over 
all  Mr.  Caird^s  sermons  in  detml, 
though  there  is  much  in  them  which 
we  ^ould  be  glad  to  quote,  but  will 
pass  over  his  exposition  of  Self-Jgno- 
rance,  of  Spiritual  Influence,  and  of  the 
Invisible  and  Manifested  God,  to  come 
to  the  discourse  upon  the  ^'Solitariness 
of  Christ's  Sufferings,"  which  occu- 
pies about  the  middle  of  the  volume. 
This  also  is  an  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject which,  if  not  original,  is  fresh 
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and  striking.  The  preacher  does  not 
endeavonr  by  mere  words  to  deepen 
the  gloom  of  that  darkened  noonday, 
or  to  celebrate  with  clamours  of 
speech  the  borsting  graves  and  rent 
rocks — ^a  process  by  which  so  often 
as  much  of  its  attendant  dignity  as 
human  touch  can  affect  is  dispelled 
from  the  greatest  event  in  history. 
It  does  Aot  dwell  upon  the  nails,  and 
the  spear,  and  the  thorny  crown,  as 
if  these  were  the  Instruments  of  our 
salvation ;  but  leads  us  aside  to  con- 
template the  Divine  Mind  and  Will 
of  Him  from  whom  no  man  took  His 
life,  but  who  laid  it  down  of  Himself; 
and  looking  > at  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view,  pauses  to  see  the  lone- 
liness, amidst  all  these  extraordinary 
pangs,  of  the  Divine  Sufferer.  Let 
us  never  forget  the  terrible  facts  of 
that  sacrifice ;  and  Heaven  forbid  we 
should  be  too  dainty  to  remember 
that  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  the 
wonderful,  unapprehended  oonsumma- 
tiqn  of  all  the  sacrificial  rites  of  ages, 
our  redemption,  was  accomplished. 
But  still  l^ere  are  amplifications  far 
beyond  the  reserved  and  simple  nar- 
rative of  Scripture,  in  which  our 
£iishion  of  preaching  delights  and 
abounds.  For  our  own  part,  though 
we  believe  it  conveys  a  comfortable 
idea  to  some  devout  minds  more 
pious  than  refined,  we  should  prefer 
another  formula  in  which  to  express 
our  thanksgiving  for  salvation,  than 
*^  there  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood ;" 
an  image,  by  the  way,  totally  uncoun- 
tenanced  by  Scripture.  But  everybody 
knows  how  often  the  coarsest  enlarge- 
ment and  details  of  our  Lord^s  per- 
sonal sufferings  fill  up  the  pulpit  re- 
presentation of  His  sacrifice,  to  the 
exclusion  of  matter  still  more  wonder- 
ful— the  will  that  cKom  to  suffer  them, 
and  the  Spirit  which  boi^e  a  heavier 
load  even  than  the  flesh.  It  is  in 
some  points  with  a  touching  delicacy 
that  Mr.  Caird  directs  our  attention 
to  his  view  of  the  sublime  and  ex- 
traordinary solitlide  in  which  our 
Saviour  stood  during  that  time  of 
darkness,  and  throufi^h  the  entire 
course  of  His  life  in  me  world.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  extract  in  full  the 
preacher's  conception  of  that  presci- 
ence divine,  which  kept  before  Him, 
from  His  earliest  years,  the  unfailing 
consciousness  of   all    His   pangs  to 


come,  and  thus  wrapt  our  Lord  in  a 
solitary  knowledge,  incommanicable 
in  so  far  that  His  very  disciples  were 
incredulous,  and  would  not  nnd^- 
stand  when  once  or  twice  the  trath 
burst  from  His  human  lips ; — solitary, 
because  He  saw  with  the  eye  of  IBs 
Godhead,  clear,  cold,  and  certain  as 
His  own  decrees,  the  events  which 
awaited  Him— events  too  nnbelier- 
able  to  be  received  even  by  His  con- 
stant companions  as  within  possiUIi- 
ty ;— solitar}',  because  His  holy  natnre 
walked  and  lived  amid  a  raee  pol- 
luted, whose  sins  and  itnperfectiois 
were  unconcealable  from  Sifn.  Oar 
author  proceeds  to  show  the  last 
ineffable  ingredient  in  a  lonefines 
which  it  is  not  for  ns  fully  to  realise. 
Our  Lord  did  not  refuse  to  receirc 
the  wondering  and  uncomprebendiag 
sympathy  of  His  disciples ;  bnt  hen 
is  a  last  grie^  into  which  no  hoioa 
sympathy,  however  elevated^  oo^ 
reacb,  "  the  sorrow  of  a  Cretfer 
amid  His  ruined  works,''  whicb  Jfr. 
Caird  prooeds  to  enforce  upas  ii 
hearers  as  the  last  and  greatest  ar- 
ticular of  the  Redeemer's  son*^ 
solitude. 

"The feelinffs  of  Jesus,  I  have  said, a 
beholding,  and  living  amidst,  the  dmiI 
ruin  and  degradation  of  mankind,  vere 
not  those  merely  of  an  exquisitely  pan 
and  sensitive  human  spirit :  they  flovcd 
from  a  far  deeper  and  more  awfiu  womtt. 
It  was  not  merely  the  gentle-hearted  tad 
pitying  Man  of  Nazareth  that  trod  «ar 
fallen  world ;  it  was  nothing  lead  tLia 
the  world's  great  Creator  that,  concesl«>I 
in  that  humble  guise,  surveyed  sad 
moved  for  thirty  years  amidst  the  raios 
of  His  fairest,  noblest  work,  lying  wide- 
spread around  Him !  For  though  this, 
indeed,  is  a  thought  into  which  our  im- 
perfect minds  can  but  faintly  and  inade- 
quately enter,  are  we  not  l>ome  ont  by 
Seripture  authority  in  the  a£5rmatioB, 
that  grief  for  the  moral  ruin  of  bnmanitr 
is  an  emotion  to  which  the  Divine  mio^ 
is  not  a  stranger  I  You  all  remember 
Uiat  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  which  the  mind  of  God  is 
represented  as  filled  with  sorrow  aid 
indignation  at  the  sad  issue  of  His  great 
creating  work — *  When  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  npna 
the  earth,  and  that  the  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  ev^il 
continually,  it  repented  God  that  He 
had  made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  tx 
grieved  Him  at  His  fiettrt*     .... 
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'When  Jeeufl  was  come  near  the  city/ 
it  18  written, '  He  wept  over  it*  ...  . 
On  the  authority  o#  the  word  of  God, 
then,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the 
Lhing,  we  hazard  the  assertion,  that  one 
awful  ingredient  in  the  sufferings  of  that 
mysterious  mourner  must  have  been 
^rief  for  the  desdlation  of  His  grandest 
work — the  anguish  of  spirit  with  which 
for  thirty  years  He  beheld  everywhere 
confronting  Him  the  proofs  tliat  the 

»oul  of  man  was  a  rum When 

lesiis  walked  our  world,  His  eye,  we 
nay  well  believe,  was  not  arrested  by 
:he  bustle  and  importance  of  its  out- 
ward scenes  and  interests.  From  all 
nere  external  things  His  observation 
was  ever  diverted  to  what  from  all  other 
iyes  was  hidden,  the  awful  mystery  and 
noral  deformity  of  the  secret  world  of 
louls.  Could  a  human  being  for  a  sin- 
gle week  be  invested  with  a  mysterious 
>ower  of  seeing  into  the  hearts  of  those 
iround  him,  and  detecting  all  the  feel- 
ngs  and  motives  that  are  working  be- 
leath  the  breasts  of  his  fellow-men, 
loubtless,  even  to  man's  imperfect  mo- 
al  sensibility,  the  disclosures  thus  made 
vould  be  too  horrible  for  endurance, 
knd  the  fatal  power  of  inspection  would 
>e  gladly  resigned.  But  that  which 
vould  be  intolerable  even  to  a  fallen 
kud  imperfect  being,  was  a  spectacle 
rom  which  the  eye  of  the  pure  and 
loly  Jesus  could  never  for  a  moment 
scape.  All  hearts  were  unveiled  to 
liiiL  He  surveyed  not  merely  the 
>rma  and  countenances  of  human  be- 
)g8 ;  a  thousand  indications  tell  us  that 
[e  '  knew  what  was  in  man' — that  He 
sad  their  souls.  And  everywhere  as 
[e  looked.  He  saw  that  soul  that  had 
>rung  a  pure,  holy,  happy  thine  from 
As  hands  now  filled  with  semshness 
id  pride  and  envy  and  impurity  and 
I  ungodliness — that  soul  that  had  been 
sstined  for  the  companionship  of  God 
id  angels^  now  ripening  for  the  black- 
s&s  of  darkness  for  ever !  And  can  we 
>ubt  that  His  was  an  anguish  at  the 
r\\t  into  which  no  finite  mind  can  en- 
r  ?  He  could  feel  for  external  suffer- 
QB — He  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sigh- 
l  for  the  deaf — He  wept  and  groaned 

spirit  for  the  dead.  But  what  were 
:t;«rnal  suffering  and  death  to  thist 
>  Him  the  world  was  strewn  with  a 
OTQ  awful  than  material  desolation — 
ith  the  wreck  of  spiritual   grandeur, 

e  memorials  of  lost  and  ruined  souls 
-*  Oh,  ray  Father!'  we  almost  hear 
im  exclaim,  /is  this  the  world  over 
liich  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
i<i    all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 


We  will  Dot  take  upon  na  to  assert 
that  there  may  not  be  some  clerical 
head  shaken  over  this  last  paragraph. 
Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  against  the 
traditions  of  the  pulpit  to  make  so 
bold  a  speculation.  Yet  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Caird  has  his  reward 
in  the  interest  and  animation  of  mind, 
not  to  say  the  deepened  awe  and  re- 
verence, which  such  a  suggestion  na- 
turally gives  rise  to.  Those  whose 
purpose  in  their  works  is  somehow 
overthrown,  throw  away  the  work 
itself,  most  frequently  in  pettish  dis- 
gust at  the  change.  God  does  no  such 
thing.  It  is  His  divine  act  to  bring 
something  better,  higher,  and  more 
entirely  beyond  created  conception, 
ont  of  the  apparent  failure  of  this 
race;  yet  the  Lord  who  saves  us, 
grieves  over  us  with  a  pathetic  touch 
of  human  mortified  love  in  His  divine 
sorrow.  It  is  a  most  moving  sug- 
gestion ;  and  just  so  much  as  we  feel 
convinced  that  there  is  no  influence 
in  the  world  so  potent  over  men  as 
that  marvellous  conjunction  of  divi- 
nity and  humanity,  fully  set  before 
them,  are  we  disposed  to  rejoice  at 
every  independent  and  thoughtful 
mind  which  sets  itself  to  realise  and 
investigate  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
For  this  reason  we  hail  with  joy 
such  distinct  realization  of  the 
Saviour's  Person  and  Identity  as  we 
find  in  the  Sermons  we  have  quoted. 
They  are  full  of  a  vivid  and  appre- 
hensive faith  in  themselves,  and  they 
are  of  a  kind  to  stimulate  other 
minds  to  desire  the  same  noble  ac- 
quaintance,'  which  is,  so  far  as  our 
judgment  goes,  tlie  highest  office  of 
preaching.  Doctrine  and  System, 
the  Creed  of  Churches,  and  the 
Science  of  Theological  Schools,  are  all 
excellent  and  necessary.  But  that 
is  the  true  gospel  preaching  which 
keeps  a  perpetual  remembrance  of 
our  Lord  before  the  common  anjli- 
ence,  where  are  always  hundreds  of 
solitary  heatts  vaguely  longing  for 
the  universal  Friend.  We  have  no 
desire  to  put  upon  the  preacher  the 
whole  responsibility  of  his  hearers' 
edification;  on  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that,  in  general  cases,  one 
man,  however  warmly  an  evangelist, 
can  do  but  little  for  another;  but 
that  little  may  be  of  vast  importance 
to  a  great  many  speechless  and  un- 
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commanicating  individuals.  Whe- 
ther oar  Sabbath-day  service  quick- 
en in  us  such  knowledge  as  we 
have  of  our  Lord  and  His  require- 
ments ;  whether  it  rouse  our  thoughts 
to  personal  inquiry  after  Him,  and  a 
real  apprehension  of  all  the  immedi- 
ate share  He  takes  in  our  life,  and 
how  much  He  has  to  do  with  us,  or 
whether  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  assist  at  somebody^s  glori- 
fication, who  is  clever,  and  means  to 
be  a  popular  preacher,  but  who  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  us, — 
lies  very  much  in  the  power  of 
preachers  themselves  to  determine. 
It  is  true  that  another  alternative 
still  remains,  as  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  A  man  must  be  clever 
and  popular  because  he  wants  the 
highest  faculty  of  preaching.  There 
is  gentle  dulness,  which  means  no- 
thing in  particular,  f^nd  which,  from 
habit  or  kindness,  a  great  many 
people  put  up  with ;  and  there  is  dul- 
ness not  gentle,  which  blusters  its 
half-hour  about  something  which 
nobody  disputes,  and  proves  hotiy 
an  unquestioned  commonplace  to  the 
admiration  of  scoffers.  Yes,  a  great 
many  of  us  have  our  trials  in  the 
way  of  preaching:  either  we  can't 
help  oorselves,  or  secondary  motives 
influence  us  to  such  a  point,  that  we 
won't  help  ourselves,  for  love  or  for 
shame;  but  it  is  not  less  an  afflic- 
tion. If  those  dear  young  hero^ 
who  practise  the  ornamental  branches 
of  the  profession  in  all  churches — 
who  take  their  nibble  of  delightful 
heresy,  or  set  up  their  dramatic  con- 
fessional— would  only  think  of  this 
a  little !  In  their  own  persons,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  have 
very  much  to  teach  us — no  shame  to 
them;  but  then  the  world  is  older 
then  they  are,  and  most  people  were 
bom  before  them.  But  could  they 
all  but  learn  what  force  and  excel- 
lence lies  in  this  office,  of  Remem- 
brancer,— ^how  it  is  really  quite  un- 
necessary to  discover  anything,  and 
how  the  grand  duty  of  their  office,  in 
a  Christian  country,  is  to  stir  up,  to 
stimulate,  to  keep  alive  what  we 
have  already  heard  of,  and  help  us, 
not  to  that  cold  knowledge  which 
is  unfruitful  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
to  put  life  and  reality,  a  warm  indi- 


vidual impersonation,  into  whatwd 
know. 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  Caird,  however^ 
so  much  and  so  warmly  as  we  do,  ve 
must  also  be  permitted  to  differ  with 
him  in  one  of  the  qoestioDs  he  treats. 
The  sermon  in  whicn,  tooor  thinking 
he  fails  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  siS- 
ject,  or,  at  all  events,  to  speak  more 
modestly,  disagrees  with  ««,  is  thas 
which  he.  has  entitled  ^  Participatkin 
in  the  Sufferings  of  Chiist."    It  is  a 
subject,  mysterious  and  sacred,  whidi 
many  a    sad    heart   has   wondered 
over,  and  many  a  wistfol  sool  b^ 
longed,  yet  feared  to  daim.     Hov 
we  who   deserved    more   evil  das 
God's  meroy  ever  inflicts  upon  ib, 
should  venture  to  suppose  oursehres 
participators  in    those    pare  msS^ 
ings  which  were  wholly  and  touSy 
undeserved,    seems    at    first   s%liS 
something    too    presamptaous    lor 
human  lK)ldne8S;    and  so  it  m^ 
be,  as  so  also  flight  be  all  oortras 
in  God,  but  for  the  divine  tfb- 
rity  which  makes  us  aware  if  ov 
privilege.    '^  We  are  partaken  a  ^ 
Bufferings  of  Christ,"  says  the  spai^ 
How?    We  believe  no  one  hfie^s 
thought  seriously  upon  sacred  thn^ 
without  giving  to  this   a  perplesed 
and  anxious  consideradon.     Dare  tR 
take  to  our  heart  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing suffered  with  Him,  w^ho  su&red 
for  us?    and  how    can   our  ffnH^ 
deeply  deserved  as  they  ape,  be  nimed 
as  partaking  the  same  nature  with 
His?    It  is  one  of  those  qnestloos 
which  we  can  only  inquire  into  wtdi 
humility  and  awe,  and  which  p»- 
haps  permits  the  latitude  of  answer 
which  different  minds  may  g|ve;  bet 
we  cannot    think    that    Mr.   C^ri 
throws  anything  like  a   satisfiKtory 
light  upon  it.    He  handles  it  timiiQj, 
with    an    unusual    uncertainty    afi<i 
hesitation  in  his  manner,   as  if  no: 
quite    convinced   even    of  his   own 
judgment;    and    does  so   by  an  at- 
tempt to  place  Christ's  servants  in 
some  such  independent  position  to- 
wards sin  as  Christ  Himself  occupi<^. 
He  tells  us  that  **  sin,  tbougb  aheu 
from  the  experience  of  a  being  such  as 
Christ,  may  yet  be  to  him  the  occasoa 
or  the  cause  of  bitter  pain  and  sorrow. 
There    are  indeed  pangs  of  inward 
anguish  on  account  of  sin,  which  ia 
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ill  their  intensity  only  such  a  Being 
:an  know.  And  it  is  only  in  pro- 
)ortion  as  oar  inner  natare  is  re- 
ined into  an  approximate  parity  to 
I^hrist's,  that  we  can,  with  reference 
o  these,  heoome  partakers  in  Christ's 
infferings." 

From  this  beginning  the  preacher 
lerives  the  idea,  that  we  can  par- 
ake  in  Christ's  6afi[erings,  in  th^ 
irst  place,  by  means  of  the  pain 
'  which  a  pure  and  holy  natare  must 
eel  from  the  mere  contiguity  of 
>vil ;"  again,  "  from  the  reflected  or 
>orrowed  shame  and  pain  which 
loble  natures  feel  for  the  sins  of 
hose  with  whom  they  are  closely 
connected.*'    It  is  trne,  indeed,  that 


'  rivers  of  waters  ran  down  the  eyes  " 

keep 
lot  Thy  law:"  it  is  true  that  Elijah 


>f  King  David,  ^^  because  men  keep 


lesired  to  die,  because  he  tliought 
limself  the  only  believer  in  Israel: 
t  is  true  that  prophets  and  saints 
nake  an  nnfoiling  protest  and  outcry 
tgainst  a  world  which  will  not  per- 
nit  itself  to  be  saved ; — but  still  we 
>ear  that  it  is  not  very  safe  for  us  to 
place  ourselves  so.  entirely  in  our 
Lord's  position.  Something  like  a 
want  of  experience  of  actual  life 
scetns  to  us  to  peep  through  this 
theory.  Noble  natures  are  doubtful 
lostulants  in  a  Christian  argument; 
>erhaps  noble  n  itnres  are  but  too  apt 
<y  feel  shame  and  pain  for  the  sins 
)f  those  connected  with  them,  and 
ind  it  rather  too  easy  to  repent  their 
leighbour's  transgressions;  but  we 
ear  it  is  only  youth,  or  inexperience 
leeply  alive  to  the  errors  of  others, 
.nd  still  without  a  practical  acquain- 
ance  with  its  own,  which  can  feel 
tself  secure  upon  this  standi ng- 
Tound.  There  is  an  unspeakable 
[ifference  to  start  with,  bet  ween  our 
iaviour  and  ourselves,  which  defeats 
iiany  a  modem  parable,  and  makes 
iiany  an  allegory  break  down.  There 
re  circumstances  in  which  it  is  easy 
o  understand  how  persons  of  simple 
nind  and  undisturbed  life  may  find 
hemselves,  to  their  own  thinking,  in 
,  position  of  vicarious  and  praise- 
worthy suffering.  Perhaps  one  of  a 
arnily  has  sinned  so  deeply  as  to 
njure  the  family  living,  and  soil  the 
aniily  fame.  The  household  are 
>owed  to  the  ground  with  grief  and 
luiniliation — they  have  not  sinned. 


but  they  take  his  sin  to  their  hearts 
— it  is  their  trial,  their  burden,  their 
'•crook  in  the  lot."  The  parents  in 
the  calm  of  their  afre  think  of  nothing 
else  night  and  day.  The  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  inexperience  of 
their  yooth,  feel  the  very  firmament 
clouded  by  the  delinquent's  sin.  It 
is  a  common  case  enough  unfortu- 
nately, as  everybody  knows;  but  is 
this  '''partaking  in  the  suflferings  of 
Christ?" 

No,  and  again  No  1  Our  Lord  had 
the  right  to  grieve  over  the  world 
which  lay  in  wickedness;  but  we, 
where  is  the  beam  in  our  own  eye, 
when  we  stand  pathetically  forth  as 
suffering  for  the  sin  of  our  brother? 
It  is  a  position  quite  impracticable 
and  out  of  the  question  for  sinful 
men.  The  sins  of  the  world  might 
prick  upon  an  angel's  vision  as  close 
and  overwhelming  as  visible  objects 
are  said  to  pass  upon  the  newly-re- 
stored sight  of  a  man  who  has  been 
blind ;  but  to  us  a  more  familiar  sar- 
rounding  throws  partial  obscurity 
over  the  general  wickedness.  Our 
own  heart,  which  is  ever  nearest  to 
us,  can  never  take  the  place  of  o,  uni- 
versal monitor,  or  be  conscious  of 
vicarious  suffering,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  rest  upon  any  afiSiction 
which  ever  befalls  us  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  undeserved.  We 
nmst  all  recognise,  if  we  know  our- 
selves, evils  in  ourselves  which  are 
but  too  perfect  a  balance  to  the  evils 
of  others.  We  do  not  fee  how  it  is 
possible  to  establish  by  this  means 
any  claim  to  a  participation  in 
Christ's  sufferings;  the  very  idea 
seems  a  dangerous  inlet  to  all  that 
natural  armgance  which  is  at  all 
times  fain  to  set  up  its  own  superior 
claims.  We  could  almost  imagine 
that  Mr.  Caird  had  here  followed  out 
too  closely  the  near  relationship  and 
sympathy  existing  between  our  Lord 
and  believer?,  and  carried  it  the 
length  of  pure  thouglit  and  specula- 
tion, instead  of  keeping  safe  among 
the  limits  of  human  possibility  and 
truth  to  nature.  Life  and  time  teach 
harder  lessons ;  and  we  fear  that  few 
who  are  labouring  through  the  mid- 
way of  their  existence,  coujd  be  able 
to  supfjose  themselves  participants 
in  Christ's  suffering,  by  means  of  the 
shame  and  pain  inflicted  on  them  by 
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delinquencies  which  were  not  their 
own. 

No,  that  grief  which,  in  the  agony 
of  prayer  ungranted,  has  still  "  Thy 
will  be  done"  at  tlio  bottom  of  its 
heart;  that  soul  over  which  the 
bitter  waves  are  rising,  to  whom  God 
is  a  Grod  that  hides  Himself,  yet 
which  throbs  through  all  with  a 
forlorn  heartbreaking  confidence,  and 
can  lose  all  but  its  faith — these  are 
surely  the  participants,  often  unaware 
of  their  high  privilege,  who  in  humble 
earnest  share  that  conflict  which  even 
our  Lord's  humanity  made  against 
the  anguish  of  life  and  death,  and 
which  Ills  filial  Godhead  vanquished 
in  that  divine  submission  which  is 
a  possible  glory  for  His  servants  to 
share.  That  we  are  permitted  to 
make  our  inevitable  submission  the 
highest  sacrifice  of  will  and  self- 
regard  ';  that  we  are  allowed  to  oflTer 
an  acquiescence,  which,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  we  must  yield,  but  which 
counts  for  more  than  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  accepts  it ;  that  in 
the  fullest  and  most  wonderful  sense 
we  are  suffered  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  is  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous features  in  God's  treatment 
of  His  creatures.  That  nothing  we 
can  do  could  stop  the  execution  of 
His  will,  we  know  very  well,  a  truth 
beyond  argument;  vet  He  whose 
power  over  us  is  absolute,  chooses  to 
receive  our  submission  as  an  offering. 


He  desires  and  accepts  it  as  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  heart  And  sordj,  when 
that  heart,  in  the  ^lidstof  its  an^ish, 
concludes  its  oft  petitions  as  Jess 
did  when  coming  and  goin^  in  as 
agony  of  supplication,  it  still  can 
consent  to  its  own  bereavement,  iti 
own  overthrow,  if  God  wills  it— 
surely  then,  in  humility  and  awe, 
^we  may  dare  to  take  this  comjfort, 
and  *'  rejoice  that  we  are  partakiD^ 
of  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist.'^ 

But  while  we  differ  thus  in  o&e 
particular  from  Mr,  Caird's  view?,  wd 
cannot  do  less  than  repeat  onr  eam^it 
wish  that  preaching  so  constaeDtioii^ 
SQ  able,  and  so  entii*ely  what  preach- 
ing ought  to  be,  were  mora  fne^neiit 
among  the  churches.     For  himse^ 
he  has  made  a  confession  of  the  £aath 
complete    and    full  in  this  T<dcB3^ 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  bs 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  book,  aad 
not  simply  as  a  collection  of  serzooss. 
We  trust  these  will  not  be  tbekt 
which  the  world  may  share  wi:!  Jb, 
Oaird's  special  congregation,  sd  fed 
assured  that  very  many  houK^^ 
far  removed  from  his  actaal  i|kR. 
will  hail  with  genuine  pleasure  ibL 
satisfaction    a    religions     voice  so 
manly,  clear,  and  truth fnl,  wheoerv 
4t  may  please  him  thus  to  extend  tae 
circle  of  his  ministrations,  and  ptot^ 
with  the  louder  voice  of  the  press  to 
the  general  Church  and  the  not  no- 
willing  world. 
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Bright,  cliquish,  and  impractica- 
ble 18  the  Member  for  Birmingham. 
He  has  set  the  Press  a-ringing  with 
his  speeches,  and  we  hope  he  likes 
the  echoes  they  have  awakened.    In 
this  dull  season  of  the  year,  men  of 
the  pen  are  thankful  for  any  piquant 
text  that   may  turn  up;    and    the 
country  is  so  much  at  a  loss  as  to 
its  wants  in  the  matter  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  that  it  awaits  with 
much  curiosity,  but  no  yearning,  to 
see  what  will  be  suggested.     Like 
some  portly  gentleman  in  very  goo<l 
health,  who  nevertheless  has  in  evil 
hour  given  ear  to  a  bevy  of  doctors, 
and   has  assented   to  their  opinion 
that  "something  must  be  done  for 
him,"  John   Bull  awaits  very  com- 
posedly to  be  told  what  is  the  matter 
with  him,  but  with  considerable  du- 
biety as  to  whether  he  will  swallow 
the  bolus  that  may  be  prescribed. 
Iking  not  nmiss  as  he  is,  he  can 
afford  to  be   critical;    and  even   at 
this  eleventh  hour,  when  the  doctors 
are  preparing   their   pills,   he  feels 
half-inclined   to  fall  back  upon  his 
vM   maxim   of  letting   well    alone. 
The  sound  of  friend  Bright's  pestle- 
and-mortar  has  been  peculiarly  fitted 
to  give  him  qualms.     And  through 
his  many  voices  of  the-  press  he  has 
said  so  very  plainly.    John  Bull  haa 
almost    no     prejudices    at   present. 
Never  before  was  he  in  a  mood  of 
such  tolerant  equanimity.    Although 
friend  Bright  has  been  acting  most 
eccentrically  of  late  years — although 
he  has    betaken    himself  to  praise 
everything  and   everybody  save  his 
own  country  and  countrymen,  over- 
whelming these   latter  with    cease- 
less invective  and  abuse, — ^still  John 
Bull,    with      his    broad    tolerance, 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  was  ready 
to  listen   when  his    pugnacious  vi- 
tuperator    stood    forth  to  prescribe 
for  him  in   the  matter  of  Reform. 
Very  brilliant   and  telling  was  the 
oratory  of  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, and  very  earnest  and  self-con- 
vinced, on  the  whole,  was  the  man 
himself;   and  John  Bull,  like  every- 
body  else,    likes    both  oratory  and 
earnestness.      He  likes   also   pluck, 


and  does  not  even  mind  being  abused 
to  his  own  face,  if  it  be  done  with 
spirit  and  good  style.  So  he  did 
not  wonder  at  the  men  of  Birming- 
ham applauding  his  and  their  calum- 
niator. When  the  gunmakers  and 
sword-welders  of  that  city  of  sheer- 
steel  cried  bravo  to  the  pugnacious 
Quaker,  who  denounced  all  our  past 
history  and  present  policy  as  that  of 
cut  throats  and  freebooters,  and  de- 
clared that  the  making  of  arms  and 
the  use  thereof  was  our  grand  sin 
and  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries, — 
John  Bull  quite  understood  the 
thing.  But  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand Mr.  Bright.  The  more  he 
turned  over  in  his  mind  the  highly- 
eflfective  sentences  of  the  sturdy 
orator,  the  more  puzzled  he  was  to 
get  any  two  of  them  that  looked  like 
common  truth  or  common  sense.  He 
liked  the  sound  of  that  fiery  earnest- 
ness, but  the  signification  thereof 
savoured  to  him  of  monomania. 
Occasionally  it  had  occurred  to  his 
candid  mind  that,  despite  sundry 
grievous  aberrations,  John  Bright 
might  one  day  grow  into  a  states- 
man fit  for  the  Cabinet ;  but  now  he 
saw,  not  without  a  twinge  of  regret, 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  indulge  that 
expectation  any  more.  Severe  ill- 
ness schools  men  and  ripens  them. 
Amidst  the  gloom  and  depression  of 
protracted  sickness,  the  eye  turns 
inwards,  reviewing  old  opinions  in 
new  lights;  the  subsoil  of  one's 
nature,  too,  is  turned  up  to  day, 
often  producing  fruits  undreamt  of 
before ;  and  if  there  be  any  powers 
which  hitherto  have  lain  latent,  the 
convalescent  emerges  from  that  long 
twilight,  if  not  a  sadder,  at  least  a 
wiser  man.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
such  mellowing  or  ripening  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bright.  On  the  contrary, 
it  rather  seems  as  if  some  lingering 
irritation,  so  often  a  sad  pendant  to 
severe  illness,  had  •  intensified  his 
former  crotchets  and  pugnacious 
discontent  with  all  things.  In  his 
speeches  at  Birmingham,  he  not  only 
lost  sight  of  all  that  was  practicable, 
and  prescribed  theories  which  wero 
impossible  of  adoption,  but  he  .also 
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exhibited  himself  in  that  most  use- 
less of  all  characters — namely,  that 
of  one  who  (to  use  Fielding's  phrase) 
sets  himself  to  "damn  the  nature  of 
things,"  and  inveighs  against  the 
world  as  wholly  out  of  joint,  simply 
because  it  does  not  square  with  his 
own  narrow  fancies.  He  does  not 
desire  reform,  but  revolution — an 
object  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
is  at  present  as  impracticable  as  at 
all  times  it  is  undesirable. 

Mr.  Bright  is  the  orator  of  a  sect, 
not  of  a  nation,  Narrow  and  fervid, 
he  is  admirably  fitted  to  champion 
any  isolated  cause  in  which  his  sym- 
pathies may  bo  enlisted ;  but  he  has 
not  the  breadth  and  calmness  of 
judgment  to  view  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, or  even  to  perceive  whether 
his  premises  be  true  or  his  ends 
practicable.  A  child  will  cry  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  because  he 
cannot  get  the  pretty  moon  which 
shines  above  him ;  and  for  an  object 
quite  as  senseless  and  impracticable, 
John  Bright  will  expend  his  finest 
oratory  without  being  in  the  least 
degree  conscious  of  the  absurdity. 
His  native  temperament  is  doubtless 
chiefly  to  blame  for  this.  The  blood 
is  ever  mounting  from  his  heart  to 
his  eyes,  and  disturbing  his  mental 
vision.  But  his  training  or  surround- 
ings in  life,  as  often  happens,  have 
been  in  unison  with  his  idiosyncracy. 
Of  all  sects  in  this  country,  the 
Quakers  are  the  most  crotchety, 
and  Imve  least  in  common  with 
the  general  population.  The  shape 
of  a  hat,  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the  colour 
of  inexpressibles,  are  to  them  points 
of  weighty  moment,  and  dignities 
and  varieties  of  rank  of  all  kinds  are 
an  abomination  to  them.  From  their 
youth  upwards  they  are  trained  to 
attach  a  frivolous  and  morbid  im- 
portance to  trifles  and  impracticable 
theories;  and  hence  they  are  more 
prone  than  other  men  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  elevating  mere  crotchets 
to  the  rank  of  what  Carlyle  calls 
the  "  eternal  verities.'*  In  fact  their 
whole  creed  as  regards  War  is  a  fig- 
ment of  the  closet ;  very  well  for  a 
small  sect  to  hold  as  a  theory,  but 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  world  as  it  is. 
An  empire  of  Quakers  would  not  be 
long  an  empire;  and  they  maintain 
their  tenets  as  individuals  simply  be- 


caose  being  meremot»io&e;4i- 
lation,  other  people  act&Qd^f" 
them,  so  that  they  are  not  left  ni* 
mercy  of  their  own  prind^  j^ 
is  the  narrow  crotchety  sect  iei^ 
whom  Mr.  Bright  grewnptoinriui 
and  when  he  at  length  stepped l^ 
the  limits  of  Qoakerdom  tike 
without  leaving  it),  he  joined  fc 
self  to  that  political  diqoe  tz 
whom  he  had  most  m  cam*'. 
namely,  those  who,  like  tbe  Qifc 
fancy  the  general  worid  in  vlb 
they  live  quite  corrupt  tasi  m.  i 
joint,  and  who  are  for  poDiag  d^ 
all  dignities  and  varieties  of  n^  & 
the  impossible  level  of  a  wx&spi 
democracy.  It  is  not  in  si^  tl 
and  amidst  such  environm«D&,  ^ 
the  broad  wisdom  of  sUteaseii? 
grows.  It  must  be  added,  t(»itk 
content  with  his  power  of  teEfft 
vocacy,  Mr.  Bright  has  uenre^ 
in  the  studies  most  indiflpeostes 
a  statesman.  Captivated  by  tfcni 
theories  and  vague  generaOtiit/i^ 
clique,  he  has  never  traced  iisx? 
the  working  of  similar  j^} 
other  times  and  countries.  6  m 
not  understand  tbe  paasioas^^ 
he  appeals;  he  does  notbri^ 
elements  with  which  he  ^ssi^*^ 
work.  The  diflTerent  chiiteaa^ 
the  different  circumstanoes  i  ^ 
tions  are  things  for  whidj  b  "^ 
no  regard,  because  no  real  ?«»■ 
tionofthem.  Democracy  hem  ^ 
craoy  in  France,  democracy  in  A^ 
democracy  in  America,  are  ii  ^ 
eyes  all  the  same  thing.  He  o®* 
discriminate.  In  fact,  we  aboeldsy 
that  his  vision  is  so  disturbed  by-fi 
own  fancies  that  he  cannot  \m^ 
at  all;  for  of  what  use  is  si^i- 
one  who  imagines  the  masses  of  e* 
kind  to  be  Quakerish,  pacific,  J^ 
self-i-estrained  I  If  Mr.  Bright  bi^ 
ever  read  history,  it  must  lw»'^  ^ 
in  some  work  of  his  own,  stall  ^ 
published,  and  during  the  compos- 
tion  of  which  he  has  been  tootiBf^ 
the  projected  eidola  of  his  own  nM 
rather  than  at  the  ongoings  of  tbe 
real  world  of  living  men. 

His  speeches  at  BinniDghwa  fi« 
brimful  of  such  historical  and  stsCr 
tical  mirages.  TTe  have  neither  t» 
patience  nor  the  ambition  to  foUov 
him  through  all  his  blunderings.  ^^ 
do  so,  we  uxould  hare  to  write  »BJ* 
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ory  tmd  Defence  of  the  British  Na- 
ion.  Nothing  pleases  Mr.  Bright.  He 
jan  see  nothing  good  anywhere  within 
h«  four  seas.  From  Land^s  End  to 
Fohn  O'Groat's,  all  in  his  eyes  is 
)arren, — all  is  unprofitable  and  uu-* 
itterably  wicked.  In  his  first  speech 
le  attacked  the  present  political  con- 
fition  of  the  country,  denouncing  it 
18  wrong — altogether  wrong  from  top 

0  bottom.  In  his  second  speech  he 
lealt  with  our  history  in  an  equally 
tummary  fashion,  representing  that 
n  every  leading  point  the  past  career 
)f  the  British  State  has  been  highly 
jriminal  and  deplorably  corrupt, — 
)ut  without  explaining  how  it  has  not- 
{withstanding  prospered  so  amazingly. 
[n  the  eyes  of  Mr,  Bright,  the  Revo- 
ution  of  1688  is  the  source  of  all  our 
ivils;  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882  is  a 
Kricked  sham ;  the  Ohurch  of  England 
s  a  monstrous  ofi&pring  of  adultery ; 
he  Hoose  of  Lords  is  a  mar-all  and 
m  abomination ;  the  British  Govem- 
nent  is  one  which  delights  to  engage 
Q  most  wicked  wars ;  and  the  British 
>eople  is  altogether  the  most  forlorn 
md  miserable  in  the  world  I  In  fact, 
3Qr  couDtiy  appears  to  him  such  an 
anspeakably  hopeless  and  ill-condi- 
tioned place,  that,  when  applied  to 
by  the  working-classes  of  Glasgow, 
his  only  advice  to  them  was,  *^  G^t 
ont  of  it  I"  -Such  is  Mr.  Bright's 
sreed,  as  expotinded  in  his  two  ora- 
tions at  Birmingham.  He  is  a  man 
secnliarly  one-eyed  and  insensible  to 
evidence;  but  as  hU  damnatory 
crotchets  have  never  before  taken 
JO  wide  a  sweep,  or  expanded  into 
mch  wholesale  burlesque,  one  is 
:empted  to  ask  what  specialty  of 
lircumstances^  or  condition  could 
lave  tempted  him  to  such  a  display, 
in  osseous  particle  in  the  dwa  ma- 
■er  is  known  to  make  men  as  morose 
md  insensible  to  reason  as  a  mad 
)ull  is;  and  even  in  his  calmest  days, 
he  sight  of  a  Peer,  or  Bishop,  or 

1  General  in  uniform,  used  to  act 
)n  the  Quaker-temperament  of  Mr. 
Bright  very  much  as  the  sight  of 
scarlet  irritates  the  horned  leader  of 
;be  herd.  But  in  truth  the  damna- 
;ory  faculty  of  Mr.  Bright  was  roused 
:o  the  uttermost  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  occasion.  Here  was  he,  a  Quaker, 
I  quondam  supporter  of  the  Ozar 
N^icbolas,  the  friend  and  advocate  of 


every  one  wb6  chose  to  attack  our 
troops  or  insult  our  ambassadors. 
Here  was  this  champion  of  "peace 
at  any  price,"  and  this  constant  de- 
nunciator of  our  Grovernment  as  at 
all  times  in  the  wrong,  face  to  face 
with  the  men  of  Birmingham,  who 
hated  the  Czar  as  they  hated  the 
devil,  and  whose  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  Kossuth  and  his  lectures  shows 
how  readily  they  would  plunge  into 
war  simply  for  the  sake  of  helping 
the  "  nationalities."  Mr.  Bright,  like 
the  rest  of  his  kind,  loves  popularity. 
And  now,  when  he  had  been  gener- 
ously recalled  from  that  retirement 
which  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as 
the  sick-room,  be  had  every  desire  to 
stand  well  with  his  sturdy  constitu- 
ents, who  (he  must  know)  elected  him 
not  on  account  of  his  peace-principles, 
but  in  spite  of  them.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  attempt  to  find 
an  extenuation  of  his  past  conduct 
by  representing  the  wars  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  grand  source  of  misery 
to  her  people.  Very  adroitly  did 
he  proceed  in  his  work.  He  had  two 
objects  in  view.  He  sought  very 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  to  justify 
himself,  and  he  wanted  also  to  get  up 
an  agitation  for  revolutionary  Re- 
form. And  be  made  these  two  objects 
to  play  into  one  another  with  exqui- 
site tact  and  skill.  In  his  first  speech, 
with  fervid  oratory,  he  called  upon 
his  audience  to  look  with  his  eyes, 
and  behold  corruption  everywhere 
in  our  Government  and  uppe%  class- 
es, and  misery  and  pauperism  every- 
where among  "  the  people."  In  the 
great  institutions  of  the  empire,  he 
called  upon  them  to  see  nothing  but 
shams  or  Iniquities.  And  the  exis- 
tence of  these  iniquitous  institutions, 
and  of  the  misery  which  he  painted 
in  the  people,  he  ascribed  all  to  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  for  whose 
interests  (he  said)  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity are  kept  in  penury  and  thral- 
dom I  In  speech  No.  2,  in  subtle  se- 
quel, he  set  himself  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  so  miserable  a  state 
of  things  prevuiled  amongst  us, — 
attributing  it  all  to  the  wars  in  which 
the  country  has  engaged,  and  these 
wars  in  turn  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
aristocracy  I  Thus  did  he  seek  to  exe- 
cute his  two  grand  objects  of  white- 
washing himself,  and  of  rousing  a 
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revolutionary  agitation,  by  blacken- 
ing the  aristocracy  and  decrying  the 
Avhole  institutions  and  conditions  of 
the  empire  I  Very  natural  objects 
the^e  to  a  democratic  Quaker;  but 
requiring  too  monstrous  a  distortion 
of  facts  to  pass  unquestioned,  we 
should  think,  even  by  the  gunmakers 
of  Birmingham.  ^ 

There  is  very  little  desire  in  the 
country  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Were  each  voter  questioned  separ- 
ately, we  believe  a  greiit  nia^jority 
woukl  express  aversion  or  disinclina- 
tion to  change  at  present,  and  very 
few  indeed  would  exhibit  the  least 
enthusiasm  on  its  behalf.  Punch's 
sketch  of  John  Bright  blowing  the 
bellows  in  the  hope  of  kindling  a 
heat  for  Reform,  portrays  the  simple 
truth.  No  practical  grievance  is 
felt  to  arise  from  the  present  regime, 
— unless  it  be  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  too  full  of  inane  me- 
diocrities, who  know  nothing  of 
statesmanship  and  imperial  interests, 
but  Avho  pledge  themselves  to  look 
well  after  the  interests  of  their  own 
town  or  <?ity :  a  defect  not  likely  to 
be  amended  by  any  further  lowering 
of  the  franchise.  Reform  in  its  pre- 
sent aspect  is  a  mere  theory.  It  is 
not  that  the  present  Act  does  not 
work  well  enough:  what  is  wanted 
is  one  which  will  looh  better.  'So 
wonder,  then,  that  amongst  a  practi- 
cal nation  like  ours,  there  should 
be  littJA  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
and  thJ!  Mr.  Bright  should  have  to 
puff  with  his  bellows  so  strongly  and 
unscrupulously.  He  does  not  stick 
at  trifles.  What  are  blunders  and 
misrepresentations  to  him,  if  they 
help  him  to  get  up  his  panorama  of 
grievances  ?  He  is  a  fiery  apostle  of 
Discontent,  and  won't  lose  a  drop 
from  any  scruple  about  the  veracities. 
In  fact,  there  are  to  him  no  veraci- 
ties but  his  own  sweeping  tableaux. 
What  are  your  historians,  statesmen, 
and  statistics  to  him?  What  are 
Hume,  Smollett,  Mahon,  Alison,  and 
Macaulay — what  are  Cromwell  and 
William  III.,  Walpole,  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Peel,— what  are  M^Cnlloch,  Porter, 
bla];.-books,  and  census  reports,  to 
John  Bright,  when  they  give  the  lie 
to  his  artistic  tableaux  and  astound- 
ing hypotheses?  What  cares  he  for 
/  th^m— the  unread  by  him,  or  Uttle 


known — when   the    very  world  of 
fact  which  lies  around  him  be  misin- 
terprets or  contemns.      He  cannot 
allude  to  the   most  patent  facts  ot 
well-known  events  without  eokwr- 
ing  them  most   audaciously,  to  suit 
his   purpose.      He  cannot  speak  of 
our  paupers  and  poor-rates  witfaout 
adding  three  millions  to  the  numbers 
of  the  one,  and  one  million  sterling 
to  the  amount  of  the  other.    By  t 
single  flourish  of  his  rhetoric  he  anni- 
hilates a  million  inhabitants  of  the 
^'emerald  isle,^  and  represents  the 
decrease  of  the  Irish  population  be- 
tween 1845  and  1851  as  amooBtiair 
to  three  millions^  whereas  it  was  jost 
about  one  million  and  three-qnarten, 
— the  population  in  1845  beiDfcaboit 
8,300,000,  and    in   1861,   6,600,00©. 
Again,  to  corroborate   his  assertioa 
as  to  the  inequality  of  taxation  opon 
land  and  upon  personal  property,  be 
gave  a  version  of  a  paiUciJarew 
which  must  be  both  incomplete  m 
inaccurate ; — moreover  igooriif  ik 
fact  that  nine-tenths    of   the  bifB 
estates  of  the  kingdom  are  miiM, 
and  confer  only  a  lifeinterest»iAa«- 
as  personal  property  ia   ttnesaS^ 
and  becomes  the  absolute   propotr 
of  him  who  succeeds  to  it.     Entfiled 
estates,  too,  change  bands  and  pay  the 
succession-duty  at  least   as  often  as 
personal  property;  and  thej  cvmot 
evade  taxation  by  a  transfer  darii^ 
life,  as  personal  property  crften  does. 
And  over  and  above  all  this,  what  is 
to  be  thought  of  Mr.  Bright's  hone^, 
when,  in  quoting  a  case  to  make 
people  believe  that   the   owners  of 
land  do  not  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  he   entirely  ig- 
nores the  many  burdens   which  fall 
upon  the  landowners  almost  exclu- 
sively,— such  as  tithes,  chores-rates, 
road-rates,    the     specific     land-tax, 
and  also  that  portion  of  the  assessed 
taxes  which  necessarily  presses  more 
heavily  on  the  landowners  than  oa 
Any  other  class.    Again,  see  ^e  de- 
mocratic  Quaker^s   profoand   Ignor- 
ance and  unfairness  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Church.  ''  In  England,"  he  said, 
**only  one-third  of  the  people  haw 
any  connection   whatever  with  the 
Established    Church,'' — a    stat«n«nt 
so  utterly  false  that  he  might  well 
add,  that  '^probably  many  persons 
at  that   meeting   were    not    aware 
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of  this  laot.'*  It  is  a  fjBict  wbioh  has 
no  existence  sare  as  an  "  idol"  (as 
Bacon  calls  snoh  pbantasms)  in  the 
heated  brain  of  Mr.  Bright.  Even 
the  statistics  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
appealed  to  \>j  Mr.  Bright— which 
were  pnblidy  impagned  at  the  time, 
and  the  nnrenable  character  of  which 
"was  yirtnallj  admitted  bj  the  very 
Qovemment  nnder  whose  anspices 
they  were  issned— show  that  the 
gronnd  ocoapied  by  the  Ohnrch  of 
England^  as  compared  with  aU  de- 
nominations  of  dissent,  is  not  one- 
third,  but  one-half, — so  that  he  can- 
not even  quote  an  authority,  however 
worthless  that  authority  may  be, 
without  perpetrating  a  most  gross 
and  wilful  exaggeration.  But  other 
data  of  a  more  reliable  character 
than  Mr.  Mann's  are  fortunately 
within  reach  of  everybody,  by  which 
the  falseness  of  Mr.Bright's  statement 
18  evidenced  at  once.  In  the  matter  of 
education,  we  find  that,  of  the  schools 
built  or  enlarged  by  Privy  Oouncil 
grants  daring  the  last  nineteen  years, 
91  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Ohurch 
of  England ;  of  the  scholars  provided 
with  accommodation,  87  per  cent, 
are  Ohnrch  scholars ;  and  of  the  sums 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  these 
schools  thus  assisted  by  the  Privy 
Council,  90  per  cent  is  contributed 
for  Ohnrch  schools.  Thus,  whether 
as  regards  the  lower  classes,  for  whose 
benefit  these  schools  are  provided,  or 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,by  whose 
subscription  the  schools  are  erected, 
the  Church  is  ahead  of  all  the  other 
religions  bodies  put  together,  in  a 
proportion  varying  from  87  to  91 
[>er  cent  Or  if  we  look  at  the  entire 
[iiimber  of  schools  for  the  labouring 
slassee  in  England  and  Wales,  it  ap- 
pears ^m  a  report  recently  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Maun 
limself,  that  81  per  cent,  of  the 
ichools  and  76  per  cent  of  the 
toholars  belong  to  the  Church, — 
2 p wards  of  a  million  sterling  being 
>ontribnted  by  Churchmen  for  their 
support  I  Finally,  to  take  a  yet  dif- 
erent  test,  we  find  from  the  official 
*etnrn  of  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales,  that  in  this  the  most  import- 
ant event  of  their  lives,  not  less  than 
H  per  oent  of  the  population  have 
-eoourse  to  the  Established  Church. 
^jid  yet  this  consummate  charlatan. 


who  boasts  that  '^his  political  career 
is  on  a  line  with  his  conscientious 
convictions,^*  and  who  denounces  all 
but  himself  and  clique  as  fools  and 
knaves,  ba^  the  audacity  to  promul- 
gate as  truth  that  ^^  in  England  only 
onc'third  of  the  people  have  any 
eonneotum  whatever  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  1" 

When  Mr.  Bright  cannot  or  will 
not  see  the  truth  at  home,  in  the 
little  world  of  our  own  islands,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
know  better,  or  speak  more  guard- 
edly and  conscientiously,  of  things 
abroad.  The  United  States  of 
America  are  the  idol  which  his 
Quaker  heart '  worships  and  his 
tongue  bepraises.  And  yet,  at  every 
turn  of 'his  fiery  oratory,  he  shows 
that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  real  condition  of  the  American 
republic.  In  truth,  it  is  this  very 
ignorance  which  is  the  source  of  his 
inspiration.  If  he  knew  better,  he 
would  rhai)8odise  less.  The  United 
States  of  his  dreams  is  a  very  differ- 
ent country  fr6m  what  he  would  find 
were  he  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
his  "  Arcadia"— his  "Happy  Val- 
ley ;"  and  he  wiU  be  as  slow  to  aban- 
don his  dream  as  Johnson  was  when 
Bruce  declared  that  Abyssinia  was 
not  the  least  like  the  land  of  Basse- 
las.  The  great  Doctor  went  to  his 
grave  believing  Bruce  a  consummate 
liar ;  and  probably  John  Bright  to 
his  dying  day  will  think  the  same  of 
those  who  attempt  to  put  him  right 
as  to  the  "  model  republic"  of  the 
West  It  is  this  mere  fiction  of  a 
fervent  ignorance  that  he  proposes 
as  the  model  after  which  Great 
Britain  should  be  revolutionised  I 
Even  if  his  dream  were  true,  and 
if  the  American  republic  were  all 
that  he  paints  it,  common-sense 
might  tell  him  that  what  does  well 
in  America  will  not  of  necessity  *  do 
well  here.  The  difference  in  the 
natural  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  is  immense,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  same  social 
or  political  condition  in  each.  Waste 
lands  of  inexhaustible  extent  and 
great  natural  fertility — virgin  soils 
of  the  best  quality — are  ever  open  to 
the  population  of  the  Union,  drain- 
ins?  away  the  surplus  hands  irom  the 
old  seats  of  industry :  acting  socially 
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as  a  obeap  and  magnifioent  Poor-law, 
aud  politically  as  a  vitally  important 
safety-valve.  The  rapid  progress  of 
the  Union,  too,  which  so  astonishes 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Mr.  Bright,  is 
not  due  to  any  superiority  of  energy 
to  the  old  oonntry,  but  to  a  yearly 
influx  of  adult  and  energetic  set- 
tlers such  as  is  enjoyed  by  no 
other  coilntry.  Indeed,  were  Mr. 
Bright  a  well-informed  man,  he 
would  know,  and  if  an  honest  man 
,  he  would  say,  that  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  without  any  such  extrinsic 
aid,  have  increased  almost  as  rapidly 
as  New  York,  and  that  the  Canadas 
also  have  of  late  been  ^^  going  ahead*^ 
in  a  style  to  excite  the  envy  even  of 
the  ^'  smart  men'*  of  the  States.  But 
even  if  the  United  States  were  pecu- 
liarly ,  that  **  paradise  for  the  work- 
ing classes^'  which  Mr.  Bright  depicts, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
they  are  equally  a  paradise  for  hu- 
manity in  general.  Mob-rule  doubt- 
less has  its  sweets  for  the  mobocracy, 
but  it  is  neither  a  noble,  wise,  nor 
pleasant  thing  for  the  other  and 
better  classes  of  the  community. 
The  British  nation  has  no  desire 
that  the  lowest  of  its  many  levels 
shall  dictate  law  and  manners  to  all 
the  others.  Mr.  Bright  descants 
most  fervidly  upon  the  corruption 
which  he  alleges  to  exist  in  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Great  Bri- 
tun ;  but  if  he  wish  to  see  that 
monster  fully  developed,  he  shquld 
further  recruit  his  health  and  calm 
his  Radical  enthusiasm  by  a  twelve- 
months' sojourn  in  his  darling  Trans- 
atlantic Utopia.  Six  wee^'  time 
during  a  Presidential  election  would 
suffice  to  open  his  eyes — if  they 
be  pervious  to  evidence  at  all.  Un- 
less his  optics  be,  as  we  fear  they 
are,  like  stained  glass,  which  only 
permits  light  of  one  hue  to  pass 
thi;ough  it,  a  very  short  residence 
would  suffice  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion all  his  present  notions  of  re- 
publican purity  and  freedom.  In 
these  days  of  administrative  re- 
form in  our  own  country,  what  does 
Mr.  Bright  think  of  the  practice  of 
the  Union,  where  the  entire  Govern- 
ment patronage  is  distributed  avow- 
edly on  no  other  principle  than  that 
of  party  interest  ?  Moreover,  a  min- 
isterial change  in  this  oountiy  takes 


place  without  affecting  fbeteoaretf 
any  public  offices  save  thoM  ioa» 
diately  connected  with  the  Ci)»a^; 
whereas,  on  every  presideotialdiup 
in  the  Union,  the  whole  {ml)Iie  on- 
cers, from  ambassadon  down  to  tk 
waiters,  are  driven  from  their  pob 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ojiiii 
friends   and  friends'  friendi  <^  tb 
new    Administration.     No  wonk 
that  a  Presidential  electioii  witDaseei 
an  unscrupulous  strugg^  of  pirtia, 
an  amount  of  intimidation  and  eor- 
ruption   not  even  dreamt  of  io  lb* 
"  old    country" — ^when,   on  ctbt 
such  quadrennial  occanon,  flensr 
or  eighty  thousand  indivuhals  m 
.struggling  per  fa»  aut  nefst  to {r- 
*  serve  their  daily  bread,  whikt«iff 
or  thrice  as  many — the  expecusfe 
of  office— -strive  with  equsl  oner^ 
losity  to  turn  them  and  thdr  lak 
out.    In  the  United  States,  it  is » 
exaggeration  to  say,  aQ  ooriketb- 
evils  reappear  in  greater  ai^ 
and  more  repellent  form.  Csnf 
tion  is  undisgnised — ^intiiafcaiii 
organised.    So  common  aii«f- 
nised  are  electoral  oornqtia  ^ 
intimidation,  that    they  hm^ 
the  means  of  introducing  new  ««^ 
into  the  American  vocat)o]irT.  b- 
deed    any    one    who  has  btss 
New  York  during  an  ekctioi^ 
not   need   a   dictionary  to  expiff 
"  shoulder-hitter,"      and    sachB* 
terms  of  formidable  import  lo^ 
dition  to  bribery,  whioi  i«  t»«S- 
cate  an  operation  to  attnct  uy£' 
tention,  often    in  the  larger  csos 
bands  of  bludgeon-men  are  regsMf 
hired  for  the  fray ;  party-moba  \^; 
ade  the  polling-bcoths :  and  the  bil- 
lot-boxes— Mr.  Brigfat's  idUm^ 
are  "  stufted."    And  as  the  Toai; 
billets    are   all    dumb   as  to  ^ 
ownership,  of  course  there  can  be  a 
check  upon  such  foul  play,— which* 
a  very  serious  drawback  iip(»  ^ 
ballot  as  compared  with  ow  m 
system,  under  which  sonitifiyis^ 
and    false    voting    imposnble.  ^^' 
"stump"   oratory  and  " talking » 
Bunkum,"    we   need    say  noibiE 
for  Mr.  Bright  himself  is  the  w! 
paragon  of  such-  orators,  so  fff  <> 
the  genus  has  a  place  in  this  como^f 
Neither  do  we  know  whether  iw 
mob-manners  which  reign  np(«^ 
in  the  pabUc  life  of  the  UnkttbeH? 
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Ml  m  the  estimation  of  cur  Quaker 
'riend  and  his  oiiqne ;  but  we  know 
biis  that  as  a  consequence  of  such  a 
itate  of  things,  the  meet  elevated 
ind  enlightened  classes  ip  the  United 
States  remain  studiooaly  apart  from 
x>litical  life,  and  keep  as  much  as 
>08mble  out  of  sight  This  is  a  sign 
>f  evil  which  has  been  observed  for 
.he  last  twenty  years,  and  which  has 
Teen  commented  on  by  De  Tocque- 
rille,  and  every  writer  on  the  poli- 
ical  condition  of  the  Union.  The 
>e8t  and  most  inteUigent  citizens  of 
he  Union  acknowledge  this,  and  de- 
>lore  the  falling  off  aa  regards  moral 
sharaoter  on  the  part  of  their  coan- 
;rymeo.  ^^  They  will  tell  yon,"  said 
I  Scottish  Duke  who  has  come  mooh 
n  contact  with  them,  ^  that  there  is 
ess  and  less  possibility  of  getting  the 
lighest  characters  to  take  an  interest 
n  public  affiurs;  that  there  is  less 
ind  less  freedom  of  opinion  for  all 
;hofie  whose  opinions  are  unpopular 
with  the  masses;  and  last  of  all. 
:bat  there  is  even  a  sensible  anu 
risible  decline  in  that  which  used  to 
be  tlie  great  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race — ^a  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Bright  shuts  his  eye  to  such 
things,  and  to  many  others  of  still 
more  striking  and  repellent  aspect 
Uaa  he  nothing  to  say  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  doctrine  of  *^  manifest  destiny'' 
ind  annexation?  Has  he  no  ana- 
heniaa  to  htxrl  at  the  filibustering 
^xpedidons  of  Lopez  and  Walker, — 
)roject8  carried  on  with  publicity, 
ind  connived  at  by  the  authoriues  ? 
Itvs  he,  mild  Quaker,  no  hands  of 
lorror  to  lift  up  at  the  Vigilance 
Joinniittees,  and  the  atrocities  which 
^ve  rise  to  them  ? — nO  voice  to  be- 
vail  the  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and 
tivil  war  in  Kani<as,  or  the  polygamy 
ixiil  rebellion  in  Utah  ?  How  oi^erly 
ho  country  where,  not  two  months 
igo,  under  the  very  eye  of  its  chief  city, 
I  furious  mob  burned  out  the  fever- 
tricken  suffeildrs  in  quarantine,  and 


still  rq}oice  in  the  impnnitY  which  has 
attended  the  inhuman  exploit  1  How 
peaceful  the  land  where  the  bowie- 
knife  and  revolver  are  a  recognised 
means  of  redress  for  real  or  imagin- 
ary wrongs?  How  perfect  the  free- 
dom, and  fraternal  die  spirit,  when 
even  in  Philadelphia  a  man  tinged 
with  African  blood  was  tarred  and 
feathered  for  being  the  husband  of  a 
white  lady, — and  the  civil  power  took 
no  notice  of  the  horrid  crime  1  Free- 
dom I  we  can  hardly  find  it  in  that 
"  model  republic ;"  unless  we  under- 
stand by  the  term  the  power  to 
fetter  and  control  the  natural  libertv 
of  others  1  Freedom  1  when  one-half 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  slav- 
ery 1  Universal  sufiQrage — ^what  a 
mockery  1  when  there  is  a  population 
outnumbering  that  of  all  Scotland, 
who  are  not  only  debarred  from  all 
political  rights,  but  who  cannot  even 
make  themselves  heard  in  the  courts 
of  justice — held  in  such  fearful  thral- 
dom that  the  husband  cannot  claim 
his  own  wife,  so  entirely  is  she  at  the 
will  of  her  master,  and  where  the 
mother  has  no  right  even  in  her 
own  children  I  Ko,  no,  Mr.  Bright  I 
the  Old  Country  may  have  its  faults, 
but  sure  we  are  that  there  is  too 
much  good  sense  and  right  feeling 
in  our  people  to  let  them  join  in 
your  blind  and  ignoble  worship  of 
American  institutions  I  Go,  make  a 
small  experiment  yourself.  In  this 
country  you  can  abuse  Peers,  Church, 
Army,  everything  and  everybody,  in 
the  foulest  and  falsest  manner,  yet 
no  one  harms  you  save  by  (quietly 
showing  the  absurdity  of  your  state- 
ments. Try  the  some  thing  in  a 
much  smaller  degree  in  the  United 
States.  Abuse  the  slave-owners  in 
just  the  same  terms  as  you  have 
thought  fit  to  apply  to  Fnglish  bish- 
ops, and  over  one-half  of  the  Union 
you  will  be  tarred  and  feathered,  ami 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  you  will  be 
caned  and  horsewhipped* 
Turning  from  this  wide  miscellany 


*  We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  *'  cheap  governtneDt"  which  Mr.  Bright  ima- 
gines to  exist  in  the  United  States.  But  fortunately,  as  we  write,  we  liiid  that 
le  has  met  an  answer  on  that  point  from  an  authority  to  which  even  he  can  hardly 
ail  to  attach  weight ;  namely,  the  SeoUiah  American  Journal,  published  in  ^'ew 
Ifork.  Conaiderinff  the  facts  and  opinions  expressed  in  the  ardele,  an*d  also  that 
;hese  are  made  under  the  very  eye  of  the  American  public,  we  cannot  but  regard 
t  at  a  remarkable  testimony,  and  as  a  strange  exposure  of  the  working  of  nmver- 
lal  suffrage.    It  is  aa  follows : — 
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of  errors  which  the  member  for  Bir-  predsely  the  tame   doetrinef    Hie 

miogham  so  freely  indnlges  in  and  whole  point  lies  in  the  applieatiim 

so  aodaoioasly  promnlgates,  let  ns  of  the  principle.    Anj  man  has  a 

glance  at  the  tissQe  of  diahonestj  and  right  to  say  that  he  holds  a  partieB- 

absardity  which    he  sports   as  his  lar  principle, — all  that  conoerai  his 

creed  as  regards  War.    With  a  land-  neighbonrs  is,  as  to  how  he   mttB 

able  desire  to  jastify  himself,  he  told  upon  it    The  profession  of  the  same 

the  ganmakers  of  BirmiDgham  that  principle  bj  no  means  implies  aimi- 

he  does  not  hold  the  principle  of  Jar  c<Midactw    We  all  hold  that  it  is 

^^  peace  at  any  price."    It  is  cQrions  onr  doty  to  k>ye  our  naghbonr,  and 

that  he  never  told  ns  this  before,  Quakers  are  especially  distingnidied 

and  his  ezoose  for  not  having  done  for  their  creed  of  brotherly  cJbarity ; 

so  is  just  about  as  curious.    He  says  yet  we  find  that  this  in  no  way  pre- 

^^it  would  have  been  of  no  use!*'  vents  even  Quakers  from  vomiiiBg 

Well^  perhaps  his  profession  of  faith  forth  the  most  fiery  spite  and  malevo- 

now  is  just  as  useless.    He  tells  his  lence,  dike  against  individuals  and 

constituents  the  gunmakers,  that  he  whole  classes  of  the  community.   Mr. 

only  objects  to  wars  which  are  un-  ^right^s  fault  is  a  great  deal  worse 

JQst  or  unnecessary.    Why,  so  say  we  than  if  be  sinaply  hdd  peeee-at-aay- 

all!  and  how,  then,  does  he  vilify  the  price  as  a  principle;  for,  vrith  not 

rest  of  tbe  community^  and  especiaUy  a  few  persons  crotchets  whieh  they 


our  rulers,  who  most  certainly  hold    profess  to  hdd  as  principles^  rapidly 

"  Mr.  Bright  j[ia  hi»  Glaagow  Letter)  talks  about  escapiog  from  the  taxei  of 
Britain,  just  as  if  there  were  do  taxes  on  this  side  of  Uie  Atlantic.  Now,  we  qaet- 
tion,  if  all  were  counted  up,  if  the  ]>eople  of  the  United  States  are  not  mat 
heavily  burdened  in  this  way,  individually,  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  (ht 
thing  18  perfectly  certain,  that  they  have  far  more  to  pay  for  the  aetosl  Wi^t 
they  denve  from  Government.  The  heaviest  burden  is  in  the  shape  of  locsltaitt, 
of  which  there  is  no  general  account,  and  we  theiefore  cannot  appeal  to  natknl 
statistics  in  support  of  the  assertion  we  hasard,  that  the  aggregate  tszca  ef  tkc 
United  States  are  equal  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  But  let  us  take  a  loeal  instsKe 
from  eaeh  country,  and,  as  Mr.  Briffht's  letter  was  addressed  to  a  Glaagew  sseet- 
ing,  we  may  compare  Glasgow  aud  New  York.  The  loeal  taxes  of  the  former  citv 
amount  to  about  4160,000  a-year,  we  believe.  Those  of  New  York  exceea 
j£l,600,000.  The  city  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Glasgow,  and  its  locsl  burdens 
are  more  than  ten  times  as  ^reat  I  And  what  is  the  comparative  gain  t  Tbe  ei^ 
of  New  York,  within  the  broits  of  Uie  corporation,  does  not  nearly  cover  doshw 
the  ground  that  Glasgow  does ;  yet  within  this  limited  space,  extenaing  only  seaie 
four  miles  by  one  and  a-half,  what  do  we  receive  for  this  enormous  expend ituc 
in  the  shape  of  paving,  cleaning,  lighting,  and  policef  In  this  respect  there  eaa 
be  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  two  cities.  In  Glasgow,  the  aum  9i  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  actually  produces  a  greater  amount  of  eCeieni 
work  and  useful  service  than  eisht  or  nine  million  dollars  <do  here ;  and  Glasgow 
18  by  no  means  a  model  of  good  civie  governments  The  truth  is,  that  the  local 
taxes  of  New  York,  which  are  on  the  increase  every  Tear,  are  becoming  tee  op- 
pressive to  be  borne.  On  some  kinds  of  property,  the  taxes  are  more  than  the 
entire  rent  of  similar  places  in  such  cities  as  Glasgow  or  LiverpooL  We  are  in- 
debted for  this  to  Mr.  nr%g)U*a  blessed  eyatem  of  giving  every  man  a  voice  m  the  Gv^ 
ertiment.  In  New  York  it  has  raised  up  a  population  of  political  loafer%  who 
ewindle  tlie  public  out  of  about  five  million  doUare  a-year,  allowing  the  other  three 
millions  as  the  real  value  of  the  work  actually  done. 

'*  For  local  taxes  alone,  the  people  of  New  York  pay  as  much  per  head  as  those 
of  Glasgow  pay  fur  both  local  and  Government  taxes  put  toeetber.  Taking  into 
account  the  population  aud  wealth  of  the  place,  the  latter  may  oe  roughly  estimated 
at  about  £650,000,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Add  to  this  the  local  taxes,  and  the 
total  amounts  to  £800,000,  being  the  same  for  eaeh  of  the  population  as  the  New 
York  corporation  taxes.  3ut  we  have  to  pay  the  Federal  and  State  Goveniment 
besides.  There  is  scarcely  an  article  we  can  buy  the  price  of  which  is  not  enhanced 
by  taxation,  and  the  cost  of  living,  as  people  here  are  accustomed  to  live,  is  just 
about  double  what  it  is  in  the  large  city  with  which  we  are  making  thiscomparieon. 
Nearly  all  imported  articles,  whether  British  or  French,  are,  as  near  as  may  be, 
double  the  price  they  are  sold  for  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlentic^  and  ail  the 
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meltawaj  before  their  better  instincts  who  in  all  war  declares  that  -^e  are 

when  it  comes  to  the  test  of  action,  in  the  wrong,  and  that  oar  enemy  is 

But  with  Mr.  Bright  it  is  far  othw-  in  the  right    Mr.  Bright  does  not 

wise ;  for  whatever  may  be  his  creed,  like  ^being  called  nn-English, — ^bnt  it 

it  is  most  certain  that  peace-at-any-  is  impossible  to  style  him  otherwise, 

price  is  the  rule  of  his  action.     He  To  be  ^^  English,"  is  to  be  imbued 

fiercely  condemns  every  war  that  onr  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 

country  h&s  engaged  in.     It  was  not  English  nation;  whereas  Mr.  Bright's 

for  cherishing  any  abstract  principle  nature  is  snch,  that  for  years  past,  he 

of  good-will  to  all  men  that  the  whole  has  not  only  dissented  from  bnt  fero- 

coantry  rose  against  him,  and  that  cioasly  abnsed  his   conntrymen  on 

Manchester  turned  him  adrift ;    bnt  every  leading  point  of  their  policy 

because,  in  the  conne  of  a  just  and  and  conduct.    And  yet  he  complains, 

necessary    war,    he   bitterly   railed  as  a  strange  and  vile  thing,  of  his 

against  us,  and  took   the   enemy's  overthrow    at    Manchester!        He, 

side.   Whatever  his  principles  mav  be  John  Bright,  the   man  who  vehe- 

(and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  them  mently  asserts  that   ^^  the   people '' 

out),  his  practice  was  infinitely  worse,  have  too  little  weight  in  the  Govem- 

We  can  tolerate  a  roan  as  the  vie-  ment,  bitterly  complains  of  his  re- 

tim  of  a  silly  crotchet,  who  holds  jection  by   a    popular  constituency 

that  all  war  is  wrong;    but  it  is  as  a  personal  wrong  on  his  part,  and 

too  much  to  expect  toleration  for  one  a  most  unrighteous  proceeding   on 

natiye  produce  is  hi^h  in  price  just  ia  proportioiL  The  former  are  high  because 
they  are  subjeot  to  import  duties,  ana  the  latter  are  so  also  because  tlie  people 
who  sell  tiy^m,  and  the  places  where  they  are  sold,  are  under  heavy  local  burdens, 
which  render  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  great  addition  to  the  natural 
cost  of  production  in  orcer  to  realise  a  profit 

"  New  York  being  the  great  importing  city  of  the  continent,  prices  here  regulate 
those  of  all  other  places.  But  the  truth  is  that  this  case  is  not  at  all  singular  as 
regards  the  enormous  amount  of  local  taxation.  We  cannot  hear  of  any  city  of  con  • 
sequence  in  which  the  state  of  matters  is  much  better.  Plunder,  jobbery,  nnd 
peculation  are  the  rule  in  all  places  throughout  the  country,  and  in  some  cases  the 
local  taxes  are  of  the  most  oppressive  and  annoying  character.  In  the  city  of 
Ohicajf^o,  for  instance,  where  tne  people  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  scatter  their 
buildings  over  a  space  equal  to  the  whole  of  London,  there  is  a  tax  of  twenty 
dollars  on  all  persons  engaged  in  any  occupation  of  the  nature  of  peddling,  people 
who  keep  stalls  on  the  streets^  or  boys  vending  newspapera  Those  who  cannot  get 
any  work  to  do  are  liable,  by  a  local  statute,  which  we  should  fancy  can  scarcely 
have  been  carried  into  effect  of  late,  to  imprisonment  for  six  calendar  mouths  I 

"  When  Mr.  Bright,  therefore,  tells  our  countrymen  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  escape  taxation,  he  talks  the  most  arrant  nonsense.  All  things 
considered,  this  country  suffers  infinitely  more  from  that  source  than  Britain  does, 
or  any  part  of  it  Then,  again,  when  he  adds  the  further  inducement  of  obtaining 
A  voice  in  public  affairs,  he  uses  an  argument  which  every  sensible  man  here 
abjures  after  he  has  been  six  months  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Tke  grecU  evil  in 
ihia  country  u  the  undue  repreurUation  of  peraont^  and  the  non-repreaentation  of  pro- 
perty. There  is  no  well-doing  man  so  humble  in  position  as  not  to  feel  that  his  in- 
terests are  injuriously  affected  by  this  arrangement  He  sees  that  his  industry  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  other  people's  property,  if  he  has  none  himself,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  a  yoice  in  the  Government  is  no  consolation  to  bim  for 
being  compelled  to  contribute  to  support  the  horde  of  non-producers  and  tax-con- 
sumers who  constitute  the  governing  classes,  and,  under  pretence  of  administering 
public  affairs,  are  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  country.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  corporations,  and,  without  taking  them  into  account,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  estimate  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  this  country." 

This  is  plain  speaking.  We  may  add  that  the  New  York  Herald,  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  thus  speaks  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  law-courts  of  New  York: — 

"The  present  Constitution  provides  for  the  popular  election  of  too  many 
ofiEicials,  particularly  judges.  We  have  seen  men  of  no  character  or  reputation 
at  the  bar  elevated  to  seats  on  the  bench  through  the  workings  of  party 
machinery,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  protect  the  scoundrels  by  whose  ai^ 
they  had  achieved  the  judicial  ermine." 
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theirs!  Such  is  the  oonsistencj  of 
yonr  true  deraagoguee.  "  Tarn  them 
OQtl"  is  John  firight's  cry  to  the 
oonstitnencies  against  all  who  dare 
to  differ  fW)m  him ;  and  his  indigna- 
tion exhales  against  the  whole  insti- 
tntions  of  the  country,  if  the  men 
or  ministers  whom  he  chooses  to  de- 
noQDoe  do  not  fall  on  the  instant. 
Bat  when  a  popular  constituency  re- 
jects him,  the  case  becomes  very  dif- 
ferent in  his  eyes.  He  is  an  ill- need 
man — the  country  is  unworthy  of 
him,  &c.  deo.  Nevertheless,  now  that 
he  is  framing  a  new  Keform  Bill,  we 
would  just  beg  to  remind  him  that  if 
triennial  Parliaments  bac)  been  the 
rule  in  the  past,  as  he  wishes  it  to 
be  in  the  future,  the  only  difference 
would  have  been  that  he  would  have 
been  turned  out  two  years  sooner 
than  he  was. 

Mr.  Bright,  we  have  said,  was  na- 
turally anzions  to  stand  well  with  his 
new  constituents,  who  had  so  gener- 
ously elected  him  in  spite  of  his 
principles;  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  adroitness  in  this  respect 
which  lurks  under  all  his  fervid  ora- 
tory. But,  at  one  point  at  least,  this 
adroitness  was  carried  to  the  very 
borders  of  most  daring  farce.  For 
who  would  ever  have  thought  of 
John  Bright  appealing,  in  justifica* 
don  of  himself,  to  the  very  class  of 
rulers  and  Prime-ministers  whom 
he  so  ferociously  denounces  as  war- 
makers  and  fools  I  John  Bright  at 
Birmingham,  with  a  view  to  silence 
the  gunmakers,  and  to  mske  himself 
look  as  respectable  as  possible,  abso- 
lutely invokes  the  shades  of  Wal- 
pole,  Fox,  Grey,  and  Peel,  as  vouch- 
ers for  the  wisdom  of  his  peculiar 
views.  If  yon  condemn  me,  ne  says, 
remember  yoa  will  be  condemning 
also  all  these  great  sti^men.  This 
was  a  floorer  to  the  sturdy  gun- 
makers,  whose  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
mentary history  was  not  sufficiently 
ready  to  be  able  to  fire  the  shot  back 
again  down  the  orator's  throat ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  aware 
by  this  time  of  the  legerdemain  prac- 
tised upon  them.  Did  not  Walpole 
go  to  war  with  Spain  ?  Did  not  Fox 
die  exhorting  his  colleagues  to  an 
energetic  pros^ution  of  the  war  with 
France  ?  Did  not  Earl  Grey  go  the 
length  of  taking  part  in  the  ciyil  wars 


of  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  f    lend- 
ing onr  fleet  to  blockade  Antwerpi, 
and   to   beat  Don    Miguers    navy, 
and  permitting  the  British  L^on 
to  interfere  in  the  purely  dotnestic 
contest    between   the    Oarllsts  and 
Ol^ristinos?    Lastly,  as  regards  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  had  but  small  op- 
portunity of  going  to  war  at  all ;  bat 
was  it   not    his   Foreign    Mioister, 
Lord  Aberdeen — ^the  statesman  who 
amicably  settled  the  Tahiti  qnami 
with    France,    and    the    boandaiy 
question   with    the    United    Slates 
— who,  along  with  PeePs  own  eol- 
leagues  and    officials,   found  it   ne- 
cessary to  engage  in  the  war  with 
Bussia,  which  Mr.  Bright  has  ever 
so    furiously  condemned?     Let  ICr. 
Bright  answer   these    qaestions  be> 
fore  he  again  quotes    these   states- 
men as  authorities  for  his  peeofitf 
views.    Desirous  of  peace  they  cer- 
tainly were,  but  Bright! tes  in  say 
sense  they  were  not.    The  greet  war 
with  France,  as  might  be  eipetud^ 
furnishes  Mr.  Bright  with  sb  iaer- 
haustible  subject  of  invective.  Bsd 
he  lived  in  those  times,   wod&W 
not  have  stoppe<]^  that  war  at  ibs 
outset,  and  let  France  march  oTer 
Europe  as  she  liked?    Perhaps  ha 
thinks  so ;  but  if  he  had,  most  cer- 
tainly the  country  would  have  risei 
against  him  with  a  hundredfold  man 
fury    than    assailed    the    Aberdeai 
Cabinet,  and  might  have  hung  him 
up  as  a  scarecrow  on  the  Sossez  cosst, 
to  meet  Napoleon   and  his  legion 
arriving  from   Boulogne.      Let  Mr. 
Bright  try  to  read  history  better;   A 
present  he  can  only  give  parodiis  of 
it   Whetlier  past  or  present,  whether 
as  relates  to  Europe  or  to  Americi 
be  knows  no  more  of  history  than  i 
boarding-school  miss    may   pi<^  ^ 
irom  her  manuals.     It  is  easy   u 
rhetoricise  when  the  speaker  inveoa 
his  facts  as  well  as  his  views,  and 
when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
need  to  square  with  common-sense. 
If  Mr.  Bright  knew  one-half  of  wbut 
he   pretends    to    have    studied,   be 
would  be  aware  that  so  far  was  Mr. 
Pitt  from  desiring  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  France,  that  be 
hailed  the  early  dawn  of  the  Bevolt- 
tion  with  undissembled  BatisfactioD ; 
and  even  when  the  Revolution  steeped 
itself  in  blood  and  horrors^  and  wb«ii 
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'    Mr.  Barke,  correctly  discerning  in  ita 
chiefs  nothing  bat  apoetles  of  intoler- 
-     anoe  and    anarchy,    most    strongly 
urgod  a  crusade  against  it  as  a  foe 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Pitt  resolutely  refused.     He  would 
take  no  part  with  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns in  their  invasion  ef  France  in 
1792.    Even  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, offering  aid  to  the  disaffected 
.    in  every  country  against  the  estab- 
lished Goyernments,  could  not  draw 
Mr.  Pitt  from  his  policy  of  non-inter- 
ferenoe,  until  the  French  Republicans 
settled  the  matter  by  declaring  war 
against  us.    Lord  John  Kussell  is  the 
ouly  living  statesman  in  whom  Mr. 
Bright  inclines  to  repose  confidence, 
and  he  is  one  who  in  his  early  days 
vituperated  the  Tories  for  engaging 
in  the  war  with  France :  but  when 
be  came  to  study  the  subje^st  (as  we 
wish  Mr.  Bright  would  do),  and  to 
hold  the  pen  of  history,  as  in  his  Life 
of  Fox,  what  does  he  say  ?    He  tells 
us  that  "Mr.  Pitt  took  a  totally  dif- 
ferent  view  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  war  "  from  Mr.  Burke.    "  He 
was  ready  to  admit   that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  France,   provided    its 
ralers    were    disposed    and    able  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
foreign  Governments.    In  short,  he 
treated  Robespierre  and  Oarnot  as  he 
-would  have  treated  any  other  French 
rulers,  whose  ambition  was  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  whose  interference  in  the 
affiiirs  of  other   nations  was  to  be 
checked  and  prevented.'*    Or  turn  to 
onotlier  authority  and  another  event 
The  Edinburgh  Eeview^  to  whom  the 
Tory  chiefs  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  used  to  be  the  incarnation 
of  all  evil,  in  a  recent  article,  gives 
the     following    statement    of     Mr. 
I'ox'a   views  on  the  war,  after  his 
e3'es   had  been  opened  by  his  own 
jiegotiations  with  the  French  Qovern- 
Tiient.     A  year  after  Pitt  had  sank 
into  the  tomb,  and  when  Fox  ruled 
in  his  stead,  the  latter  did  not  scruple 
to  boast  that  his  predecessor's  policy 
had  failed  to  restore  peace  to  Europe, 
but  that  *^  his  own  system  had  never 
been    tried."      Bat  when    he    tried 
that  "  system,"  what  was  the  result  f 
^-  The  (practical  experience  of  Buona- 
parte*9    policy,  thus  acquired,"  says 
tbe  Whig  reviewer,  ^*' convinced  Mr^ 


Fox  that  peace  toith  him  icae  impom- 
hle^  and  that  the  active  prosecution 
of   the  war  was  inevitable."    And 
then  he  makes  the  statement,  which 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  repeated  the  other 
day  from   personal  knowledge,  that 
**  almost  Mr.  Fox's  last  words  to  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  col- 
leagues, enjoined  on  his  survivors  the 
vigorous   prosecation   of   the   war." 
And  in  accordance  with  the^e  views, 
the  late  Earl  Grey  (whom  Mr.  Bright 
also  quotes  as  an  authority  on  his 
side),  as  Mr.  Fox's  successor  in  the 
Foreign   office,  used    the   following 
solemn  and  emphatic  language  in  the 
House  of  Lords :    "  I  am  far,  very 
far,  from  holding  out  to  your  lord- 
ships confident  anticipation  of  suc- 
cess.   The  event  is  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  giveth  the  victory.     But 
one  thin^  is  certain,  that  our  only 
hope  i$  in  resistance^  so  far   as  we 
can  resist  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the    enemy."      Could    language    be 
more  explicit  or  more  solemn  ?    It  is 
the  language  of  one  who  feels  that 
even  resistance  is  all  but  hopeless, 
but  that  resist  we  must,  whatever 
betide.    It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Bright  to 
traduce  the  dead  and  vituperate  the 
living.    It  is  easy  for  one  who  does 
nothing  but  talk,  and  who  cannot 
eyen  draw  up  an  ordinary  bill  for 
Parliament,  to  lift  his  heel  against 
the  statesmen  of  England,  and  to 
vilify  the  policy  of  his  own  country 
for  generations  back.    Any  one  can 
do  that,  and  the  meaner  and  more 
narrow-minded  the  better.   But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  such  an  one,  when 
every    fact   which    he    condescends 
upon   proves   to   be   erroneous,  and 
when*  every  authority  he  appeals  to 
gives  him  the  lie  ? 

Besides  imputing  imaginary  prin- 
ciples of  policy  to  particular  states- 
men, Mr.  Bright  favoured  his  Bir- 
mingham audience  with  some  sweep- 
ing *^  new  readings  "  in  the  wide  field 
of  British  history.  "  If  you  turn  to 
the  History  of  England,"  he  told  the 
gunmakers,  ^^froni  the  period  of  the 
Bevolution  to  the  present,  you  will 
find  that  an  entirely  new  policy  was 
adopted ;  and  that,  while  we  hud  en- 
deavoured  in  former  times  to  keep 
ourselves  free  of  European  complica- 
tions, we  then  began  to  act  upon  a 
system  of  constant  entanglement  '*" 
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the  affairs  of  foreign  oopntries."  As 
nsaal,  Mr.  Bright  does  not  say  what 
history  or  histories  of  England  he 
has  been  studying,  and  in  which 
his  andienoe  or  the  pnblio  may 
hope  to  find  any  corroboration  of 
his  statement.  It  is  certainly 
not  Macaulay's  ^in  which  William 
III.  and  his  pobcy  ^re  highly  ex- 
tolled), nor  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acqaainted.  Mr.  Bright  is  again 
referring  merely  to  that  imaginary 
History^  which  floats  in  his  own 
brain.  Has  he  no  recollection  of  the 
£aot,  that  instead  of  *^  endeavouring 
to  keep  free  of  European  complica- 
tions," onr  kings  of  old  nsed  to  pride 
themselves  upon  being  ^*  kings  of 
France"  also?  and  that,  considering 
the  ways  and  means  at  their  disposal 
they  really,  by  their  ceaseless  inva- 
sions and  wars  in  France,  irom  the 
days  of  Coenr-de-Lion  and  the  Black 
Prince  downwanls,  supported  their 
title  in  a  very  formidable  and  pertina- 
cious manner.  The  Spanish  w^ar  and 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  doubtless  figure  in  Mr. 
Bright^s  eyes  as  a  pure  myth,  devised 
to  exalt  the  feelings  of  the  nation  on 
behalf  of  that  '* Protestant  cause" 
which  he  regards  as  a  grand  source 
of  misery  to  this  country, — just  as  he 
regards  the  ambition  of  the  Grande 
Monarqne  of  France,  a  century  later, 
as  a  myth  also.  But  what  does 
he  say  to  the  policy  of  the  Great 
Protector?  Oromwell  was  a  "man 
of  the  people ;"  yet  he  went  farther 
than  any  Briti^  monarch  either 
before  or  since,  in  upholding  that 
Protestant  cause  which  Mr.  Bright 
sneers  at, — proclaiming  to  all  Europe 
that  the  cannon  of  England  .would 
avenge  all  murdered  Protestants. 
How  Mr.  Bright  must  gnash  his  teeth 
at  the  history  of  such  things  I  Had 
a  demagogue  of  Mr.  Bright^s  stamp 
arisen  in  those  times,  tlie  Great  Pro- 
tector would  have  made  short  work 
with  him.  Both  may  be  called  men 
of  the  people, — ^but  with  what  a 
difference  I  Cromwell  was  a  man  of 
action,  of  strong  common-sense,  and 
English  to  the  core— and  all  England 
followed  him ;  Bright  is  all  talk, 
all  crotchet,  and  a  most  exceptional 
Englishman,  and  not  even  the  gun- 
makers  of  Birmingham  will  long 
tolerate  his  policy.     We  insult  our 


forefathers   of   the   Coummniweahii 
by  comparing  the  two.    In  the  brief 
period    between  Oomwell  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  there  was  indeed 
a  change  of  policy,  and    the  half 
Papist  and  whole  volnptnary  Ohari«B 
II.  adopted  the  system  of  peaee-it- 
any- price,  or  rather  for  a  pretty  good 
price— to  wit,  French  anbeadieB  for 
himself  and    Ck)nrt      Perhaps  Mr. 
Bright  never  heard  of  the  loud  and 
indignant  outcry  of  his  pacific  fri^idi 
"  the  people"  on  the  sale  of  Dunkirk: 
but  he  cannot  help  knowing  that  it 
was  this  disgraceful,  anbrniasive  pol- 
icy, and  their  treason  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  which  proved  the  rein 
of  the  later  Stuarts,  and  ocea»OG«d 
the  Revolution,  which  (to  Hr.  Briglf  s 
horror)  produced  a  reversal  of  pofi^ 
upon  both  of  these  points.    So  thst 
here  again  Mr.  Bright'a  ^'facts''  m 
wholly  imaginary.     To  the  b«t  d 
her  means  and  opportunity,  Esfba^ 
from  the  earliest  times  took  svar 
lively  interest  and  share   in  ^lev- 
pean  complications."    She  htdiffn 
nerself  quite  as  willing  to  ^^ 
other  nations  before  the  Beic^aas^ 
as  ever  she  has  done  since*    Btit  ks 
means  for  doing  eb  in  early  tiaa 
were,  of  course,  very  limited  in  d€^ 
to  what  they  afterwards  beoaioe;  tad 
her  interest  in  (3ontinental  affun  hs^ 
gone  on  steadily  widening  and  is- 
creasing.  In  these  two  facta  (and  v^ 
in  Mr.  Bright's  hypothesis  of  grcstB* 
power  on  the  part  of  onr  *'  blood- 
sucking" aristocrats!)  is  tobefcoiid 
the  explanation  of  the  greater  exteoi 
of  ** European  complications''  now- 
adays, and  of  the  costlineM  ci  osr 
wars  compared  with  those  imder  the 
Tudors.  In  early  times,  when  locoQao- 
tion  and  intercommunication  were  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  nations  of  Enropc^ 
and  especially  our  own  nation,  Ktcc 
comparatively  apart,  and   the  wars 
and  fightings  which  went  on  so  abcn- 
dantly  took  place  chiefly  within  each 
country's  own  limits.   It  was  Scotlain! 
against    England,    Endand    against 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland, — accooi- 
panied  by  rebellions  and  civil  wsrs 
in  each.    But  as  the  nseana  of  loco- 
motion, especially  by  aea,  increased, 
the  nations  began  to  be  move  aad 
more  affected  by  each  other'a  interests 
and  conduct;  and  thus  England,  like 
her   neighbours,  became  mora  mii 
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more  involved  in  what  Mr.  Bright 
calls  *^  Earopean  ooraplioatloQS."  The 
process  was  as  inevitable  as  any  in 
nature:  It  is  entirely  fSolse  and  ab- 
surd to  say  that  in  former  times 
^  England  endeaoaured  to  keep  hertelf 
free  from  Earopean  complications," —  , 
for,  compared  with  the  extent  of  her 
means  and  opportanities,  she  then 
allowed  as  much  relish  for  foreign 
war,  and  spent  as  much  money  in 
snch  work,  as  she  lias  done  since  the 
Ke volution.  Bat  it  is  quite  true  that 
her  relations  and  complications  with 
foreign  states  were  very  much  less 
then  than  now.  Is  this  a  discovery  ? 
Certainly  it  can  appear  so  to  no  one 
bat  a  monomaniac.  Mr.  Bright  might 
as  well  praise  oar  aacestors  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  for  not  having 
made  war  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  have  denounced  our  annexations 
in  India,  and  onr  Wars  with  China 
and  Persia,  as  tbin^  totally  ppposed 
to  the  practice  of  onr  Government 
before  the*BeTo]ution  1  Besides,  let 
US  whisper  a  word  in  this  righteoos 
Quaker^s  ear.  The  nations  of  Ea- 
Tope,  from  isolated  units,  have  be- 
oome  parts  of  one  commonwealth. 
Instead  of  hermits,  each  content  with 
minding  itself,  thev  have  grown  into 
a  Society,  which,  like  all  societies,  has 
by  common  consent  made  laws  for 
itself,  in  order  to  abrogate  the  bar- 
barous law  of  the  strongest,  and  to 
maintaih  a  regime  of  justice  and 
peace  amongst  all  its  members.  In 
keeping  this  code  of  international 
law  consists  the  morality  of  nations ; 
just  as  in  keeping  the  laws  of  their 
oountiy  consists  Uie  morality  of  in- 
dividuals. And  when  Mr.  Bright  tells 
us  truly  that  nations,  like  indivi- 
doals,  have  their  duties,  and  that 
**  there  is  no  permanent  greatness  to 
a  nation  except  it  be  based  upon 
morality,"  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
what  would  he  think  of  a  nation  that 
wonld  not  stir  a  hand  to  check  fraud 
and  oppression,  unless  these  were 
directed  against  itself?  If,  in  the  so- 
ciety or  commonwealth  of  nations,  a 
powerful  State  remain  neutral  while 
smaller  States  are  being  crushed  and 
annihilated,  is  the  conduct  of  such 
a  State  based  upon  the  morality  of 
which  Mr.  Bright  approves,  and  with- 
oot  which,  he  says,  no  nation  can 
be    pennanentiy   great?    We   could 


answer  that  question  in  the  negative 
without  letting  the  principle  involved 
in  it  lead  us  in  any  way  beyond  the 
limits  of  sound  sense  and  national  in- 
terest; but  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Bright  to  answer  it  at  all,  without 
reccing  from  his  fiarourite  principle 
of  absolutely  abstaining  from  war 
save  when  we  are  attacked  upon  oar 
own  shores. 

Mr.  Bright  is  so  much  of  a  dreamer, 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  character, 
not  only  of  the  aristocratic  classes 
whom  he  defames,  but  even  of  ^^  the 
people"  whose  champion  he  assumes 
to  be.  The  aristocracy  are  all  for 
war, — ^the  people  are  all  for  peace. 
So  says  Mr.  Bright ;  but  we  cannot 
see  one  tittle  of  evidence  for  any 
such  notion.  It  is  jost  eight  years 
since  ^^the  people"  came  into  pro- 
minence on  the  Continent.  They  had 
long  before  made  their  voice  heard 
in  our  own  Islands.  More  than  two 
centuries  ago  they  placed  Cromwell, 
one  of  themselveB,  at  the  head 
of  the  State,  and  we  know  how  he 
stretched  to  l^e  uttermost  the  prin- 
ciple of  interfering  in  the  affiiirs  of 
other  States.  It  was  Chatham,  the 
"  great  commoner,"  who  tamed  the 

?ride  of  the  Bourbons,  when  ihe 
amily  Pact  had  leagued  France, 
Spain,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Naples 
in«an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 
And  it  was  his  son,  plain  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
confronted  alike  die  red  republican- 
ism of  Robespierre  and  the  iron  des- 
potism of  Napoleon.  What  did  the 
people  do  in  France  the  instant  they 
got  the  government  into  their  own 
hands  ?  Surely  we  need  not  rehearse, 
even  for  Mr.  Brigbt^s  enlightenment, 
the  system  of  universal  propagand- 
isra,  of  universal  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  States, — in 
fine,  of  universal  war,  into  which 
the  French  people  and  their  dema- 
gogue leaders  plunged.  There  is 
no  intolerance  like  that  of  the 
demagogue— of  which  truth  Mr. 
Bright  himself  is  a  pretty  good  ex- 
ample;— and  there  is  no  class  so 
regardless  of  consequences,  or  so 
ready  to  engage  in  war,  as  the  mob. 
Although  the  United  States  are  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  complica- 
tions  of  European  politics^,  ^e  Cabi- 
net of  Washington  is  wonderfully 
pugnacious,    considering    its    small 
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opportanitieB  for  war  and  its  rare 
OGoasiona  of  offence.  It  oonqners 
and  annexes  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
in  its  own  continent ;  and  so  far  is 
it  from  holding  Mr.  Bright's  principle 
of  non-interference  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  that  it  presnmptnously  sports 
the  Monro  doctrine,  by  which  all 
Powers  bat  itself  are  forbidden  to 
make  any  settlement  in  the  New 
"World  I  And  the  American  "people," 
as  is  well  known,  not  only  back  their 
republican  mlers  in  all  such  courses, 
bnt  on  eTery  occasion  of  slightest 
offence,  or  of  difference  with  a  foreign 
Power,  cry  out  in  most  preposterous 
fashion  for  war.  Or  let  Mr.  Bright 
look  at  home.  It  was  only  by  the 
help  of  the  aristocracy  that  Wal^ole 
was  able  to  stand  out  at  first  against 
the  popular  clamour  for  war  with 
Spain, — ^the  nobles  were  for  peace,  the 
people  for  war :  and  when  the  march 
of  events  at  length  beat  Walpole,  and 
war  was  reluctantly  declared,  the  bells 
pealed  from  every  steeple,  and  bon- 
fires blazed  in  the  streets,  to  express 
the  popular  exultation.  The  war 
with  France,  reluctantly  engaged  in 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  energetically  op- 
posed by  the  great  Whig  families, 
the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
aristocracy.  And  when  Mr.  Bright 
inveighs  against  Lord  Palmerston^s 
policy  in  the  Pacifico  af&ir,  has  he 
forgotten  that  it  was  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  that  bellicose  policy 
was  condemned,  and  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  expressly 
supported? — his  war-loving  Tories 
being  on  the  side  of  peace,  and 
his  peaceful  Liberals  ana  Radicals 
backing  up  the  bellicose  Minister! 
Finally,  to  come  down  to  the  present 
day,  was  it  not  the  working-classes 
and  the  House  of  Commons  who 
were  tLe  most  ardent  advocates  and 
supporters  of  the  war  with  Russia  ? 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  reluctance 
of  our  rulers  to  engage  in  that  war. 
They  sought  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  keep  out  of  it;  whereas 
"the  people"  resolutely,  and  even 
fiercely,  demanded  that  the  Czar 
should  not  be  allowed  to  trample  un- 
der foot  the  law  of  nations.  "  You 
were  consenting  parties  to  that 
war,"  said  Mr.  Bright  himself,  scold- 
ing the  working-classes  in  his  Glasgow 
letter, — "  your  voice  was  in  fayour  of 


the  war."  Yet  no  sooner  does  bs 
find  it  neces8ai7  to  hold  up  an  ima- 
ginary tableau  before  the  men  of 
Birmingham,  than  he  ignores  alike 
history  and  his  own  words,  and  ex- 
claims how  peaceful  would  be  the 
policy  of  this  country  if  the  working- 
classes  had  ^e  supreme  power  in 
the  State!  To  such  nonsense  does 
Mr  Bright's  crotchet  carry  him,-4o 
such  a^urd  drivel  does  his  oratoty 
descend. 

If   the  working-dassea    are  rerj 
lambs  and  Quakers  in  Mr.  &igfat*t 
opinion,  the  aristocracy,  on  the  otJier 
hand,  are  in  his  eyes  a  aruel  and  im- 
quitous  set  of  men,  who  have  a  s^thk 
desire  to  keep  the  country  oonstaotiy 
engaged  in  war.    We  have  alresdf 
shown  that  the  facta  are  quite  o|^ 
posed  to  this  hypothesis :   bat  we  caa 
also  show  that  self-interest  mwt  erm 
impel  the  aristocracy  to  a  poliej  d 
peace.    Does  not  history  tell  us  tbs 
in  aJmost  all  wars  the  ar]ftocracr«f 
the  greatest  losers, — ^losing  the  skc 
lives,  and  bearing  the  chief  bote! 
In  proportion  to  their  imniben.TS 
costs  them  far  more  lives   tba  ft 
costs  any  other  class  in   the  coDSft- 
nity.    It  has  been  so  fh>m  the  dajs  d 
GannsB  and  Pharsalia  down  to  presefit 
times.    The  old  patrician  farailieb  <^ 
Rome  were  almost  annihilated  in  tbi 
desperate  wars  which  preceded  aed 
m^de  possible  the  imperial  despotisn 
of  the  Offisars.  The  wars  of  the  Roses., 
and  again  the  wars  of  the  Commoa- 
wealth,  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
old  nobility  of  England.     The  wvs 
of  the  Crusades  impoverished    and 
decimated    the   general    nobility  of 
Europe.    And    as   the     nobles    lost 
ground  by  these  wars,  the   power  of 
the  cr>mmonalty  was  increased.     Let 
Mr.  Bright  turn  to  any  historian  Y» 
pleases,  whether  of  our  own  or  of 
other  countries,    and   he    will  find 
that   war  has  been   the  great   de- 
stroyer of  the  old  booses,   and  &n 
important  elevator  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  people.    Every  war 
throws  our  great  houses  into  moura- 
ing  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  acj 
other  section    of    the  nation;   aou 
every  war  elevates  a  number  of  com- 
moners to  the  ranks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.   The   British   aristocracy  are 
not  a  class  of  idlers.     The  elder  sons 
apply  themselves  to  agrieulture  &&<i 
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the  management  of  the  land,  qnite 
as  thoroughly  and  ably  as  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Oobden  to  manufactures; 
and  wo  should  think  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  is  quite  as  difficult 
a  thing,  and  as  important  to  the 
nation,  as  the  superintendence  of  a 
flannel  or  cotton  mill.  The  cadets 
join  the  army  or  naTy, — ^preferring 
these  services  not  certainly  from  any 
pecuniary  motives,  but  because  they 
are  most  congenial  to  the  chivalrous 
spirit  natural  to  all  aristocracies. 
Mr.  Bright  "  does  "  political  economy, 
as  well  as  history,  for  himself  ;  but 
if  he  would  turn  to  M'Guiloch  and 
other  authorities  in  this  science,  he 
would  find  that  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  military  service  is  the 
small  pay  attached  to  it^  compared  to 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  that 
profession.  "Were  our  aristocracy 
drones,  tbey  would  stay  at  home,  and 
simply  seek  to  live  comfortably  upon 
their  money.  But,  far  from  doing 
so,  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  re- 
giment and  in  every  campaign,  bear- 
ing every  hardship  and  confronting 
every  danger  with  the  high  spirit  of 
their  race.  '*  There  goes  ten  thousand 
a-year  ! "  was  the  remark  overheard 
in  the  Peninsula  as  a  young  ensign, 
in  one  of  the  Duke^s  rapid  marches, 
appeared  dragging  himself  painfully 
along  by  the  side  of  his  wearied  regi- 
ment. The  eulogium  of  the  old 
Prench  general  to  his  regiment  of 
Scottish  gentry  at  Roussillon  — 
**  Le  gentilhomme  e$t  tot^aurg  gentU- 
homme^  et  $6  montrs  Ul  dan$  bewin 
et  dans  le  danger  '^  — ^is  as  true  now  as 
at  any  period  of  our  history.  On  the 
bleak  plateau  of  Sebastoix>I,  or  in  the 
dripping  perilous  trenches  of  that 
twelvemonth's  leaguer,  as  now  under 
the  torrid  sun  of  India,  the  gentry 
of  England  have  been  ever  foremost 
in  the  fray,  most  patient  under  suf- 
fering, and  have  fallen  most  thickly 
in  the  red  harvests  of  death,  ^nd 
what  do  they  seek  to  gain  by  this 
stninge  sacrifice  of  ease  and  life  ? 
Is  it  the  ensign's  £96  a-year  that 
attracts  our  gentry — those  "greedy, 
selfish  aristocrats  "  of  friend  Bright's 
vocabulary  ?  Is  it  the  captain's 
meagre  half-pay,  after  twenty  years' 
of  service,  for  which  they  toil  as 
soldiers?  No,  truly.  it  is  the 
high  spirit  of  their  race  that  impels 


them  to  the  service  ;  and  if  they 
look  for  reward  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
voice  of  fame,  and  in  the  thanks  of 
their  country.  Despite  Mr.  Bright, 
they  will  not  look  for  it  in  vain. 
The  nation,  he  says,  lives  in  the  cot- 
tage ;  but  there  is  not  a  cottage  in 
the  land  that  does  not  now  echo  the 
acclaim  that  "  the  great  houses  have 
borne  them  well  in  the  fight." 

The  impulsiveness  and  impretoy- 
anee  of  the  lower  classes  make  them 
as  i^rone  to  rush  recklessly  into  war. ' 
as  the  wider  vision  and  habitual 
self-control  of  the  upper  classes  tend 
in  the  other  direction.  But  the  diffe- 
rent manner  in  which  war-taxation 
affects  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
is  of  itself  a  strong  reason  for  the 
former  being  generally  (as  we  find 
them  to  be)  on  the  side  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  on  the  side  of  war. 
Who  but  the  upper  classes  bear  the 
chief  burdens  of  war?  Who  but 
they  have  that  reserve  wealth,  from 
which  all  taxation  is  chiefly  drawn, 
and  upon  which  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  taxation  falls,  exclusive- 
ly ?  Even  in  time  of  peace  (if  we 
except  the  self-imposed  taxes  on  to- 
bacco and  strong  drinks),  the  work- 
ing classes  contribute  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  national  burdens ; 
and  in  war  the  extra  revenue  is  raised 
chiefly  by  the  Income  tax,  from  which 
the  lower  classes  are  specially  and 
entirely  exempt.  War,  in  fact,  is  a 
time  when  large  sums  are  drawn 
from  the  upper  classes,  and  spent 
among  the  lower.  Where  did  the 
eighty  millions  sterling  spent  in 
the  late  war  go  to  ?  Only  a  small 
portion  of  it  was  spent  abroad  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seat  of  war  ;  nine- 
tenths  of  it  were  spent  among  our- 
selves. The  shipping  trade  and  ship- 
bnilders  prospered  amazingly ;  so 
did  the  iron-trade  in  all  its  branches, 
from  the  pits  and  furnaces  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  to  the  cutlers  and  gun- 
makers  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
and  the  cannon-founders  in  our  ar- 
senals,— so  did  the  woollen-factories 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Galashiels,  and 
even  Hawick, — not  forgetting  the 
coal-trade  and  colliers,  who  found  a 
new  marlcet  opened  to  them  for  the 
supply  of  the  large  steam-marine 
required  in  the  work  of  war  and 
transport.      In  fact,  laboiu:  itself  of 
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an  kinds  roee  in  yalae  all  over 
the  comitry.  And  wages  ever  mnst 
so  rise  in  times  of  war,  when  so 
many  extra  millioDS  of  money  are 
spent  by  Government  amongst  the 
indastrial  classes,  and  when  the  la- 
boor  market  is  thinned  by  the  extra 
drafts  of  men  for  the  army  and  navy. 
Mr.  Bright,  we  believe,  has  a  woollen- 
factory;  if  he  fared  like  his  neigh- 
boois,  he  mnst  have  made  a  pretty 
good  thing  of  it  during  the  war,  get- 
ting back  in  profits  maoh  more  than 
he  paid  in  extra  taxes;  and  if  he 
acted  like  his  neighbours  (as  we 
donbt  not  he  did),  the  workers  in 
his  employ  wonld  likewise  profit  bv 
the  high  wages  of  the  time.  On  all 
these  accounts,  it  becomes  him  to 
revise  his  theories  on  this  subject 
before  he  again  comes  before  the 
public  'with  the  parade  of  an  in- 
structor. 

At  no  time  in  the  world^s  history 
could  Mr.  Bright^s  theory  as  to  the 
essentially  pacific  temper  of  the 
masses  have  been  so  entirely  out  of 
place  as  at  present  ^*-  War  is  a  game 
which,  were  the  people  wise,  kings 
would  not  play  at,"  said  the  poet  of 
old.  The  people,  says  the  poet,  were 
not  wise  in  those  days :  no  one  doubts 
that  they  are  much  wiser  now, — ^yet 
the  only  difference  in  their  conduct 
in  this  respect  is,  that  they  fuw  take 
war  as  a  game  which  they  desire  to 
play  at  themselves.  War-making 
nowadays  is  more  in  vogue  with  the 
people  than  with  their  rulers.  The 
Kings  and  governments  of  Europe  at 
present  desire  peace  above  all  things. 
With  Napoleon  III.  as  peace-maker 
general  (though  his  conduct  in  tlie 
Charlti-et- George  affair  has  some- 
what detracted  from  his  honours  in 
this  respect)  the  various  powers  are 
as  diligent  as  may  be  in  cultivating  a 
good  understanding  with  one  another. 
In  truth,  despite  Mr.  Brigbt^s  theories, 
it  is  not  from  kings  at  all  that  the 
impulse  to  war  is  nowadays  to  be 
apprehended, — ^but  from  the  **  peo- 
ple." The  next  war  that  comes  is 
to  be  looked  for  not  from  the  rulers, 
but  from  the  ruled.  The  fires  of  dis- 
union and  revolt  are  smouldering 
all  throughout  Turkey,  and  at  no 
distant  date  that  wide  empire  threat- 
ens to  fly  to  pieces  like  an  explod- 
ing bombshell    The  peace  of  France 


trembles  on  the   life-thread  of  coe 
man.     Popnlar  discontent  and  m. 
like  aspirations  seem  to  grow  v&e 
in  Italy.     At  Venice  latdj,  wla 
Bistori   as    Judith    declaimed   tbe 
worda,    "Tell    your    children  thtt 
every  war  is  sacred  which  is  wi^ad 
in  defence  of  your  native  land,**  the 
whole  theatre,  nnder  the  very  ej» 
of  the  Austrian  authoritieB,  rose  m 
tumultuous    applause.      The    epaA 
once  struck,  there  are  other  oountiiES 
which  will  catch  fire;  and  the  result 
of  U)ese  revolutionary    ridings  em 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  war  of  appaDio; 
magnitude.    It  is  snrely  symptoostie 
of  monomania  that  Mr.  Bright  sbooll 
think  the  best  way  to  keep  this  ooob- 
try  dear  of  such   ^European  ecoh 
plications"  is  to  give  the  woitifi^ 
classes  a  predonunant  power  in  tbe 
Stotel      On    the    other    hand  ]fr. 
Bright's  friend,  Mr.  Dunlop,  MJ"^ 
sees  the  absurdity  of  this,  but  mks 
a  similar  demand  for  an  extam 
franchise  for  the  purpose  of  *oob^ 
ling  our  Government  to  abaodBB 
system  of  non-interventaon,  ad  t> 
adopt    one    of    active     an]^Mi\  to 
the   ^  nationalities."      He    ap  "vi 
should  have  helped  Hungaiy  sfW 
Russia  and  Austria,    Rome  wpbA 
France,  &c. ;  and  adds,  ^^  There  is  do 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  te- 
chise    in     which    I    should    more 
heartily  r^oice  than    this, — that  tt 
would  force  our  Government  into  a 
different  course  of  policy  than  tnr 
party  of  our  statesmen  have  hitfamo 
pursued,  .  .  .  taking  up  its  groond 
as  tbe  steady  supporter  of  liberty  ia 
every  part  of  Europe,  that  all  free- 
men may  rely  on  os  to  give  tbcm 
moral  weight  and  confidence,  and, 
if  circumstances  favoured,    material 
help."    There  is  no  donbt  that  Mr. 
Dunlop   is   right,    and    Mr.  Bright 
entirely  wrong,  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  popnlar  sympathies,  and  of  the 
effects  which  would  follow  a  great 
lowering  of  the  franchise;   but  «e 
opine   that   the   change  which  the 
member  for  Greenock  denrea  to  pro- 
duce in  our  foreign  policy,  ia  quite  ss 
far  wrong  on  the  one  nde  as  Mr. 
Bright^s  is  on  the  other.     We  thank 
God  there  is  thronghont  our  people  a 
keen  patriotism  and  ardent  hatitd 
of  despotism  and  oppreasion  evoy- 
where :  but  it  is  a  force  to  be  has- 
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banded,  not  wasted.    A  eteam  engine 

will  do  little  if  its  steam  is  oonstaotly 
blowing  off.  And  it  is  only  when 
guided  by  calm  statesmanship,  and 
when  controlled  by  the  due  fear  of 
war-taxes  on  the  part  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  that  the  generous 
but  unreflecting  war  passions  of  the 
masses  can  be  keot  within  due 
bounds,  and  directea  to  the  most 
useful  results. 

Although  all  is  quiet  on  the  sur- 
face  at    present,    there   are    trying 
times  ooming  for  this  country,  and 
we   will    need    wary   and   resolute 
pilots  at  the  helm  of  affairs.    No- 
thing   happens    by    mistake;     and 
since  '  the   last  war   closed,  it  has 
often  seemed  to  us  that,  among  other 
purposes  of  Providence,  that  war  was 
sent  to  awake  this  country  betimes 
from  the  long  sleep  and  false  dream  of 
peace  and  security  into  which  it  had 
so  complacently  sunk.    That  war  was 
brie^  like  a  prelude,  yet  so  sharp  and 
severe  as  to  warn  us  of  the  tremen- 
dous military  power  and  ability  of  the 
Continental  States.    It  came,  as  it 
seems  to  as,  to  arouse  our  nation  to 
the  increasingly  momentous  aspect  of 
foreign  politics,  and  to  the  obvious 
deficiency  in  our  own  means  of  de- 
fence,  in   order  that,  when  a  still 
greater  war  comes  upon  Europe,  our 
cradle-isle  of  freedom  may  be  bul- 
warked for  the  contest,  and  not  in 
that  state  of  woeful   lethargy   and 
helplesaneas  in  which  the  outbreak  of 
the  CriQiean  war  found  us.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that,  as  almost  every  war 
has  found  us  unprepared  at  the  out- 
set, and  yet  we  generally  did  well 
in  the  end,  therefore  we  may  safely 
allow  the  same  thing  to  happen  again. 
Every  year  the  engines  of  war  grow 
more  powerful,   and    the  means  of 
concentration  and  attack  more  rapid 
and  efi^tive;  so  that  the  tardiness 
which  was  but  costly  and  damaging 
to  onr  prestige  in  former  times,  may 
now  prove  all  but  fatal.    There  is  no 
nndue  war-spirit  in  our  Grovemment 
or  onr   aristocracy:  compared  with 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  it  is 
entirely  the  other  way.    And  if  Mr. 
Bright  be  really  desirous  of  inculcat- 
ing liTs  doctrines,  let  him  go  amongst 
the  Ck>ntinental  Powers,  and  preach 
disarmament  to  them.    If  we  are  to 
be  safe  without  an  army  at  home,  and 


have  no  more  Crimean  wars,  we  must 
witness  a  great  change  in  the  condi- 
tion Of  the  continent.  Look  at  the 
map  of  Europe.  There  is  Russia— a 
wide  sea  of  soldiers,  ever  encroaching; 
on  her  neighbours  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  There  are  Austria  and  Prussia, 
both  essentially  military  powers, — the 
one  a  military  despotism  by  necessity 
of  her  internal  condition — ^the  other, 
military  in  self  defence.  And  close 
to  our  own  shores  is  Franoe-Hia 
empire  of  the  sword,  becked  by  Mr. 
Blight's  favourite  system  of  universal 
suffrage.  In  the  face  of  these  things, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  future  which  by 
no  means  looks  peacefol,  it  becomes 
Great  Britain  to  oe  most  circumspect 
in  her  policy,  and  to  look  well  to  her 
defences.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  warnings 
in  Montalembert's  recent  work  are 
not  to  be  disregarded.  Whether  or 
not  he  is  right  in  his  estimate  of  our 
means  of  defence,  he  at  least  expresses 
•the  views  and  sentiments  entertained 
of  this  country  by  Continental  states* 
men.  And  of  these  views  we  submit 
the  following,  for  the  consideration^ 
not  onlv  of  Mr.  Bright  but  also  of 
those  who  think  very  differently  from 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
defences : — 

"  Englaud's  danger  is  not  from  within. 
It  ia  from  withotU  that  she  is  menaced 
by  the  real  perils  to  which  she  may  suc- 
cumb, and  with  respect  to  which  she 
entertains  an  unfortuoatt  delusion.  At 
the  close  of  thu  first  Empire,  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  France,  cherished 
an  intimate  accord  with  England,  pene- 
tratedy  moreover,  as  it  then  was,  with 
the  recent  victories  of  the  armies  of  the 
latter  in  Spain  and  Belgium.  It  is  no 
longer  so  today.  The  English  army  has 
indubitably  lost  its  prestise.  Again,  the 
gradual  progreas  of  liberal  ideas  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  retrograde  march  of  the 
great  Continental  States  for  some  years 
back  in  the  direction  of  absolute  power, 
have  marshalled  the  two  political  sys- 
tems on  two  roads  altogether  dififerent, 
but  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
snfiSciently  near  to  admit  of  a  conflict 
taking  place  from  day  to  day.  There 
exists,  besides,  against  England,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  a  moral  repulsion,  which 
of  itself  alone  constitutes  a  serious  dan- 
ger. 

"The  horror  and  spite  with  which 
the  spectacle  of  her  enduring  and  pros- 
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perouB  liberty  filU  servile  aoals,  have> 
created  in  Europe  a  cocimoc  gronod  of 
animosity  against  her.  It  will  be  easy 
for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  turn  to 
good  account  this  animosity,  and  to 
profit  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
England  in  some  conflict,  out  of  which 
she  runs  a  great  risk  of  issuing  either 
vanquished  or  diminished.  It  is  then 
that  the  masses,  wounded  in  their  na- 
tional pride  by  unforeseen  reverses,  may 
raise  a  storm  of  which  nothing  in  her 
history  up  to  this  can  give  an  idea.  To 
prevent  this  catastrophe,  it  concerns  her 
not  to  blind  herself  any  longer  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  her  resources  Her 
military  strength,  and,  above  all,  the 
acquirements  in  military  science  of  her 
generals  and  officers,  are  evident)y  une- 
qual to  her  mission.  Her  naval  strength 
may  be,  if  not  surpassed,  at  least 
equalled,  as  it  once  was  by  our  own  un- 
der Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XYI.,  as  it 
will  again,  if  our  honour  and  our  inte- 
rest should  require  it  She  confides  too 
much  in  the  glory  of  her  past,  in  the  na- 
tural courage  of  tier  sons.  Inasmuch  as 
she  is  essentially  warlike,  she  considersi 
herself,  wrongly,  on  s  level  with  modern 
progress  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  a  po- 
sition to  resist  superiority  in  numbers, 
in  discipline,  and  in  camp  experience. 
Because  in  1848  the  bravest  and  best- 
disciplined  armies  did  not  save  the  great 
Continent&l  monarchies  from  a  sudden 
and  shameful  fall  before  an  internal 
enemy,  she  chooses  to  doubt  that  a  good 
and  numerous  army  constitutes  the  first 
condition  of  safety  against  an  enemy 
from  without  For  the  very  reason  that 
she  is  free,  she  believes,  and  wrongly, 
that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
enemies  of  liberty.  Kot  her  institu- 
tions are  not  an  impregnable  bulwark, 
as  Mr.  Roebuck  unreflectingly  termed 
them  on  his  return  from  Cherbourg. 
Alas !  all  experience  of  sncient  and  mo- 
dern times  proves  that  free  nations  may 
succumb,  like  others,  and  even  more  ra- 
pidly than  others.  Liberty  is  the  most 
precious  of  treasures,  but,  like  every 
other  treasure,  it  excites  the  ^nvy,  the 
covetousness,  the  hatred  of  those  men, 
especially,  who  do  not  wish  that  others 
should  possess  an  advantage  which  they 
themselves  have  neither  known  how  nor 
wished  to  possess.  Like  every  other 
treasure — beauty,  truth,  virtue  itself — 
liberty  requires  to  be  watched  over  and 
defeuded  with  a  tender  solicitude  and 
an  indefatigable  vigilance.  All  the  in- 
ventions of  which  modem  science  is  so 
proud,  are  as  useful  to  despotism  as  to 
liberty,  and  even  more  so.    Electricity 


and  steam  will  ever  lend  more  force  t» 
strone  battalions  than  to  good  reasoaa 

By  substituting  mechaniealeontrivaaeei 
for  man's  individual  energy,  these  pov> 
ers  invite  and  second  the  establishmest 
of  the  empire  of  might  oyer  right  Va» 
is  what  the  friends  of  England  and  of 
liberty  ought  never  to  lose  sight  o£* 

Mr.  Briffht  in  bis  dreams  regardi 
steam  and  electricitj  as  powers 
whose  only  mission  is  to  drive  fsc- 
tory-mills  and  transmit  with  li^t- 
ning  speed  the  price  of  ootton  and 
suchlike.  Bnt  his  friend  and  ool- 
leagne  in  ^^Reform.^^  Mr.  Roebuck, 
thinks  very  differently.  He  has  cieen 
Cherbourg,  his  long-shnt  eyes  have 
been  suddenly  opened,  and  he  hn 
declared  that  the  first  daty  of  ov 
Government,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  is  to  see  that  oar  Ic^  an 
made  secure  against  attack.  It  will 
be  a  cnrions  sight,  accordingij,  is 
the  next  session,  to  see  Bright  sad 
"  Tear-em"  trying  to  run  in  ooof^ 

We  are  now  done  with  Mr.  fts^ 
and  his  many  delusions  for  tb^ 
sent    With  all  respect  for  his^sini 
integrity,  we  cannot  conceive  teki 
was  perfectly  honest  in  bis  Birni- 
ham  orations,  otherwise 
itself  woold  be  required  to 
for  all  his  absurdities.    It  seems  torn 
that  in  his  frenzied  desire  U>  ^^ 
an  agitation  for  revolationaxy  n^am; 
despite  the  general  content  that  per- 
vades the  nation,  he  had  recoone  to 
his  fervid  oratory  to  conjnre  up  t 
series  of  imaginary  tableaux,  wiud 
he  held  np  to  the  sturdy  gnibmakeff 
as  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  is 
order  that  he  might  thereafter  cdl 
upon  them  to  arise  and  overtom  the 
present   order   of  things     In  exe- 
cuting this  oratorical  legerdemain,  be 
had  to  perpetrate  a  hundred  inconsis- 
tencies, bnt  he  never  flinched.    What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  man  wiio  de- 
nounces onr  aristocracy  as  the  pro- 
moters of  a  war-policy,  yet  quotes 
as  on  his  side  Fox,  Walpole,  Grev, 
and    Aberdeen   (fonr   of   the   moet 
aristocratic   statesmen    of    the  hA 
hundred  years,  and  each  of  whom 
was  stronffly  supported  by  the  greax 
booses),— leaving  the  great  commoor 
ers,  Cromwell  ^nd  the  two  Pitts,  to  be 

2 noted  against  him  ?    What  are  we  to 
bink  of  a  man  who  aaya  that  farij 
thousand  oflScera  and   ac^diers  per^ 
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ishod  in  the  late  war,  yet  the  next 
moment  asked,  *^who  have  gained 
from  it,  but  the  military?"  What 
can  ve  say  of  one  who  justifies  the 
costly  and  menacing  fortifications  of 
Cherbonrg,  yet  is  fhrions  at  the  pro- 
posal to  add  a  single  man,  gmi,  or 
ganboat  to  onr  own  defences  ?  What 
are  we  to  think  of  one  who  asserts 
that  "  the  people  "  are  all  for  peace, 
yet  himself  scolds  the  working-classes 
for  having  "mven  their  voice  for  the 
war  ?"  Oan  he  be  honeet  or  fair  who 
ridicnles  the  "  balance  of  power  "  in 
Europe,  yet  eulogises  the  people  who 
sport  the  doctrine  of  *^  manifest 
destiny*'  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic?  Is  the  man  sane  who,  as 
a  proof  of  the  injustice  done  to  the 
lower  classes,  points  to  the  enormons 
amoant  of  our  Poor-rates,  yet  holds 
np  as  his  idol  oonntries  where  there 


are  no  poor-rates  at  all,  and  where 
paupers  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves? With  what  effrontery  does 
he  complain  of  the  slow  triumph 
of  Free-trade,  as  a  proof  that  the 
franchise  is  too  limited  and  the 
people  not  adequately  represented, 
when  in  France  and  the  United  States  ^ 
free-trade  is  scouted  under  a  regime 
of  universal  suffrage  ?  In  fine,  what 
discernment  is  there  in  a  man  who 
regards  the  reign  of  )he  people  as 
synonymous  witii  peace,  freedom,  and 
free-trade,  when  universal  suffrage,  in 
the  onlv  two  countries  where  it 
exists,  has  precisely  the  opposite 
effects, — in  France  supporting  pro- 
tection and  a  military  despotism ; 
and  in  the  United  States  supporting 
slavery  and  protection,  countenanc- 
ing filibusterism,  and  clamouring  for 
annexation  ? 
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